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COKKIGEKDA  AND  ADDENDA. 

In  Part  I. 

pp.  270-297.  In  addition  to  the  arguments  there  adduced  to  shew  that  the 
ancient  sound  of  long  i  was  («)  or  (ii),  and  not  (ei,  ai,  ai),  Mr.  James  A. 
H.  Murray  has  communicated  to  me  some  striking  proofs  from  the  Gaelic 
forms  of  English  words  and  names,  and  English  forms  of  Gaelic  names, 
which  will  be  given  in  Part  IV. 

p.  302,  1.  14,  blue  is  erroneously  treated  as  a  French  word,  but  in  the  ALPHA- 
BETICAL LIST  on  the  same  page  it  is  correctly  given  as  anglosaxon.  The 
corrections  which  this  oversight  renders  necessary  will  be  given  in  Part  IV., 
in  the  shape  of  a  cancel  for  this  page,  which  could  not  be  prepared  in  time 
for  this  Part. 

In  Part  II. 

p.  442,  Paternoster,  col.  2,  vv.  4  and  8,  for  don,  miis-doon-  read  doon,  mis-doon*. 

p.  443,  Credo  1,  col.  2,  11.  4  and  7,  for laverd,  ded,  read laa-verd,  deed;  Credo  2, 
col.  2,  line  4,  for  loverd  read  loo-verd. 


As 

O         p.  462,  verses,  1.  2,  for  Riehard  read  Richard. 
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pp.  464-5.     On  the  use  of  f  for  j,  and  the  possibility  of  }  having  been  occasion- 

ally confused  with  (s)  in  speech,  Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat  calls  attention  to  the 

remarks  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  in  his  edition  of  Lajamon,  3,  437. 
p.  468,  Translation,  col.  2,  1.  4,  for  Ml  read  hill. 
p.  473,  note,  col.  2,1.  1,  for  446  read  447  ';  1.  17,  for  (mee,  dee,  swee,  pee)  read 

(mee,  Aee,  swee,  pee}  ;  1.  18,  for  may  read  May  ;  1.  24-5  for  (eint-mynt)  read 

(eint-mi3nt). 

p.  503,  1.  8,  pronunciation,  for  dead'litshe  read  deadiiitshe. 
p.  540,  1.  6,  for  hafSdi  read  hafSi. 
p.  549,  1.  5  from  bottom  of  text,  for  mansaugur  (maan-scecerj<?r),  read  man- 

saungur  (maan-soeo3iq-g<?r). 
p.  550,  Mr.  H.  Sweet  has  communicated  to  me  the  sounds  of  Icelandic  letters  as 

noted  by  Mr.  Melville  Bell  from  the  pronunciation  of  Mr.  Hjaltalin,  which 

will  be  given  in  Part  IV. 
p.  553,  verse  30,  col.  1,  1.  4,  for  alikalfii  read  afikalfi  ;  col.  2,  1.  4,  for  aa-li- 

kaaul'vt  read  aa'likaaul'vt. 
p.  559,  in  the  Haustlong  ;  1.  1,  for  er  read  es,  1.  2,  for  er  read  es  ;  1.  4,  for  bauge 

read  baugi  ;  1.  5,  for  HeHesbror  .  .  .  bau-ge  read  HeHisbror  .  .  .  bau-ge  ; 

line  7,  for  isarnleiki  read  isarnleiki. 
p.  560,  note  1,  1.  2,  for  16ngr  read  langr. 
p.  599,  col.  2,  1.  14,  for  demesne  read  demesne. 
p.  600,  col.  1,  1.  6,  for  Eugene  read  .ffwgene. 
p.  614,  Glossotype  as  a  system  of  writing  is  superseded  by  Glossic,  explained  in 

the  appendix  to  the  notice  prefixed  to  Part  III. 
p.  617,  col.  2,  under  n,  1.  4,  for  Ipand  read  pland. 

In  Part  III. 

p.  639,  note  2  for  (spirrolt,  spes-uh')  read  (spii-sheK,  spesh-Bh"). 

p.  651.    The  numbers  in  the  Table  on  this  page  are  corrected  on  p.  725. 

p.  653,  note  1.  The  memoir  on  Pennsylvania  German  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
was  read  before  the  Philological  Society  on  3  June,  1870,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished separately;  Dr.  Mombert,  having  gone  to  Europe,  has  not  furnished 
any  additions  to  that  memoir,  which  is  rich  in  philological  interest. 

p.  680  to  p.  725.  Some  trifling  errors  in  printing  the  Critical  Text  and  Pronun- 
ciation of  Chaucer's  Prologue  are  corrected  on  p.  724,  note. 

p.  754,  note  I,  for  (abitee'shun)  read  (abztaa-smn). 

p.  789,  col.  1,  the  reference  after  ^amat  should  be  7594. 

p.  791,  col.  2,  under  much  good  do  it  you,  for  tnychyoditio  read  mychgoditio  ;  and 
to  the  references  add,  p.  938,  note  1. 

pp.  919-996.  All  the  references  to  the  Globe  Shakspere  relate  to  the  issue  of 
1864,  with  which  text  every  one  has  been  verified  at  press.  For  later  issues, 
the  number  of  the  page  (and  page  only)  here  given,  when  it  exceeds  1000, 
must  be  diminished  by  3,  thus  VA  8  (1003),  must  be  read  as  VA  8  (1000), 
and  PT  42  (1057'),  must  be  read  as  PT  42  (1054').  The  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference is  that  pages  1000,  1001,  1002,  in  the  issue  of  1864,  containing  only 
the  single  word  POEMS,  have  been  cancelled  in  subsequent  issues. 
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Indisposition,  arising  from  overwork,  has  greatly  delayed  the 
appearance  of  this  third  part  of  my  work,  and  a  recent  relapse, 
rendering  the  revision  of  the  last  seventy  pages  and  the  preparation 
of  this  notice  extremely  difficult,  has  compelled  me  to  postpone  to 
the  next  part  the  illustrations  for  the  xvn  th  and  xvin  th  centuries, 
which  were  announced  to  be  included  in  the  present.  Three  years 
or  more  will  prohably  elapse  before  the  remainder  of  the  book  can 
be  published. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  this  treatise  is  intended  to 
consist  of  four  chapters,  two  of  which,  devoted  to  the  xvnth  and 
xvin  th  centuries  respectively,  are  now  completely  ready  for  press, 
and  will  therefore  certainly  appear  either  under  my  own  or  some 
other  superintendence.  In  chapter  XI.,  I  am  desirous  of  giving 
some  account  of  Existing  Varieties  of  English  Pronunciation,  dia- 
lectic, antiquated,  American,  colonial,  and  vulgar,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  results  of  the  preceding  investigation.  This  can- 
not be  properly  accomplished  without  the  extensive  co-operation  of 
persons  familiar  with  each  individual  dialect  and  form  of  speech.  I 
invite  all  those  into  whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall  to  give  me 
their  assistance,  or  procure  me  the  assistance  of  others,  in  collecting 
materials  for  this  novel  and  interesting  research,  which  promises  to 
be  of  great  philological  value,  if  properly  executed.  Many  hundred 
communications  are  desirable.  There  cannot  be  too  many,  even 
from  the  same  district,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  control. 
As  I  hope  to  commence  this  examination  early  in  1872,  it  will  be 
an  additional  favour  if  the  communications  are*  sent  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  not  later  than  the  close  of  1871.  They  should  be 
written  on  small-sized  paper,  not  larger  than  one  of  these  pages, 
and  only  on  one  side,  leaving  a  margin  of  about  an  inch  at  the  top 
for  reference  notes,  with  the  lines  wide  apart  for  insertions,  and  all 
the  phonetic  part  written  in  characters  which  cannot  be  misread. 
Correspondents  would  much  add  to  the  value  of  their  communi- 
cations by  giving  their  full  names  and  addresses,  and  stating 
the  opportunities  they  have  had  for  collecting  the  information 
sent.  Por  the  purpose  of  writing  all  English  dialects  in  one 
alphabet  on  an  English  basis,  I  have  improved  the  Glossotype  of 
Chapter  VI.,  and  append  its  new  form  under  the  name  of  Glossic, 
with  specimens  which  will  shew  the  reader  how  to  employ  it, 
(pp.  xiii-xx.)  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  general  intelligibility, 
I  should  feel  obliged  if  those  who  favour  me  with  communications 
on  this  subject  would  represent  all  peculiarities  of  pronunciation 
in  the  Glossic  characters  only,  without  any  addition  or  alteration 
whatever.  The  little  arrangements  here  suggested  will,  if  carried 
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VI  NOTICE. 

out,  save  an  immense  amount  of  labour  in  making  use  of  any  com- 
munications. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  kind  of  work  wanted.  All 
the  varieties  of  sound  there  named  are  known  to  exist  at  present, 
and  there  are  probably  many  more.  It  is  wished  to  localize  them 
accurately,  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  unmixed  dialectic 
English  of  the  xn  th  and  xm  th  centuries,  and  to  find  traces  of  the 
pronunciations  prevalent  in  the  more  mixed  forms  of  the  xivth, 
xvi  th,  and  xvn  th  centuries.  Many  of  the  latter  will  be  found  in 
Ireland  and  America,  and  in  the  '  vulgar'  English  everywhere.  No 
pronunciation  should  be  recorded  which  has  not  been  actually  heard 
from  some  speaker  who  uses  it  naturally  and  habitually.  The  older 
peasantry  and  children  who  have  not  been  at  school  preserve  the 
dialectic  sounds  most  purely.  But  the  present  facilities  of  com- 
munication are  rapidly  destroying  all  traces  of  our  older  dialectic 
English.  Market  women,  who  attend  large  towns,  have  generally 
a  mixed  style  of  speech.  The  daughters  of  peasants  and  small 
farmers,  on  becoming  domestic  servants,  learn  a  new  language,  and 
corrupt  the  genuine  Doric  of  their  parents.  Peasants  do  not  speak 
naturally  to  strangers.  The  ear  must  also  have  been  long  familiar 
with  a  dialectic  utterance  to  appreciate  it  thoroughly,  and,  in  order 
to  compare  that  utterance  with  the  Southern,  and  render  it  correctly 
into  Glossic,  long  familiarity  with  the  educated  London  speech  is 
also  necessary.  Resident  Clergymen,  Nonconformist  Ministers, 
National  and  British  Schoolmasters,  and  Country  Gentlemen  with 
literary  tastes,  are  in  the  best  position  to  give  the  required  informa- 
tion, and  to  these,  including  all  members  of  the  three  Societies  for 
whom  this  work  has  been  prepared,  I  especially  appeal.  But  the 
number  of  persons  more  or  less  interested  in  our  language,  who 
have  opportunities  of  observing,  is  so  great,  that  scarcely  any  one 
who  reads  these  lines  will  be  unable  to  furnish  at  least  a  few  obser- 
vations, and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  one  or  two  casual 
remarks  lose  their  isolated  character  and  acquire  a  new  value  when 
forwarded  for  comparison  with  many  others.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  determine  the  systems  of  pronunciation  prevalent  in  the  Northern, 
"West  and  East  and  Central  Midland,  South  Western,  South  Eastern, 
and  purely  Eastern  dialects.  The  Salopian,  Lincolnshire,  and  Kent 
Dialects  are  peculiarly  interesting.  Mr.  James  A.  H.  Murray's 
learned  and  interesting  work  on  Lowland  Scotch  (London,  Asher, 
1871)  will  shew  what  is  really  wanted  for  each  of  our  dialectic 
systems. 

In  the  following,  unfortunately  very  imperfect,  Table  a  few  sug- 
gestive words  are  added  to  each  combination  of  letters,  and  the 
presumed  varieties  of  pronunciation  are  indicated  both  in  Glossic 
and  Palaeotype,  but  only  in  reference  to  the  particular  combinations 
of  letters  which  head  the  paragraph.  The  symbols  placed  after 
the  sign  =,  shew  the  various  sounds  which  that  combination  of 
letters  is  known  to  have  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  exemplificative 
words,  in  some  locality  or  other  where  English  is  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  speaker.  In  giving  information,  however,  the  whole 
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word  should  be  written  in  Glossic,  as  considerable  doubt  may 
attach  to  local  pronunciations  of  the  other  letters,  and  the  name  of 
the  locality,  and  of  the  class  of  speakers,  should  be  annexed.  The 
quantity  of  the  vowel  and  place  of  the  accent  should  be  given  in 
every  word,  according  to  one  of  the  two  systems  explained  in  the 
Key  to  Universal  Glossic,  p.  xvi,  and  exhibited  on  pp.  xix  and  xx. 
In  writing  single  words,  the  accentual  system,  used  on  p.  xx,  is 
preferable.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  analysis  of  diph- 
thongs, and  the  Glossic  ei,  oi,  ou,  eu,  should  only  be  employed  where 
the  writer,  being  unable  to  analyse  the  sound  accurately,  confines 
himself  to  marking  vaguely  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
trilled  r  when  occurring  without  a  vowel  following  should  always 
be  carefully  marked,  and  the  untrilled  r  should  never  be  marked 
unless  it  is  distinctly  heard.  Each  new  word,  or  item  of  infor- 
mation, should  commence  on  a  new  line.  Thus  : 

cord  Tcaa'd  or  Mad  Bath,  workmen,  petty  traders,  etc. 

card  ka'd  or  had  Bath,  as  before. 

beacon  lai'kn  or  Idikn  Bath,  as  before. 

key  kai'  or  Mi  Bath,  as  before. 

fair/w*  or  fayer  f&yer  fayvH  Bath,  country  farming  man. 


TABLE  OF  PRESUMED  VARIETIES 

Vowels. 

A  short  in  :  tap  cap  bad  cat  mad  sack 
bag ;  doubtful  in :  staff  calf  half  calve 
halve  aftermath  path  father  pass 
cast  fast  mash  wash  hand  land  plant 
ant  want  hang  =  «0,  a,  a  ,  aa,  ah,  au, 
o,  aofoa  =  (E,  ser  ah,  a,  a,  A,  o,  oo,  oo). 
A  long  in  :  gape  grape  babe  gaby  late 
skate  trade  made  ache  cake  ague 
plague  safe  save  swathe  bathe  pa- 
tience occasion  ale  pale  rare  name 
same  lane  wane  =00,  at,  0,  ae,  a,  a", 
aa;  aiy,  aih1,  aiu,  ey,  eeh',eeu—(j\, 
ee,  ee,  EE,  aeae,  aah,  aa ;  00i,  00',  008, 
eei,  ii',  iia.) 

AI,  AY  in :  way  hay  pay  play  bray 
day  clay  gray  say  lay  may  nay,  bait 
wait  aid  maid  waif  waive  ail  pail 
trail  fair  hair  chair  pair  stair  =00,  at, 
0,  ae,  aa  ;  aiy,  aay,  aa-y  =  (ii,  00, 
ee,  EE,  aa ;  00i,  ai,  aai.) 

AU,  AW  in ;.  paw  daw  thaw  saw  law 
raw  maw  gnaw,  bawl  maul  maunder, 
aunt  haunt  gaunt  daughter  =  ««,  ah, 
au,  ao,  oa  ;  aaw,  auw  =  (aa,  aa,  AA, 
oo,  oo  ;  au,  AU). 

E  short  in  :  kept  swept  neb  pretty  wet 
wed  feckless  keg  Seth  mess  guess 
very  hell  hem  hen  yes  yet  =  i,  e, 
ai,  ae,  «  =  (t,  e,  0,  E,  se.) 

E  long  in :  glede  complete  decent 
extreme  here  there  where  me  he  she 
we  be  =00,  at,  e,  ae,  a?  =(ii,  00,  ee, 
BE,  seae  ?) 


OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION. 

EA  in :  leap  eat  seat  meat  knead  mead 
read  speak  squeak  league  leaf  leave 
wreathe  heath  breathe  crease  ease 
leash  weal  ear,  a  tear,  seam  wean ; 
yea  great  break  bear  wear,  to  tear ; 
leapt  sweat  instead  head  thread 
spread  heavy  heaven  weapon  leather 
weather  measure  health  wealth =00, 
at,  0,  ae ;  eeh',  aih' ;  yaa  —  (ii,  00$ 
ee  e,  EE  E  ;  ii',  00',  ja.) 

EE  in  :  sheep  weed  heed  seek  beef 
beeves  teeth  seethe  fleece  trees  heel 
seem  seen=00yae;  aiy,  ey  =  (ii,ee; 
01,  ei) 

EI,  EY  in  :  either  neither  height 
sleight  Leigh  Leighton  conceive 
neive  seize  convey  key  prey  hey  grey 
=00,  ai;  aay,  uuy,  uy  =  (\i,  00;  ai, 
ai,  ai). 

EO  in  :  people  leopard  Leominster 
Leopold  Theobald  =  00,  0,  t,  00oa, 
00w  =  (ii,  e,  t,  iioo,  iia). 

EU,  EW  in  pew  few  hew  yew  ewe 
knew,  to  mew,  the  mews,  chew  Jew 
new  shew  shrew  Shrewsbury  stew 
threw  sew  grew  brew=00w,  iw,  aw, 
ew,  aew,  aw,  ui,  ue,  uew,  eo,  eow,  oo, 
oa,  oaw  uuw  ;  aa,  ah,  au  ;  yoa  =  (iu, 
t'u,  0u,  eu,  EU,  seu,  n,  yy,  yu,  99,  9U, 
uu,  oo,  oow,  EU  ;  aa,  aa,  A  A  ;  300.) 

I  short  in  :  hip  crib  pit  bid  sick  gig 
stiff,  to  live,,  smith  smithy  withy  hiss 
his  fish  fill  swin  sin  first  possible 
charity  furniture  =00,  t,  0,  OK,  a,  u, 
«'  =  (i,  t,  e,  E,  SB,  a,  «). 
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I  long  in:  wipe  gibe  kite  hide  strike 
knife  knives  wife  wives  scythe  blithe 
ice  twice  thrice  wise  pile  bile  rime 
pine  fire  shire ;  sight  right  might 
light  night  fright  fight  pight ;  sight 
rye  my  lie  nigh  fry  fye  pie  =  e,  ee, 
ai,  au;  iy,  aiy^  ey,  aay,  ahy  auy, 
uy,  uuy  —  (ii,  ii,  ee,  AA  ;  ti,  e\,  ei, 
ai,  ai,  Ai,  ai,  ai). 

IE  in  :  believe  grieve  sieve  friend  fiend 
field  yield —ee,  i,  e,  ati  =  (n,  i,  *',  e,  E). 

0  short,  and  doubtful,  in :  mop  knob 
knot  nod  knock  fog  dog  off  office 
moth  broth  brother  mother  pother 
other  moss  cross  frost  pollard  Tom 
ton  son  done  gone  morning  song 
long=o,  oa,  ao,  au,  aa,  u,  wo  =  (o  oo, 
0,  o,  A  AA,  a,  a,  M). 

0  long,  0  A,  and  OE  in :  hope  rope  soap 
note  goat  oats  rode  road  oak  stroke 
joke  rogue  oaf  loaf  loaves  oath  loth 
loathe  goes  foes  shoes  lose  roll  hold 
gold  fold  sold  home  roam  hone  groan 
= oo,  oa,  ao,  au,  ah,  aa ;  ee,  ai ; 
eeh',  aih',  oah',  aoh',  oau,  aaw,  uw, 
uuw  ;  ye,  ya,  yaa  ;  woa  =  (uu,  o  oo, 
o  oo,  A  A,  aa,  aa;  ii,  ee;  ii',  ee',  oo', 
oo',  ooa,  au,  au,  au,  je,  jse,  ja ;  woo). 

01,  OY  in :  join  loin  groin  point  joint 
joist  hoist  foist  boil  oil  soil  poison 
ointment ;  joy  hoy  toy  moil  noise 
boisterous  foison = oy,  auy,  aay,  oay, 
aoy,  uy,  uuy,  ooy,  u ;  waay,  wuuy, 
woy  =  (oi,  AI,  ai,  oi,  oi,  ai,  ai,  ui,  a ; 
wai,  wai,  woi). 

00  in :  hoop  hoot  soot  hood  food  aloof 
groove  sooth  soothe  ooze  tool  groom 
room  soon  moon;  cook  look  shook 
brook;  loose  goose  =00,  uo,  ui,  ue, 
eo ;  eoh\  oeK ,  uuw  =  (uu  u,  u,  ii, 
jj,99;  *f,  oe',au). 

OU,  Ow  in:  down  town  now  how 
flower  sow  cow,  to  bow  fleet  ere, 
a  bow  arcus,  a  bowl  of  soup 
cyathus,  a  bowling  green  ;  plough 
round  sound  mound  hound  thou  out 
house  flour ;  found  bound  ground ; 
our ;  brought  sought  fought  bought 
thought  ought  nought  soul  four; 
blow  snow  below,  a  low  bough,  the 
cow  lows,  a  row  of  barrows,  a  great 
row  tumultus,  crow,  know ;  owe, 
own  =  00,  uo,  uo',  oa,  oa',  aa,  ah, 
au,  ai ;  aaw,  uw,  uuw,  oaw,  aow, 
uiw,  uew,eow,  eotw,  004w  =  (uuu,  uu 
u,  tth,  00  0,  oh,  aa,  aa,  AA,  ee ;  au, 
au,  au,  oou,  oou,  ru,  yu,  ^u,  ay,  oey). 

U  short  in  :  pup  cub  but  put  bud  cud 
pudding  much  judge  suck  lug  sugar 
stuff  bluff  busy  business  hush  bush 
crush  push  rush  blush  bushel  cushion 


bull  pull  hull  hulk  bulk  bury  burial 
church  rum  run  punish  sung  =  w, 
uu,  uo,  oa',  i,  e,  ue,  eo  =  (a,  a,  u, 
oh,  i,  e,  y,  9}. 

U  long  and  UI,  UY  in:  mute  fruit 
bruise  cruise,  the  use,  to  use,  the 
refuse,  to  refuse,  mule  true  sue  fury 
sure  union  =yoo,  eew,  ue,  uew,  u?w, 
eo,  eow,  £0w  =  (juu,  iu,  yy,  yu,  uu, 

99,  0U,  0a). 

Consonants. 

B  mute  or  =  p,  f,  v,  v\  w  =  (p,  f,  v, 
bh,  w). 

C  hard  and  K  in  :  cat  card  cart  sky  etc. 
=  k,ky\ff,ay=(k,  kj,g,  gj). 

C  soft  =  s,  sh  =  (s,  sh). 

CH  in :  beseech  church  cheese  such 
much  etc.  =  cA,  k,  kh,  kyh,  sA  =  (tsh, 
k,  kh,  kh,  sh). 

D  =d,  dh,  t<  th  =  (d,  dh,  t,  th). 

F=/,  «>=(*». 

G-  hard  in :  guard  garden,  etc.  =g,  gy\ 
y  =  (g,  gj,  j),  ever  heard  before  n  as 
in :  gnaw,  gnat  ? 

G  soft,  and  J  in :  bridge  ridge  fidget 
fudge  budge  =/,  #  =  (dzh,  g). 

GH  in  :  neigh  weigh  high  thigh  nigh 
burgh  laugh  daughter  slaughter 
bough  cough  hiccough  dough  chough 
shough  though  lough  clough  plough 
furlough,  slough  of  a  snake,  a  deep 
slough,  enough  through  borough 
thorough  trough  sough  tough  =  mute 
or  g,  gh,  gyh,  kh,  kyh,  f,  f,  wh, 
w,  oo,  p  =  (g,  gh,  ^h,  kh,  kh,  f,  ph, 
wh,  w,  u,  p). 

H  regularly  pronounced  ?  regularly 
mute  ?  often  both,  in  the  wrong 
places  ?  custom  in  :  honest  habita- 
tion humble  habit  honour  exhibi- 
tion prohibition  hour  hospital  host 
hostler  hostage  hostile  shepherd 
cowherd  Hebrew  hedge  herb  hermit 
homage  Hughes  hue  humility  (h)it 
(h)us  ab(h)ominably  ? 

J  see  G  soft. 

K  see  C  hard ;  ever  heard  before  n  in : 
know  knit  knave  knob  ? 

L  mute  in  :  talk  walk  balk  falcon  fault 
vault,  alms  ?  syllabic  in :  stabl-ing 
juggl-er  ?  sounded  uol,  ul,  h'l  =  (ult 
al,  '!)  after  o  long  ?  voiceless  as  Ih  ? 

M  any  varieties  ?  syllabic  in :  el-m, 
whel-m,  fil-m,  wor-m,  war-m? 

N  nasalizing  preceding  vowel  ?  ever  = 
ng  ?  not  syllabic  in :  fall'n,  stol'n, 
swoll'n  ? 

NG  in :  long  longer  hanger  danger 
stranger  linger  finger  singer,  strength 
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IX 


length  =ng,  ngg,  nj,  «  =  (q,  qg,  ndzh, 
n) ;  ever  ngg  or  wy£=(qg,  qk)  when 
final  in  :  sing  thing  nothing  ? 


P  ever  confused  with  b  ?  ever  post- 
aspirated  as  p,h  =  (pn)  ? 

QU =kw\  kw,  kwh  ?=(kw,  kw,  kwh  ?). 

It  not  preceding  a  vowel ;  vocal  =  r  = 
(i),  or  trilled  =  r'  =(r),  or  guttural 
=  'r,  'rh  =  (r,  rh),  or  mute  ?  How 
does  it  affect  the  preceding  vowel 
in :  far  cart  wart  pert  dirt  shirt 
short  hurt  fair  care  fear  shore  oar 
court  poor  ?  ever  transposed  in : 
grass  bird  etc.  ?  trilled,  and  develop- 
ing an  additional  vowel  in  :  wor-ld 
cur-1  wor-m  wor-k  ar-m  ? 

R  preceding  a  vowel ;  always  trilled  = 
r'  =  (r),  or  guttural  =  (r  =  (r) 
ever  labial  =  X  'br  =  (m,  brh)  ? 
Inserted  in :  draw(r)ing,  saw(r)ing, 
law(r)  of  land,  etc.  ? 

R  between  vowels :  a  single  trilled  r\ 
or  a  vocal  /-followed  by  a  trilled  r'  = 
rr\  h'r'  =(ir,  *r)  ? 

S  =s,  z,  sh,  zh?  =  (s,  z,  sh,  zh  ?) ;  regu- 
larly z  ?  regularly  lisped  =  t'h?  = 
(c)? 

SH  =s,  sh,  zh  =  (s,  sh,  zh),  or,  regularly 
zA  =  (zh)? 

T  =  t,  d,  th,  s,  sh,  tth  =  (t,  d,  th,  s, 
sh,  tn). 

TH  =  £,  d,  th,  tth,  dh,f=(t,  d,  th,  tth, 
dh,  f )  in :  fifth  sixth  eighth  with 
though  whether  other  nothing  etc. 

V =v,  v',  w  —  (bh,  w),  or  regularly  w  ? 

W  =  w,  «;',  #  =  (w,  bh,  v).  Is  there  a 
regular  interchange  of  v,  w  ?  inserted 
before  0  and  01  in :  home  hot  coat 
point  etc.  ?  regularly  omitted  in  : 
wood  wooed  would  woo  wool  woman 
womb,  etc.  ?  pronounced  at  all  in : 
write,  wring,  wrong,  wreak,  wrought, 
wrap,  etc.  ?  any  instances  of  wl  pro- 
nounced as  in :  lisp  wlonk  lukewarm 
wlating  loathing  wlappe  wlite  ? 

WH  =  w,  wh,  f,  /',  kwh  =(w,  wh,  f, 
ph,  kwh). 

X  =  &,  ks,ffz? 

Y  inserted  in :  ale  head,  etc. ;  regu- 
larly omitted  in  ye,  yield,  yes,  yet, 
etc.  ? 

Z=zt  zA  =  (z,  zh). 

Unaccented  Syllables. 
Mark,  if  possible,  the  obscure  sounds 
which  actually  replace  unaccented 
vowels  before  and  after  the  accented 
syllable,  and  especially  in  the  unaccent- 
ed terminations,  of  which  the  following 
words  are  specimens,  and  in  any  other 
found  noteworthy  or  peculiar. 


1)  -and,  husband  brigand  headland 
midland,  2)  -end,  dividend  legend,  3) 
-ond,  diamond  almond,  4)  -und,  rubi- 
cund jocund,  5)  -ard,  haggard  niggard 
sluggard  renard  leopard,  6)  -erd,  hal- 
berd shepherd,  7)  -ance,  guidance  de- 
pendance  abundance  clearance  temper- 
ance ignorance  resistance,  8)  -ence, 
licence  confidence  dependence  patience, 
9)  -age,  village  image  manage  cabbage 
marriage,  10)  -ege,  privilege  college, 
11)  -some,  meddlesome  irksome  quarrel- 
some, 12)  -sure,  pleasure  measure  lei- 
sure closure  fissure,  13)  -ture,  creature 
furniture  vulture  venture,  14)  -ate,  [in 
nouns]  laureate  frigate  figurate,  15)  al, 
cymbal  radical  logical  cynical  metrical 
poetical  local  medial  lineal,  16)  -el, 
camel  pannel  apparel,  17)  -ol,  carol 
wittol,  1 8)  -am,  madam  quondam  Clap- 
ham,  19)  -om,  freedom  seldom  fathom 
venom,  20)  -an,  suburban  logician  his- 
torian Christian  metropolitan,  and  the 
compounds  of  man,  as  :  woman,  etc. , 
21)  -en,  garden  children  linen 
woollen,  22)  -on,  deacon  pardon 
fashion  legion  minion  occasion  pas- 
sion vocation  mention  question  felon, 
23)  -ern,  eastern  cavern,  24)  -ar,  vicar 
cedar  vinegar  scholar  secular,  25)  -er, 
robber  chamber  member  render,  26) 
-or,  splendor  superior  tenor  error  actor 
victor,  27)  -our,  labour  neighbour 
colour  favour,  28)  -ant,  pendant  ser- 
geant infant  quadrant  assistant  truant, 

29)  -ent,  innocent  quiescent  president, 

30)  -acy,  fallacy  primacy  obstinacy,  31) 
-ancy,  infancy  tenancy  constancy,  32) 
-eney,  decency  tendency  currency,  33) 
-ary,  beggary  summary  granary  lite- 
rary notary,  34)  -ery,  robbery  bribery 
gunnery,  35)  -ory,  priory  cursory  ora- 
tory victory  history,  36)  -ury,  usury 
luxury. 

Also  the  terminations  separated  by  a 
hyphen,  in  the  following  words  :  sof-a 
ide-a,  sirr-ah,  her-o  stuce-o  potat-o 
tobacc-o,  wid-ow  yell-ow  fell-ow  shad- 
-ow  sorr-ow  sparr-ow,  val-ue  neph-ew 
sher-iff,  bann-ock  hadd-ock  padd-ock 
=  frog,  poss-ible  poss-ibility,  stom-ach 
lil-ach,  no-tiee  poul-tice,  prel-acy  pol- 
-icy,  eer-tain,  Lat-in,  a  sing-ing,  a 
be-ing,  pulp-it  vom-it  rabb-it,  mouth- 
-ful  sorrow-fill,  terri-fy  signi-fy,  child- 
-hood,  maiden-head,  rap-id  viv-id 
tep-id,  un-ion  commun-ion,  par-ish 
per-ish,  ol-ive  rest-ive,  bapt-ize  civil- 
ize, ev-il  dey-il,  tru-ly  sure-ly,  har- 
-mony  matri-mony,  hind -most  ut- 
-most  better-most  fore-most,  sweet- 
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-ness,  right-ecus  pit-eous  plent-eous, 
friend-ship,  tire-some  whole-some,  na- 
tion na-tional,  pre-cious  prodi-gious, 
offi-cial  par-tial  par-tiality,  spe-cial 
spe-ciality  spe-cialty,  ver-dure  or-dure, 
fi-gure,  in -jure  con -jure  per-jure,  plea- 
-sure  mea-sure  trea-sure  lei-sure  cock- 
-sure  cen-sure  pres-sure  fis-sure,  fea- 
-ture  crea-ture  minia-ture  na-ture 
na-tural  litera-ture  sta-ture  frac-ture 
conjec-ture  lec-ture  architec-tune  pic- 
-ture  stric-ture  junc-ture  punc-ture 
struc-ture  cul-ture  vul-ture  ven-ture 
cap-ture  rap-ture  scrip -ture  depar-ture 
tor-ture  pas-ture  ves-ture  fu-ture  fix- 
ture seiz-ure,  for-ward  back-ward 
up-ward  down-ward,  like-wise  side- 
wise,  mid-wife  house-wife  good- wife. 

All  inflexional  terminations,  as  in : 
speak-eth  speak-sadd-s  spok-enpierc-ed 
breath-ed  princ-es  prince-'s  church-es 
church-'s  path-s  path-'s  wolv-es  ox-en 
vix-en,  etc.  Forms  of  participle  and 
verbal  noun  in  -ing. 

Note  also  the  vowel  in  unaccented 
prefixes,  such  as  those  separated  by 
a  hyphen  in  the  following  words  : 
a-mong  a-stride  a-las,  ab-use,  a-vert, 
ad-vance,  ad-apt  ad-mire  ac-cept  af-fix' 
an-nounce  ap-pend,  a-l-ert',  al-cove 
a-byss,  auth-entic,  be-set  be-gin,  bin- 
ocular, con-ceal  con-cur  con-trast' 
con-trol,  de-pend  de-spite  de-bate  de- 
stroy de-feat,  de-fer',  dia-meter,  di- 
-rect  dis-cuss,  e-lope,  en-close  in-close, 
ex-cept  e-vent  e-mit  ec-lipse,  for-bid, 
fore-tell,  gain- say,  mis-deed  mis-guide, 
ob-ject'  ob-lige  oc-casion  op-pose,  per- 
-vert,  pre-cede  pre-fer',  pro-mote  pro- 
-duce'  pro-pose,  pur-sue,  re-pose,  sub- 
ject' suf-fice,  sur-vey  sur-pass,  sus- 
-pend,  to-morrow  to-gether,  trans-fer 
trans-scribe,  un-fit,  un-til. 

Position  of  Accent. 
Mark  any  words  in  which  unusual, 
peculiar,  or  variable  positions  of  accent 
have  been  observed,  as  :  illus'trate 
il'lustrate,  demon'strate  dem'onstrate, 
applicable  applicable,  des'picable  de- 
spic'able,  as'pect  aspect',  or'deal  (two 
syllables)  orde'al  (three  syllables),  etc. 

Words. 

Names  of  numerals  1,  2,  by  units  to 
20,  and  by  tens  to  100,  with  thousand 
and  million.  Peculiar  names  of  num- 
bers as :  pair,  couple,  leash,  half  dozen, 
dozen,  long  dozen,  gross,  long  gross, 
half  score,  score,  long  score,  long  hun- 
dred, etc.,  with  interpretation.  Pecu- 


liar methods  of  counting  peculiar 
classes  of  objects.  Ordinals,  first,  se- 
cond, etc.,  to  twentieth,  thirtieth,  etc., 
to  hundredth,  then  thousandth  and 
millionth.  Numeral  adverbs  :  once, 
twice,  thrice,  four  times,  some  times, 
many  times,  often,  seldom,  never,  etc., 
Single,  simple,  double,  treble,  quadru- 
ple, etc.,  fourfold,  mani-fold,  etc.,  three- 
some, etc.  Each,  either,  neither,  both, 
some,  several,  any,  many,  enough,  enow, 
every.  Names  of  peculiar  weights  and 
measures  or  quantities  of  any  kind  by 
which  particular  kinds  of  goods  are 
bought  and  sold  or  hired,  with  their 
equivalents  in  imperial  weights  and 
measures.  Names  of  division  of  time  : 
minute,  hour,  day,  night,  week,  days 
of  week,  sevennight,  fortnight,  month, 
names  of  months,  quarter,  half-quarter, 
half,  twelvemonth,  year,  century,  age, 
etc.,  Christmas,  Michaelmas,  Martin- 
mas, Candlemas,  Lammas,  Lady  Day, 
Midsummer,  yule,  any  special  festivals 
or  days  of  settlement.  Any  Church 
ceremonies,  as  christening,  burying,  etc. 

Articles  ;  the,  th',  t',  e',  a,  an,  etc. 
Demonstratives  :  this,  that,  'at,  thick, 
thack,  thuck,  they=]>e,  them  =  J>am, 
thir  thor  thors  these.  Personal  pro- 
nouns in  all  cases,  especially  peculiar 
forms  and  remnants  of  old  forms,  as  : 
I  me  ich  'ch,  we  us,  bus  huz,  thou  thee, 
you,  he  him  'en=hine,  shehoo  = 
eo  her,  it  hit,  its  his,  they  them 
'em  =  hem,  etc. 

Auxiliary  verbs  :  to  be,  to  kave,  in 
all  their  forms.  Use  of  shall  and  will, 
should  and  would.  All  irregular  or 
peculiar  forms  of  verbs. 

Adverbs  and  conjunctions  :  no,  yes, 
and,  but,  yet,  how,  perhaps,  etc.  Pre- 
positions :  in,  to,  at,  till,  from,  etc. 

Peculiar  syntax  and  idioms:  I  are, 
we  is,  thee  loves,  thou  beest,  thou  ist, 
he  do,  they  does,  I  see  it  =saw  it,  etc. 

Negative  and  other  contracted  forms  : 
don't  doesn't  aint  aren't  ha'nt  isn't 
wouldn't  couldn't  shouldn't  musn't 
can't  canna  won't  wunna  dinna  didn't, 
etc.,  I'm  thou'rt  he's  we're  you're  I've 
I'ld  I'd  I'll,  etc. 

Sentences. 

The  above  illustrated  in  connected 
forms,  accented  and  unaccented,  by  short 
sentences,  introducing  the  commonest 
verbs:  take,  do,  pray,  beg,  stand,  lie 
down,  come,  think,  find,  love,  believe, 
shew,  stop,  sew,  sow,  must,  ought,  to 


ye 
he 
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use,  need,  lay,  please,  suffer,  live,  to 
lead,  doubt,  eat,  drink,  taste,  mean, 
care,  etc.,  and  the  nouns  and  verbs  re- 
lating to  :  bodily  parts,  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  family  and  social  relations, 
agriculture  and  manufacture,  processes 
and  implements,  domestic  animals,  birds, 
fish,  house  vermin,  heavenly  bodies, 
weather,  etc. 

Sentences  constructed  like  those  of 
French,  German,  and  Teviotdale  in 
Glossic,  p.  xix,  to  accumulate  all  the 
peculiarities  of  dialectic  utterances  in  a 
district. 

Every  peculiar  sentence  and  word 
should  be  written  fully  in  Glossic,  and 
have  its  interpretation  in  ordinary 
language  and  spelling,  as  literal  as 
possible,  and  peculiar  constructions 
should  be  explained. 

Comparative  Specimen. 

In  order  to  compare  different  dialects, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  one  passage  writ- 
ten in  the  idiom  and  pronunciation  of 
all.  Passages  from  the  Bible  are  highly 
objectionable.  Our  next  most  familiar 
book  is,  perhaps,  Shakspere.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  act  3,  sc.  1,  sp.  69-133, 
have  been  selected  for  their  rustic  tone, 
several  portions  having  been  omitted  as 
inappropriate  or  for  brevity.  Transla- 
tions into  the  proper  words,  idiom,  and 
pronunciation  of  every  English  dialect 
would  be  very  valuable. 

The  Milkmaid,  her  Virtues  and  Vices. 

Launce.  He  lives  not  now  that 
knows  me  to  be  in  love.  Yet  I  am  in 
love.  But  a  team  of  horse  shall  not 
pluck  that  from  me,  nor  who  'tis  I 
love— and  yet  'tis  a  woman.  But 
what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself — 
and  yet  'tis  a  milkmaid.  Here  is  a 
cate-log  of  her  condition.  '  Imprimis  : 
She  can  fetch  and  carry.'  Why  a 
horse  can  do  no  more ;  nay,  a  horse 
cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry  ;  there- 
fore is  she  better  than  a  jade.  '  Item : 
She  can  milk;'  look  you,  a  sweet 
virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

[Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now !  what  news  in 
your  paper  ? 

Launce.  The  blackest  news  that 
ever  thou  heardest. 

Speed.    Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Launce.    Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.    Let  me  read  them. 


Launce.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head  ! 
thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest;  I  can.  Come, 
fool,  come  ;  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Launce.  There;  and  Saint  Nicholas 
be  thy  speed ! 

Speed,  [reads]  f  Imprimis :  she  can 
milk.' 

Launce.    Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.     l  Item  :  she  brews  good  ale.' 

Launce.  And  thereof  comes  the  pro- 
verb :  '  Blessing  of  your  heart,  you 
brew  good  ale.' 

Speed.     l  Item :  she  can  sew.' 

Launce.  That's  as  much  as  to  say, 
Can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  « Item :  She  can  wash  and 
scour.' 

Launce.  A  special  virtue  ;  for  then 
she  need  not  be  washed  and  scoured. 

Speed,    « Item  :  she  can  spin.' 

Launce.  Then  may  I  set  the  world 
on  wheels,  when  she  can  spin  for  her 
living. 

Speed.     '  Here  follow  her  vices.' 

Launce.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her 
virtues. 

Speed.  l  Item :  she  doth  talk  in  her 
sleep.' 

Launce.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so 
she  sleep  not  in  her  talk. 

Speed.     'Item :  she  is  slow  in  words.' 

Launce.  0  villain,  that  set  down 
among  her  vices !  To  be  slow  in  words 
is  a  woman's  only  virtue  :  I  pray  thee, 
out  with't,  and  place  it  for  her  chief 
virtue. 

Speed.     *  Item  :  she  is  proud.' 

Launce.  Out  with  that  too ;  it  was 
Eve's  legacy,  and  cannot  be  ta'en  from 
her. 

Speed.  'Item :  she  will  often  praise 
her  liquor.' 

Launce.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she 
shall ;  if  she  will  not,  I  will ;  for  good 
things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  '  Item :  she  hath  more  hair 
than  wit,  and  more  faults  than  hairs, 
and  more  wealth  than  faults.' 

Launce.  Stop  there ;  I'll  have  her ; 
she  was  mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or 
thrice  in  that  last  article.  Rehearse 
that  once  more. 

Speed.  '  Item :  She  hath  more  hair 
than  wit.' 

Launce.  More  hair  than  wit  ?  It 
may  be ;  I'll  prove  it.  The  cover  of 
the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore  it 
is  more  than  the  salt :  the  hair  that 
covers  the  wit  is  more  than  the  wit,  for 
the  greater  hides  the  less.  What's  next  ? 
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Speed.   'And  more  faults  than  hairs.'  he  hath  stayed  for  a  better  man  than 

Launce.    That's  monstrous :  0,  that  thee. 

that  were  out !  Speed.    And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Speed.  'And  more  wealth  than  faults.'  Launce.     Thou  must  run  to  him,  for 

Lauuce.     Why,  that  word  makes  the  thou  hast  stayed  so  long,  that  going  will 

faults  gracious.     Well,  I'll  have  her  :  scarce  serve  the  turn, 

and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is  im-  Speed.    Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me 

possible, —  sooner  ?  pox  of  your  love-letters  ! 

Speed.    What  then  ?  [Exit. 

Launce.     Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee  Launce.    Now  will  he  be  swinged 

— that  thy  master  stays  for  thee  at  the  for  reading  my  letter — an  unmannerly 

North-gate.  slave,   that  will  thrust    himself   into 

Speed.     For  me  ?  secrets !     I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the 

Launce.  For  thee !  ay,  who  art  thou  ?  boy's  correction.                       [Exit. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  subject  at 
great  length  in  Chapter  XI.  The  results  will  have  to  be  given 
almost  in  a  tabular  form.  But  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  complete 
account  of  our  existing  English  language  should  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  an  ENGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY,  and  I  solicit  all  cor- 
respondents to  favour  me  with  their  views  on  this  subject,  and  to 
state  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  join  such  a  body.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  request  permission,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
mental  repose  on  this  subject,  to  abstain  from  more  than  simply 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  communications  during  1871. 

In  Chap.  XII.  I  hope  to  consider  the  various  important  papers 
which  have  recently  appeared,  bearing  upon  the  present  investiga- 
tions, especially  those  by  Dr.  Weymouth,  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  Furnivall,  and  Herr  Ten  Brink,  together  with  such  criticisms 
on  my  work  as  may  have  appeared  before  that  chapter  is  printed. 
Any  reader  who  can  point  out  apparent  errors  and  doubtful  con- 
clusions, or  who  can  draw  my  attention  to  any  points  requiring 
revision,  or  supply  omissions,  or  indicate  sources  of  information 
which  have  been  overlooked,  will  confer  a  great  favour  upon  me  by 
communicating  their  observations  or  criticisms  within  the  year 
1871,  written  in  the  manner  already  suggested.  The  object  of 
these  considerations,  as  of  my  whole  work,  is,  not  to  establish  a 
theory,  but  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to  a  recovery  of 
Early  English  Pronunciation. 

Those  who  have  read  any  portion  of  my  book  will  feel  assured 
that  no  kind  assistance  that  may  thus  be  given  to  me  will  be  left 
unacknowledged  when  published.  And  as  the  work  is  not  one  for 
private  profit,  but  an  entirely  gratuitous  contribution  to  the  history 
of  our  language,  produced  at  great  cost  to  the  three  Societies  which 
have  honoured  me  by  undertaking  its  publication,  I  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  thus  publicly  requesting  aid  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the 
generosity  which  has  rendered  its  existence  possible. 


ALEXANDER  J".  ELLIS. 


25,  ARGYLL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 
13  February,  1871. 


Appendix  to  the  Notice  prefixed  to  Part  III. 

GLOSSIC, 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  SPELLING,  INTENDED  TO  BE  USED  CON- 
CUERENTLY  WITH  THE  EXISTING  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY 
IN  ORDER  TO  REMEDY  SOME  OF  ITS  DEFECTS,  WITHOUT 
CHANGING  ITS  FORM,  OR  DETRACTING  FROM  ITS  VALUE. 

KEY  TO  ENGLISH  GLOSSIC. 

Read  the  large  capital  letters  always  in  the  senses  they  have  in  the 
following  words,  which  are  all  in  the  usual  spelling  except  the  three 
underlined,  meant  for  foot,  then,  rouge. 

BEET  BAIT  BAA  CAUL  COAL  COOL 

XN!T          NET          G^AT       N()T  NTJi          rTJOT 

HEIGHT  FOIL  FOUL  FEUD    " 

YEA  WAY          WHEY        HAY 

PEA      BEE       TOE         DOE  CHEST     JEST       KEEP     GAPE 

FIE      YIE       THm     DHEN  SEAL        ZEAL     EuSH    nouZHE 

EAR     E'ING     EAEE'iNG  LAY    MAY    NAY 


R  is  vocal  when  no  vowel  follows,  and  Mark  emphasis  by  (•)  before  a  word. 

modifies  the  preceding  vowel  form-  Pronounce  el,   em,  en,   er,   ej,  a,  ob- 

ing  diphthongs,  as  in  pEER,  pAIR,          scurely,  after  the  stress  syllable. 

BOAR,  BOOR,  nERs.  When  three  or  more  letters  come  to- 
Use  R  for  R'  and  RR  for  RR',  when  gether  of  which  the  two  first  may 

a  vowel  follows,  except  in  elemen-          form  a  digraph,  read  them  as  such. 

tary  books,  where  r'  is  retained.  Letters  retain  their  usual  names,  and 
Separate  th,  dh,  sh,  zh,  ng  by  a  alphabetical  arrangement. 

hyphen  (-)  when  necessary.  Words  in  customary  or  NOMIC  spell- 
Read  a  stress  on  the  first  syllable  ing  occurring  among  GLOSSIC, 

when  not  otherwise  directed.  and  conversely,  should  be  underlined 

Mark  stress  by  (•)  after  a  long  vowel  with  a  wavy  line  ^^/,  and  printed 

or  ei,  oi,  ou,  eu,  and  after  the  first          with  spaist  letters,   or  else  in 

consonant  following  a  short  vowel.  a  different  type. 

Spesimen  ov  Ingglish  Glosik. 

NOM-IK,  (dhat  iz,  kustemeri  Ingglish  speling,  soa  kauld  from 
dhi  Greek  nom'os,  kustem,)  konvarz  noa  intimai'slien  ov  dhi 
risee-vd  proanunsiarshen  ov  eni  werd.  It  iz  konsikwentli  veri 
difikelt  too  lern  too  reed,  and  stil  moar  difikelt  too  lem  too  reit. 

INGGLISH  GLOSIK  (soa  kauld  from  dhi  Greek  gloas'sa,  tung) 
konvarz  whotever  proanunsiarshen  iz  inten-ded  bei  dhi  reiter. 
Glosik  bucks  kan  dhairfoar  bee  maid  too  impaart  risee'vd 
aurthoa'ipi  too  aul  reederz. 

Ingglish  Glosik  iz  veri  eezi  too  reed.  "Widh  proper  training,  a 
cheild  ov  foar  yeerz  oald  kan  bee  redili  taut  too  giv  dhi  egzak't 
sound  ov  eni  glosik  werd  prizen'ted  too  him.  Aafter  hee  haz 
akwerrd  familiariti  widh  glosik  reeding  hee  kan  lern  nomik 
reeding  aulmoast  widhou't  instruk'shen.  Dhi  hoal  teim  rikwerrd 
faur  lerning  loath  glosik  and  nomik,  iz  not  haaf  dhat  rikwerrd 
faur  lerning  nomik  aloa-n.  Dhis  iz  impoa*rtent,  az  nomik  bucks 
and  paiperz  aar  dhi  oanli  egzis'ting  soarsez  ov  infermai-shen. 
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SPESIMEN   0V   INGGLISH   GLOSIK. 


Glosik  reiting  iz  akwerrd  in  dhi  proases  ov  glosik  reeding.  Eni 
wun  hoo  kan  reed  glosik,  kan  reit  eni  werd  az  wel  az  hee  kan 
speek  it,  and  dhi  proper  moad  ov  speeking  iz  lernt  bei  reeding 
glosik  buoks.  But  oaing  too  its  pikeuiier  konstruk'shen,  glosik 
speling  iz  imee'dietli  intel'ijibl,  widhou't  a  kee,  too  eni  nomik 
reeder.  Hens,  a  glosik  reiter  kan  komeirnikait  widh  aul  reederz, 
whedher  glosik  aur  nomik,  and  haz  dhairfoar  noa  need  too  bikunv 
a  nomik  reiter.  But  hee  *kan  bikum*  wun,  if  serkemstensez  render 
it  dizei'rrabl,  widh  les  trubl  dhan  dhoaz  hoo  hav  not  lernt  glosik. 

Dhi  novelti  ov  dhi  prezent  skeem  faur  deeling  widh  dhi  Speling 
Difikelti  iz,  that,  wheil  it  maiks  noa  chainj  in  dhi  habits  ov  egzis*- 
ting  reederz  and  reiterz,  and  graitli  fasiHtaits  lerning  too  reed  our 
prezent  buoks,  it  enterrli  obviaits  dhi  nisesiti  ov  lerning  too  reit 
in  dhi  euzheuel  komplikaited  fashen. 

Dhi  abuv  aar  edeukai'shenel  and  soashel  eusez  ov  Glosic.  It 
iz  heer  introadeu'st  soalli  az  a  meenz  ov  reiting  Aul  Egzisting 
Yarei'itiz  ov  Ingglish  Proanunsiarshen  *  bei  meenz  ov  Wun  Alfa- 
bet  on  a  wel  noan  Ingglish  baisis. 


1  Eevn  aiming'  heili  edeukaited  Ing- 
glishmen,  maarkt  vareritis  ov  proa- 
nunsiai'enen  egzis-t.  If  wee  inkloo'd 
proaviirshel  deialekts  and  vulgaritiz, 
dhi  number  ov  dheez  vareritiz  wil  bee 
inau-rmusli  inkreegst.  Dhi  eer  ri- 
kwei-rz  much,  training,  bifoa-r  it  iz 
aibl  too  apree-shiait  mineu-t  shaidz  ov 
sound,  dhoa  it  redili  diskrim-inaits 
braud  diferensez.  Too  meet  dhis  difi- 
kelti  dhis  skeem  haz  been  diveidedmtoo 
•too.  Dhi  ferst,  aur  Ingglish  Glosik, 
iz  adap-ted  faur  reiting  Ingglish  az  wel 
az  dhi  autherz  ov  proanouirsing  dik- 
sheneriz  euzheueli  kontemplait.  Dhi 
sekend  aur  Euniversel  Glosik,  aimz  at 
giving  simbelz  faur  dhi  moast  mineu't 
foanet-ik  analysis  yet  achee-vd.  Dhus, 
in  dhi  ferst,  dhi  foar  difthongz  ei,  oi, 
ou,  eu,  aar  striktli  konven-shenel  seinz, 
and  pai  noa  heed  too  dhi  grait  vareriti 
ov  waiz  in  which  at  leest  sum  ov  dhem 
aar  habit-eueli  proanou-nst.  Agai-n, 
eer,  air,  oar,  oor,  aar  stil  ritn  widh  ee, 
ai,  oa,  oo,  auldhoa'  an  aten-tiv  lisner 
wil  redili  rekogneiz  a  mineu  t  aulte- 
rai-shen  in  dheir  soundz.  Too  fasiHtait 
reiting  wee  mai  euz  el,  em,  en,  ej,  a, 
when  not  under  dhi  stres,  faur  dhoaz 
obskeu-r  soundz  which  aar  soa  preva- 
lent in  speech,  dhoa  reprobaited  bei 
aurthoa'ipists,  and  singk  dhi  disting-k- 
shen  bitwee-n  i,  and  ee,  under  dhi  saim 
serkemstensez.  Aulsoa  dhi  sounds  in 
defer,  occur,  deferring,  occur- 
ring may  bee  aulwaiz  ritn  with,  er, 
dhus  difer,  olcer,  deferring,  okerring, 
dhi  dubling  ov  dhi  r  in  dhi  -too  laast 


werdz  sikeu-rring  dhi  voakel  karakter 
ov  dhi  ferst  r,  and  dhi  tril  ov  dhi 
sekend,  and  dhus  disting-gwishing 
dheez  soundz  from  dhoaz  herd  in  her- 
tny,  okur'ens.  Konsid-erabl  ekspee'r- 
riens  sujes-ts  dhiz  az  a  konvee-nient 
praktikel  aurthoa'ipi.  But  faur  dhi 
reprizentai-shen  ov  deialekts,  wee  re- 
kwei-r  jenereli  a  much  strikter  noatai'- 
shen,  and  faur  aurthoaep-ikel  diskrip1- 
shen,  aur  seientifik  foanet-ik  dis- 
kush'en,  sumthing  stil  moar  painfuoli 
mineu-t.  A  feu  sentensez  aar  anek-st, 
az  dhai  aar  renderd  bei  Wauker  and 
Melvil  Bel,  ading  dhi  Autherz  oan 
koloa-kwiel  uterens,  az  wel  az  hee  kan 
estimait  it. 

PRAKTIKEL.  Endever  faur  dhi  best, 
and  proavei'd  agen-st  dhi  werst.  Ni- 
ses-iti  iz  dhi  mudher  ov  inven-shen. 
Hee'  hoo  wonts  konten't  kanot  feind 
an  eezi  chair. 

WAUKER.  Endevur  faur  dhe  best, 
and  pr'oavaayd  agen-st  dhe  wurst. 
Neeses-eetee  iz  dhe  mudh-ur  ov  inven1- 
shun.  Hee'  hoo  wonts  konten't  kanf- 
not  faaynd  an  ee'zee  charr. 

MELVIL  BEL.  Endaevu'r  fo'r  dhi' 
baest,  a'nd  pr'aovaayd  a'gaenh'st  dhi' 
wuurst.  Neesaes-iti  iz  dhi'  muudh-u'r 
o'v  invaenh'shu'n.  Hee-  hoo  waunh'ts 
ko'ntaenh't  kan'o't  faaynd  a'n  ee'zi 
che*r. 

ELIS.  Endevu'  fu')dhi)bes-t  u'n)- 
pr'oa'vuyd  u'gen'st  dhi)wu-st.  Ni- 
ses-iti)z  dhi)mudh'u'r'  u'v)inven-shu'n. 
Hee'  hoo)won-ts  ku'nten't  kan'ut  fuynd 
u'n)ee-zi  che-u'. 


KEY   TO   UNIVERSAL    GLOSSIC. 
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KEY  TO  UNIVERSAL  GLOSSIC. 


Small  Capitals  throughout  indicate 
English  Glossic  Characters  as  on  p.  xiii. 
Large  capitals  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant additional  vowel  signs. 

THE  THIRTY-SIX  VOWELS  or  MR.  A. 
MELVILLE  BELL'S  "VISIBLE  SPEECH." 


4  *i   ^ 

i  3  i 

i     *       1 

High 
Mid 
Low 

Primary. 
uu'     ea    EE 

UU     U         AI 

ua     ua'   AE 

Wide. 
U'      I'     i 

AA       A'      E 

AH   E'    A 

High 
Mid 
Low 

Round. 
oo     ui'     ui 
OA     oa'    EO 
AU     au'   eo' 

Wide    Round. 
uo    uo'  UE 
AO   ao'   OE 
o       o'     oe' 

BRIEF  KEY  TO  THE  VOWELS. 

A  as  in  English  gnat. 

A'  (read  ai-huok)  fine  southern  Eng- 
lish ask,  between  aa  and  e. 

AA  as  in  English  baa. 

AE  usual  provincial  English  e,  French 
e,  German  a. 

AH  broad  German  ah,  between  aa  &  au. 

AI  as  in  English  bait,  with  no  after- 
sound  of  ee. 

AO  open  Italian  o,  between  o  and  oa. 

ao'  closer  sound  of  ao,  not  quite  oa. 

AU  as  in  English  caul. 

au'  closer  sound  of  au,  as  i  in  Irish  sir. 

E  as  in  southern  English  net. 

E'  modification  of  e  by  vocal  r  in  herb. 

ea  Russian  ti,  Polish  y,  variety  of  ee. 

EE  as  in  English  beet. 

EO  close  French  eu  in  peu,  feu, 

eo'  opener  sound  of  eo,  not  quite  oe. 

i  as  in  English  km't. 

I'  opener  sound  of  i,  not  quite  e, 
as  e  in  English  houses,  Welsh  u. 

o  as  in  English  not,  opener  than  aw. 

o'  a  closer  sound  of  o. 

OA  as  in  English  coal,  with  no  after- 
sound  of  oo. 

oa'  closer  sound  of  oa;  u  with  lips 
rounded. 

OE  open  French  eu  in  veuf,  German  6". 

oe'  opener  sound  of  oe. 

oo  as  in  English  cool. 

u  as  in  English  nut. 

U'  obscure  u,  as  o  in  English  mention. 

ua  open  provincial  variety  of  u. 

ua'  slightly  closer  ua. 

UE  French  u,  German  it. 

ui  provincial  Ger.  it,  nearly  ee,  Swed.  y. 

ui'  Swedish  long  u. 


no  as  in  English  full,   woman,  book. 
uo1  Swedish  long  o. 
UU  usual  provincial  variety  of  u. 
uu'  Gaelic  sound  of  ao  in  laogh ;  try 
to  pronounce  oo  with  open  lips. 

SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  VOWELS. 

Ascertain  carefully  the  received  pro- 
nunciation of  the  first  12  key  words  on 
p.  xiii,  (avoiding  the  after-sounds  of  ee 
and  oo,  very  commonly  perceptible  after 
«*'  and  oa) .  Observe  that  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  depressed  and  the  middle  or 
front  of  the  tongue  raised  for  all  of 
them,  except  u  ;  and  that  the  lips  are 
more  or  less  rounded  for  oo,  uo,  oa, 
au,  o.  Observe  that  for  i,  e,  uo,  the 
parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat  be- 
hind the  narrowest  passage  between 
the  tongue  and  palate,  are  more  widely 
opened  than  for  ee,  ai,  oo. 

Having  ee  quite  clear  and  distinct, 
like  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and 
German  *  long,  practise  it  before  all 
the  English  consonants,  making  it  as 
long  and  as  short  as  possible,  and  when 
short  remark  the  difference  between 
ee  and  i,  the  French  Jini,  and  English 
Jinny.  Then  lengthen  i,  noticing  the 
distinction  between  leap  lip,  steal  still, 
feet  Jit,  when  the  latter  words  are  sung 
to  a  long  note.  Sustaining  the  sound 
first  of  ee  and  then  of  i,  bring  the  lips 
together  and  open  them  alternately, 
observing  the  new  sounds  generated, 
which  will  be  ui  and  ue.  A  proper 
appreciation  of  the  vowels,  primary  ee, 
wide  i,  round  ui,  wide  round  ue,  will 
render  all  the  others  easy. 

Obtain  oo  quite  clear  and  distinct, 
like  Italian  and  German  u  long,  French 
ou  long.  Pronounce  it  long  and  short 
before  all  the  English  consonants.  Ob- 
serve the  distinction  between  pool  and 
pull,  the  former  having  oo,  the  latter  uo. 
The  true  short  oo  is  heard  in  French 
poule.  English  pull  and  French  poule, 
differ  as  English  Jinny  and  French 
Jini,  by  widening.  Observe  that  the 
back  of  the  tongue  is  decidedly  raised 
as  near  to  the  soft  palate  for  oo,  uo,  as 
the  front  was  to  the  hard  palate  for 
ee,  i ;  and  that  the  lips  are  rounded. 
While  continuing  to  pronounce  oo  or 
uo,  open  the  lips  without  moving  the 
tongue.  This  will  be  difficult  to  do 
voluntarily  at  first,  and  the  lips  should 
be  mechanically  opened  by  the  fingers 
till  the  habit  is  obtained.  The  results 
are  the  peculiar  indistinct  sounds  uu 
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and  M',  of  -which  tf  is  one  of  our  com- 
monest obscure  and  unaccented  sounds. 

In  uttering  ee,  at,  ae,  the  narrowing 
of  the  passage  between  the  tongue  and 
hard  palate  is  made  by  the  middle  or 
front  of  the  tongue,  which  is  gradually 
more  retracted.  The  ai,  ae,  are  the 
French  e,  e,  Italian  e  chiuso  and 
e  aperto.  The  last  ae  is  very  common, 
when  short,  in  many  English  mouths. 
The  widening  of  the  opening  at  the 
back,  converts  ee,  ai,  ae,  into  *,  e,  a. 
Now  e  is  much  finer  than  ae,  and  re- 
places it  in  the  South  of  England. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse 
English  a  with  aa.  The  true  a  seems 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Southern  and 
Western,  the  refined  Northern,  and 
the  Irish  pronunciation  of  English. 
The  exact  boundaries  of  the  illiterate 
a  and  aa  have  to  be  ascertained. 
Bounding  the  lips  changes  ee,  ai,  ae, 
into  ui,  eo,  eo',  of  which  eo  is  very 
common.  Rounding  the  lips  also 
changes  i,  e,  a,  into  ue,  oe,  oe',  of  which 
oe  is  very  common. 

On  uttering  oo,  oa,  au,  the  back  of 
the  tongue  descends  lower  and  lower, 
till  for  au  the  tongue  lies  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  lower  jaw.  The  widening 
of  these  gives  uo,  ao,  o.  The  distinction 
between  au,  o,  is  necessarily  very  slight  ,* 
as  is  also  that  between  ao  and  o.  But 
ao  is  very  common  in  our  dialects,  and 
is  known  as  o  aperto  in  Italy.  The 
primary  forms  of  oo,  oa,  au,  produced 
by  opening  the  lips,  are  the  obscure 
tiu',  uu,  ua,  of  which  uu  is  very  common 
in  the  provinces,  being  a  deeper,  thicker, 
broader  sound  of  u.  But  the  wide 
sounds  uo,  ao,  o,  on  opening  the  lips, 
produce  u',  aa,  ah.  Here  aa  is  the 
true  Italian  and  Spanish  a,  and  ah  is 
the  deeper  sound,  heard  for  long  a  in 
Scotland  and  Germany,  often  confused 
with  the  rounded  form  au. 

Of  the  mixed  vowels,  the  only  im- 
portant primary  vowel  is  u,  for  which 
the  tongue  lies  flat,  half  way  between 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  It  is  as 
colourless  as  possible.  It  usually  re- 
places uu  in  unaccented  syllables,"  and 
altogether  replaces  it  in  refined  South- 
ern speech.  Its  wide  form  a'  is  the 
modern  French  fine  a,  much  used  also 
for  aa  in  the  South  of  England.  The 
rounded  form  oa'  seems  to  replace  u  or 
uu  in  some  dialects.  The  mixed  sound 
resulting  from  attempting  to  utter  ah 
and  a  together  is  «*,  which  Mr.  Bell 
considers  to  be  the  true  vowel  in  herd. 

Distinctions  to  be  carefully  drawn  in 


writing  dialects.  EE  and  I.  AI  and 
E.  AE  and  E.  A  A,  AH  and  A. 
OA  and  AO.  AO,  AU  and  AH.  00 
and  UO.  UU  and  U.  UI,  UE  and 
EEW,  IW,  TOO.  UE  and  EO. 
OE  and  U. 

QUANTITY  OF  VOWELS. 

All  vowels  are  to  be  read  short,  or 
medial,  except  otherwise  marked. 

The  Stress  (•)  placed  immediately  after 
a  vowel  shews  it  to  be  long  and  ac- 
cented, as  awgust;  placed  immedi- 
ately after  a  consonant,  hyphen  (-). 
gap*  (:),  or  stop  (..]),  it  shews  that 
the  preceding  vowel  is  short  and  ac- 
cented, as  augus't,  aamao:',  pa'pa>..' 

The  Holder  (••)  placed  immediately 
after  a  vowel  or  consonant  shews  it 
to  be  long,  as  au'-gus-t,  needl"  ;  the 
Stress  Holder  (•••)  shews  that  the 
consonant  it  follows,  is  held,  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  being  short  and  accent- 
ed, compare  hap'i,  hap—i,  ha-pi, 
ha'p"i  ;  in  theoretical  writing  only. 
Practically  it  is  more  convenient  to 
double  a  held  consonant,  as  hap'i, 
hap-pi,  ha-ppi. 

Stop  (..)  subjoined  to  any  letter  indi- 
cates a  caught-up,  imperfect  utter- 
ance, as  ka..,  kat..  for  kat ;  great 
abruptness  is  marked  by  (...) 

Accent  marks  may  also  be  used  when 
preferred,  being  placed  over  the  first 
letter  of  a  combination,  thus : 


>£      J       S       55    k-S 
with  stress — «<r*     aa    a'a     d« 
without  stress — aa"     aa    da    aa  da 
If  the  first  letter  is  a  capital  the  accent 
marks  may  be  placed  on  the  second, 
as  August,  august,  kdazda. 

SYSTEMATIC  DIPHTHONGS. 

The  stressless  element  of  a  diph- 
thong is  systematically  indicated  by  a 
preceding  turned  comma  (')  called 
hook,  as  m'eeai'ee  It.  miei,  Laa'ooraa 
It.  Laura,  p'aaoo'raa  It  paura,  I'ueee 
Fr.  lui.  But  when,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case,  this  element  is  lee  'oo,  or  'ue, 
it  may  be  replaced  by  its  related  con- 
sonant y,  w  or  ,M>,  as  myaiy,  Laawraa, 
lfwee.  Any  obscure  final  element  as 
*M,  'e,  V,  is  sufficiently  expressed  by 
the  sign  of  simple  voice  h\  as  provin- 
cial neeh't  night,  streeh'm  stream 
wih'kn  waken.  In  applying  the  rule 
for  marking  stress  and  quantity,  treat 
the  stressless  element  as  a  consonant. 
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The  four  English  Glossic  diphthongs 
BI,  01,  ou,  EU  are  unsystematic,  and 
are  variously  pronounced,  thus  : 
EI  is  uy  in  the  South,  sometimes  a'y, 
aay;  and  is  often  broadened  to  uuy, 
ahy,  any,  in  the  provinces. 
01  is  oy  in  the  South,  and  becomes  auy, 

provincially. 

ou  is  uw  in  the  South,  sometimes  a'w, 
aaw,  and  is  often  broadened  to  uuw 
ahw,  oaw,  aow  ;  it  becomes  oetw  in 
Devonshire,  and  aew  in  Norfolk. 
EU  varies  as  iw,  eew,  yoo,  yiw,  yeew. 

The  Londoners  often  mispronounce 
AI  as  ai'y,  aiy,  ey  or  nearly  uy,  and  OA 
as  oa'w,  oaw,  ow  or  nearly  uw. 

English  vocal  R,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  H',  forming  a  diphthong  with 
the  preceding  vowel.  Thus  English 
glossic  peer,  pair,  boar,  boor,  fer,  dif er- 
ring, are  systematic  pi' h',  pe-h',  bao'h', 
buo'h',  fo'h'  or  fu',  dife' hiring  or 
difu'ring.  But  r  is  used  where  r',  or 
rr'j  or  h'r'  may  be  occasionally  heard. 

CONSONANTS. 

Differences  from  English  Glossic  con- 
sonants are  marked  by  adding  an  h  in 
the  usual  way,  with  y  for  palatals, 
and  w'  for  labials,  by  subjoining  an 
apostrophe  ( ' )  or  by  prefixing  a  turned 
comma  (<),  a  turned  apostrophe  (c), 
or  a  simple  comma  (,). 

Simple  consonants,  and  added  G. 
y,  w,  H  ;  p  B,  T  D,  j,  K  G,  r  v,  s  z, 

VOCal  P.,    L   M   N,  NO. 

Added  H. 

WH,  CH,  TH  DH,  8H  ZH. 

KH,  GH  German  ch,  g  in  Dach,  Tage ; 
YH,  R'H,  LH,  MH,  NH,  NGH 

are  the  hissed  voiceless  forms  of 
y,  r',  I,  m,  n,  ng. 

Added  F'  and  TH. 

TY',  DY',  KY',GY',  LY',  NY',  NGY', 

are  palatalised  or  mouille  varieties 
of  t,  d,  k,  g,  I,  n,  ng,  as  in  virtue, 
verdure,  old  cart,  old  guard,  Italian 
ffl,  gn,  vulgar  French,  il  vCy  a, 
pas=ngy'aa  pah.  LYH  is  the 
hissed  voiceless  form  of  LY'. 
KYH,  GYH  are  palatal  varieties  of 
KH,  GH  as  in  German  ich,  fliege. 

Added  W1  and  WH. 

TW,  DW,  KW,  GW,  RW,  R'W, 
LW,  NW,  &c.,  are  labial  varieties 


of  t,  d,  k,  0,  r,  r\  I,  «,  &c.,  pro- 
duced by  rounding  the  lips  at  or 
during  their  utterance,  French  toi, 
dois,  English  quiet,  guano,  our, 
French  roi,  loi,  noix,  &c. 
KWH,  GWH  are  labial  varieties  of 
KH,  GH  as  in  German  auch,  saugen, 
and  Scotch  quh.  HWH  is  a  whistle. 

Added  apostrophe  (')  called  "  Hook." 

H'  called  aich-huoJc,\s,  the  simplest  emis- 
sion of  voice:  H'W  is  A'  with  round- 
ed lips ;  H'WH  a  voiced  whistle. 

T',  D',  called  tee-huoJc,  dee-huok,  dental 
t,  d,  with  tip  of  tongue  nearly 
between  teeth  as  for  th,  dh. 

F',  V,  called  ef-huok,  vee-huok,  tooth- 
less /,  v,  the  lip  not  touching  the 
teeth  ;  v'  is  true  German  w. 

R',  or  R  before  vowels,  is  trilled  r. 

N'  read  en-huok,  French  nasal  n,  which 
nasalizes  the  preceding  vowel.  To 
Englishmen  the  four  French  words 
vent,  vont,  vin,  un  sound  von',  voan', 
van',  un'  ;  but  Frenchmen  take 
them  as  vahn',  voan',  vaen',  oen' . 
Sanscrit  unuosvaa(ru. 

K',  G'  peculiar  Picard  varieties  of 
ky',  gy'.  nearly  approaching  ch,  j. 

CH',  J',  TS',  DZ'  monophthongal 
Roman  varieties  of  ch,  j,  ts,  dz. 

T'H,  D'H  lisped  varieties  of  s,  z,  imi- 
tating th,  dh;  occasional  Spanish 
z,  d. 

S'   not  after  t,  Sanscrit  visupgu. 

Prefixed  comma  (,),  called  "  Comma" 

,H  read  koma-aich,  lax  utterance,  op- 
posed to  ,H. 

,T  ,D  read  koma-tee,  koma-dee  peculiar 
Sardinian  varieties  of  t,  d,  the 
tongue  being  much  retracted. 

,L  Polish  barred  I,  with  ,LH  its  voice- 
less,  ,LW   its  labial,  and  ,LWH 
its  voiceless  labial  forms. 
;  read  hamza,  check  of  the  glottis. 

Prefixed  turned  comma  ('),  called 
"Hook." 

f   read  ein,  the  Arabic  iaayn  or  bleat. 

'H,  4T  'D,  'S  'Z,  'K,  read  huok-aich, 
huok-tee,  &c.  ;  peculiar  Arabic 
varieties  of  h,  t,  d,  s,  z,  k;  (G  the 
voiced  form  of  'K. 

'KH,  'GH,  called  huok-kai-aich,  huok- 
jee-aich;  the  Arabic  kh,  gh  pro- 
nounced with  a  rattle  of  the  uvula. 
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'W,  'PR,  'BR,  read  huok-dubl-eu,  &c.; 
lip  trills,  the  first  with  tight  and 
the  others  with  loose  lips  ;  the  first 
is  the  common  English  defective  w 
for  r\  as  ve'wi  tlwoo ,  the  last  is 
used  for  stopping  horses  in  Germany. 

'R  read  huok-aar,  the  French  r  grasseye, 
and  Northumberland  burr  or  k'-ruop 
=  'ffh±;  'RH  its  voiceless  form. 

*LH,  *L,  read  huok-el-aich,  huok-el, 
Welsh  II,  and  its  voiced  Manx  form. 

«F,  'V,  read  huok-ef  &c. ;  /,  v  with  back 
of  tongue  raised  as  for  00. 

Prefixed  turned  apostrophe  ((),  called 
"  Curve." 

,AA,  read  kerv-aa,  an  aa  pronounced 
through  the  nose,  as  in  many  parts 
of  Germany  and  America,  different 
from  aari',  and  so  for  any  vowel, 
°h,  or  h'. 

,T  tD,  ,SH,  ,R,  ,L,  ,N  read  kerv-tee  &c., 
Sanscrit  "cerebral"  t,  d,  sh,  r',  I,  n; 
produced  by  turning  the  under  part 
of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  attempting  to  utter  t,  d, 
sh,  r1,  I,  n. 

,H  read  kerv-aich,  a  post  aspiration, 
consisting  of  the  emphatic  utter- 
ance of  the  following  vowel,  in  one 
syllable  with  the  consonant,  or  an 
emphatically  added  final  aspirate 
after  a  consonant.  Common  in 
Irish-English,  and  Hindoostaanee. 

£"W  is  the  consonant  related  to  ue,  as 
w  is  to  oo. 

Clicks, — spoken  with  suction  stopped. 

C,  tongue  in  t  position,  English  tut ! 

Q,,  tongue  in  ft  position. 

X,  tongue  in  ty  position,  but  unilateral, 
that  is,  with  the  left  edge  clinging 
to  the  palate,  and  the  right  free,  as 
in  English  clicking  to  a  horse.  C, 
q,  x,  are  used  in  Appleyard's  Caffre. 

QC,  tongue  in  ty  position,  but  not 
unilateral ;  from  Boyce's  Hottentot. 

EC,  tongue  retracted  to  the  'k  position 
and  clinging  to  the  soft  palate. 

Whispers  or  Flats. 

CH,  called  serkl-aich,  simple  whisper ; 
°H'  whisper  and  voice  together 
<°H'  diphthongal  form  of  °h*. 

°AA,  read  serkl-aa,  whispered  aa,  and 
so  for  all  vowels. 

°B,  °D,  read  serkl-bee  etc.,  the  sound  of 
b,  d,  heard  when  whispering,  as  dis- 
tinct from  p,  t,  common  in  Saxony 
when  initial,  and  sounding  to 


Englishmen  like  p,  t  when  stand- 
ing for  b,  d,  and  like  b,  d  when 
standing  for  p,  t.    °G,  whispered  g, 
does  not  occur  in  Saxony. 
°V,  °DH,  °Z,  °ZH,  °L,  °M,  °N  read 
serkl-vee    etc.,     similar    theoretical 
English  varieties,  final,  or  interposed 
between  voiced  and  voiceless  letters. 

TONES. 

The  tones  should  be  placed  after  the 
Chinese  word  or  the  English  syllable 
to  which  they  refer.     They  are  here, 
for  convenience,  printed  over  or  un- 
der the  vowel  0,  but  in  writing  and 
printing  the  vowel  should  be  cut  out. 
0,  0,  high  or  low  level  tone,  pjiing  . 
6,  o,  tone  rising  from  high  or  low  pitch, 

shaang'. 
6,   o   rise  and  fall,   (that  is,  foo-kyen 

shaang',}  or  fall  and  rise, 
o,  o  falling  tone  to  high  or  low  pitch, 

kyoo"  or  kjioe'. 

a,  o  sudden  catch  of  the  voice  at  a 
high  or  low  pitch,  shoo",  zheeu, 
nyip",  or  yaap1. 

SIGNS. 

Hyphen  (-),  used  to  separate  combina- 
tions, as  in  mis-hap,  in-got.  In 
whair-ever,  r  is  vocal ;  elm  fauln 
are  monosyllables,  el-m,  faul-n  are 
dissyllables ;  Jidler  has  two  syllables, 
fidl-er  three  syllables. 

Divider  ),  occasionally  used  to  assist 
the  reader  by  separating  to  the  eye, 
words  not  separated  to  the  ear,  as 
tel}er  dhat}l  doo. 

Omission  (0),  occasionally  used  to  assist 
the  reader  by  indicating  the  omission 
of  some  letters  usually  pronounced, 
as  hee)J,  doo}0t. 

Gap  (:)  indicates  an  hiatus. 

Closure  (.)  prefixed  to  any  letter  indi- 
cates a  very  emphatic  utterance  as 
mei  .hei  for  my  eye. 

Emphasis  (•)  prefixed  to  a  word,  shews 
that  the  whole  word  is  more  em- 
phatically uttered,  as  ei  'neu  dhat 
'dhat  dhat  'dhat  man  sed  woz  rong ; 
'ei  gaiv  'too  thing z  too  'too  men,  and 
'hee  gaiv  'too,  'too,  too  'too,  'too. 

The  following  are  subjoined  to  indicate, 
I  emission,  ;  suction,  <:  trill  of  the 
organs  implicated,  f  inner  and  4 
outer  position  of  the  organs  impli- 
cated, J  tongue  protruded,  §  unilate- 
rality,  *  linking  of  the  two  letters 
between  which  it  stands  to  form  a 
third  sound,  (  extreme  faintness. 
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EXAMPLES   OF  UNIVERSAL  GLOSSTC 

*#*  The  Reader  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Rules  for  marking  vowel 
quantity  laid  down  in  the  Key,  p.  xvi. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

French. — Ai  ptwee  uen  vyaiy  ka'raony'  ai  un'n)on'fon'  bao-rny' 
oan'  von' due  deo  moavae  van'  oa  poeplh  bae"t.  Ee  aet  voo? 

German. — Ahkh!  aaynu'  aayntseegyhu'  ue'blu'  foyreegyhu' 
mueku'  koentu'  v'oal  ahwkwh  meekyh  boe'zu'  mahkhu'n!  Yhah* 
szoa* !  Es  too't  meer'  oonren'dleekyh  laayt ! 

OLD  ENGLISH. 

Conjectured  Pronunciation  of  Chaucer,  transliterated  from  "Early 
English  Pronunciation"  p.  681 : 

Whaan  dhaat  Aa-prii  with)is  shoo -res  swao'te 

Dhe  droo'kwht  aof  Maarch  haath  per'sed  tao  dlie  rao'te, 

Aand  baa'dhed  evrr  vaayn  in  swich  Irkoo-r 

Aof  which ver'tue'  enjen'dred  is  dlie  HOOT; 

Whaan  Zefiroos,  e*k,  with)is  swe'te  bre'the 

Insprred  haath  in  evri'  haolt  aand  he-the 

Dhe  tendre  kropes,  aand  dhe  yoonge  soone 

Haath  in  dhe  Raam  is)haalfe  koo'r's  iroon'e, 

Aand  smaa'le  foo-les  maa-ken  melaodre, 

Dhaat  sle'pen  aal  dhe  nikyht  with  ao-pen  re, — 

Sao  priketh  hem  naa'tue'r  in  her'  kao-raajes; 

Dhaan  laongen  faolk  tao  gao'n  aon  pil'gri-maa'jes, 

Aand  paalmerz  faor'  tao  se-ken  straawnje  straondes, 

Tao  fer'ne  haalwes  koo'th  in  soon'dri*  laondes  ; 

Aand  spes'iaalr  fraom  evri*  shi-res  ende 

Aof  Engelaond,  tao  Kaawn'ter'berr  dhaay  wende, 

Dhe  hao'li'  blisfool  maar'  'ti'r  faor  tao  se'ke, 

Dhaat  hem  haath  haolpen,  whaan  dhaat  dhaay  we*r  se'ke. 

DIALECTIC  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH. 

Received  Pronunciation. — Who t  d)yoo  wont?  Vulgar  Cockney. — 
"Wairchi  wairnt?  Devonshire. — "Wat  d)yue  want?  Fifeshire. — 
Whuu't  u'r'  yi'  waan;n  ?  Teviotdale. — Kwhaht  er'  ee  wahntun  ? 
Teviotdale,  from  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Murray  of  Hawick. — Dhe)r' 
ti'wkwh  sahkwhs  graowun  e  dhe  Bi'wkwh  Hi'wkwh  Hahkwh. 
— Kwhaht  er'  ee  ah'nd  um  ?  TJ')m  ah'ndum  naokwht. — Yunw  un 
•mey  el  gu'ng  aowr'  dhe  deyk  un  puuw  e  pey  e  dhe  muunth  e 
Mary. — Hey)l  bey  aowr'  dhe  *naow  nuuw. 

Aberdeen. — Faat  foa'r'  di'd  dhe  peer'  si'n  vreet  tl)z  mi'dher'  ? 
Glasgow. — Wu)l  ait  wur'  bred  n  buu;ur'  doon  dhu  waa;ur'. 
Lothian. — Mahh'  koanshuns  !  hahng  u'  Be'yli ! — Gaang  u'wah*, 
laadi !  gai  tu  dhu  hoar's,  sai  xx !  un  shoo  em  -baak  ugi'n* ! 

Norfolk. — Wuuy  dao'nt  yu'  paa*)mi  dhaat  dhur  'tue  paewnd  yu' 
ao')mi,  bo  ?  Uuy  dao'nt  ao')yu'  nao  'tue  paewnd.  Yuuw  'due ! 

Scoring  Sheep  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales. — 1.  yaan,  2  taih'n,  3  tedh- 
uru,  4  medhuru  (edhuru),  5  pimp  (pip),  6  saajis  (see'zu),  7  laa'jis 
(re-ru),  8  sao'va  (koturu),  9  dao'vu  (hau'nu),  10  dik,  11  yaan 
uboo'n,  12  tain  uboo*n,  13  tedhur'  uboo'n,  14  medhur'  uboon, 
15jigit,  16  yaan  ugeeh'-n,  17  tain  ugeeh'-n,  18  tedhur' ugeeh'-n, 
19  medhur'  ugeeh'-n,  20  gin  ageeh'-n  (bumnt). 
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DIALECTS   OP  THE  PEAK  or  DERBYSHIRE   FROM  THE  DICTATION  OF 
MR.  THOMAS  HALLAM,  OF  MANCHESTER,  A  NATIVE  OF  THE  PEAK. 

*£*  Mr.  Hallam  considers  that  he  said  a\  tto.  uow,  vdeys,  where  I  seemed  to  hear 
and  wrote  aa,  oa',  u?w,  va'ys.    Mr.  Hallam  dictated  the  quantities. 


CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH  VARIETY. 

Th}Sda?ngg  «)  Solumun,  Chdapt'ur  th}- 

suekund. 

1.  Au)m  th)roaz  u)Shaerun  un)th)- 
lilli  u)th  vaalliz. 

2.  Lahyk  th)lilli  umoa'ng  thaurnz, 
sui'w    iz    mahy    limv   umoa'ng    th)- 
duuwt't'urz. 

3.  Lahyk   th)aappl   t'riy  umoa'ng 
th)t'riyz   u)th  woa'd,  sui'w   iz   mahy 
biluuvd  umoa'ng  th)soa'nz.   Au  sit)mi 
daawn     wi    graet    dliy    6a'nd'ur')iz 
shaadu,  un)iz)frui'wt  wur)swiyt  tu)mi 
taist. 

4.  ly    bruuwt)mi    tu)th)feeh'stin 
aaws,  un)iz)fla'g  oar  mi  wur  luuv. 

5.  St'raengthn)mi         wi)soa'mut" 
d'ringk,  kuumfurt)mi  wi)aapplz  :   fur 
au)m  luuv-sik. 

6.  Iz  lift  6nt)s  oa'nd'ur  mi)yaed, 
Tin)iz  riyt  6nt  tlips)mi. 

7.  Au  chaarj)yu,  oadiiuwt't'rz  u)Ji- 
rui'wslum.  bi)th)roaz,  un)bi)tn)sta'gz 
u)th)fiylt,  uz  yoa  mun  noadhur  stuur, 
nur  wa'kn  mi)luuv,  til)iy)pleeh'zuz. 

8.  Th)va'ys  u)mi)biluuvd !  Lui'wk, 
iy  kuumz  leeh'pin  oa'pu)th)maawntinz, 
sky'ippin  6a'pu)th  ilz. 

9.  i\li)bilimvd)z  lahyk  u)roa,  ur')u)- 
yoa'ng  sta'g :    lui'wk,  iy  stondz  ut)- 
ba'k)u  aar)wau,  iy  lui'wks  aawt  ut)- 
th)windus,  uu)shoaz   issael   thrui'w)- 
th)laatiz. 

10.  Mi) biluuvd      spauk,      un)saed 
tui'w)mi,  Gy'aet  oa'p,  mi)luuv,   mi)- 
faer')un,  un)kuum  uwai. 

11.  Fur,  lui'wk,  th)wint'ur)z  paast, 
un)th)rain)z  oar  un)gaun. 

12.  Th)flaawurz  ur)kuumin  oa'pu)- 
th)  graawnd,  th)tahym)z  kiiumn  us)th)- 
bridz  singn,  un)th)va'ys  u)th)tuurtl)z 
eerd  i)aar)koa'nt'ri. 

13.  Th)fig  t'riyz  ur)  gy'aetin  griyn 
figz  on,  un)th)vahynz  gy'in  u)nahys 
smael    wi)th)yoa'ng    graips.      Gy'aet 
oa'p,  mi)luuv,   mi)faer')uii,  un)kuum 
uwai. 

14.  Oa  mahy  doav,  uz)urt)i)th)tlifs 
u)th)rok,  i)th)saikrit  spots  u)th)  staerz, 
lae)mi    siy  dhijfais,   lae")mi  eer  dhi)- 


TADDINGTON  VARIETY. 
Th}S6a'ngg  w) Solumun,  Chdaptur  th}- 


va'ys;  fur)dhi)  va'ys  is  swiyt,  un)dhi)- 
fais  iz  vaerri  praati. 


1.  Au)m  th)r6az  u)Shaerun  un)th)- 
lilli  u)th  vaalliz. 

2.  Us  th)hlli  umoa'ng  thaurnz,  s6o 
iz  mau  luuv  umoa'ng  th)duuwtturz. 

3.  Us  th)aappl  traey  umoa'ug  th)- 
traeyz  u)th  woa'd,  soo)z  mau  biluuvd 
umoa'ug  th)soa'nz.    Aii  sit  daawn  wi 
greet  dlaey  6a'ndur')iz  shaadu,  un)iz)- 
fri'wt  wur)swaeyt  tu)mi)taist. 

4.  Aey  bruuwt)mi  tu)th)feestin  aaws, 
un)iz)fla'g  6ar)mi  wur  luuv. 

5.  Ky'aeyp  mi  oa'p  wi'  soa'mut" 
dringk,  kuumfurt)mi  wi)aapplz  ;    fur 
au)m  luuv-sik. 

6  Iz  lift  6nd)z  oa'ndur  mi)yaed,  un)- 
iz  raeyt  6nd  tlips)mi. 

7.  Au  tael)yu,  6a  diiuwtturz  u)Ji- 
ruuwslum,  bi)th  roaz,  un)bi)th)sta'gz 
u)th  faeylt,  dhut  yda  mun  noadhur  stuur 
nur  waakn  mau  luuv,  til  aey  lahyks. 

8.  Th) va i. ysu;mi) biluuvd!  Luuwk, 
aey  kuumx  l^eppin  oa  pu)th)maawn- 
tinz,  sky'ippin  6a'pu)th  ilz. 

9.  Mi) biluuvd) z  lahyk  u)roa,  ur')u)- 
yoa:ng  sta'g :  luuwk,  aey  stondz  ut). 
th)baak)u  aar)wau,  aey 'luuwks  aawt 
ut)th)wiudus,  un)bhoaa  issael  thruuw}- 
th)laatiz. 

10.  Mi)biluuvd    spauk,    un)saed 
t^uw)mi,  Gy'aer')6asp,  mi)luuv,  mi). 
faer')un,  un)kuum  uwee. 

11.  Fur,  luuwk,  th)wintur)z  paast, 
un)th)reen)z  oar  un)gaun. 

12.  Thjflaawurz  ur)kuumin  oa'pu)- 
th)graawnd,  th)tahym)z  kiiumn  us)th)- 
bridz  singu,  un)th)vahys  ujth)tuuj'tl)z 
eerd  i)aar)koa'ntri. 

1 3.  Th)f ig  traeyz  ur)gy'aetin  graeyn 
figz  on,  un)th)vahynz  gy'in  ujnahys 
smael  wi)th)yoa'ng  graips.     Gy'aer')- 
oa'p,  mi)luuv,  mi)faer')un,  un)kuum 
uwee. 

14.  Oa  mau  doav,  uz)urt)i)th)niks 
ii)th)rok,  i)th)seekrit  spots  u)th)staerz, 
lae)mi  saey  dhi)fais,  lae)mi  eer  dhi)- 
vahys;  fur')dhi)vahys  is  swaeyt,  un)- 
dhi)fais  iz  vaerri  praati. 


Separate  Copies  of  this  Notice  and  Appendix  on  Glossic  will  le 
sent  on  application  to  the  Author. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH  DURING 
THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

§  1.  Chaucer. 

CRITICAL  TEXT  OF  PROLOGUE. 

IN  accordance  with,  the  intimation  on  p.  398,  the  Prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  here  given  as  an  illustration  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Chap.  IV.,  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  English  in  the  xivth  century.  But  it  has  been 
necessary  to  abandon  the  intention  there  expressed,  of  follow- 
ing the  Harl.  MS.  7334  as  closely  as  possible,  for  since  the 
passage  referred  to  was  printed,  the  Chaucer  Society  has 
issued  its  magnificent  Six-Text  Edition  of  the  Prologue  and 
Knight's  Tale,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  study  those 
MSS.  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  text  to  pro- 
nounce, that  is,  one  which  satisfied  the  laws  of  grammar  and 
the  laws  of  metre  better  than  the  reading  of  any  one  single 
MS.  which  we  possess.  For  this  purpose  the  systematic 
orthography  proposed  on  p.  401,  became  of  importance.  The 
value  of  exact  diplomatic  reprints  of  the  MSS.  on  which  we 
rely,  cannot  be  overrated.  But  when  we  possess  these,  and 
endeavour  to  divine  an  original  text  whence  they  may  have 
all  arisen,  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  do  so  by  the  patch- 
work process  of  fitting  together  words  taken  from  different 
MSS.,  each  retaining  the  peculiar  and  often  provincial  or- 
thography of  the  originals.  The  result  of  such  a  process 
could  not  but  be  more  unlike  what  Chaucer  wrote  than  any 
systematic  orthography.  Chaucer  no  doubt  did  not  spell 
uniformly.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  so,  as  I  can  attest,  after 
making  the  following  attempt,  and  probably  not  succeeding. 
But  a  modern  should  not  venture  to  vary  his  orthography 
according  to  his  own  feelings  at  the  moment,  as  they  would 
be  almost  sure  to  lead  him  astray.  Whenever,  therefore,  a 
text  is  made  out  of  other  texts  some  sort  of  systematic  ortho- 
graphy is  inevitable,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  vehe^ 
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ment  denunciation  of  the  editor  of  the  Six-Text  Edition,1 
I  have  made  trial  of  that  one  proposed  on  p.  401,  in  all  its 
strictness.  The  result  is  on  the  whole,  better  than  could 
have  been  expected.  Notwithstanding  the  substantial  agree- 
ment of  the  Harleian  7334,  and  the  Six  New  Texts,  there  is 
just  sufficient  discrepancy  to  assist  in  removing  almost  every 
difficulty  of  language  and  metre,  so  far  as  the  prologue  is 
concerned,  and  to  render  conjecture  almost  unnecessary. 
The  details  are  briefly  given  in  the  footnotes  to  the  following 
composite  text. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  LONG  IT  AND  OF  AY,  EY  AS  DEDUCED  FROM  A  COMPARISON 
OF  THE  ORTHOGRAPHIES  OF  SEVEN  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  CANTERBURY 

TALES. 

The  investigations  in  Chap.  IV.  for  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  xiv  th  century,  were  avowedly  founded  upon  the 
single  MS.  Harl.  7334  (supra  p.  244).  Now  that  large  portions 
of  six  other  MSS.  have  been  diplomatically  printed,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  see  that  this  determination  is  practically  unaffected  by  the  new 
orthographies  introduced.  The  Cambridge  and  the  Lansdowne 
MSS.,  indeed,  present  us  at  first  sight  with  what  appears  to  be 
great  vagaries,  but  when  we  have  once  recognized  these  as  being, 
not  indeterminate  spellings  of  southern  sounds,  but  sufficiently 
determinate  representations  of  provincial,  northern,  or  west  midland, 
utterances,  mixed  with  some  attempts  to  give  southern  pronuncia- 
tion, they  at  once  corroborate,  instead  of  invalidating,  the  conclu- 
sions already  obtained.  That  this  is  the  proper  view  has  been 
sufficiently  shewn  in  the  Temporary  Preface  to  the  Six-Text 
Edition,  p.  51  and  p.  62,  and  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  it  further. 

1  Temporary  Preface  to  the  Six-  the  editor's  track,  and  often  stand  in 
Text  Edition  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  the  way  of  an  independent  conjecture. 
Tales,  Part  I.,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  pp.  At  the  same  time  they  do  not  present 
113-115.  A  uniform  system  of  spell-  the  text  as  the  editor  would  shew  it, 
ing  did  not  prevail  in  the  xiv  th  cen-  for  the  attention  is  distracted  by  the 
tury,  and  as  we  have  seen,  can  scarcely  brackets.  The  plan  pursued  for  the 
be  said  to  prevail  in  the  xrx  th,  but  Prisoner's  Prayer,  supra  pp.  434-437, 
variations  were  not  intentional,  and  the  of  giving  the  original  and  amended 
plan  I  advocate  is,  from  the  varied  texts  in  parallel  columns,  is  the  only 
spellings  which  prevail,  to  discover  the  one  which  fully  answers  both  pur- 
system  aimed  at,  but  missed,  by  the  old  poses.  "Where  this  is  not  possible,  it 
writer,  and  adopt  it.  All  varieties  of  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  course 
grammar,  dialect,  and  pronunciation,  to  pursue  is  to  leave  the  text  pure,  and 
when  belonging  to  the  author,  and  not  submit  the  correction  in  a  note.  This 
his  scribe,  who  was  often  ignorant,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  the  [  ]  or  sic, 
still  oftener  careless  (p.  249),  should  be  much  more  effectually  than  such  dis- 
preserved,  and  autographs,  such  as  turbances  of  the  text,  which  are  only 
Orrmin's  and  Dan  Michel's,  must  be  indispensable  when  notes  are  incon- 
followed  implicitly  and  literatim.  In  venient.  The  division  of  words  and 
such  diplomatic  printing,  I  even  object  capitals  of  the  original  should  for  the 
to  insertions  between  brackets.  They  same  reason  be  retained.  See  the 
destroy  the  appearance  of  the  original,  Temp.  Pref.  p.  88. 
and  hence  throw  the  investigator  into 
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These  MSS.  may  be  looked  upon  as  authorities  for  the  words,  but 
not  for  the  southern  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and  they  shew  their 
writers'  own  pronunciation  by  using  letters  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  was  assigned  from  the  Harl.  MS.  on  p.  398  above.  Two 
points  may  be  particularly  noticed  because  they  are  both  points  of 
difference  between  Mr.  Payne  and  myself,  (supra  pp.  582,  583) 
and  in  one  of  them  I  seem  to  differ  from  many  of  those  who  have 
formed  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Long  u  after  an  examination  of  all  the  authorities  I  could  find, 
was  stated  on  p.  171  to  have  been  (yy)  during  the  xvith  century. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  supposing  it  to  be 
different  in  the  xrvth  century,  and  hence  it  was  assumed  on 
p.  298  to  have  had  that  value  at  that  time.  This  was  strengthened 
by  the  proof  that  (uu),  the  only  other  sound  which  it  could 
have  represented,  was  written  ou,  p.  305.  A  further  though  a 
negative  proof  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
not  observed  any  case  of  long  u  and  ou  rhyming  together,  or 
being  substituted  one  for  the  other  in  the  old  or  any  one  of  the 
six  newly  published  texts.1  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  carefully 
examined  them  for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  in  my 
frequent  references  to  them  for  other  purposes,  such  a  marked 
peculiarity  should  have  escaped  me.  It  has  however  been  already 
pointed  out  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  xni  th  century  (uu)  was 
represented  by  u,  and  not  by  ou,  and  for  about  thirty  years,  includ- 
ing the  end  of  the  xni  th  and  beginning  of  the  xrv  th  century,  both 
signs  were  employed  indiscriminately  for  (uu),  and  that  this  use  of 
ou  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  a  growing  use  of  u  as  (yy),  pp.  424, 
470,  471  note  2,  etc.2  Hence  the  predominance  of  ou  in  the  be- 

1  Compare  fortone,  buke  in  Hampole  Judging  however  by  the  collation  in 

(supra  p.  410,  n.  2).     The  two  ortho-  F.  Michel's  edn.  the  Oxf.  MS.  agrees 

graphics  boke,  buke,  struggle  with  each  with  the   Cam.     The  text  is  clearly 

other  in  Hampole.     In  the  Towneley  doubtful. 

Mysteries,  I  have    also   observed  the  But  v.  6J>1,  which  in  the  Cam.  MS. 

rhyme,  goode  infude,  which  however^  runs 

may  be  simply  a  bad  rhyme,  the  spell-  he  li>  in  bure 

ing  is  Northern  and  of  the  latter  part  under  cou<?rture 

of  the  xv  th  century.     On  examining  becomes  in  the  Harl.  fo.  87r 

the  Harl.  MS.  2253  for  the  rhymes  :  he  byht  nou  in  boure, 

bur  mesaventur,  bure  coverture,  quoted  vnder  couertoure, 

from  the  Cam.  MS.  of  King  Horn  on  where  the  scribe  by  adopting  the  or- 

p.  480,  I  find  that  the  first  rhyme  dis-  thography   ou  has   clearly   committed 

appears.  Thus  v.  325,  Lumby's  edition  himself  to  the  pronunciation  (uu)  and 

of  the  Cam.  MSS.  has  not  (yy).     It  would,  however,  not  be 

Went  ut  of  my  bur  safe  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  from 

Wi)>  muchel  mefaventur  these  examples  in  evidently  very  un- 

and  the  Harl.  reads  fo.  85,  trustworthy  texts,  which  have  yet  to 

Went  out  of  my  boure,  be  properly  studied  in  connection  with 

fhame  )>e  mott  byfhoure ;  dialectic  and  individual  pronunciation, 

and  v.  649,  the  Cam.  MS.  has  supra  p.  481. 

heo  ferde  in  to  bure  2  On  p.  301,  note,  col.  1,  a  few  in- 
to fen  auewtwre,  stances  of  the  Devonshire  substitutes 
and  the  Harl.  has,  fo.  87,  for  (uu)  are  given,  on  the  authority  of 
Horn  ne  j?ohte  nout  him  on  Mr.  Shelly' s  pronunciation  of  Nathan 
ant  to  boure  wes  ygon.  Hogg's  Letters.  The  new  series  of 
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ginning  of  the  xrv  th  century  and  the  subsequent  strict  severance  of 
long  u  and  ou,  which  seem  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  to  have  been 
never  confused,  as  short  u  and  ou  certainly  were  (p.  304).  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable,  that  long  u  and  ou  represented 
different  sounds,  and  that  the  long  u  must  have  had  in  the  xrv  th, 
what  Bullokar  in  the  xvi  th  century  called  its  "  olde  and  continued" 
sound,  namely  (yy).  This,  however,  is  directly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Payne's  opinions  given  on  p.  583. 


those  letters  there  named,  having  an 
improved  orthography,  using  u,  a,  for 
(y,  ae),— not  (a),  as  there  misprinted, — 
has  allowed  me  to  make  some  collec- 
tions of  words,  which  are  curious  in 
connection  with  the  very  ancient  west- 
ern confusion  of  u,  e,  i,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  long  u  as  (yy).  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  sound  is  not  always 
exactly  (yy).  In  various  mouths,  and 
even  in  the  same  mouth,  it  varies 
considerably,  inclining  towards  (uu}, 
through  (uu?),  or  towards  (99)  the  labi- 
alised  (ee).  The  short  sound  in  did 
seemed  truly  (d^d).  But  in  could,  good, 
I  heard  very  distinctly  (kyd,  gyd)  with 
a  clear,  but  extremely  short  (y),  from 
South  Devon  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Totnes.  Nor  is  the  use  of 
(yy)  or  (uu,  99)  for  (uu)  due  to  any  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to 
say  (uu).  The  same  peasant  who 
called  Combs,  (Kyymz)  or  (K^mz), 
[it  is  difficult  to  say  which,  and  appa- 
rently the  sound  was  not  determinate], 
and  even  echoed  the  name  thus  when 
put  to  him  as  (Kuumz),  and  called  brook 
(bryk),  with  a  very  short  (y),  talked 
of  (muur,  stuunz,  ruud)  for  more,  stones, 
road.  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  paper  on 
the  Scotch  dialect  in  the  Philological 
Transactions,  has  some  interesting  spe- 
culations on  similar  confusions  in 
Scotch,  and  on  the  transition  of  (u)  or 
(u)  through  (9}  into  (a)  and  finally  (at). 
On  referring  to  pp.  160-3,  supra,  the 
close  connection  of  (uu,  yy)  will  be  seen 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  both  are 
labial,  and  that  in  both  the  tongue  is 
raised,  the  back  for  (uu)  and  front 
for  (yy).  The  passage  from  (uu) 
to  (yyj  may  therefore  be  made  almost 
imperceptibly,  and  if  the  front  is 
slightly  lowered,  the  result  becomes 
(99).  The  two  sounds  (yy,  99}  are 
consequently  greatly  confused  by 
speakers  in  Scotland.,  Norfolk,  and 
Devonshire.  Mr.  Murray  notes  the 
resemblance  between  (9,  a), — which  in- 
deed led  to  the  similarity  of  their  nota- 


tion in  palaeptype — as  shewn  by  Mr. 
M.  Bell's  assigning  (a)  and  my  giving 
(9)  to  the  French  mute  e,  which  others 
again  make  (0h).  If  then  (u)  travels 
through  (y,  9)  to  (a),  its  change  to  (a) 
is  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  slight- 
est labialisation  of  the  latter  sound 
gives  (o).  Whatever  be  the  reason, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
(u,  y,  9,  a,  a,  0}  do  interchange  pro- 
vincially  now,  and  hence  we  must  not 
be  surprised  at  finding  that  they  did 
so  in  ancient  times,  when  the  circum- 
stances were  only  more  favourable  to 
varieties  of  speech.  These  observations 
will  serve  in  some  degree  to  explain 
the  phenomena  alluded  to  in  the  text, 
and  also  the  following  lists  from  Nathan 
Hogg's  second  series,  in  which  I  re- 
tain the  orthography  of  the  author 
(Mr.  H.  Baird),  where  we  should  read 
u,  a  as  (y,  se)  short  or  long,  and  other 
letters  nearly  as  in  glossotype. 

EW  and  long  U  become  (yy) ,  as : 
\>\u,  bwty,  cruel,  cwryiss  curious,  cut, 
acute,  duce  deuce,  duty,  hu.  hue  yew, 
hwmin  human,  kinked  conclude,  mwzic, 
nu  new,  pur  pure,  rwin'd,  stu  stew, 
stwpid,  tru,  truth,  tun,  vlwt  flute,  \u 
view  few,  vwm  fume,  vutnr  future, 
ywz'd  used,  zwant  suant, 

Long  and  short  00,  OF,  0,  U, 
usually  called  (uu,  u}  become  (yy,  y)  or 
(99, 9),  as:  balw  hullahbaloo,~blum bloom, 
bmk  brook,  bwk  book,  ch?*z  choose,  cmk 
crook,  cud  could,  curt  court,  cus  course 
coarse,  dm  through^  drwpin  drooping, 
du  do,  gud  good,  gulden  golden,  intu, 
kwshin  cushion,  luk.  look,  h^s'nd  loosened, 
minwver  manoeuvre,  mwv  move,  nun 
noon,  pwl'd  pulled,  prwv  prove,  pwk 
pook,  rum  room,  shu  shoe,  shud  should, 
skwle  school,  stud  stood,  trwpin  trooping, 
tu  too  two  to  [emphatic,  unemphatic 
ta=(ta)],  twk  took,  turn  tomb,  u  who, 
vwl  full  fool,  \ut  foot,  ju  you,  zmwthe 
smooth,  zun  soon. 

Short  U,  00,  0  usually  called  (a) 
become  (i),  as :  blid  blood,  dist  do'st, 
honjist,  unjust,  jist  just  adv.,  rin  run 
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The  second  point  is  extremely  difficult,  and  cannot  be  so  cursorily 
dismissed.  What  was  the  sound  attributed  to  ai  ay,  ei  ey  in 
Chaucer  ?  The  constant  confusion  of  all  four  spellings  shews  that 
it  was  one  and  the  same.1  Here  again  the  voice  of  the  xvith 
century  was  all  but  unanimous  for  (ai),  but  there  is  one  remarkable 
exception,  Hart,  who  as  early  as  1551  (in  his  MS.  cited  below 
Chap.  VIII,  §  3,  note  1),  distinctly  asserts  the  identity  of  the 
sounds  of  these  combinations  with  that  of  e,  ea,  that  is  (ee).  For 
printing  this  assertion  in  1569  he  was  strictly  called  to  order  by 
Gill  in  1621,  supra  p.  122.  All  the  other  writers  of  the  xvith 
century,  especially  Salesbury  and  Smith  distinctly  assert  that  (ai) 
was  the  sound.  Hence  on  p.  263,  (ai)  was  taken  without  hesitation 
to  be  the  sound  of  ay,  ey,  in  Chaucer.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
change  of  (ai)  into  (ee),  p.  238,  and  with  the  change  of  (ii)  into  (ai, 
ai),  p.  295,  but  the  change  of  (ee)  into  (ai),  although  possible,  and 
in  actual  living  English  progress  (p.  454,  n.  1),  is  not  usual. 
There  was  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that  ay  could  have  been  (ii), 
and  little  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  (ee)  before  it 
became  (ai).  On  examining  the  origin  of  ay,  ey,  in  English  words 
derived  from  ags.  sources,  the  y  or  i  appears  as  the  relic  of  a  former 
g  —  (gh,  ffh,  j)  and  then  (i),  which  leads  irrresistibly  to  the  notion 
of  the  diphthong  (ai),  p.  440,  1.  14,  p.  489.  But  it  certainly  does 
not  always  so  arise,  and  we  have  seen  in  Orrmin  (ib.)  that  the 
gg  =  (j)  was  sometimes  as  pure  an  insertion  as  we  occasionally 
find  in  romance  words  derived  from  the  Latin,2  and  as  we  now  find 


[also  to  urn],  rish'd  rushed,  tich'd 
touched,  vlid  flood,  wid'n  would  not, 
winder  wonder,  wisser  worser,  zich 
such,  zin  sun  son,  zmitch  smutch. 

Short  E,  I,  usually  called  (e,  t)  are 
frequently  replaced  by  (a)  or  (a),  as : 
bevul  befell,  bul  bell,  bulch'd  belched, 
burry'd  buried,  churish  cherish,  eszul 
himself,  etszul  itself,  mezul  myself, 
mulkin  milking,  muller  miller,  purish 
perish,  shullins  shillings,  spul  spell, 
spurrit  spirit  [common  even  in  London, 
and  compare  syrop,  stirrup],  tullee  tell 
you,  turrabul  terrible,  ulbaw'd  elbowed, 
vuller  fellow  [no  r  pronounced,  final  or 
pre-consonantal  trilled  (r)  seems  un- 
known in  Devonshire],  vullidge  village, 
vulty  filthy,  vurrit  ferret,  vury  very, 
vustfirst,  wul  well,  wulvare  welfare,  yul 
yell,  yur'd  heard,  zmul  smell,  zulf  self. 

The  words  zutfft.  swept,  \rAu&  indeed, 
dwd  did  done,  humman  hummen  woman 
women,  do  not  exactly  belong  to  any 
of  these  categories. 

The  above  lists,  which,  being  only 
derived  from  one  small  book,  are  ne- 
cessarily very  incomplete,  serve  to  shew 
the  importance  of  modern  dialectic 
study  in  the  appreciation  of  ancient 
and  therefore  dialectic  English  (p.  581). 


1  Not  in  Scotch,  where  the  spellings 
ai,  ei  seem  to  have  been  developed  in- 
dependently in  the  xv  th  century,  for 
the   Scotch    long  a,   e,   and    perhaps 
meant  (ara,  CB),  compare  Sir  T.  Smith, 
supra  p.   121,  1.  18.     These  spellings 
were  accompanied  by  the  similar  forms 
oi,  ui,  oui  for  the  long  o,  u,  ou,  per- 
haps =  (OB,  ye,  UB),    though  the  first 
was  not  much  used.    "We  must  recol- 
lect that  in  Scotch  short  i  was  not  (i) 
or  (i},  but  (e),  and  hence  might  easily 
be  used  for  (e)  or  (a)  into  which  un- 
accented (e)  readily  degenerates.     For 
this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Murray's  paper  on  Scotch  (referred  to 
in  the  last  note),  which  was  kindly 
shewn  to  me  in  the  MS.     The  notes 
there  furnished  on  the  development  of 
Scotch  orthography  are  highly  interest- 
ing, and  tend  to  establish  an  intentional 
phonetic    reformation    at    this    early 
period,  removing  Scotch  spelling  from 
the  historical  affiliation  which  marks 
the  English. 

2  "  In  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Provencal,   Latin  A  remains  un- 
altered.    Some  deviations  into  ai  or  e 
must  be  admitted.  .  .  .   The  most  im- 
portant and  frequent  case  is  when  a  by 
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in  English,  after  the  sound  of  (ee]  in  what  many  persons  recognize 
as  the  "  standard"  pronunciation  of  our  language,  for  instance 
(nmm)  for  name.  There  are  a  few  straggling  instances  in  even 
XIH  th  century  MSS.  where  ay  appears  to  rhyme  to  <?,  the  chief  of 
which  turn  on  apparently  a  dialectic  pronunciation  of  saide  as  sede, 
which  is  also  an  orthography  occasionally  employed  (p.  484,  1.  15, 
p.  481,  1.  33).  Dr.  Gill,  1621  (Logonomia  p.  17),  cites  (sed)  as  a 
northern  pronunciation  for  (said),  and  classes  it  with  (saa)  for  (sai). 
Mr.  Payne  has  pointed  out  similar  cases  in  the  Owl  and  Nightingale,  v. 
349,  707,  835,  1779.  The  orthography  sede  occurs  also,  v.  472,  548, 
1293,  and  probably  elsewhere.1  Mr.  Payne  also  notes  the  less  usual 
rhymes:  bigrede  upbreide  1411,  misrede  maide  1061,  grede  maide 
1335.  These  rhymes  are  certainly  faulty,  because  in  each  case  the 
ags.  has  a  g  in  the  second  word  but  not  in  the  first,  and  we  cannot 
suppose  them  to  have  rhymed  at  this  early  period.2  In  Floris  and 


the  action  of  an  inserted  coalescing  t 
or  e,  according  to  the  individual  ten- 
dency of  the  language,  passes  into  ai, 
or  ei,  or  e  and  ie :  prov.  air,  sp.  aire 
from  aer  :  prov.  primairan  (otherwise 
only  primer  primier),  port,  primeiro, 
span,  primero,  it.  primiero,  from  pri- 
marius;  prov.  esclairar  from  esclariar 
which  also  exists ;  prov.  bais,  port. 
beijo.  span,  beso  from  basium ;  prov. 
fait,  poii.feito,  span,  hecho  fromfactus 
c  being  palatalised  into  i.  ...  This 
vowel  has  suffered  most  in  French, 
where  its  pure  sound  is  often  obscured 
into  ai,  e  and  ie.  "We  must  first  put 
aside  the  common  romance  process, 
just  noticed,  by  which  this  obscuration 
is  effected  by  an  inserted  i  as  in  air, 
premier,  baiser,  fait."  Translated  from 
Diez,  Gr.  der  rom.  Spr.  2nd.  ed.  i.  135. 

1  The  Jesus  Coll.   Oxf.  MS.  reads 
seyde  in  each  case. 

2  The  orthography  and  rhymes  of 
the  Owl  and  Nightingale  as  exhibited 
in  the  Cott.  MS.  Calig.  A.  ix.,  fol- 
lowed by  Wright,  in  his  edition  for  the 
Percy  Society,  1843,  are  by  no  means 
immaculate.    The  MS.  is  certainly  of 
the  xiu  th  century,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  ou  for  (uu),  that  is,  before  1280 
or  probably  before  the  death  of  Henry 
III.,  1272,  (so  that,  as  has  been  con- 
jectured on  other  grounds,  Henry  II. 
was  the  king  whose  death  is  alluded  to 
in  the  poem),  and  is  contained  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  elder  text  of 
Lajamon,  though  it  is  apparently  not 
by  the  same  scribe.    Nor  should  I  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  scribe  was  a 
Dorsetshire  man,  although  the  poem 
is    usually    ascribed    to    Nicholas  de 
Guildford,  of  Portisham,  Dorsetshire. 


The  confusions  of  e  i,  o  e,  e  a,  recall 
the  later  scribe  of  Havelok.  Dreim  21, 
cleine  301,  are  obvious  scribal  errors, 
corrected  to  drem  dene  in  the  Oxf.  MS., 
and :  crei  334,  in  Oxf.  MS.  crey, although 
put  in  to  rhyme  with  dai,  must  be  an 
error  for  cri.  "We  have  cases  of  omitted 
letters  in  :  rise  wse  53,  wrste  toberste 
121,  wlite  wte  439,  for  wise,  verste(?), 
wife.  There  are  many  suspicious 
rhymes,  and  the  following  are  chiefly 
assonances :  worse  mershe  303,  hei- 
sugge  stubbe  505,  worde  forworthe 
547,  igremet  of-chamed  931,  wise  ire 
1027,  oreve  idorve  1151,  flesche  cwesse 
1385,  flijste  vicst  405,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  ei,  e  rhymes  cited  in  the  text, 
we  have:  forbreideth  nawedeth  1381, 
in  Oxf.  MS.  ne  awedefy.  As  to  the 
present  pronunciation  of  ay,  ey  in 
Dorsetshire,  the  presumed  home  of  the 
poet,  Mr.  Barnes  gives  us  very,  precise 
information :  "  The  diphthongs  ai  or 
ay,  and  ei  or  ey,  the  third  close  long 
sound  [that  is,  which  usually  have  the 
the  sound  of  a  in  mate],  as  in  May, 
hay,  maid,  paid,  rein,  neighbour,  prey, 
are  sounded — like  the  Greek  at, — the 
a  or  e,  the  first  open  sound,  as  a  in 
father,  and  the  i  or  y  as  ee,  the  first 
close  sound.  The  author  has  marked 
th  a,  of  diphthongs  so  sounded  with  a 
circumflex  :  as  may,  hay,  maid,  paid, 
vain,  neighbour,  pray."  Poems  of 
Rural  Life,  2nd  ed.,  p.  27.— That  is, 
in  Dorsetshire  the  sound  (ai),  which 
we  have  recognized  as  ancient,  is  still 
prevalent.  This  is  a  remarkable  com- 
ment upon  the  false  rhymes  of  the 
MSS.  Stratmann's  edition,  1868,  is  of 
no  use  for  the  present  investigation,  on 
account  of  its  critical  orthography. 
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Blancheflur,  Lumby's  ed.  occurs  the  rhyme  :  muchelhede  maide  51, 
which  is  similarly  faulty.1  See  also  p.  473  and  notes  there.  "We 
have  likewise  seen  in  some  faulty  west  midland  MSS.  belonging  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  xvth  century,  (supra  p.  450,  n.  2),  that  ey 
was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  e.  In  the  Towneley  Mysteries  we 
also  find  ay,  ey,  tending  to  rhyme  either  with  a  or  e.  In  fact  we 
have  a  right  to  suppose  that  in  the  xv  th  century,  at  least,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ey,  ay  as  (ee)  was  gaining  ground,  for  we  could  not 
otherwise  account  for  the  MSS.  mentioned,  for  the  adoption  of  the 
speUing  in  Scotch  in  1500,  p.  410,  n.  3,  and  for  the  fact  that  Hart, 
— who  from  various  other  circumstances  appears  to  have  been  a 
West  Midland  man — seemed  to  know  absolutely  no  other  pronun- 
ciation of  ay  than  (ee)  in  155 1.2  We  have  thus  direct  evidence 
of  the  coexistence  of  (ee,  ai)  in  the  xvi  th  century,  each  perhaps 
limited  in  area,  just  as  we  have  direct  evidence  of  the  present  co- 
existence of  both  sounds  in  high  German  (p.  238),  and  Dyak  (p.  474, 
note,  col.  2).  Such  changes  do  not  generally  affect  a  whole  body 
of  words  suddenly.  They  begin  with  a  few  of  them,  concerning 
which  a  difference  prevails  for  a  very  long  while,  then  the  area  is 
extended,  till  perhaps  the  new  sounds  prevail.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  present  coexistence  of  the  two  sounds  (a,  u} 
for  short  u,  p.  175  and  notes.  It  is  possible  that  although  Gill  in 
1621  was  highly  annoyed  at  maids  being'  called  (meedz)  in  place  of 
(maidz)  by  gentlewomen  of  his  day  (supra,  p.  91,  1.  8),  this  very 
pronunciation  might  have  been  the  remnant  of  an  old  tradition, 
preserved  by  the  three  rhymes  just  cited  from  the  xm  th  century 
to  the  present  day,  although  this  hypothesis  is  not  so  probable  as 
that  of  scribal  error.  And  if  it  were  correct,  it  would  by  no  means 

1  On  consulting  the  Auchinleck  MS.  of  the  text  in  the  Auch.  MS.  runs  thus, 

text  of  Floris  et  Blancheflur,  the  diffi-  v.  518  : 

culty  vanishes.      Lumby's  edition  of  To  the  king  that    jhe   hem  nowt 

the  Cam.  MS.  reads,  v.  49  :  biwreie 

bu  art  hire  ilich  of  alle  >inge,  Where  thourgh  thai  were  fiker  to 

Both  of  femblauwt  and  of  mwrniwge,  dethe. 

Of  fairneffeowrf  of  muchelhede,     '  The  editor  suggests  biwretye,  which 

Butejm  ert  a  man  and  heo  a  maide ;  would  not  be  a  rhyme.  The  real  read- 
where  the  both  of  the  second  line  makes  gg  is  manifestly  to  deye,  arising,  as 
the  third  line  altogether  suspiciously  Mr'  Murray  suggests,  from  the  corn- 
like  an  insertion.  "  The  Auchinleck  P^S\7^°^  of  *,>V^™? 
MS.,  according  to  the  transcription  both,  "J. the  AuJ?h-  a?d  <*£.  MSS. 
kindly  furnisbld  me  by  Mr.  Halkett,  constantly  spelled  -ayl,  and  hence  we 
the  librarian  of  the  Advocates  Library  must  not  be  offended  with  the  rhyme, 
Edinburgh,  reads,  v.  53:  *  Admiral  confai1  7^>.  for  there  was 
.-,•-,-,  j.  „  ,.  evidently  an  uncertain  pronunciation 

POU  art  inch  here  of  alle  jnnge  of  thig  /t           word 

f  semblant  and  of  mourning  2  TMg  da5   (9  Jul     1869)  ft  WQrk_ 

But  >ou  art  a  man  and  ,hc us  a  maide  who  sj^e  excJeUent  English  to 

A  PT  \e  7^°       i  n          me> called  s*>ecially  tofrw  Had 

Another  bad  rhyme  in  the  Cam.  MS.  he  any  idea  that  others  said  (spes-ul*)  ? 

The  facts  in  the  text  are  perhaps  partly 

Hele  ihc  wulle  and  noting  wreie  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the 

Ower  beire  cumpaignie  Scotch  orthography  and  pronunciation, 

which  in  the  Abbotsford  Club  edition      referred  to  on  p.  637,  n.  1. 
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prove  that  the  general  pronunciation  of  ay  in  all  words  from  ags. 
was  not  distinctly  (ai)  and  that  the  (ee)  pronunciation  was  not 
extremely  rare. 

In  a  former  investigation  it  was  attempted  to  shew  that  Norman 
French  ei,  ai,  had  at  least  frequently  the  same  sound  (ai),  supra 
pp.  453-459.  Mr.  Payne  on  the  contrary  believes  that  the  sound 
was  always  pure  (ee),  and  that  the  Norman  words  were  taken  into 
English,  spellings  and  all,  retaining  their  old  sounds.  He  then 
seems  to  conclude  that  all  the  English  ay,  ey,  were  also  pronounced 
with  pure  (ee),  and  maintains  that  this  view  agrees  with  all  the 
observed  facts  of  the  case  (p.  582).  Prof.  Rapp  also,  as  we  shall  see, 
lays  down  that  Early  English  Orthography  was  Norman,  and  as  he 
only  recognizes  (ee)  or  (EE)  as  the  sound  of  Norman  ai,  of  course 
he  agrees  practically  with  Mr.  Payne.  Modern  habits  have  induced 
perhaps  most  readers  to  take  the  same  view,  which  nothing  but  the 
positive  evidence  of  the  practice  of  the  xvi  th  century  could  easily 
shake.1  But  it  would  seem  strange  if  various  scribes,  writing  by 
ear,  and  having  the  signs  e,  ee,  ea,  ie,  at  hand  to  express  the  sound 
(ee),  should  persist  in  a  certain  number  of  words,  in  always  using 
ey,  ay,  but  never  one  of  the  four  former  signs,  although  the  sounds 
were  identical.  This  is  quite  opposed  to  all  we  know  of  cacogra- 
phists  of  all  ages,  and  seems  to  be  only  explicable  on  the  theory  of 
a  real  difference  of  sound,  more  marked  than  that  of  (EE,  ee).  Nay, 
more,  some  occasional  blunders  of  e  for  ey,  etc.,  would  not  render 
this  less  strange  to  any  one  who  knows  by  painful  experience  (and 
what  author  does  not  know  it  ?)  that  he  does  not  invariably  write 
the  letters  he  intends,  and  does  not  invariably  see  his  error  or  his 
printer's  or  transcriber's  errors  when  he  revises  the  work.  The 
mistake  of  e  for  ey  we  might  expect  to  be  more  frequent  than  that 
of  ay  for  e.  When  the  writer  is  not  a  cacographist,  or  common 
scribe,  but  a  careful  theoretical  orthographer  as  Orrmin  or  Dan 
Michel,  the  absolute  separation  of  the  spellings  e,  ey  becomes 
evidence.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Dutchmen  when  they  adopted 
pais  called  it  anything  but  (pais),  why  then  should  we  suppose  Dan 
Michel,  who  constantly  employs  the  spelling  pais*  pronounced 

1  I  was  glad  to  learn  lately  from  so  adraynk)?,  agray]?i,  etc.,  anpayri,  apar- 
distinguished    an  English  scholar    as  ceyue]?,  apayrej?,  asayd,  asayled,  atrayt, 
Prof.  H.  Morley  that  he  was  always  of  bargayn,  batayle,  baylif,  baylyes,  bay]?, 
opinion  that  ay,  ey,  were  (ai)  and  not  contraye,  cortays,  cortaysie,  couaitise, 
(ee).  dayes,  defayled,  despayred,  eyder  either, 

2  Mr.  Morris's  index  to  Dan  Michel's  eyr =air,  GjfQn  —  eggs,  eyse  =ease,  faili, 
Ayenbite  refers  to  p.  261,  as  contain-  fayntise,  fornayce,   germayn,   graynes, 
ing  pese  for  peace.     I  looked  through  greyner,  longaynes,  maimes,  maine  = 
that  page  without  discovering  any  in-  retinue,    maister,    mayden,     maystrie, 
stance  of  pese,  but  I  found  in  it  11  in-  meseyse,  meyster,  nejebores,  nejen,  or- 
stances  of  pais,  pays  and  3  of  paysible.  dayni    ordenliche,    oreysonne,    paye  = 
Thinking  Dan  Michel's  usages  impor-  please,  payenes  —pagans,  pays,  paysible, 
tant,  I  have  extracted  those  words  given  plait,   playneres,  playni,  playty,  por- 
in  the  index,  which  of  course  does  not  uaye}?,    porueyonce    praysy,    quaynte, 
refer  to  the  commonest  ags.  words  of  queayntese,  queyntise,  raymi,  [ags.  raj- 
constant  occurrence.     This  is  the  list,  mianhryman,  to  cry  out,]  strait,  strayni, 
the  completeness  of  which  is  not  gua-  tuay,    uileynie,    uorlay,    wayn  =gain, 
ranteed,    though    probable :    adreynt,  wayt,  weyuerindemen,  yfayled,  zaynt. 
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otherwise?  And  when  we  see  some  French  words  in  Chaucer 
always  or  generally  spelled  with  e  which  had  an  at  in  French,  as : 
resoun  276,  sesoun  348,  pees  2929,  plesant  138,  ese  223,  2672, 
why  should  we  not  suppose  that  in  these  words  the  (ee)  sound 
was  general,  hut  that  in  others,  at  least  in  England,  the  (ai)  sound 
prevailed  ?  Nay  more,  when  we  find  ese  occasionally  written  eyse 
for  the  rhyme  in  Chaucer  (supra  p.  250  and  note  1,  and  p.  265), 
as  it  is  in  Dan  Michel's  prose,  why  should  we  not  suppose  that  two 
sounds  were  prevalent,  just  as  our  own  (niidh'j,  naidh'i)  for  neither, 
and  that  the  poet  took  the  sound  which  best  suited  him  ?  This 
appears  to  me  to  he  the  theory  which  best  represents  all  the  facts 
of  the  case.  It  is  also  the  theory  which  best  accords  with  the 
existing  diversities  of  pronunciation  within  very  narrow  limits  in  the 
English  provinces.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
orthography  of  the  Ha.  Harleian  7334,  and  the  six  newly  published 
MS.  texts,  E.  Ellesmere,  He.  Hengwrt,  Ca.  Cambridge,  Co.  Corpus, 
P.  Petworth,  and  L.  Lansdowne  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  looked  over  the  prologue  and  Kuightes  Tale,  and 
examined  a  large  number,  probably  the  great  majority  of  the  cases, 
with  the  following  results.  The  initial  italic  words,  by  which  the 
lists  are  arranged,  are  in  modern  spelling,  and  where  they  are 
absent  the  words  are  obsolete.  Where  no  initials  are  put,  all  the 
MSS.  unnamed  agree  in  the  preceding  spelling  so  far  as  having  one 
of  the  combinations  ai,  ay,  ei,  ey  is  concerned,  small  deviations  in 
other  respects  are  not  noted,  but  if  any  other  letter  is  used  for  one 
of  the  above  four  it  is  named.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  lines  of 
the  Six  Text  edition,  and  they  have  frequently  to  be  increased 
by  2  for  Wright's  edition  of  the  Harleian  MS. 

LIST  OF  WORDS  CONTAINING  AY,  EY  IN  THE  PROLOGUE  AND  KNIGHTES  TALE. 

ANGLOSAXON  AND  SCANDINAVIAN  maidens,  maydens  2300 

WORDS.  nails,  nayles  2141 

neighbour,  nyjhebour  Ca.,  neighebore 
again,  agayn  991  535 

against,  ajens  Ca.,  ageyns  1787  neither,  neither  1135 

aileth,  eyleth  1081  nigh,  neigh  H.  He.,  neyh  Co.,  nyghe 
ashes,  aisshes  Co.,  asshen  2957  P.,  nyhe  L.,  nyh  Ca,,  ny  E.,  732 

bewray,  bewreye  2229  said,  seyde  219,  1356,  and  frequently 

day,  day,  19  and  frequently  say,  seyn  1463 

die,  deyen  Ca.,  Co.,  dyen  E.  He.  P.  seen,  seyn  E.  He.  Ca.  Co.  L.,  seen  Ha., 

dyjen  L.  1109,  deyde  2846  sene  P.  2840 

dry,  dreye  Ca.,  drye  420,  1362,  dreye  slain,  slayn   992,  2038,   2552,   2708  ; 

[rh.  weye]  3024  slayn  P.  L.,  sleen  1556,  sle  sleen 

dyer,  deyer  Ha.,  dyere  362  1859 

eye,  eye  E.  Ca.,  eyghe  P.,  yhe  Ha.  L.,  sleight,  sleight  604 

iye  He.  10,  eyen  E.  He.,  eyghen  spreynd  Ha.  E.  He.  Co.  P.,  sprend  Ca., 

Ha.  P.,  eyjyyn  Ca.,  yghen  Co.,  sprined  L.  2169 

yhen  L.  267  and  frequently  two,  tweye  704 

fain,  fayn  2437  waileth,  wayleth  1221 

fair,  faire  1685.  1941  way,  way  34,  1264,  and  often. 

flesh,  fleissh  Ha.  Co.,  flessh  147  weighed,  weigheden  454 

height,  heght  P.,  heighte  1890  whether,  wheither  E.  He.,  whethir  Ha., 
laid,  leyde  1384  and  frequently  whe>er  Ca.  Co.  L.,  whedere  P., 

lay,  lay  20  and  frequently  1857 
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FRENCH  WORDS. 
acquaintance,  aqueyntaunce  245 
a'ieul,  aiel  E.  He.  Ca.  ayel  Ha.,  ayell 

Co.  L.  eile  P.  2477 
air,  eir  1246 
apayd  [rh.  ysaid]  1868 
apparelling,  apparaillynge  2913 
array,  array  41  73,  and  often. 
attain,  atteyne  1243 
availeth,  auailleth  3040 
bargains,  bargaynes  282 
barren,  barayne  1244,  baran  L.,  bareyn 

battle,  bataille  988,  2540 

braided,   breided  P.,  broyded  E.  He. 

Ca.  Co.,  browded  Ha.  L,  1049 
caitiff,  catiff  P.,  caytyf  1552, 1717, 1946 
certain,  certeyn  204  and  often. 
chain,  cheyne  2988 
chataigne,  chasteyn  2922 
chieftain,  chevetan  Ha.,  chieftayn  2555 
company,  compaignye  E.  He.  Co.  P., 
cumpanye  Ca.,  companye  Ha.  L. 
331,  compaignye  E.  He.  L.,  cum- 
panye Ca.  Co.  P.,  company  Ha. 
2105,  2411 

complain,  compleyn  908 
conveyed,  conuoyed  E.,  conveyed  2737 
counsel,  conseil  Ha.  E.   He.   Co.  P., 

counsel  L.,  cuntre  Ca.  3096 
courtesy,  curteisie  E.  He.  Ca.,  curtesie 

Ha.  Co.  P.  L.  46,  132 
dais,  deys  Ha.  E.  He.  Ca.  Co.  P.  dese 

[rh.  burgeise]  L.  370 
darreyne,  1609,  2097 
debonnair,  debonnaire  [rh.  faire]  2282 
despair,  dispeir  1245 
dice,  deys  Ca.,  dys  1238 
disdain,  disdeyn  789 
displayeth,  desplayeth  966 
distraineth,  destreyneth  1455,  1816 
dozen,  doseyne  578 
fail,  faille  1854,  2798 
finest,  feynest  Ca.,  fynest  194 
florin,  floreyn  Ca.  Co.  P.,  floren  Ha. 

L.,  floryn  E.  He.  2088 
franklins,  frankeleyns  216 
fresh,  fresshe  Ha.  E.  He.  P.  L.,  frossche 
Ca.,  freissche  Co.,  92,  [freisch  Ha.] 
2176,  2622 

furnace,  forneys  202,  559 
gaineth,  gayneth  1176,  2755 
gay,  gay  73 
golyardeys  560 
harnessed,  harneysed  114,  1006,  1634, 

kerchiefs,  keverchefs  Ha.,  couercheis 
Ca.  [the  proper  Norman  plural, 
according  to  Mr.  Payne],  couer- 
chiefs  E.  He.  Co.  L.,  couerchefes 
P.  453 


leisure,  leyser  1188 
Magdalen,  Maudelayne  410 
maintain,  maynteyne  H.  E.,  mayntene 

He.  Ca.  Co.  P.,  maiten  L.  1778 
master,  mystir  Ca.,  maister  261 
mastery,  maistrie  165 
meyned  2170 
money,  moneye  703 
ordained,  ordeyned  2553 
paid,  ypayed  1802 
pain-ed,  peyned  139,  peyne  1133 
painted,  peyntid  1934,  1975 
palace,  paleys  2513 
palfrey,  palfrey  207,  2495 
plain,  pleyn  790,  1464 
plein,  pleyn  315 

portraiture,  portreiture  Ha.  E.  He.  Ca. 
Co.,  pourtrature  P.  L.  1968,  fpur- 
treture  Ha.]  2036 
portray,  portray  96 

portrayer,  portreyor  Ha.,  portreitour 
E.,  purtreyour  He.,  purtreiour 
Co.,  purtraiour  P.,  portretour  Ca., 
purtreoure  L.,  1899 
portraying,  portraying  Ha.,  portreying 
Ca.  Co..  purtraiynge  P.,  por- 
treyynge  E.  He.,  purtreinge  L. 

pray,  preyen  1260 

prayer,  prayer  2226 

purveyance,  purveiance  E.  He.,  pur- 
ueance  Ha.  Co.  P.  L.  puruyance 
Ca.  1665,  purueiance  E.  H.,  pur- 
ueance  Ha.  Co.  P.  L.,  puruyance 
Ca.  3011 

quaint  1531,  2321,  2333,  2334 

raineth,  reynith  1535 

reins,  reynes  904 

sovereign,  souereyn  1974 

straight,  streite  457,  stryt  Ca.,  streyt 
1984 

suddenly,  sodanly  L.,  sodeynly  1530, 
sodeinliche  1575 

sustain,  susteyne  Ca.  L.,  sustene  1993 

trace,  trays  2141 

turkish,  turkeys  2895 

turneiynge  E.  He.  Co.  turneynge  Ha., 
turnyinge  Ca.  tornynge  L.,  tor- 
namente  P.  2557 

vain,  veyn  1094 

vasselage  Ha.  E.  He.  Co.  L.,  vassalage 
P.,  wasseyllage  Ca.  3054 

vein,  veyne  3,  2747 

verily,  verraily  E.  He.  Ca.  Co.  verrely 
P.  L.,  verrilyHa.  1174. 

very,  verray  422 

villany,  vileynye  E.  He.,  velany  Ca., 
L.,  vilonye  Ha.  Co.  P.  70,  [vilanye 
Ha.]  740 

waiting,  waytinge  929 
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The  general  unanimity  of  these  seven  MSS.  is  certainly  remarkable. 
It  seems  almost  enough  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  when 
he  finds  the  usual  ay,  ey  replaced  by  a,  e,  i  in  any  other  MSS.,  the 
scribe  has  accidentally  omitted  one  of  the  letters  of  the  diphthong, 
which  being  supplied  converts  a,  e,  i  into  ay,  ey,  ai  or  ei  respectively. 
Thus  when  in  v.  1530  all  but  L.  use  ey  or  ay,  and  in  v.  1575  all,  in- 
cluding L.,  use  ey  in  sodeynly,  sodeynliclie,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  sodanly  in  L.  1530,  is  a  clerical  error  for  sodaynly.  We  have 
certainly  no  right  to  conclude  that  the  a  was  designed  to  indicate 
a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  a  as  ay  or  conversely.  But  it  will  be 
best  to  consider  the  variants  seriatim  as  they  are  not  many  in 
number. 

CONSIDERATION  or  VARIANTS  IN  THE  LAST  LIST. 


ANGLOSAXON  AND  SCANDINAVIAN 
WORDS. 

Against  1787  has  still  two  sounds 
(egemst-,  i3genstf)  which  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  two  such  original  sounds  as 
(again-  agen-). 

Ashes,  aisshes  Co.  2957  represented 
really  a  duplicate  form,  as  appears  from 
its  having  been  preserved  into  the 
xvi  th  century,  p.  120,  1.  6. 

Die  1109,  see  variants  on  p.  284. 

Dry  420,  see  variants  on  p.  285. 

Dyer,  the  general  orthography  dyer 
362  is  curious,  for  the  ags.  deagan 
would  naturally  give  deyer,  which  how- 
ever is  only  preserved  in  Ha.,  the  rest 
giving  dyere,  and  the  Promptorium 
having  dyyn;  Ha.  has  deye  in  11037. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  habit  had 
confused  the  two  words  dye,  die,  and 
hence  given  the  first  the  same  double 
sound  as  the  second.  There  is  no 
room  for  supposing  the  sound  (dee)  in 
either  case. 

Eye  10,  see  variants  on  p.  285. 

Flesh,  147  is  one  of  the  words  men- 
tioned on  p.  265,  as  having  two  spell- 
ings in  Ha.  see  also  p.  473  note  1,  for 
a  possible  origin  of  the  double  pronun- 
ciation. 

'Height,  heght  P.  1890  is  of  course 
a  clerical  error  for  heighte. 

Neighbour  535,  follows  nigh  in  its 
variants. 

Nigh  732,  535.  The  variants  here 
seem  to  shew  that  this  word  should  be 
added  to  the  list  given  on  pp.  284-6, 
as  having  a  double  pronunciation, 
especially  as  we  have  seen  that  the  (ii) 
sound  is  preserved  in  Devon,  p.  291, 
as  it  is  in  Lonsdale. 

Seen.  The  orthography  seyn  2840 
for  seen  is  supported  by  too  many 
MSS.  to  be  an  error,  it  must  be  a  du- 


plicate form,  retaining  in  the  infinitive 
the  expression  of  the  lost  guttural, 
which  crops  up  so  often  in  different 
parts  of  this  verb,  Gothic  saihwan, 
compare  the  forms  on  p.  279. 

Slay  992,  see  p.  265;  the  double 
sound  (ee,  ai)  may  have  arisen  from  the 
double  ags.  form,  without  and  with  the 
guttural,  the  latter  being  represented 
by  (ai)  and  the  former  by  (ee),  which 
is  more  common. 

Spreind,  isprend,  isprind  2169  must 
be  merely  clerical  errors  for  ispreined, 
as  in  most  MSS.,  because  both  words 
rhyme  with  ymeynd,  which  retains  its 
orthography  in  each  case. 

Whether,  1857,  has  certainly  no 
more  title  to  (ai)  than  beat  or  them, 
but  nevertheless  we  have  seen  Orrmin 
introduce  the  (i)  or  (j)  into  these  words, 
p.  489,  hence  it  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  have  been  some  provincials 
who  said  wheider,  but  still  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  ei  of  E.  and  He.  in 
1857  are  clerical  errors.  The  word  is 
not  common  and  I  have  not  noted 
another  example  of  it  in  E.  He. 

FRENCH  WORDS. 

Barren,  baran  L.  1977,  must  be  a 
clerical  error  for  bar  ay  n. 

Braid  1049,  seems  to  have  had 
various  sounds,  corresponding  to  the 
ags.  bregdan,  icel.  bregda,  and  to  the 
French  broder,  which  would  give  the 
forms  breyde,  browde.  while  broyde 
would  seem  to  be  an  uncertain,  or  mis- 
taken mixture  of  the  two  (braid-e, 
bruud'e,  bruid-e).  "We  do  not  find 
brede  (breed- e).  but  as  the  g  was  some- 
times omitted  even  in  ags.  it  would 
have  been  less  curious  than  brayde. 

Caitiff.  The  orthography  catiff?. 
1552,  1717,  1946,  being  repeated  in 
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three  places,  although  opposed  to  the 
other  six  MSS.  which  determine  caytif 
to  be  the  usual  form,  may  imply  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation  rather  than  be  a 
clerical  error.  The  French  forms  of 
this  derivative  of  the  Latin  captivus, 
as  given  by  Roquefort  are  very  numer- 
ous, but  all  of  them  contain  i,  or  an  e 
derived  from  ai,  thus:  caitif,  caiptif, 
caitieu,  caitis,  caitiu,  caitivie,  cetif, 
cetis,  chaitieu,  chaitif,  chaitis,  chaitiu, 
cheitif,  chetif,  chety,  quaitif,  quetif. 
Roquefort  gives  as  Provenqal  and 
Languedoc  forms  :  caitiou,  caitious, 
caitius,  caitivo.  The  Spanish  cautivo 
has  introduced  the  labial  instead  of  the 
palatal  modification,  while  the  Italian 
only  has  preserved  the  a  pure  by  as- 
similating p,  thus,  cattivo.  If  then 
the  a  in  P.  was  intentional,  it  was  very 
peculiar. 

Chieftain,  cheveten  Ha.  2555,  should 
according  to  the  general  analogy  of 
such  terminations  be  cheveteyn,  and  it 
will  then  agree  with  the  other  MSS. 

Company.  In  compaignye  331,  2105, 
2411,  the  i  is  conceived  by  M.  Fran- 
cisque  Michel  to  have  been  merely 
orthographical  in  French,  introduced 
to  make  gn  mouille,  just  as  *  was  intro- 
duced before  II  to  make  it  mouille. 
Compare  also  p.  309,  n.  1,  at  end.  It 
is  very  possible  that  both  pronuncia- 
tions prevailed  (kumpaim're,  kum- 
pam're)  and  that  the  first  was  con- 
sidered as  French,  the  latter  as  Eng- 
lish. There  is  no  room  for  supposing 
such  a  pronunciation  as  (kumpeemre) 
with  (ee). 

Conveyed.  Conuoyed  E.  2737  is  not 
a  variant  of  the  usual  conueyed,  but 
another  word  altogether,  a  correction 
of  the  scribes. 

Counsel,  counsel  L.  3096,  is  probably 
a  clerical  error  for  counseil  as  in  the 
other  MSS. 

Courtesy.  Curteisye  46,  vileynye  70, 
may  be  considered  together.  They 
were  common  words,  and  the  second 
syllable  was  usually  unaccented,  where- 
as in  curteis,  vileyn,  it  was  frequently 
accented.  Hence  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  ey  strictly  preserved 
in  the  latter,  but  occasional  deviations 
into  non-diphthongal  sounds  occurring 
in  the  former.  Careful  scribes  or 
speakers  seem,  however,  to  have  pre- 
served the  ey  of  the  primitive  in  the 
derivative.  The  vilonye  of  Ha.  Co.  P. 
70,  which  is  replaced  by  viknye  in  Ha. 


740,  serves  to  corroborate  this  view, 
as  evidently  the  scribe  did  not  know 
how  to  write  the  indistinct  sound  he 
heard,  a  difficulty  well  known  to  all 
who  have  attempted  to  write  down 
living  sounds.  See  also  Mr.  Payne's 
remarks,  supra  p.  585.  To  the  same 
category  belong  the  variants  of  por- 
traiture, purveyance,  verily. 

Dais,  dese  L.  for  <&ys=dais  370,  in 
opposition  to  the  six  other  MS.  is  pro- 
bably a  clerical  error  for  deyse  the  final 
e  being  added  also  to  the  rhyming 
word  burgeise  in  L.  which  retains  the  i. 

Dice.  Deys  Ca.  1238  for  dys  is 
clearly  an  error  as  shewn  by  the  rhym- 
ing word  paradys,  but  dys  itself  seems 
to  have  been  accommodated  to  the 
rhyme  for  dees,  which  occurs  in  Ha. 
13882,  and  is  the  natural  representa- 
tive of  the  French  dds. 

Finest.  The  orthography  fey  nest 
Ca.  194,  must  be  a  clerical  error. 

Florin.  The  floren,  florin,  floreyn 
2088  may  be  concurrent  forms  of  a 
strange  word,  and  the  last  seems  more 
likely  to  have  been  erroneous. 

Fresh  92,  had  no  doubt  regularly 
(ee),  but  the  older  (ai)  seems  to  have 
been  usual  to  some,  the  frosshe  of  Ca. 
is  a  provincialism  of  the  order  noted 
on  p.  476 

Kerchiefs.  Couercheis  Ca.  453,  is 
probably  a  mere  clerical  error  for 
couerchefs,  i  having  been  written  for 
/,  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  provin- 
cial scribe  of  Ca.,  to  have  selected  a 
Norman  form  by  design. 

Maintain.  Maynteyne  1778,  sus- 
teyne  1993,  belong  to  the  series  of  words 
derived  from  tenere.  There  is  no  dis- 
agreement respecting  the  ay  in  the 
first  syllable  of  maynteyne ;  sustene  is 
fully  supported  by  the  rhyme,  p.  265, 
1.  1,  and  hence  mayntene,  sustene  are 
probably  the  proper  forms.  I  have 
unfortunately  no  note  of  the  Chau- 
cerian forms  of  obtain,  detain,  retain, 
contain,  appertain,  entertain,  abstain, 
but  probably  -tene  would  be  found  the 
right  form.  The  spelling  ey  and  pro- 
nunciation (ai)  may  have  crept  in 
through  a  confusion  with  the  form 
-teyne =Lat.  -ting ere,  of  which  I  have 
also  accidentally  been  guilty  p.  265, 
1.  25,  as :  atteyne,  bareyne,  must  rhyme, 
1243,  8323,  and  as  -stringere  produces 
-streyne  1455,  1816  in  all  MSS. 

Master,  mystir  Ca.  261  for  master  is 
probably  a  clerical  error. 
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Portraiture  1968,  portrayer  1899; 
the  variants  may  be  explained  as  in 
Courtesy ',  which  see. 

Portraying.  In  portreyyng,  por- 
treyng  1938  there  is  an  omission  of 
one  y  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
of  the  yy  in  the  first  form,  overcome 
by  changing  the  first  y  into  i  in  P. 

Purveyance  1165,  the  variants  may 
be  explained  as  in  Courtesy,  which  see. 

Straight.  Stryt  Ca.  1984,  must  be 
a  clerical  error  for  streyt,  as  the  ab- 
sence of  e  is  quite  unaccountable. 

Suddenly.  Sodanly  L.  1530  must,  as 
we  have  seen  p.  643,  be  an  error  for 


Sustain  1993  see  Maintain. 

Turneynge  Ha.  2557 ;  the  variants 
are  to  be  explained  as  those  of  portray- 
ing, which  see. 

Verily  1174,  the  variants  may  be 
explained  as  in  Courtesy,  which  see. 

Villany  70,  see  Courtesy. 

"Wasseyllage  Ca.  3054,  certainly 
arose  from  a  confusion  in  the  scribe's 
mind,  vasselage  valour  being  unusual, 
he  reverted  to  the  usual  wasseyl  for  an 
explanation,  and  in  wasseyl  we  have  an 
ey  for  an  ags.  (e,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  ey  for  ea  in  Orrmin,  supra 
p.  489. 


The  natural  effect  of  this  examination  has  "been  to  place  the 
variants  rather  than  the  constants  strongly  before  the  reader's  mind. 
He  must  therefore  recollect  that  out  of  the  total  of  1 1 1  words  the 
following  73,  many  of  which  occur  very  frequently,  are  invariably 
spelt  with  one  of  the  phonetically  identical  forms  ai,  ay,  ei,  ey, 
in  each  of  the  seven  MSS.  every  time  they  occur  : — 

again,  aileth,  bewray,  day,  fain,  fair,  dozen,  fail,  franklins  frankeleyns,  fur- 
nace forneys,  gaineth,  gay,  golyardeys, 
harnessed  harneysed,  leisure,  Magdalen 
Maudelayne,  mastery,  meyned,  money, 
ordained,  paid,  pained,  painted,  palace 
paleys,  palfrey,  plain,  plein,  portray, 


laid,  lay,  maidens,  nails,  neither,  said, 
say,  sleight,  two  tweye,  waileth, 

way,  weighed. acquaintance,  a'ieul, 

air,  apayd,  apparelling  apparaillynge, 
array,  attain,  availeth,  bargains,  battle 
bataille,  certain,  chain,  ch&taigne,  com- 
plain, darreyne,  debonnair,  despair, 
dice,  disdain,  displayeth,  distraineth, 


pray,  prayer,  quaint,  raineth,  reins, 
sovereign,  trace  trays,  turkish  turkeys, 
vain,  vein,  very,  wailing. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  variants  only  affect  38  words,  of  which 
few,  except  those  already  recognized  to  have  two  forms  in 
use,  occur  more  than  once,  while  the  variants  confined  to  one  or 
two  MSS.  display  no  manner  of  rule  or  order,  and  are  far  from 
shewing  a  decided  e  form  as  the  substitute  for  ay,  ey.  They  may 
he  classified  as  follows  : 

15  CLERICAL  ERRORS  :  height 
heght,  spreyned  sprend  sprined,  whether 

wheither, barren  baran,  chieftain, 

chevetan,  counsel  counsel,  dice  deys, 
finest  feynest,  kerchiefs  couercheis, 
maintain  maynteyne  mayntene,  master 
mystir,  straight  stryt,  suddenly  sodanly, 
sustain  susteyne,  turneiynge  turnyinge 
tornynge. 

12  DOUBLE  FORMS  :  ashes  aisshes 
asshen,  die  deyen  dyen,  dry  dreye  drye, 
dyer  dyere  deyer,  eye  eighe  yhe,  flesh 
fleissh  flessh,  neighbour  neighebore 
nyjhebour,  nigh  neigh  nyghe,  seen  seyn 

seen,    slain    slayn   sleen, braided 

breided  browdid,  fresh  fresshe  freisshe. 

6  INDISTINCT  UNACCENTED  SYLLA- 


BLES :  courtesy  courteisie  curtesie,  por- 
traiture portreiture  pourtrature,  por- 
trayer portreyor  purtreoure,  purvey- 
ance purveiance  purueance  puruyance, 
verily  verraily  verrely  verrily,  villany 
vileynye  velany  vilonye. 

5  MISCELLANEOUS  :  caitiff  may  have 
been  occasionally  catiffos  well  as  caytif 

conuoyed  was  a  different  reading, 

not   an   error   for   conveyed florin 

being  a  foreign  coin  may  have  been 
occasionally  mispronounced  floreyn, 

portreing  was  an  orthographical 

abbreviation   of  portreiynge was- 


seyllage  was  a  manifest  error  for  the 
unusual  vasselage,  the  usual  wasseyl  oc- 
curring to  the  scribe. 

The  variants,  therefore,  furnish  almost  as  convincing  a  proof  as 
the  constants,  that  ay,  ey  represented  some  sound  distinct  from  e 
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(ee).  But  if  there  was  a  distinct  sound  attachable  to  these  com- 
binations ay,  ey,  in  Chaucer's  time,  what  could  it  have  possibly  been 
but  that  (ai)  sound,  which  as  we  know  by  direct  evidence,  subsisted 
in  the  pronunciation  of  learned  men  and  courtiers  (Sir  T.  Smith  was 
secretary  of  state)  during  the  xvi  th  century,  and  which  the  spelling 
used,  and  no  other,  was  calculated  to  express,  and  was  apparently 
gradually  introduced  to  express.  The  inference  is  therefore,  that 
Chaucer's  scribes  pronounced  ay,  ey  as  (ai)  and  not  as  (ee),  and 
where  they  wished  to  signify  the  sound  of  (ee),  in  certain  well- 
known  and  common  Norman  words,  they  rejected  the  Norman  or- 
thography and  introduced  the  truly  English  spelling  e.  The  in- 
ference again  from  this  result  is  that  there  was  a  traditional  English 
pronunciation  of  Norman  ai,  ei,  as  (ai),  which  may  have  lasted  long 
after  the  custom  had  died  out  in  Normandy,  on  the  principle  already 
adduced  (p.  20),  that  emigrants  preserve  an  older  pronunciation. 

TREATMENT  OF  FINAL  E  IN  THE  CRITICAL  TEXT. 

As  the  following  text  of  the  Prologue  is  intended  solely  for  the 
use  of  students,  it  has  been  accommodated  to  their  wants  in  various 
ways.  First  the  question  of  final  e  demanded  strict  investigation. 
The  helplessness  of  scribes  during  the  period  that  it  was  dying  out 
of  use  in  the  South,  and  had  already  died  out  in  the  North,  makes 
the  new  MSS.  of  little  value  for  its  determination,  the  Cambridge 
and  Lansdowne  being  evidently  written  by  Northern  scribes  to 
whom  a  final  e  had  become  little  more  than  a  picturesque  addition. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  to  examine  every  word  in  connection 
with  its  etymology,  constructional  use,  and  metrical  value.  In 
every  case  where  theory  would  require  the  use  of  a  final  e,  or  other 
elided  letter,  but  the  metre  requires  its  elision,  it  has  been  replaced 
by  an  apostrophe.  The  results  on  p.  341  were  deduced  from  the 
text  adopted  before  it  had  heen  revised  by  help  of  the  Six-Text 
Edition,  and  therefore  the  numbers  there  given  will  be  slightly 
erroneous  *,  but  the  reader  will  by  this  means  understand  at  a  glance 
the  bearing  of  the  rules  on  p.  342. 

The  treatment  of  the  verbal  termination  -ede,  required  particular 
attention.  There  are  many  cases  in  which,  coming  before  a  con- 
sonant, it  might  be  -ed1  or  -de,  and  it  was  natural  to  think  that  the 
latter  should  be  chosen,  because  in  the  contracted  forms  of  two 
syllables,  we  practically  find  this  form  ;  thus :  fedde  146,  bledde 
145,  wente  255,  wiste  280,  spente  300,  coude  326,  346,  383,  kepte 
442,  dide  451,  couthe  467,  tawghte  497,  cawghte  498,  kepte  512, 
wolde  536,  mighte  585,  scholde  648,  seyde  695,  moste  712  and 

1  The  number  of  elisions  of  essential  lowing  are    examples  :    palmer's   13, 

0,  stated  at  13  on  p.  341,  has  been  re-  servawnt's  101,  fether's  107,   finger's 

duced.     The  only  important  one  left  is  129,  hunter's    178,   grayhound's   190, 

meer'  541,  and  that  is  doubtful  on  ac-  sleev's  193,  tavern's  240,  haven's  407, 

count  of  the  double  form  of  the  rhym-  housbond's    460,   aventur's   795.      Of 

ing  word   milker,  see   p.   389.      The  course  (')  is  not  used  as  the  mark  of 

number  of  plural  -es  treated  as  -s  has  the  genitive  cases,  but  only  to  shew  a 

been  somewhat  increased.      The  fol-  real  elision. 
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many  others.  But  even  here  it  is  occasionally  elided.  Mr.  Morris 
observes  that  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Boethius,  and  in  the  elder 
Wycliffite  Yersion  (see  below  §3),  the  -ede  is  very  regularly  written. 
This  however  does  not  prove  that  the  final  e  was  pronounced,  be- 
cause the  orthography  hire,  here,  cure,  youre,  is  uniform,  and  the 
elision  of  the  final  -e  almost  as  uniform.  The  final  e  in  -ede  might 
therefore  have  been  written,  and  never  or  rarely  pronounced.  It  is 
certain  that  the  first  e  is  sometimes  elided,  when  the  second  also 
vanishes,  as  before  a  vowel  or  h  in:  lov'd'  206,  533,  gam'd'  534,  etc. 
But  it  is  also  certain  that  -ed"1  was  pronounced  in  many  cases  with- 
out the  e,  supra  p.  355,  art.  53,  Ex.  Throughout  the  prologue  I 
have  not  found  one  instance  in  which  -ede,  or  -de,  was  necessary  to 
the  metre,1  but  there  are  several  in  which  -ed\  before  a  vowel,  is 
necessary.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  in  point  of  fact  -ed'  remained  in 
the  xvi  th  century,  and  has  scarcely  yet  died  out  of  our  biblical 
pronunciation,  the  presumption  in  favour  of  -ed'  is  very  strong.2  On 
adopting  this  orthography,  I  have  not  found  a  single  case  in  the 
prologue  where  it  failed,  but  possibly  such  cases  occur  elsewhere, 
and  if  so,  they  must  be  compared  to  the  rare  use  of  hadde,  and 
still  rarer  use  of  were,  here  for  the  ordinary  hadd\  wer\  her1. 

The  infinitive  -e  is  perhaps  occasionally  lost.  It  is  only  saved 
by  a  trisyllabic  measure  in:  yeve  penawnce  223.  If  it  is  not 
elided  in  help*  259,  then  we  must  read  whelpe  258,  with  most  MSS. 
but  unhistorically.  On  the  other  hand  the  subjunctive  -e  remains 
as :  ruste  500,  take  503,  were  582,  spede  769,  quyte  770. 

Medial  elisions  must  have  been  common,  and  are  fully  borne  out 
by  the  Cuckoo  Song,  p.  423.  Such  elisions  are:  ev'ry  15,  327, 
ev'ne  83,  ov'ral  249,  ov'rest  290,  rem'nawnt  724,  and :  mon'th  92, 
tak'th  789,  com'th  839.  The  terminations  -er,  -el,  -en,  when  run 
on  to  the  following  vowel,  should  also  probably  be  treated  as 
elisions.  As  respects  -er,  -re,  I  have  sometimes  hesitated  whether  to 
consider  the  termination  as  French  -re,  or  as  assimilated  into  English, 
under  the  form  -er,  but  I  believe  the  last  is  the  right  view,  and  in 
that  case  such  elisions  as:  ord'r  he  214,  are  precisely  similar  to : 
ev'ry  15,  and  occasion  no  difiiculty.  Similarly,  -el,  -le,  are  both 
found  in  MSS.,  but  I  have  adopted  -el,  as  more  consonant  with  the 
treatment  of  strictly  English  words,  and  regarded  the  cases  in  which 
the  I  is  run  on  to  the  following  word,  as  elisions,  thus  :  simp'l  and 
119.  Such  elisions  are  common  in  modern  English,  and  in  the  case 
of  -le,  they  form  the  rule  when  syllables  are  added,  supra  p.  52. 
In :  to  fest'n'  his  hood  195,  we  have  an  elision  of  e  in  en,  and  a  final 
e  elided,  the  full  gerundial  form  being  to  festene,  as  it  would  be 
written  in  prose. 

1  The  plural  weygheden  454,  is  not  tablys,  sadtys,  fadrys,  modrys,  but  its 
in  point.  subsequent   restoration,  accompanied 

2  Mr.  Murray  observes   that  lovde  by  a  suppression  of  the  y  before  the  s, 
would  be  an  older  form  than  loved  for  in    the    more    recent  forms   tabylls 
lovede,  and  grounds  his  observation  on  sadylls,  fadyrs,  modyrs.     These  analo- 
the    fact    of  the    similar  suppression  gies  are  valuable.     All  that  is  implied 
of  the  y  before    I    in  tabyll,  sadyll,  in  the  text  is  that  the  form  -ed  seems 
fadyr,  modyr,  in  the  old  Scotch  plurals  to  have  prevailed  in  Chaucer. 
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As  the  text  now  stands  there  is  no  instance  of  an  open  e,  that  is, 
of  final  e  preserved  before  a  vowel  (supra  p.  341,  1.  2.  p.  363,  art. 
82,  and  infra  note  on  v.  429),  but  there  is  one  instance  of  final  e 
preserved  before  het  (infra  note  on  v.  386). 

METBICAL  PECULIARITIES  or  CHAUCER. 

The  second  point  to  which  particular  attention  is  paid  in  this 
text  is  the  metre.     Pains  have  been  taken  to  choose  such  a  text  as 
would  preserve  the  rhythm  without  violating  the  laws  of  final  e,  and 
without  having  recourse  to  modern  conjecture.     For  this  purpose 
a  considerable  number  of  trisyllabic  measures  (supra  p.  334)  have 
been  admitted,  and  their  occurrence  is  pointed  out  by  the  sign  iii 
in  the  margin.     The  69  examples  noted  may  be  classified  thus : 
i"  ,   arising  from  the  running  on  of  i  to  a  following  vowel,  either  in  two 
words  as :  many  a  60,  212,  229,  etc.,  bisy  a  321,  cari'  a  130,  studi' 
and  184,  or  in  the  same  word,  as :  hivieer  80,  curious  196,  bisier  321, 
which  may  be  considered  the  rule  in  modern  poetry,  see  60,  80,  130, 
184,   196,  212,  229,  303,   321,  322,  349,  350,  396,  438,  464,  530, 

560,  764,  782,  840,  instances 20 

-er,  arising  from  running  this  unaccented  syllable  on  to  a  following 

vowel,  in  cases  where  the  assumption  and  pronunciation  of  -r  would 

be  harsh,  as  :  deliver,  and  84,  sommer  hadd'  394,  water  he  400  ;  and 

in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as :  colerik  587,  leccherous  626 ;  instances       5 

-el,  not  before  a  preceding  vowel,  as  :  mesurabel  was  435,  mawncipel 

was  567,  mawncipel  sett'  586,  instances  3 

-en,  not  before  a  preceding  vowel,  as :  yeomen  from  77  ;  or  before  a  pre- 
ceding vowel  or  h,  where  the  elision  'n  would  be  harsh,  as  :  writen 

a  161,  geten  him  291,  instances 3 

-e,  arising  from  the  pronunciation  of  final  e,  where  it  seems  unnecessary,  or 
harsh,  to  assume  its  suppression,  as  88,  123,  132,  136,  197,  208,  223, 
224,  276,  320,  341,  343,  451,  454,  475,  507,  510,  524,  537,  550,  630, 

648,  650,  706,  777,  792,  806,  834,  853,  instances 29 

Miscellaneous,  in  the  following  lines,  where  the  trisyllabic  measures  are 
italicised  for  convenience. 

Of  Engelond',  to  Cawnterbery  they  wen&Q.  16' 

To  Cawnterbery  withful  devout  corage.  22 

His  heed  was  ball^,  and  schoon  as  any  glas. 

And  thryes  hadd'  she  been  at  Jerusalem. 

Wyd  was  his  pamcA  and  houses  fer  asonder.        491  ^  instances      9 

He  was  a  schepperd,  and  not  a  mercenarie. 

He  waited  after  no  pomp'  and  reverence. 

Ther  coude  no  man  bring'  him  in  arrerage. 

And  also  war'  him  of  a  significavit. 

Total      69 

It  would  have  been  easy  in  many  cases  by  elisions  or  slight 
changes  to  have  avoided  these  trisyllabic  measures,  but  after  con- 
sidering each  case  carefully,  and  comparing  the  different  manu- 
scripts, there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  ground  for  so  doing. 

Allied  to  trisyllabic  measures  are  the  lines  containing  a  super- 
fluous unaccented  syllable  at  the  end,  but  to  this  point,  which  was 
a  matter  of  importance  in  old  Italian  and  Spanish  versification,  and 
has  become  a  matter  of  stringent  rule  in  classical  French  poetry,  no 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  by  older  writers,  whether  French 
or  English,  and  Chaucer  is  in  this  respect  as  free  as  Shakspere. 
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There  are  a  few  cases  of  two  superfluous  unaccented  syllables,  com- 
parable to  the  Italian  versi  sdruccioli,  and  these  have  been  indicated 
by  (+)  in  the  margin.  There  are  only  6  instances  :  berye  merye 
207,  208,  apotecaryes  letuaryes  425,  426,  miscarye  mercenarye  513, 
514,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  class  *-,  so  that  the  two  syllables 
practically  strike  the  ear  as  one. 

But  there  are  also  real  Alexandrines,  or  lines  of  six  measures, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  noticed,  and  which  I 
have  been  very  loth  to  admit.  These  are  marked  vi  in  the  margin. 
There  are  four  instances.  In  : 

But  sore  wepte  sche  if  oon  of  hem  wer'  deed.        148 

the  perfect  unanimity  of  the  MSS.,  and  the  harsh  and  unusual 
elision  of  the  adverbial  -e  in  sore,  and  the  not  common  elision  of  the 
imperfect  e  in  wepte,  which  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  line  to 
one  of  five  measures,  render  the  acceptance  of  an  Alexandrine  im- 
perative, and  certainly  it  is  effective  in  expressing  the  feeling  of 
the  Prioresse.  In  : 

Men  mote  yeve  silver  to  the  pore  freres.  232 

the  Alexandrine  is  not  pure  because  the  caesura  does  not  fall  after 
the  third  measure.  But  the  MSS.  are  unanimous,  the  elisions  mof 
yetf  undesirable,  and  the  lengthening  out  of  the  line  with  the  tag 
of  "the  pore  freres,"  seems  to  indicate  the  very  whine  of  the 
begging  friar.  In 

With  a  thredbare  cop',  as  a  pore  scoleer.  260 

the  pore  which  lengthens  the  line  out  in  all  MSS.,  seems  introduced 
for  a  similar  purpose.  The  last  instance 

I  ne  sawgh  not  this  yeer  so  mery  a  companye.      764 

is  conjectural,  since  no  MS.  gives  the  reading  complete,  but:  I  ne 
sawgh,  or  :  I  sawgh  not,  are  both  unmetrical,  and  by  using  both 
we  obtain  a  passable  Alexandrine,  which  may  be  taken  for  what  it 
is  worth,  because  no  MS.  reading  can  be  accepted. 

The  defective  first  measures  to  which  attention  was  directed  by 
Mr.  Skeat,  supra  p.  333,  have  been  noted  by  (  —  ),  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  MSS.  induces  me  to  accept  13  instances,  1,  76, 
131,  170,  247,  271,  294,  371,  391,  417,  429,  733,  778,  though 
they  are  not  all  satisfactory,  as  several  of  them  (131,  247,  271, 
391,  778)  offend  against  the  principle  of  having  a  strong  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  two  (417,  429)  throw  the  emphasis  in  rather 
an  unusual  manner,  as  :  weel  coud'  he,  weel  knew  he,  where  :  weel 
coud'  he,  well  knew  he,  would  have  rather  been  expected,  but  there 
is  no  MS.  authority  for  improving  them. 

Three  instances  have  been  noted  of  saynt  forming  a  dissyllable, 
as  already  suggested,  (supra  pp.  264,  476),  one  of  which  (697), 
might  be  escaped  by  assuming  a  bad  instance  of  a  defective  first 
measure,  but  the  other  two  (120,  509,)  seem  clearly  indicated 
by  MS.  authority.  See  the  notes  on  these  passages.  They  are 

k  indicated  by  a'i  in  the  margin.1 


1  Mr.  Murray  has  observed  cases  in      then  it  had  its  Scotch  value  (ae), 
Scotch  in  which  ai  was  dissyllabic,  but      p.  637,  n.   1.     He  cites  from   "Wyn- 
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CHAUCER'S  TREATMENT  OF  FRENCH  WORDS. 

The  third  point  to  which  attention  is  directed  in  printing  the 
text  of  the  prologue,  is  linguistic  rather  than  phonetic,  but  seemed 
of  sufficient  interest  to  introduce  in  a  work  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  Chaucer  Society,  namely,  the  amount  of  French  which  Chaucer 
admitted  into  his  English.     * '  Thank  God !  I  may  now,  if  I  like, 
turn  Protestant  1"  exclaims  Moore's  Irish  Gentleman  on  the  evening 
of  16th  April,   1829,  when  the  news  of  the  royal  assent  to  the 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  reached  Dublin.1     And  in  the  same  way  it 
would   appear  that  the  removal  of  the  blockade  on  the  English 
language,  when  after  "fe  furste  moreyn,"  1348,   "John  Cornwal, 
a  maystere  of  grammere,  chaungede  j?e  lore  in  gramere  scole,"2  and 
Edward  III.  enacted  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign,  1362-3,  that  all 
pleas  should  be  pleaded  and  judged  in  the  English  tongue,  the 
jealous  exclusion  of  French  terms  from  English  works,  which  marks 
the  former  period,  seemed  to  cease,  and  English  having  become  the 
victor   did  not   disdain  to  make  free  use  of  the  more  "  gentle" 
tongue,  in  which  so  many  treasures  of  literature  were  locked  up. 
Even  our  older  poems  are  more  or  less  translations  from  the  French, 
though  couched  in  unmistakable   English.      But    in    the   xivth 
century  we  have  Gower  writing  long  poems  in  both  languages, 
and  Chaucer  familiar  with  both,  and  often  seeking  his  originals  in 
French.     The  people  for  whom  he  principally  wrote  must  have 
been  also  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  tongue  of  the  nobles,  and 
large  numbers  of  French  words  must  have  passed  into  common  use 
among  Englishmen,  before  they  could  have  assumed  English  in- 
flectional terminations.     We  have  numerous  instances  of  this  in 
Chaucer.      "Whenever  a  French  verb  was  employed,  the  French 
termination  was  rejected,  and  an  English  inflectional  system  sub- 
stituted.    Thus  using  italics  for  the  French  part,  we  have  in  the 
prologue:  perced  2,  engendered.  4,  421,  inspired  6,  esed  29,  honoured 
50,  embrouded  89,  harneysed  114,  entuned  123,  peyned  139,  rosted  147, 
ypinched  151,  gawded  159,  crouned  161,  purfyled  193,  farsed  233, 
accorded  244,  envyned  342,   chawnged  348,  passed  464,  encombred 
508,  spyced  526,  jpunish'd  657,  trussed  681,  feyned  705,  assembled 
717,  served  749,  grawnted  810,  pray1  den  811,  reuled  816,  studieth 

841. -/owning''  91,  harping'  266,  o/ring'  450,  489,  as*oylwg  661, 

cry'  636,  rost',  broyll\  frye  383,  rehers'  732,  feytie  736.    Again 

we  have  an  English  adjective  or  adverbial  termination  affixed  to 
French  words,  as:  specially  15,  fetislj  124,  273,  certainly  235, 
tolemnelj  274,  staatly  281,  estaatlich  140,  verrayly  338,  really 

town's  Orygynal  Cronykil  of  Scotland,  search  of  a  religion,  by  Thomas  Moore, 

circa  1419-30,  in  reference  to  Malcolm  chap.  i. 

Ceanm6r, 

Malcolm  kyng,  be  lawchful  get,  2  See  the  whole  noteworthy  passage 

Had  on  his  wyf  Saynt  Margret.  from   Trenisa's  translation  of  Higden, 

"Where,  however,  Margret  might  rather  printed  from  the  Cott.  MS.   Tiberius 

have  been  trissyllabic.  D.  VII.,  by  Mr.   R.    Morris,  in  his 

Specimens    of    Early  English,   1867, 

1  Travels  of  an  Irish  gentleman  in  p.  339. 
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=royally  378,  devoutly  482,  scarsly  583,  prively  609,  subtilly  610, 

prively  652,  playnly  727,  properly  729,   rudely  734. dett'lees 

582. In  esy  441,  pomely  616,  we  have  rather  the  change  of  the 

French  -e  into  -y,  which  subsequently  became  general,  but  the  ese 
remains  in  :  esely  469.  In  :  daggeer  113,  392,  we  have  a  substan- 
tive with  an  English  termination  to  a  French  root.  J?ootmantel 
472,  is  compounded  of  an  English  and  French  word.  In  :  dsdiawnce 
211,  loodmann^e  403,  deyery<?  577,  French  terminations  only  are 
assumed.  A  language  must  have  long  been  in  familiar  use  to 
admit  of  such  treatment  as  this.  What  then  more  likely  than  the 
introduction  of  complete  words,  which  did  not  require  to  have  their 
terminations  changed?  The  modern  cookery  book  and  fashion 
magazines  are  full  of  French  words  introduced  bodily  for  a  similar 
reason.  Of  course  the  subject  matter  and  the  audience  greatly 
influence  the  choice  of  words,  and  we  find  Chaucer  sensibly  changing 
his  manner  with  his  matter — see  the  quantity  of  unmixed  English 
in  the  characters  of  the  Yeman,  the  Ploughman,  and  the  Miller. 
To  make  this  admixture  of  French  and  English  evident  to  the  eye, 
all  words  or  parts  of  words  which  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  French 
influence,  including  proper  names,  have  been  italicised,  but  some 
older  Latin  words  of  ecclesiastical  origin  and  older  Norman  words 
have  not  been  marked  and  purely  Latin  words  have  been  put  in 
small  capitals.1  The  result  could  then  be  subjected  to  a  numerical 
test,  and  comes  out  as  follows : 

Lines  containing  no  French  word  .         325,    per  cent.     37*9 


only  one       „ 

two  French  words 
three    „        „ 
four      „        „ 
five2 


343,  „  40-0 

157,  „  18-2 

87,  „  3-4 

12,  „  0-4 

1,  „  0-1 


Lines  in  the  Prologue      .     858  100-0 

If  the  total  number  of  French  words  in  the  prologue  be  reckoned 
from  the  above  data,  they  will  be  found  to  be  761,  or  not  quite  one 
word  in  a  line  on  an  average.  The  overpoweringly  English  character 
of  the  work  could  not  be  more  clearly  demonstrated. 

Chaucer's  language  may  then  be  described  as  a  degraded  Anglo- 
Saxon,  into  which  French  words  had  been  interwoven,  without 
interfering  with  such  grammatical  forms  as  had  been  left,  to  the 
extent  of  about  20  per  cent.,  and  containing  occasionally  complete 
French  phrases,  of  which,  however,  none  occur  in  the  prologue. 
To  understand  the  formation  of  such  a  dead  dialect,  we  have  only 
to  watch  the  formation  of  a  similarly-constructed  living  dialect. 
Such  a  one  really  exists,  although  it  must  rapidly  die  out,  as  there 
are  not  only  not  the  same  causes  at  work  which  made  the  language 
of  Chaucer  develop  into  the  language  of  England,  but  there  are 
other  and  directly  contrary  influences  which  must  rapidly  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  its  modern  analogue. 

1  These  are  very  few  in  number,  see      Mawr'   or  of  Saynt  Beneyt.   173,  in 
5,  162,  254,  336,  429,  430,  646,  662.         which    the    French    words  were    in- 

2  The  line  is:  The  reul'  of  Saynt      dispensable. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  THE  ANALOGUE  OF  CHAUCER'S  ENGLISH. 

Fully  one  half  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  in  the 
United  States  of  America  understand  the  dialect  known  as  Penn- 
sylvania German.  This  neighbourhood  was  the  seat  of  a  great  Ger- 
man immigration  from  the  Palatinate  of  the  Ehine1  and  Switzer- 
land. Here  they  kept  up  their  language,  and  established  schools, 
which  are  now  almost  entirely  extinct.  Surrounded  by  English  of 
the  xvnth  century  they  naturally  grafted  some  of  its  words  on 
their  own,  either  as  distinct  phrases,  or  as  the  roots  of  inflections ; 
and,  perhaps,  in  more  recent  times,  when  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
present  generation  are  educated  in  English,  the  amount  of  intro- 
duced English  has  increased.2  The  result  is  a  living  dialect  which 
may  be  described  as  a  degraded3  High  German,  into  which  English 


1  See  supra,  p.  47,  lines  5  to  15. 

2  Some   of  these    particulars    have 
been  taken  from  the  preface  to  Mr.  E. 
H.   Eauch's    Pennsylvanish    Deitsch ! 
De  Breefa  fum  Pit  Schwefflebrenner  un 
de  Bevvy,  si  Fraw,  fun  Schliffletown 
on  der  Drucker  fum    "  Father  Abra- 
ham," Lancaster,  Pa.,  1868,  and  others 
from  information  kindly  furnished  me 
by  Eev.  Dr.  Mombert,  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.,  in  April,  1869. 

3  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
degraded  form  of  the  present  literary 
high  German,  but  merely  of  the  high 
German  group  of  Germanic  dialects. 
On  19  Aug.  1869,  the  14th  meeting  of 
the  German  Press  Union,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.,  was  held  at  Bethlehem, 
when  an  interesting   discussion  took 
place  on  Pennsylvania  German,  or  das 
Deutsch-Pennsylvanische,  as  it  is  termed 
in  the  Reading  Adler  of  31  Aug.  1869, 
a    German    newspaper    published    at 
Reading,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  U.S.,  from 
which  the  following  account  is  trans- 
lated and  condensed.     Prof.   Notz,   of 
Allentown,  who  is  preparing  a  Penn- 
sylvania   German  grammar,  drew  at- 
tention to  the  recent  German  publi- 
cations on  Frankish,  Upper-Bavarian, 
Palatine,  Swabian,  and  Swiss  dialects, 
and  asserted  that  the  Penn.  Germ,  had 
an  equally  tough  existence  (zdhesLeben) 
and  deserved  as  much  study.     Mr.  Dan 
E.  Schodler  declared  that  the  Germans 
of  Pennsylvania  could  only  be  taught 
literary  high  German,  in  which  their 
divine  service  had  always  been   con- 
ducted, by  means  of  their  own  dialect. 
Dr.  G.  Kellner  justified  dialects.     He 
considered  that  linguists,  including  J. 
Grimm,  had  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hended   the    importance    of   dialects. 
Speech  was  as  natural  to  man  as  walk- 


ing, eating,  and  drinking,  and  the 
original  language  of  a  people  was  dia- 
lectic, not  literary,  which  last  only 
finally  prevailed,  to  use  Max  Miiller's 
expression  as  the  high  language,  (Hoch- 
sprache).  The  roots  of  a  literary 
language  were  planted  in  its  dialects, 
whence  it  drew  its  strength  and  wealth, 
and  which  it  in  turn  modified,  polished 
and  ennobled.  Was  Penn.  Germ,  such  a 
dialect  ?  Many  English  speakers,  who 
knew  nothing  of  German  dialects, 
might  deny  it,  and  so  might  even  many 
educated  north  Germans,  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  south  German 
dialects,  and  regarded  all  the  genuine 
southern  forms  of  Penn.  Germ,  as  a 
corrupted  high  German  or  as  idioms 
borrowed  from  the  English.  They 
would  therefore  style  it  a  jargon,  not  a 
dialect.  Certainly,  the  incorporation 
of  English  words  and  phrases  had  given 
it  some  such  appearance,  but  on  re- 
moving these  foreign  elements  it  re- 
mained as  good  a  dialect  as  the  Alsa- 
tian after  being  stripped  of  its  Gal- 
licisms, in  which  dialect  beautiful 
poems  and  tales  had  been  written, 
taking  an  honourable  position  in  Ger- 
man literature.  Penn  Germ.,  apart 
from  its  English  additions,  was  a  south 
German  dialect,  composed  of  Frankish, 
Swabian.  Palatine,  and  Allemanic, 
which  was  interlarded  with  more  or 
less  English,  according  to  the  counties 
in  which  the  settlements  had  occurred ; 
in  some  places  English  was  entirely 
absent.  All  that  marked  a  dialect  in 
Germany  was  present  in  Penn  Germ., 
and  since  new  immigration  was  per- 
petually introducing  fresh  high  Ger- 
man, the  task  would  be  to  purify  the 
old  dialect  of  its  English  jargon,  and  use 
the  result  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
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words  have  been  interwoven,  without  interfering  with  such  gram- 
matical forms  as  had  been  left,  and  containing  occasionally  complete 
English  phrases.  On  referring  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  last 
paragraph,  the  exact  analogy  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  to  Chaucer's 
English  will  be  at  once  apprehended.  The  dialect  is  said  to  possess 
a  somewhat  copious  literature,  and  it  is  certainly  an  interesting 
study,  which  well  deserves  to  be  philologically  conducted.1  For 
the  present  work*  it  has  an  additional  special  value,  as  it  continually 
exhibits  varieties  of  sound  as  compared  with  the  received  high 
German,  which  are  identical  with  those  which  we  have  been  led  to 
suppose  actually  took  place  in  the  development  of  received  English, 
as  (00,  ee,  AA)  for  (aa,  ai,  au). 

The  orthographical  systems  pursued  in  writing  it  have  been  two, 
and  might  obviously  have  been  three  or  more.  The  first  and  most 
natural  was  to  adopt  such  a  German  orthography  as  is  usually 
employed  for  the  representation  of  German  dialects,  and  to  spell 
the  introduced  English  words  chiefly  after  a  German  fashion.  This 
is  the  plan  pursued,  but  not  quite  consistently,2  in  the  following 
extract,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Mombert.  The  English 
constituents  are  italicised  as  the  French  are  in  the  following  edition  of 
the  prologue.  A  few  words  are  explained  in  brackets  [],  but  any  one 
familiar  with  German  will  understand  the  original,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  an  educated  German  familiar  with  good  English. 


of  Pennsylvania.  The  Penn.  Germ, 
press  was  the  champion  of  this  move- 
ment, by  which  an  entire  German 
family  would  be  more  and  more  im- 
bued with  modern  German  culture. 
As  a  striking  proof  of  the  identity  of 
Palatine  with  Pennsylvanian  German, 
he  referred  to  Nadler's  poems  called 
Frohlich  Pfalz,  Gott  er halt's,  which, 
written  in  the  Palatine  dialect,  were, 
when  read  out  to  the  meeting  by  Dr. 
Leisenring,  a  horn  Penn.  German,  as 
readily  intelligible  to  the  audience  as  if 
they  had  been  written  in  Penn.  German. 
Prof.  Notz  also  observed  that  in  Ger- 
many the  people  still  spoke  among  one 
another  in  dialects,  and  only  excep- 
tionally in  high  German  when  they 
spoke  with  those  who  had  received  a 
superior  education — and  that  even  the 
latter  were  wont  to  speak  with  the 
people  in  their  own  dialect.  This  was 
corroborated  by  Messrs.  Eosenthal, 
Hesse,  and  others.  On  the  motion  of 
Prof.  Notz,  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute 
an  inquiry  into  the  Germanic  forms  of 
expression  in  use  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  report  thereon,  in  order  to  obtain 
materials  for  a  complete  characterisa- 
tion of  the  dialect. 

1  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  to  whom  I  have  been 


under  great  phonetic  obligations,  and 
who  has  been  familiar  with  the  dialect 
from  childhood,  has  promised  to  fur- 
nish the  Philological  Society  with 
some  systematic  account  of  this  pecu- 
liar hybrid  language,  the  living  repre- 
sentation not  only  of  the  marriage  of 
English  with  Norman,  but  of  the 
breaking  up  of  Latin  into  the  Romance 
dialects.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Mombert,  for- 
merly of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  but 
now  of  Dresden,  Saxony,  who  has  long 
been  engaged  in  collecting  specimens, 
has  also  promised  to  furnish  some  ad- 
ditions. The  preceding  note  shews  the 
interest  which  it  is  now  exciting  in 
its  native  country.  In  this  place  it  is 
only  used  as  a  passing  illustration,  but 
through  the  kindness  of  these  com- 
petent guides,  I  am  enabled  to  give 
the  reader  a  trustworthy  account  so 
far  as  it  goes. 

2  Thus  ey  is  used  for  ee  in  keyn  = 
(kmi),  or  rather  (kmn)  according  to  Dr. 
Mombert,  and  ee  for  ih  (ii)  in  Teer,  which 
are  accommodations  to  English  habits. 
Cowskin  retains  its  English  form.  A 
more  strictly  German  orthography  is 
followed  in  L.  A.  Wollenweber's  Ge- 
malde  aus  dem  Pennsylvanischen  Volks- 
leben,  Philadelphia  und  Leipzig,  1869, 
p.  76. 
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Ein    Gesprach. 


1.  Ah,  Davee,  was  hot  Dich 
gestern  Owent  [Abend]  so  ver- 
tollt  schmart  aus  Squeier  Esse- 
beises    kumme    mache  ?      War 
ebbes  [etwas]  letz1  ? 

2.  Six   apartiges!    ich    hab 
jusht  a  bissel    mit    der  Pally 
gQsp'drkt  [played  the  spark],  als 
Dir    ganz   unvermuth   der   olte 
Mann    derzu     knmmt,    ummer 
[und  mir]  zu  vershte'  gibt,  er 
dat  des  net  gleiche.2 

1.  Awer  [aber]  wie  hot  er's 
dir  zu  vershteh'  gegewe'  (gege- 
ben]  ?  Grob  oder  hoflich  ? 

2.  Ach  net   [nicht],    er  hat 
keyn  [kein]  wort  geschwatzt. 

1.  Wellt  wie  hot  er's  dann 
g'mocht  ? 

2.  Er    hat    jusht    de    Teer 


[Thiire]  ufg'mocht,  mir  mei' 
Huth  in  de  Hand  'gewe'  un'  de 
Cow  skin  von  der  Wand  g'kricht 
[gekriegt].  Do  hob'  ich  g'denkt, 
er  that's  net  gleiche,  dass  ich  die 
Pally  shparke  that  un  bin  grod 
fortgange  ;  des  wer  alles,  Sam. 

1.  Ja,  geleddert  hot  er  Dich, 
2)avee,  dann  du  bist  net  gange, — 
g'shprunge  bischt  Du  als  wenn 
a  dutzend  Hund  hinnig  [hinter] 
Dich  her  waren.     Ich  hab  dich 
wohl  geseyhne  [gesehen]. 

2.  Welly  sei  nur  shtill  drfon 
[davon],    und    sags    Memand, 
sonst  werd'  ich  ausgelacht. 

Sam  versprach's ;  awer  som- 
how  muss  er  sich  doch  ver- 
schnappt  ha  we  [haben],  sonst 
hatt's  net  g'druckt  werde  kb'nne. 


The  second  style  of  orthography  is  to  treat  the  whole  as  English 
and  spell  the  German  as  well  as  the  English  words,  after  English 
analogies.  This  apparently  hopeless  task,3  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Ranch,  who  in  his  weekly  newspaper,  Eather  Abraham,  has  weekly 
furnished  a  letter  from  an  imaginary  Pit  i.e.  Peter  Schwefflebrenner, 
without  any  interpretation,  and  in  a  spelling  "  peculiarly  his  own."* 
Perhaps  some  of  the  popularity  of  these  satirical  letters  is  due,  as 


1  South  German  letz,  letsch,  latsch, 
wrong,  left-handed,  as  in  high  German 
links,  for  which  Prof.  Haldeman  refers 
to   Stalder,  and  to  Ziemann,   Mittel- 
hochdeutsches  Worterb.  217.    See  also 
Schmeller,    Bayerisches    Worterb.   2, 
530,  "  (Miar  is  leiz)  mir  ist  nicbt  recht, 
d.  h.  iibel."     Compare  high  German 
verletzen,  to  injure. 

2  Dr.  Mombert  considers  gleichen  in 
this  sense  of  "like,  approve  of,"  to  be 
the   English   word    like    Germanized. 
But    Dr.    Stratmann,  on    seeing    the 
passage,  considered  the  word  might  be 
from  the  old  high  German  lichen,  to 
please.     This  verb,  however,  was  in- 
transitive in  all  the  Germanic  dialects, 
and    in    old    English    (see  Prol.  777 
below  :  if  you  liketh,  where  you  is  of 
course  dative).    The  present  active  use 
seems  to  be  modern  English,  and  I 
have  therefore  marked  it  accordingly. 


3  An  attempt  of  Chaucer's  scribes  to 
write  his  language  after  Norman  ana- 
logies, as  Eapp  supposes  to  have  been 
the  case,  would  have  been  precisely 
analogous.     Fortunately  this  was  not 
possible,  supra    p.    588,  n.  4,  or  we 
might  have  never  been  able  to  recover 
his  pronunciation. 

4  In  the  prospectus  of  his  newspaper, 
Mr.  Rauch  says :    "So   weit  das  mer 
wissa,  is  der  Pit  Schwefflebrenner  der 
eantsich  monn  in   der   United  States 
dsers  Pennsylvanish  Deitsh  recht  shreibt 
un  bushtaweert  exactly  we's  g'shwetzt 
un  ous  g'shprocha  wserd,"  i.e.,  as  far 
as  we  know,  Pit  Schwefflebrenner  is 
the  only  man  in  the   United  States 
who    writes    and    spells  Pennsylvania 
German  correctly,  exactly  as  it  is  gos- 
sipped  and  pronounced. 
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some  of  the  fun  of  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads1  certainly  is,  to  the 
drollness  of  the  orthography,  which  however  furnishes  endless  diffi- 
culties to  one  who  has  not  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  dialect.2 

The  third  orthography  would  be  the  usual  high  German  and 


1  Hans  Breitmann's  "poems  are  writ- 
ten in  the  ch-oll  broken  English,  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Pennsylvanian 
German)  spoken  by  millions — mostly 
uneducated — Germans  in  America,  im- 
migrants to  a  great  extent  from  south- 
ern Germany.     Their  English  has  not 
yet  become  a  district  dialect ;  and  it 
would  even  be  difficult  to  fix  at  present 
the  varieties  in  which  it  occurs." — 
Preface  to  the   8th  edition  of  Hans 
Breitmann's  Party,  with  other  Ballads, 
by  Charles  G.  Leland,  London,  1869, 
p.  xiii.     In  fact  Mr.  Leland  has  played 
with  his  dialect,  and  in  its  unfixed  con- 
dition has  made  the  greatest  possible 
fun  out  of  the  confusion  of  p  with  b,  t 
with  d,  and  g  with  k,  without  stopping 
to  consider  whether  he  was  giving  an 
organically  correct    representation    of 
any  one  German's  pronunciation.     He 
has  consequently  often  written  combi- 
nations which  no  German  would  na- 
turally say,  and  which  few  could,  even 
after  many  trials,  succeed  in  pronoun- 
cing, and    some    which    are    scarcely 
attackable  by  any  organs  of  speech. 
The  book  has,  therefore,  plenty  of  vis 
comica,  but  no  linguistic  value. 

2  The      following      inconsistencies 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
are  worth  notice,  because  similar  ab- 
surdities constantly  occur  in  attempts 
to    reduce    our    English    dialects,    or 
barbaric  utterances,  to  English  analo- 
gies, by  persons  who  have  not  fixed 
upon  any  phonetic  orthography,  such 
as  the  Glossotype  of  Chap.  VI.,  §  3, 
and   imagine    that    the    kaleidoscopic 
character  of  our  own  orthography  is 
not  a  mere  "shewing  the  eyes  and 
grieving  the  heart."     Prof.  H.  says: 
"  The  orthography  is  bad  and  incon- 
sistent, sometimes  English  and  some- 
times German,  so  that  it  requires  some 
knowledge  of  the  dialect,  and  of  English 
spelling  to  be  able  to  read  it. 

"  The  vowel  of  they  occurs  in  ferstay, 
mtfA,  nay,  #Ans,  bees  and  base  ( =  base, 
angry),  h^st  (  =  heisst,  called)  mwich, 
Aaei,  gea — ea  being  mostly  used  (as  in 
heasa,  tswea) ;  but  gedreat  (also  dreet] 
rhymes  its  English  form  treat,  and 
dreat,  (=dreht,  turns)  with  fate. 


"  The  German  a  is  as  in  wh#t  and 
Ml,  but  the  former  falls  into  the  vowel 
of  hwt,  b^t.  Fall  is  represented  by  ah 
in  betzaAla,  and  aa  in  po^r,  but  usually 
by  aw  (au  in  sauga)  as  in  aw  (auch, 
also)  g'sawt  (said,  gesagt).  Hawa  = 
haben,  should  have  been  haw-wa.  The 
vowel  of  what  is  represented  by  a  or 
0,  as  in  was,  war,  hab,  kann,  donn, 
norra,  gonga. 

"  0  of  no  occurs  in  boAna,  so  amoAl, 
=einmal,  coaxa  (=to  coax!)  doch, 
hoar  (  =  haar  hair),  woch,  iroke. 

"  When  German  a  has  become  Eng- 
lish u  of  bwt,  it  is  written  u,  as  in  hwt 
(^hat,  has),  and  a  final,  as  in  macha, 
denka  =  den  ken,  [which  =  («)],  an  =  ein. 

"  The  vowel  of  field,  occurs  in  wie, 
shpeVla,  d<?,  shees,  kr£ya  =  (krii$rlre),  y 
is  used  throughout  for  (yh)  of  regen. 
The  y  of  ray  occurs  in  sei,  si,  ray  and 
raei,  l>ei,  dyfel,  subscn'ba. 

"  W,  when  not  used  as  a  vowel,  has 
its  true  German  power  (bh),  as  in 
tswea  =  zweii  hawa  =  A#0>w,  weasht  = 
weisst,  wenich  and  weanich  \=wenig, 
awer=aber,  and  some  other  examples 
of  b  have  this  sound. 

"  Das  is  for  dass  that,  and  des  is 
used  for  the  neuter  article  das.  The  * 
is  hissing  (s).  The  r  is  trilled  (.r)  as 
in  German.  P  b,  t  d,  k  g,  are  con- 
fused. The  lost  final  n  is  commonly 
recalled  by  a  nasalised  vowel. 

"  Oo  in  fool,  fwll,  appears  in  un, 
when  used  for  und,  uf  for  auf,  wu  = 
wo  where,  Zeitung  pure  German,  shoola 
= schools,  travel  =  trouble. 

*'  English  words  mostly  remain  Eng- 
lish in  pronunciation,  as  in :  meeting- 
house, town,  frolic,  for  instance,  horse- 
race, game  poker  shpeela,  bensa  pitcha 
= pitch  pence,  uf  course;  but  many 
words  are  modified  when  they  cross  a 
German  characteristic,  thus  greenbacks, 
the  national  currency,  is  rather  (kriur- 


?he  vowel  of  iai  occurs  in 
Barricks  =  Berks  county,  lodwarrick 
lodwserrick  =  latwerge  electuary,  kser- 
rich  =  kirche,  wsert = werth,  haer  =  her. 
-le  is  only  an  English  orthography  for 
el  or  7,  sh  is  English." 
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English  orthographies  for  the  words  used,  which  would  of  course 
convey  no  information  respecting  the  real  state  of  the  dialect.  The 
only  proper  orthography,  the  only  one  from  which  such  information 
can  be  derived,  is  of  course  phonetic.  The  kindness  of  Prof.  Halde- 
mann  has  enabled  me  to  supply  this  great  desideratum.1  The 
passage  selected  is  really  a  puff  of  a  jeweller's  shop  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  was  chosen  because  it  is  short,  complete,  characteristic, 
varied,  and,  being  not  political,  generally  intelligible.  It  is  given 
first  in  Mr.  Ranch's  peculiar  Anglo-German  spelling,  and  then  in 
Prof.  Haldemann's  phonetic  transcript,  afterwards  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  words,  the  passage  is  written  out  in  ordinary  High 
German  and  English,  the  English  words  being  italicised,  and  finally 
a  verbal  English  translation  is  furnished.  On  pp.  661-3  is  added 
a  series  of  notes  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  original,  referred  to  in 
the  first  text.  The  reader  will  thus  be  able  to  form  a  good  idea  of 
the  dialect,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  German  and  English 
will  thoroughly  appreciate  the  formation  of  Chaucer's  language. 


1  Professor  Haldeman  not  having 
spoken  the  dialect  naturally  for  many 
years,  after  completing  his  phonetic 
transcript,  saw  Mr.  Rauch  the  author, 
and  ascertained  that  their  pronuncia- 
tions practically  agreed.  The  phonetic 
transcript,  here  furnished,  may  there- 
fore be  relied  on.  Prof.  Haldeman 
being  an  accomplished  phonetician,  and 
acquainted  with  my  palaeotype.  wrote 
the  pronunciation  himself  in  the  letters 
here  used.  Of  course  for  publication 
in  a  newspaper,  my  palaeotype  would 
not  answer,  but  my  glossotype  would 
enable  the  author  to  give  his  Penn- 
sylvania German  in  an  English  form 
and  much  more  intelligibly.  Thus  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  example,  p.  661, 
would  run  as  follows  in  glossotype, 
adopting  Prof.  Haldeman' s  pronuncia- 
tion :  "  Auver  iyh  kon  der  net  ollas 
saugha.  '  Va-rr  [vehrr]  marner  vissa 
vil,  oonn  va-rr  [vehrr]  farrst  raiti 
Krishtaukh  sokh  vil— dee  faaynsti  oonn 
beshti  hressents,  maukh  selverr  dorrt 
ons  Tsaums  gaia,  oonn  siyh  selverr 
soota.  Noh  mohrr  et  press'nt.  Peet 
Shveff'lhrennerr."  But  the  proper 
orthography  would  be  a  glossotype 
upon  a  German  instead  of  an  English 
basis.  The  following  scheme  would 
most  probably  answer  all  purposes. 
The  meaning  of  the  symbols  is  ex- 
plained by  German  examples,  unless 
otherwise  marked,  and  in  palaeotype. 
LONG  YOWELS  :  ie  lieb  (ii),  eeheet  (ee), 
ae  sprache  (EE,  sea}),  aa  Aa\  (aa),  ao 
Eng.  awl  (AA),  oo  Boot  (oo),  uh  PfwAl 


(uu),  ue  C/ebel  (yy),  oe  Oe\  (oece). 
SHORT  VOWELS  :  t  Stnn  (i,  »),  e  B<?tt 
(e,  E),  a  Eng.  bat  (E,  33),  a  all  (a),  a 
Eng.  what  (A  o),  o  Motte  (o  o),  u  Pfwnd 
(u,  «),  u  Fwlle  (y),  6  Bocke  (oe),  e  eine 
(e),  Eng.  bwt  (B,  9),  (()  sign  of  nasality. 
DIPHTHONGS  :  ai  Ham  (ai),  oi  Eng. 
joy,  Hamburgh  EU\Q  (oi),  aii  theo- 
retical EU\Q  (ay),  au  kawen  (au). 
CONSONANTS  :  j  ja.  (j),  w  wie  (b\i), 
Eng.  w  (w)  must  be  indicated  by  a 
change  of  type,  roman  to  italic,  or  con- 
versely, h  Aeu  (H),  p  b  (p  b),  t  d  (t  d), 
tsch  dsh  (tsh  dzh),  k  g  (k  g),  &H  (kn), 
/  v  (f  v),  th  dh  (th  dh),  ss  Niisse  (s), 
*  wiese  (z),  sch  sh  (sh  zh),  ch  gh  (£h 
kh,  g\i  gh),  r  I  m  n  (r  1  m  n),  ng  nk 
(q  qk).  German  readers  would  not 
require  to  make  the  distinction  ss,  s, 
except  between  two  vowels,  as  Wiese, 
Niisse,  Fuesse.  They  would  also  not 
find  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
e,  e  final,  or  between  er,  er,  unaccented. 
For  similar  reasons  the  short  vowel 
signs  are  allowed  a  double  sense.  This 
style  of  writing  would  suit  most  dia- 
lectic German,  but  if  any  additional 
vowels  are  required  ih,  eh,  ah,  oh,  are 
available.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
following  example,  omitting  the  dis- 
tinction e,  e,  would  then  run  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Aower  ich  kon  der  net  olles 
saoghe.  Waer  meener  wisse  wil,  un 
waer  ferst  reeti  Krischtaoch  sokh  wil, 
— die  fainsti  un  beschti  bressents,  maokh 
selwer  dort  ons  Tsaoms  geee,  un  sikh 
selwer  suhte.  Noo  moor  et  press'nt. 
Piet  Schwefflbrenner." 
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1. 
KAUCH'S  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


2. 
PROF.  HALBEMAN'S  PRONUNCIATION. 


Pennsylvanish     Deitsh.       ~P^nsilyee  'nis&    Daitsh. 

Mr.1  Fodder  Abraham2  Printer 
— Deer  Sir :  Ich  kon  mer  now 
net3  helfa4 — ich  mus  der  yetz 
amohl5  shreiva6  we  ich  un  de 
Bevvy7  ousgemocht  hen  doh  fer- 
gonga8  we  mer  in  der  shtadt 
Lancaster  wara. 

Der  hawpt9  platz  wu10  mer 
onna11  sin,  war  dort  in  selly 
Zahm's  iwer  ous  sheana  Watcha12 
un  Jewelry  establishment,  grawd 
dort  om  eck13  fun  was  se  de  JSTord 
Queen  Strose w  heasa  un  Center 
Shquare — net  weit  fun  wu  das 
eier  office  is. 

In  all  meim  leawa  hab  ich  ne 
net  so  feel  tip-top  sheany  sacha 
g'sea,  un  sell15  is  exactly  was  de 
Bevvy  sawgt.16 

We  mer  nei  sin  un  amohl  so  a 
wennich  rum  geguckt  hen,  donn 
secht16  de  Bevvy — loud  genunk17 
das  der  monn  's  hut  heara  kenna 
— "  Now  Pit,"18  secht  se,  "weil 


M«'s*t'r 

pnirt'r — Diir  Sor :  Ikh  kAn  m'r 
nau  net  helf'B — ikh  mus  d'r  Jets 
•Bmool'  shr«ibh*B  bhii  ^-h  un  di 
Bebhi  «us'gBmAkht  Hen  doo 
f'rgAq*^  bhii  m'r  in  d'r  shtAt 
Leq'kesht'r  bhAA're. 

D'r  HAApt  plAts  bhuu  m'r  An"e 
sm,  bhAr  dArt  in  sel'i  TSAADIS 
z'blr'r  aus  shee'nu  bhAtsh"e  un 
tshu'^lre  estep'l/shmBnt,  grAAd 
dArt  Am  ek  fun  bhAs  si  di  JSTort 
Kfiin  Shtroos  H^'SB  un  Sen't'r 
Shkbh<?0r — net  wait  fun  bhuu 
dAs  #i''r  Af'/s  is. 

In  A!  maim,  leebh'u  HAb  «^h 
nii  net  so  fiil  t«'p*tAp  shee'ni 
sAkh"6  "ksee'Te  un  sel  is  eksaeki* 
bhAs  di  Pebh-e  sAAkt. 

Bhi  m'r  n«i  sm  un  'Bmool  soo 
•B  bhen'^h  rum  gBgukt*  Hen, 
dAn  se^ht  di  Bebh*« — laut  ge- 
nuqk'  dAs  d'r  mAns  sat  neer*^ 
—  "Nau  P*t,"  se/tht  si, 


3.  German  and  English  Translation. 


4.   Verbal  English  Translation. 


Pennsylvanisches      Deutsch.  Pennsylvania    German. 


Mr.  Vater  Abraham,  Printer — Dear 
Sir  :  Ich  kann  mir  now  nicht  helfen  — 
ich  muss  dir  jetzt  einmal  schreiben  wie 
ich  und  die  Barbara  ausgemacht  haben, 
da  vergangen,  wie  wir  in  der  Stadt 
Lancaster  waren. 

Der  Haupt-Platz  wo  wir  an  sind, 
war  dort  in  selbiges  Zahms  iiberaus 
schb'ne  Watchv  und  Jewelry  Estab- 
lishment, grade  dort  an-der  Ecke  von 
was  sie  die  Nord  Queen  Strasse  heis 
sen  und  Centre  Square — nicht  weit  von 
wo  dass  euer  office  ist. 

In  all  meinem  Leben  habe  ich  nie 
nicht  so  viele  tiptop  schb'ne  Sachen 
gesehen,  und  selbiges  ist  exactly  was 
die  Barbara  sagt. 

"Wie  wir  hinein  sind  und  einmal  so 
ein  wenig  herum  geguckt  haben,  dann 
sagte  die  Barbara — laut  genug  dass  der 
Mann  es  hat  horen  konnen — "Now, 


Mr.  Father  Abraham,  Printer — 
Dear  Sir  :  I  can  myself  now  not  help 
— I  must  to-thee  now  once  write,  how  I 
and  the  Barbara  managed  [i.e.  fared] 
have  there  past,  as  we  in  the  town 
Lancaster  were. 

The  chief-place  where  we  arrived 
are,  was  there  in  same  Zahm's  over- 
out  beautiful  TFatches  and  Jewelry 
Establishment,  exactly  there  at  corner 
of  what  they  the  North  Queen  Street 
call,  and  Centre  Square — not  far  from 
where  that  your  office  is. 

In  all  my  life  have  I  never  not  so 
many  tiptop  beautiful  things  seen,  and 
same  is  exactly  what  the  Barbara 
says. 

As  we  hence-into  are,  and  once  so  a 
little  around  looked  have,  then  said  the 
Barbara — loud  enough  that  the  man  it 
has  to-hear  been-able — "Now,  Peter" 
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1.  Ranch's  Orthography,  continued. 
se  der    di  watch    g'shtola  lien 
dort  in  Nei  Yorrick,19  musht  an 
neie  kawfa,  un  doh  gookts  das36 
wann20  du  dich  suta21  kennsht."22 

"We  se  sell  g'sawt  hut,  donn 
hen  a  wer  amohl  de  kserls23  dort 
hinnich24  em  counter  uf  geguckt. 
Eaner  hut  si  brill  gedropt,25 
un  an  onnerer  is  uf  g'shtonna 
un  all  hen  mich  orrig26  freind- 
lich  aw27  geguckt. 

Donn  sogt  eaner — so  a  wen- 
nich  an  goot  guckicher28  ding — 
secht  er,  "  Ich  glawb  doch  now 
das  ich  weas  waer  du  bisht." 
"  Well, "  sog  ich,  "  waar 
denksht  ?"  "  Ei  der  Pit  Schwef- 
flebrenner. "  ' l  Exactly  so, "  hab 
ich  g'sawt.  "  Un  des  doh  is 
de  Bevvy,  di  alty,"  secht  er. 
"Aw  so,"  hab  ich  g'sawt. 

Donn  hut  er  mer  de  hond 
gewa,  un  der  Bevvy  aw,  un 
hut  g'sawt  er  het  shun  feel  fun 
meina  breefa  g'leasa,  un  er  wa3r 
orrig  froh  mich  amohl  selwer 

3.  Germ.  $  Eng.  Translation,  cont. 

Peter,"  sagte  sie,  "well  sie  dir  deine 
Watch  gestohlen  haben  dort  in  Neu 
York,  musst  du  eine  neue  kaufen,  and 
da  guckt  es  [als]  dass  wann  du  dich 
suiten  konnest." 

Wie  sie  selbiges  gesagt  hat,  dann 
haben  aber  einmal  die  Kerls  dort  hin- 
terig  dem  counter  aufgeguckt.  Einer 
hat  seine  Brille  gedropt,  und  ein  an- 
derer  ist  aufgestanden  und  alle  haben 
mich  arg  freundlich  angeguckt. 

Dann  sagt  einer — so  ein  wenig  ein 
gutguckiges  Ding  —  sagte  er,  "  Ich 
glaube  doch  now  dass  ich  weiss  wer  du 
bist."  "  Well"  sage  ich,  " wer 
denkest?"  "Ei,  der  Peter  Schwefel- 
brenner."  "  Exactly  so,"  habe  ich 
gesagt.  "  Und  das  da  ist  die  Barbara, 
deine  Alte,"  sagte  er.  "  Auch  so," 
habe  ich  gesagt. 

Dann  h  t  er  mir  die  Hand  gegeben, 
und  der  Barbara  auch,  und  hat  gesagt 
er  hatte  schon  viel  von  meinen  Brief  en 
gelesen,  und  er  ware  arg  froh  mich 


2.  Haldeman's  Pronunciation,  cont. 
"bhoil  si  dir  d#i(  bhAtsh 
kshtool"e  Hen  dArt  m  TSai  jAr'tk, 
musht  t?n  nai'B  kAAf"B,  un  doo 
gukts  dAs  bhAn  du  d*Ah  suut'B 
kensht." 

Bhi  si  sel  ksAAt  nat,  dAn  Hen 
AA'b'r  Bmool*  di  kaerls  dArt  Hor- 
ikh  i3m  k«unt*'r  uf  gegukt*. 
JEk'n'r  nat  s«i  bril  gedrApt',  un 
en  An'^rar  is  uf  kshtAiris  un  A! 
nen  m«'^h  Ar'tkh.  frtrindii/th  AA; 
gBgukt'. 

DAH  sAkt  ee"DiT  —  soo  B  bhen'^h 
^n  guut  guk'f'Ah'r  d«'q  —  se&ht  ^r, 
"  Ikh  glAAb  do&h  n«u  dAs  ikh 
bh^s  bhffir  du  b«sht."  "  Bhel," 
SAgtyfch,  Ubha3rdeqksht?"  "  Ai 
d'r  Pit  Shbh^f-lbren-'r."  "  Ek- 
saek  -1*  soo,  '  '  HAb  ikh  ksAAt  .  "  "  Un 
des  doo  is  di  Bebh**,  dai  Alt'*,'' 
se^ht  a3r.  "  :AA  soo,"  HAb  ikh 
ksAAt." 

DAJI  nat  ser  m'r  di  HAnd 
gebh'B,  un  d'r  Pebh'f"  AA,  un  nat 
ksAAt  ser  net  shun  fiil  fun  m«in'i3 
briif'a  glee's1®,  un  aer  bhaea3r 
froo  mt^h  vmool'  sel'bh^r 


4.  Verbal  JEna.  Translation,  cont. 

said  she,  "because  they  to-thee  thy 
watch  stolen  have  there  in  New  York, 
must  thou  a  new  (one)  buy,  and  there 
looks  it  [as]  that  if  thou  thee  suit 
mightest." 

As  she  same  said  has,  then  have 
again  once  the  fellows  there  behind  the 
counter  up-looked.  One  has  his  spec- 
tacles dropped,  and  another  is  up-stood, 
and  all  have  me  horrid  friendlily  on- 
looked. 

Then  says  one  —  so  a  little  a  good- 
looking  thing  —  said  he,  "I  believe, 
however,  now  that  I  know  who  thou 
art."  "  Well"  say  I,  "  who  thinkest 
(thou  that  I  am)  ?  "  "  Eh,  the  Peter 
Sulphurburner."  "Exactly  so,"  have 
I  said.  u  And  that  there  ist  the 
Barbara,  thy  old-woman,"  said  he. 
"  Also  so,"  have  I  said. 

Then  has  he  me  the  hand  given,  and 
to-the  Barbara  also,  and  has  said  he 
had  already  much  of  my  letters  read, 
and  he  was  horrid  glad  me  once  self  to 
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1.  Ranch's  Orthography,  continued. 
tsu  seana.29     Donn  sin  mer  awer 
amohl  on  bisness. 

Watcha  hen  se  dort,  first-raty 
for  16  dahler  bis  tsu  450  dahler. 
Noch  dem  das  mer  se  amohl 
recht  beguckt  hen,  is  de  Bevvy 
tsu  der  conclusion  kumma  an 
Amerikanishe  watch  tsu  kawfa. 

Dort  hen  se  aw  was  se  Ter- 
mommiters  heasa  —  so  a  ding 
dass  earn30  weist  we  kalt  s'wetter 
is,  un  sell  dinkt  mich  kent  mer 
braucha  alleweil.  Any-how  mer 
hen  eans  gekawft. 

De  watch  is  aw  an  first-raty. 
Ich  war  als31  uf32  der  meanung 
das  de  Amerikanishe  watcha 
waerra  drous  in  Deitshlond 
g'macht,  un  awer  sell  is  net 
wohr.  Tin  de  house-uhra ;  chee- 
many33  fires  awer  se  hen  about 
sheany !  Uf  course  mer  hen  aw 
eany  gekawft,  for  wann  ich 
amohl  Posht  Meashder  bin  mus 
ich  eany  hawa  for34  in  de  office 
ni  du. 

3.  Germ.  $  Eng.  Translation,  cont. 
einmal  selber  zu  sehen(en).   Dann  sind 
wir  aber  einmal  an  business. 

WatchQ  haben  sie  dort,  first-rate-^ 
fur  sechzehn  bis  zu  vier  hundert  (und) 
fiinfzig  Thaler.  Nachdem  dass  wir  sie 
einmal  recht  beguckt  haben,  ist  die 
Barbara  zu  der  conclusion  gekommen 
eine  Amerikanische  watch  zu  kaufen. 

Dort  haben  sie  auch  was  sie  Ther- 
mometers heissen — so  ein  Ding  das 
einem  weiset  wie  kalt  das  Wetter  ist, 
und  selbiges  diinkt  mich  konnten  wir 
brauchen  alleweile.  Anyhow  wir 
haben  eines  gekauffc. 

Die  Watch  ist  auch  eine  first-rate-^. 
Ich  war  also  auf  [alles  auf,  also  o/?] 
der  Meinung  dass  die  Amerikanischen 
Watcha  waren  draussen  in  Deutschland 
gemacht,  und  aber  selbiges  ist  nicht 
wahr.  Und  die  Hausuhren ;  Gemini 
fires  !  aber  sie  haben  about  schone !  Of 
course  wir  haben  auch  eine  gekauft, 
for  wann  ich  einmal  Post  Master  bin, 
muss  ich  eine  haben  for  in  die 
hinein  [zu]  thun.  . 


2.  Haldeman's  Pronunciation,  cont. 
tsu  seen'v.    Din  sm  m'r  AAblr'r 

An  b«'s*nes. 

BhAtsh  '13   nen   si   dArt,    farst 
e'ti  f'r  sekh'tsee  be's  tsu  fnr- 


dem  dAS  m'r  sii  vmool'  re^ht 
hegukt*  Hen,  is  di  Peblri  tsu  d'r 
kAnkluu'sh^n  kunvB  ran  :Ameri- 
kAA'm'shB  bhAtsh  tsu  kAAf'B. 

DArt  nen  si  AA  bhAs  si  ter- 
mAnrit'rs  h^s'a  —  so  B  dz'qdAs  eem 
bhaist  bhi  kAlt  's  bhet*'r  is,  un 
sel  dtqt  m^h  kent  m'r  braukh"e 

Hen 


Dii  bhAtsh  is  AA  BU  farst  r^^'t*. 
Ikla.  bhAr  A!S  uf  der  m<90'nuq  dAS 
dii  :Amer«'kAA*nishi3  bhAtsh'^ 
bhaer'B  dr«us  m  DaitshiAnt 
gmAAkht',  un  AA'bh'r  sel  is 
net  bhoor.  Un  dii  H0us'mrre; 
m  foirs  !  AA'bh'r  si  Hen 
*  shee'nil  Uf  koors  m'r 
Hen  AA  een't  gekAAft",  f'r  bhAn 
ikh  vmool'  Poosht  M^sh't'r  bm 
mus  ikh  ee'ni  HAA'bh^  for  in  di 
A.f'is  n«i  du. 

4.  Verbal  Eng.  Translation,  cont. 
see.     Then    are    we    again    once   on 
business. 

Watches  have  they  there,  first-rate 
(ones)  for  sixteen  up  -to  four  hunderd 
(and)  fifty  dollars.  After  that  wie 
them  once  rightly  beseen  have,  is  the 
Barbara  to  the  conclusion  come,  an 
American  watch  to  buy. 

There  have  they  also  what  they 
Thermometers  call  —  so  a  thing  that 
to-him  shows  how  cold  the  weather 
is,  and  same  thinks  me  might  we  use 
presently.  Anyhow  we  have  one 
bought. 

The  watch  is  also  a  first-rate  (one). 
I  was  always  on  [all  up  =  entirely 
of,  always  of~\  the  opinion  that  the 
American  watches  were  there-  out  in 
Germany  made,  and  but  same  is  not 
true.  And  the  houseclocks  ;  Gemini 
Fires  !  but  they  have  about  beautiful 
(ones)  !  Of  course  we  have  also  one 
bought,  for  when  I  once  Post  Master 
am,  must  I  one  have,  for  into  the 
office  hence-in  (to)  do. 
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1.  Ranch's  Orthography,  continued. 

Se  hen  aw  an  grosser  shtock 
fun  Silverny  Leffla,  Brilla,  un 
ich  weas  net  was  olles.  De 
Bevvy  hut  gedu  das  well  ich 
yetz  boll  amohl35  an  United 
Shtates  Government  Officer  si 
waer,  set  ich  mer  aw  an  Brill 
kawfa,  un  ich  hab  aw  eany 
krickt  das  ich  now  net  gevva 
deat  fer  duppelt's  geld  das  se 
gekosht  hut,  for  ich  kon  yetz 
noch  amohl  so  goot  seana  un 
leasa  das36  tsufore. 

Un  we  ich  amohl  dorrich  my 
neie  Brill  geguckt  hab,  donn 
hab  ich  aersht  all  de  feiny  sacha 
recht  beguckt,  un  an  examina- 
tion gemacht  fun  Breast  Pins, 
Rings,  Watch-ketta,37  Shtuds, 
Hessera  un  Govvella,  etc. 

Eans  fun  sella  Breastpins  hut 
der  Bevvy  about  goot  aw-g'- 
shtonna,  awer  er  hut  mer  doch  a 
wennich  tsu  feel  g'fuddert  der- 
fore — 25  dahler,  un  donn  hab 


2.  Haldeman's  Pronunciation,  cont. 

Sii  sen  AA  Bn  groo*si3  shtAk 
fun  SfTbhttnLf  Lef*'lB,  Brj'l'B  un 
ikh  bh^s  net  bhAs  A!~BS.  Dii 
Pebh-fl  sat  geduu*  dAs  bh^il  ikh 
jets  bAl  Bmoc/l*  'en  Jun^i'tet 
Sht^ts  Gaf-'rimmt  ONser  sai 
bha303r,  set  ikh  m'r  AA  •en  Br*l 
kAA'fe,  un  ikh  HAp  AA  ee'm  kr/kt, 
d\s  ikh  n«u  net  gebh-e  deet  f'r 
dup-'lts  geld  dAs  sii  gekasht* 
net,  f'r  ikh  kAn  jets  nokh  ^mool* 
s00  guut  se0'ni3  un  lee'sv  dAs 
tsufoor. 

Un  bhii  itih  •emool*  dAT'^h 
mait  nai-i  Brs'l  gtjgukt'  HAp, 
dAn  HAp  itch  aersht  A!  dii  fai'ni 
sAkh"B  re^ht  b^gukt*  un  ^n 
ekssemmeslr'n  gumAkht'  fun 
Bresht'pms,  E«qs,  BhAtsh'ket"B, 
Shtats,  Mes"Bre  un  GAbh^'lB, 
etset'^re. 

Eens  fun  sel'B  Bresht-pms  Hat 
d'r  Bebh'*  ^b^ut*  guut  AA{'- 
gsht'AAn'B,  AA'bh'r  aer  Hat  mer 
dokh  B  bhenel'h  tsu  fiil  gfud''rt 
d'rfoor-  —  fthf  un  tsbhin's^kh 


3.  Germ.  $  Eng.  Translation,  cont. 

Sie  haben  auch  einen  grossen  stock 
von  silbernen  Loflfeln,  Brillen,  und  ich 
weiss  nicht  was  alles.  Die  Barbara 
hat  gethan  dass  well  ich  jetzt  bald 
einmal  ein  United  States  Government 
Officer  sein  werde,  sollte  ich  mir  auch 
eine  Brille  kaufen,  und  ich  habe  auch 
eine  gekriegt,  dass  ich  now  nicht  geben 
thate  fur  doppelt-das  Geld  das  sie 
gekostet  hat,  for  ich  kann  jetzt  noch 
einmal  so  gut  sehen  und  lesen  [als] 
dass  zuvor. 

Und  wie  ich  einmal  durch  meine 
neue  Brille  geguckt  habe,  dann  habe 
ich  erst  alle  die  feinen  Sachen  recht 
beguckt  und  an  examination  gemacht 
von  Breastpins,  Rings,  TFataA-ketten, 
Studs,  Messer  und  Gaheln,  etc. 

Eins  von  selhigen  Breastpins  hat  der 
Barbara  about  gut  angestanden,  aher  er 
hat  mir  doch  ein  wenig  zu  viel  gefodert 
dafiir— fiinf  und  zwanzig  Thaler— und 


4.  Verbal  Eng.  Translation,  cont. 

They  have  also  a  great  stock  of  silver 
spoons,  spectacles,  and  I  know  not 
what  all.  The  Barbara  has  done  [es- 
timated] that  because  I  now  soon  once 
a  United  States  Government  Officer  be 
shall,  should  I  me  also  a  pair-of-spec- 
tacles  buy,  and  I  have  also  one  got, 
that  I  now  not  give  would-do  for 
double  the  money  that  it  cost  has,  for 
I  can  now  still  once  so  good  see  and 
read  [as]  that  before. 

And  as  I  once  through  my  new 
spectacles  looked  have,  then  have  I 
first  all  the  fine  things  right  be-seen, 
and  an  examination  made  of  Breast- 
pins, Rings,  TPatchchams,  Studs,km\eB 
and  forks,  etc. 

One  of  the  same  Breastpins  has  the 
Barbara  about  good  on-stood  [suited], 
hut  he  has  me,  however,  a  little  too 
much  asked  therefore — five-and-twenty 
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1.  Ranch's  Orthography,  continued. 

ich  mer  tsuletsht  eany  rous  ge- 
pickt  fer  drei  faertle  dahler,  fer 
selly  sogt  de  Bevvy,  is  anyhow 
ahead  fun  ennicher38  onnery  in 
Schliffletown. 

A  wer  ich  konn  der  net  alles 
sawya.  Waer  meaner39  wissa 
will,  un  waer  first  raty  krishdog 
sach  will — de  feinsty  un  beshty 
presents,  mog  selwer  dort  ons 
Zahms  gea  un  sich  selwer  suta. 
No  more  at  present. 

Pit  Schwefflebrenner. 


2.  Haldeman's  Pronunciation,  cont. 

tAA'l'r,  un  dAn  HAb  ikh  mir 
tsuletsht'  ee'm  r#us  gep^'kt'  f  r 
trad  feert'l  tAA'ler,  f  r  seH'  sAkt 
di  Bebh'2  is  en'i'sau  i3het'  fun 
en'^h^r  An'^r/  in  Shl/fitaun. 

:Aa'bb'r  «&h  kAn  d'r  net  A!"BS 
sAA'glm  Bhaer  m^n*'r  bh«s"B 
bhel,  un  bhaer  ferst  Teei'i  Kresh*- 
tAAkh  sAkh  blul — dii  faursht*' 
un  besht'fl  bres'ents,  mAAkh  sel*- 
bh'r  dArt  Ans  TsAAms  gee"B  un 
sikh  sel'bh'r  suu'tc.  !N"oo  moor 
et  bres*'nt. 

Piit  Shbhef-lbren-'r. 


3.  Germ.  $  Eng.  Translation^  cont. 
dann  habe  ich  mir  zuletzt  eine  heraus 
gepickt  fur  drei  Viertel  Thaler,  for 
selbiges  sa^t  die  Barbara  is  anyhow 
ahead  von  einiger  anderen  in  Schliffel- 
town. 

Aber  ich  kann  dir  nicht  alles  sagen. 
Wer  mehr  wissen  will,  und  wer  first- 
rate-Q  Christtag  Sachen  will  —  die 
feinsten  und  besten  presents,  mag  selber 
dort  an's  Zahms  gehen  und  sich  selber 
tuiten.  No  more  at  present. 

Peter  Schwefelbrenner. 


4.  Verbal  Eng.  Translation,  cont. 
dollars  —  and  then  have  I  for-me  at- 
last  one  out  picked  for  three-quarters 
(of  a)  dollar,  for  same  says  the  Barbara 
is    anyhow    ahead    of    any    other    in 


But  I  can  thee  not  all  say.  Who 
more  know  will,  and  who  first-rate 
Christmas  things  will  —  the  finest  and 
best  presents,  may  himself  there  to-the 
Zahm's  (house)  go,  and  him  self  suit. 
No  more  at  present. 

Peter  Schwefelbrenner. 


Notes  on  the  above  Text. 


1  Mister    is    used    as    well   as   the 
German     form     (m^sh-t'r).  —  S.    S. 
Haldeman. 

2  Father  Abraham  means  the  late 
president  Abraham  Lincoln,  assumed 
as  the  title  of  Ranch's  newspaper. 

3  The  guttural  omitted,  as  frequently 
in  nicht,  nichts. 

4  The  infinitive  -e  for  -en,  as   fre- 
quently   in    Chaucer,  and    commonly 
now  on  the  Rhine. 

5  Einmal,   a  common   expletive,  in 
which  the   first  syllable,  even  among 
more  educated  German  speakers  sinks 
into  an  ind-stinct  (E).      Observe  the 
transition  of  (a)  into  (00} . 

6  'I  he  common  change  of  (b)   into 
(bh). 

7  Bevvy,  or  Pevvy,  is  a  short  form 
of  Barbara,  a  rather  common  name  in 
the  dialect.    Both  forms  are  used  in  the 
following  specimen. — S.S.  H .     German 
Babbe,  Babchen,  compare  the  English 
Bab,  Babby. 


8  Doh  here,  fergonga    recently,  an 
adverb,   not  for  vergangene    Woche. — 
S.  S.  H. 

9  Observe  the  frequent  change    of 
the  German  au,  indisputably  (au,  «u) 
into  English  (AA),  precisely  as  we  find 
to  have  occurred  in   English  of  the 
xvn  th  century. 

10  The  not  unfrequent  changes  of  o 
long    into    (uu)    are    comparable    to 
similar  English  changes  xv  th  century. 

11  Onna,  the  preposition  an  used  as  a 
verb,   as  in  the   English    expression, 
"  he  ups  and  runs."     I  take  this  view 
because    sind   is  an  auxiliary  and  a 
present  tense  form,  but  the  adverbial 
tendency  of  onna  (as  if  thither)  must 
nevertheless    not    be    overlooked.     A 
German  will  sometimes  use  in  English 
an  expression  like  "  outen  the  candle!" 
rarely  heard  in  English — S  S.  hf. 

13  Observe  here  a  German  plural 
termination  e  affixed  to  an  English 
word. 
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13  Ecke  being  feminine^  the  correct 
form  is  an  der  Ecke,  although  -eck  in 
composition  is  neuter,  as  dreieck,  vier- 
eck.— S.S.H.      In    Schmeller's  Bayr. 
Wort.    1,    25,    "das    Eck,    eigentlich 
Egg"  is  recognized  as  south  German. 
In  the  following  word  fun  for  vont 
short  o  becomes  (u)  or  («). 

14  This  change  of  German  a  to  o  is 
common,  as  in  (shloof"B)  for  schlafen, 
(shoo/)    for  schaf,   etc.— S.S.H.      See 
note    5,   and  compare  this   with   the 
change  of  ags.  (aa}  into  South  English 
(oo,  oo),   while   (aa)  remained  in  the 
North. 

15  This  frequent  and  difficult  word 
has  been  translated  selbiges  throughout, 
as  the  nearest  high  German  word,  and 
selly,  9  lines  above  it,  may,  in  fact,  in- 
dicate this  form  .     Compare  Schmel- 
ler's Bayr.  Wort.  3,  232,  "  Selb  [de- 
clinabel]  in  Schwaben  b'fter  nach  erster 
Declin.-Art  (sel-er,  e,  es),  in  A.   B. 
lieber  nach  zweiter  [der,  die,  das  (s'l, 
den  s'ln,  di  s'ln),  etc.]  gebraucht,  statt 
des  hochd.  jener,   e,   es,   welches   un- 
volksiiblich  ist.       [Fur  der,  die,   das 
selbe  im  hochd.  Sinn.  d.h.  idem,  eadem, 
idem,   braucht  die   Mundart  der  die, 
das  nemliche.~\  (s'l  as  mal,  des  s'l  mal, 
sTnmlz)  jenes  Mel,    (s'l -a  tsait)    zu 
jener  zeit,  (s'l  at-Halb-m)  oder  (-bh^gq) 
desfjenigen]  wegen." 

16  Sawgt=sagt,   says,    secht  =  siigt, 
instead  of  sagte,  said,  with  the  Umlaut. 
— S.  S.  H.     The  weak  verb  has  there- 
fore a  strong  inflection.      This  distinc- 
tion is  preserved  throughout.    Compare 
the  common  vulgar  (and  older  ?)  forms 
slep,  swep,  with  the  usual  slept,  wept, 
and  see  supra  p.  355,  art.  54. 

17  Genunk,  with  educed  k,  is  com- 
mon in  archaic  and  provincial  German, 
and   Rollenhagen   rhymes  Jung,  ipro- 
nounce&junck  dialectically,  with  trunk. 
— S.  S.  H.      See  supra  p.  192,  n.  1. 

18  (Ps't)  or  (Piit)  may  be  used  for 
this  short  form  of  Peter.— S.S.H.     It 
is  the  English  Pete,   not  a   German 
form  as  the  vowel  shews 

19  Observe  the  vowel  educed  by  the 
strong    trill    of  the    ( r).     For  con- 
venience (r  i.  has  been  printed  through- 
out,  but  the  reader  must   remember 
that  it  is  always  distinctly,  and  some- 
times forcibly,  trilled  with  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  and  never  sinks  to  (a). 

20  Das     wann,     that     though,     as 
though.— S.  S.  H.     Gookts  das  wann, 
for  sieht  es  aus  als  ob,  it  looks  as  if. 
See  note  36. 


21  Observe  the  German  infinitive 
termination  -e  for  -en,  added  to  a 
purely  English  verb. 

2-  The  development  of  s  into  (sh)  is 
remarkable  in  high  German.  It  is 
acknowledged  as  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation before  t,  p  at  the  beginning  of 
a  syllable,  throughout  Germany,  even 
North  German  actors  not  venturing  to 
say  (st-,  sp-)  even  in  Hamburg,  as  I 
am  informed,  the  capital  of  that  pro- 
nunciation. But  in  final  -st,  the 
common  (-sht)  is  looked  upon  as  a 
vulgarism,  even  in  Saxony. 

23  Kcerls,  may  have  an  English  s, 
but  the  form  is  often  playfully  used  by 
good  speakers  in  Germany,  and  hence 
may    have    been    imported    and    not 
adopted. 

24  Hinnich  for  hinter  has  developed 
a  final  -ig,  but  this  is  a  German  ad- 
dition. 

26  Gedropt,  the   German  participial 
form  for  dropped.     So  also  elsewhere  I 
find  gepunished,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  Chaucer's  y punish? d,  Prol. 
v.  657. 

ze  Or  rig,  very,  Swiss  arig  (Stalder 
1,  110),  German  arg,  but  not  used  in 
a  bad  sense. — S.S.H.  The  word  arg 
implies  cunning  and  annoyance,  but 
its  use  as  an  intensitive  is  comparable 
to  our  horrid,  awfully,  dreadfully, 
which  are  frequently  used  in  a  good 
sense,  as:  horrid  beautiful,  awfully 
nice,  dreadfully  crowded.  Das  ist  zu 
arg  !  that  is  too  bad.  too  much !  is  a 
common  phrase  even  among  educated 
Germans. 

27  Aw  for  German  an  is  nasalised, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  same 
syllable  when  used  for  the    German 
auch,   also.  —  S.  S.  H.      This  recent 
evolution  of  a  nasal  sound  in  German, 
common  also  in  Bavarian,  may  lead  us 
to  understand  the  comparatively  recent 
nasal  vowels  in  French,  infra  Chap. 
VIII,  §  3. 

28  'I  he  gender  is  changed  because  it 
refers  to  a  man ;  so  in  high  German  it 
is  not   unfrequent    to    find    Frduleint 
Mddchen,  although  they  have  a  neuter 
adjective,   referred  to  by  a   feminine 
pronoun,  as  :  <k  das  Fraulein  hat  ihren 
Handschuh  fallen  lassen,"  the  young 
lady  [neuter]  has  dropped  her  [fern.] 
glove. 

29  In  an  earlier  line  g1  sea  forgesehen, 
but  here  we  have  a  double  infinitive, 
as  if  zu  sehenen.     This  is  also  used  for 
the  third  person  plural  of  the  present 
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tense,  as  in  sie  gehen-a,  they  go. — 
S.S.H.  Compare  also  ich  hab  dich, 
wohl  ges'eyhne,  in  the  Gesprdch,  p. 
654.  This  seems  comparable  to  what 
Prof.  Child  calls  the  protracted  past 
participle  in  Chaucer,  supra  p.  357, 
art.  61.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  present  specimen  attentively  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  similarity 
between  this  Pennsylvania  German 
and  Chaucer's  English  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  final  -e,  -en  of  the  older 
dialects.  The  form  (sel-bhur)  in  the 
preceding  line  preserves  the  b  in  the 
form  (bhj.  Schmeller  also  allows  selber 
to  preserve  the  b  as  (sTba),  see  n.  15. 

30  Das  earn  weist,  that  shews  him, 
that    shews    to    one    or   a  person. — 
S.  S.  H.     Eam=einem,  not  ihm. 

31  This  als  is  Swiss,  which  Stalder 
defines  by  ehedem  hitherto  and  immer 
always,  compare  ags.  eal-enge  altoge- 
ther and  eal-wig  always. — S.S.H.    See 
also  Schmeller  Bayr.- Wort.  1,  50.    Dr. 
Mombert  takes  als  to  be  an  obsolete 
high   German  contraction  of  alles  in 
the  sense  of  ever,  mostly,  usually. 

32  Prof.  Haldeman  takes  uf  for  auf, 
but   der    Meinung,   and    not   auf  der 
Meinung,  is  the  German  phrase,   and 
hence    the    word    may    be    English, 
as    afterwards,    uf  course.    But    this 
is  hazardous,  as  uf  in  this  sense  could 
hardly  be  joined  with  a  German  dative 
der  Meinung.     Can  als  uf  be  a  dialec- 
tic expression  for  alles  auf,  literally  all 
up,  that  is,  entirely?  Compare,  Schmel- 
ler, Bayr.  Wort.  1,  31,  "auf  und  auf, 
von  unten  (ganz,  ohne  Unterbrechung) 
bis  oben,  auf  und  nider  vom  Kopf  bis 
zum  Fuss,  ganz  und  gar." 

G3  Cheemany  is  the  English  exclama- 
tion Oh  jeemany. — S.S.H.  The  Eng- 
lish is  apparently  a  corruption  of:  Oh 
Jesus  mini,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Gemini.  But  what  is  the  last  part 
of  this  exclamation  :  fires  ?  Prof. 
Haldeman,  suggests,  hell  fires  !  Dr. 
Mombert  derives  from  the  shout  of: 
fire !  Can  the  near  resemblance  in 
sound  between  cheemany  and  chimney, 
have  suggested  the  following  fires  ? 
Such  things  happen. 

34  For  in  de  office  ni  du  seems  to 
stand  for  urn  in  die  office  hinein  zu 
thun.  The  use  of  for  for  urn  is  a  mere 
Anglicism,  but  why  is  zu  omitted  be- 
fore thun  ?  By  a  misprint,  or  dialec- 


tically  for  euphony?  It  is  required 
both  by  the  German  and  English 
idiom.  Dr.  Mombert  considers  the 
omission  of  zu  dialectic  in  this  place, 
elswhere  we  find  zu  do. 

35  Boll  amohl,  bald  einmal,   pretty 
soon,  shortly.    This  use  of  einmal  once, 
appears  in  the  English  of  Germans,  as 
in  :  "  Bring  now  here  the  pen  once." 
-S.S.H. 

36  Das.      This    is    not  the  neuter 
nominative  article  das,  which  is  des  in 
this  dialect,  but  a  contraction  of  als 
dass,  with  the   most  important  part, 
als,  omitted. — S.S.H.     I  am  inclined 
to  take  it  for  dass  used  for  als,  as  in 
the  former  phrase  das  wann  =  als  ob, 
see  note  20.     According  to  Schmeller, 
Bayr.  Wort.    1,   400   "dass  schliesst 
sich  als   allgemeinste  conjunction,  in 
der  Rede  des  Volkes,  gern  andern  con- 
junctionen  erklarend  an,  oder  vertritt 
der  en  Stelle." 

37  Watch-ketta,  a  half  English,  half 
German  compound,  is  comparable  to 
Chaucer' sfootmantel,  half  English  and 
half  French,  in  Prol.  infra,  v.  472,  and 
supra  p.  651,  1.  6. 

38  This  may  be  the  English  any. 
like   the   German  einig,   treated    like 
einiger,  or  it  may  be  a  legitimate  de- 
velopment of  this,  as   eins  is  eens. — 
S.S.H.     The  latter  hypothesis  seems 
the  more  probable,  and  then  the  Eng- 
lish signification  may  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  German  word  from  simi- 
larity of  sound.     Dr.  Mombert  thinks 
the  word  may  be  either  any  treated  as 
a  German  word,  or  irgend  einer  cor- 
rupted.      Observe  the    frequent    use 
of  (ee)  for  (ai)  as  eens  for  eins.     The 
transitions  of  (au)  into  (AA),  (ai)  into 
(ee),  (aa)  into  (00),  and  ocasionally  (o) 
in  (u),  are  all  noteworthy  in  connection 
with  similar  changes  in  English. 

39  Meaner  for  mehr  is  obscure.    Com- 
pare Schmeller,  Bayr.  Wort.  2,  581 ; 
"  manig,  Schwab,  menig,  meng,  a)  wie 
hochd.  manch  ....    Comparativisch 
steht  in  Amberg.  Akten  v.  1365  "An 
ainem  stuck  oder  an  mengern."  .  .  . 
Sonst  hb'rt    man    im    b.   W.   wie  in 
Schwaben  einfacher   den   Comparativ 
mener,  mehr,  welcher  eher  aus  (mee, 
me)  als  aus  menger  entstellt  scheint ; 
oder  sollte  es  noch  unmittelbar  zum 
alten  mana-  gehoren?" 
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F.  "W.  GESENIUS  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  or  CHAUCER. 
Two  German  scholars,  Professors  Gesenius  and  Rapp,  have  pub- 
lished special  studies  on  the  language  and  pronunciation  of  Chaucer, 
of  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  give  an  account.  The  following  is 
a  condensed  abstract  of  the  treatise  entitled  :  De  Lingua  Chauceri 
commentationem  grammaticam  scripsit  Fridericus  Guilelmus  Ge- 
senius, Bonnae,  1847,  8vo.  pp.  87.  The  writer  (who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  late  Prof.  Wilhelm  Gesenius,  of  Halle,  the 
celebrated  Hebraist,)  used  Tyrwhitt's  text  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
according  to  the  1843  reprint.  In  the  present  abstract  Wright's 
spelling  and  references  to  his  ed.  of  Harl.  MS.  7334  (which  have 
all  been  verified)  are  substituted,  and  much  relating  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Tyrwhitt's  text  is  omitted  ;  inserted  remarks  are 
bracketed.  Gesenius's  ags.  orthography  has  been  retained. 


PART  I.     THE  LETTERS. 

Chaucer  seems  to  add  or  omit  a  final 
e  at  pleasure,  both  in  ags.  and  fr. 
words,  as  was  necessary  to  the  metre  ; 
and  he  used  fr.  words  either  with  the 
fr.  accent  on  the  last  syllable  or  with 
the  present  English  accent,  for  the 
same  reason. 

Chap.  I.  Vowels  derived  from  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Short  vowels  are  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  by  either  one  or  two  in 
monosyllables,  and  long  vowels  have  a 
single  consonant  followed  by  e  final. 

I.  Ags.  short  a  is  preserved  in :  land 
402,  hand  401,  bigan  5767,  ran  4103, 
drank  6044,  thanked  927  ;  but  fluctu- 
ates often  between  a  and  0,  as :  londes 
14,  hond  108,  outsprong  13526.  bygon 
7142,  nat  2247,  drank  13970,  i-thanked 
7700  [in  the  three  last  cases,  Tyrwhitt 
has  6]. 

Short  a  answers  to  ags.  a,  according 
to  Grimm's  separation  d  =  goth.  #, 
and  <s=gothic  e,  as:  what,  that  pron., 
ags.  hvat  J-at;  atte.  ags.  at  29;  glas 
152,  have  ags.  habban,  etc. 

Short  a  also  answers  to  ags.  Ha,  as 
in :  alle  ags.  eall  1 0,  scharpe  ags. 
scearp  114,  halle  372.  barme  10945, 
starf  935,  4703,  halpe  [  Tyrwhitt.  hilp 
Wright]  5340,  karf  9647,  hals  4493. 

Long  a  is  either  a  preserved  ags.  a 
long,  or  a  produced  ags.  a  short,  as  : 
make  ags.  macjan  4763,  name,  fare 
7016,  ham,  ags.  ham  4030.  That  this 
last  word  was  pronounced  differently 
to  the  others,  which  probably  even 
then  inclined  to  a  (FR),  is  shewn  by 
its  interchange  with  home,  whereas  a 
always  remains  in  make,  name,  etc. 


Long  a  also  arises  from  ags.  a  short, 
as  :  smale  ags.  sraal  9,  bar  620  ;  fadur 
100,  blake  2980,  this  last  vowel  is 
sometimes  short  as  629. 

Long  a  like  short  a  also  arises  from 
ags  ea,  as :  gaf.  ags.  geaf  177,  mary, 
ags.  mearh  382,  jape  ags.  ge'ap  4341, 
ale  3820,  gate  1895,  cave,  etc. 

II.  Chaucer's  e  replaces  several  dis- 
tinct ags.  vowels. 

Short  e  stands 

for  ags.  e  short,  in :  ende  15,  wende 
16,  bedde,  selle  3819,  etc. 

for  ags.  i,  y,  in :  cherche  (Wr. 
chirche).  ags.  circe  4987 ;  selle  ags. 
syl,  threshold,  3820,  rhyming  with 
selle,  ags.  sylle  ;  scheeld  ags.  scyld 
2S95,  rhyming  with  heeld,  ags.  heold, 
kesse  ags.  cyssan  8933  ;  stenten,  ags. 
stintan  906  ;  geven,  ags.  gifan,  gyfan 
917,  etc.  These  forms  are  only  found 
when  wanted  for  the  rhyme,  and  i  is 
the  more  common  vowel. 

for  ags.  ea,  ed  in :  erme,  ags.  e'ar- 
mjan  13727;  erthe,  ags.  eard,  eorfte 
1M98  ;  ers,  ags.  ears  7272  ;  derne,  ags. 
dearn  3200,  3297  ;  berd  272 ;  est,  ags. 
east  1905. 

for  ags.  eo  in :  sterres,  ags.  steorra 
270 ;  cherles  ags.  ceorl,  ger.  kerl, 
7788 ;  yerne  ags.  georne,  ger.  gern, 
6575  ;  lerne.  ags.  leornjan.  310  ;  swerd 
112,  werk  481,  derkest  4724;  yelwe, 
ags.  geolu  677. 

Long  e  stands 

for  ags.  short  e  in :  ere,  ags.  erjan 
888  ;  queen,  ags.  even  870,  etc. 

for  ags.  long  e,  move  frequently,  in  : 
seke,  ags.  secan  13  ;  kene  104,  grene 
103,  swete  5,  mete  1902,  wepyng  2831, 
deme  1883. 
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for  ags.  ae  long :  heres,  ags.  haer 
557;  breede,  1972;  lere,  ags.  laeran 
6491  ;  see  59,  yeer  82,  reed  3527, 
slepen  10,  dene  369,  speche  309,  strete 
3823,  etc. 

for  ags.  eo  as  in  :  seke,  ags.  seoc  18, 
as  well  as  :  sike,  ags.  sioca  245,  these 
diphthongs  eo,  io,  had  probably  a  simi- 
lar pronunciation  and  are  hence  fre- 
quently confused,  so  heofon,  hiofon, 
and  /edS,  lidft ;  scheene,  ags.  sceone, 
beautiful,  1070  ;  leef  1839,  theef  3937  ; 
tene,  ags.  teona,  grief,  3108 ;  deepe 
129,  chese  6480,  tree  9337,  tre  6341, 
prestes  164,  prest  503,  etc. 

for  ags.  ea  and  ed  in  :  eek  5,  gret  84, 
beteth  11078,  neede  306,  reede  1971, 
bene  9728,  chepe  5850,  deef  448, 
stremes  1497,  teeres  2829,  eet  13925, 
mere  544. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  concluded 
concerning  the  pronunciation  of  these 
e's,  which  arose  from  so  many  sources. 
They  all  rhyme,  and  may  have  been 
the  same.  In  modern  spelling  the  e  is 
now  doubled,  or  more  frequently  re- 
verts to  ea. 

III.  The  vowel  *  has  generally  re- 
mained unchanged  at  all  periods  of  the 
language.     Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  its  interchange  with  e  where 
the  ags  y  was  the  mutate  of  u  or  eo,  io, 
thus:  fist  6217,  fest  14217,  ags.  fyst; 
mylle  4113,   melle   3921,   ags.   myll ; 
fel  5090,  fille  10883,  ags.  feol ;  develes 
7276,    devyl    3901    [divel    Tyrwhitt, 
deuel  Heng.   and  Corp.],  ags.  dioful. 
The  i  generally  replaces  ags.  y,  and  e 
replaces  ags.  eo.     Long  *  similarly  re- 
places long  ags.  y,  as  occasionally  in 
ags.     Short  ags.  i  seems  to  have  been 
lengthened  before  Id,  nd,  [no  reasons 
are   adduced,]    as    in:    wylde    2311, 
chylde  2312,  fynde  2415,  bynde  2416. 
Undoubtedly  this  long  i  was  then  pro- 
nounced as  now,   namely  as   German 
ei  (ai).      [Pronunciatio  longse  vocalis 
i  sine  dubio  iam  id  aetatis  eadem  fuit 
quam  nunc,  id  est  ei.']     In  the  con- 
tracted forms  fint,  grint  for  jindeth, 
grindeth,  there  was  therefore  a  change 
of  ww&tjfat  having  the  German  short 
i,  andjindeth  German  ei.     [No  reasons 
adduced.] 

IV.  Short  o  stands 

for  ags.  short  o  in :  wolde  651, 
god  1254. 

for  ags.  short  u :  somer  ags.  sumer 
396 ;  wonne  ags.  wunnen  51 ;  nonne 
118,  sonne  7,  domb  776,  dong  532, 
sondry,  ags.  sunder,  14,  25.  Nearly 


all  these  words  are  now  written  with  u, 
and  preserve  Chaucer's  pronunciation, 
for  summer  is  written,  but  sommer 
spoken  [i.e.  Gesenius  did  not  distin- 
guish the  sounds  (a,  o).] 

for  ags.  short  a,  as  already  observed, 
and  o  is  generally  preferred  before  nd, 
and  remains  in  Scotch  and  some 
northern  dialects. 

Long  o  stands 

for  ags.  long  o  in  :  bookes,  ags.  boc, 
1200  ;  stooden  8981,  stood  5435,  took 
4430,  foot  10219,  sone  5023,  sothely 
117,  etc. 

for  ags.  long  a  in  :  wo,  ags.  va  8015, 
moo  111,  owne,  ags.  agen  338,  homly 
7425,  on  31,  goost  205,  hoote  396, 
ooth  120,  loth  488.  In  such  words  a 
is  uncommon,  the  sole  example  noted 
being  ham  4030.  Both  o's  rhyme  to- 
gether and  were  therefore  pronounced 
alike.  At  present  the  first  is  u  and  the 
second  o. 

for  ags.  short  u  in :  sone  79  ;  wone, 
ags.  vunjan  337,  groneth  7411. 

V.  Short  u  stands  for  ags.  short  u 
in :  ful,  ags.  full  90,  lust  192,  but  142, 
cursyng  663,  uppon  700,  suster  873, 
shulde  probably  arose  from  some  form 
sculde,  not  sceolde,  as  we  have  no  other 
instance  of  ags.  eo  becoming  short  u. 
There  is  no  long  u  in  Chaucer. 

VI.  The  vowel  y  is  occasionally  put 
for  i. 

VII.  The  diphthong  ay  or  ai  stands 
for  ags.  ilg  in :  day,  ags.  dag  19,  weie 
793,  lay  20,  mayde  69,  sayde  70,  faire 
94,  tayl  3876,  nayles  2143,  pleye  236, 
reyn     592,    i-freyned,     ags.    fragnan 
12361.     These  examples  shew  that  ey 
was  occasionally  written  for  ay,  and 
hence  that  ey,  ay  must  have  been  pro- 
nounced alike. 

VIII.  The  diphthong  ey  or  ei  arose 
from  ags.  ed  as  in :  agein,  ags.  age  an 
8642,  or  from  edg  as :  eyen,  ags.  eage 
152,  deye,  ags.  deagan  6802,  [mori,  is 
there  such  a  word  in  ags.  ?  it  is  not  in 
Bosworth  or  Ettmiiller;    Orrmin  has 
de-^enn,   supra  p.    284.      There    is   a 
deagan  tingere.]     The  change  in  these 
two  last  words  may  be  conceived  thus  : 
first  g  is  added  to  ei,  then  replaced  by 
j  (j)  and  finally  vanishes,  as  eige,  eije, 
eie  or  eye.     From  eah  comes  eigh,  as 
eahta,  hedh,  nedh,  sledh,  which  give 
eyght,   heygh,  neygh,  sleygh.      This 
orthography  is  however  rare,  and  highe, 
nighe,  slighe,  or  hie  nie  slie,  without 
gh,  which  was  probably  not  pronounced 
at  that  time,  are  more  common.     The 
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word  eight  explains  the  origin  of  night, 
mighty  etc.,  from  ags.  neaht,  meaht, 
which  were  probably  first  written 
might,  meight,  and  then  dropped  the 
*.  [There  is  no  historical  ground  for 
this  supposition.] 

IX.  The  diphthong  ou,  or  ow  at  the 
end  of  words  or  before  e,  answers  to 
ags.  long  u  (as  the  German  au  to  me- 
dieval German  u),  in :  hour,  ags.  bur 
15153,  oure  34,  schowres  1,  toun,  ags. 
tun  217  ;  rouned,  ags.  run  7132,  doun, 
ags.  dun  954 ;  hous  252,  oule  6663,  bouk, 
ags.  buce,  Germ,  bauch,  2748,  souked 
8326,  brouke,  ags.  brucan,  use,  10182, 
etc.     In  many  of  these  words  ow  is 
now  written. 

Before  Id  and  nd,  ou  stands  sometimes 
for  ags.  short  u.  Before  gh,  ou  arises 
from  ags.  long  o,  and  answers  to  middle 
German  uo,  as :  inough,  ags.  genog, 
mhg.  genuoc  375  ;  rought,  ags.  rohte 
8561,  3770,  for  which  au  is  sometimes 
found,  compare  sale  4185,  sowle  4261. 

Finally  ou  sometimes  arises  from 
ags.  eov,  as  in :  foure,  ags.  f cover  210  ; 
trouthe,  ags.  treovth,  46,  etc. 

X.  The  diphthong  eu,  ew,  will  be 
treated  under  w. 

Chap.  2.      Consonants  derived  from 
Anglosaxon. 

I.  Liquids  I,  m,  n,  r. 

L  is  usually  single  at  the  end  of 
words,  though  often  doubled,  as  it  is 
medially  between  a  short  and  any 
vowel,  but  between  a  long  vowel  and 
a  consonant  it  remains  single. 

The  metathesis  of  R  which  occurs 
euphonically  in  ags.,  is  only  found  in : 
briddes  2931,  10925  ;  thrid  2273, 
threttene  7841,  thritty  14437  ;  thurgh 
2619.  But  as  these  words  have  re- 
gained their  primitive  forms  bird, 
third,  through,  we  perceive  that  the 
metathesis  was  accidental.  In  other 
words  the  transposed  ags.  form  disap- 
pears in  Chaucer,  thus  :  gothic  rinnan, 
ags.  irnan,  Chaucer  renne  3888 ; 
frankic  drescan,  ags.  ]>erscan,  Ch. 
threisshe  538,  threisshfold  3482  ags. 
)>rescvold,  )>erscvold ;  frank,  prestan, 
ags.  berstan,  Ch.  berst  [Harleian  and 
Lansdowne  bresten  Ellesmere  and 
Hengwurth,  and  Corpus,  brestyn  Cam- 
bridge,] 1982  ;  goth.  brinnan,  ags.  Mr- 
nan,  Ch.  bren  2333  ;  modern  run, 
[urn  in  Devonshire],  thrash,  but  burn 
burst. 

II.  Labials  b,  p,f,  w. 

B  is  added  euphonically  to  final  m  in 


lamb  4879,  but  not  always,  as  lymes 
4881,  now  limbs. 

P  is  used  for  b  in  nempnen  4927. 

F,  which  between  two  vowels  was  v 
in  ags.,  is  lost  in  heed  109,  ags.  hedfod, 
hedvod.  There  seems  to  be  a  similar 
elision  of/  from  ags.  efenford  in  enforce 
2237  [emforth  Ellesmere,  Hengwrt, 
Corpus,  enforte  Cambridge,  hensforth 
Petworth,  enforce  Lansdowne],  com- 
pare han  for  haven  754,  1048,  etc.  F 
is  generally  final,  as :  wif  447,  lyf 
2259,  gaf  1902,  haf  2430,  stryf  1836 
knyf  3958,  more  rarely  medial,  [the 
instances  cited  have  final /in  "Wright], 
where  it  is  generally  replaced  by  v, 
not  found  ags.,  as:  wyve  1862,  lyves 
1720,  geven  917,  heven  2441,  steven, 
ags.  stefen  10464;  havenes  409. 

V  is  never  used  finally,  but  is  re- 
placed by  w,  followed  sometimes  by  e, 
as :  sawgh  2019,  draw  2549,  now  2266, 
sowe  2021,  lowe  2025,  knew  2070, 
bliew  10093,  fewe  2107,  newe  17291, 
trewe  17292.  In  the  middle  of  a  word 
aw,  ow  are  replaced  by  au,  ou,  but 
before  v,  w  is  retained,  as :  howve 
3909,  schowve  3910. 

W  arises  from  ags.  g,  as  in:  lawe,  ags. 
lagu  311 ;  dawes,  ags.  dag,  11492,  and 
as  day  is  more  common  for  the  last,  we 
also  find  lay  for  the  first,  4796.  Com- 
pare also  fawe  ags.  faegen  5802  rhym- 
ing with  lawe,  i-slawe  945,  for  fain, 
slain.  W  also  replaces  g  in :  sawe 
1528,  6241,  mawe  4906,  wawes  1960, 
sorw  10736,  morwe  2493,  borwe  10910, 
herberw  4143,  herbergh  767,  11347. 

III.  Linguals  d,  t,  th,  s. 

The  rule  of  doubling  medial  conso- 
nants is  neglected  if  D  stands  for  ags.  ft, 
as  :  thider  4564,  whider  6968,  gaderd, 
togeder,  etc.,  in  the  preterits  dide 
3421,  7073,  8739,  and  hade  556,  619, 
[Ellesmere  and  a  few  MSS.  where  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  accommodation 
to  the  rhymes  spade,  blade.]  Similarly 
i-written  161,  i-write  5086,  although 
the  vowel  was  short  in  ags.  [It  is 
lengthened  by  Bullokar  in  the  xvi  th 
century,  p.  114,  1.  7.]  Perhaps  litel 
has  a  long  i  in  Chaucer's  time,  see  87, 
5254. 

S  final  is  often  single,  as :  blis  4842, 
glas  152,  amys  17210.) 

The  termination  es  in  some  adverbs 
is  now  ce,  as :  oones  3470,  twyes  4346, 
thries  63,  hennes  hens  10972,  14102, 
henen  4031  [in  Tyrwhitt,  heythen 
Ellesmere,  heithen  Corpus,  no  cor- 
responding word  in  Harleian],  henne 
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2358  ;    thennes    5463,   4930,  thenne 
6723;  whennes  12175. 

The  aspirate  TH  had  a  double  cha- 
racter J?  ft  in  ags.,  and  a  double  sound, 
which  probably  prevailed  in  Chaucer's 
time,  although  scarcely  recognized  in 
writing.  That  th  was  used  in  both 
senses  we  see  from :  breeth,  ags.  braeft 
5  ;  heeth,  ags.  haeft  6 ;  fetheres,  ags. 
fefter  107  ;  forth,  ags.  forft  976  ;  walk- 
eth  1054,  etc.;  that,  ags.  >aet  10— 
ther  43,  thanked  927.  The  use  of 
medial  and  final  d  for  th  are  traces  of 
"5,  as  :  mayde,  ags.  maegft  69  ;  quod, 
ags.  cvaiS  909 ;  wheder  ags.  hvaftre 
4714  [whether,  "Wright]  ;  cowde  ags. 
cufl  94 ;  whether  and  cou\e  are  also 
found.  Again,  we  also  find  [in  some 
MSS.]  the  ags.  d  replaced  by  th,  in  : 
father  7937,  gather  1055,  wether, 
10366,  mother  5433,  [in  all  these  cases 
"Wright's  edition  has  d].  But  t  on  the 
other  hand  is  never  put  for  ags.  )>. 

The  relation  of  th,  s,  is  shewn  by 
their  flexional  interchange  in  -eth,  -es. 
The  elision  of  th  gives  wher  7032, 
10892. 

IV.  Gutturals,  c,  Jc,  ch,  g,  h,  j,  q,  x. 
K  is  used  before  e,  i,  and  c  before 
a,  o,  u,  hence  kerver  1801,  kerveth 
17272,  but:  carf  100.  Medial  ags  cc 
becomes  ck  or  kk,  as  nekke,  ags.  hnecca 
238  ;  thikke,  ags.  Jncca  551 ;  lakketh 
2282,  lokkes  679.  Modern  ck  after  a 
short  vowel  is  sometimes  k,  as :  seke  18, 
blake  2980. 

Grimm  lays  down  the  rule  that  c,  k 
fall  into  ch  before  e,  i  except  when 
these  vowels  are  the  mutates  of  a,  o,  u, 
in  which  cases  k  remains,  (Gram.  I2, 
515.)  cch  has  arisen  from  ags.  cc  in 
the  same  way  as  kk,  as  :  wrecche,  ags. 
vraecca  11332  fecche,  ags.  feccan  C942  ; 
cacche  Mel.,  strecche,  recche,  etc. 
Probably  the  pronunciation  was  as  the 
present  tch. 

K  was  ejected  from  made,  though 
the  form  maked  remains  2526.  In 
reule  173,  if  it  is  not  derived  from  the 
French,  the  g  of  ags.  regul,  regol,  has 
been  ejected. 

Gr  was  probably  always  hard,  and  so 
may  have  been  gg,  in :  brigge,  ags. 
brycg  3920  ;  eggyng  ags.  ecg,  10009  ; 
hegge,  ags.  hecg  16704.  From  this 
certainly  did  not  much  differ  that  gg 
which  both  in  Chaucer  and  afterwards 
passed  into  *,as :  ligge,  lye  ags.  lecgan, 
2207;  legge,  ags.  lecgan, "3935;  abegge, 
abeye,  ags.  bycgan  3936. 


The  g  and  y  were  often  interchanged, 
as  give  yeve,  forgete,  forgate,  gate  yate, 
ayen  agen,  etc.  The  y  replaced  guttural 
g  [due  to  editor]  as  in :  yere,  yonge, 
yerne,  ey ;  and  also  in  words  and  ad- 
jectives where  y  arises  from  ig,  as : 
peny,  very,  mery,  etc.,  and  in  the  pre- 
fix y  or  i  for  ags.  ge,  as :  ylike,  ynough, 
ywis,  ymade,  yslain,  ywriten,  ysene, 
ysowe  5653.  And  g  we  have  seen  is 
also  interchanged  with  w. 

The  hard  sound  of  ags.  h  is  evident 
from  the  change  of  niht,  leoht,  Jliht, 
viht,  etc.,  into  night,  light,  flight, 
wight,  etc. 

Ags.  sc  had  always  changed  into  sh, 
German  sch.  In  some  words  ssh  re- 
places sh  as :  fresshe,  ags.  fre'sc  90, 
wessch  2285,  wissh  4873,  asshy  2885. 
There  is  also  the  metathesis  cs  or  x  for 
sc  in  axe. 

Chap.  3.    Vowel  mutation,  apocope,  and 
junction  of  the  negative  particle. 

I.  There  is  no  proper  vowel  mutation 
(umlaut],  but  both  the  non-mutate  and 
mutate  forms,  and  sometimes  one  or  the 
other,  are  occasionally  preserved,  as : 
sote   1,   swete  5  ;    grove  1637,  greves 
1497,  1643  to  rhyme  with  leves ;  wel- 
ken  9000,  ags.  wolcen,  Germ,  wolke ; 
the    comparatives    and     superlatives, 
lenger,  strenger,  werst,  aud  plurals,  men, 
feet,  gees. 

II.  Apocope;    lite,  fro,  mo,   tho  = 
than. 

III.  Negative  junction;    before  a 
vowel :   non  =  ne  on,  nother,  neithir  = 
ne  other,  ne  either,  nis=ne  is,  nam  = 
ne  am ;  before  h  or  w :  nad  =  ne  bad, 
10212,  nath  =  ne  hath   925,   nt7=ne 
will  8522,  nolde=ne  wolde  552,  nere 
=ne  were    877,   not  =  ne   wot    286, 
nysten=  ne  wysten  10948. 

Chap.  4.     Vowels  derived  fro-m  the 

French. 

French  words  with  unaltered  spelling 
were  probably  introduced  by  Chaucer 
himself,  and  the  others  had  been  pre- 
viously received  and  changed  by  popu- 
lar use. 

I.  The  vowel  a  in  unaccented  syl- 
lables had  probably  even  then  approxi- 
mated to  e,  and  hence  these  two  vowels 
are  often  confounded.  Thus  Chaucer's 
a  replaces  fr.  e,  ai,  and  again  Ch.  e  re- 
places fr.  a,  thus :  vasselage  [see  vas- 
selage,  p.  642,  col.  2,  and  wasseyllage, 
p.  645],  fr.  vasselage  3056,  vilanye  [see 
villany,  p.  642,  col.  2,  and  courtesy, 
p.  644,  col.  1],  fr.  vilenie,  vilainie, 
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728 ;  companye,  fr.  compaignie  4554, 
chesteyn  [chasteyn,  chest  ay  n,  in  MSS., 
see  p.  642,]  fr.  chastaigne  2924. 

With  the  interchange  of  the  ags. 
vowels  a,  o,  we  may  compare  the  change 
of  fr.  a,  au,  the  latter  having  probably 
a  rough  sound  as  of  ao  united,  which 
took  place  before  no,  ns,  ng,  nd,  nt  in 
both  languages,  but  au  was  more  fre- 
quent in  Chaucer  and  a  in  French,  as  : 
grevance  11253,  grevaunce  15999,  and 
other  ance  and  ant  terminations,  also  : 
romauns,  fr.  romance  15305  ;  en- 
haunsen,  fr.  enhanser  1436  ;  straunge 
fr.  estrange  10590,  10403,  10381; 
demaundes,  fr.  demande  8224 ;  launde 
fr.  lande,  uncultivated  district,  1693, 
1698  ;  tyraunt,  fr.  tirant  9863,  tyrant 
15589;  graunted  6478,  6595;  haunt 
fr.  hante  449.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last  word  all  these  have  now  a. 

II.  Long  e  frequently  arises  from 
French  ai,  as  in :  plesaunce,  fr.  plai- 
sance  2487 ;  appese,  fr.  apaisier  8309  ; 
freeltee,  fr.  frailete  ;    peere,   fr.  paire 
15540.     Sometimes  it  replaces  ie,  as : 
nece,  fr.  niez  14511 ;  sege  939,  siege 
56 ;  and  the  e  is  even  short  in  :  cherte, 
fr.  chierte  11193.     Similarly  fr.  »  is 
omitted  in  the  infinitive  termination 
ier,   compare  araee,  creance,  darreine, 
auter,   etc..  in  the  list  of  obsolete  fr. 
words. 

Long  e  also  replaces  fr.  eu  in  :  peple 
2662  [the  word  is  omitted  in  Harl., 
other  MSS.  have  peple,  poeple,  puplel, 
mebles  [moeblis  Harl.]  9188.  To  this 
we  should  refer :  reproef  5598,  ypreued 
[proved  Harl.,  proeued  Hengwrt]  487. 

III.  That  the  pronunciation  of  i 
fluctuated  between  i  and  e  we  see  by 
the  frequent  interchange  of  these  let- 
ters ;  the  fr.  shews  e  for  It.  i,  as :  de- 
vine  122,  divyn  15543,  divide  15676, 
divided  15720  [Tyr.  has  devideinthe 
first    case],   enformed    10649,   fr.  in- 
former, enformer ;    defame  8416,  dif- 
fame    8606  ;     surquidrie    surquedrie, 
chivachee  chevachie,   see  obsolete  fr. 
words  below. 

IV.  Chaucer  frequently  writes  o  for 
fr.  ou  in  accented  syllables,  as :  cover- 
chefes  [most  MSS.,  toverchefs'Ra.Tl.']  fr. 
couvrechief  455 ;  corone,  fr.  couronne 
2292 ;  bocler,  fr.  boucler  4017  ;  govern- 
aunce,  fr.   gouvernance  10625 ;   sove- 
reyn,  fr.  souverain  67.      More  rarely 
Ch.  w=fr.  ou,  as:  turne  [most  MSS., 
tourne  Harl.],  fr.  tourner  2456 ;  cur- 
tesye,  fr.  courtoisie  15982. 

V.  Fr.  o  is  often  replaced  by  Ch.  u, 


as :  turment  [torment  Harl.],  fr.  tor- 
mente  5265;  abundauntly,  fr.  habon- 
dant  5290 ;  purveans,  fr.  porveance, 
pourveance  1667 ;  in  assuage  11147, 
fr.  assoager,  assouager,  the  u  had  cer- 
tainly the  sound  of  w,  compare  aswage 
16130. 

For  long  u  we  occasionally  find  ew, 
which  was  certainly  pronounced  as  in 
the  present  few,  dew,  thus :  salewith 
[Harl.  and  the  six  MSS.  read  salueth~\ 
1494,  transmewed  [translated  Harl., 
transmeeuyd  Univ.  Cam.  Dd.  4,  24]  826 
me  we,  fr.  mue  351  \muwe  Ellesmere 
and  Hengwrt  MSS.]  jewise,  fr.  juise 
\_juwyse  Harl.  and  most  MSS.,  iwes 
Petworth,  iuyse  Lansd.]  1741. 

VI.  The  vowels  y  and  i  are  inter- 
changed in  fr.  as  in  ags.  words. 

VII.  The  fr.    diphthongs    ai,    oi, 
usually  appear  as  ei  in  Chaucer,  and 
must  have  been  pronounced  identically, 
as:  seynte,  fr.  saint  511;  doseyn,  fr. 
dosaine  580 ;  chesteyn,  fr.  chastaigne 
2924 ;  peyneth,  fr.  painer,  peiner  4740  ; 
coveitous,   fr.   covoiteux,  Mel.     These 
diphthongs  interchange  in  Ch.  as  well 
as   in   fr.    [different    MSS.   differ  so 
much   that   Gesenius's    references    to 
Tyrwhitt's  edition  on  this   point  are 
worthless] .     For  the  interchange  of  a 
and  ai  see  I. 

VIII.  When  the  diphthong  ou  arose 
from  fr,  0,  it  was  perhaps  pronounced 
as  long  o.     This  is  very  probable  in 
those  words  which  now  contain  o  or  u 
in  place  of  the  diphthong,  but  less  so 
in  those  which  have  preserved  ou ;  as 
these  had  even  then  perhaps  the  sound 
of  German  au.     Ex.  noumbre  5607  ; 
facound,  fr.  faconde  13465,  soun,  fr. 
son  2434;  abounde  fr.  habonder  16234. 
[The  other  examples  have  o  in  Wright's 
ed.,  or  likejlour  4  are  not  to  the  point ; 
the  above  are  now  all  nasal  on."] 

Chap.  5.  Consonants  derived  from  the 
French. 

The  doubling  of  final  consonants  is 
frequently  neglected. 

I.  Liquids. 

[The  examples  of  doubling  I,  r,  are 
so  different  in  Wright's  ed.  that  they 
cannot  be  cited.] 

P  inserted :  dampned  5530,  damp- 
nacioun  6649;  sompne  6929  =somone 
7159,  sompnour  6909,  solempne  209. 
This  p  is  also  often  found  in  old  fr. 
Similarly  in  Proven9al  dampna,  somp- 
nar,  Diez.  Gram.  1,  190  (ed.  1.). 
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II.  Labials. 

P  for  b ;  gipser,  fr.  gibecier  359  ; 
capul,  fr.  cabal  7732.  The  letter  v, 
which  was  adopted  from  the  romance 
languages  into  English,  had  no  doubt 
the  same  sound  as  at  present,  that  is, 
it  was  the  German  w,  and  the  w  was 
the  German  u.  [That  is,  Ges.  con- 
fuses (v,  w)  with  (bh,  u)  in  common 
with  most  Germans.] 

As  in  ags.  g  passes  into  German  w, 
so  in  fr.  words  initial  w  becomes  g  or 
gu.  "Whether  this  change  was  made 
in  English  by  the  analogy  of  the  ags. 
elements  or  from  some  other  dialect  of 
old  fr.,  in  which  probably  both  forms 
were  in  use,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
The  following  are  examples  :  wiket,  fr. 
guichet  10026  ;  awayt,  fr.  aguet  7239  ; 
wardrobe,  fr.  garderobe  14983.  To 
these  appear  to  belong  warice  and 
wastear,  though  they  may  derive  from 
the  frankic  war/an  wastan. 

III.  Linguals. 

Z  is  an  additional  letter,  but  is  sel- 
dom used,  as  lazer  242.  Ch.  generally 
writes  s  for  z. 

IV.  Gutturals. 

C  before  0,  i  was  probably  s  as  now. 
Fr.  gn  now  pronounced  as  German  nj, 
(nj)  is  reduced  to  n  in  Ch.,  as  Coloyne 
468,  feyne  738,  barreine,  essoine,  oine- 
ment.  G  was  doubled  after  short 
vowels  in  imitation  of  ags. 

The  aspirate  A,  which  seems  to  have 
come  from  external  sources  into  Eng- 
lish, and  was  scarcely  heard  in  speech, 
was  acknowledged  by  Ch.,  but  has  now 
disappeared,  as :  abhominaciouns  4508. 
In  proheme  7919,  the  h  seems  only  in- 
serted as  a  diaeresis. 

Fr.  qu  before  e  and  i  is  often  changed 
into  &,  as  :  phisik  913,  magik  418, 
practike  5769,  cliket  10025. 

Chap.  6.     Apheeresis  of  unaccented 

French  e,  a. 

Initial  e  is  frequently  omitted  before 
st,  sp,  sc,  as :  stabled,  fr.  establir  2997; 
spices,  fr.  espece  3015;  specially  14, 
squyer,  fr.  escuyer  79,scoler,  fr.escolier 
262 ;  straunge,  fr.  estrange  13.  Similarly 
a,  e,  are  rejected  in  other  words  where 
they  are  now  received,  as :  potecary 
14267,  compare  Italian  bottega  a  shop ; 
prentis  14711,  pistil  9030,  compare 
Italian  pistola,  chiesa.  The  initial  a 
in  avysioun  16600,  has  been  subse- 
quently rejected. 


PART  II.     FLEXION. 

Chap.  1.  On  Nouns. 

Chap.  2.  On  Adjectives. 

Chap.  3.  On  Pronouns  $  Numerals. 

Chap.  4.  On  Verbs. 

Appendix. 

I.  Obsolete  Chaucerian  words  of 
Anglosaxon  origin. 

[All  Gesenius's  words  are  inserted, 
though  some  of  them  are  still  in  fre- 
quent use,  at  least  provincially,  or  have 
been  recently  revived.  To  all  such 
words  I  have  prefixed  f.  The  italic 
word  is  Chaucer's,  the  roman  word  is 
ags.,  meanings  and  observations  are  in 
brackets.  Gesenius  seems  to  have  sim- 
ply extracted  this  list  from  Tyrwhitt's 
Glossary  without  verification,  as  he  has 
occasionally  given  a  reference  as  if  to 
Cant.  Tales,  which  belongs  to  Rom.  of 
Rose.  The  Mel.  and  Pers.  T.  refer  to 
the  tales  of  Melibeus  and  the  Persoun, 
without  any  precise  indication,  as  edi- 
tions diifer  so  much.] 

abegge  abycgan  [abide]  3936,  abeye 
13515,  abye  12622  agrise  agrisan 
[frighten]  5034,  algates  ^algate  algeats 
[in  any  case]  573,  7619,  anhang  an- 
hangan  [hang  on]  13690,  attry  atterly 
atter  atterlic  Persons  Tale  [poisonous], 
awreke  avrecan  [wreak]  10768. 

bale  [p.  379],  barme  bearm  [lap] 
10945,  bedred  beddredda  [bedridden] 
7351,  9168 ;  bihnowe  becnavan  [con- 
fess] 5306,  blynne  blinnan [cease]  13099, 
blyve  [quickly,  supra  p.  380,  col.  2], 
borwe  [supra  p.  380,  col.  2 ;  where  for 
loan  read  security],  bouk  buce  [belly] 
2748,  byleve  frank,  pilipan,  germ,  blei- 
ben,  [remain]  10897. 

•\chaffare  ceap  +  faran  ?  germ,  kauf- 
fahren  [chaffer,  bargain]  4558,  clepe 
clypjan  [call]  3432,  [name]  121,  etc., 
colde  [to  turn  cold]  5299,  -\cop  cop 
[top]  556,  ^/dofjan  [daft]  4206,  dere 
derian  [hurt]  1824,  10554,  derne  dearn 
dyrn  [hidden  p.  382]  3278,  3297, 
dighten  dihtan  [dispose]  6349,  16015, 
•\domesman  [judge]  15976. 

eft  aft  eft  [again]  1671,  5212,  eft- 
sones  [soon  again]  6390,  eftsoone  16082, 
•feek  eac  [eke]  5,  felde  yldo  eldo  [old 
age]  6797,  emforth  [supra  p.  666,  col.  2, 
1.  8,]  \ere  erjan  [to  plough]  888,  erme 
earmjan  [to  pity]  13727,  ers,  ears  ars 
[arse]  3732,  7276. 

fele  fela  feola  [many]  8793,  fere 
[companionship,  supra  p.  383],  -\fit  fitt 
[song]  15296,  fleme  aflyman  [drive 
away]  17H4,>  floga?  [arrow]  17196, 
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fonge  fangan  [take]  4797,  forpine 
pinan  [waste  away]  205,  forward  fore- 
veard  [promise]  831,  850,  854,  4460, 
freyne  gefregnan  [ask]  12361,  fremde 
fremed  [strange]  10743. 

gale  galan  [yell]  6414,  6918,  ^gar 
gearvan  [make ;  the  word  is  get  in 
Harl.,  Heng.,  Corp.,  gar  in  Tyrwhitt] 
4130,  girden  geard  gyrd?  [cut  off] 
16032,  gleede  gled  [heat]  3379,  gnide 
gnidan  [so  Tyr.,  girdyng  Harl.,  gig- 
gynge  Elles.,  Cam.,  gyggynge  Heng., 
gydyng  Corp.  gideing  Lans.,  sigyng 
Pet.]  2504,  grame  grama,  ger.  gram 
[grief]  13331,  greyth  hraftjan  [pre- 
pare] 4307,  graithe  16080. 

hals  heals  [neck]  4493,  halse  heals- 
jan  [embrace]  15056,  [heende  frank, 
pihandi,  germ,  behende  [swift  ?  cour- 
teous, supra  p.  385]  3199,  6868,  hente 
gehentan  [to  take]  700,  hent  7082, 
herde  hirde  [shepherd]  605,  12120, 
herie  herjan  [praise]  5292,  8492,  heste 
haes  [command]  14055,  by  heste  4461, 
heete  [promised]  2400,  A^4754,  -\Ught 
[call]  1015,  -^hie  higan,  on  hye  [in 
haste]  2981,  in  hyghe  [in  haste]  4629. 
him  hina  [hind  p.  385]  605,  -\holt 
holt,  germ,  holz  [wood]  6. 

jape  geap  [joke]  707,  4341,  13240, 
[to  joke]  15104. 

kit  he  cyftan  [announce]  7191,  keked 
germ,  gucken  [Corp.,  loked  Harl.,  liked 
Heng.]  3445,  latered  [delayed]  Pers. 
Tale,  \lecJie  laece  3902,  lydne  lyden 
[language]  10749,  leemes  le'oma  [ray : 
beemes  Harl.]  16416,  lere  laeran  [teach] 
6491,  10002,  levene  [lightning]  lige  ? 
more  probably  than,  hlifjan  5858, 
Clewed  laevd  leaved  [ignorant]  6928, 
7590,  lissed  lysan  [loosed]  11482,  [re- 
mission] 11550,  lith  lift  [limb]  16361, 
litherly  lySr  laS  [bad],  ger.  liederlich, 
3299. 

make  maga  mag,  [husband]  5667, 
[wife]  9698,  [match]  2558. 

nempnen  nemnan  nemjan  [name] 
4927,  note  notu  [business]  4066. 

oned  [united]  7550. 

•fpan  panne  [brainpan,  skull]  15438. 

rathe  hraft  hraft  [quick]  14510, 
^•recche  recan  [reck,  care]  2247,4514, 
reed  raed  [advice]  3527,  [to  advise] 
3073,  reyse  goth.  urraisjan  [travel]  54, 
rys  arisan,  germ,  reisholz  [twig]  3324, 
roune  run  7132,  rowne  10530,  rode 
rude  [ruddiness,  face]  3317,  15138. 

\sawe  sagu  [saying]  1528,  schawe 
scuva  scua  [shade,  grove]  4365,  6968, 
shymeryng  sciman  scimjan,  ger.  schim- 
mern,  [Heng.,  glymeryng  Harl.]  4295, 


scheene  seine  sceone  scone,  ger.  schon 
[beautiful]  1070,  10202,  -^shepen  scy- 
pen,  ger.  schoppen  [stable]  6453, 
schonde  sceonde  [disgrace]  15316, 
•\sibbe  sib  [relation]  Mel.,  sikurly 
frank,  sihhur,  germ,  sicher  137,  secur 
[ib.]  9582,  sithe  sift  [times]  5575,  5153, 
sithen  sith  sin  siftftan  4478,  1817,  seth 
5234,  schenchith  scencan  [pour  out 
wine]  9596,  smythe  smi'San  [forge] 
3760,  sonde  sand  [message,  messenger] 
4808,  14630,  -\sparre  sparran  [spar] 
992,  starf  stserf  [died]  935,  4703, 
steven  stefen  [voice]  10464,  stounde 
stund  [space  of  time]  3990,  -fstreen 
streonan  [parents]  8033,  swelte  sveltan 
[die]  3703,  swelde  1358,  sweven  svefen 
[dream]  16408,  etc.,  swithe  svi$ 
[quickly]  5057. 

•\tene  teona  [loss]  3108,  thewes  }>eav 
[morals]  8285,  tholid  >61jan  [suffer] 
7128,  ^threpe  j>reapjan  [blame]  12754, 
twynne  tvinjan  tveonjan  [doubt,  sepa- 
rate] 837,  13845. 

unethe  ea^e  [uneasily]  3123,  unhele 
unhaelu  [affliction]  13531,  unrig ht  un- 
riht  [injury]  6675. 

wanhope  van]  an  +  hopa  [despair] 
1251,  welkid  vlacjan?  frank,  welchon, 
germ,  verwelkt  [withered]  14153, 
•^welken  volcen  9000,  [Harl.  reads 
heven  16217,  Tyr.  welken],  -\-wende 
[went]  21,  whil  er  [shortly,  just  now] 
13256,  -^whilom  hvilum,  ger.  weiland 
861,  wisse  visan  [shew]  6590,  wone 
vunjan  [dwell]  337,  ^wood  vod  [mad] 
1331,  woodith  [rageth]  12395. 

yerne  georne  6575,  -\yede  eode  [went] 
13069,  ywys  gewis  [certainly]  G040. 

II.  Obsolete  Chaucerian  words  of 
French  origin. 

[The  italic  word  is  Chaucer's,  the 
roman  the  old  French  as  given  by 
Gesenius  on  the  authority  of  Eoquefort ; 
when  this  is  not  added  the  word  was 
unchanged  by  Chaucer.  Meanings  and 
remarks  are  in  brackets.  This  list  again 
contains  many  words  not  really  obso- 
lete, here  marked  with  f.] 

agrcgge  agregier  [aggravate]  Mel., 
amoneste  [admonish]  Mel.,  anientissed 
anientir  [annihilated]  Mel.,  arace  ar- 
rachier  [tear]  8979,  -f -array,  [order] 
8138,  [state,  condition]  718,  8841, 
4719,  [dress]  8860,  [escort]  8821,  [to 
put  in  order]  8837,  arette  arester  [ac- 
cuse, impute]  726  [Harl.,  Corp.,  Pet., 
Lans.,  have  ret,  rette,  the  others  na- 
rette~\,  2731,  -\assoile  [solve,  absolve] 
9528,  attempre  attemprer  16324,  Mel., 
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avaunte  avanter  [boast]  5985,  avaun- 
tour  [boaster]  Mel.,  avoutrie  [adultery] 
6888,  advoutrie  9309,  auter  autier  2294, 
awayt  aguet  [watch]  7241,  16211, 
ay  el  aiel  [grandfather]  [ay  el  Harl., 
ayell  Corp.,  Lans.,  aiel  Elles,  Heng. 
Cam.,  eile  Pet.]  2479. 

•\bareigne  baraigne  [barren]  8324, 
bareyn  1979,  ^baudery  bauderie  [joy] 
1928,  -\-benesoun  beneison  9239,  blandise 
blandir  Pers.  T.,  bobaunce  boubance 
6151,  borel  burel  [rough  dark  dress] 
5938,  [rough]  11028,  bribe  [broken 
meat  after  a  meal]  6960,  [beg]  4415, 
burned  burnir  1985. 

cantel  [fragment]  3010,  -fcatel  catels 
[goods]  542,  4447,  'fcharbocle  [carbun- 
cle] 15279,  chesteyn  chastaigne  [chest- 
nut] 2924,  chivachie  chevauchee  [ca- 
valry expedition]  85,  chivache  16982, 
clergeoun  clergeon  [acolyte]  14914, 
corrumpable  [corruptible]  3012,  costage 

&cost]  5831,  covine  [practice,  cunning] 
06,  coulpe  [fault]  Pers.  T.,  custumance 
[custom]  15997,  creaunce  creancier 
[act  on  credit]  14700,  14714. 

dereyne  derainier  [prove  justness  of 
claim]  1611,  1633,  delyver  delivre 
[quick]  84,  }•  disarray  desarray  [con- 
fusion] Pers.  T.,  disputisoun  disputison 
[dispute]  11202,  dole  dol  [grief,  no  re- 
ference given,  4*381,  drewery  druerie 
[fidelity]  15303. 

egrimoigne  agrimoine  [agrimony] 
12728,  enchesoun  enchaison  [cause] 
10770,  engendrure  [generation]  5716, 
engregge  engreger  [aggravate]  Pers.  T., 
enhorte  enhorter  [exhort]  2853,  -\entent 
[intention]  3173,  •feschue  eschuir 
[avoid]  Mel.,  essoine  essoigne  [excuse] 
Pers.  T.,  estres  [situation,  plan  of 
house]  1973,  4293. 

faiteur  faiteor  [idle  fellow,  no  re- 
ference], false  falser  [to  falsify]  3175, 
tfey  fee  [faith]  3284,  -\-fers  [fierce] 
1600,  fetys  [beautiful]  157,  fiaunce 
fiance  [trust,  false  reference,  6-167] 
fortune  fortuner  [render  prosperous] 
419. 

garget  gargate  [neck]  16821,  -\gent 
[genteel]  3234,  gyn  engin  [trick]  10442, 
13093,  giterne  gisterne  guiterne  [guitar] 
3333,  4394,  gonfenon  [standard  6*62, 
gounfaucoun  6'37]. 

•\harie  harier  [persecute]  2728  [rent 
Wr.,  haried,  the  Six  MSS.],  herburgage 
[dwelling]  4327,  humblesse  [humble- 
ness] 4585. 

jambeux  [leggings]  15283,  jangle 
jangler  [to  jest]  10534,  [a  jest]  6989, 


juwise  juise  [judgment]  1741,  irons 
ireux  [angry]  7598. 

lachesse  [negligence]  Pers.  T.,  letua- 
ries  [electuaries]  428,  9683,  letterure 
lettreure  [literature]  15982,  12774, 
loos  los  [praise,  good  fame]  13296, 
Mel.,  losengour  [flatterer]  16812. 

Mahoun  Mahon  [Mahomet]  4644, 
•\maistrie  [master's  skill]  3383,  [mas- 
tery] 6622,  9048,  ^malison  maleiceon 
[malediction]  Pers.  T.,  -fmanace  ma- 
nacher  [menace]  9626,  maat  mat  [sad] 
957,  matrimoigne  [matrimony]  9447, 
maumet  mahommet  [idol]  Pers.  T., 
merciable  [merciful]  15099,  mesel 
[leper]  Pers.  T.,  meselrie  [leprosy]  Pers. 
T.,  •fmewemne  [place  for  keeping  birds] 
351,  10957,  mester  [mystery,  business, 
trade]  615,  1342  [except  in  Harl., 
which  reads  cheer.] 

naJcers  nacaires  [kettledrums]  2513, 
nyce  [foolish]  6520,  nycete  4044. 

•\oynement  oignement  633,  olifaunt 
olifant  [elephant]  15219,  opye  [opium] 
1474. 

•\palmer  palmier  13,  par  age  [parent- 
age] 5832,  parfight  parfyt  parfit  [per- 
fect] 72,  3011,  parte  parter  [take  part 
in]  9504,  ^-penance  [penitence]  Pers. 
T.,  [penance]  223,  [affliction]  5224, 
11052,  penant  [penitent]  15420,  po- 
raille  [poor  people]  247,  prow  prou 
[profit]  13715,  ^purveance  pourveance 
[providence,  forethought]  1254,  6152, 
3566,  puterie  [whoredom]  Pers.  T., 
putour  [whoremonger]  Pers.  T. 

rage  ragier  [sport]  3273,  real  [royal] 
15630,  rially  [royally]  380,  reneye 
reneier  [renounce]  4760,  4796,  repeire 
[return]  10903,  respite  11886,  trout* 
[crowd]  ger.  rotte,  624. 

f solas  [joy,  pleasure]  800,  3654, 
sourde  sourdre  [to  rise]  Pers.  T.,  sur- 
quedrie  [presumption]  Pers.  T. 

talent  [inclination,  desire]  5557,  Pers. 
T.  tester  testiere  [horse's  head  armour] 
2501,  textuel  [texted  wel  Wr.,  having 
a  power  of  citing  texts]  17167,  trans- 
mewe  transmuer  [translated  Wr.]  8261, 
tretys  traictis  [well  made,  str eight  Wr.] 
152,  \triade  [remedy]  4899,  trine  trin 
[triune]  11973. 

vasselage   [bravery]    3056,    ^verray 

Strue]     6786,     \versifiour     versifieur 
versifyer]  Mel.,  viage  veage  [journey] 
7,  4679,  \vitaille  [victuals]  3551,  void 
voider  [to  remove]   8786,  [to  depart] 
11462,  [to  leave,  make  empty]  9689. 

warice  garir  [heal]  12840,  [grow 
whole],  Mel.  -\wastour  gasteur  [waster] 
9409. 
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M.  RAPP  ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  CHAUCER. 

Dr.  Moritz  Rapp,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Vergleichende  Gram- 
matik,  vol.  3,  pp.  166-179,  has  given  his  opinion  concerning  the 
pronunciation  of  Chaucer,  chiefly  on  d  priori  grounds,  using  "Wright's 
edition,  and  has  appended  a  phonetic  transcription  of  the  opening 
lines  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  a  specimen.  This  account  is  here 
annexed,  slightly  abridged,  with  the  phonetic  spelling  transliterated 
into  palaeotype,  preserving  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  original,  such 
as  absence  of  accent  mark,  duplication  of  consonants,  German  (bh) 
for  (w),  modern  English  errors  of  pronunciation,  etc.  A  few  re- 
marks are  added  in  brackets. 


The  liquids  are  to  be  pronounced  as 
written,  and  hence  I  is  not  mute, 
though  there  is  a  trace  of  its  disap- 
pearance in  the  form  (naf)  for  (H«lf). 
The  transposition  of  r  is  not  complete  ; 
we  again  find  (renne)  for  (irnan),  and 
(brenne)  for  (birn«n),  English  (rann, 
b?rn),  (thurkh)  through  is  unchanged, 
(bird)  and  (brid)  are  both  used, 
(  thresh  e)  replaces  (therskan),  and 
(breste)  replaces  (berstan),  English 
(bsrst). 

Among  the  labials,  b  remains  after 
m  in  (lamb),  but  (limm)  is  without  the 
present  mute  b.  For  (nemnan)  we 
have  the  peculiar  (nempnen),  and 
similarly  (dampnen)  to  damn.  Final 
/  as  in  (bhiif  )  wife,  is  also  written 
medially  wive,  that  is,  in  the  French 
fashion,  because  v  tended  towards  /  in 
the  middle  ages.  But  initially,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  pure  German  (bh), 
recourse  was  had  to  the  reduplication 
uu  or  w.  On  w  after  a  vowel  see 
below.  (Bh)  sometimes  arises  from  a 


and  English  (suuth),  [it  may  be  the 
adverbial  e,  or  the  definite  e,  according 
as  the  is  taken  as  the  pronoun  or  the 
definite  article,]  which  must  therefore 
have  here  been  called  (soothe),  as  this 
th  is  always  hard,  and  as  to  the,  i.e. 
(too  thee)  rhymes  with  it,  shewing  that 
the  e  of  sothe  was  audible  if  not  long, 
and  that  the  th  of  to  the  was  neces- 
sarily hard,  as  the  English  (tuu  dhii) 
would  have  been  no  rhyme,  [but  see 
supra  p.  318].  Similar  rhymes  are 
(aluu  thee)  allow  thee,  and  (juuthe) 
youth,  (mi  thee)  hie  thee,  and  (sbhiithe) 
quickly,  [supra  pp.  318,  444,  n.  2].  The 
Anglosaxon  value  of  the  letters  must 
be  presumed  until  there  is  an  evident 
sign  of  some  change  having  occurred. 
For  the  medial  English  th  we  have  a 
distinct  testimony  that  the  Icelandic 
and  Danish  softening  of  d  into  (dh) 
had  not  yet  occurred,  for  the  best  MSS. 
retain  the  ags.  d,  thus  :  ags.  (feeder) 
here  (fader),  now  (faadher),  (gaderjan) 
here  (g«der)  now(g8edhdhar),(togsedere) 


guttural,    as  sorwe,   that  is,    (sorbhe)       here  (togEder)  now  (togndhdhar),  (bhE- 
L  sorg.  der)    here   (bhEder)  now  (uEdhdhar), 


now  sorrow  =  (sorroo),  from  sorg 

Among  the  dentals  d  and  t  occasion 
no  difficulty,  and  s  has,  by  French  in- 
fluence, become  pure  (s),  [Dr.  Rapp 
holds  it  to  have  been  (sj)  in  ags.] 
especially  as  it  sometimes  results  from 
}>.  The'  z  is  merely  an  s.  The  most 
difficult  point  is  th.  In  ags.,  we  have 
shewn  [supra  p.  555,  note]  that  it  had 
only  one  value  (th).  I  consider  that 
this  is  also  the  case  for  this  dialect. 
As  regards  the  initial  sound,  which  in 
the  English  pronouns  is  (dh),  there  is 
not  only  no  proof  of  this  softening,  but 
the  contrary  results  from  v.  12589 
So  faren  we,  if  I  schal  say  the  sothe. 
Now,  quod  oure  ost,  yit  let  me  talke 

to  the. 

The  form  sothe  has  here  assumed  a 
false  French  e,  since  the  ags.  is  (sooth) 


weather,  (moodor)  here  (mooder)  now 
(madhdhar)  mother,  (khbhider)  here 
(khbhider)  now  (huidhdhar)  whither, 
(thider)  here  (thider)  now  (dhidhdhar) 
thither.  Inferior  MS.  have  father, 
gather,  thither,  etc.,  shewing  that  the 
softening  of  d  into  the  Danish  (dh) 
began  soon  after  Chaucer.  But  when 
we  find  the  d  in  Chaucer  it  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  genuine 
old  ]>  (th)  as  in  (broother,  fether)  when 
here  written  brother,  fether,  could  only 
have  had  the  sound  (th),  and  could 
not  have  been  pronounced  like  the 
(bradhdhar,  fsdhdhar).  The  ags.  &«><? 
is  here  (kuth)  and  also  (kud)  or  (kuud) 
for  (kun-de.) 

Among  the  gutturals,  k  is  written 
for  c  when  e  or  i  follows,  and  before 
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n  as  (knEu)  knew.  The  reduplicated 
form  is  cJc.  The  g  is  pure  (g)  in  the 
German  words,  but  in  French  words 
the  syllables  ge,  gi,  have  the  Prove^al 
sounds  (dzhe,  dzhi),  which  is  certainly 
beyond  the  known  range  of  Norman  or 
old  French,  where  g  is  resolved  into 
simple  (zh),  but  here  gentil  is  still 
(dzhentil)  not  (zhentil).  Similarly 
romanic  ch  is  (tsh),  and  this  value 
is  applied  to  old  naturalised  words, 
in  which  the  hiss  has  arisen  from 
Jc,  as  (tshertsh)  from  (kirk),  (tsh^p) 
from  (keapj«n)  cheapen,  and  in 
thoroughly  German  words  (tshild 
from  (kild)  child;  and  (aelk)  be- 
comes (eeisti)  each.  Eeduplication  is 
expressed  by  cch,  representing  the 
sharpened  (tsh)  [i.e.  which  shortens  the 
preceding  vowel]  so  that  (bhraekka) 
exile  becomes  wrecche,  and  sometimes 
wretch,  which  can  only  mean  (bhrEtsh) ; 
similarly  from  (fekkan)  comes  (fetshe) 
and  in  the  same  way  (retshe,  stretshe) 
and  the  obscure  cacche  =  (katshe), 
which  comes  from  the  Norman  cachier, 
although  (tshase)  also  occurs  from  the 
French  chasser.  The  reduplicated  g 
occasions  some  difficulty.  In  French 
words  abbregier  can  only  give  abrcgge 
=  («bredzhe),  and  loger  gives  (lodzhe), 
etc.,  but  the  hiss  is  not  so  certain  in 
brigge  bridge,  egge  edge,  point,  hegge 
hedge,  as  now  prevalent,  because  we 
find  also  ligge  and  lie  from  (ligg<m) 
now  (lai),  legge  and  (lEEie)  from  (leg- 
g<ra)  now  (lee),  and  (abEEie)  from 
(bygg«n)  now  (bai) .  Similarly  (bEgge) 
ask,  beg,  now  (bEg),  which,  as  I  be- 
lieve, was  formed  from  (buugan)  or 
(bEgean)  to  bow.  Here  we  find  mo- 
dern (dzh)  and  hence  the  (dzh)  of  the 
former  cases  is  doubtful. 

The  softening  of  g  into  (j)  is  a 
slighter  difference.  The  letter  (j)  does 
not  occur  in  ags.,  and  has  been  replaced 
in  an  uncertain  way  by  i,  g,  ge.  In 
Chaucer  the  simple  sign  y  is  employed 
[more  generally  3,  the  y  is  due  to  the 
ecRtor,  p.  310],  which  often  goes  fur- 
ther than  in  English,  as  we  have  not 
only  (seer)  a  year,  but  give  and  (JEVC, 
.raf,  forjEte,  .rat,  «jEn,  ajEnst)  and  (EE) 
or  (EEI)  an  egg. 

The  termination  ig  drops  its  g,  as 
(pEni)  for  penig,  and  the  particle  ge 
assumes  the  form  i,  as  (inuukh)  enough, 
(ibhis-)  certain,  and  in  the  participles 
(iteken)  taken,  (imAAd)  made,  (islAA) 
or  (islEEn)  slain,  (iseene)  seen,  (ibhriten) 
written,  etc.  From  (geliike)  comes 


(iliik)  or  (iliitsh),  and  the  suffixed 
(-liik)  is  reduced  to  (li). 

The  old  pronunciation  (qg)  must  be 
retained  for  ng,  thus  (loqg,  loqger)  or 
(leqger) ;  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
for  (loqq).  The  French  nasal  is  in  pre- 
ference expressed  by  n.  What  the 
Frenchman  wrote  raison  and  pro- 
nounced (rEESoq')  is  here  written  resoun 
and  called  (resuun),  as  if  the  (q)  were 
unknown.  As  the  termination  in 
givende  has  assumed  the  form  (giving"), 
we  might  conjecture  the  sound  to  be 
(giviq),  because  the  form  comes  direct 
from  (givin),  as  the  Scotch  and  com- 
mon people  still  say,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  giving  also  answers  to  the 
German  Gebung,  in  which  the  g  is 
significant. 

We  now  come  to  h,  which  is  also 
a  difficulty.  That  initial  h  before  a 
vowel  had  now  become  (H')  as  in  Ger- 
man of  the  xin  th  century,  is  very  pro- 
bable, because  h  was  also  written  in 
Latin  and  French  words,  and  is  still 
spoken.  Chaucer  has  occasionally 
elided  the  silent  e  in  the  French  fashion 
before  h,  which  was  certainly  an  error 
\was  freilich  ein  Missgrijf  war ! 
shared  by  Orrmin,  supra  p.  490,  and 
intermediate  writers,  who  were  free 
from  French  influence.]  For  the  me- 
dial h,  the  dialect  perceived  its  differ- 
ence from  (H'),  and  hence  used  the  new 
combination  gh,  known  in  the  old 
Flemish,  where  the  soft  (kh)  has  been 
developed  from  g.  The  ags.  niht  — 
(nikht)  became  night  =  (nikht),  and 
similarly  thurgh  =  (thurkh).  For 
(khlEakhan)  we  have  lawh,  and 
laugh,  both  =  (lAAkh) ;  (ssakh)  gives 
sawh  =  (sAAkh)  or  seigh  =  (sEEkh). 
Before  I,  n,  r,  the  ags.  h  has  disap- 
peared, but  ags.  (khbhiite)  is  here 
somewhat  singularly  written  white,  a 
transposition  of  hwite.  Had  h  been 
silent  it  would  have  been  omitted  as  in 
hi,  hn,  hr,  but  as  it  was  different  from 
an  ordinary  h  before  a  vowel,  this  ab- 
normal sign  for  (khbh),  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  gh,  came  into  use,  and 
really  signified  an  abbreviated  heavy 
ghw.  Hence  (khbhiite)  retained  its 
Anglosaxon  sound  in  Chaucer's  time. 
[Rapp  could  not  distinguish  English  w 
from  (u),  and  hence  to  him  wh  was 
(HU),  the  real  meaning  of  wh  thus 
escaped  him.  His  theory  is  that  h 
was  always  (kh)  in  the  old  Teutonic 
languages,] 

We  have  still  to  consider  sTe  ?nd  ks. 
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The  former  was  softened  to  (sjkj)  in 
ags.,  and  hence  prepared  the  way  for 
the  simple  (sh),  and  this  may  have 
nearly  occurred  by  Chaucer's  time,  as 
he  writes  sch  which  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  French  cA  =  (tsh),  as  the 
Italian  sci  to  ci,  s  shewing  the  omission 
of  the  initial  t.  Some  MSS.  use  ssh 
and  even  the  present  sh,  the  guttural 
being  entirely  forgotten.  The  ags.  ks 
remains,  but  sk  is  still  transposed  into 
ks  in  the  bad  old  way,  as  axe  =  (akse} 
for  (aske). 

For  the  vowels,  Gesenius  has  come 
to  conclusions,  which  are  partly  based 
on  Grimm's  Grammar,  and  partly  due 
to  his  having  been  preoccupied  with 
modern  English,  and  have  no  firm 
foundation.  The  Englishmen  of  the 
present  day  have  no  more  idea  how  to 
read  their  own  old  language,  than  the 
Frenchmen  theirs.  We  Germans  are 
less  prejudiced  in  these  matters,  and 
can  judge  more  freely.  Two  conditions 
are  necessary  for  reading  old  English 
correctly— first,  to  read  Anglosaxon 
correctly,  whence  the  dialect  arose; 
secondly,  to  read  old  French  correctly, 
on  whose  orthography  the  old  English 
was  quite  unmistakably  modelled. 
[The  complete  catena  of  old  English 
writers  now  known,  renders  this  asser- 
tion more  than  doubtful.  See  supra 
p.  588,  n.  2,  and  p.  640.] 

"We  must  presume  that  the  old 
French  a  was  pure  (a).  The  ags.  a, 
was  lower=(«).  The  English  ortho- 
graphy paid  no  attention  to  this  differ- 
ence, and  hence  spoke  French  a  as  (a). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  if  we 
observe  that  this  a  was  lengthened  into 
au  or  aw,  the  value  of  which  from  a 
French  point  of  view  was  (A A),  as  it 
still  is  in  English,  as  straunge,  de- 
maunde,  tyraunt,  graunte,  haunte.  In 
all  these  cases  the  Englishman  en- 
deavours to  imitate  French  nasality  by 
the  combination  (AAn).  [This  au  for 
a  only  occurs  before  n,  see  supra  p. 
143,  and  infra  Chap.  VIII.,  §  3]. 

The  old  short  vowel  a  hence  remains 
(a)  as  in  ags,  thus  (makjan)  is  in  the 
oldest  documents  (makie,  maki)  and 
afterwards  (m«ke),  where  the  (a)  need 
no  more  be  prolonged  by  the  accent 
than  in  the  German  machen  (niffklr<?n), 
and  we  may  read  (makke).  [But  see 
Orrmin's  makenn,  p.  492]. 

The  most  important  point  is  that  the 
ags.  false  diphthongs  are  again  over- 
come ;  instead  of  (Ealle)  we  have  the 


older  form  (alle), instead  of  (skEarp)  we 
find  (sh«rpe)  etc.  The  nasal  («n),  as 
in  ags.,  is  disposed  to  fall  into  (on),  as 
(bond,  loud,  droqk,  begonne),  etc. 

The  greatest  doubt  might  arise  from 
the  ags.  <z  or  rather  (ae)  appearing  as 
(a)  with  out  mutation;  thus,  ags.  (thaet, 
khbhoet,  bhseter,  smael)  again  fall  into 
(th«t,  khbh«t,  bhater,  smal).  The  mu- 
tation is  revoked — that  means,  the  ags. 
mutation  had  prevailed  in  literature, but 
not  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  people, 
and  hence  in  the  present  popular  for- 
mation might  revert  to  the  older  sound, 
for  it  is  undeniable  that  although  the 
present  Englishman  says  (dhsct)  with 
a  mutated  a,  he  pronounces  (nuat, 
UAAtar,  sou  A!)  what,  water,  small, 
without  a  mutate.  In  most  cases  the 
non-mutated  form  may  be  explained  by 
a  flexion,  for  if  (daeg)  in  ags.  gave  the 
plural  (dagas),  we  may  understand  how 
Chaucer  writes  at  one  time  (dEE)  day 
and  at  another  (dAA)  daw  for  day, 

Short  e  remains  unchanged  as  (E) 
under  the  accent,  when  unaccented  it 
had  perhaps  become  (a).  Even  in  ags. 
it  interchanges  with  t,  y,  as  (tshirtsh) 
or  (tshertsh)  church.  The  ags.  eo  is 
again  overcome,  for  although  forms  like 
beo,  beolp,  still  occur  in  the  oldest  monu- 
ments, e  is  the  later  form,  so  that 
(stEorra)  star  again  becomes  (stErre), 
and  (gEolu)  yellow  gives  (jfilbhe,  JE!U), 
(fEol)  fell  becomes  (fell,  fill),  etc.  A 
short  (E)  sometimes  rhymes  with  a  long 
one  in  Chaucer,  as  (mF.de,  rade)  mea- 
dow, red.  Such  false  rhymes  are  how- 
ever found  in  German  poetry  of  the 
xni  th  century,  and  they  are  far  from 
justifying  us  in  introducing  the  modern 
long  vowel  into  such  words  as  (make, 
mEde),  etc. 

The  old  long  vowel  e  is  here  (ee},  as 
appears  all  the  more  certainly  from  its 
not  being  distinguished  in  writing  from 
the  short.  [Eapp  writes  e  e,  but  he 
usually  pairs  e  e,  a  e  =  (ee  e,  EE  E),  the 
(ee)  being  doubtful,  (ee,  ee).  This 
arises  from  German  habits,  but  in 
reality  in  closed  syllables  (E)  is  more 
frequent  than  (e),  if  a  distinction  has 
to  be  made.  It  would  perhaps  have 
represented  Rapp  more  correctly  to 
have  written  (ee  e,  EE  e),  but  I  con- 
sidered myself  bound  to  the  other  dis- 
tribution, although  it  leads  here  to  the 
absurdity  of  making  (ee,  E)  a  pair]. 
The  quantity  of  the  ags.  must  be  re- 
tained, hence  (s^k«n,  Kama)  can  only 
give  (seeke,  kmi)  seek,  keen,  and  from 
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(sbheeie)  we  also  obtain  (soote),  with 
omitted  (ee},  compare  Norse  (soeoet) 
sweet.  [The  careful  notation  of  quan- 
tity by  Orrmin  points  him  out  as  a 
better  authority  for  this  later  period.] 
Long  (ee)  also  replaces  ags.  <z  as  (heere, 
see,  sleepe)  hare,  sea,  sleep,  and  the  old 
long  eo  as  (s^ke,  leefe  \ee\e,  deepe, 
tsheese)  seek,  lief,  deep,  choose,  and 
finally  the  old  long  ea  as  (eek]  from 
(eak),  and  similarly  (greete,  bmie, 
tsh<?epe)  great,  bean,  cheapen.  These 
different  (ee)  rhyme  together  and  have 
regularly  become  (ii)  in  modern  Eng- 
lish. There  is  no  doubt  about  short 
i,  and  long  i  could  not  have  been  a 
diphthong,  because  the  French  ortho- 
graphy had  no  suspicion  of  such  a 
sound.  Ags.  y  is  sometimes  rendered 
by  ui  as  fuire  fire,  which,  however, 
already  rhymes  with  (miire)  and  must 
therefore  have  sounded  (fiire).  The 
(yy)  had  become  (ii)  even  in  ags.,  so 
that  (bruud)  becomes  (briide),  etc. 
Least  of  all  can  we  suppose  short  i  in 
(bhilde,  tshilde,  finde)  wild,  child,  find, 
to  be  diphthongal,  or  even  long,  as  the 
orthography  would  have  otherwise  been 
quite  different. 

Short  o  may  retain  its  natural  sound 
(o),  and  often  replaces  ags.  u,  thus 
(sumor)  gives  (sommer),  and  (khnut, 
further)  give  (not,  forther)  nut,  further. 
In  these  cases  the  Englishman  gene- 
rally recurs  to  the  mutate  of  (u),  to  be 
presently  mentioned. 

Long  o  in  Chaucer  unites  two  old 
long  vowels,  (AA)  in  (Hoome),  some- 
times (HADI),  (goost  from  (gAAst), 
(oothe)  from  (AAth)  oath,  (Hocte)  from 
(HAt)  ;  and  the  old  (oo)  in  (booke, 
tooke,  foote,  soothe).  Both  (oo)  rhyme 
together,  and  must  have,  therefore, 
closely  resembled  each  other ;  they  can 
scarcely  have  been  the  same,  as  they 
afterwards  separated  ;  the  latter  may 
have  inclined  to  (u)  and  has  become 
quite  (u). 

The  sound  of  (u)  is  in  the  French 
fashion  constantly  denoted  by  ou.  [But 
see  supra  p.  425, 1.  3.  Rapp  is  pro- 
bably wrong  in  attributing  the  intro- 
duction to  French  influence.]  French 
raison  was  written  raisun  by  the  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  resoun  by  Chaucer,  which 
could  have  only  sounded  (resuun).  A 
diphthong  is  impossible,  as  the  name 
Cawcasous  Caucasus  rhymes  with  horn, 
and  resoun  with  toun.  Hence  the 
sound  must  have  been  (HUUS,  tuun)  as 
in  all  German  dialects  of  this  date. 


Hence  we  have  (fluur)  flower  for  the 
French  (fleecer).  The  real  difficulty 
consists  in  determining  the  quantity  of 
the  vowel,  as  it  is  not  shewn  by  the 
spelling.  Position  would  require  a 
short  (u)  in  cases  like  (shulder,  hund, 
stund,  bunden)  shoulder,  old  (skulder), 
hound,  hour,  bound  ;  but  the  old 
(sookhte)  must  produce  a  (suukhte) 
sought  ;  and  cases  like  (brukhte, 
thukhte)  brought,  thought,  are  doubt- 
ful. 

On  the  other  hand  the  vowel  written 
u,  must  have  been  the  mutate  common 
to  the  French,  Icelander,  Dutchman, 
Swede.  The  true  sound  is  therefore 
an  intermediate,  which  may  have  fluc- 
tuated between  (ce,  u,  y),  (lyst,  kyrs) 
desire,  curse.  These  u  generally  de- 
rive from  ags.  u,  not  y.  The  use  of 
this  sound  in  the  unaccented  syllable  is 
remarkable.  The  ags.  (bathjan)  has  two 
forms  of  the  participle  (bathod,  bathed) . 
Hence  the  two  forms  in  Chaucer, 
(bothyd)  or  rather  (b«thud)  exactly  as 
in  Icelandic  [where  the  w  =  (<?),  not  (u), 
supra  p.  548],  the  second  (bathid, 
bathed).  Later  English,  however, 
could  not  fix  this  intermediate  sound, 
and  hence,  forced  by  the  mutations,  gave 
the  short  u  the  colourless  natural  vowel 
(a),  except  before  r  where  we  still  hear 
(;?),  [meaning,  perhaps  (ao).  This  theo- 
retical account  does  not  seem  to  re- 
present the  facts  of  the  case.]  The 
above  value  of  short  (u)  in  old  Eng- 
lish is  proved  by  all  French  words 
having  this  orthography.  Sometimes 
Chaucer  endeavours  to  express  long 
(yy)  by  ui,  as  fruit,  where,  however, 
we  may  suspect  the  French  diphthong ; 
but  generally  he  writes  nature  for 
(natyyre)  without  symbolising  the 
lengtn.  "We  should  not  be  misled  by 
the  retention  of  the  pure  (u)  in  mo- 
dern English  for  a  few  of  these  mu- 
tated u,  as  (full,  putt,  shudd,  fruut). 
These  anomalies  establish  no  more 
against  the  clear  rule  than  the  few  pure 
(a)  of  modern  English  prove  anything 
against  its  ancient  value. 

The  written  diphthongs  cause  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  The  combinations  ai, 
ay,  ei,  ey,  must  have  their  French 
sound  (EE),  but  as  they  often  arise 
from  (a3g)  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
intermediate  half-diphthongal  or  triph- 
thongal  (EEi)  ;  thus  (dsege)  gives  (dEEi) 
or  (dEE).  From  eage)  we  have  the 
variants  eye,  ye,  elghe,  yghe,  so  that 
the  sound  varies  as  (me,  iije,  lie, 
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Eikhe,  iikhe).  Similarly  (niikhe)  and 
(niie)  high,  and  (nEEkhe,  niie)  nigh. 
"We  have  already  considered  au,  aw,  to 
have  been  (AA).  The  ags.  (l#gu,  lakh) 
law,  gives  lawe,  which  perhaps  bor- 
dered on  a  triphthongal  (lAAue).  In 
the  same  way  we  occasionally  find 
(dAAue)  day,  in  two  syllables,  instead 
of  the  usual  (dEE),  ags.  (da?g,  da  gas), 
and  from  ags.  (sAAbhl)  comes  saule  = 
(sAAle)  and  soule,  which  could  have 
only  been  (suule).  The  medial  ow  = 
ou,  that  is,  (uu),  but  before  a  vowel  it 
might  also  border  on  a  triphthong; 
thus  lowh  =  (luukh)  low,  is  also  written 
lowe  =  (looue)  ?  Oughen  =  (uukhen), 
and  also  owen  =  (oouen),  now  own  = 
(oon).  Similarly  growe  may  have 
varied  between  (gruue,  grooue)  and  so 
on  with  many  others.  These  cases 
give  most  room  for  doubt,  and  the 
dialect  was  probably  unsettled.  But 
the  diphthong  eu,  ew,  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt ;  it  cannot  be  French  (03) 
for  heure  hour  is  here  (nyyre)  [proba- 
bly a  misprint  for  (nuure)],  and  for 
peuple  we  also  find  (p^-ple).  On  the 
other  hand  the  French  beaute,  which 
was  called  (beauts,  \>eotee)  is  here 
written  bewte,  which  was  clearly 
(bEutetf).  Similarly  German  words,  as 
knew,  cannot  have  been  anything  but 
(kneo,  knEu).  Similarly  (nEue)  new. 
The  French  diphthong  oi  as  in  vois 

Khbhan  that  -4prille  bhith  His  shuures  soot 
The  drukht  of  martsh  Hath  psrsed  too  the 

root 

And  bathyd  Evri  VEEU  in  sbhitsh  likuur 
Of  khbhitsh    vertyy-    undzhEndred  is  the 

fluur,  4 

Khbhan  Sefirys  cek  bhith  His  sbheete  breeth 
Enspiiryd  Hath  in  Evri  Holt  and  neeth 
The  tEndre  kroppes,  and  the  joqge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  HIS  nalfe  kurs  ironne,      8 
And  smale  fuules  maken  melodiie 
That  sleepen  al  the  nikht  bhith  oopen  iie, 
Soo  priketh  HEm  natyyr-  in  HIT  koradzhes, 
Than  loqgen  folk  too  goon  on  pilgrimadzhes, 
And.   palmers    for   too    seeken  strAAndzhe 

strondes  13 

Too  fume  nalbhes,  kuuth-  in  sondri  londes, 
-4nd  spesialli  from  Evri  shiires  Ende 
Of  Eqglond  too  Kantyrbyri  thee  bhEnde    16 
The  Hooli  blissfyl  martir  for  too  seeke 
That  HEm  Hath  nolpen  khbhan  that  thee 

bheer  seeke. 

Biffill  that  in  that  sesuun  on  a  dEE 
In  Suuth-bhErk  at  the  tabbard  as  ii  IEE,  20 
Reedi  too  bhEnden  on  mii  pilgrimadzhe 
Too  Ksentyrb-ri  bhith  fyl  devuut  koradzhe, 
At  nikht  bhas  kom  intoo  that  hostelriie 
BhEl  niin  and  tbhEnti  in  a  kompaniie        24 
Of  sondri  folk  bii  aventyyr-  ifalle 
In  fElaship,  and  pilgrims  bheer  bhi  alle 
That  tobbard  Kantyrbyri  bholden  riide. 
The   tshambers    and   the  stables   bheeren 

bhiide.  28 


voice,  was  taken  over  unaltered,  and 
also  replaces  romanic  ui,  which  was 
too  far  removed  from  English  feelings  ; 
we  have  seen  fruit  pass  into  (fryyt, 
fruut)  ;  ennuyer  becomes  (anoi)  and 
destruire  is  written  destruie,  destrie, 
but  had  the  same  sound  (destroi). 

As  regards  the  so-called  mute  e,  it 
was  undeniably  historical  in  Chaucer 
and  represented  old  inflections,  yet  it 
was,  with  equal  certainty,  in  many 
cases  merely  mechanically  imitated 
from  the  French.  But  we  cannot  scan 
Chaucer  in  the  French  fashion,  with- 
out omitting  or  inserting  the  mute  e  at 
our  pleasure,  and  in  a  critical  edition 
of  the  poet,  the  spoken  e  only  ought  to 
be  written.  "What  was  its  sound  when 
spoken  ?  Certainly  not  (a)  as  in 
French,  but  a  pure  (e)  with  some  in- 
clination to  (i) .  This  is  shewn  by  the 
rhyme  (soothe,  too  thee)  already  cited, 
and  many  others,  as  clerkes,  derk  is; 
(dreed,  is,  deedes)  etc.  At  present 
Englishmen  pronounce  this  final  e  in 
the  same  way  as  i,  and  in  general  e,i 
present  as  natural  a  euphonicum  as  the 
French  (9). 

The  following  are  the  opening  lines 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  reduced  to  a 
strict  metre. 

[Some  misprints  seem  to  occur  in 
the  original,  but  I  have  left  them  un- 
corrected.] 

And  bhEl  bhe  bheeren  eesyd  atte  bEste, 
And  shortli  khbhan  the  sonne  bhas  too  reste 
Soo  Had  ii  spoken  bhith  HEUI  Evritsh-oon 
That  ii  bhas  of  HEF  fElaship  anoon  32 

,4nd  mAAde  forbhard  Erli  too  ariise 
Too  tak-  uur  bh  EE  thEr  as  ii  juu  debhiise, 
Byt  nAAthelESS,  khbhiils  ii  nabh  turn  and 

spase 

Or  that  ii  farther  in  this  tale  pase  36 

Me  thiqketh  it  akordant  too  resuun 
Too  telle  juu  all  the  kondisiuun 
^Ind  khbhitsh  thee  bbeeren  and  of  khbAat 

degree, 

Of  eetsh  of  HEm,  soo  as  it  seemed  n\ee  40 
And.  eek  in  khbhat  arrEE  that  thee  bheer- 

inne, 

And  at  a  knikht  than  bhol  ii  first  beginne. 
A  knikht  thEr  bhas  and  that  a  bhorthi 

man 

That  from  the  tiime  that  ne  first  bigan     44 
Too  riiden  uut  He  loved  tshivalriie 
Truuth  and  nonuur,  freedoom  and  kyrtesiie. 
Fyl  bhorthi  bhas  ne  in  His  lordes  bhErre 
^4nd  thErtoo  Hadd  He  riden  nooman  fErre  48 
As  bhEl  in  kristendoom  as  neethenEsse 
And  Ever  nonuurd  for  His  bhorthinEsse. 
At  Alisandr-  He  bhas  khbhan  it  bhas  bhonne, 
Fyl  ofte  tiim  HC  nadd  the  bord  bigonne     52 
^.boven  alle  nasiuuns  in  Pryse, 
In  Lettoou  nadde  rEEsed  and  in  Ryse 
Noo  kristen  man  soo  oft  of  HIS  degree, 
In  GErnad-  alte  siidzhe  Hadd  He  bee,        56 
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At  mortal  batEEls  nadd  He  been  fiifteene  61  Bhith  lokkes  kryll-  as  ihee  bhEr  lEEd  in 
And  fukhten  for  uur  fEEth  at  Tramasseene,  prssse, 

In  listes  thriies  and  EE  slssn  His  foo.  Of  tbhsnti  jeer  ne  bhas  of  adzh-  ii  gesse, 

This  ilke  bhorthi  knikht  nadd  been  alsoo  64  Of  His  statyyr-  ne  bhas  of  Even  lEqthe       83 

Somtiime  bhitA  the  lord  of  Palatiie  And  bhondyrli  delivr-  and  greet  of  straqthe, 

AgEvn  another  neethen  in  Tyrkiie,  And  ne  hadd  been  somtiim  in  tshivatshiie 

And  Evermoor  ne  nadd  a  sovrEEn  priis.  Jn  Flandres,  in  Artois  and  Pikardiie, 

And.  thukh  that  He  bhas  bhorthi  ne  bhas  And  born  Him  bhEl,  as  in  soo  litel  spase 

bhiis,  68  In  Hop  too  stonden  in  his  ladi  grase. 

-4nd  of  His  port  as  miik  as  is  a  msed.  Embruudid  bhas  ne  as  it  bheer  a  mEde     88 

He  nEver  jit  a  vilonii  ne  sEEd  Al  fyl  of  frsshe  fluures,  khbhiit-  and  reede. 

In  al  His  liif,  yntoo  noo  maner  bhikht.  Siqgiqg  He  bhas  or  fluutiqg  al  the  dEE, 

He  bhas  a  vErrEE  pErfikht  dzhsntil  knikht.  He  bhas  as  frssh  as  is  the  moonth  of  IHEE,  92 

Byt  for  too  tslle  juu  of  His  arrEE,  73  Short  bhas  His  guun  bhith  sleeves  loqg  and 

His  Hors  bhas  good,  byt  ne  ne  bhas  nukht  bhiide, 

gEE,  BhEl  kuud  ne  sitt-  on  nors  and  fEEre  riide, 

Of  fystian  He  bhsred  a  dzhepuun  He  kuud  soqges  bhEl  make  and  endiite, 

Al  bismoteryd  bhith  His  naberdzhuun,      76  Dyhystn-  and  eek  dAAns-  and  bhEl  pyrtrEE 
For  He  bhrts  lat  komen  from  His  viadzhe  and  bhriite.  96 

And  bhEnte  for  too  doon  HIS  pilgrimadzhe.  Soo  Hoot  HC  lovde,  that  bii  nikhter-tale 

Bhith  Him    thsr  bhas    his  son,  a  Joqg  He  sleep  nomoor  than  dooth  a  nikhtiqgale. 

skbhieer,  KyrtEES  He  bhas,  lukhli  (or  loouli)  and 
A  lovjer  and  a  lysti  batsheleer  80  ssrvisable 

-4nd  karf  beforn  His  fadyr  at  the  table.    100 

If  in  the  above  we  read  (ee,  e)  and  (oo,  o)  for  (ee,  e)  and  (00,  0), 
and  (e)  for  (E)  which  is  a  slight  difference,  and  also  («Y,  *')  for  (ii,  i), 
and  do  not  insist  on  (a)  for  (a),  and  also  read  (w,  wh)  for  the  un- 
English  (bh,  khbh),  the  differences  between  this  transcript  and 
my  own,  reduce  to  1)  the  treatment  of  final  e,  which  Rapp  had  not 
sufficiently  studied ;  2)  the  merging  of  all  short  u  into  (y),  certainly 
erroneous ;  3)  the  indistinct  separation  of  the  two  values  of  ou  into 
(uu,  0011),  and  4)  the  conception  of  (EE),  an  un-English  sound,  as 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  ey,  ay  as  distinct  from  long  e.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  much  similarity  should  have  been  attained  by 
such  a  distinctly  different  course  of  investigation. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  HEADING  THE  PHONETIC  TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  PROLOGUE. 

The  application  of  the  results  of  Chapter  IY.  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  pronunciation  of  the  prologue,  has  been  a  work  of  great 
difficulty,  and  numerous  cases  of  hesitation  occurred,  where  analogy 
alone  could  decide.  The  passages  have  been  studied  carefully,  and 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect,  I  have  endeavoured  to  familiarise 
myself  with  the  conception  of  the  pronunciation  by  continually 
reading  aloud.  The  examination  of  older  pronunciation  in  Chap. 
Y.,  has  on  the  whole  confirmed  the  view  taken,  and  I  feel  con- 
siderable confidence  in  recommending  Early  English  scholars  to 
endeavour  to  read  some  passages  for  themselves,  and  not  to  pre- 
judge the  effect,  as  many  from  old  habits  may  feel  inclined.  As 
some  difficulty  may  be  felt  in  acquiring  the  facility  of  utterance 
necessary  for  judging  of  the  effect  of  this  system  of  pronunciation,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  few  hints  for  practice  in  reading, 
shewing  how  those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  reproducing  the  precise 
sounds  which  are  indicated,  may  approximate  to  them  sufficiently 
for  this  purpose.  These  instructions  correspond  to  those  which  I 
have  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  E,. 
Morris's  Chaucer. 

The  roman  vowels  (a,  e,  o,  u)  must  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian, 
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with  the  broad  or  open  e,  o,  not  the  narrow  or  close  sounds.  They 
are  practically  the  same  as  the  short  vowels  in  German,  or  the 
French  short  a,  e,  o,  ou.  The  (a)  is  never  onr  common  English  a  in 
fat,  that  is  (33),  but  is  much  broader,  as  in  the  provinces,  though 
Londoners  will  probably  say  (SB).  For  (o)  few  will  perhaps  use 
any  sound  but  the  familiar  (o).  The  (u)  also  may  be  pronounced 
as  (M),  that  is,  u  in  lull  or  oo  in  foot.  The  long  vowels  are 
(aa,  ee,  oo,  uu)  and  represent  the  same  sounds  prolonged,  but  if 
any  English  reader  finds  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  broad  and 
long  (ee,  oo)  as  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Welsh,  and  before  r  in  the 
modern  English  mare,  more,  he  may  take  the  easier  close  sounds 
(ee,  oo)  as  in  male,  mole.  The  short  («')  is  the  English  short  t  in 
pit,  and  will  occasion  no  difficulty.  But  the  long  (ii)  being  un- 
usual, if  it  cannot  be  appreciated  by  help  of  the  directions  on  p. 
106,  may  be  pronounced  as  (ii),  that  is  as  ee  in  feet.  The  vowel 
(yy),  which  only  occurs  long,  is  the  long  French  u,  or  long  German 
ii.  The  final  (-e)  should  be  pronounced  shortly  and  indistinctly, 
like  the  German  final  -e,  or  our  final  a  in  China,  idea,  (supra  p.  119, 
note,  col.  2),  and  inflectional  final  -en  should  sound  as  we  now  pro- 
nounce -en  in  science,  patient.  It  would  probably  have  been  more 
correct  to  write  (&]  in  these  places,  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
any  other  but  an  (e)  sound,  see  p.  318. 

For  the  diphthongs,  (ai)  represents  the  German  ai,  French,  a'i 
Italian  ahi,  Welsh  ai,  the  usual  sound  of  English  aye,1  when  it  is 
distinguished  from  eye,  but  readers  may  confound  it  with  that 
sound  without  inconvenience.  The  diphthong  (au)  represents  the 
German  au,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  English  ow  in  now, 
as  the  German  ai  to  English  eye,  but  readers  may  without  incon- 
venience use  the  sound  of  English  ow  in  now.  Many  English 
speakers  habitually  say  (ai,  au)  for  (ai,  au)  in  eye,  now.  The  diph- 
thong (ui)  is  the  Italian  ui  in  lui,  the  French  ou'i  nearly,  or  more 
exactly  the  French  oui  taking  care  to  accent  the  first  element,  and 
not  to  confound  the  sound  with  the  English  we. 

The  aspirate  is  always  represented  by  (H  H),  never  by  (h),  which 
is  only  used  to  modify  preceding  letters. 

(J  j)  must  be  pronounced  as  German  j  in  ja,  or  English  y  in  yea, 
yawn,  and  not  as  English/  in  just. 

The  letters  (b  d  f  g  k  1  mnprstvwz)  have  their 
ordinary  English  meanings,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  (g) 
is  always  as  in  gay,  go,  get,  never  as  in  gem;  that  (r)  is  always 
trilled  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  as  in  ray,  roe,  and  never  pro- 
nounced as  in  air,  ear,  oar ;  and  also  that  (s)  is  always  the  hiss  in 
hiss  and  never  like  a  (z)  as  in  his,  or  like  (sh).  The  letter  (q)  has 
altogether  a  new  meaning,  that  of  ng  in  sing,  singer,  but  ng  in 
finger  is  (qg). 

1  This  word  is  variously  pronounced,  text  is  generally  used  in  the  South  of 

and  some  persons  rhyme  it  with  nay.  England,  but  this  pronunciation  is  per- 

In  taking  votes  at  a  public  meeting  the  haps  unknown  in  Scotland, 
sound  intended  to  he  conveyed  in  the 
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(Th,  dh)  represent  the  sounds  in  thin,  then,  the  modern  Greek  Q  $. 

(Sh,  zh)  are  the  sounds  in  mesh  measure,  or  pish,  vision,  the 
Fr.  ch,j. 

(Kh,  gh)  are  the  usual  German  ch  in  ach  and  g  in  Ta^e.  But 
careful  speakers  will  observe  that  the  Germans  have  three  sounds 
of  ch  as  in  ich,  ach,  ouch,  and  these  are  distinguished  as  (£h,  kh, 
kwh) ;  and  the  similar  varieties  (#h,  gh,  gw?h)  are  sometimes  found. 
The  reader  who  feels  it  difficult  to  distinguish  these  three  sounds, 
may  content  himself  with  saying  (kh,  gh)  or  even  (H').  The  (kwh) 
when  initial  is  the  Scotch  quh,  Welsh  chw,  and  may  be  called 
(khw-)  without  inconvenience.  Final  (gwh)  differs  little  from 
(wh)  as  truly  pronounced  in  when,  what,  which  should,  if  possible, 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  (w).  As  however  (wh)  is  almost 
unknown  to  speakers  in  the  south  of  England,  they  may  approxi- 
mate to  it,  when  initial,  by  saying  (H'U),  and,  when  final,  by 
saying  (UH'). 

The  italic  (w)  is  also  used  in  the  combination  (ke0)  which  has 
precisely  the  sound  of  qu  in  queen,  and  in  (rw)  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced as  (rw),  without  inconvenience. 

(Tsh,  dzh)  are  the  consonantal  diphthongs  in  chest  jest,  or  such 
fudge. 

The  hyphen  (-)  indicates  that  the  words  or  letters  between  which 
it  is  placed,  are  only  separated  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
but  are  really  run  on  to  each  other  in  speech.  Hence  it  frequently 
stands  for  an  omitted  letter  (p.  10),  and  is  frequently  used  for  an 
omitted  initial  (H),  in  those  positions  where  the  constant  elision  of 
a  preceding  final  -e  shews  that  it  could  not  have  been  pronounced 
(p.  314). 

These  are  all  the  signs  which  occur  in  the  prologue,  except  the 
accent  point  (*),  which  indicates  the  principal  stress.  Every  sylla- 
ble of  a  word  is  sometimes  followed  by  (•),  as  (naa'tyyr*),  in  order 
to  warn  the  reader  not  to  slur  over  or  place  a  predominant  stress 
on  either  syllable.  For  the  same  reason  long  vowels  are  often 
written  in  unaccented  syllables. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  these  directions  in  mind  and  remember 
to  pronounce  with  a  general  broad  tone,  rather  Germanesque  or 
provincial,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reading  out  the  following 
prologue,  and  when  he  has  attained  facility  in  reading  for  him- 
self, or  has  an  opportunity  of  hearing  others  read  in  this  way,  he 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  result,  but  not  before. 

The  name  of  the  poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  may  be  called  (Dzhefrar 
Tshau'seer),  but  the  first  name  may  also  have  been  called  (Dzhef*- 
ree'),  see  supra  p.  462.  The  evenness  of  stress  seems  guaranteed 
by  Grower's  even  stress  on  his  own  name  (Gmreer),  but  he  uses 
Chaucer  only  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  just  as  Chaucer 
also  accents  Gower  only  on  the  first. 
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THE  PEOLOG  TO  THE  CAWNTEEBEEY  TALES. 

—    is  prefixed  to  lines  containing  a  defective  first  measure. 

4-      is  prefixed  to  lines  containing  two  superfluous  terminal  syllables. 

iii     is  prefixed  to  lines  containing  a  trissyllabic  measure. 

vi     is  prefixed  to  lines  of  six  measures. 

a'i     is  prefixed  to  the  lines  in  which  saynt  appears  to  be  dissyllabic. 

( ' )   indicates  an  omitted  e. 

Italics  point  out  words  or  parts  of  words  of  French  origin. 

Small  capitals  in  the  text  are  purely  Latin  forms  or  words. 

INTEODUCTIO^. 

—    "Whan  that  April  with  his  schoures  swote 

The  drought  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote 

And  bathed'  ev'ry  veyn?  in  swich  licour, 

Of  which  vertu  engender -ed'  is  ihejlour  ;  4 

"Whan  ZEPHYRTJS,  eek,  with  his  swete  brethe 

Inspired?  hath  in  ev'ry  holt'  and  hethe 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 

Hath  in  the  Earn  his  halfe  cours  ironne  8 

And  smale  foules  maken  melodye 

That  slepen  al  the  night  with  open  ye, — 

So  pricketh  hem  natur1  in  her'  corages ; 

Than  longen  folk  to  goon  on  pilgrymages,  \  2 

Andpalmeer's  for  to  seken  strawnge  strondes 

To  feme  halwes  couth'  in  sondry  londes ; 

And  speciality,  from  ev'ry  schyres  ende 
iii     Of  Engelond,  to  Cawnterbery  they  wende,  16 

The  holy  blisful  martyr  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they  wer'  seke. 
Bifel  that  in  that  sesoun  on  a  day' 

In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay,  20 

Eedy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrymage 
iii     To  Cawnterbery  with  ful  devout  corage, 

At  night  was  com'  into  that  hostelrye 

Wei  nyn'  and  twenty  in  a  companye  24 

Of  sondry  folk',  by  aventur1  ifalle 

In  felawschip',  &nd pilgrim? s  wer'  they  alle, 

That  toward  Cawnterbery  wolden  ryde. 

The  chamlres  and  the  stabeVs  weren  wyde,  28 

And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 

And  schortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  to  reste 

So  hadd'  I  spoken  with  hem  ev'rych  oon, 

That  I  was  of  her'  felawschip'  anoon,  32 

Preliminary  Note.  ferred    to  thus  :    E.    Ellesmere,   He. 

Seven  MSS.   only  are  referred  to,  Hengwrt,  Ca.  Cambridge,  Co.  Corpus, 

unless    others    are    specially   named.  P.  Petworth,  L.  Lansdowne. 
Ha.  is  the  Harl.  7334,  as  edited  by 

Morris.     ''The  Six  MSS."  are  those  1     Defective  first    measure    see   p. 

published  by  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  333,  note  1.      The  six  MSS.  do  not 

edited  by  Furnivall.      They  are  re-  favour  any  other  scheme,  but  all  write 
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DHE   PROO-LOG   TO   DHE    KATJN'TERBER-//  TAA-LES. 

(n)     See  pp.  106,  271,  readers  may  say  (ii)  for  convenience,  p.  678. 

(oo)    See  p.  95,  readers  may  read  (oo,  o)  for  (oo,  o)  for  convenience,  pp.  678. 

(-)     Initial  often  indicates  an  unpronounced  (H),  and  that  the  word  is  run  on 

to  the  preceding ;  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  denotes  that  it  is  run  on  to 

the  following. 

/ntroduk*  sfcuun*. 

Whan  dhat  Aa*pml  w/th  -is  shuures  swoot'e 
Dhe  druukwht  of  Martsh  Hath  pers'ed  too  dhe  root'e, 
And  baadlred  evra  vain  m  swa'tsh  hY'kuur, 
Of  wh&tsh  vertyy  endzhen'dred  is  dhe  fluur ;  4 

"Whan  ZeHrus,  eek,  with  -is  sweet'e  breetlre 
Jnspnred  Hath  m  evra  Holt  and  neetlre 
Dhe  ten-dre  krop'es,  and  dhe  juq'e  siure 
Hath  tn  dhe  Ram  -is  nalf'e  kuurs  ^run'e,  8 

And  smaal'e  fuul'es  maak'en  melodn'e, 
Dhat  sleep -en  al  dhe  m'^ht  with  oop*en  n*e, — 
Soo  prfc'k'eth  Hem  naa'tyyr'  m  Her  koo*raadzh*es  ; 
Dhan  loq-en  folk  to  goon  on  pil-grmaadzh-es,  12 

And  pal'meerz  for  to  seek'en  straundzh'e  strond'es, 
To  fenre  nal-wes  kuuth  in  sun-dr«  lond'es ; 
And  spes'^'abV,  from  evr»V  shnr'es  end*e 
Of  Eq'elond,  to  Kaun'terber-n  dhai  wend'e,  16 

Dhe  Hoo'ltY  bh's'ful  mar'ttVr  for  to  seek'e, 
Dhat  nem  nath  nolp-en,  whan  dhat  dhai  weer  seek'e. 

Bifel"  dhat  in  dhat  see-suun*  on  a  dai 
At  Smith- werk  at  dhe  Tab'ard'  as  //  lai,  20 

Reed'n  to  wend'en  on  mf  ptl'grnnaadzh'e 
To  Kamrterbern'  wtth  ful  devuut*  koo*raadzh'e, 
At  nikht  was  kuum  t'n  too  dhat  os'telr»Y*e 
Weel  n*Yn  and  twen'ttY  in  a  kum'paniY'e  24 

Of  suirdrtY  folk,  b«  aa'ventyyr'  i&l'e 
In  fel-aushnp,  and  pil'grtmx  wer  dhai  al-e, 
Dhat  too'werd  Kaun  terber'tY  wold'en  r«d*e. 
Dhe  tshaam'berz  and  dhe  staa'b'lz  wee'ren  wiYd'e,          28 
And  weel  we  wee'ren  ees'ed  at'e  best'e. 
And  shortin,  whan  dhe  sun*e  was  to  rest'e 
Soo  Had  Ii  spook'en  w«th  -em  evm'tsh  oon, 
Dhat  Ii  was  of  -er  fel'aushnp  anoon,  32 

or  indicate  a  final  e  to  April,  which  French  pronunciation  had  been  imi- 

is  against  Averil  6128,  April  4426.  tated.      The  verse  is  wanting  in  Ca. 

8   Ram.  See  Temporary  Preface  to  which  however  reads  Cattn.  in  v.  769. 
the  Six  Text  Edition  of  Chaucer,  p.  89.  18    w  h  a  n   t  h  a  t,   L.  alone  omits 

16     Cawnterbery.     E.  He.  Co.  t  h  a  t,  and  makes  w  e  r  e  a  dissyllable, 

and  Harl.  1758,  write  Caun.,  and  P.  which  is  unusual,  and  is  not  eupho- 

indicates  it.    It  would  seem  as  if  the  nious  in  the  present  case. 

44 
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And  made  foorward  eerly  for  to  ryse, 

To  tak'  our'  wey  theer  as  I  you  devyse. 

But  natheles  whyl's  I  hav'  tym'  and  space, 

Eer  that  I  ferther  in  this  tale  pace,  36 

Me  thinketh  it  accordawnt  to  resoun 

To  tellen  you  al  the  condicioun 

Of  eech'  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed'  me  ; 

And  which  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre,  40 

And  eek  in  what  array  that  they  wer'  inne, 

And  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  first  beginne. 

1.     THE  &IGHT. 

A. Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 

That  fro  the  tyme  that  he  first  bigan  44 

To  ryden  out,  he  loved'  chivalry e, 

Trouth  and  honour,  fredoom  and  curteysye. 

Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre, 

And  theerto  hadd'  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre,  48 

As  weel  in  Cristendom  as  hethenesse, 

And  ever'  honoured  for  his  worthinesse. 

At  Alisawnd'r  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne, 

Ful  ofte  tym'  he  hadd'  the  loord  bigonne  52 

Aboven  alle  naciouns  in  Pruse. 

In  Lettow'  hadd'  he  reysed  and  in  Ruse, 

No  cristen  man  so  off  of  his  degre. 

At  Gernad*  atte  seg'  eek  hadd'  he  be  56 

iii     Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Palmy  rye 

At  Lyeys  was  he,  and  at  Satalye 

Whan  they  wer'  worm' ;  and  in  the  Grete  Se 
iii     At  many  a  noVl  aryve?  hadd'  he  be.  60 

At  mortal  latayV s  hadd'  he  been  fiftene, 

And  fowghten  for  our'  feyth  at  Tramassene. 

In  listes  thryes,  and  ay  slayn  his  fo. 

This  ilke  worthy  knight  hadd'  ben  also  64 

Somtyme  with  the  lord  of  Palatye, 

Ayeyn  another  hethen  in  Turkye  : 

And  evremor'  he  hadd'  a  sotfrayn  prys. 

And  thowgh  that  he  wer'  worthy  he  was  wys,  68 

33      foorward,    promise.       No  38    tellen,  the MSS.  have  tell e, 

MS.  marks  the  length  of  the  vowel  in  the  n  has  heen  added  on  account  of  the 

f  o  o  r,   but   as  the   word  came    from  following  y. 

foreweard,  it  would,  according  to  the  46     curteysye,    soE.  He.  Ca., 

usual  analogy,  evidenced  by  the  mo-  the  rest   have    curtesye  ;    the    ey 

dern  pronunciation  of  fore,  have  be-  has     heen     retained     on    account    of 

come  lengthened,  and  the  long  vowel,  c  u  r  t  e  y  s.     See  Courtesy,  p.  644. 

after  the  extinction  of  the  e,  becomes  56     e  e  k  is  inserted  in  the  six  MSS. 

useful  in  distinguishing  the  word  from  57     Palmyrye,    the    MSS.  have 

forward,   onward,     for    to    ryse  all    the     unintelligible    Belmarye. 

is  the  reading  of  the  six  MSS.  This  correction  is   due,  I   believe,  to 

36     eer,    E.   He.  L.   read  er,  the  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  who  has  kindly 

others  or ;  in  either  case  the  vowel  was  favoured  me  with  his  collation  of  v. 

probably  long  as  in  modern  ere.  15733  in  various  MSS. 
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And  maad'e  foorward  eerlii  for  to  rn's-e, 

To  taak  uur  wai  dheer  as  Ii  juu  deviis'e. 

But  naa'dheles,  wlmls  li  -aav  tiim  and  spaas*e, 

Eer  dhat  Ii  ferdlrer  tn  dhe's  taaie  paas'e,  36 

Methiqk-eth  it  ak-ord-aunt-  to  ree-sumr 

To  tel'en  juu  al  dhe  kondis'iuiur 

Of  eetsh  of  Hem,  soo  as  it  secured  mee, 

And  whitsh  dliai  wee'ren,  and  of  what  dee'gree*,  40 

And  eek  tn  what  arar  dhat  dhai  wer  in'e 

And  at  a  kni£ht  dhan  wol  li  first  begin'e. 

1.     Dhe    Knt'jfcht. 

A  knight  dheer  was,  and  dhat  a  wurdh'ii  man, 
Dhat  froo  dhe  tiinve  dhat  -e  first  began'  44 

To  ri'id-en  uut,  nee  luved  tshii-valrire, 
Tmuth  and  on'uur,  free'doonr  and  kurtaisii'e. 
Ful  wurdlrn  was  -e  in  -is  lord'es  wer-e, 
And  dheerto  sad  -e  re'd'en,  noo  man  fere,  48 

As  weel  in  Krast'endoonr,  as  needh-enes'e, 
And  ever  on*uurd'  for  -is  wurdh'nnes'e. 
At  Aalwsaun'dr  -e  was  whan  it  was  wun'e, 
Ful  oft'e  tiim  -e  Had  dhe  boord  b«'gun'e  52 

Abuuven  al'e  naa'smunz-  in.  Pryys*e. 
7n  Let-oou  Had  -e  raiz-ed  and  in  Hyys'e, 
Koo  kr?'st'en  man  soo  oft  of  ms  dee'gree*. 
At  Gernaad-  at'e  seedzh  eek  Had  -e  bee  56 

Of  Al'dzheeswr',  and  r^d'en  in  Pal  mirire. 
At  Lw'ais  was  -e,  and  at  Saa-taalire 
Whan  dhai  wer  wun ;  and  in  dhe  Greet'e  see 
At  man'i  a  noobi-  aa'ni'vee*  Had  -e  bee.  60 

At  mortaal'  bat'ailz'  Had  -e  been  fifteen'e 
And  fouk^ht'en  for  uur  faith  at  Traa'maaseen'e 
In  list'es  thm'-es,  and  ai  slain  -is  foo. 
Dhis  ilk-e  wurdh  ii  knight  -ad  been  alsoo-  64 

Sumtitnre  with  dhe  lord  of  Paaiaatire, 
Ajain  anudh-er  needh'en  in  Tyrkn'e  : 
And  evremoor*  -e  Had  a  suvrain  priis. 
And  dhooukwh  dhat  nee  wer  wurdh  'ii  nee  was  wiis,      68 


Cenobia,  of  Palmira  tlie  queene, 

Harl.  7334. 
Cenobie,    of    Palymerie    Queue, 

Univ.  Cam.  Dd.  4.  24. 
Cenobia,  of   Palimerye   queene, 

Do.  Gg.  4.  27. 
Cenobia,   of  Palymer  ye  quene, 

Do.  Mm.  2.  5. 
Cenobia,     of     Belmary     quene, 

Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  R.  3.  19. 
Cenobia     of     Belmary     quene, 

Do.  R.  3.  15. 
Cenobia,  of  Palemirie  the  quene, 

Do.  R.  3.  3. 


The  trissyllabic  measure  was  over- 
looked in  the  enumeration  on  p.  648, 
sub.  -en. 

60  aryve',  so  Ha.  and  Ca.,  the 
others  have  armeye,  arme,  for 
which  the  word  n  o  b  1'  will  have  to 
be  nob  el,  in  two  syllables,  which 
is  not  usual  before  a  vowel,  and  the 
construction  to  be  at  an  arme, 
seems  doubtful,  while  to  be  at  an 
aryvee  or  landing  in  the  Grete 
S  e  is  natural. 

68    we r',  so  E.  He.  Ca.,  the  others 
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And  of  his  poort'  as  meek  as  is  a  mayde. 

He  never  yit  no  vilayny'  he  seyde 

In  al  his  lyf,  unto  no  maner1  wight. 

fie  was  a  veray  perfyt  gentil  knight.  72 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  aray, 

His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gay. 

Of  fustian  he  wered'  a  gipoun, 

—    Al  bismoter'd  with  his  hawlergeoun.  76 

iii     For  he  was  laat'  yeomen  from  his  vyage, 

And  wente  for  to  doon  his  pilgrymage. 

2.  THE  SQTTYEEB. 

With  him  ther  was  his  son',  a  yong  Squyeer, 
iii     A  lovieer,  and  a  lusty  fiacheleer,  80 

With  lockes  crull'  as  they  wer'  leyd'  in  presse. 

Of  twenty  yeer  he  was  of  aag'  I  gesse. 

Of  his  statur*  he  was  of  ev'ne  lengthe 
iii     And  wonderly  deliver,  and  greet  of  strengthe.  84 

And  he  hadd'  ben  somtym'  in  chivachye 

In  Flawndres,  in  Artoys,  and  Picardye, 

And  boorn  him  weel,  as  in  so  lytel  space, 
iii     In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  lady  grace.  88 

Embroudedi  was  he,  as  it  wer'  a  mede 

Al  ful  of  frescke  flour  es  whit'  and  rede. 

Singing'  he  was,  oiflouti&g  al  the  day; 

He  was  as  fresch  as  is  the  mon'th  of  May.  92 

Schort  was  his  goun,  with  sieves  long  and  wyde. 

Weel  coud'  he  sitt'  on  hors,  and  fayre  ryde. 

He  coude  songes  mak'  and  weel  endyte, 

Justi  and  eek  dawnc1,  and  weelpurtray'  and  wryte.       96 

So  hoot  he  loved',  that  by  nightertale 

He  sleep  no  moor'  than  dooth  a  nightingale. 

Curteys  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisabel, 

And  carf  bifoorn  his  fader  at  the  label.  100 

3.  THE  YEMAN. 

A  Yeman  hadd'  he  and  servawntfs  no  mo, 

At  that  tym',  for  him  liste  ryde  so ; 

And  he  was  clad  in  coot'  and  hood'  of  grene. 

A  scheef  of  pocock  arwes  bright'  and  kene  104 

Under  his  belt'  he  baar  ful  thriftily. 

"Weel  coud'  he  dress'  his  tackel  yemanly, 

His  arwes  drouped'  nowght  with  fethres  lowe, 

And  in  his  hond  he  baar  a  mighty  bo  we.  108 

A  notheed  hadd'  he,  with  a  broun  visage. 

Of  wodecraft  weel  coud'  he  al  th'  usage. 

90  f  re  she  was  not  counted  in  the  enumeration  will  be  given  in  a  foot- 
enumeration  of  the  fr.  words  p.  651.  note  to  the  last  line  of  the  Prologue. 
In  correcting  the  proofs  several  other          109    notheed,    a  closely  cropped 
omissions  have  been  found  and  a  new  poll.     Tondre,  "  to  sheere,   clip,   cut, 
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And  of  -is  poort  as  meek  as  is  a  maid'e. 

Ne  never  jit  noo  vii'lauu'i'  -e  said'e 

In  all  -is  liif,  untoo1  noo  man'eer  wi£ht. 

He  was  a  verai  perfut  dzhen'til  knight.  72 

Eut  for  to  tel'en  Jim  of  His  arar, 

His  Hors  was  good,  but  nee  ne  was  not  gai, 

Of  fus'tiaan*  -e  weer*ed  a  dzhii'puun', 

Al  bismoot'erd  with  -is  Hau'berdzhuun*  76 

For  see  was  laat  ikunren  from  His  vi'i-aadzlre, 

And  went'e  for  to  doon  -is  peTgrimaadzlre. 

2.     Dhe     Skwireer. 

With  Htm  dheer  was  -is  sunn,  a  juq  Skttfii'eer, 

A  luvieer,  and  a  lust'ii  baa'tsheleer,  80 

"With  lok-es  krul  as  dhai  wer  laid  tin  pres*e. 

Of  twen'tii  Jeer  -e  was  of  aadzh  li  ges'e. 

Of  HIS  staa'tyyr  -e  was  of  eevne  leqth'e, 

And  wun'derhV  deliver,  and  greet  of  streqtlre.  84 

And  see  -ad  been  sumtum*  in  tahii*VBatehM'e 

J^i  Flaun'dres,  in  Ar'tuis',  and  Pirkardire, 

And  boom  -im  weel,  as  in  soo  lw*t'l  spaas'e, 

In  Hoop*e  to  stond'en  in  -is  laad'ii  graas*e.  88 

Embruud'ed  was  -e,  as  it  wer  a  meed'e 

Al  ful  of  freslre  fluur-es,  whiit  and  reed'e. 

Siq'iq-  -e  was,  or  nuirtiq',  al  dhe  dai ; 

He  was  as  fresh  as  is  dhe  moonth  of  Mai.  92 

Short  was  -is  guun,  with  sleeves  loq  and  wiid'e. 

Weel  kuud  -e  sit  on  nors,  and  farre  riid'e, 

He  kuud-e  soq-es  maak  and  weel  endiit'e, 

Dzhust  and  eek  dauns,  and  weel  purtrai*  and  rwiit'e.     96 

So  Hoot  -e  luved  dhat  bii  ni/tht*ertaal*e 

He  sleep  noo  moor  dhan  dooth  a  niA:ht*iqgaal*e. 

Kur'tais-  -e  was,  loouiir,  and  ser-viis'aa'b'l, 

And  karf  bifoorn*  -is  faad'er  at  dhe  taa'b'l.  100 

3.     Dhe    Jee'man. 

A  Jee'man  sad  -e  and  servaunts*  noo  moo, 

At  dhat  tiim,  for  -im  list'e  riid'e  soo  ; 

And  nee  was  klad  in  koot  and  Hood  of  green'e. 

A  sheef  of  poo'kok  arwes  bright  and  keen'e  104 

Un'der  -is  belt  -e  baar  ful  thrifHKi. 

Weel  kuud  -e  dres  -is  tak*'l  jee'manlii ; 

His  arwes  druup'ed  nouk^ht  with  fedh-erz  loou'e, 

And  in  -is  nond  -e  baar  a  mi^h'tii  boou'e.  108 

A  not'seed  Had  -e,  with  a  bruun  vii'saadzlre. 

Of  wood'ekraft  weel  kuud  -e  al  dh-  yysaadzh'e. 

powle,  nott,  pare   round,"   Cotgrave.  south  of  Scotland  as  a  term  of  derision, 

See  Athenceum,  15  May,  1869,  p.  678,  synonymous  with  blockhead.    Nott  in 

col.   3.       "  Not-head  is   broad,   bull-  Dunbar,     nowt    in     Burns,    oxen, — 

headed.      Nowt-head  is  used  in  the  W.J.A."     Ibid.,  5  June,  1869,  p.  772, 
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Upon  his  arm'  he  baar  a  gay  Iraceer, 

And  by  his  syd'  a  swerd  and  a  loucleer  1 1 2 

And  on  that  other  syd'  a  gay  daggeei 

Harneysedi  weel,  and  scharp  as  poynt  of  sper' ; 

A  Cristofr'  on  his  brest'  of  silver  schene. 

An  horn  he  baar,  the  bawdrik  was  of  grene ;  116 

A  forsteer  was  he  soothly,  as  I  gesse. 

4.     THE  PBYOEESSE. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonrt,  a  Pryoresse, 

That  of  hir'  smyling'  was  ful  simp  I  and  coy  • 
ai      Hir'  gretest  ooth  was  but  by  Saynt  Loy ;  120 

And  sche  was  cleped  madam1  Englentyne. 

Ful  weel  sche  sang  the  servyse  divyne, 
iii     Entuned  in  hir'  noose  ful  semely ; 

And  Frensch  sche  spaak  ful  fayr'  andfetislj,  124 

After  the  scool'  of  Stratford  atte  Eowe, 

For  Frensch  of  Paris  was  to  hir'  unknowe. 

At  mete  weel  ytawght  was  sche  withalle ; 

Sche  leet  no  morsel  from  hir'  lippes  falle,  128 

Ne  wett'  hir'  finger's  in  hir'  sawce  depe. 
iii     Weel  coud'  sche  car?  a  morsel,  and  weel  kepe, 
—     That  no  droppe  fil  upon  hir'  breste. 
iii     In  curteysye  was  set  ful  moch'  hir  leste.  132 

Hir'  overlippe  wyped'  sche  so  clene, 

That  in  hir'  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 

Of  grese,  whan  sche  dronken  hadd'  hir'  drawght. 
iii     Ful  semely  after  hir'  mete  sche  rawght'.  136 

And  sikerly  sche  was  of  greet  dispoorte, 

And  ful  plesawnt,  and  amidbV  of  poorte, 

And  j^ywed'  hir'  to  countrefete  chere 

Of  court',  and  been  estaaflich  of  manere,  140 

And  to  been  hoolden  digrf  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hir'  conscience, 

Sche  was  so  cha/ritaVl  and  so  pitous, 

Sche  wolde  weep'  if  that  sche  sawgh  a  mous  144 

Cawght  in  a  trapp',  if  it  wer'  deed  or  bledde. 

Of  smale  houndes  hadd'  sche,  that  sche  fedde 

With  roosted  flesch,  and  milk,  and  wastel  breed, 
vi      But  sore  wepte  sche  if  oon  of  hem  wer'  deed,  148 

col.  3.  Jamieson  gives  the  forms  nott,  and  697  infra  for  the  probable  occa- 

nowt  for  black  cattle,  properly  oxen  sional  dissyllabic  use  of  saynt  as 

with  the  secondary  sense  of  lout,  and  (saa-mt).  As  this  had  not  been  ob- 

refers  to  Icel.  naut  (ncecett),  Dan.  nod  served,  Tyrwhitt  proposes  to  com- 

(noeoedh),  Sw.  not  (noeoet),  and  ags.  plete  the  metre  by  reading  E 1  o  y. 

neat,  our  modern  neat  (niit)  cattle.  with  no  MS.  authority,  Prof.  Child 

115  Cristofr',  this  was  accident-  proposes  othe  (supra  p.  390,  sub, 

ally  not  counted  among  the  French  oath),  thus :  Hir'  gretest  othe  nas 

words  on  p.  651.  but  by  Saint  Loy,  and  Mr.  Morris 

120  seynt.  See  supra,  pp.  264,  would  read  ne  was  as  in  v.  74, 

476,  649,  note,  and  notes  on  vv.  609  thus :  Hir'  gretest  ooth  ne  was  but  by 
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Upon'  -is  arm  -e  baar  a  gai  braa'seer, 

And  b«Y  -is  swd  a  swerd  and  a  bukieer,  112 

And  on  dhat  udlrer  sn'd  a  gai  dag'eer 

Harnais-ed  weel,  and  sharp  as  puint  of  speer ; 

A  Krist'ofr-  on  -is  brest  of  siTver  sheen'e. 

An  Horn  -e  baar,  dhe  bau'dnk  was  of  green'e.  1 1 6 

A  for 'steer  was  -e  sooth'ln,  as  li  ges'e. 

4.     Dhe    P  r  i  i'  o  r  e  s-  e. 

Dheer  was  al'soo*  a  Nun,  a  Prn'ores'e, 

Dhat  of  -wr  smnl'iq  was  fill  smrpl-  and  kui, 

HiYr  greet'est  ooth  was  but  bw  saa'mt  Lui ;  120 

And  shee  was  klep'ed  maa'daam'  EqienteVn'e. 

Ful  weel  she  saq  dhe  serveYs'e  dmrne, 

Entyyn'ed  in  -ur  nooz'e  ful  seenrehY, 

And  Frensh  she  spaak  ful  fair  and  fee'tisltV,  124 

Aft'er  dhe  skool  of  Strat'ford  at'e  Boou'e, 

For  Frensh  of  Paa'm's*  was  to  mir  unknoou'e, 

At  mee'te  weel  «taukwht'  was  shee  wtthal'e, 

She  leet  noo  morsel  from  -«Vr  Kp'es  fal'e,  128 

Ne  wet  -Or  fo'q'gerz  in  -Hi  saus'e  deep'e. 

Weel  kuud  she  kari  a  morsel,  and  weel  keep'e 

Dhat  no  drop'e  fil  upon  -ur  brest'e. 

In  kurtaisn'e  was  set  ful  mutsh  -Hi  lest'e.  132 

Hnr  overlip'e  w*Vp*ed  shee  soo  kleen'e, 

Dhat  in  -Hi  kup'e  was  no  ferdh'eq  seen'e 

Of  grees'e,  whan  shee  druqk'en  Had  -Hi  draukM?ht. 

Ful  see'mebV  afVer  -nr  meet'e  she  rauke^ht.  136 

And  s^'k'erl«V  she  was  of  greet  d«spoort'e, 

And  ful  plee'zaunt'  and  aa'mj'aa'bl-  of  poort'e, 

And  pain'ed  mir  to  kuun'trefeet'e  tsheere 

Of  kuurt,  and  been  estaat'b'tsh  of  man'eer'e,  140 

And  to  been  noold'en  d«Vn  of  reeverens'e. 

But  for  to  speek'en  of  -iix  kon's^ens'e, 

She  was  soo  tshaa'rwtaa'bl-  and  soo  pn'-tuus*, 

She  wold'e  weep,  if  dhat  she  saugwh  a  muus  144 

Kaukwht  in  a  trap,  if  it  wer  deed  or  bled'e. 

Of  smaal'e  nund'es  Had  she,  dhat  she  fed'e 

W^'th  roost'ed  flesh,  and  nulk  and  was'tel  breed, 

But  soore  wep'te  shee  tf  oon  of  Hem  wer  deed,  148 

Saint  Loy.     Both  the  last  suggestions  vation  of  the  open  vowel  in  o  t  h  e, 

make  a  lame  line   by  throwing  the  but  all  the  Six  MSS.  read:  This  was 

accent  on  b  y,  unless  we    make    b  y  thyn  ooth,  and  myn  also  certeyn,  only 

saynt    Loy,    a    quotation    of   the  P.,  L.  write  a  superfluous  e  as  othe. 

Nonne's  oath,  which  is  not  probable.  122    servyse.     See  supra, p.  331. 

The  Ha.  has  n  a  s,  the  Six  MSS.  have  131     f  il,  all  MSS.  except  He.  read 

was  simply.     For  othe,  which  is  a  ne   fil.     The  insertion  of  n  e  would 

very  doubtful  form,  Prof.  Child  refers  introduce  a  iii. 

to  1141,  where  Ha.  reads:  This  was  132    ful,   so  E.  Ca.  Co.  L. 

thyn  othe  and  myn  eek  certayn,  which  148     So  all    MSS.,  producing    an 

would  require  the  exceptional  preser-  Alexandrine,  see  supra  p.  649. 
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Or  if  men  smoot'  it  with  a  yerde  smerte, 
And  al  was  consciend  and  tenure  herte. 
Ful  semely  hir'  wimp'l  jpinched  was  ; 
Hir'  nose  streyt;  hir'  eyen  grey  as  glas  ;  152 

Hir'  mouth  ful  smaal,  and  theerto  soft'  and  reed, 
But  sikerly  sche  hadd'  a  fayr  foorheed. 
It  was  almoost  a  spanne  brood,  I  trowe, 
For  hardily  sche  was  not  undergrowe.  156 

Ful/tffo's  was  hir'  clock'  as  I  was  waar. 
Of  smaal  coraal  about  hir'  arm  sche  baar 
A  payr1  of  bedes  gawded  al  with  grene ; 
And  theeron  heng  a  brooch  of  goold  ful  schene,  160 

iii     On  which  ther  was  first  writen  a  crowned.  A 
And  after  :  AMOR  YINCIT  OMNIA. 

5.  6.  7.  8.     ANOTHER  NONNE  AND  THRE  PREESTES. 

Another  Norm1  also  with  hir'  hadd'  sche, 

That  was  hir'  chapellayn,  and  Preestes  thre.  164 

9.     THE  MONK. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayr  for  the  maystrye, 
An  out-rydeer,  that  loved'  venerye  ; 
A  manly  man,  to  been  an  abbot  abel. 
Ful  many  a  deynte  hors  hadd'  he  in  stdbel :  1 68 

And  whan  he  rood,  men  might  his  bridel  here 
—    Ginglen,  in  a  whistling'  wind'  as  clere 
And  eek  as  loud'  as  dooth  the  chapel  belle 
Theer  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle.  172 

The  reuV  of  Saynt  Mawr'  or  of  Saynt  Beneyt, 
ISecaws'  that  it  was  oold  and  somdeel  streyt, 
This  ilke  Monk  leet  it  forby  him  pace, 
And  heeld  after  the  newe  world  the  space.  176 

He  yaaf  nat  of  that  text  a  pulled  hen, 
That  sayth,  that  hunter's  been  noon  holy  men, 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  recchelees, 
Is  lyken'd  to  a  fisch'  that's  waterlees ;  180 

This  is  to  sayn,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloyster, 
But  thilke  text  heeld  he  not  worth  an  oyster. 

159    payr'.    This  was  accidentally  175    This  line  has  evidently  caused 

not  counted  among  the  French  words  difficulties  to  the  old  transcribers.   The 

on  p.  651.  following  are  the  readings : 

164    Chapellayn.      See  Temp.  This  like  monk  leet  forby  hem  pace. 

Pref.  to  Six-Text  Ed.  of  Chaucer,  p.  92.  —Ha. 

170     Ginglen.     E.      gyngle,  This  ilke  monk  leet  olde  thynges 

He.    gyngelyn    Ca.,    gynglyng  pace. — The  six  MSS. 

Co.  Pe.  L.     In  any  case  the  line  has  Now  the  Ha.  is  not  only  defective  in 

an  imperfect  initial  measure,  and  the  metre,  but  in  sense,  for  there  is  no 

reading  in  He.  has  only  four  measures.  antecedent  to   hem.      The  two  rules 
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Or  tf  men  smoot  it  with  a  jerd'e  smert'e, 

And  al  was  kon'se'ens*  and  tend're  nert'e. 

Ful  seenreltY  -«Vr  wmipl-  ipmtah'ed  was, 

~B.ni:  noozfe  strait,  ~s.Ui  aren  grai  as  glas,  152 

Hnr  muuth  ful  smaal,  and  dheertoo-  soft  and  reed, 

But  sfl'k'erln  she  sad  a  fair  foorheed*. 

It  was  almoost*  a  span-e  brood,  li  trooire, 

For  Har'delfV  she  was  not  un'dergrooire.  156 

Ful  feed's  was  -UT  klook,  as  /*'  was  waar. 

Of  smaal  koo'raaT  abuut*  -nr  arm  she  baar 

A  pair  of  beed'es  gaud-ed  al  with  green-e ; 

And  dheeron  neq  a  brootsh  of  goold  ful  sheen-e,  160 

On  wh«tsh  dher  was  first  Ywit'en  a  kruun-ed  A  a, 

And  aft'er,   Aa'mor   vtn*s»t   onrntaa. 

5.6.7.8.     Anudh'er  !N"un*e   and  three  Preest'es. 

Anudh'er  Nun  alsoo*  with  Hnr  -ad  shee, 

Dhat  was  -Hi  tshaa-pelain-,  and  Preest-es  three.  164 

9.     D  h  e     M  u  q  k. 

A  Muqk  dher  was,  a  fair  for  dhe  mais'trire, 

An  uut'imleer,  dhat  luved  vee'nerere, 

A  man-In  man,  to  been  an  ab'ot  aa'b'l. 

Ful  man-*-  a  dainiee  nors  -ad  nee  m  staa'b'l :  168 

And  whan  -e  rood  men  nu£ht  -t's  brn'-d'l  neer'e 

Dzh«q'glen  »n  a  wh«sti«'q  wmd  as  kleer*e 

And  eek  as  luud  as  dooth  dhe  tshaa'pel*  bel*e 

Dheer  as  dhis  lord  was  keep'er  of  dhe  sel-e.  172 

Dhe  ryyl  of  saint  Maur  or  of  saint  Benait', 

Bekaus-  dhat  it  was  oold  and  sunvdeel  strait, 

Dh«s  «'lk*e  Muqk  leet  it  forbn  -em  paas'e, 

And  seeld  aft'er  dhe  neu'e  world  dhe  spaas*e.  176 

He  jaaf  nat  of  dhat  tekst  a  pul'ed  Hen, 

Dhat  saith  dhat  nunt'erz  been  noon  nool'fV  men, 

~Ne  dhat  a  muqk,  whan  nee  is  retsh-elees, 

/s  leVk'end  too  a  fish  dhat  -s  waa'terlees  ;  180 

Dhat  is  to  sain,  a  muqk  uut  of  -is  kluist'er, 

But  dh«lk*e  tekst  neeld  nee  not  wurth  an  uist'er. 


named  being  separated  by  or,  have  been  let  old  things  pass,"  which  must  be 

referred  to  as  it  in  the  preceding  line.  erroneous. 

I  therefore  conjecturally  insert  it  and  179   r  e  c  c  h  e  1  e  e  s,  so  the  six  MSS. 

change  hem  to  him,  though  I  cannot  It  probably  stands  for  reghel-lees, 

bring  other  instances  of  the  use  offorby  without  his  rule,  which  not  being  a 

him.     The  reading  of  the  six  MSS.  usual  phrase  required  the  explanation 

gets  out  of  the  difficulty  by  a  clumsy  of  v.  181,  and  the  Ha.  cloysterles 

repetition  of  old,  and  by  leaving  a  sen-  was  6nly  a  gloss  which  crept  into  the 

tence  incomplete  thus :  "  the  rule  .  .  .  text  out  of  v.   181,  and  renders  that 

because  that  it  was  old  .  .  .  this  monk  line  a  useless  repetition. 
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And  I  sayd'  his  opynioun  was  good, 
iii     "What!  schuld'  he  stud^')  and  mak'  himselven  wood,     184 

Upon  a  book  in  cloysfr  alwey  to  poure, 

Or  swinke  with  his  handes,  and  laloure, 

As  Awstin  bit  ?     Hou  schal  the  world  be  served.  ? 

Let  Awstin  hav'  his  swink  to  him  reserved.  188 

Theerfor'  he  was  a  prikasour  aright ; 

Grayhound's  he  hadd'  as  swift  as  foul  in  flight, 

Of  priking'  and  of  hunting'  for  the  hare 

Was  al  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wold'  he  spare.  192 

I  sawgh  his  slev's  purfyled.  atte  honde 

With  grys'  and  that  the  ft/nest  of  a  londe, 

And  for  to  fest'n'  his  hood  under  his  chin 
iii     He  hadd'  of  goold  ywrowght  a  curious  pin  ;  196 

iii     A  loveknott'  in  the  greter  ende  ther  was. 
iii     His  heed  was  balled  and  schoon  as  any  glas, 

And  eek  his  faad  as  he  hadd'  been  anoynt ; 

He  was  a  lord  fill  fat  and  in  good  poynt ;  200 

His  eyen  steep,  and  rolling  in  his  heed, 

That  stemed,  as  afornays  of  a  leed ; 

His  lotes  soup' I,  his  hors  in  greet  estaat. 

Nou  certayn\j  he  was  a  fayr  prelaat ;  204 

He  was  not  pal1  as  a  forpyned  goost. 

A  fat  swan  lov'd'  he  best  of  any  roost. 
+     His  palfrey  was  as  broun  as  is  a  berye. 

10.     THE  FBEEE. 

-}•  iii  A  Frere  ther  was,  a  wantoun  and  a  merye,  208 

A  limitour,  a  ful  solemne  man. 

In  alle  th'  or 'd' 'res  fowr'  is  noon  that  can 

So  moch'  of  daliawnc'  and  fayr  langage. 
iii     He  hadd'  ymaad  ful  many  a  fayr  mariage  212 

Of  yonge  wimmen,  at  his  owne  cost. 

Unto  his  orffr  he  was  a  nobel  post. 
iii     Ful  weel  bilov'd  and  familieer  was  he 

With  frankeleyns  ov'ral  in  his  cuntre,  216 

And  eek  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toun : 

For  he  hadd'  poueer  of  confessioun, 

As  sayd'  himself,  more  than  a  curaat, 

For  of  his  orffr  he  was  licenciaat.  220 

Ful  swetely  herd'  he  confessioun, 

And  plesawnt  was  his  alsolucioun ; 
iii     He  was  an  esy  man  to  yeve  penawnce 
iii     Theer  as  he  wiste  to  haan  a  good  pitawnce  ;  224 

184    etudi',  although  taken  from      modern  u  =  (a),  and  has  therefore  been 
the  French,  so  that  we  should  expect      adopted. 

u  =  (yy),   Ca.  and  L.  read  stodie,          201     s t e e p, bright,  see  steap  on 
shewing  u  =  (u),  which  agrees  with  the      p.  108  of  Cockayne's    St.   Marherete 

(supra  p.  471,  n.  2). 
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And  li  said  ms  oo'paY'nmmr  was  good. 

What !  shuld  -e  stud'*  and  maak  -raiselven  wood,        184 

Upon*  a  book  m  kluist'r-  al'wai  to  puu're, 

Or  sw^qk'e  we'th  -is  nand'es  and  laa'bmrre, 

As  Austin  bat  ?    Him  shal  dhe  world  be  served  ? 

Let  Austin  naav  -is  swi'qk  to  mm  reserved.  188 

Dheerfoor  -e  was  a  pm'kaasuur  art£ht', 

Grai-Hundz-  -e  Had  as  swift  as  fmil  m  flight ; 

Of  pr»k*«q  and  of  H:unt*«q  for  dhe  naare 

Was  al  -is  lust,  for  noo  kost  wold  -e  spaar-e.  192 

li  saukwh  -is  sleevz  purfnTed  at'e  hond'e 

Wa'th  gm's,  and  dhat  dhe  fnn-est  of  a  lond'e, 

And  for  to  fest'n-  -is  nood  un'der  -is  tshin 

He  Had  of  goold  m^oukwht'  a  kyyrmus  pm  ;  196 

A  luve-knot  in  dhe  greet'er  end'e  dher  was. 

His  need  was  bal'ed  and  shoon  as  an*n  glas, 

And  eek  -is  faas,  as  nee  -ad  been  anuint*. 

He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  m  good  puint ;  200 

H^'s  ai'en  steep,  and  rooHq  in  -is  need, 

Dhat  steenred  as  a  furnais*  of  a  leed ; 

^s  boot'es  sup'l-,  -is  nors  in  greet  estaat*. 

Kuu  ser'tainUV  -e  was  a  fair  prelaat* ;  204 

He  was  not  paal  as  a  forpwn'ed  goost. 

A  fat  swan  luv'd  -e  best  of  an'«V  roost. 

^'s  pal'frai  was  as  bruun  as  is  a  ber«e. 

10.     Dhe    Freere 

A  Freer*e  dher  was,  a  wan'tuun  and  a  mer'e'e,  208 

A  HrimY'tuur,  a  ful  soo'lenrne  man. 

In  al'e  dh-  ordres  foour  is  noon  dhat  can 

Soo  mutsh  of  daa'U'auns'  and  fair  laq'gaadzh'e. 

He  Had  miaad'  ful  man'*  a  fair  mars'aadzlre  212 

Of  juq-e  w^'m-en,  at  -is  oomre  kost. 

Untoo*  -»s  or'dr-  -e  was  a  noo'b'l  post. 

Ful  weel  b^'luvd'  and  faa'imb'eer  was  nee 

W*th  fraqk'elainz'  ovral*  «n  H«S  kun'tree*,  216 

And  eek  w«th  wurdh'n  wraren  of  dhe  tuun  : 

For  nee  -ad  puu'eer'  of  konfes'mmr, 

As  said  -«mself,  moor'e  dhan  a  kyyraat', 

For  of  -is  ordr-  -e  was  In'sen'szaat'.  220 

Ful  sweet'elw  nerd  nee  konfes'mun-, 

And  plee*saunt*  was  -is  ab'soolyysmun* ; 

He  was  an  eez'n  man  to  jeeve  penauns'e 

Dheer  as  -e  w«'st-e  to  naan  a  good  peV'tauns'e ;  224 

202  for  nays,  see  Temporary  219  See  supra  p.  331,  note.  All 

Preface  to  the  Six-Text  edition,  p.  99.  MSS.  agree. 

212    ful  occurs  in  all  six  MSS. 

217  wimmen,  wommen  Ha.  E.  223  yeve,  all  MSS.  except  L. 

He.  Co.  P.,  wemen  Ca.,  wemmen  L.  have  the  final  e. 
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For  unto  a  por'  order  for  to  yeve 

Is  signe  that  a  man  is  weel  yschreve. 

For  if  he  yaaf,  he  dorste  mak'  avawnt, 

He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentawnt.  228 

iii     For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte, 

He  may  not  wepe  though  him  sore  smerte. 

Theerfor'  insted'  of  weping'  and  preyeres, 
vi      Men  moote  yeve  silver  to  the  pore  freres.  232 

His  tipet  was  ay/arsed  ful  of  knyfes 

And  pinnes,  for  to  yeve  fayre  wyfes. 

And  certaynlj  he  hadd'  a  mery  note. 

Weel  coud'  he  sing'  and  pleyen  on  a  rote.  236 

Of  yedding's  he  baar  utterly  the  prys. 

His  necke  whyt  was  as  iheflour-de-lys. 

Theerto  he  strong  was  as  a  chawmpioun. 

He  knew  the  tavern's  weel  in  ev'ry  toun,  240 

And  ev'rich  ostelleer  or  gay  tapsteer, 

Better  than  a  lazeer  or  a  beggeer, 

For  unto  swich  a  worthy  man  as  he 

Accorded,  not,  as  by  }n$faculte,  244 

To  haan  with  sike  laser's  acqueyntawnce. 

It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avawnce, 
—    For  to  delen  with  noon  swich  porayle, 

But  al  with  rich'  and  seller's  of  vitayle.  248 

And  ov'ral,  ther  as  profit  schuld'  aryse, 

Curteys  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servyse. 

Ther  was  no  man  no  wheer  so  vertuom. 

He  was  the  beste  beggeer  in  his  hous,  252 

For  thowgh  a  widwe  hadde  nowght  a  sho, 

So  plesawnt  was  his  IN  PEINCIPIO, 

Yet  wold'  he  haan  a  ferthing  er  he  wente. 

His  pourchaas  was  weel  better  that  his  rente.  256 

And  rag'  he  coud'  and  pleyen  as  a  whelp, 

In  lovedayes  coud'  he  mochel  help'. 

For  theer  was  he  not  lyk'  a  cloystereer, 
vi      With  a  threedbare  cop'  as  a  pore  scoleer,  260 

But  he  was  lyk'  a  mayster  or  a  pope. 

Of  doulel  worsted  was  his  semicope, 


232   All  MSS.  agree  in  making  this          249    a  s  omitted  in  Ha.  Ca.,  found 
a  line  of  six  measures,  and  it  seems  to      in  the  rest. 

portray  the  •whining  heggary  of  the          252    After  this  line  He.  alone  in- 
cry,  supra  p.  649.  serts  the  couplet — 

And  yaf  a  certeyo.  ferme,  for  the 

235    note,  throte  Ca.  gjraunt<, 

240    tavern's     weel,     the    six          Noon  of  his  bretheren,  cam  ther  in 
MSS.  have  this  order.    Ha.  w  e  1  t.h  e  his  haunt*.   _ 

tavernes.  253     So  all  the  six  MSS.,  meaning, 

although  a  widow  had  next  to  nothing 

247    n  o  n  E.  He.  Ca.,  the  others      in  the  world,  yet  so  pleasant  was  his 
omit  it.  introductory  lesson  In  principio  erat 
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For  iin'to  a  poor  ord'er  for  to  jeeve 

Is  sii'ne  dhat  a  man  is  weel  Vshree've. 

For  if  -e  jaaf,  -e  durst  "e  maak  avaunt', 

He  wfl'st'e  dhat  a  man  was  ree-pentaunt'.  228 

For  man'e  a  man  soo  Hard  is  of  -*s  Hert'e, 

He  mai  not  weep'e  dhooukwh  -em  soore  smert'e. 

Dheerfoor  ensteed:  of  weep-e'q*  and  prareeres, 

Men  moot'e  jeeve  s*l*ver  too  dhe  poore  freer *es.  232 

He's  tep'et  was  ai  fars'ed  ful  of  kmYf  es, 

And  peires  for  to  jeeve  farre  wnf'es. 

And  sertainln  -e  Had  a  mereY  noot'e. 

Weel  kuud  -e  s*'q  and  plaren  on  a  root'e.  236 

Of  jed-«'qz  nee  baar  ut'erln  dhe  pree's. 

He's  nek'e  wheet  was  as  dhe  nuur  de  Ins. 

Dheer'too'  -e  stroq  was  as  a  tshaunrpmun*. 

He  kneu  dhe  taa'vernz-  weel  «h  evrn  tuun,  240 

And  evrttsh  os-teleer-  or  gai  tapsteer, 

Bet'er  dhan  a  laa-zeer  or  a  beg'eer', 

For  un'to  swetsh  a  wnrdh-n  man  as  nee 

Akord'ed  not,  as  bw  -is  fak'ultee  244 

To  naan  wzth  swk'e  laa'zeerz  aa-kwain'tauns'e ; 

It  is  not  on'est,  it  mai  not  avauns'e, 

For  to  deel'en  w^'th  noon  switsh  poor'ail-e 

But  al  weth  retsh  and  sel'erz  of  vn'tail'e.  248 

And  ovral*,  dheer  as  prof'tt  shuld  arnsme, 

Kur-tais*  -e  was,  and  loou-ln  of  ser'vws'e. 

Dher  was  noo  man  noo  wheer  soo  vertyyuus*. 

He  was  dhe  best'e  beg'eer-  m  -is  HUUS,  252 

For  dhoouk^h  a  w«d*we  nad'e  nouke^ht  a  shoo, 

So  plee-saunt-  was  -is  /n  p  r  *  n-  s  i  i'  p  i  o  o, 

Jet  wold  -e  naan  a  ferdh^q  eer  -e  went'e. 

H«s  puur-tshaas-  was  weel  bet'er  dhan  -is  rent'e.          256 

And  raadzh  -e  kuud,  and  plaren  as  a  whelp, 

.Th  luvedares  kuud  -e  mutslrel  Help. 

For  dheer  was  nee  not  l»Yk  a  kluist'ereer*, 

"W^'th  a  threed'baar-e  koop  as  a  poo're  skol'eer',  260 

But  nee  was  l«Vk  a  mais'ter  or  a  poo-pe. 

Of  duu-b'l  wor-sted  was  -is  senrikoop-e, 


verbum  (See  Temp.  Pref.  to  Six-Text  the  Wyf  of  Bathe,  6288    as  pointed 

ed.  of  Chaucer,  p.  93)  that  he  would  coax  out  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright, — 

a  trifle  out  of  her.     The  Ha.   reads  The  clerk  whan  he  is  old,  and  may 

but  oo  schoo,  on  which  see  Temp.  nought  do 

Pref.  p.  94.     That  we  are  not  to  take  Of  Venus  werkis,  is  not  worth  a  scho. 

the  words  literally,  but  that  schoo  was  256  weel,  so  the  six  MS  S.,  omitted 

merely  used  as  a  representative  of  some-  in  Ha. 

thing    utterly  worthless,   which    was  260    So  all  MSS.  except  Ca.  which 

convenient  for  the  rhyme,  just  as  pulled  reads,    as    is    a    scholer,    against 

hen  177,  or  oyster  182,  and  the  usual  rhythm.     Compare  v.  232.      See  also 

bean,  straw,  modern  fig,  farthing,  etc.,  Temp.  Pref.  to  Six-TextEd.  of  Chaucer, 

is  shewn  by  its  use  in  the  Prologe  to  p.  100. 
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And  rounded  as  a  bell'  out  of  the  presse. 

Somwhat  he  lipsed,  for  his  wantounnesse,  264 

To  mak'  his  Englisch  swet'  upon  his  tonge ; 

And  in  his  harping',  whan  that  he  hadd'  songe, 

His  eyghen  twinkled  in  his  heed  aright. 

As  doon  the  sterres  in  the  frosty  night.  268 

This  worthy  limitour  was  call'd  Huberd. 

11.  THE  MARCHAWNT. 

A  Marchawnt  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd, 

—  In  motlee  and  heygh  on  hors  he  sat, 

Upon  his  heed  a  Flawndrisch  bever  hat ;  272 

His  botes  elapsed  fayr'  and  fetislj. 
His  resouns  spaak  he  ful  solemnelj, 
Souning'  alwey  th'  encrees  of  his  winninge. 
iii     He  wolde  the  se  wer'  kept  for  any  thinge  276 

Betwixe  Middeburgh  and  Orewelle. 
Weel  coud'  he  in  eschawnge  scheldes  selle, 
This  worthy  man  ful  weel  his  wit  bisette  ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette,  280 

So  staatly  was  he  of  his  governawnce, 
With  his  largayrfs,  and  with  his  chevisawnce. 
For  sooth'  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle, 
But  sooth  to  sayn,  I  n'oot  hou  men  him  calle.  284 

12.  THE  CLEBK. 

A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenfoord'  also, 
That  unto  logik  hadde  long'  ygo. 
So  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 

And  he  n'as  not  right  fat,  I  undertake,  288 

But  loked'  holw',  and  theerto  soberly. 
Ful  threedbar'  was  his  ov'rest  courtepy, 
iii     For  he  hadd'  geten  him  yet  no  lenefyce, 

Ne  was  so  worldly  for  to  hav'  offyce.  292 

For  him  was  lever  hav'  at  his  bedd's  heed 

—  Twenty  bokes,  clad  in  blak  and  reed, 
Of  Aristofl,  and  his  philosophy  e, 

Than  roles  ricK  or  fith'l  or  gay  sawtrye.  296 


264    his,  so  the  six  MSS.,  omitted  but  the  order  of  the  words  is  conjec- 

in  Ha.  which  therefore  required  lip-  turally  altered  on  account  of  the  rhythm. 
s  e  d  e  for  the  metre. 

0>7,            ,1                 n  i    ,   TT      T  275     soun  appears  in  ags.  as  son, 

271     motlee    so  all  but  Ha.  L.  (EttmUiler  667)  but  only  as  the  sub- 


. 

yd-lm)  of  a  changing  colour.  it  ig  here  printed 

274    All  MSS.  read  he    spaak,      as  French. 
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And  ruund'ed  as  a  bel  nut  of  dhe  pres'e. 

Sunrwhat*  He  lip-sed,  for  -is  wan'tuunnes'e,  264 

To  maak  -is  Eq'lish  sweet  upon*  dhe  tuq-e  ; 

And  in  -is  nar'piq,  whan  dhat  nee  -ad  suq'e, 

His  ai&lren  twiqk'led  in  -is  need  ari/cht", 

As  doon  dhe  steres  in  dhe  frost'ii  niAht.  268 

Dhis  wurdh'ii  lii'mii'tuur  was  kald  Hyyberd'. 

11.     Dhe    Martshaunt. 

A  Martshaunt'  was  dher  with  a  fork'ed  berd, 

In  motlee-  and  Hai/ch  on  HOPS  -e  sat, 

Upon'  -is  need  a  Flamrdrish  beever  Hat ;  272 

His  boot'es  klaps-ed  fair  and  fee'tislii. 

His  ree'suuns*  spaak  -e  ful  soolem'nelir, 

Suun'iq-  alwai'  dh-  enkrees*  of  HZ'S  wm'iq'e. 

He  wold'e  dhe  see  wer  kept  for  an'ii  thiq'e  276 

Betwiks'e  Mid'eburkh  and  Oo'rewel'e. 

Weel  kuud  -e  in  es'tshaundzh'e  sheld'es  sel*e. 

Dhis  wurdh'ii  man  ful  weel  -is  wit  biset'e  ; 

Dher  wist'e  noo  wikht  dhat  -e  was  in  det'e,  280 

Soo  staatlii  was  nee  of  -is  guu  vernauns'e, 

"With  His  bargainz*  and  with  -is  tshee-viisauns'e. 

Por  sooth  -e  was  a  wurdh'ii  man  withal' e, 

But  sooth  to  sain,  /i  n-  -oot  HUU  man  -im  kal'e.  284 

12.     Dhe     Klerk. 

A  Klerk  dher  was  of  Ok'senfoord'  al'soo', 

Dhat  un'to  lodzh^'k  had'e  loq  igoo*. 

So  leen'e  was  -is  nors  as  is  a  raak'e, 

And  nee  n-  -as  not  xt'kht  fat,  li  undertaak'e.  288 

But  look'ed  HO!*W-  and  dheer'too  soo'berlii. 

Ful  threed'baar  was  -is  ovrest  kur'tepii, 

For  nee  -ad  get' en  -im  jet  noo  benefiis'e, 

Ne  was  soo  wurdl'ii  for  to  naav  ofiis'e.  292 

For  Him  was  leever  naav  at  His  bedz  need 

Twen't^i  book'es,  klad  in  blak  and  reed, 

Of  Aristot'l-,  and  His  fii'loo*  soo -fire, 

Dhan  roob'es  r^'tsh  or  f/dh'l-  or  gai  sautrii'e.  296 


281     staatly,    so    Co.,   the    rest  He.  Ca. ;  yit   geten   him   no  P., 

have  estaatly,  and  Ha.  alone  omits  nought  geten    him  yet  a  Ha., 

his,   against  the  metre.     If  we  read:  geten  him  no,    Co.  L. 

so    estaatly,  the  first  measure  will  292  worldly  E.  He.  Co.,  wordely 

be  trissyllahic.  Ca.,  wordly  P.,  werdly  L.,  Ne 

ooo       ,             x,  „     n      ,    ,  was  not  worthy  to  haven  an 

288    n  as,  so  E.  Ca.  Co.,  but  was  office  Ha. 

Ha.  He.  P.  and  L.  296    g  a  j,  so  aU  MSS.  except  Ha. 

291     geten    him    yet    no,  E.  which  omits  it. 
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But  albe  that  he  was  a  philosopher, 
Yet  hadd'  he  but  a  lytel  gold  in  cofer, 
But  al  that  he  might'  of  his  frendes  hente, 
On  bokes  and  on  lerning'  he  it  spente,  300 

And  bisily  gan  for  the  sowles  preye 
Of  hem,  that  yaaf  him  wherwith  to  scoleye. 
iii     Of  studie  tok  he  moost  cur'  and  moost  heed. 

Not  oo  word  spaak  he  more  than  was  need ;  304 

And  that  was  seyd  inform  and  reverence, 

And  schort  and  quik,  and  ful  of  heygh  sentence. 

Souning'  in  moral  vertu  was  his  speche, 

And  gladly  wold'  he  lern'  and  gladly  teche.  308 

13.     THE  SERGE  AWNT  OF  LA  WE. 

A  Sergeawnt  of  Lawe,  waar  and  wys, 

That  often  hadde  ben  at  the  parvys, 

Ther  was  alsoo,  ful  rich'  of  excellence. 

Discreet  he  was,  and  of  greet  reverence.  312 

He  semed'  swich,  his  wordes  wer'  so  wyse. 

Justyc1  he  was  ful  often  in  assyse 

By  patent,  and  by  pleyn  commissioun, 

For  his  scienc1,  and  for  his  heygh  renoun;  316 

Of  fees  and  roles  hadd'  he  many  oon. 

So  greet  a  pourchasour  was  no  wheer  noon. 

Al  was  fee  simpel  to  him  in  effect, 

iii     His  pourchasing  ne  mighte  not  ben  infect.  320 

iii     No  wheer  so  bisy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as, 
iii     And  yit  he  semed'  bisier  than  he  was. 

In  termes  hadd'  he  caas  and  domes  alle, 
iii     That  fro  the  tym'  of  king  William  wer'  falle.  324 

Theerto  he  coud'  endyf  and  mak'  a  thing. 

Ther  coude  no  wight  pinch'  at  his  writing'. 

And  ev'ry  statut  coud'  he  pleyn  by  rote. 

He  rood  but  hoomly  in  a  medlee  cote,  328 

Gird  with  a  ceynt  of  silk  with  larres  smale ; 

Of  his  array  tell'  I  no  lenger  tale. 

297  So  the  six  MSS.,  the  Ha.  is  ferent  line :  Al  that  he  spak  it  was  of 
immetrical.   The  long  vowels  in  phi-  heye  prudence.      The  whole    of  the 
1  os  op  her,      gold,     coffer,     are  clerk's  character  is  defective  in  Ha. 
very  doubtful,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  In  "Cassell's  Magazine"  for  May,  1869, 
probable  that  short  vowels  would  be  p.  479,  col.  1,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
correct.  ing  paragraph  :  "  The  following  pithy 

298  "a"  is  only  found  in  Co.     If  sketch  of  Oxford  life  half  a  dozen  cen- 
it  is  omitted,  the  first  metre  becomes  turies  ag°  is  from  the  pen  of  Wycliffe  : 
defective.  —The  scholar  is  famed  for  his  logic ; 

,     ,         ,  ,,  Aristotle  is  his  daily  bread,  but  other- 

303    moost    heed,    so  the  six      wige  hig  rationg  &r>  glender  e        h> 

MSS.;  heed  Ha.  The  horse  he  rideg  ig  ag  lean  ag  ig  a 

305     So  all  the  six  MSS.  (H.  has      rake,  and  the  rider  is  no  better  off. 
spok  e),  but  Ha.  has  the  entirely  dif-      His  cheek  is    hollow,  and  his    coat 
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But  al  bee  dhat  -e  wer  a  fVfloo'soof'er, 

Jet  Had  -e  but  a  lirt'l  goold  in  koofer, 

And  al  dhat  nee  mi/chi  of  -is  frend'es  nent'e, 

On  book'es  and  on  lenriq  nee  it  spent'e,  300 

And  biz'ilii  gan  for  dhe  soouTes  prai'e 

Of  nem  dhat  jaaf  -im  wheerwith  to  skolai'e. 

Of  stud'ie  took  -e  moost  kyyr  and  moost  heed. 

Not  oo  word  spaak  -e  moore  dhan  was  need ;  304 

And  dhat  was  said  in  form  and  ree'verens'e, 

And  short  and  km'k  and  fill  of  HaU-h  sentens'e. 

Suu'niq*  in.  moo'raal-  vertyy  was  -is  speetsh'e, 

And  gladlii  wold  -e  lern,  and  glad' In  teetslre.  308 

13.     Dhe    Serdzheeaunt*    of   Lau'e. 

A  Serdzheeaunt*  of  Lau'e,  waar  and  wiis, 

Dhat  of'ten  nad'e  been  at  dhe  parviis', 

Dher  was  alsoo*,  ful  ritsh  of  ek-selens'e. 

Diskreet'  -e  was  and  of  greet  ree'verens'e.  312 

He  seenred  switsh,  -is  word'es  wer  soo  wiis'e. 

Dzhyyst'iis'  -e  was  ful  oft1  en  in  aszVs'e 

Bw  paa'tent,  and  bn  plain  koims'mun', 

For  ms  sw'ens,  and  for  -is  nai^h  renuun* ;  316 

Of  feez  and  roob'es  Had  -e  man'«V  oon. 

So  greet  a  puurtshaa'suur  was  noo  wheer  noon. 

Al  was  fee  s/m'p'l  too  -im  in  efekt', 

H«s  puur'tshaas-«q'  ne  m/^ht'e  not  been  mfekt'.  320 

Noo  wheer  soo  "biz'i  a  man  as  nee  dher  n-  -as, 

And  J^t  -e  seem'ed  b*z'«er  dhan  -e  was. 

In  ternves  Had  -e  kaas  and  doonres  al'e, 

Dhat  froo  dhe  Him  of  k«q  "W*l**aain*  wer  fal'e.  324 

Dheertoo*  He  kuud  endnt'  and  maak  a  theq. 

Dher  kuud'e  noo  witiht  pmtsh  at  ms  rwiit'iq'. 

And  evrw  staa-tyyt  kuud  -e  plain  loii  root'e. 

He  rood  but  Hoomin*  in.  a  med'lee  koot'e,  328 

G«'rd  with  a  saint  of  silk  with  bares  smaal'e  ; 

Of  His  arai'  tel  li  noo  leq'ger  taal'e. 

threadbare.    His  bedroom  is  his  study.  306    heygh,     so    the  six    MSS., 

Over  his  bed's  head  are  some  twenty  gr  e  t  Ha.  apparently  because  of  h  eye 

volumes  in  black  and  red.     Whatever  in  the  preceding  line  of  that  recension, 
coin  he  gets  goes  for  books,  and  those 

who  help  him  to  coin  will  certainly  307     vertu,     so     the    six    MSS. 

have  the  advantage  of  his  prayers  for  m  a  n  e  r  e  Ha. 
the  good  of  their  souls  while  they  live. 

or  their  repose  when  they  are  dead!  ™  /*  the»   sov  aU0^SS'  f  ceP* 

His  words  are  few,  but  full  of  mean-  Ha-  and  P->  see  8UPra  P-  331>  note- 

ing.    His  highest  thought  of  life  is  of  320    infect,     so  aU    six    MSS., 

learning  and  teaching."     This  is  ob-  suspecte  Ha. 
viously  a  modern  English  translation 

of  the  present  passage.     Is  there  any-  327    p  1  e  y  n,  Fr.  plein,  fully  corn- 
thing  like  it  in  Wycliffe  ?  pare  v.  337. 

45 
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14.     THE  FRANKELEYN. 

A  Frankeleyn  was  in  his  companye ; 

Whyt  was  his  berd,  as  is  the  dayesye.  332 

Of  his  complexioun  he  was  sangwyn. 

Weel  lov'd'  he  by  the  morrw'  a  sop  in  wyn*. 

To  lyven  in  delytf  was  e'er  his  wone, 

For  he  was  EPICURUS  owne  sone,  336 

That  heeld  opinioun  that  pleyn  delyt 

Was  verraylj  felicite  perfyt. 

An  housholdeer,  and  that  a  greet  was  he ; 

Saynt  Juliaan  he  was  in  his  cuntree.  340 

iii     His  breed,  his  ale,  was  alwey  after  oon ; 

A  bettr'  envynedi  man  was  no  wheer  noon, 
iii     "Withoute  bake  mete  was  ne'er  his  hous 

Of  fisch'  and  flesch',  and  that  so  plentevous  344 

It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  met'  and  drinke 

Of  alle  deyntees  that  men  coude  thinke. 

After  the  sondry  sesouns  of  the  yeer', 

So  chawnged.'  he  his  met'  and  his  soupeer.  348 

iii     Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadd'  he  in  meue, 
iii     And  many  a  Ireem  and  many  a  luc1  in  stem. 

Woo  was  his  cook,  but  if  his  sawce  were 

Poynawnt  and  scharp,  and  redy  al  his  gere.  352 

His  talel  dormawnt  in  his  hall'  alwey 

Stood  redy  covert  al  the  longe  day. 

At  sessiouns  theer  was  he  lord  and  syre. 

Ful  ofte  tym'  he  was  knight  of  the  schyre.  356 

An  anlas  and  a  gipseer  al  of  silk 

Heng  at  his  girdel,  whyt  as  morne  milk. 

A  shyrreev  hadd'  he  been,  and  a  countour. 

Was  no  wheer  such  a  worthy  vavasour.  360 

15.  16.  17.  18.   19.     THE  HABEEDASCHEEB,   CABPENTEEB,  WEBBE, 
DYEEB,  AND  TAPICEEB. 

An  Haberdascheer,  and  a  Carpenteer, 

A  Webb',  a  Dyeer,  and  a  Tapiceer, 

Wer'  with  us  eek,  clothed  in  oo  liv'ree, 

Of  a  solemn'  and  greet  fraternite.  364 

Ful  fresch  and  new'  her'  ger'  apyked  was ; 

Her'  knyfes  wer'  jchaped  not  with  bras, 

But  al  with  silver  wrowght  ful  clen'  and  weel 

Her'  girdles  and  her'  pouches  ev'ry  deel.  368 

Weel  seemed'  eech  of  hem  a  fayr  burgeys 

To  sitten  in  a  yeld'hall'  on  the  deys. 

334    sop    in   wyn,     so    all    six          348    So  all  six  MSS.    Ha.  reads : 
MSS.,  sop    of    wyn   Ha.  He  chaunged  hem  at  mete    and    at 

soper,  which  is  clearly  wrong: 
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14.     Dhe     Fraqk'elain. 

A  Fraqk'elain  was  in  -is  kunrpanii'e  ; 

Whiit  was  -is  berd,  as  is  dhe  daresere.  332 

Of  -is  komplek'siuun*  -e  was  saqgwiin*. 

Weel  luvd  -e  in  dhe  morn  a  sop  in  wiin. 

To  liiven  in  deliit*  was  eer  -is  wumre, 

For  nee  was  Ee'piikyyrus  oomre  suun'e,  336 

Dhat  neeld  oo'pii'mumr  dhat  plain  deliit' 

Was  verailii  fee'lii'sii'tee-  perfiit'. 

An  Huus'hooldeer,  and  dhat  a  greet  was  nee ; 

Saint  Dzhyyliaan*  -e  was  m  His  kmrtree'.  340 

His  breed,  His  aa'le,  was  al'wai  after  oon  ; 

A  bet'r-  enviin*ed  man  was  noo  wheer  noon. 

Withuut'e  baak*e  meet'e  was  neer  -is  HUUS 

Of  fish.,  and  flesh,  and  dhat  soo  plent'evuus  344 

It  sneu*ed  in  -is  HUUS  of  meet  and 

Of  al'e  dain'tees  dhat  men  kuud'e 

AfVer  dhe  sun'drw  see'suunz-  of  dhe  jeer, 

Soo  tshaundzh'ed  see  m$  meet  and  nis  suupeer'.          348 

Ful  man'*  a  fat  partr/tsh'  -ad  nee  in  myye, 

And  man*i  a  breem  and  man-i  a  lyys  in  styye*. 

Woo  was  -is  kook,  but  if  -is  saus-e  weere 

Puin-aunt'  and  sharp,  and  reed'ii  al  -is  geere.  352 

His  taa-b'l  dormaunt-  in  -is  nal  alwai* 

Stood  red'ii  kuverd  al  dhe  loq-e  dai. 

At  ses'iuunz-  dheer  was  -e  lord  and  siire. 

Ful  oft'e  tiim  -e  was  km'&ht  of  dhe  shiir*e.  356 

An  anias  and  a  dzhip-seer4  al  of  silk 

Heq  at  -is  g£rd'l,  what  as  morn'e  milk. 

A  shiirreev  Had  -e  been,  and  a  kmrtuur. 

Was  noo  wheer  sutsh  a  wurdh'ii  vaa'vaasuur.  360 

15.16.17.18.19.   Dhe   Hab-erdash- eer,    Kar  penteer, 
W  e  b*  e,     D  i  v  e  e  r,     and     T  a  a*  p  i  i-  s  e  e  r-. 

An  Hab*erdash-eer*  and  a  Kar-penteer*, 

A  Web,  a  Dzi'eer*,  and  a  Taa-p?'i'seer, 

Weer  w^'th  us  eek,  cloodh'ed  in  oo  lii-vree1, 

Of  a  soo'lem'n-  and  greet  fraa'termYtee*.  364 

Ful  fresh  and  neu  -er  geer  apz'ik'ed  was  ; 

Her  kni/f-es  wer  itshaap'ed  not  w/th  bras, 

But  al  w/th  s*l  *ver  Twoukwht  ful  kleen  and  weel 

Her  gir-dles  and  -er  puutsh-es  evrii  deel.  368 

Weel  seenved  eetsh  of  Hem  a  fair  bur-dzhais* 

To  sfcVen  in  a  jeld'Hal  on  dhe  dais. 


362  dyeer,  so  the  sixMSS.,  Harl.          36      apy 
deyer,  see  dyer,  p.  643.  piked  Ha. 
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—  Ev'rich  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 

Was  schaaply  for  to  been  an  alderman.  372 

For  catel  hadde  they  ynough  and  rente, 

And  eek  her'  wyfes  wold'  it  weel  assente ; 

And  elles  certayn  weren  they  to  blame. 

It  is  ful  fayr  to  he  yclept  Madame,  376 

And  goo  to  vigilyes  al  hifore, 

And  haan  a  mantel  reallj  yhore. 

20.     THE  Cooz. 

A  Cook  they  hadde  with  hem  for  the  nones, 

To  boyle  chicknes  with  the  mary  hones,  380 

And  poudre-marcTiawnt  tart,  and  galingale. 

"Weel  coud'  he  know'  a  drawght  of  London  ale. 

He  coude  roost',  and  seeth',  and  lroyl\  and/ry0, 

Make  mortrewes,  and  weel  bak'  a  pye.  384 

But  greet  harm  was  it,  as  it  semed'  me, 

That  on  his  schinn'  a  mormal  hadde  he  ; 

For  llankmangeer  that  maad'  he  with  the  heste. 

21.     THE  SCHIPMAN. 

A  Schipman  was  ther,  woning'  fer  by  weste ;  388 

For  owght  I  woot,  he  was  of  Dertemouthe. 
He  rood  upon  a  rouncy  as  he  couthe, 

—  In  a  goun  of  falding'  to  the  kne. 

A  daggQQi  hanging'  on  a  laas  hadd'  he  392 

About'  his  neck'  under  his  arm  adoun. 
iii     The  hoote  sommer  hadd'  mad'  his  hew  al  broun ; 

And  certayn\j  he  was  a  good  felawe. 
iii     Ful  many  a  drawght  of  wyn  hadd'  he  ydrawe  396 

From  £ourdewx-w&Td.,  whyl  that  the  chapman  sleep. 

Of  nyce  conscientf  he  took  no  keep. 

If  that  he  fowght,  and  hadd'  the  heygher  hand, 
iii     By  water  he  sent'  hem  hoom  to  ev'ry  land'.  400 

But  of  his  craft  to  recken  weel  the  tydes, 

His  stremes  and  his  dawnger's  him  bisydes, 

371  everich,  so  all  six  MSS.,  p.  363.  The  Six  MSS.  render  many 

every  man  Ha.  of  the  examples  there  cited  suspicious, 

375  weren  they,  so,  or:  they  see  note  on  v.  120  for  v.  1141.  In  v. 

were,  read  all  the  six  MSS.,  hadde  1324,  He.  reads  moot,  and  the  line 

they  be  Ha.  may  be  :  Withouten  dout'  it  mote 

380  mary,  ags.  mearh,  the  h  he-  stonden  so.     For  v.  1337  all  six  MSS. 
coming    unusually  palatalised    to    -y,  read :  And  let  him  in  his  prisoun  stille 
instead  of  lahialised  to  -we ;  the  paren-  dwelle.      For  v.   2286   all  six  MSS. 
thetical  remark  p.  254,  n.  1.  is  wrong.  read :   But  hou  sche  did'  hir'  ryt'   I 

381  p  o  ud  re-mar  chawnt,  see  dar  not  telle.     For  v.  2385,  E.  He. 
Temp.  Pref.  to  the  Six-Text  Ed.  of  Ca.  Co.  L.  read :  For  thilke  peyn'  and 
Chaucer,  p.  96.  thilke  hote  fyr.     In  v.  2714,  E.  He. 

386    Prof.  Child  reads  :    That  on      Ca.  have :    Somm'  hadden  salves  and 
his  schyne — a  mormal  hadd'  he,  supra      somm'  hadden  charmes.    For  v.  1766, 
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Evr«tsh  for  dhe  w«s*doom  dliat  -e  kan, 

Was  shaap-bY  for  to  been  an  al'derman.  372 

For  kat'el  nad'e  dhai  muukwlr  and  rent'e, 

And  eek  -er  wuf'es  wold  it  weel  asent'e  ; 

And  el*es  sert'ain  weer'en  dhai  to  blaam'e. 

/t  is  ful  fair  to  be  e'klept'  M  a  a*  d  a  a  nr  e,  376 

And  goo  to  vii'&zhiilii-es  al  b/foore, 

And  naan  a  man't'l  ree'aln  «boore. 

20.     D  h  e    K  o  o  k. 

A  Kook  dhai  nad-e  with  -em  for  dhe  noon'es, 

To  buil'e  tsluk'nes  w*'th  dhe  mare  boon'es,  380 

And  puud're  martshaunt'  tart,  and  gaaiiqgaal'e. 

Weel  kuud  -e  knoou  a  draukwht  of  Lmrdun  aal'e. 

He  kuud'e  roost,  and  seedh,  and  bruil,  and  frn'e, 

Maak'e  mortreu'es,  and  weel  baak  a  pn*e.  384 

Eut  greet  Harm  was  et,  as  it  seem-ed  mee, 

Dhat  on  -is  shm  a  mor'maal*  nad'e  see  ; 

For  blaqk'maan'dzheer  dhat  maad  -e  wfth  dhe  best'e. 

21.     Dhe     ShVp-man. 

A  Shep'man  was  dher,  wuun'/q  fer  b«V  west'e  ;  388 

For  oukw;ht  It  woot,  He  was  of  Der'temuuth-e. 

He  rood  upon*  a  ruun'sn  as  -e  kuuth'e, 

In  a  guun  of  fal'd«q-  too  dhe  knee. 

A  dag-eer  naq*eq  on  a  laas  -ad  nee  392 

Abuut'  -is  nek  un'der  -is  arm  adumr. 

Dhe  Hoot'e  sunrer  -ad  maad  -is  neu  al  bnmn ; 

And  ser'tainhV  -e  was  a  good  fel'aire. 

Ful  man-«  a  drauk«^ht  of  wiin  -ad  nee  edrau'e  396 

From  Buurdeus-ward,  whwl  dhat  dhe  tshap-man  sleep. 

Of  niis'e  kon's/ens'  -e  took  noo  keep. 

/f  dhat  -e  foukwht  and  Had  dhe  nai/ch'er  Hand, 

BeV  waa'ter  -e  sent  -em  noom  to  evrii  land.  400 

But  of  -is  kraft  to  rek'en  weel  dhe  tnd'es, 

H«s  streem'es  and  -is  daun'dzherz  mm  b«'s«Vd'es, 

E.  He.  Ca.  Co.  L.  read :  The  trespas  MSS.  were  consulted.    Again,  in  the 

of  hem  both'  and  eek  the  cause.     For  first  line  cited  from  Gower,  i.  143,  we 

v.  4377  (in  which  read  sight  for  night}  see  in  the  example  below  .that  two 

E.  He.  Pe.  L.  practically  agree  with  MSS.  read  :    he  wept'  and  with  ful 

Ha.,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  conjee-  woful  teres.     The  practice  is  therefore 

ture  :    Til  that  he    hadd'    al    thilke  doubtful.     But  final  e  often  remains 

sight'  yseyn.     For  v.  4405,  E.  reads  before  he  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  Gower, 

rotie  in  place  of  rote,  but  He.  Pe.  L.  supra,  p.  361,  art.  76,  a.     Hence  the 

agree  with  Ha.    The  form  rotie,  which  division  in  the  text  is  justified.     There 

is  more  ancient,  see  Stratmann's  Diet.  is  no  variety  in   the  readings  of  the 

p.  467,  would  save  the  open  vowel.    It  MSS. 

is  possible,  therefore,   that  the  other          387    that    maad'     he,     so    all 

examples  of  open  e  preserved  by  ca3sura  six  MSS.     Ha.    he  made, 
in  Chaucer,  would  disappear  if  more          391    fa  Id  ing,    =vestis  equi  vil- 
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His  herbergh  and  his  moon',  his  loodman^, 
Ther  was  noon  swich  from  Hulle  to  Cartage.  404 

Hardy  he  was,  and  wys  to  undertake  ; 
iii     "With  many  a  tempest  hath  his  herd  been  schake. 
He  knew  weel  al  the  haven's,  as  they  were, 
Prom  Scotland  to  the  coop*  of  Fynistere,  408 

And  every  cryk'  in  Bretayn*  and  in  Spayne  ; 
His  barg'  ycleped  was  the  Mawdeleyne. 

22.     THE  DOCTOTJE  OF  PHISYK. 

Ther  was  also  a  Doctour  of  Phisylc, 

In  al  this  world  ne  was  ther  noon  him  lyk  412 

To  spek'  ofphisyk  and  of  surgery <e  ; 

For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomye. 

He  kept'  his  pacient  a  ful  greet  deel 

In  houres  by  his  magyk  natureel.  416 

—  "Weel  coud'  he  fortunen  th'  ascendent 
Of  his  images  for  his  pacient. 

He  knew  the  caws'  of  ev'ry  maladye, 

Wer'  it  of  coold,  or  heet',  or  moyst,  or  drye,  420 

And  wheer  engendred.  and  of  what  humour ; 

He  was  a  verray  parfyt  practisour. 

The  caws'  yknow',  and  of  his  harm  the  rote, 

Anoon  he  yaaf  the  syke  man  his  bote.  424 

-\-     Ful  redy  hadd'  he  his  apotecaryes 
-j-     To  send'  him  drogges,  and  his  letuaryes, 

For  eech'  of  hem  mad'  other  for  to  winne ; 

Her'  frendschip'  was  not  newe  to  beginne.  428 

—  "Weel  knew  he  th'  old'  ESCULAPITJS, 
And  DEISCOEIDES,  and  eek  RUFFS  ; 
Gold  Ipocras,  Holy,  and  Galien ; 

SEEAPION,  Razys,  and  Amjcen ;  432 

iii     Averrois,  Damascen,  and  Constantyn  ; 

Bernard  and  Gatesden  and  Gilbertyn. 
iii     Of  his  dyete  mesuralel  was  he, 

For  it  was  of  noon  superfluite,  436 

But  of  greet  nourisching'  and  digestylel. 
iii     His  studie  was  but  lytel  on  the  Bybel. 

In  sangwyn  and  in  pers  he  clad  was  al, 

Zyned  with  taffata  and  with  sendaV.  440 

And  yit  he  was  but  esy  in  dispence  ; 

He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  pestilence. 

For  goold  in  phisyk  is  a  cordial ; 

Theerfor'  he  loved'  goold  in  special.  444 

losa,  see  Temp.  Pref.  to  Six-Text  Ed.  compare  /capstone,  loadstar.    The  -age 

of  Ch.  p.  99.  is  a  French  termination. 

403    loodmanage,      pilotage,  415     a  ful    greet    deel,  so  all 
see  Temp.  Pref.  to   Six-Text  Ed.  of  six  MSS.,  wondurly   wel  Ha. 
Chaucer,  p.  98.    A  1  o  o  d  m  a  n   must  425     See  Temp.  Pref.  to  the  Six- 
have  been   a    pilot,   or  leading-man,  Text  Ed.  of  Chaucer,  p.  99. 
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H«s  nerberkh  and  -is  moon*,  -is  lood'manaadzlre, 

Dher  was  noon  swa'tsh  from  Hul-e  too  Kartaadzh*e.      404 

Hard'n  He  was,  and  w«Ys  to  inrdertaak-e  ; 

"WYth  man*fl  a  tenrpest  Hath  -is  herd  been  shaak'e. 

He  kneu  weel  al  dhe  naa'venz,  as  dhai  weere, 

From  Skotland  too  dhe  kaap  of  IVrmsteere,  408 

And  evrtV  km'k  in  Bree-tain  and  m  Spain*  e  ; 

H«s  baardzh  akle'ed  was  dhe  Mau'delain*e. 


22.     Dhe    Dok-tuur     of    ~Fi 

Dher  was  alsoo*  a  Dok'tuur*  of  F«Y'z«Yk', 

/n  al  dhe  world  ne  was  dher  noon  -im  liik  412 

To  speek  of  fii'ziik'  and  of  surdzherM'e  ; 

For  nee  was  gruund'ed  m  astroo'noimY'e. 

He  kept  -is  paa•s^ent•  a  ful  greet  deel 

In  unres  bn  -«'s  maa'dzheVk  naa'tyyreel'.  416 

"Weel  kuud  'nee  fortyyn-en  dh-  ascendent* 

Of  ms  emaadzh'es  for  -is  paa-ss'ent\ 

He  kneu  dhe  kauz  of  evrn  maa'laadere, 

"Weer  it  of  koold,  or  neet,  or  muist,  or  drw'e,  420 

And  wheer  endzhen-dred,  and  of  what  Hyymuur  ; 

He  was  a  verai  par*f«Vt  prak'tersuur-. 

Dhe  kauz  a'knoou*,  and  of  -is  Harm  dhe  root'e, 

Anoon'  -e  yaaf  dhe  sn'k-e  -man  -*'s  boot'e.  424 

Pul  red'«V  Had  -e  ms  apoo'tee'kaa'rees 

To  send  -rai  drog'es,  and  -is  let'yyaa'r^es, 

Por  eetsh  of  nem  maad  udh-er  for  to  wm'e  ; 

Her  frend'shwp  was  not  neu'e  too  begm'e.  428 

Weel  kneu  'Hee  dh-  oold  Es'kyy-laa'pms, 

And  Dee,«skor*'dees,  and  eek  Byyfus; 

Oold  /pokras',  Haalw*,  and  Gaaii'een*  ; 

Seraa-p^oon',  E-aa'zws'  and  Aa'vwseen'  ;  432 

Avero,«s,  Daamaseen-  and  KonstantaYn-  ; 

Bernard*  and  Gaa*tesden*  and  G^'lberteYn*. 

Of  ms  dweet'e  mee*syy*raa*b'l  was  *nee, 

For  it  was  of  noon  syyperflyy^'tee,  436 

But  of  greet  nuur-«sh«'q*  and  chY*dzhes'tn'*b'l. 

He's  stud*«e  was  but  bV't'l  on  dhe  Bn'b'l. 

In  saq-gwnn*  and  m  pers  -e  klad  was  al, 

Lmred  with  taf'ataa*  and  w«'th  sendal*.  440 

And  jit  -e  was  but  eez  -ii  in  d^'spens-e; 

He  kept*e  dhat  -e  wan  m  pest'/lens*e. 

For  goold  in  fii'ziik  is  a  korcUal*  ; 

Dheerfoor*  -e  luved  goold  in  spes*«al*.  444 

429     Supra  p.  341,  1.  2  and  13,  I  first  measure,  and  to  elide  the  e  in  the 

treated  this  as  a  Ml  line,  thinking  that  regular  way,  on  the  principle  that  ex- 

the  e  in    olde  was  to  be  preserved.  ceptional  usages    should  not   be  un- 

Further  consideration  induces  me  to  necessarily  assumed. 
mark  the  line  as  having  an  imperfect 
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23.     THE  WYF  OF  BATHE. 

A  good  "Wyf  was  ther  of  bisyde  Bathe, 

But  sche  was  somdeel  deef,  and  that  was  skathe. 

Of  cloothmaking'  sche  hadde  swich  an  hawnt, 

Sche  passed?  hem  of  Ypres  and  of  Gawnt.  448 

In  al  the  parisch'  wyf  ne  was  ther  noon, 

That  to  th'  offring'  bifoorn  her  schulde  goon, 
iii     And  if  ther  dide,  certayn  so  wrooth  was  sche, 

That  sche  was  out  of  alle  charite.  452 

Hir'  keverchefs  ful  fyne  wer'  of  grounde ; 
iii     I  durste  swere  they  weygheden  ten  pounde 

That  on  a  Sonday  wer'  upon  hir'  heed. 

Hir'  hosen  weren  offyn  scarlet  reed,  456 

Ful  streyf  ytey'd,  and  schoos  ful  moyst'  and  newe. 

Boold  was  hir'  faac\  and  fayr,  and  reed  of  hewe. 

Sche  was  a  worthy  woman  al  hir'  lyfe. 

Housbond's  at  chirche  dore  sche  hadd'  fyfe,  460 

Withouten  other  company1  in  youthe, 

But  theerof  nedeth  nowght  to  spek'  as  nouthe. 
iii     And  thryes  hadd'  sche  been  at  Jerusaleem ; 
iii     Sche  hadde  passed,  many  a  strawnge  streem ;  464 

At  Eome  sche  hadd'  been,  and  at  Boloyne, 

In  Galic'j  at  saynt  Jaam\  and  at  Coloyne. 

Sche  couthe  moch'  of  wandring'  by  the  weye. 

Gaat-tothed  was  sche,  sooth'ly  for  to  seye.  468 

Upon  an  ambleer  eselj  sche  sat, 

Ywimpled  weel,  and  on  hir'  heed  an  hat 

As  brood  as  is  a  loucleer  or  a  targe ; 

A  foot-mantel  about'  hir'  hippes  large,  472 

And  on  hir'  feet  a  payr'  of  spores  scharpe. 

In  felawschip'  weel  coud'  sche  lawgh'  and  carpe. 
iii     Of  remedy's  of  love  sche  knew  parchawnce, 

For  sche  coud'  of  that  art  the  oolde  dawnce.  476 

24.     THE  PERSOTJN. 

A  good  man  was  ther  of  religioun, 

And  was  a  pore  Persoun  of  a  toun  ; 

But  rictt  he  was  of  holy  thowght  and  werk', 

He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk,  480 

That  Cristes  gospel  gladly  wolde  preche  ; 

His  parischens  devoutly  wold'  he  teche. 

452  was  out,  so  the  six  MSS.,      weyedyn   Ca.   weiden  L.,  hence 
was    thanne    out    Ha.  all  but  Ha.  give  the  plural  en. 

453  ful  fyne    wer',  so  the  six 

MSS.,  weren    ful    fyne    Ha.  *6(>     So  E.  He.  Ca    a 1 1 e,  Co.  Pe., 

att    J>  e    L.,  housbondes    atte 

454  weygheden,  weyghede      chirche      dore     hadde      sche 
Ha.    weyeden    E.    He.    Co.     P.,      fyfe  Ha.  which  is  unmetrical. 
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23.     Dhe    "W^'f    of    Baatlre. 


A  good  wwf  was  dlier  of  bmYd'e  Baatlre, 

But  sliee  was  sunrdeel  deef,  and  dhat  was  skaatlre. 

Of  klooth'maak'fl'q;  she  nad'e  swfltsh  an  Haunt, 

She  pas-ed  Hem  of  /t'-pres  and  of  Gaunt.  448 

/n  al  dhe  parish  wnf  ne  was  dher  noon, 

Dhat  too  <lh-  ofiwq;  bafoonr  -er  shuld-e  goon, 

And  if  dher  dz'd'e,  ser-tain*  so  rwooth  was  shee, 

Dhat  shee  was  uut  of  al'e  tshaa-mHee*.  452 

HtYr  kevertshefs  ful  f&Yire  weer  of  gruund'e ; 

li  durst'e  sweere  dhai  wai/dreden  ten  puund'e 

Dhat  on  a  Sun-dai  weer  upon'  -Hi  heed. 

Hnr  Hooz-en  weeren  of  fun  skarlet  reed,  456 

Ful  strait  «taid',  and  shooz  ful  muist  and  neu'e. 

Boold  was  -iix  faas,  and  fair  and  reed  of  neu'e. 

She  was  a  wurdh-n  wunran  al  -iir  Inf'e. 

Huus'bondz-  at  tslw'rtslre  door-e  shee  Had  faYf'e,  460 

W^thuut'en  udh'er  kum*pamr  m  juuth-e, 

But  dheer-of  need-eth  noukwht  to  speek  as  nuuth'e. 

And  tlm'res  Had  she  been  at  Dzheeirursaleenr  ; 

She  nad*e  pas'ed  man-i  a  straundzh'e  streem ;  464 

At  B-oonre  shee  Had  been,  and  at  Bolooin-e, 

In  Gaa'lws',  at  saint  Dzhaam,  and  at  Kolooin*e. 

She  kuuth'e  mutsh  of  wand'rtq  bn  dhe  ware. 

Gaat-tooth'ed  was  she,  sooth'ln  for  to  sare.  468 

Upon'  an  am'bleer*  ees-eleV  she  sat, 

/wmrpled  weel,  and  on  -Hi  need  an  Hat 

As  brood  as  is  a  buk'leer  or  a  tardzlre  ; 

A  foot'mantel-  abuut*  -nr  H/p'es  lardzh'e,  472 

And  on  -Hi  feet  a  pair  of  spuures  sharp -e. 

/n  fel'auslmp  weel  kuud  she  laug^h  and  karp'e. 

Of  rem'edwz'  of  luuve  she  kneu  partshauns'e, 

For  shee  kuud  of  dhat  art  dhe  oold'e  dauns'e.  476 

24.     Dhe    Persuun-. 

A  good  man  was  dher  of  reln'dzhmun', 

And  was  a  poor*e  Per'suun*  of  a  tuun ; 

But  r/tsh  -e  was  of  nooHY  thoukw;ht  and  werk, 

He  was  alsoo*  a  lenred  man,  a  klerk,  480 

Dhat  Kn'st'es  gosp'el  glad'ln  wold-e  preetsh'e ; 

H«s  par*«shenz  devuut'bY  wold  -e  teetsh'e. 

465,  466.     Boloyne,    Coloyne.  pronunciation    assigned  is  quite  con- 

The  MSS.  are  very  uncertain  in  their  jectural.    The  following  pronunciations 

orthography.     Boloyne,   Coloyne,  of  the  termination  are  also  possible: 

appear  in  Ha.  He.  Ca.,  and  Boloyne  (-oon-je,  -oon-e,  -uhre,  uiq-ne)     The 

in  P.  L.,  but  we  find  B  o  1  o  i  g  n  e,  modern  Cockneyism  (Bwloin',  Kalour) 

Coloigne   inE.  Co.,   Coloigne  points  to  (-uin-e).     See  also  note  on 

in  P.,  and  Coloyngne  in  L.    The  v.  634. 
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Benygrf  he  was  and  wonder  ..^.fff,...7 

And  in  adversite  ful  patient ;  484 

And  such  he  was  y^?m>ed  ofte  sythes. 

Ful  looth  wer'  him  to  curse  for  his  tythes, 

But  rather  wold'  he  yeven  out  of  doute, 

Unto  his  pore  parischens  aboute,  488 

Of  his  offring',  and  eek  of  his  sulstawnce. 

He  coud'  in  lytel  thing  haan  suffisawnce. 
iii     "Wyd  was  his  parisch,  and  houses  fer  asonder, 

But  he  ne  lafte  not  for  reyn  ne  thonder,  492 

In  sikness'  nor  in  meschief  to  visyte 

The  ferrest  in  Jus  parisch' ,  moch'  and  lyte, 

Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hond  a  staaf. 

This  noVl  ensampel  to  his  scheep  he  yaaf,  496 

That  first  he  wrowght',  and  after  that  he  tawghte. 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  tho  wordes  cawghte, 

And  this/^wr'  he  added'  eek  therto, 

That  if  goold  ruste,  what  schuld'  yren  do  ?  500 

For  if  a  preest  be  foul,  on  whoom  we  truste, 

No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  ruste  ; 

And  scham'  it  is,  if  a  preest  take  kep', 

A  schyten  schepperd  and  a  clene  scheep  ;  504 

Weel  owght'  a  preest  ensampel  for  to  yive 

By  his  cleenness',  hou  that  his  scheep  schuld'  live, 
iii     He  sette  not  his  lenefyce  to  hyre, 

And  left'  his  scheep  encomb'red.  in  the  myre,  508 

a'i      And  ran  to  London',  unto  saynt  Powles, 
iii     To  sekenhim  a  chawnterye  for  sowles, 

Or  with  a  bretherheed  to  been  withhoolde  ; 

But  dwelt'  at  hoom,  and  kepte  weel  his  foolde,  512 

+     So  that  the  wolf  ne  mad'  it  not  miscarye. 
-fiii  He  was  a  schepperd,  and  not  a  mercenarye  ; 

And  thowgh  he  holy  wer'  and  vertuous, 

He  was  to  sinful  man  nowght  dispitous,  516 

Ne  of  his  speche  dawngerous  ne  dygne, 

But  in  his  teching'  discreet  and  lenygne. 

493    m  e  s  c  h  i  e  f,   so  all  but  Ca.,  but  the  omission  of  the  subjunctive  e 

which  reads  m  y  s  c  h  i  f,  and  L.  which  is  harsh.      See  the  same  rhyme  and 

has  m  e  s  c  h  e  f.   The  old  French  forms,  phrase  in  the   imperative  and  hence 

according  to  Roquefort,  are  meschef,  tak  not  take,  6014,  13766.     Only  Ca., 

meschief,    meschies,  meschiez,   mescief,  which  is  generally  profuse  in  final  e, 

mescies.  reads    kep     schep,     in    accordance 

499    e  e  k  EL  He.  Co.  P.,  y  i  t  Ha.,      witn  a£8'  analoSv- 
omitted    in    Ca..    L.    has    eke     he  ...     T,  .  .  i   •_*,«. 

h  ^  A  A  *  A      PQ    r-oorio    *  A  A  n  d  P    hnf          50*    "  1S  a  curious  example  of  the 

™  par  Mar^a^fis  la^iet      «««»'  **»?  ^^  to-  ^,1 

its  finale's  tlie     same     ongmal     meaning,     that 

schyten  is  banished  from  polite  society, 

503     So  all  six  MSS.,    if  that      and  dirty  (ags. ^dritan  cacare)  is  used 
Ha.  in  which  case  tak'  must  be  read,      without  hesitation. 
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BemYn'  -e  was  and  wund'er  daY'liYdzhemV, 

And  in  advers«tee'  ful  paa*s«'ent',  484 

And  sutsh  -e  was  /preeved  oft'e  siYdh'es. 

Ful  looth  wer  mm  to  kurs*e  for  -is  ttYcUres, 

But  raadh'er  wold  -e  jeeven  nut  of  duut'e, 

Untoo-  -is  poor'e  par'i'shenz  abuut'e,  488 

Of  m's  ofriq',  and  eek  of  nis  substauns'e. 

He  kuud  in  b'rt'l  thz'q  naan  syf'^'sauns'e. 

W«Vd  was  -is  parish,  and  Huus'es  fer  asund'er, 

But  nee  ne  laft'e  not  for  rain  ne  thund'er,  492 

In  sik'nes  nor  in  mes-tsheef*  to  vtrzMt'e 

Dhe  ferest  in  -is  parish,  mutsh  and  liit'e, 

Upon*  -is  feet,  and  in  -is  nond  a  staaf. 

Dhis  noo'bl-  ensanrp'l  too  -ia  sheep  -e  jaaf,  496 

Dhat  f/rst  -e  rwoukwht,  and  after  dhat  -e  taukwlrte. 

TJut  of  dhe  gos-pel  nee  dho  word'es  kauk^h'te, 

And  dha's  fii'gyjr  -e  ad'ed  eek  dhertoo*, 

Dhat  if  goold  rust'e,  what  shuld  n'ren  doo  ?  500 

For  if  a  preest  be  fuul,  on  whoom  we  trustee, 

Noo  wund'er  is  a  leu*ed  man  to  rust'e ; 

And  shaam  it  ia,  if  a  preest  taak-e  keep, 

A  shorten  shep'erd  and  a  kleen'e  sheep  ;  504 

"Weel  ouk^ht  a  preest  ensanrp'l  for  to  jiive 

B^V  m's  kleen'nes*,  HUU  dhat  -ia  sheep  shuld  ItVve. 

He  set'e  not  -«s  ben'efns'e  to  H«rre, 

And  left  -ia  sheep  enkunvbred  in  dhe  mn're,  508 

And  ran  to  Lun'dun,  un'to  saa'mt  Pooul'es, 

To  seek'en  H«m  a  tshaun'tern*e  for  sooul'es, 

Or  w«th  a  breedlreraeed  to  been  w«thHoold*e; 

But  dwelt  at  soom,  and  kept'e  weel  -ia  foold'e,  512 

Soo  dhat  dhe  wulf  ne  maadVt  not  miskarie. 

He  was  a  shep'erd,  and  not  a  mersenar«e  ; 

And  dhooukw?h  -e  HooHY  weer  and  vertyyuus*, 

He  was  to  sm'ful  man  noukwht  d«'s'peV'tuus*,  516 

Nee  of  -ia  speetsh'e  daun-dzheruus*  ne  dwn'e, 

But  in  -is  teetsh'i'q  d«s*kreet*  and  benwn'e. 

509    s  a  y  n  t,  Ha.  and  Co.  add  an  e,  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 

thus  s  e  y  n  t  e  for  the  metre,  the  other  occasional  dissyllabic  use  of  saynt,  see 

five  MSS.  have  no  e,  and  the  gram-  note  on  v.  120.     Powles,   see  supra 

matical  construction  forbids    its  use.  pp.    145,   148.     Mr.  Gibbs  mentions 

Tyrwhitt,  to  fill  up  the  number   of  that  he  knows  (Poolz)  as  an  existent 

syllables,  rather  tban  the  metre,  (for  Londoner's  pronunciation  in  the  phrase 

he    plays    havoc  with    the  accentual  as  old  as  fowl's,  see  supra  p.  266  for 

rhythm  which  commentators  seem  to  Chaucer's  usage, 
have    hitherto    much    neglected,    but 

which  Chaucer's  ear  must  have  appre-  512    folde,  the  final  e  is  excep- 

ciated,)    changes   the    first    to    into  tional,  supra  p.  384,  col.  1. 
unto,   thus :  And  ran  unto  London, 

unto   Seint  Poules,  but   this    is    not  514    and    not    a,  so  all  the  six 

sanctioned  by  any  MS.    The  solution  MSS.,  and   no    Ha. 
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To  drawen  folk  to  heven  by  fayrnesse, 

By  good  ensampel,  was  his  besinesse  ;  520 

But  it  wer'  eny  persoun  obstinaat, 

"Whatso  he  wer'  of  heygh  or  low'  estaat, 

Him  wold  he  snibbe  scharply  for  the  nones. 
iii     A  bett're  preest  I  trowe  ther  nowheer  noon  is.  524 

iii     He  wayteft  after  no  pomp''  and  reverence, 

Ne  maked'  him  a  spyced.  conscience, 

But  Cristes  loor',  and  his  apostel's  twelve, 

He  tawght',  and  first  he  folwed'  it  himselve.  528 

25.  THE  PLOUGHMAN. 

With  him  ther  was  a  Ploughman,  was  his  brother, 
iii     That  hadd'  ylaad  of  dong'  ful  many  a  fother. 

A  trewe  swinker  and  a  good  was  he, 

Living'  in  pees  and  perfyt  charite.  532 

God  lov'd'  he  best  with  al  his  hole  herte 

At  alle  tymes,  thowgh  him  gam'd'  or  smerte, 

And  than  his  neyghebour  right  as  himselve. 

He  wolde  thresch'  and  therto  dyk'  and  delve,  536 

iii     For  Cristes  sake,  for  ev'ry  pore  wighte, 

Withouten  hyr',  if  it  lay  in  his  mighte. 

But  tythes  payed1  he  ful  fayr'  and  weel, 

Booth  of  his  prop're  swink',  and  his  catel.  540 

In  a  tabbard'  he  rood  upon  a  meer'. 

Ther  was  also  a  reev*  and  a  milleer, 
A  somnour  and  a  pardoneer  also, 
A  mawncip'l  and  myself,  ther  wer'  no  mo.  544 

26.  THE  MILLEEE. 

The  Milleer  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  big  he  was  of  brawn,  and  eek  of  bones ; 
That  prevedi  weel,  for  ov'ral  ther  he  cam, 
At  wrastling'  he  wold'  hav'  awey  the  ram.  548 

He  was  schort  schuld'red,  brood,  a  thikke  knarre, 
iii     Ther  n'as  no  dore  that  he  n'old'  heev'  of  harre 
Or  breek'  it  with  a  renning'  with  his  heed. 
His  berd  as  ony  sou'  or  fox  was  reed,  552 

And  theerto  brood,  as  thowgh  it  wer'  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  noos'  he  hadde 

619    fayrnesse   E.  He.  Co.  P.      pare — 

L.,  clennesse  Ha.  Ca.,  with  He.,          Ye  schulde  be  al  pacient  and  meke, 
b  y,  the  rest.  And  have  a  swete  spiced  consciens, 

-,    TT      ^i      T»    T  Siththen  ye  preche  so  of  Jobes  pa- 

525  and   E.  He    Co.  PL     ne  cieng     ^ 

Ha.  Ca    but  this  would  introduce  two          529    w  a  g  h  •  g        all  the  S1X  Mgs> 
trissyllabie  measures.  except  p^    ^ieh  has    tha?   wag 

526  spyced  conscience,  com-      h e s e,  introducing  a  trissyllabic  mea- 
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To  drau'en  folk  to  neven  b«Y  fairnes'e, 

Bii  good  ensanrp'l,  was  -is  besmes'e  ;  520 

But  tt  wer  en'ii  persumr  ob'stinaat', 

"What'soo'  -e  weer  of  Hai£h  or  loou  estaat*, 

Him  wold  -e  sm'b'e  sharp'lii  for  dhe  nooires. 

A  bet  *re  preest  li  trooire  dher  noo  wheer  noon  is.        524 

He  wait'ed  aft'er  no  pomp  and  reeverens'e, 

Ne  maak'ed  Him  a  spns'ed  kon'siens'e, 

But  Krist'es  loor,  and  His  apos't'lz  twelve, 

He  taukwht,  and  first  -e  fol'wed  it  nimselve.  528 

25.     Dhe   Pluukwh'man. 

With  Him  dber  was  a  Pluukwh'man,  was  -is  broodlrer, 

Dhat  Had  ilaad*  of  duq  ful  man'i  a  foodlrer. 

A  treu'e  sw«'qk'er  and  a  good  was  nee, 

Liiviq  in  pees  and  per'fiit*  tshaa*riitee\  532 

God  luvd  -e  best  with  al  -is  nool'e  nert*e 

At  al'e  tnm'es,  dhooukwh  -im  gaamd  or  smert'e, 

And  dhan  -is  nai/t;h'ebuur'  ri^ht  as  -imselve. 

He  wold'e  thresh  and  dhertoo  diik  and  delve,  536 

For  Krist'es  saak'e,  for  evrii  poo-re  wi^ht'e, 

"Withuut'en  niir,  if  it  lai  in  -is  mi£ht*e. 

But  tiidh'es  pai'ed  nee  ful  fair  and  weel, 

Booth  of  -is  prop're  swiqk  and  -is  kat'el*.  540 

In  a  tab'ard'  -e  rood  upon'  a  meer. 

Dher  was  alsoo*  a  reev  and  a  mil'eer, 
A  sunrnuur  and  a  pardoneer  alsoo •, 
A  mamrsipl-  and  miiself',  dher  weer  no  moo.  544 

26.     Dhe    Mil-eer. 

Dhe  Mil'eer*  was  a  stuut  karl  for  dhe  noon'es, 

Ful  big  -e  was  of  braun,  and  eek  of  boon'es  ; 

Dhat  preeved  weel,  for  ovral'  dheer  -e  kaam, 

At  rwast'liq  nee  wold  naav'awai-  dhe  ram.  548 

He  was  short  shuld'red,  brood,  a  thik'e  knare, 

Dher  n-  -as  no  doore  dhat  nee  n-  -old  neev  of  Hare 

Or  breek  it  w?'th  a  ren'iq-  with  -is  need. 

His  berd  as  on'ii  suu  or  foks  was  reed,  552 

And  dheerto  brood,  as  dhooukwh  it  weer  a  spaa'de. 

Upon*  dhe  kop  ri/iht  of  -is  nooz  -e  nad*e 

sure;  his  Ha.  against  the  metre ;  the  col.  1),  to  adding  a  superfluous  e  to 

omission  of   the   relative    that  before  m  i  1 1  e  e  r,  supra  p.  254.  The  Icelandic 

these  words  is  curious,  so  that  Ca.  may  mar,  Danish  mcer,  Swedish  mdrr  also 

have  the  proper  reading.  omit  the  e.      Chaucer  generally  uses 

537     for  E.  Ca.  Co.  P.  L.,  with  the  form  mare. 
Ha.  He.  548    hav*     awey,     Co.    P.    L., 

541     meer',  I  have  preferred  elid-  her'   awey  Ha.,  hav'  alwey  E. 

ing  the  essential  final  e  (supra,  p.  388,  He.  Ca. 
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A  wert',  and  theeron  stood  a  tuft  of  heres, 
Reed  as  the  berstles  of  a  soues  eres.  556 

His  nose-thirles  blake  wer'  and  wyde. 
A  swerd  and  boucleer  baar  he  by  his  syde. 
His  mouth  as  greet  was  as  a  greet  fornays. 
iii     He  was  &jangleer  and  a  goliardeys,  560 

And  that  was  moost  of  sinn'  and  harlotryes. 
"Weel  coud'  he  stele  corn,  and  tollen  thryes  ; 
And  yet  he  hadd'  a  thomb'  of  goold',  parde  \ 
A  whyt  coot'  and  a  blew  hood  wered  he.  564 

A  baggepype  coud'  he  blow'  and  soune, 
And  theerwithal  he  browght  us  out  of  toune. 

27.     THE  MAWNCTPEL. 

iii     A  gentel  Mawncipel  was  ther  of  a  tempel, 

Of  which  achatours  mighten  tak'  exempel,  568 

For  to  be  wys  in  bying'  of  mtaille. 

For  whether  that  he  paifft  or  took  by  tailh, 

Algat'  he  wayied?  so  in  his  achate 

That  he  was  ay  bifoorn  and  in  good  state.  572 

Nou  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayr  grace, 

That  swich  a  lewed  mannes  wit  schal  pace 

The  wisdom  of  an  heep  of  lera'de  men  ? 

Of  mayster's  hadd'  he  moo  than  thryes  ten,  576 

That  wer'  of  law'  expert  and  curious, 

Of  which  ther  wer'  a  doseyn  in  that  hous', 

"Worthy  to  be  stiwards  of  rent1  and  londe 

Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Engelonde,  580 

To  mak'  him  lyve  by  his  propre  good' 

In  honour  dett'lees,  but  he  were  wood, 

Or  lyv'  as  scarslj  as  he  can  desyre ; 

And  dbel  for  to  helpen  al  a  schyre  584 

In  any  caas*  that  mighte  fall'  or  happe  ; 
iii     And  yit  this  mawncipel  sett'  her'  aller  cappe. 

28.     THE  EEVE. 

iii     The  Reve  was  a  sclender  colerik  man, 

His  berd  was  schav'  as  neygh  as  e'er  he  can.  588 

His  heer  was  by  his  eres  round  yschoorn. 

His  top  was  docked  lyk  a  preest  bifoorn. 

Ful  longe  wer'  his  legges  and  ful  lene, 

Ylyk  a  staaf,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene.  592 

"Weel  coud'  he  keep  a  gerner  and  a  binne, 

Ther  was  noon  awditour  coud'  on  him  winne. 

"Weel  wist'  he  by  the  drought,'  and  by  the  reyne, 

The  yeelding  of  his  seed'  and  of  his  grayne.  596 

559    fornays,  see  note  to  v.  202.          569    bying,   see  supra,  p.  285. 
564    a  blew,  E.  He.  Ca.,  Co.,  a 

572    state  has  only  a  dative  e. 
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A  wert,  and  dheeron  stood  a  tuft  of  neeres, 

Reed  as  dhe  bers'tles  of  a  smres  eeres.  556 

His  nooz*e  thirl'es  blaak'e  wer  and  wiid'e. 

A  swerd  and  bukieer*  baar  -e  bii  -is  siid'e. 

His  muuth  as  greet  was  as  a  greet  fornais-. 

He  was  a  dzhaq'leer  and  a  gool'iardais*,  560 

And  dhat  was  moost  of  sin  and  Harlotries. 

Weel  kuud  -e  steel'e  korn,  and  tol'en  thrii'es  ; 

And  jet  -e  Had  a  thuumb  of  goold,  pardee* ! 

A  whiit  koot  and  a  bleu  Hood  weered  nee.  564 

A  bag'epii'pe  kuud  -e  bloou  and  suture, 

And  dheerwithal-  -e  broukwht  us  uut  of  tuun-e. 

27.     Dhe    Maun-sip'l. 

A  dzhen't'l  Maturstp'l  was  dher  of  a  tenrp'l, 

Of  whitsh  atshaa'tuurz'  m^ht'en  taak  eksenrp'l,          568 

For  to  be  wiis  in  bii'iq  of  viitail'e. 

For  whedli'er  dhat  -e  paid  or  took  b*Y  tail'e, 

Algaat*  -e  wait'ed  soo  in  H«S  atshaat'e, 

Dhat  nee  was  ai  befoorn'  and  in  good  staat'e.  572 

K"uu  is  not  dhat  of  God  a  ful  fair  graas'e, 

Dhat  swt'tsh  a  leu*ed  man'es  wit  shal  paas*e 

Dhe  w«s-doom  of  an  neep  of  lern'de  men  ? 

Of  mais'terz  Had  -e  moo  dhan  thm'es  ten,  576 

Dhat  wer  of  lau  ekspert'  and  kyyrmus*, 

Of  whi'tsh  dher  weer  a  duu'zain-  in.  dhat  HUUS, 

"Wurdh'n  to  bee  stiwardz*  of  rent  and  lond'e 

Of  an'ii  lord  dhat  is  in  Eq*elond-e,  580 

To  maak  -im  liive  bii  -is  prop're  good 

/n  on'uur'  detiees,  but  -e  weere  wood, 

Or  b'iv  as  skars'UY  as  -e  kan  desiir'e ; 

And  aa'b'l  for  to  nelp*en  al  a  sniire  584 

In  an'ii  kaas  dhat  mijfeht'e  fal  or  nap*e ; 

And  jit  dhis  maun'sip'l  set  -er  al'er  kap*e. 

28.     Dhe    Eeeve. 

Dhe  Reeve  was  a  sklend'er  kol'erik  man, 

H«'s  berd  was  shaav  as  nai^h  as  eer  -e  kan.  588 

His  neer  was  bii  -is  eer*es  ruund  ishoonr. 

H^'s  top  was  dok'ed  liik  a  preest  bifoorn*. 

Pul  loq-e  weer  -is  leg'es  and  ful  leen'e, 

Jlitk'  a  staaf,  dher  was  no  kalf  iseeire.  592 

Weel  kuud  -e  keep  a  genrer  and  a  bin*e, 

Dher  was  noon  au'd^'tuur  kuud  on  -im  win*e. 

Weel  wist  -e  bii  dhe  druukwht,  and  b*V  dhe  rain'e, 

Dhe  jeeld'iq  of  -is  seed  and  of  -is  graure.  596 

578    that,  so  all  six  MSS.,  an  Ha.          592    ylyk,   so  all  six  MSS.,   al 
587    sclender,   all  seven  MSS.      like    Ha.,    ysene,   supra    p.   357 
agree  in  the  initial  scl  or  ski.  art.  61. 
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His  lordes  scheep,  his  neet,  his  deyen/0, 
His  swyn,  his  hors,  his  stoor,  and  his  pultrye, 
Was  hoolly  in  this  reves  governing', 

And  by  his  covenawnV  yaf  the  rek'ning,  600 

Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yeer  of  age  ; 
iii     Ther  coude  no  man  bring'  him  in  arrerage. 
Ther  n'as  bally f,  ne  herd',  ne  other  hyne, 
That  they  ne  knew'  his  sleyght  and  his  covyne  ;  604 

They  wer'  adraad  of  him,  as  of  the  dethe. 
His  woning  was  ful  fayr  upon  an  hethe, 
With  grene  trees  yschadwed  was  his  place. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  purchace.  608 

Pul  rich'  he  was  adored  privelj, 
His  lord  weel  couth'  he  plese  sultillj, 
To  yeev'  and  leen'  him  of  his  owne  good', 
And  hav'  a  thank,  and  yet  a  coof  and  hood.  612 

In  youth'  he  lemed  hadd'  a  good  mesteer ; 
He  was  a  weel  good  wright,  a  carpenteer. 
This  reve  sat  upon  a  ful  good  stot', 

That  was  a  pomely  grey,  and  highte  Scot.  616 

A  long  surcoof  of  pers  upon  he  hadd', 
And  by  his  syd'  he  baar  a  rusty  blaad. 
Of  Northfolk  was  this  reev'  of  which  I  telle, 
Eysyd'  a  toun  men  callen  Ealdeswelle.  620 

Tucked  he  was,  as  is  &  freer* ,  aboute, 
And  e'er  he  rood  the  hind'rest  of  the  route. 

29.     THE  SOMJTOUB. 

A  Somnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 

That  hadd'  a  fyr-reed  cherubynes  face,  624 

For  sawceflem  he  was,  with  eyghen  narwe. 
iii  As  hoot  he  was,  and  leccherous,  as  a  sparwe, 

"With  skalled  browes  blak',  and  pyled  berd ; 

Of  his  vysage  children  wer'  aferd.  628 

Ther  n'as  quiksilver,  lytarg* ',  or  brimstoon, 
iii  Boras,  ceruce,  ne  oijl  of  tarter  noon, 

Ne  oynement  that  wolde  clens'  and  byte, 

That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  whyte,  632 

Nor  of  the  knobbes  sitting'  on  his  chekes. 

Weel  lov'd'  he  garleek,  oynouns,  and  eek  lekes, 

597  deyerye,    the    termination          612    so  He.  Ca.  Co.  P.;  and    an 
seems  borrowed  from  the  French,  for  ho  ode  L.,  a  thank,   a  cote,  and 
dey  see  Wedgwc od's Etyn.  Diet.  1, 424.  eek  an  hood  Ha.,  a  thank,  yet 

598  stoor,   I  am  inclined  to  con-  a  gowne   and  hood   E. 
sider  this  a  form  of  steer,  ags.  steor, 

rather  than  store,  as  it  is  usually  in-  615    ful   E.  Ca.  Co.  L.,  wel  the 

terpreted,   as  the  swine,  horse,  steer,  others. 

and  poultry  go  better  together.     On  618    blaad,   supra,  p.  259. 

the  interchange  of  (ee)  and  (oo)  see 

supra,  p.  476.  623    somnour    Ca.    P.,  somp- 
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/s  lord'es  sheep,  -is  neet,  -is  darera'e, 

«s  swMn,  -is  nors,  -is  stoor,  and  nis  pultnV'e, 

"Was  HooHw  in  dhis  reeves  guverm'q', 

And  bw  -is  kuvenaunt'  jaaf  dhe  rek'mq*,  600 

Sm  dhat  -is  lord  was  twen*t«Y  jeer  of  aadzlre  ; 

Dher  kuud'e  noo  man  bra'q  -im  in  aree'raa'dzhe. 

Dher  n-  -as  baKtf-,  nee  neerd,  nee  udh'er  nmre, 

Dhat  dhai  ne  kneu  -is  slai&ht  and  ms  kovmre  ;  604 

Dhai  weer  adraad'  of  Bw'm,  as  of  dhe  deeth'e. 

H«s  wuun'fl'q  was  ful  fair  upon*  an  neetlre, 

"Wflth  green'e  treez  «'shad'wed  was  -is  plaas'e. 

He  kuud'e  bet'er  dhan  -is  lord  purtshaas'e.  608 

Ful  rfl'tsh  -e  was  astoored  privelw, 

HJS  lord  weel  kuuth  -e  pleez'e  sub't^lln, 

To  Jeev  and  leen  -«'m  of  -is  ooun'e  good, 

And  naav  a  thaqk,  and  jet  a  koot  and  Hood.  612 

/n  juuth  -e  lern'ed  Had  a  good  mes'teer*  ; 

He  was  a  weel  good  rtotftht,  a  kar-penteer\ 

Dhis  reeve  sat  upon'  a  ful  good  stot, 

Dhat  was  a  punrebY  grai,  and  mkht'e  Skot.  616 

A  loq  syyrkoot*  of  pers  upon'  -e  Had, 

And  b«Y  -is  swd  -e  baar  a  rust'«Y  blaad. 

Of  North'folk  was  dh/s  reev  of  wh«'tsh  li  tel'e, 

"Bisiid."  a  tuun  men  kal'en  Bal'deswel'e.  620 

Tuk'ed  -e  was,  as  is  a  freer,  abuut'e, 

And  eer  -e  rood  dhe  nmd'rest  of  dhe  ruut'e. 

29.     Dhe    Sunrnuur. 

A  Sunvnuur  was  dher  wVth  us  in.  dhat  plaas'e, 

Dhat  Had  a  fwr'reed  tshee'rubnh'es  faas'e,  624 

For  sau'seflem  -e  was,  w«th  ai^h'en  nar'we. 

As  Hoot  -e  was  and  letsh'eruus,  as  a  sparwe, 

W«th  skal'ed  broou'es  blaak,  and  paYl'ed  berd  ; 

Of  H«'S  v«Ysaa'dzhe  tsh»l'dren  weer  aferd'.  628 

Dher  n-  -as  km'k's^l'ver,  Krtardzh*,  or  brim'stoon', 

Eoraas*,  seryys'e,  ne  uil  of  tart'er  noon, 

Ne  uin'ement  dhat  wold'e  klenz  and  bzYt'e, 

Dhat  mm  mikht  nelp'en  of  -*'s  whelkes  whnt'e,  632 

Nor  of  dhe  knob'es  sit'iq  on  -is  tsheek'es. 

"Weel  luvd  -e  garleek',  un'juunz',  and  eek  leek'es, 

nour  Ha.,  somonour  E.  He.,  634  oynons  Ha.  E.  He.  Co., 

Bomynour  Co.  L.  See  Temp.  onyons  L.,  onyounnys  Ca., 

Pref.  to  the  Six-Text  Ed.  of  Chaucer,  oynyouns  P.  The  pronunciation 

p.  100,  under  citator.  (un-juunz)  is,  of  course,  quite  conjec- 

625  sawceflem,  from  salsum  tural,  and  moulded  on  the  modern 

phlegma,  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary.  sound,  though  the  more  common 

629  o  r  Co.  P.  L.  ;  this  is  more  oynons  might  lead  to  (unrunz), 

rhythmical  than  ne  Ha.  E.  He.  Ca.,  which  seems  hardly  prohahle.  Com- 

which  would  introduce  a  very  inhar-  pare  the  modern  vulgar  (?'q-'nz)  and 

monious  trissyllabic  measure.  note  on  v.  465. 
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And  for  to  drinke  strong  wyn  reed  as  blood. 

Than  wold'  lie  spek'  and  cry*  as  he  wer'  wood.  636 

And  whan  that  he  weel  dronken  hadd'  the  wyn, 

Than  wold'  he  speke  no  word  but  Latyn. 

A  fewe  termes  hadd'  he,  two  or  thre, 

That  he  hadd'  lerned  out  of  som  decre  ;  640 

No  wonder  is,  he  herd'  it  all  the  day  ; 

And  eek  ye  knowe  weel,  how  that  a  jay 

Can  clepe  Wat,  as  weel  as  can  the  pope. 

But  whoso  coud'  in  other  thing'  him  grope,  644 

Than  hadd'  he  spent  al  his  philosophye, 

Ay,  QFESTIO  QUID  JTTRIS  ?  wold'  he  cryQ. 

He  was  a  gentel  harlot,  and  a  kinde  ; 
iii     A  bett're  felawe  schulde  men  not  finde.  648 

He  wolde  suffer  for  a  quart  of  wyne 
iii     A  good  felawe  to  haan  his  concubyne 

A  twelvmoon'th,  and  excus*  him  atte  fulle. 

And  prive\j  a  finch  eek  coud'  he  pulle.  652 

And  if  he  fond  oowheer  a  good  felawe, 

He  wolde  techen  him  to  haan  noon  awe 

In  swich  caas  of  the  archedek'nes  curs, 

Eut  if  a  mannes  sowl  wer'  in  his  purs ;  656 

For  in  his  purs  he  schuld'  jpunisch'd  be. 

Purs'  is  the  archedek'nes  hel,  seyd'  he. 

But  weel  I  woot  he  lyeth  right  in  dede  ; 

Of  cursing'  owght  eech  gilty  man  to  drede  ;  660        ; 

For  curs  wol  sle  right  as  assoyling  saveih ; 
iii     And  also  war'  him  of  a  SIGIOFICAVIT. 

In  dawnger1  hadd'  he  at  his  owne  gyse 

The  yonge  girles  of  the  dyocyse,  664 

And  knew  her'  counseyl,  and  was  al  her'  reed. 

A  garland  hadd'  he  set  upon  his  heed, 

As  greet  as  it  wer'  for  an  alestake ; 

A  boucleer  hadd'  he  maad  him  of  a  cake.  668 

30.     THE  PAEDONEEB. 

"With  him  ther  rood  a  gentel  Pardoneer 

Of  Rouncival,  his  freend  and  his  compeer, 

That  streyt  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Home. 

Pul  loud'  he  sang,  Com  hider,  love,  to  me  !  672 

648  not,  thesixMSS.,  nowher  657  ypunisch'  d;  ypunysshed 
Ha.  felawe,  compare  Y.  395,650,  E.  He., punyssched  Ha.  Co.,  pun- 
am!  653.  Hence  it  seems  best  to  leave  yschede  L.,  ponyschid  Ca., 
f e  1  a w e  in  648,  although  f  e  1  a  w  fre-  punshed  P.  The  two  last  readings, 
quently  occurs,  see  supra  p.  383,  col.  2.  in  connection  with  the  modern  pro- 

655  such  a  caas  Ha.  only.  nunciation  (pan-e'sht),  lead  me  to  adopt 

656  purs,  see  supra  p.  367,  art.  (z'pun-e'sht)  for  the  old  pronunciation, 
91,  col.  1,  1.  13,  it  is  spelled  without  notwithstanding  the  French  origin  of 
an  e  in  all  MSS.  hut  L.  the  word.    Compare  note  on  v.  184. 
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And  for  to  dnqk'e  stroq  wiin  reed  as  blood. 

Dhan  wold  -e  speek  and  km  as  nee  weer  wood.  636 

And  whan  dhat  nee  weel  druqk'en  Had  dhe  wnn, 

Dhan  wold  -e  speek'e  noo  word  but  LattVn*. 

A  feu'e  ternves  Had  -e,  twoo  or  three, 

Dhat  nee  -ad  lenred  nut  of  sum  dekree* ;  640 

IS"oo  wund'er  is,  -e  nerd  it  al  dhe  dai ; 

And  eek  je  knoou'e  weel,  HUU  dhat  a  dzhai 

Kan  klep'e  Wat,  as  weel  as  kan  dhe  poop'e. 

Eut  whoo'soo'  kuud  in  udlrer  the'q  -tin  groop'e,  644 

Dhan  Had  -e  spent  al  -is  fii'loo'soo'fii'e, 

Ai,   Kwest'e'oo    kwt'd    dzhyyr'^s?  wold  -e  krtre. 

He  was  a  dzhen't'l  nar'lut,  and  a  kmd'e ; 

A  bet're  felau'e  shuld'e  men  not  fmd'e.  648 

He  wold'e  suf'er  for  a  kw?art  of  wiin-e 

A  good  felau'e  to  naan  -is  kcnrkyytwire 

A  twelvmoonth,  and  ekskyyz'  -im  at'e  ful*e. 

And  pnv'elw"  a  fmtsh  eek  kuud  -e  pul'e.  652 

And  if  -e  fund  oowheer  a  good  felau'e, 

He  wold*e  teetsh  -im  for  to  naan  noon  au*e 

In  switsh  kaas  of  dhe  artsh-edeek'nes  kurs, 

Eut  if  a  man*es  sooul  weer  in  -is  purs ;  656 

For  in  -is  purs  -e  shuld  ipun'tsht  bee. 

Purs  is  dhe  artsh'edeek-nes  nel,  said  nee. 

Eut  weel  /*  woot  -e  b'reth  riKnt  in  deed'e  ; 

Of  knrs'eq  oukwht  eetsh  gilt-ii  man  to  dreed'e  ;  660 

Por  kurs  wol  slee  likht  as  asuil'/q  saaveth ; 

And  al'soo  waar  -im  of  a   s  i  g  n  i  f •  i  k  a  a  v  1 1  h. 

In  daun'dzheer  Had  -e  at  -is  ooun'e  g«Vs-e 

Dhe  juq'e  gerl'es  of  dhe  dt'rostYs'e,  664 

And  kneu  -er  kuun'sail,  and  was  al  -er  reed ; 

A  gar-land  Had  -e  set  upon  -is  need, 

As  greet  as  it  wer  for  an  aalestaak'e ; 

A  bukieer  Had  -e  maad  -im  of  a  kaak'e.  668 

30.     Dhe    Pardoneer. 

With  nim  dher  rood  a  dzhen't'l  Par'doneer' 
Of  Euun's«Val',  H«'S  freend  and  ms  konrpeer, 
Dhat  strait  was  kum'en  from  dhe  kuurt  of  Room'e. 
Pul  luud  -e  saq,   K  u  m  H  i  d*  e  r,   1  u  v  e,    too  me! 

658  seyd',  so  all  six  MSS.,  quoth          I  love  another,  and  elles  were  I  to 
Ha.  blame,  3709. 

662  see  supra  p.  259.  On  p.    254,  n.  3.     I   marked   the 

663  gyse,     so     all    six  MSS.,      usual    reading    compame  as  doubtful, 


and  gave  the  readings  of  several  MSS. 
672      to     me.       To    the    similar       The  result  of  a  more  extended  compa- 
rhymes  on  p.  318,  add :  rison  is  as  follows :    compame  Lans. 

As  help  me  God,  it  wol  not  be,  com,      851,  Harl.  1758,  Reg.  18.  C.  ii,  Sloane 
ba  me  !  1685  and  1686,  Univ.  Cam.  Dd.  4,  24, 
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This  somnour  baar  to  him  a  stif  burdoun, 

Was  never  tramp*  of  half  so  greet  a  soun. 

This  pardoneer  hadd'  heer  as  yelw'  as  wex, 

Eut  smooth'  it  heng,  as  dooth  a  stryk'  of  flex,  676 

By  ounces  heng'  his  lockes  that  he  hadde, 

And  theerwith  he  his  schuld'res  overspradde, 

Ful  thinn'  it  lay,  by  colpoun's  oon  and  oon, 

And  hood,  forjolite,  ne  wer'd'  he  noon,  680 

For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  walet. 

Him  thowght'  he  rood  al  of  the  newe  get, 

DischeveV,  sawfhis  capp',  he  rood  al  bare. 

Swich  glaring'  eyghen  hadd'  he  as  an  hare.  684 

A  vernitfl  hadd'  he  sowed  on  his  cappe. 

His  walet  lay  bifoorn  him  in  his  lappe, 

Brerdful  ofpardoun  com'  of  Rom'  al  hoot. 

A  voys  he  hadd'  as  smaal  as  eny  goot.  688 

No  berd  n'  hadd'  he,  ne  never  schold'  he  have, 

As  smooth'  it  was  as  it  wer'  laat'  yschave ; 

I  trow'  he  weer'  a  gelding  or  a  mare. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwick  unto  Ware,  692 

Ne  was  ther  swich  another  pardoneer : 

For  in  his  maaV  he  hadd'  a  pilwebeer, 

"Which  that,  he  seyde,  was  our'  lady  veyl : 

He  seyd'  he  hadd'  a  gobet  of  the  seyl  696 

ai'      That  saynt  Peter  hadd',  whan  that  he  wente 

Upon  the  se,  til  Jhesu  Crist  him  hente. 

He  hadd'  a  cros  of  latoun  ful  of  stones, 

And  in  a  glass'  he  hadde  pigges  bones.  700 

But  with  thys'  relyques,  whan  that  he  fond 

A  pore  per  soun  dwelling'  upon  lond', 

Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  mor'  moneye 

Than  that  the  persoun  gat  in  mon'thes  tweye.  704 

And  thus  wiihfeyned-Jlatery'  and  japes, 
iii     He  made  the  persoun  and  the  pep9 1  his  apes. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  laste, 

He  was  in  chirch'  a  noVl  ecclesiaste.  708 

and    Mm.    2,    5,    Bodl.   686,    Christ  ba  occurs,  in : 

Church,  Oxford,  MS.  C.  6,  Petworth,  Come  ner,  my  spouse,  let  me  ba  thy 

— cupame,  Univ.    Cam.  Gg.   4,   27 —  cheke,  6015, 

com  panic  Harl.  7334,  Eeg.  17,  D.  xv,  and    the    substantive  ba    in  Skelton 

Corpus, — come  pame,   Oxf.   Barl.    20,  (Dyce's   ed.   i.  22),  where   a  drunken. 

and  Laud  600 — com  pa  me,  Hengwrt  lover   lays  his   head  in  his  mistress' 

— combame,  Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  E.  3,  15,  lap  and  sleeps,  while 

Oxf.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  14,  New  College,  With  ba,  ba,  ba,  and  bas,  bas,  bas, 

Oxford,  MS.,   No.  314, — come  bame  She  cheryshed  hym  both  cheke  and 

Harl.  7335,  Univ.  Cam.  li.  3,  26,  Trin.  chyn. 

Coll.   Cam.  E.  33,  Eawl.  MS.  Poet.  To  ba  basiare  (Catullus  7  &  8)  was 

141,  —  cum  bame,  Bodl.   414.  —  bame  distinct  from  to  kiss,  osculari,  compare  : 

Oxf.   Hatton  1, — come  ba  me,   Eawl.  Thanne  kisseth  me,  syn  it  may  be 

Misc.  1133  and  Laud  739.     The  verb  no  bett.  3716. 
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Dhis  sunvnuur  baar  to  Him  a  stif  burdumr,  673 

"Was  never  trump  of  Half  so  greet  a  suun. 

Dhis  pardoneer  Had  neer  as  jel-w-  as  weks, 

But  smoodh  it  neq,  as  dooth  a  striik  of  neks ;  676 

Bii  uns-es  neq  -is  lok'es  dhat  -e  nad-e, 

And  dheerwith  nee  -is  shuld'res  oversprad'e, 

Ful  thin  it  lai  bii  kul-puunz  oon  and  oon, 

And  Hood,  for  dzhol'itee*,  ne  weerd  -e  noon,  680 

For  it  was  trus'ed  up  in  His  wal'et*. 

Him  thoukwht  -e  rood  al  of  dhe  neu-e  dzhet, 

Dishevel,  sauf  -is  kap,  -e  rood  al  baare. 

Switsh  glaa'riq  ai^h'en  Had  -e  as  an  naare.  684 

A  vernikl-  -ad  -e  soou-ed  on  -is  kap-e. 

His  wal'et*  lai  bifoonr  -im  on  -is  lap'e, 

Brerd'ful  of  parduun  kum  of  Room  al  Hoot. 

A  vuis  -e  Had  as  smaal  as  en'ii  goot.  688 

!Noo  berd  n-  -ad  nee,  ne  never  shuld  -e  naave, 

As  smoodh  it  was  as  it  wer  laat  ishaave, 

li  troou  -e  weer  a  geld'iq  or  a  maa're. 

But  of  -ts  kraft,  fro  Berw*'k  un-to  Waa-re,  692 

"Ne  was  ther  sw«tsh  anudh'er  par'doneer'. 

For  in  -is  maal  -e  Had  a  pil'webeer*, 

Whitsh  dhat,  -e  said'e,  was  uur  laa'dii  vail : 

He  said,  -e  Had  a  gob'et  of  dhe  sail  696 

Dhat  saa'int  Peeler  Had,  whan  dhat  -e  wente 

Upon*  dhe  see,  til  Dzhee-syy  Krz'st  -im  nent'e. 

He  Had  a  kros  of  laa-tuun  ful  of  stoon-es, 

And  in  a  glas  -e  nad'e  pig'es  boon'es.  700 

But  with  dhiiz  rel-iikes,  whan  dhat  -e  fond 

A  poo're  persuun'  dwel'iq  up'on*  lond, 

Up'on*  a  dai  -e  gat  -im  moor  munai'e 

Dhan  dhat  dhe  persumr  gat  in  moon-thes  tware.        704 

And  dhus  with  fain'ed  flaterii'  and  dzhaap'es, 

He  maad'e  dhe  per'suun*  and  dhe  pee'pl-  -is  aap'es. 

But  treu-elii  to  tel-en  at'e  last'e, 

He  was  in  tshirtsh  a  noo'bl-  eklee'siast'e.  708 

Com    ba,   me!    was    probably     the  L.,    culpounnys  Ca.,    colpouws 

name  of  a  song,  like  that  in  v.  672,  ?  Co.,  modern  French  coupons. 

or  the  modern  "Kiss  me  quick    and  68?    brerdful,   the  MSS.   have 

KVVJSi'*             i!S  alf.  Pr,ob^le  all  an    nnintelligible  bret    ful    or 

that  Absolon  s  speech  contained  allu-  bretful,  probably  a  corruption  by 

sions  to  it    and  that  it  was  very  well  ^  scribesof  Orrmin's  brerdful^in- 

known  at  the  time.  M     breird  brerd        found  -    Scotch 

677    ounces,  so   all    six  MSS.,  SPP  Tflmipson 
unces  Ha.,  which  probably  meant 

the  same  thing,  supra  p.  304,  and  not  697     So    all    the    MSS.      Either 

inches.  s  a  y  n  t  is  a  dissyllable,  see  note  to  v. 

679    colpoun's,   I  have  adopted  120,  or  the  line  has  a  defective  first 

a  systematic  spelling,   c  u  1  p  o  n  s  Ha.  measure,  to  which  the  extremely  un- 

P.,  colpons    E.He.,    culpones  acsented  nature  of  that  is  opposed. 
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-4-     Weel  coud'  lie  reed1  a  lessoun  or  a  storie, 
+     But  altherbest  he  sang  an  offertorie  • 

For  weel  lie  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe, 

He  moste  prech\  and  weel  affyl  his  tonge,  712 

To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  weel  coude  ; 

Theerfoor'  he  sang  so  mery'  and  so  loude. 

CHAWCEEES  PEEYER. 

Nou  hav'  I  toold  you  schortly  in  a  clawse 
Th'  estaat,  th'  array,  the  nombr1,  and  eek  the  cawse      716 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  company e 
In  Southwerk  at  this  gentel  hostelrye, 
That  hight  the  Tabbard,  faste  by  the  Belle. 
But  nou  is  tyme  to  you  for  to  telle  720 

Hou  that  we  baren  us,  that  ilke  night, 
Whan  we  wer'  in  that  hostelry1  alight ; 
And  after  wol  I  tell'  of  our'  vyage, 

And  al  the  rem'nawnt  of  our'  pilgrimage.  724 

But  first  I  prey1  you  of  your'  curteysye 
That  ye  ne  rett'  it  nat  my  vilaynye 
Thowgh  that  I  playnlj  spek'  in  this  matere, 
To  tellen  you  her'  wordes  and  her'  chere ;  728 

Ne  thowgh  I  spek'  her'  wordes  properly. 
For  this  ye  knowen  al  so  weel  as  I, 
"Whoso  schal  tell'  a  taal'  after  a  man', 
He  moost'  rehers1,  as  neygh  as  e'er  he  can,  732 

—    Ev'ry  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 
Al  spek'  he  ne'er  so  rudelj  or  large  : 
Or  elles  he  moot  tell'  his  taal'  untrewe, 
Orfeyne  thing,  or  find'  his  wordes  newe.  736 

He  may  not  spare,  thowgh  he  wer'  his  brother ; 
He  moost'  as  weel  sey  oo  word  as  another. 
Crist  spaak  himself  ful  brood'  in  holy  writ, 
And  weel  ye  woot  no  vilayny*  is  it.  740 

Eek*  PLATO  seyth,  whoso  that  can  him  rede, 
The  wordes  moot  be  cosin  to  the  dede. 
Also  I  prey1  you  to  foryeev'  it  me, 

Al  haav'  I  not  set  folk  in  her'  degre  744 

Her'  in  this  taal'  as  that  they  schulde  stonde ; 
My  wit  is  schort,  ye  may  weel  understonde. 

711    weel  he  wiste,  so  all  the  follows;  compare  Ihude,  murie  in  the 

six  MSS.,  wel  wyst  he   Ha.  Cuckoo  Song,  supra  p.  427.     Hence 

714    so    merily    P.,    ful    me-  the  above  conjectural  reading, 

riely  Ha.    so  meriely  Co.,  the  727     I  playnly    spek',    so  all 

murierly    E.,    the    muryerly  the  six  MSS.,  I  speke  al  pleyn 

He.,     the    meryerely     Ca.,     so  Ha. 

merely  L.,  the  regular  form  would  733    ev'ry  word  Ha.,  eueriche 

be   merie,    as    in    loude,    which  word  P.,  the  other  MSS.  insert  a, 
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"Weel  kuud  -e  reed  a  les'uun  or  a  stoo'rie, 

But  al'dherbest  -e  saq  an  ofertoo'rie  ; 

For  weel  -e  wist'e,  whan,  dhat  soq  was  suq'e, 

He  moost'e  preetsh,  and  weel  afiil*  -is  tuq/e,  712 

To  win-e  sil'ver,  as  -e  xifcht  weel  kuud'e ; 

Dheerfoor  -e  saq  soo  meri  and  soo  luud'e. 

Tshairseeres    Prareer. 

Jyfuu  naav  li  toold  «ni  short  'In  in  a  klauz'e 

Dh-  estaat',  dh-  arar,  dhe  nunrbr-,  and  eek  dhe  kauz'e  716 

"Whii  dhat  asenrbled  was  dhis  kumpanii'e 

In  Suuth'werk  at  dhis  dzhen't'l  ostelrii'e, 

Dhat  mkht  dhe  Tab'ard*,  fast'e  bu  dhe  Bel'e. 

But  nuu  is  tarme  too  ju  for  to  tel'e  720 

Huu  dhat  we  baar-en  us  dhat  *lk*e  n^ht, 

"Whan  wee  wer  tn  dhat  ostelrtr  al^ht ; 

And  aft'er  wol  li  tel  of  uur  vw'aadzh'e, 

And  al  dhe  renvnaunt'  of  uur  ptl-grtmaadzli-e.  724 

But  rYrst  li  prai  juu  of  juur  kur'taisire 

Dhat  jee  ne  ret  it  nat  mii  virlai'nire, 

Dhooukwh  dhat  li  plain-In  speek  in  dhis  matee*re. 

To  tel'e  juu  -er  word'es  and  -er  tshee're ;  728 

"Ne  dhooukw?h  li  speek  -er  word'es  prop'erlii. 

Por  dhis  Je  knoou'en  al  so  weel  as  /i, 

Whoo'soo  shal  tel  a  taal  aft'er  a  man, 

He  moost  reners',  as  nai^h  as  eer  -e  kan,  732 

Evrii  word,  if  it  bee  in  -is  tshardzh'e, 

Al  speek  -e  neer  so  ryyd'elii  or  lardzh'e  ; 

Or  el'es  nee  moot  tel  -is  taal  untreu'e, 

Or  fain*e  thiq,  or  find  -is  word'es  neu*e.  736 

He  mai  not  spaare,  dhooukM?h  -e  wer  -is  broodlrer; 

He  moost  as  weel  sai  oo  word  as  anoodh'er. 

Krist  spaak  -imself'  ful  brood  in  noo'li  r^it, 

And  weel  je  woot  noo  viiiai'nii'  is  it.  740 

Eek  Plaa'too  saith,  whoosoo'  dhat  kan  -im  reed'e, 

Dhe  word'es  moot  be  kuz-in  too  dhe  deed'e. 

Alsoo*  li  prai  juu  to  foueev  it  mee, 

Al  naav  li  not  set  folk  in  Her  degree'  744 

Heer  in  dhis  taal,  as  dhat  dhai  shuld'e  stond'e ; 

Mii  wit  is  short,  je  mai  weel  un'derstond'e. 

as  e  Tier  ich  a  word  E.,  apparently  more  correct.    Orrmin  writes  olperr  for 

to  avoid  a  defective  first  measure.  the  adjective,  and  both  o^err  and  otyr 

738  another.    I  have  throughout  for  the  conjunction.     That  distinction 

pronounced  other  as  (udh-er),  because  has  been  carried  out  in  the  pronuncia- 

of  the  alternative  orthography  outher,  tion  of  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  III., 

supra  p.  267.     This  rhyme,  however,  supra  pp.  501-3-5. 

shews  that  there  must  have  also  been  a  744    not  set  folk,  so  all  the  six 

sound  (oodh'er),  which  is  historically  MSS.,  folk  nat  set  Ha. 
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THE  HOOSTE  ASTD  HIS  MEETH. 

Greet  chere  maad'  our'  hoost'  us  ev'rychoon, 

And  to  the  soupeer  sett'  he  us  anoon ;  748 

And  served  us  with  vytayV  atte  beste. 

Strong  was  the  wyn,  and  weel  to  drink'  us  leste. 

A  seem'ly  man  our'  hooste  was  withalle 

For  to  haan  been  a  marschal  in  an  halle ;  752 

A  large  man  was  he  with  eyghen  stepe, 

A  fair're  J)urgeys  is  ther  noon  in  Chepe  : 

Boold  of  his  spech',  and  wys,  and  weel  ytawght, 

And  of  manhode  lacked'  him  right  nawght.  756 

iii     Eek  theerto  he  was  right  a  merye  man, 

And  after  soupeer  pleyen  he  bigan, 

And  spaak  of  merth'  amonges  other  thinges, 

"Whan  that  we  hadde  maad  our'  reckeninges ;  760 

And  seyde  thus  :  Lo,  lording' s,  trewely, 

Ye  been  to  me  weelcomen  hertely, 

For  by  my  trouth',  if  that  I  schul  not  lye, 
vi  iii  I  ne  sawgh  not  this  yeer  so  rnery  a  company e  764 

At  ones  in  this  herbergh,  as  is  nou. 

Fayn  wold  I  do  you  merthe,  wist'  I  hou, 

And  of  a  merth'  I  am  right  nou  bithowght, 

To  doon  you  ees*,  and  it  schal  coste  nowght.  768 

Ye  goon  to  Cawnterbery  :  God  you  spede, 

The  blisful  martyr  quyte  you  your'  niede ! 

And  weel  I  woot,  as  ye  goon  by  the  weye, 

Ye  schapen  you  to  talken  and  to  pleye ;  772 

For  trewely  comfort  ne  merth  is  noon 

To  ryde  by  the  weye  domb'  as  stoon ; 

And  theerfoor'  wol  I  make  you  dispoort, 

As  I  seyd'  erst,  and  do  you  som  comfort.  776 

iii     And  if  you  lyketh  alle  by  oon  assent 
—     For  to  standen  at  my  juggement ; 

And  for  to  werken  as  I  schal  you  seye, 

To  morwe,  whan  ye  ryden  by  the  weye,  780 

Nou  by  my  fader  sowle  that  is  deed, 
iii     But  ye  be  merye,  smyteth  of  myn  heed. 

Hoold  up  your  hond  withoute  more  speche. 

Our'  counseyl  was  not  longe  for  to  seche ;  784 

Us  thowght'  it  n'as  not  worth  to  maak'  it  wys, 

And  ffrawnted.  him  withoute  mor'  avys, 

And  bad  him  sey'  his  verdyt',  as  him  leste. 

Lording's,  quoth  he,  nou  herk'neth  for  the  beste,          788 

756    lacked*   him,   this  is  con-  759    amonges  E.  He.  Co. 

jectural ;   lakkede    he   Ha.,   him  764    I    ne    sawgh   not,  this  is 

lackede    the    six    MSS.   variously  a  composite  reading;    I   ne   saugh 

spelled,  in  which  case  the  final  e  must  Ha.,  I  sawgh  not  the  other  MSS. 

he  pronounced,  which  is  so  unusual  variously  snelled.  The  Ha.  has  there- 

that  I  have  preferred  adopting  the  order  fore  a  trissymabic  first  measure,  which 

of  Ha.   and  the   construction  of  the  is  unusual  and  doubtful ;  to  write  both 

other  MSS.  ne  and  not  introduces  an  Alexandrine. 
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Dhe     Oost    and    His    Merth. 

Greet  tsheere  maad  uur  Oost  us  evriitshoon', 

And  too  dhe  suup'eer  set  -e  us  anoon ;  748 

And  serveth  us  with  vii'tail'  at'e  best'e. 

Stroq  was  dhe  wiin,  and  weel  to  driqk  us  lest'e. 

A  seenrlii  man  uur  oost'e  was  withal'e 

For  to  naan  been  a  marshal  in  an  nal'e ;  752 

A  lardzhe  man  was  nee  with  ai£h/en  steep'e 

A  fairre  burdzhais  is  ther  noon  in  Tsheep'e : 

Boold  of  -is  speetsh,  and  wiis,  and  weel  itaukwht*, 

And  of  man'Hood'e  lak'ed  Him  ri&ht  naukwht.  756 

Eek  dheertoo  nee  was  ri£ht  a  merie  man, 

And  aft'er  suup'eer  plaren  nee  bigan', 

And  spaak  of  merth  amuq-es  udh'er  thiq-es, 

"Whan  dhat  we  nad'e  maad  uur  rek'eniq'es  ;  760 

And  said'e  dhus :  Loo,  lord'iqz,  treu'ebV, 

Je  been  to  mee  weel'kunren  ner'tehV, 

For  bn  nm  truuth,  «f  dhat  li  shul  not  lire, 

li  nee  saukwh  not  dhis  jeer  so  meri  a  kumpanu'e       764 

At  oon'es  m  dh«s  Her'berkh,  as  is  nuu. 

Fain  wold  li  duu  ju  mertlre,  wist  li  HUU, 

And  of  a  merth  li  am  lilcht  nuu  bithoukw^ht', 

To  doon  juu  ees,  and  it  shal  kost'e  noukwht.  768 

Je  goon  to  Kaunt'erberii :  God  juu  speed'e, 

Dhe  blis'ful  martiir  k^iit'e  juu  jruur  meed'e  ! 

And  weel  li  woot,  as  jee  goon  bii  dhe  ware, 

Je  shaap'en  juu  to  talk'en  and  to  plai'e ;  772 

For  treu'elii  kumfort*  ne  merth  is  noon 

To  riid'e  bii  dhe  ware  dumb  as  stoon ; 

And  dheerfoor  wold  li  maak-e  «ruu  dispoort", 

As  li  said  erst,  and  doo  ju  sum  kumfort'.  776 

And  if  ju  liik'eth  al'e  bii  oon  asent* 

For  to  stand'en  at  mii  dzhyydzh'ement' ; 

And  for  to  werk'en  as  li  shal  ju  sai*e, 

To  mor'we,  whan  Je  riid'en  bii  dhe  ware,  780 

NUU  bii  mii  faad'er  sooul'e,  dhat  is  deed, 

But  Jee  be  merie,  smiit'eth  of  miin  need. 

Hoold  up  juur  nond  withuut'e  moor'e  speetsh'e. 

Uur  kuun'sail  was  not  loq'e  for  to  seetslre ;  784 

Us  thoukwht  it  n-  -as  not  worth  to  maak  it  wiis, 

And  graunt*ed  Him  wzthuut'e  moor  aviis*, 

And  bad  -im  sai  -is  verdiit  as  -im  leste. 

Lordiqz*,  k^oth  nee,  nuu  nerk'neth  for  dhe  best'e,     788 

"We  might  read  the  Ha.  I  ne  sawgh  this  yere  swiche  a  compagnie,  which 

this    y  e  e  r,  as  an  Alexandrine  with  is  probably  conjectural.     See  p.  649. 
a  defective  first  measure.     Perhaps  I          782     smyteth    of    myn  heed 

is  a  mistake,  and  ne  sawgh  this  Ha.,  I  wol  yeve   you  myn  heed 

yeer,  or  this  yeer  sawgh  not,  E.  He.  Co.  P.  and  Sloane  MS.  1685, 

may  be  correct,  but  there  is  no  autho-  variously    spelled,     I     j  e  u  e     j  o  w  e 

rity  for  it.    Tyrwhitt  reads :  I  saw  not  Mine    hede  L.    But   if    ye   E. 
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But  taak'th  it  not,  I  prey1  you,  in  disdeyn, 

This  is  the  poynt,  to  speken  schort  and  playn  ; 

That  eech  of  you  to  schorte  with  your'  weye, 
iii     In  this  vyage  schal  telle  tales  tweye,  792 

To  Cawnterbery-ward,  I  meen'  it  so, 

And  hoomward  he  schal  tellen  other  two, 

Of  aventur's  that  whylom  haan  bifalle. 

And  which  of  you  that  beer'th  him  best  of  alle,  796 

That  is  to  seyn,  that  telleth  in  this  caas 

Tales  of  best  sentend  and  moost  solaas, 

Schal  han  a  soupeer  at  your'  alther  cost 

Heer'  in  this  place,  sitting'  by  this  post,  800 

Whan  that  we  com'  ageyn  from  Cawnterbery. 

And  for  to  make  you  the  more  mery, 

I  wol  myselven  gladly  with  you  ryde, 

Bight  at  myn  ow'ne  cost,  and  be  your'  gyde.  804 

And  whoso  wol  my  juggement  withseye 
iii     Schal  pays  for  al  we  spenden  by  the  weye. 

And  if  ye  vouchesawf  that  it  be  so, 

Tel  me  anoon,  withouten  wordes  mo,  808 

And  I  wol  erly  schape  me  theerfore. 

This  thing  was  grawnted.,  and  our'  othes  swore 

"With  ful  glad  hert',  and  prey' den  him  also 

He  wolde  vouchesawf  for  to  doon  so,  812 

And  that  he  wolde  been  our'  governour, 

And  of  our'  tales  jug1  and  reportour, 

And  sett'  a  soupeer  at  a  certayn  prys ; 

"We  wolde  reuled  be  at  his  devys  816 

In  heygh  and  low',  and  thus  by  oon  assent 

"We  been  accorded,  to  "his  juggement. 

And  theerupon  the  wyn  was  fet  anoon  ; 

We  dronken,  and  to  reste  went'  eech  oon,  820 

"Withouten  eny  leng're  taryi&ge. 

"WE   ETDEN   FORTH. 

A  morwe  whan  the  day  bigan  to  springe, 

Up  roos  our'  hoost,  and  was  our'  alther  cok, 

And  gader'd  us  togider  in  a  flok,  824 

And  forth  we  ryd'  a  lytel  moor'  than  paas, 

Unto  the  watering'  of  Saynt  Thomas. 

And  theer  our'  hoost'  bigan  his  hors  areste, 

And  seyde,  Lordes,  herk'neth,  if  you  leste.  828 

Ye  woot  your'  foorward,  I  it  you  recorde, 

If  evesong  and  morwesong  accorde, 

795    whylom   E.  He.  Co.  P.  L.,  which  is  unlikely,  as  they  must  have 

and    so  Tyrwhitt,  Sloane    MS.  1685,  all    known    them;     why  lorn1    is 

omits  the  word ;     of    aventures  suitable  for  both  sets  of  tales,  and  a 

that    ther    han    bifalle    Ha,  word  of  that  kind  is  wanted.      The 

which  would  refer  only  to  the  second  Sloane  MS.  1685  also  spells  aven- 

stories   and    imply  that    they  should  toures,   see  p.   635,  note   1.     The 

relate  to    adventures  at    Canterbury,  passage  is  wanting  in  Ca. 
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But  taakth  it  not,  li  prai  Jim,  in  disdain*, 

Dhis  is  dhe  puint,  to  speek'en  short  and  plain ; 

Dhat  eetsh  of  juu  to  short'e  with  Juur  ware, 

In  dht's  VM'aadzh'e  shal  tel'e  taal'es  twai'e,  792 

To  Kaunt'erber'iVward,  li  meen  it  soo, 

And  hoonrward  nee  shal  tel'en  udh'er  twoo, 

Of  aa'ventyyrz1  dhat  wlmTom  naan  bifal'e. 

And  whitsh  of  juu  dhat  beerth  -mi  best  of  al*e,  796 

Dhat  t's  to  sain,  dhat  tel'eth  in  dlws  kaas 

Taal-es  of  best  sentens*  and  moost  soolaas*, 

Shal  naan  a  suup'eer  at  Juur  al'dher  kost, 

Heer  in  dhz's  plaas'e,  sit'iq^  loii  dhis  post,  800 

"Whan  dhat  we  kum  again*  from  Kaun'terberw. 

And  for  to  maak'e  JTIU  dhe  moore  nier'iV, 

li  wol  nmselven  glad  in  with  juu  rnd'e, 

R«'Mit  at  miin  oou*ne  kost,  and  bee  JUUT  gnd*e.  804 

And  whoo'soo  wol  mii  dzhyydzh'ement  withsare 

Shal  pai'e  for  al  we  spend'en  b«V  dhe  wai'e. 

And  if  je  vuutsh'esauf'  dhat  it  be  soo, 

Tel  me  anoon*  withuut'en  word'es  moo,  808 

And  li  wol  erin  shaap-e  mee  dheerfoore. 

Dh«s  th«q  was  graunt'ed,  and  uur  ooth'es  swoor'e 

With  ful  glad  nert,  and  prai -den  mm  alsoo* 

He  wold'e  vuutslresauf'  for  to  doon  soo,  812 

And  dhat  -e  wold'e  been  uur  gmrvernuur, 

And  of  uur  taal-es  dzhyydzh  and  rep'ortuur4, 

And  set  a  suup'eer  at  a  sert'ain*  pms; 

"We  wold-e  ryyl-ed  bee  at  ms  devm-  816 

In  Hai&h  and  loou  ;  and  dhus  bw  oon  asent' 

We  been  akord'ed  too  -ia  dzhyydzh'ement'. 

And  dheerupon'  dhe  wnn  was  fet  anoon ; 

"We  druqk'en,  and  to  rest'e  went  eetsh  oon,  820 

"Withuut'en  en'ii  leq're  tar'i,«q'e. 

We    riidi'en    forth. 

A  morwe  whan  dhe  dai  bigan-  to  spriq-e, 

Up  roos  uur  oost,  and  was  uur  al'dher  kok, 

And  gad-erd  us  togid'er  in  a  flok,  824 

And  forth  we  m'd  a  InH'l  moor  dhan  paas, 

Untoo-  dhe  waa'teriq-  of  Saint  Toomaas'. 

And  dheer  uur  oost  began'  -ia  nors  arest'e, 

And  said'e,  Lord'es,  nerk'neth,  if  JTIU  lest'e.  828 

Je  woot  jur  foorward,  li  it  juu  rekord'e, 

If  eevesoq  and  mor'wesoq  akord'e, 

798    moost,  so  all  the  six  MS S.,  sworne,  and  if  the  ellipsis  be  not 

of  Ha.  assumed  before   swore   it    must    at 

least  occur  before  p  r  e  y  'd  e  n. 

810    our'   othes   swore,  Prof. 

Child  points  out  an  ellipsis  of  w  e  as          824  in  a  flok  He.  P.  L.,  Sloane 

in  v.  786,  see  supra  p.  376,  art.  Ill,  MS.  1685,  the  others   have  alle  in 

Ex.  b.    The  past  participle  would  be  a  flock,  with  various  spellings 
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Let  see  nou  who  schal  telle  first  a  tale. 

As  ever'  moot  I  drinke  wyn  or  ale,  832 

"Whoso  be  rebel  to  myjuggement 
iii     Schal  paye  for  al  that  by  the  wey'  is  spent. 

Nou  draweth  cut,  eer  that  we  forther  twinne ; 

And  which  that  hath  the  schortest  schal  beginne.         836 

Syr'  knight,  quoth  he,  my  mayster  and  my  lord, 

Nou  draweth  cut,  for  that  is  myn  accord. 

Com'th  neer,  quoth  he,  my  lady  pryoresse, 

And  ye,  syr*  clerk,  lat  be  your  schamfastnesse,  840 

iii     Ne  studieth  nat ;  ley  hand  to,  ev'ry  man  ! 

Anoon  to  drawen  ev'ry  wight  bigan, 

And  schortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was, 

Wer'  it  by  aventw1,  or  sort,  or  caas,  844 

The  sooth  is  this,  the  cut  fil  to  the  knight', 

Of  which  ful  blyth'  and  glad  was  ev'ry  wight, 

And  tell'  he  moost'  his  tal'  as  was  resoun, 

By  foorward  and  by  composicioun,  848 

As  ye  haan  herd ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  ? 

And  whan  this  gode  man  sawgh  it  was  so, 

As  he  that  wys  was  and  obedient 

To  kep'  his  foorward  by  his  fre  assent,  852 

iii     He  seyde  :  Sin  I  schal  biginne  the  game, 

What !  Weelcom  be  the  cut,  in  Goddes  name ! 

Nou  lat  us  ryd',  and  herk'neth  what  I  seye. 

And  with  that  word  we  ryden  forth  our'  weye  ;  856 

iii     And  he  bigan  with  right  a  merye  chere 

His  tal'  anoon,  and  seyd'  in  this  manere. 

854  the  cut,  so  all  the  six  MSS.,  858  So  E.;  his  tale  and  seide 
thou  cut  Ha.  right  in  this  manere  Ha.; 

In  correcting  the  proofs  of  this  text  and  conjectured  pronuncia- 
tion of  Chaucer's  Prologue  I  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  Mr. 
Henry  Mcol's  assistance,  and  to  his  accuracy  of  eye  and  judgment 
is  due  a  much  greater  amount  of  correctness  and  consistency  than 
could  have  been  expected  in  so  difficult  a  proof.1  Owing  to  sug- 
gestions made  by  Mr.  Kicol,  I  have  reconsidered  several  indications 
of  French  origin.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  Powles  v.  509, 

1  Some  trifling  errors  escaped  obser-  Abuven,  v.  66  Ajain-,  v.  71  al,  v.  72 

ration  till  the  sheets  had  been  printed  dzhen-t'l,  v.  107  fedh-res,  v.  144  sakwh, 

off,  which  the  reader  will  have  no  difli-  v.    181,   Dtus,   v.   210    kan,    v.    241 

culty  in  correcting,  such  as  e,  o,  i  for  evrutsh,  T.  265  He's  tuq-e,  v.  284  men, 

ee,  oo,  y,  etc.     The  following  are  more  v.  292  world'lu,  v.  334  beY  dhe  morw-, 

important.      Eead    in    TEXT,    v.    15  v.   414  grund'ed,  v.  424  jaaf.     Bead 

specially,  v.  69  poort',  v.  123  entuned,  in  the   FOOTNOTES,    on    v.   60,    1.    3 

v.    152  streyt,  v.   208   Frere,  v.  260  nob'l,    on  v.   120,  1.1   saynt,    on 

pore,  v.   289   soberlj,   v.   365   fresch,  v.  120,  last  line  but  three,  "all  the  six 

v.   569  vytayle,  v.  570  tayle,  y.  599  MSS.  except  L.",  and  add  at  the  end 

governing,  v.   601  age.     Read  in  the  of  the  note  "  and  L.  omits  also,"  on 

PRONUNCIATION,  v.  14  sundru,  v.  23  v.  247,  1.1  noon,  on  v.  305, 1.  1  He, 

kum,  v,  35  whnlz,  v.  48  ferre,  v.  53  on  v.  512,  1.  1,   foolde. 
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Let  see  mm  whoo  slial  tel'e  first  a  taal'e. 

As  ever  moot  li  drtqk'e  wnn  or  aal'e,  832 

Whoo-soo'  be  reb'el  too  mii  dzhyydzlrement* 

Shal  pare  for  al  dhat  laii  dhe  wai  ts  spent. 

Euu  drau*eth  kut,  eer  dhat  we  furdlrer  twiire  ; 

And  wh«tsh  dhat  Hath  dhe  shortest  shal  btgtire.          836 

Swr  knt'&ht,  kwoth  see,  inn  maist'er  and  nm  lord, 

Nun  draireth  kut,  for  dhat  is  mnn  akord'. 

Kumth  neer,  kwoth  nee,  nm  laa'dw  pm''ores*e, 

And  jee,  szYr  klerk,  lat  bee  our  shaanrfastnes'e,  840 

!N"ee  stucHeth  nat ;  lai  sand  too,  evm  man ! 

Anoon-  to  drau'en  evm  wt£ht  Wgan', 

And  short'ltt  for  to  tel'en  as  it  was, 

"Wer  tt  b«V  aa-ventyyr-,  or  sort,  or  kaas,  844 

Dhe  sooth  es  cQu's,  dhe  kut  f«'l  too  dhe  kn«A:ht, 

Of  wh^tsh  ful  bludh  and  glad  was  evr«V  w^ht, 

And  tel  -e  moost  -«s  taal  as  was  ree'suun-, 

Bn  foor-ward  and  bw  kompoosns-mun-,  848 

As  jee  Haan  nerd ;  what  need'eth  word'es  moo  ? 

And  whan  dh^'s  good'e  man  saukwh  tt  was  soo, 

As  nee  dhat  wm  was  and  obee*d«'ent* 

To  keep  -ts  foorward  bn  -ts  free  asent',  852 

He  saioVe :  Sm  H  shal  bt'gt'n'e  dhe  gaam'e, 

What !  weel'kum*  bee  dhe  kut,  tin  God'es  naam'e ! 

Nuu  lat  us  rtt'd,  and  nerk'neth  what  li  sai'e. 

And  wtth  dhat  word  we  rtt'd'en  forth  uur  wai'e. ;         856 

And  see  b^'gan  w«'th  rt^ht  a  mert'e  tsheer'e 

Hts  taal  anoon*,  and  said  tn  dhts  man'eere. 

his    tale    anoon,    and    seyde      MSS.  in  various  spellings. 
as     ye     may    heere,    the    other 

which  seemed  to  have  a  French  pronunciation,  but  which  ought 
perhaps  to  be  marked  P  o  w '  1  e  s,  the  form  P  o  w  e  1  appearing  in 
v.  13938,  supra  p.  266,  a  direct  derivative  from  Orrmin's  Pa  well 
with  a  long  a.  The  alterations  thus  admitted  affect  the  calculation 
on  p.  651,  which  was  made  from  the  MS.  As  now  printed  (making 
the  corrections  just  mentioned),  the  numbers  are  as  follows  : — 
Lines  containing  no  French  word  .  286,  per  cent.  33' 


only  one 

two  French  words 
three  „  „  . 
four  „  „  . 
five  „  . 


359,  „  41-7 

179,  „  20-9 

29,  „  3-5 

4,  „  0-5 

1,  „  0-1 


Lines  in  Prologue     .     .      858  100-0 

These  numbers  are  not  sensibly  different  from  the  former.  The 
number  of  Trissyllabic  measures  after  correction  appears  as  76,  the 
numbers  in  the  six  classes  on  p.  648  being  respectively  25,  6,  3,  4, 
29,  9.  The  number  of  lines  with  defective  first  measures,  p.  649, 
remains  13,  as  before.  The  number  of  lines  with  two  superfluous 
syllables,  p.  649,  is  now  8,  w.  709,  710,  having  been  added. 
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§  2.     Gower. 

Johan  Gower,  died,  a  very  old  man,  between  15  August  and  24 
October  1408,  having  been  blind  since  1400,  the  year  of  Chaucer's 
death.  His  three  principal  works  are  Speculum  Meditantis,  written 
in  French,  which  is  entirely  lost ;  Vox  Clamantis,  in  Latin,  still 
preserved ;  and  Confessio  Amantis,  in  English,  of  which  there  are 
several  fine  MSS.,  and  which  was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483.  In 
this  edition  Caxton  calls  him :  "  Johan  Gower  squyer  borne  in 
Walys  in  the  tyme  of  kyng  richard  the  second."  The  district  of 
Gowerland  in  S.  W.  Glamorganshire,  between  Swansea  bay  and 
Burry  river,  a  peninsula,  with  broken  limestone  coast,  full  of  caves, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  Welsh  gwyr  =  (guu-yr)  oblique, 
crooked,  traditionally  claims  to  be  his  birth  place.  Now  Gower' s 
own  pronunciation  of  his  name  results  from  two  couplets,  in  which 
it  is  made  to  rhyme  with  power  and  reposer.  The  first  passage,  ac- 
cording to  the  MS.  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  is 

Sche  axe])  me  what  was  my  name 

Madame  I  feyde  Johan  Gower. 

Now  Johan  quod  fche  \n  my  power, 

Thou  mufte  as  of  Jri  loue  ftonde.        iii  353  * 

The  other  will  be  found  below,  pp.  738-9.  The  sound  was  therefore 
(Gmreer),  which  favours  the  Welsh  theory.  The  modern  form  of 
the  name  is  therefore  (Geu-ei),  and  Gowerland  is  now  called 
(Gau-eilaend)  in  English. 

But  the  correctness  of  this  Welsh  derivation  has  been  disputed. 
Leland  had  heard  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  the  Gowers  of  Stiten- 
ham  in  Yorkshire,  ancestors  of  the  present  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
The  Duke  has  politely  informed  me  that  the  family  and  traditional 
pronunciation  of  his  patronymic  Gower  is  a  dissyllable  rhyming 
to  mower,  grower,  that  is  (Goo'ei).  Now  this  sound  could  not  be 
the  descendant  of  (Gmreer),  and  hence  this  pronunciation  is  a  pre- 
sumption against  the  connection  of  the  two  families,  strengthening 
the  argument  derived  from  the  difference  of  the  coats  of  arms.2 

He  was  certainly  at  one  time  in  friendly  relations  with  Chaucer, 
who,  in  his  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  writes  : — 

0  moral  Gower,  this  hoke  I  directe 

To  the,  and  to  the  philosophical  Strode, 

To  vouchensauf,  ther  nede  is,  to  correcte, 

Of  youre  henignites  and  zeles  goode.  5 '77 

And  Gower,  in  some  manuscripts,  makes  Yenus  send  a  message  to 
Chaucer,  as  her  disciple  and  poet,  which  is  printed  as  an  example 
below,  pp.  738-9. 

The  text  of  Gower  has  not  yet  been  printed  from  the  manuscripts, 

1  These  references  throughout  are  to  edition  of  the  Confessio  Amantis,  and 
Pauli's  edition,  as  explained  supra,  p.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas' s  Notice  of  Gower, 
256.  in  the  Eetrospective  Review,  N.  S.,  vol. 

2  For  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  ii.    No  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to  his 
Gower,  derived  from  legal  papers,  shew-  calling  himself  English,  when  asking  to 
ing  that  he  was  possessed  of  land  in  be  excused  for  faults  in  French,  in  a 
Kent,  see  the  life  prefixed  to  Pauli's  French  poem.     He  would  have   no 
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or  from  any  one  MS.  in  particular.  Pauli's  edition  is  founded  on 
Berthelette's  first  edition,  1532,  "  carefully  collated  throughout" 
with  the  Harl.  MSS.  7184  and  3869.  Of  the  first  Pauli  says: 
"  This  volume,  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  its  judicious  and 
consistent  orthography,  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  for  the  spelling 
in  this  new  edition."  Pauli  says  that  he  has  also  used  Harl.  MS. 
3490,  and  the  Stafford  MS.  where  it  was  important,  and  that  his 
"  chief  labour  consisted  in  restoring  the  orthography  and  in  regu- 
lating the  metre,  both  of  which  had  been  disturbed  in  innumerable 
places  by  Eerthelette."  As  the  result  is  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
it  has  been  thought  best,  in  giving  a  specimen  of  Gower,  to  print 
the  original  in  precise  accordance  with  some  MSS. 

The  following  MSS.  of  Gower' s  Confessio  Amantis  are  described 
by  Pauli.  At  Oxford,  having  the  verses  to  Richard  II,  and  those 
on  Chaucer:  MS.  Laud.  609,  Bodl.  693,  Selden,  B.  11,  Corp.  Chr. 
CoU.  67  ;— without  these  verses  :  MS.  Fairfax  3,  Hatton  51,  Wad- 
ham  Coll.  13,  New  Coll.  266; — with  the  first  and  without  the 
second,  MS.  Bodl.  294 ; — dedicated  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  with 
verses  on  Chaucer ;  MS.  New  Coll.  326.  In  the  British  Museum, 
Harl.  7184,  3869,  3490.  MS.  Stafford,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  Pauli  does  not  mention  the  MS.  134,  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  MSS.  most  accessible  to  me  were  the  four  cited  supra  p.  253. 
Of  these  the  orthography  of  Harl.  3869  appeared  to  me  the  best,  and 
I  have  therefore  printed  it  in  the  first  column.  In  the  second 
column  I  have  given  the  text  of  Harl.  7184,  which  Pauli  professes 
to  follow ;  and  in  the  third  the  text  of  the  MS.  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  No.  134.1  The  fourth  column  contains  the  conjectural 
pronunciation.  By  this  means  the  diversities  of  the  orthography 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  text  will  be  made  evident.  It  is  the 
former  in  which  we  are  most  interested.  The  passage  selected  for 
this  purpose  is  the  story  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  punishment,  as  being 
unobjectionable  in  detail,  and  sufficient  in  length  to  give  a  complete 
conception  of  the  author's  style. 

But  as  the  Message  from  Venus  to  Chaucer  possesses  great  interest 
from  its  subject,  I  have  added  a  copy  of  it  according  to  Harl.  MS. 
3869,  from  which  Pauli  states  that  he  has  taken  the  copy  printed 
in  his  edition.  In  the  second  column  I  have  annexed  the  same  text 
according  to  the  MS.  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and,  since  the 
passage  does  not  occur  in  the  other  two  MSS.,  in  the  third  column  I 
have  added  my  own  systematic  orthography,  and  in  the  fourth  column 
the  conjectured  pronunciation.  For  these  two  last  columns  a  compo- 
site text  has  been  chosen,  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  MSS. 

In  all  cases  the  phonetic  transcript  has  been  constructed  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  Chaucer  in  the  preceding  section. 

doubt  considered  himself  an  English-  between  z  j,  but  writes  the  guttural 

man,  as  he  spoke  English  and  was  an  with  the  same  /  that  it  uses  in  Nabu- 

English  subject  and  landowner,  even  if  godonozor,  I  have  used  z  throughout 

he  had  been  born  in  Wales.  its  transcription. 
1  As  this  MS.  makes  no  distinction 
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Ther  was  a  kinge  bat  mocliel  myhte 
Which  Nabugodonofor  hihte 
Of  whom  bat  .1.  fpak  hier  tofore 
}it  in  be  bible  his  name  is  bore 
For  al  be  world  in  Orient 
Was  hoi  at  his  comandement 
As  banne  of  kinges  to  his  liche 
Was  non  fo  myhty  ne  fo  riche 
To  his  empire  and  to  his  lawes 
As  who  feib  al  in  bilke  dawes 
Were  obeiffant  and  tribut  here 
As  bogh  he  godd  of  Erbe  were 
Wib  ftrengbe  he  putte     kynges  vnder 
And  wroghte  of  pride  many  a  wonder 
He  was  fo  full  of  veine  gloire 
That  he  ne  hadde  no  memoire 
That  ber  was  eny  good  hot  he 
For  pride  of  his  profpmte 
Til  bat  be  hihe  king  of  kinges 
Which  feb  and  knoweb  alle  binges 
Whos  yhe  mai  nobing  afterte 
The  priuetes  of  mannes  herte 
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Thei  fpeke  and  founen  in  his  Ere 
As  bogh  bei  lowde    wyndes  were 
He  tok  vengance  vpon  bis  pride 
Bot  for  he  wolde  a  while  a  bide 
To  loke  if  he  him  wolde  amende 
To  him  aforetokne  he  fende 
And  bat  was  in  his  flep  be  nyhte 
This  proude  kyng  a  wonder  fyhte 
Hadde  in  his  fweuene  ber  he  lay 
Him  boght  vpon  a  merie  day 
As  he  behield  be  world  a  boute 
A  tree  fulgrowe  he  fyh  beroute 
Whiche  ftod  be  world  amiddes  euene 
Whos  heihte  ftraghte  vp  to  be  heuene 
The  leues  weren  faire  and  large  [fol.  50] 
Of  fruit  it  bar  fo  ripe  a  charge 
That  alle  men  it  mihte  fede 
He  fih  alfo  be  bowes  fpriede 
A  boue  al  Erbe  in  which  were 
The  kynde  of  alle  briddes  bere 
And  eke  him  boght  he  fih  alfo 
The  kynde  of  alle  beftes  go 
Vnder  bis  tree  a  boute  round 
And  fedden  hem  vpon  be  ground 
As  he  bis  wonder  ftod  and  fih 
Him  boghte  he  herde  a  vois  on  hih 
Criende  and  feide  a  bouen  alle 
Hew  doun  bis  tree  and  lett  it  falle 
The  leues  let  defoule  in  hafte 
And  do  be  fruit  deftruie  and  wafte 
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Ther  was  a  king  that  mochel  mijte 
Which  Nabugadonofor  highte, 
Of  whom  that  I  fpak  hiere  tofore. 
Yit  in  the  bible  his  name  is  bore 
For  al  the  world  in  the  orient 
Was  holl  at  his  commaundement 
And  of  kinges  to  his  liche 
Was  non  fo  mijti  ne  so  riche 
To  his  empire  and  to  his  lawes 
As  who  feith  all  in  thilkg  dawes 
Were  obeiffant  and  tribut  bere 
As  thouj  he  god  of  erthe  were 
With  ftrengthe  he  put  kinges  vnder 
And  wroujt  of  pride  many  a  wonder, 
He  was  fo  full  of  veingloire, 
That  he  ne  had  no  memoire, 
That  ther  was  any  good  but  he 
For  pride  of  his  profperite 
Til  that  the  high  king  of  kinges 
Which  feth  and  knoweth  alle  thinges 
Whoz  yhe  may  no  thing  afterte 
The  priuitees  of  mannes  herte 
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To  speke  and  sounen  in  his  here 
As  thouj  thei  loude  wyndes  were 
He  toke  vengeaunce  vpon  this  pride 
But  for  he  wolde  a  while  abide 
To  loke  if  he  wolde  him  amende 
To  him  afore  tokene  he  fende  [fo.23,0,2] 
And  that  was  in  his  flep  be  nijte 
This  proude  king  a  wonder  fighte 
Hadde  in  his  fweuene  ther  he  lay 
Him  thoujt  vpon  a  mery  day 
As  he  behield  the  world  aboute 
A  tree  full  growe  he  figh  theroute 
The  which  ftode  the  world  amiddes  euene 
Whoz  heighte  ftraught  vp  to  the  heuene 
The  leues  weren  faire  and  large 
Of  fruit  it  bar  fo  ripe  a  charge 
That  alle  men  it  might  fede 
He  sigh  alfo  the  bowes  spriede 
Aboue  all  erthe  in  which  were 
The  kinde  of  alle  briddes  there 
And  eke  him  thoujt  he  sigh  alfo 
The  kinde  of  alle  beftes  go 
Vnder  the  tre  aboute  round 
And  fedden  hem  vpon  the  ground 
As  he  this  wonder  ftode  and  figh 
Him  thoujte  he  herde  a  vois  on  high 
Criend  and  feide  abouen  alle 
Hewe  doun  this  tree  and  let  it  falle 
The  leues  let  defoule  in  hafte 
And  do  the  fruit  deftroie  and  wafte 
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There  was  a  kinge  )>ai  mochell  myzte 
Whiche  Nabugodonozor  hyzte 
Of  whom  ]>at  .y.  fpak  here  to  fore 
Zit  in  J?e  bible  his  name  is  bore 
For  all  J?e  orient  world  in  orient 
Was  hool  at  his  comau^demmt 
As  j?awne  of  king*?*  to  his  liche 
"Was  norm  fo  myzty  ne  fo  riche 
To  his  empire  and  to  his  lawis 
As  who  fayej?  all  in  Jnlke  dawis 
"Were  obeyfant  and  tribute  bere 
As  jjouz  he  god  of  er]?e  were 
"With  ftrengj^e  he  putte  kyng^s  vndir 
And  wrouzte  of  pn'de  many  awondir 
He  was  fo  full  of  vayne  glorye 
That  he  ne  hadde  no  memorye 
That  ]>er  was  eny  god  but  he 
For  pr«de  of  his  profpmte. 
Till  ]>at  j?e  hyze  kinge  of  kinges 
Whiche  see]?  and  knowe}>  all  jnnges 
Whos  ye  may  no  ]>jnge  afterte 
The  pn'uete  of  marcnis  herte 
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They  fpeke  and  fownew  in  his  ere 
As  ]?ouz  ]>ey  loude  wyndis  were 
He  tok  vewiaurcce  vp  on  }?is  pride 
But  for  he  wole  awhile  abyde 
To  loke  yf  he  him  wolde  amewde 
To  him  a  fore  token  he  fende 
And  ]>at  was  in  his  flepe  benyzte 
This  proude  kyrcge  a  wondir  fyzte 
Hadde  in  his  fweuew  ]>er  he  lay  [fo.  57, 
Him  Jjouzte  vp  on  a  mery  day       «,  1] 
As  he  behelde  J?e  world  aboute 
A  tre  full  growe  he  fyze  Reroute 
Whiche  ftod  J?e  world  amiddis  euene 
Whos  heyzte  ftrauzte  vp  to  }>e  heuene 
The  leuis  werew  fayre  and  large 
Of  frute  it  bare  fo  ripe  a  charge 
That  all  mew  it  myzte  p'  fede 
He  fyze  alfo  ]>e  bowis  fprede. 
Aboue  all  erj?e  in  whiche  were 
The  kynde  of  all  briddis  >ere 
And  eek  him  )?ouzte  he  fyze  alfo 
pe  kynde  of  all  beftis  goo 
Vndir  ]?is  tre  aboute  rounde 
And  fedden  hem  vp  on  J?e  grounde 
As  he  )>is  wondir  ftod  and  fyze 
Him  }>ouzte  he  herde  auoys  on  hyze 
Criende  and  feyde  abouew  alle 
Hew  douw  J?is  tre  and  lete  it  falle 
The  leuis  let  do  foule  in  hafte 
And  to  ]>e  frute  destriue  and  wafte 


Conjectured  Pronunciation. 
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Dher  was  a  ke'q  dhat  mutslrel  mt^ht'e, 
Whz'tsh  Naa'buu'goo-doo'nooz'or  Ht'^ht'e, 
Of  whoom  dhat  li  spaak  heer  tofoore. 
Jet  m  dhe  BzYb'l-  -is  naam  is  boor'e, 
For  a\  dhe  world  m  Ocrrz'ent* 
Was  HOO!  at  HZ'S  komaund-ement'. 
As  dhan  of  k?q-es  too  -is  lutsh-e 
Was  noon  soo  mzkht-n  nee  soo  r^tsh'e; 
To  nis  empur-  and  too  -is  lau*es, 
As  whoo  saith,  al  m  dhilk-e  dau-es 
Wer  oo'baisaunt',  and  trn'-byyt  beer'e, 
As  dhooukwh  -e  God  of  Erth-e  weere. 
With  streqth  -e  put-e  kz'q-es  un-der, 
And  rwoukwht  of  pn'rde  man^'  a  wun'der. 
He  was  so  ful  of  vain-e  gloo-n'e 
Dhat  nee  ne  Had-e  noo  memoo-n'e 
Dhat  dher  was  en-ii  God  but  see, 
For  pru'd  of  He's  prosper-etee-. 
Til  dhat  dhe  niikh-e  K»q  of  ktq-es, 
Whi'tsh  saith  and  knoou'eth  al'e  tlu'q'es, 
Whoos  ii-e  mai  noo-thi'q-  astert-e, — 
Dhe  prw'veteez'  of  man-es  nert-e, 
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Dhai  speek  and  suun-en  in  -is  eer-e, 
As  dhooukwh  dhai  luud'e  wmd-es  weere — 
Hee  took  vendzhauns-  upon-  dhis  prud'e. 
But,  for  -e  wold  a  whnl  abzYd-e 
To  look  if  nee  -nn  wold  amend-e, 
To  Hem  a  fooretook-n-  -e  send-e, 
And  dhat  was,  m  -is  sleep  hii  m'/kht'e, 
Bhis  pruud'e  kzq  a  wmrder  sz^ht-e 
Had,  m  -is  sweevne  dheer  -e  lai. 
Htm  thoukwht  upon1  a  mer-n  dai, 
As  nee  beneeld-  dhe  world  abuut'e, 
A  tree  fulgroou'  -e  sa'&h  dheeruut'e 
Whi'tsh  stood  dhe  world  anu'd-es  eevne, 
Whoos  HaiA:ht'e  straukwht  up  too  dhe  neevne 
Dhe  leeves  weer-en  fair  and  lardzh-e, 
Of  fryyt  it  baar  soo  rn'p  a  tshardzh'e 
Dhat  al-e  men  it  m^ht-e  feed-e. 
He  sikh  al-soo-  dhe  boou-es  spreed'e 
Abuv  al  erth,  m  wlutsb/e  wee-re 
Dhe  kmd  of  al-e  bn'd-es  dhee're. 
And  eek  -mi  thoukwht  -e  s^h  al-soo* 
Dhe  kmd  of  al-e  beest-es  goo 
Un-der  dhz's  tree  abuut'e  ruund' 
And  feed-en  nem  upon-  dhe  grund. 
As  nee  dlu's  wun'der  stood  and  sikh, 
Hem  thoukwht  -e  nerd  a  vuis  on  Hn'&h 
Cm-end-,  and  said  abuven  al-e  : 
<(  Heu  duun  dhis  tree,  and  let  it  fal-e  ! 
"  Dhe  leeves  let  defuul-  in.  nast-e, 
"And  doo  dhe  fryyt  destrui-  and  wast'e I 
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And  let  of  fchreden  euery  branche 
Bot  a  Rote  let  it  ftaunche 
"Whan  al  his  Pride  is  caft  to  grounde 
The  rote  schal  be  fafte  bounde 
And  fchal  no  mannes  herte  bere 
Bot  euery  luft  he  fchal  forbere 
Of  man.  and  lich  an  Oxe  his  mete 
Of  gras  he  fchal  pourchache  and  ete 
Til  J?at  be  water  of  J?e  heuene 
Haue  waiffhen  him  be  times  feuene 
So  bat  he  be  burgknowe  ariht 
"What  is  J?e  heueneliche  myht 
And  be  mad  humble  to  ]>e  wille 
Of  him  which  al  mai  faue  and  fpille 
This  kynge  out  of  his  fwefne  abreide 

And  he  vpon  be  morwe  it  feide 
Vnto  be  clerkes  which  he  hadde 
Bot  non  of  hem  ]>e  fo]>e  aradde 
"Was  non  his  fweuene  cowj?e  vndo 
And  it  ftod  )>ilke  time  fp 
This  kyng  hadde  in  fubieccz'on 
Jude.  and  of  affem'on 
A  boue  alle  obre  on  Daniel 
He  loueb.  for  he  cowj>e  wel 
Diuine  j?at  non  ober  cow]?e 
To  him  were  alle  binges  cowbe 
As  he  it  hadde  of  goddes  grace 
He  was  before  be  kinges  face 
Afent.  and  bode  bat  he  fcholde 
Vpon  be  point  )?e  king  of  tolde 
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The  fortune  of  his  fweuene  expouwde 
As  it  fcholde  afterward  be  founde 
Whanne  Daniel  bis  fweuene  herde  [fo. 
He  ftod  long  time  er  he  anfuerde  50£] 
And  made  a  wonder  heuy  chiere 
The  king  tok  hiede  of  his  manere 
And  bad  him  telle  bat  he  wifte 
As  he  to  whom,  he  mochel  trifle 
And  feide  he  wolde  noght  be  wrob 
Bot  Daniel  was  wonder  lob 
And  feide  vpon  bi  fomen  alle 
Sire  king  ]>i  fweuene  mote  falle 
And  na  beles  .  touchende  of  this 
I  wol  be  tellen  how  it  is 
And  what  defefe  is  to  bee  fchape 
God  wot  if  bou  it  fchalt  afcape 

The  hihe  tre  which  bou  haft  fein 
"Wib  lef  and  fruit  fo  wel  befein 
The  which  ftod  in  be  world  amiddes 
So  ]?at  be  beftes  and  be  briddes 
Gouerned  were  of  him  al  one  i 
Sire  king  betokneb  bi  perfone 
"Which  ftant  a  boue  all  erbli  binges 
Thus  regnen  vnder  be  be  kinges 
And  al  be  poeple  vnto  )?e  louteb 
And  al  )>e  world  Ju  pouer  doubteb 
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And  let  of  fhreden  eueri  braunche 
But  ate  roote  let  it  ftaunche 
"Whan  all  his  pride  is  caft  to  grounde 
The  roote  (hall  be  fail  bounde 
And  fhall  no  mannes  hert  bere 
But  eueri  luft  he  fhall  forbere 
Of  man  and  lich  an  hoxe  his  mete 
Of  gras  he  shall  purchace  and  ete 
Til  that  the  water  of  the  heuene 
Haue  waffhen  him  be  tymes  feuene 
So  that  he  throuj  knowe  aright 
"What  is  the  heuenlich  might 
And  be  mad  humble  to  the  wille 
Of  him  which  al  may  faue  and  fpille 
This  king  out  of  his  fweuene  abreide 

And  he  vpon  the  morwe  it  feide 
Vnto  the  clerkes  which  he  hadde 
But  non  of  hem  the  foth  aradde 
"Was  non  his  fweuene  couthe  vndo 
And  it  stode  thilke  time  foo 
This  king  had  in  fubieccion 
Judee.  and  of  affeccion 
Aboue  al  othir  oon  Daniell 
He  loueth.  for  he  couthe  well 
Diuine  that  non  othir  couthe  [fo.  23,  #, 
To  him  were  all  thinges  couthe          1] 
As  he  it  hadde  of  goddes  grace 
He  was  before  the  kinges  face 
Afent  and  bode  that  he  shulde 
Vpon  the  point  the  king  of  tolde 
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The  fortune  of  his  fweuene  expounde 
As  it  shuld  aftirward  be  founde 
"Whan  Daniel  this  fweuene  herde 
He  ftod  long  tyme  or  he  anfwerde 
And  made  a  wonder  heuy  chiere 
The  king  took  hiede  of  his  manere 
And  bad  him  telle  that  he  wifte 
As  he  to  whom  that  mochel  trifte 
And  feid  he  wolde  noujt  be  wroth 
But  Daniel  was  wonder  loth 
And  feide  vpon  thi  fomen  alle 
Sir  king  thi  fweuene  mot  falle 
And  natheles  touchend  of  this 
I  wol  the  tellen  hou  it  is 
And  what  defefe  is  to  the  fhape 
God  wot  if  thou  it  fhall  efcape 

The  high  tree  which  thou  haft  fein 
"With  lef  and  fruit  fo  wel  befein 
The  which  stood  in  the  world  amiddes 
So  that  the  beftes  and  the  briddes 
Gouerned  were  of  him  alone 
Sir  king  betokeneth  thi  perfone 
"Which  ftant  aboue  all  ertheli  thinges 
Thus  reignen  vnder  the  kinges 
And  all  the  people  vnto  the  louteth 
And  all  the  world  thi  power  doubteth 
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And  lett  of  fchreden  euerj  branche 
But  at  rote  lete  it  staunche. 
"Whan  all  j>is  pride  is  cafte  to  grounde 
The  rote  fchall  be  fafte  bounde 
And  schall  no  mannis  herte  here. 
But  every  lufte  he  fchall  forbere 
Of  man  and  liche  an  oxe  his  mete 
Of  gras  he  fchall  purchace  and  ete 
Till  jjat  £e  water  of  ]>e  heuew 
Haue  wafchen  him  be  timis  seuerc. 
So  ]>at  bee  Jmrgh  knowe  aryzte 
"What  is  ]>e  heuen  liche  myzte. 
And  he  made  vmble  to  ]>e  wille. 
Of  him  whiche  all  may  faue  and  fpille. 
This    kywge    oute    of    his    fweuew 

abreyde. 

And  hee  vp  on  ]>e  morow  it  feyde 
Vn  to  }>e  clerkis  whiche  he  hadde 
But  none  of  hem  ]>e  foj?e  aradde. 
"Was  nonn  his  fweuew  cou)?e  vndoo. 
And  it  ftood  jnlke  tyme  foo  [fo.  57,  «,  2] 
This  kywge  hadde  in  fubieccioiw 
Jude  and  of  affeccyouw 
Aboue  alle  o]>er  onn  daniell 
He  louej)  for  he  cou]?e  well 
Diuife  \ai  nonw  o^>er  cou]?e 
To  him  were  all  Jnnges  couj^e 
As  he  hadde  of  goddis  grace 
He  was  tofore  ]>e  kyngis  face 
Afent  and  bode  ]>at  he  fehulde 
Vp  on  J?e  poynte  J?e  kynge  of  tolde 
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The  fortune  of  his  fweuew  exponde 
As  it  fehulde  aftirwarde  be  founde 
"Whan  daniell  Jns  fweuew  herde 
He  ftood  longe  tyme  er  he  anfwerde 
And  made  a  worcdir  heuy  chere 
pe  kynge  tok  hede  of  his  manere 
And  bad  him  telle  >«t  he  wifte. 
And  he  to  whom  he  mochel  trifte 
And  feyde  he  wolde  nouzt  be  wro)> 
But  daniel  was  wondir  lo]? 
And  feyde  vp  on  J?y  fomew  alle 
Sere  kynge  j>y  fweuew  mot  falle 
And  na^eles  touchende  of  jjis 
I  wol  ]>e  tell  en  how  it  is 
And  what  defefe  is  to  J>e  fchape 
God  wot  yf.  j>ou  .  it  fchall  afchape 
The  hyze  tre  which  .Jwu.  haft  feyne 
"With  leef  and  frute  fo  wel  befeyne 
The  whiche  ftod  in  ]?e  world  amiddes 
So  ]>at  J>e  beftis  and  ]>e  briddis. 
Gouernid  were  of  him  allone 
Sere  kynge  bitokenej?  J?y  perfone 
Whiche  ftante  aboue  all  er)?ely 
Thus  regnew  vndir  J?e  j?e  kynges 
And  of  )>e  peple  vn  to  j?e  loutej? 
And  all  >e  world  >y  power  doute]> 
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"  And  let  of-shreed-en  evrn  brauntsh-e, 
"  But  at-e  root'e  let  it  stauntsh-e. 
""Whan  al  -is  prn'd  is  kast  to  grund'e, 
"  Dhe  root'e  shal  be  fast-e  bund'e. 
"  He  shal  noo  man-es  nert-e  bee're, 
"  But  evru  lust  -e  shal  forbee-re 
"  Of  man,  and  Iw'tsh  an  oks  -is  meet'e 
"  Of  gras  -e  shal  purtshaas-,  and  eet'e, 
"  Til  dhat  dhe  waa-ter  of  dhe  neevne 
"  Haav  waish-en  Him  bu  tnm-es  seevne, 
"  Soo  dhat  ne  bee  thurkwh'knoou'  art'^ht, 
"  "What  is  dhe  Heevenlwtsh-e  m^ht, 
"  And  bee  maad  unrb'l  too  dhe  wtl'e 
"  Of  H^m,  wlu'tsh  al  mai  saav  and  spzl-e." 
Dhis  ke'q  uut  of  -is  sweevn-  abraid-e. 

And  nee  upon*  dhe  morw-  it  said'e 
Untoo*  dhe  klerk-es  whi'tsh  -e  nad'e, 
But  noon  of  nem  dhe  sooth  arad-e, 
"Was  noon  -is  sweevne  kuuth  undoo*. 
And  it  stood  dlulk-e  twm-e  so, 
Dhz's  kz'q  nad  m  subdzhek'smun* 
Dzhyydee-,  and  of  afek-smun' 
Abuv  al  udh'r-  oon  Daa'nteel* 
He  luveth,  for  He  kuuth-e  wel 
Dmrne  dhat  noon  udh-er  kuuth'e. 
To  Htm  weer  al'e  th*q-es  kuuth-e 
As  nee  it  Had  of  God-es  graa-se. 
He  was  befoor-  dhe  k«q-es  faa-se 
Asent-,  and  boo-de  dhat  -e  shold-e 
Upon-  dhe  puint  dhe  ktq  of'toold'e, 
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Dhe  for-tyyn'  of  -is  sweevn-  ekspumrde, 
As  it  shold  afterward  be  fun-de 

"Whan  Daa-m'eel'  dh^'s  sweevne  nerd'e 
He  stood  loq  tiim.  eer  nee  answerd-e, 
And  maad  a  wun-der  nevu  tshee-re. 
Dhe  kz'q  took  need  of  m's  manee-re 
And  baad  -im  tel-e  dhat  -e  ws'st-e, 
As  nee  to  whoom  -e  mutsbre  trt'st'e, 
And  said  -e  wold-e  noukwht  be  rwooth. 
But  Daa-n«'eel'  was  wun-der  looth, 
And  said :  "  Upon-  dhu  foo-men  al*e, 
"  Sn'r  k«'q,  dhn  sweevne  moo-te  fal-e ! 
"  And,  naa-dhelees,  tutsh-end-  of  dht's, 
"  li  wol  dhee  tel'en  HUU  it  is, 
"  And  what  dt'seez-  is  to  dhee  shaa-pe. 
"  God  wot  if  dhuu  it  shalt  eskaa-pe  ! 

"  Dhe  Ht'&h-e  tree  whztsh  dhuu  nast  sain 
"  With  leef  and  fryyt  soo  wel  besain-, 
"  Dhe  whi'tsh  stood  tn  dhe  world  amtd-es, 
"  So  dhat  dhe  beest-es  and  dhe  brzd-es 
"  Guvem-ed  weer  of  H«m  aloon-, 
"  Snr  ktq,  betook-neth  dhn'  persoon', 
"  "Whz'tsh  stant  abuv  al  erth-UY  tht'q-es, 
"  Dhus  reen-en  un-der  dhee  dhe  k«'q-es, 
"And  al  dhe  peep-1-  untoo-  dhee  luut-eth, 
"  And  al  dhe  world  dhn'  puu-eer  duutvtli, 
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So  bat  wij?  vein  honour  deceiued 
Thou  haft  be  reuerence  weyued 
Fro  him  which  is  bi  king  a  houe 
That  )>ou  for  drede  ne  for  loue 
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Wolt  noting  knowen  of  bi  godd 
Which  now  for  be  ha]?  mad  a  rodd 
Thi  veine  gloire  and  J?i  folie 
With  grete  peines  to  chaftie 
And  of  J>e  vois  bou  herdeft  fpeke 
Which  bad  be  bowes  for  to  breke 
And  he  we  and  felle  doun  )>e  tree 
That  word  belongeb  vnto  }>ee 
Thi  regne  fchal  ben  ou^r]?rowe 
And  bou  despuiled  for  a  browe 
Bot  >at  be  Rote  fcholde  ftonde 
Be  bat  bou  fchal  wel  vnderftonde 
Ther  fchal  a  biden  of  ]>i  regne 
A  time  ajein  whan  ]>ou  fchalt  regne 

And  ek  of  J?at  Jou  herdeft  feie 

To  take  a  mannes  herte  a  weie 

And  sette  bere  a  beftial 

So  bat  he  lich  an  Oxe  fchal  f 

Pafture  .  and  bat  hebe  bereined 

Be  times  fefne  and  fore  peined 

Til  bat  he  knowe  his  goddes  mihtes 

[fol.  51] 

Than  fcholde  he  ftonde  ajein  vprihtes 
Al  bis  betokneb  Jnn  aftat 
Which  now  wib  god  is  in  debat 
Thi  mannes  forme  fchal  be  lafled 
Til  seuene  jer  ben  ouerpaffed 
And  in  be  liknefle  of  a  befte 
Of  gras  fchal  be  }>i  real  fefte 
The  weder  fchal  vpon  be  reine 
And  vnderftond  bat  al  >is  peine 
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Which  ]>ou  fchal  foffre  >ilke  tide 
Is  fchape  al  only  for  bi  pride 
Of  veine  gloire  and  of  be  finne 
Which  bou  haft  longe  ftowden  inne 

SO  vpon  bis  condicton 
Thi  fweuene  bab  expoficson 
Bot  er  bis  bing  befalle  in  dede 
Amende  bee.  )>is  wolde  .1.  rede 
}if  and  departe  bin  almeffe 
Do  mercy  forb  wijj  rihtwifneffe 
Befech.  and  prei.  J?e  hihe  grace 
For  fo  Jjou  miht  ]>i  pes  purchace 

Wib  godd.  and  ftond  in  good  acord 
BOt  Pride  is  lob  to  leue  his  lord 
And  wol  noght  soffre  humilite 
Wib  him  to  ftonde  in  no  degree 
And  wban  a  fchip  hab  loft  his  ftiere 
Is  non  fo  wys  j?at  mai  him  ftiere 
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So  that  with  vein  honour  deceiued 
Thou  haft  the  reuerence  weyued 
Fro  him  which  is  thi  king  aboue 
That  thou  for  drede  ne  for  loue 
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Wolt  no  thing  knowen  of  this  god 
Which  now  for  the  hath  made  a  rod 
Thi  veingloire  and  thi  folie 
With  gret  peines  to  chaftie 
And  of  the  vois  thou  herdeft  fpeke 
Which  bad  the  bowes  for  to  breke 
And  hewe  and  felle  doun  the  tree 
That  word  belongeth  vnto  the 
Thi  reigne  fhall  be  ouerthrowe 
And  thou  defpuiled  for  a  throwe 
But  that  the  roote  fhall  ftonde 
But  that  thou  (halt  wel  vnderftonde 
Ther  shall  a  biden  of  thi  reigne 
A  tyme  ayein  whan  thou  shalt  regne 

[fol.  23,  i,  2] 

And  eke  of  that  thou  herdeft  feie 
To  take  a  mannes  hert  aweie 
And  fette  there  a  beftiall 
So  that  he  like  an  oxe  fhall 
Pafture.  and  that  he  be  bereined 
Be  tymes  fefne  and  fore  peined, 
Till  that  he  knowe  his  goddes  mijtes, 

Than  fhuld  he  ftonde  ayein  vprightes 
All  this  betokeneth  thine  estat 
Which  now  with  god  is  in  debat 
Thi  mannes  forme  fhall  be  laffed 
Til  feuen  yere  ben  ouerpafled 
And  in  the  liknefle  of  a  befte 
Of  gras  shall  be  thi  roiall  fefte 
The  weder  fhall  vpon  the  rayne 
And  vnderftonde  that  all  his  peine 
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Which  thou  (halt  fuifre  thilke  tide 
Is  fhape  all  only  for  thi  pride 
Of  veingloire  and  of  the  sinne 
Which  thou  haft  longe  ftonden  inne 
So  vpon  this  condicion 
Thi  fweuene  hath  expoficion 
But  er  this  thing  befalle  indede 
Amende  the  this  wold  I  rede 
Yif  and  departe  thine  almeffe 
Doth  mercy  forth  with  rightwifnefle 
Befeche  and  praie  the  high  grace 
For  so  thou  mijt  thi  pees  purchace 

With  god  and  ftonde  in  good  acord. 
But  pride  is  loth  to  leue  his  lorde 
And  wol  not  fuffre  humilite 
With  him  to  ftonde  in  no  degree 
And  whan  a  fhip  hath  loft  his  ftiere 
Is  non  fo  wys  that  may  him  ftiere 
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So  J>at  with  veyne  honours  deceyued. 
Thou  haft  ]>e  reuerence  weyued 
Fro  him  whiche  is  J?y  kynge  aboue 
That  J?ou  for  drede  ne  for  loue. 

1  U°  57,  »,  1] 

Wolte  no  J?ywge  knowew  of  ]>j  god  [fo. 

Whiche  now  for  J?e  ha}?  made  arod 

Thy  vayne  glory  and  >y  folye 

WiJ?  gret  peynis  to  chaftye 

And  of  >e  voyce  >ou  herdeft  fpeke. 

Whiche  bad  }>e  bowis  for  to  breke 

And  hewe  and  falle  doim  >e  tre 

That  worde  bilonge)>  vn  to  ]?e 

Thy  regne  fchall  ben  ou<?r>rowe 

And  )>ou  defpuiled  for  a  J?rowe 

Bot  ]>at  >e  rote  fchulde  ftonde 

Be  j?«t  .)><ni.  fchalt  wel  vndirftonde 

Ther  fchall  abiden  of  >y  regne 

A  tyme  azen  whan  Ipou  fchalt  regne 

And  eek  of  ]>at  ]>ou  herdeft  fay. 
To  take  amawnis  herte  awey 
And  sette  )>er  a  beftiall 
So  Ipat  he  liche  an  oxe  fchall 
Pasture  and  ]>at  he  be  bereynid 
Be  tymes  feuene  and  for<?  peyned 
Till  ]>at  he  knowe  his  goddis  myztis 

Than  fchulde  he  ftonde  azen  vpryztis 
All  J?is  betokenej?  ]?yne  aftate 
Whiche  now  'with  god  is  indebate 
Thy  mawnis  forme  fchall  be  laffid 
Til  seuew  zere  ben  ouerpafiid 
And  in  }>e  likneffe  of  abefte 
Of  gras  fchall  be  )>y  riall  fefte 
The  wedir  fchall  vp  on  ]>c  reyne 
And  vndirftowde  )>at  all  j?is  peyne 
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Whiche  .)>GVL.  fchalte  fuffre  Jnlke  tyde 
Is  fchape  all  only  for  ]>j  pryde 
Of  vayne  glory  and  of  )>y  fynne 
Whiche  .}> ou.  hafte  longe  ftonden  iwne 

So  vp  on  }>is  cowdiciouw 
Thi  fweuew  ha]?  expoficiouw 
But  er  jns  ]>jnge  be  falle  in  dede 
Amende  }>e  jns  wolde  y  rede 
Zif  and  departe  ]>jn  almefle 
Do  mercy  for]?  vfith  ryztwifnefle 
Befeche  and  preye  )>e  hyze  grace. 
For  fo  .tou.  myzte  by  pees  purchace 

[fo.  57,  ft,  2] 
With  god  and  ftonde  in  good  acorde 

But  pr/de  is  loj?  to  leue  his  lorde 
And  wolde  nouzt  suffre  humilite 
"With  him  to  ftonde  in  nodegre 
And  whawne  a  fchip  ha)>  lofte  his  ftere 
Is  nouw  fo  wis  Ipat  may  hiw  ftere 
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"  Soo  dhat,  with  vam  on'uur  desaived, 
"  Dhuu  nast  dhe  reverens-e  waived 
"Froo  Htm,  wlu'tsh  is  dhn  kzq  abuve, 
"  Dhat  dhuu  for  dreed'e  nee  for  luve 
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"  Wolt  noo'thtq  knoou'en  of  dhzs  God, 
"  Wht'tsh  nuu  for  dhee  Hath  maad  a  rod, 
"Dim  vahre  gloo*r*  and  dim  foltre 
"  With  greet'e  pam*es  to  tshastn'e. 
"  And  of  dhe  vuis  dhuu  nerd'est  speek'e, 
"  Whz'tsh  baad  dhe  boou-es  for  to  breek-e, 
"  And  neu  and  fel'e  duun  dhe  tree, — 
"  Dhat  word  beloq-eth  un'to  dhee. 
"  Dim  reen-e  shal  been  overthroou-e, 
"  And  dhuu  despuil'ed  for  a  throou'e. 
"  But  dhat  dhe  root-e  shold-e  stond-e, 
"  Bu  dhat  dhuu  shalt  wel  mrderstond*e, 
"  Dher  shal  abud'en  of  dim  reen-e 
"  A  tiiro.  ajain*  whan  dhuu  shalt  reen-e. 

"  And  eek  of  dhat  dhuu  nerd'est  sai*e, 

"  To  taak  a  man-es  nert  aware, 

"  And  set'e  dheer  a  bees'tt'aal', 

"  So  dhat  -e  liik  an  oks'e  shal 

"  Pastyyr-,  and  dhat  -e  bee  berain*ed 

"Bu  tum-e  seevn-  and  soo-re  pain-ed 

"  Til  dhat  -e  knoou  -is  God'es  nu'&ht'es, 

"  Dhan  shold  -e  stond  a-rain*  upri^ht-es — 
"  Al  dhis  betook-neth  dhnn  estaat', 
"  Wht'tsh  nuu  with  God  is  tn  debaat', 
'  Dhn  man'es  forai'e  shal  be  lasted 
'  Tel  seevne  jeer  been  overpas-ed, 
'  And  tn  dhe  Ink-nes'  of  a  beest-e 
'  Of  gras  shal  bee  dim  ree-al  feest'e 
'  Dhe  wed-er  shal  upon-  dhee  rain-e. 
'  And  un'derstond*  dhat  al  dh«'s  pain-e 
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"  Wht'tsh  dhuu  shalt  suf-er  dhelk-e  tnd-e, 
"  Js  shaap  al  oon-lu  for  dim  ^priid'e 
"  Of  vain-e  gloo-re  and  of  dhe  sm-e 
"  Wh«tsh  dhuu  nast  loq'e  stond-en  *n-e. 

"  Soo  up-on-  dhe's  kondu'-smun 
"  Dhn  sweevn-  -ath  eksposn'-smun. 
"  But  eer  dht's  thi'q  befal-  in  deed-e 
"  Amend-e  dhee.     Dhis  wold  It  reed'e, 
"  Ji'v,  and  depart-e  dhn'n  almes-e, 
"  Doo  mersn'  forth  with  r^ht-wt'snes'e, 
"  Beseetsh-  and  prai  dhe  He'kh-e  graas-e. 
"  For  soo  dhuu  nu'&ht  dhn  pees  purtshaas'e 

"With  God,  and  stond  in  good  akord-." 

But  prn'd  is  looth  to  leev  -is  lord, 
And  wol  noukwht  suf-r-  yymn'-h't'-tee* 
With  Htm  to  stond  «n  noo  deegree-. 
And  when  a  slu'p  nath  lost  -is  steer-e 
Js  noon  soo  wn's  dhat  mai  -im  steer -e 
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Ajein  ]>e  wawes  in  a  rage 

This  proude  king  in  his  corage 

Humilite  hab  fo  forlore 

That  for  no  fweuene  he  fih  tofore 

Ne  jit  for  al  bat  Daniel 

Him  ha]?  confeiled  eueridel 

He  let  it  pafle  out  of  his  mynde 

Thurgh  veine  gloire.  and  as  be  blinde 

He  feb  no  weie.  er  him  be  wo 

And  fell  wibinne  a  time  fo 

As  he  in  babiloine  went 

pe  vanite  of  pride  him  hente 
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His  herte  aros  of  v.eine  gloire 

So  bat  he  drowh  into  memoire 

His  lordfchipe  and  his  regalie 

Wib  wordes  of  Surquiderie 

And  whanne  bat  he  him  moft  auauwte)> 

That  lord  which  veine  gloire  daunteb 

Al  fodeinliche  as  who  feith  treis  [fo. 

Wher  bat  he  ftod  in  his  Paleis       51£] 

He  tok  him  fro  be  mennes  fihte 

"Was  non  of  hem.  fo  war  bat  mihte 

Sette  yhe.  wher  J?at  he  becom 

And  bus  was  he  from  his  kingdon 

Into  be  wilde  Foreft  drawe 

"Wher  bat  be  mihti  goddes  lawe 

Thurgh  his  pouer  dede  him  tmnfforme 

Fro  man  into  a  beffces  forme 

And  lich  an.  Oxe  vnder  j?e  fot 

He  grafej?  as  he  nedes  mot 

To  geten  him  his  Hues  fode 

Tho  J70ght  him  colde  grafes  goode 

That  whilom  eet  be  hote  fpices 

Thus  was  he  torned  fro  delices 

The  wyn  whiche  he  was  wont  to  drinke 

He  tok  J?anne  of  be  welles  brinke 
Or  of  ]?e  pet  or  of  J?e  flowh 
It  boghte  him  )?anne  good  ynowh 
In  ftede  of  chambres  wel  arraied 
He  was  banne  of  a  buiflh  wel  paied 
The  harde  grounde  he  lay  vpon 
For  oj?re  pilwes  haj?  he  non 
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The  ftormes  and  be  Reines  falle 
The  wyndes  blowe  vpon  him  alle 
He  was  tormented  day  and  nyht 
Such  was  j?e  hihe  goddes  myht 
Til  feuene  jer  an  ende  toke 
Vpon  himfelf  bo  gan  he  loke 
In  ftede  of  mete  gras  and  stres 
In  ftede  of  handes  longe  cles 
In  ftede  of  man  a  beftes  lyke 
He  feih  and  banne  he  gan  to  fyke 
For  cloj?  for  gold  and  for  perrie 
Which  him  was  wonte  to  magnefie 


Sari.  MS.  7184. 

Ayein  the  wawes  in  a  rage 
This  proude  king  in  his  corage 
Humilite  hath  so  forlore 
That  for  no  fweuene  he  figh  tofore 
Ne  yit  for  all  that  Daniell 
Him  hath  counfeiled  eueridell 
He  let  it  pafle  out  of  his  mynde 
Throuj  veingloire  and  as  the  blinde 
He  feth  no  weie  er  him  be  wo 
And  fel  withinne  a  tyme  fo 
As  he  in  Babiloine  wente 
The  vanite  of  pride  him  hente 
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His  herte  aros  of  veingloire 

So  that  he  drough  into  memoire 

His  lordfhip  and  his  regalie    [fo.  24, 

"With  wordes  of  furquideie  a,  1] 

And  whan  that  he  him  moft  auaunteth 

That  lord  which  veingloire  daunteth 

Al  fodeinlich  as  who  feith  treis 

Wher  that  he  ftood  in  his  paleis 

He  took  him  fro  the  mennes  fighte 

Was  non  of  hem  so  war  that  mijte 

Sette  yhe  wher  that  he  becom 

And  was  he  from  his  kingdom 

In  to  the  wilde  foreft  drawe 

Wher  that  the  mighti  goddes  lawe 

Throuj  his  pouer  dede  him  tranfforme 

Fro  man  in  to  a  beftes  forme 

And  lich  an  oxe  vnder  the  fote 

He  grafeth  as  he  nedes  mote 

To  geten  him  his  lyues  fode 

Tho  thoujt  him  colde  grafes  goode 

That  whilom  eet  the  hote  fpices 

Thus  was  he  torned  fro  delices 

The  wyn  which  he  was  wont  to  drinke 

He  took  thanne  of  the  welles  brinke 
Or  of  the  pit  or  of  the  slough 
It  thoujt  him  thanne  good  Inouj 
In  ftede  of  chambres  well  arraied 
He  was  thanne  of  a  buffh  wel  paied 
The  harde  ground  he  lay  vpon 
For  othir  pilwes  had  he  non 
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The  ftormes  and  the  reines  falle 
The  windes  blowe  vpon  him  alle 
He  was  tormented  day  and  night 
Such  was  the  high  goddes  mijt 
Til  feuene  yere.  and  ende  took 
Vpon  him  felf  tho  gan  he  look 
In  ftede  of  mete  gras  and  tres 
In  ftede  of  handes  long  clees 
In  ftede  of  man  a  beftes  like 
He  figh  and  thanne  he  gan  to  fike 
For  cloth  of  gold  and  of  perrie 
Which  him  was  wont  to  magnifie 
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Azen  ]>e  wawis  in  a  rage 

This  proude  kynge  in  his  corage 

Humiiite  ha]>  fo  for  lore 

That  for  no  fweuew  he  fyze  to  fore 

Ne  zit  for  all  ]>at  daniell 

Him  ha]>  counfeylid  ew^ry  deell 

He  lete  it  paffe  oute  of  his  mynde 

Thorow  vayne  glorye  and  as  ]>e  blynde 

He  fee]?  no  wele  er  him  be  woo 

And  fell  weMinne  a  tyme  foo 

As  he  in  habiloyne  wente 

pe  vanite  of  pride  him  hente 
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His  herte  aros  of  vayne  glorye 

So  )>ai  he  drow  in  to  memorye 

His  lordfchipe  and  his  regalye 

We'tA  wordis  of  furquidrye 

And  whawne  >«t  he  him  moft  auaunte}> 

That  lorde  whiche  vayne  glorye  dauntej? 

All  fodeyneliche  as  who  fayeth  treis 

Wher0  ]>ai  he  ftood  in  his  paleys 

He  toke  him  fro  }>e  mewnis  fyzte 

Was  nonw  of  hem  fo  war  ]>at  myzte 

Sette  ye  wher^  ]>at  he  bicome 

And  J7us  was  he  from  his  kingdomm 

In  to  ]>e  wilde  forest  drawe 

Where  $at  )»e  myzty  goddis  lawe 

Thorow  his  power  did  him  tranfforme 

Fro  maw  in  to  abeftis  forme 

And  liche  an  oxe  vndir  j?e  fote 

He  grafej?  as  he  nedis  mot 

To  geten  him  his  livis  foode 

Tho  ]?ouzte  him  colde  graffis  goode 

That  whilom  eet  J?e  hoot  fpicis 

Thus  was  he  turnid  fro  delicis. 

The  wyne  whiche  he  was  wonte  to 

drynke  [fo.  58,  a,  1] 

He  tok  J?a«ne  of  ]>e  wellis  brynke 
Or  of  J?e  pitte  or  of  the  floghe 
It  ]?ouzte  him  ]>emne  good  y  nowe 
In  ftede  of  chambris  wel  arrayed 
He  was  }>a,nne  of  a  bufche  wel  payed 
The  harde  grounde  he  lay  vp  on 
For  olper  pilowis  ha]?  he  none 
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The  ftormis  and  >e  raynis  falle 
The  wyndis  blowe  vp  on  him  alle 
He  was  turmewtid  day  and  nyzte 
Whiche  was  )»e  hyze  goddis  myzte 
Til  feuew  zere  an  ende  tok 
Vp  on  him  felfe  ]>o  gan  he  loke 
In  ftede  of  mete  gras  and  treis 
In  ftede  of  handis  longe  clees 
In  ftede  of  man  a  beftis  like 
He  fyze  and  Ipanne  he  gan  to  fike 
For  clo]?  for  golde  and  ]>e  perry 
Whiche  him  was  wonte  to  magnifye 


Conjectured  Pronunciation. 

Ajain*  dhe  waires  in  a  raadzlre. 

Dlu's  pruud-e  ke'q  en  He's  kooraadzlre 

Yyme'e'-le'e'tee'  nath  soo  forloore, 

Dhat  for  noo  sweevn-  -e  s^h  to  foor'e 

Ne  sit  for  al  dhat  Daa-m'eel' 

Him.  nath  kunsail-ed  evru  deel — 

He  let  it  pas  nut  of  -is  mmd-e 

Thrukwh  vain-e  gloo-re,  and,  as  dhe  blmd'e, 

He  seeth  noo  wai,  eer  mm  be  woo. 

And  fel  within  a  tn'm*e  soo, 

As  nee  m  Babzloo'nze  went 

Dhe  vaa'nutee  of  prnd  -mi  nent. 
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He's  nert  arooz1  of  vain'e  gloo're'e, 

So  dhat  ne  drooukwh  mtoo'  memoo'n'e, 

He's  lord'shup,  and  -is  ree'gaah're 

With  word-es  of  syyrkn'-deru'-e, 

And,  whan  dhat  nee  -im  moost  avaunt'eth, 

Dhat  Lord,  whe'tsh  vain-e  gloo-ree  daunt'eth, 

Al  sud-ainln'tsh',  as  who  saith  :  Trais ! 

Wheer  dhat  -e  stood  m  He's  palais-, 

He  took  -im  froo  dhe  men-es  s^ht*e. 

Was  noon  of  Hem  soo  waar,  dhat  im'&ht'e 

Set  ire  wheer  that  nee  bekoonv, 

And  dims  was  Hee  from  He's  ke'q-doom* 

Jntoo-  dhe  we'ld-e  for-est'  draire, 

Wheer  dhat  dhe  me'^ht'ee  God-es  lau-e 

Thurkwh  He's  puu'eer1,  ded  Hem  transforms 

Fro  man  mtoo-  a  beest'es  form'e. 

And  le'e'tsh  an  oks  mrder-  dhe  foot'e 

He  graaz-eth,  as  -e  need'es  moot'e 

To  get*en  Hem  -e's  le'e'ves  food'e. 

Dhoo  thoukwht  -em  koold-e  gras-es  good'e, 

Dhat  whe'e'1-oom  eet  dhe  noot-e  spe'e's'es, 

Dims  was  -e  turn-ed  froo  dele'e's'es. 

Dhe  we'e'n,  whe'tsh  -e  was  woont  to  dre'qk-e, 

He  took  dhan  of  dhe  wel-es  bre'qk-e, 

Or  of  dhe  pet,  or  of  dhe  sluukwh. 

Jt  thoukwht  -em  dhan'e  good  e'nuukwh'. 

Jn  steed  of  tshauni'berz  wel  arared, 

He  was  dhan  of  a  bush  wel  pared. 

Dhe  nard'e  grund  -e  lai  upon* 

For  udh-re  pel-wes  nath  -e  noon. 
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Dhe  stornres  and  dhe  rain-es  fal'e, 
Dhe  we'nd'es  bloou*  upon'  -em  al'e. 
He  was  torment'ed  dai  and  ne'^ht — 
Sutsh  was  dhe  He'&h-e  God*es  mekht — 
Tel  seevne  jeer  an  end-e  took-e. 
Upon1  -e'mself'  dhoo  gan  -e  look*e. 
In  steed  of  meet-e  gras  and  streez, 
Jn  steed  of  nand-es  loq-e  kleez, 
Jn  steed  of  man  a  beest'es  le'e'k-e 
He  sikh,  and  dhan  -e  gan  to  sw'k'e 
For  klooth  of  goold  and  for  pere're, 
Whe'tsh  Hem  was  wont  to  mag'ne'fe're. 
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Whan  he  behield  his  Cote  of  heres 
He  wepte.  and  with  fulwoful  teres 
Vp  to  >e  heuene  he  cafte  his  chiere 
Wepende.  and  boghte  in  bis  manere 
Thogh  he  no  wordes  mihte  winne 
Thus  feide  his  herte  and  fpak  withinne 
0  myhti  godd  bat  al  haft  wroght 
And  al  myhte  bringe  ajein  to  noght 
Now  knowe'  .1.  wel.  hot  al  of  bee 
This  worlde  hab  no  profpmte. 
In  bin  afpect  ben  alle  liche        [fo.  52] 
pe  pouere  man  and  ek  be  riche 
Wiboute  bee  J?er  mai  no  wight 
And  bou  a  boue  alle  obre  miht 

0  mihti  lord  toward  my  vice 
Thi  mercy  medle  wib  iuftice 
And  .1.  woll  make  a  couenant 
That  of  my  lif  ]>e  remenant 
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1  fchal  it  be  )>i  grace  amende 
And  in  bi  lawe  so  defpende 
That  veine  gloire  I  fchal  efchiue 
And  bowe  vnto  Jjin  hefte  and  flue 

Humilite.  and  bat  .1.  vowe 

And  fo  benkende  he  gan  dounbowe 

And  bogh  him  lacke  vois  and  fpeche 

He  gan  vp  wib  his  feet  a  reche 

And  wailende  in  his  beftly  fteuene 

He  made  his  pleignte  vnto  be  heuene 

He  knelej?  in  his  wife  and  braiej? 

To  feche  merci  and  affaieb 

His  god.   whiche  made  him  noting 

ftrange 

"WTian  J?at  he  fih  his  pride  change 
Anon  as  he  was  humble  and  tame 
He  fond  toward  his  god  be  fame 
And  in  a  twinklinge  of  alok 
His  mannes  forme  ajein  he  tok 
And  was  reformed  to  the  regne 
In  which  J?at  he  was  wont  to  regne 
So  ]>at  be  Pride  of  veine  gloire 
Euere  afterward  out  of  memoire 
He  let  it  pafle.  and  bus  is  fchewed 
What  is  to  ben  of  pride  vnbewed 
Ajein  be  hihe  goddes  lawe 
To  whom  noman  mai  be  felawe. 


Earl.  MS.  7184. 

Whan  he  behield  his  cote  of  heres 
He  wepte.  and  with  wofull  teres 
Vp  to  the  heuene  he  caft  his  chiere 
Wepend  and  thoujt  in  this  manere 
Thouj  he  no  wordes  mijte  winne 
Thus  faid  his  hert  and  ipak  withinne 
0  mighti  god  that  haft  all  wroujt 
And  al  mijt  bringe  ayein  to  nought 
Now  knowe  I  wel  but  all  of  the 
This  world  hath  no  profperite  [fol.  24, 
In  thine  afpect  ben  alle  liche         o,  2] 
The  pouer  man  and  eke  the  riche 
Withoute  the  ther  may  no  wight 
And  thou  aboue  all  othre  mijt 

0  mijti  lord  toward  my  vice 
Thi  mercy  medle  with  iuftice 
And  I  woll  make  a  couenant 
That  of  my  lif  the  remenawnt 
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1  shall  be  thi  grace  amende 
And  in  thi  lawe  fo  defpende 
That  veingloire  I  shall  efcheue 
And  bowe  vnto  thine  hefte  and  fiue 

Humilite.  and  that  I  vowe 

And  fo  thenkend  he  gan  doun  bowe 

And  thouj  him  lacke  vois  and  fpeche 

He  gan  vp  with  his  feet  areche 

And  weiland  in  his  beftli  fteuene 

He  made  his  pleinte  vnto  the  heuene 

He  kneleth  in  his  wife  and  braieth 

To  feche  mercy  and  affaieth 

His  god.  which  made  him  nothing 

ftrange 

Whan  that  he  figh  his  pride  change 
Anon  as  he  was  humble  and  tame 
He  fond  toward  his  god  the  fame 
And  in  a  twinkeling  of  a  look 
His  mannes  forme  ayein  he  took 
And  was  reformed  to  the  regne 
In  which  that  he  was  wont  to  reigne 
So  that  the  pride  of  veingloire 
Euer  aftirward  out  of  memoire 
He  let  it  pafle  and  thus  is  fhewed 
What  is  to  ben  of  pride  vnthewed 
Ayein  the  high  goddes  lawe 
To  whom  noman  may  befelawe. 
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Whan  he  bihilde  his  cote  of  heris 
He  wepte  and  with  fulwofull  teris 
Vp  to  )>e  heuew  he  cafte  his  chere 
Wepende  and  }>ouzte  in  )>is  manere 
Thouz  he  no  wordis  myzte  wynne 
Thus  feyde  his  herte  and  fpak  withirme 
0  myzty  god  }>ai  all  haft  wrouzte 
And  all  myzte  bry«ge  azen  to  nouzt 
Now  knowe  .1.  well  but  all  of  ]?ee 
This  world  ha)?  no  profpmte 
In  ]?yn  afpet  ben  all  liche 
J?e  pouere  me»  and  eek  )>e  riche 
With  oute  ]>e  ]>er  may  no  wyzte 
And  .j>0u.  aboue  all  o]>er  myzte 

0  myzty  lorde  towarde  my  vice 
Thy  mercy  medle  with  iustice 
And  .1.  wol  make  a  couenaunte 
That  of  my  lyf  )>e  remenaunte 
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1  fchall  it  be  J?y  grace  amende 
And  in  }>y  lawe  so  defper<de 

That  vayne  glorye  .y.  fchall  efchiue 
And  bowe  vn  to  j>yne  hefte  and  (iue 

[fo.  58,  a,  2] 

Humilite  and  >at  .y.  vowe 
And  fo  )?enkende  he  gan  douw  bowe 
And  >ouz  him  lacke  voys  of  fpeche 
He  gan  vp  with  his  feet  areche 
And  waylende  in  his  beftly  fteuew 
He  made  his  playnte  vn  to  J?e  heuen 
He  knelejj  in  his  wife  and  prayej? 
To  feche  m^rcy  and  aflayeth 
His  god  whiche  made  him  no 

ftraunge 

"When  ]>at  he  fyze  his  pride  chaunge 
Anonw  as  he  was  vmble  and  tame 
He  fonde  towarde  his  god  ]>Q  fame 
And  in  a  twynkely/zge  of  a  loke 
His  mawnis  forme  azen  he  tok 
And  was  reformid  to  the  regne 
In  whiche  ]>at  he  was  wonte  to  regne 
So  j?at  Ipe  pryde  of  vayne  glorye 
Euer  aftirwarde  oute  of  memorye 
He  lete  it  paffe  and  \us  it  fchewid 
What  is  to  ben  of  pride  vn)>ewid. 
Azen  J?e  hyze  goddis  lawe 
To  whom  no  maw  may  be  felawe. 


Conjectured  Pronunciation. 

Whan  nee  beneeld-  -is  koot  of  neeres, 
He  wept,  and  with  ful  woo-ful  teeres 
Up  too  dhe  neevn-  -e  kast  -is  tsheere, 
Weep'end',  and  thoukwht  m  dbis  maneer'e. 
Dhooukwh  nee  noo  word-es  m^ht'e  wm'e, 
Dhus  said  -is  nert,  and  spaak  wj'thm-e. 
'*  Oo  mikht'ii  God  !  dhat  al  nast  rwoukwht, 
'  And  -al  mikht  brzq  ajain4  to  noukwht ! 
'  Nuu  knoou  li  wel,  but  uut  of  -db.ee 
'  Dhz's  world  -ath  noo  prosperu'tee*. 
'  /n  dhun  aspekt*  been  al'e  lntsh*e, 
'  Dhe  poovre  man,  and  eek  dhe  ra'tslre. 
1  Wz'thuut'e  'dhee  dher  -mai  noo  wikht, 
'  And  dhuu  abuv  al  udh-re  mikht. 
'  Oo  mifcht'ii  Lord,  toward'  nm  vns*e, 
'  Dhn  mevsii  med-'l  with,  dzhystus'e, 
'  And  li  wol  maak  a  kuu'venaunt*, 
'  Dhat  of  nm  liif  dhe  rem-enaunt1 
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"  li  shal  it  hii  dhu'  graas  amend'e, 
"  And  en  dhu  lau-e  soo  despend'e, 
"  Dhat  vain-e  gloo'ri  li  shal  estshyye, 
"  And  buu  untoo-  dhn'n  nest,  and  syye 

"  Yymtt'lwtee-,  and  dhat  li  vuu-e ! " 
And  soo  theqk-end-  -e  gan  duun  bmre, 
And  dhooukwh  -im.  lak-e  vuis  and  speetsh-e, 
He  gan  up  with,  -is  feet  areetsh-e, 
And  wail-end-  m  -is  beest-ln  steevne, 
He  maad  -is  plaint  untoo-  dhe  neevne. 
He  kneel-eth  m  -t's  wn's  and  brai-eth, 
To  seetsh-e  mer-sn,  and  asai-eth 
H/s   God,   whtish  rnaad   -im  noo-tluq* 

straundzh-e, 

Dhan  dhat  -e  sikh  -is  prnd-e  tshaundzh-e. 
Anoon-  as  nee  was  unrbl-  and  taanre 
He  fund  toward-  -is  God  dhe  saanre, 
And,  m  a  twe'qk-Kq-  of  a  look, 
^'s  man-es  form  ajain-  -e  took, 
And  was  refornred  too  dhe  reen-e, 
Jn  whi'tsh  dhat  nee  was  woont  to  reen-e, 
Soo  dhat  dhe  prml  of  vain-e  gloorz'e 
Eer  af-terward-  uut  of  memoor/e 
He  let  it  pas.     And  dhus  is  sheu-ed 
What  is  to  been  of  pr«d  untheu-ed 
Ajain-  dhe  Ht^h-e  God-es  lau-e, 
To  whoom  noo  man  mai  bee  fel-au-e. 
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iii372 

Myn  holy  Fader  graunt  mercy. 
Quod  I  to  hym.  and  to  the  qweene. 
I  felle  on  knees  vppon  the  grene. 
And  toke  my  leue  for  to  wende. 
Bot  fhe  that  wolde  make  an  ende. 
As  therto  with  I  was  mofte  ahle. 
A  peire  of  hedes  blakke  as  fahle. 
She  tooke  and  henge  my  nekke  aboute. 
Vppon  the  gaudes  al  withoute. 

in  373 

"Was  write  of  golde  pour  repofir. 
Lo  thus  fhe  feide  Johan  Gower. 
Now  thou  art  at  the  lafte  cafte. 
This  haue  I  for  thyn  eafe  cafte. 
That  thou  no  more  of  loue  feche. 
Bot  my  wille  is  that  thou  befech. 
And  prey  here  aftir  for  the  pees. 
*  *  *        '     * 

For  in  the  lawe  of  my  comune. 
"We  benot  fhapen  to  comune. 

iii  374 

Thi  felf  and  I  neuer  aftir  this. 
Nowe  haue  I  feide  althat  ther  is. 
Of  loue  as  for  thy  fynal  ende. 
A  dieu  for  I  mote  fro  the  wende. 
And  grete  welle  Chaucer  whan  ye  mete. 
As  my  difciple  and  my  poete.    [fo.  215, 
For  in  the  floures  of  his  youth.       a,  1] 
In  fondry  wife  as  he  wel  couth. 
Of  dytees  and  of  fonges  glade. 
The  wich  he  for  my  fake  made. 
The  londe  fulfilled  is  ouer  alle. 
"Wherof  to  hym  in  fpecialle. 
Aboue  alle  othir  I  am  moft  holde. 
For  thi  nowe  in  his  daies  olde. 
Thou  fhalle  hym  telle  this  meffage. 
That  he  vppon  his  later  age. 
To  sett  an  ende  of  alle  his  werke. 
As  he  wich  is  myn  owne  clerke. 
Do  make  his  teftament  of  loue. 
As  thou  haft  do  thie  fhrifte  aboue. 
So  that  my  court  it  may  recorde. 
Madame  I  can  me  wel  accorde. 
Quod  I  to  telle  as  ye  me  bidde. 
And  with  that  worde  it  so  bitidde. 
Oute  of  my  fiht  alle  fodeynly. 
Enclofed  in  a  fterrie  fkye. 
Vp  to  the  heuene  venus  ftrauht. 
And  I  my  riht  wey  cauht. 
Home  fro  the  wode  and  forth  I  wente. 
"Where  as  with  al  myn  hole  entente. 
Thus  with  my  bedes  vpon  honde. 
For  hem  that  true  loue  fonde. 
I  thenke  bidde  while  I  lyue. 
Vppon  the  poynt  wich  I  am  fhriff. 


iii  372 

Myn  holy  fadir  graunt  mercy. 
Quod  I  to  him  and  to  ]>e  quene. 
I  fel  on  kneis  vp  on  ]>e  grene. 
And  took  my  leue  for  to  wende. 
But  fche  ]>at  wolde  make  an  ende 
As  Tperto  whiche  I  was  moft  able. 
A  peyre  of  bedis  blak  as  fable. 
Sche  took  and  hinge  my  necke  aboute. 
Vp  on  )?e  gaudis  all  witA  oute. 

iii  373 

"Was  write  of  golde  pur  repofer. 
Lo  ]?us  fche  feyde  Johan  Gower. 
Now  )>ou  arte  at  J?e  lafte  casfte 
This  have  I  for  >me  efe  cafte. 
That  j?ou  no  more  of  loue  feche. 
But  my  wille  is  ]>at  ]>on  bifeche. 
And  praye  here  aftyr  for  j?e  pees. 
*  *  *  * 

For  in  J?e  lawe  of  my  comune.  [fo.  24 
"We  be  not  fchapew  to  comune.      a,  2 
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Thi  felfe  and  I  nener  aftir  >is 
Now  haue  I  feyde  all  J?«t  ]>er  is. 
Of  loue  as  for  )?i  final  ende. 
A  dieu  for  I  mot  fro  ]>e  wende. 

And  grete  wel  chaucer  whan  ze  mete. 
As  my  difciple  and  my  poete 
For  in  J>e  flouris  of  his  zou^e 
In  fondry  wife  as  he  wel  cou]>e 
Of  diteis  and  of  fongis  glade. 
The  whiche  he  for  my  fake  made. 
The  londe  fulfilde  is  oueral. 
"Whereof  to  him  in  fpeciall. 
A  bone  alle  o]>er  I  am  most  holde. 
For  )>i  now  iu  his  dayes  olde. 
Thou  fchalt  him  telle  }>is  meflage. 
That  he  vp  on  his  latter  age. 
To  fette  an  ende  of  all  his  werke 
As  he  whiche  is  myn  owen  clerke. 
Do  make  his  testemmt  of  loue. 
As  J?ou  hast  do  jn  fchryfte  aboue. 
So  Ipat  my  courte  it  may  recorde. 

Madame  I  can  me  wel  acorde. 
Quod  I  to  telle  as  ye  me  bidde. 
And  with  ]>at  world  it  so  bitidde. 
Oute  of  my  fyzte  all  fodenly.    [fo.  248, 
Enclofid  in  a  fterrid  sky.  b,  1] 

Vp  to  )>e  heuew  venus  ftrauzte 
And  I  my  ryzt  wey  cauzte. 
Horn  fro  }>e  wode  and  for]?  I  wente 
Where  as  w*'tA  all  myn  hool  entente. 
Thus  vfiih  my  bedis  vp  on  honde. 
For  hem  ]pat  trewe  love  fonde. 
I  thenke  bidde  while  I  lyue. 
Vp  on  J?e  poynte  which  I  am  fchryue. 
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iii  372 

"Myn  holy  Fader  grawnd  mercy!" 
Quod  1  to  him,  and  to  the  quene 
I  fel  on  knees  upon  the  grene, 
And  took  my  leve  for  to  wende. 
But  sche,  that  wolde  mak'  an  ende, 
Ar  theertowith  I  was  most  abel, 
A  pair'  of  bedes  blak'  as  sabel 
She  took,  and  heng  my  nekk'  aboute. 
Upon  the  gawdes  al  withoute 
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Was  writ  of  gold'  Pour  reposer. 
"  Lo  !"  thus  she  seyde,  "  John  Goueer, 
"  Nou  thou  art  at  the  laste  caste, 
"  This  have  I  for  thyn  ese  caste, 
"  That  thou  no  moor'  of  love  seche, 
"  But  my  will'  is  that  thou  biseche, 
"  And  prey'  herafter  for  thy  pees. 
*  *  *  « 

"  For  in  the  law'  of  my  comune, 
"  We  be  not  shapen  to  comune, 
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"  Thyself  and  I,  never  after  this, 
"  Nou  have  I  seyd'  al  that  ther  is 
"  Of  lov'  as  for  thy  fynal  ende. 
"  Adieu !  for  I  moot  fro  the  wende. 
"  And  greet  wel  Chawcer,  whan  ye  mete, 
"As  my  discypl',  and  my  poete. 
"  For  in  the  floures  of  his  youthe, 
"In  sondry  wys',  as  he  wel  couthe, 
"  Of  dytees  and  of  songes  glade, 
"  The  which  he  for  my  sake  made, 
"  The  lond  fulfil' d  is  overal. 
"  Wherof  to  him,  in  special, 
"  Abov'  all'  oth'r'  I  am  moost  holde. 
"  Forthy  nou  in  his  dayes  oolde 
"  Thou  shalt  him  telle  this  message : 
"  That  he  upon  his  later  age 
"  To  sett'  an  end'  of  al  his  werk, 
"  As  he  which  is  myn  ow'ne  clerk, 
"Do  mak'  his  testament  of  love, 
"  As  thou  hast  do  thy  schrift'  above, 
•  "  So  that  my  court  it  mai  reeorde." 
"  Madam',  I  can  me  wel  acorde," 
Quod  I,  "  to  tell'  as  ye  me  bidde." 
And  with  that  word  it  so  bitidde, 
Out  of  my  sight',  al  sodainly 
Enclosed  in  a  sterred  sky 
Up  to  the  heven  Venus  strawghte. 
And  I  my  righte  wey  [then]  cawghte 
Hoom  fro  the  wod',  and  forth  I  wente 
Wheeras,  with  al  myn  hool  entente, 
Thus  with  my  bedes  upon  honde, 
For  hem  that  trewe  love  fonde 
I  thinke  bidde,  whyl'  I  lyve, 
Upon  the  poynt,  which  I  am  schryve. 


Conjectured  Pronunciation. 

iii  372 

"  Mnn  Hoo-lu  Faa-der,  graund  merst't !" 
Kwod  Ii  to  Him,  and  too  dhe  kween'e 
li  fel  on  kneez  up-on-  dhe  green-e, 
And  took  mii  leeve  for  to  wend'e. 
But  shee,  dhat  wold-e  maak  an  end'e 
As  dheertow^th'  Ii  was  most  aa'b'l, 
A  pair  of  beed'es  blak  as  saa-b'l 
She  took,  and  neq  mii  nek  abuut'e. 
Up-on-  dhe  gaud'es  al  w«thuut-e 

iii  373 

Was  rwik  of  goold,  Puur   reepoo'seer*. 
"Loo !"  dhus  she  said-e,  "Dzhon  Gmreer, 
"  Nuu  dhuu  art  at  dhe  last-e  kast'e, 
"  Dlu's  naav  Ii  for  dhun  ee-ze  kast'e, 
"  Dhat  dhuu  noo  moor  of  luve  seetsh'e, 
"  But  mii  wil  is  dhat  dhuu  b^'seetsh•e, 
"  And  prai  -eeraffc'er  for  dhu  pees. 
*  *  *  * 

"  For  in  dhe  lau  of  mu  komyyn'e 
"  We  bee  not  shaap-en  too  komyyn'e, 
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"  Dluself*  and  Ii,  neer  aft'er  dhzs. 
"  Nuu  naav  Ii  said  al  dhat  dher  is 
"  Of  luv',  as  for  dhu  fn'n-al  ende. 
"  Aden-  for  li  moot  froo  dhe  wende. 

"  And  greet  weel  Tshau-seer,  whan  je  meet'e, 
'  As  mii  dz'su'-pl-  and  mn  pooeet'e. 
'  For  m  dhe  fluur-es  of  -is  juuth'e, 
'  Jn  sun-dru  wns,  as  nee  wel  kuutlre, 
'  Of  du-tees  and  of  soq'es  glaad'e, 
'  Dhe  wh^tsh  -e  for  mu  saak-e  maad'e, 

"  Dhe  lond  fulfeld-  is  overal-. 

"  Wherof-  to  Htm,  m  spes-z'aal' 
Abuv  al  udh'r-  Ii  am  moost  nold'e. 
'  Fordhn'  nuu  m  -is  dai'es  oold-e 
'  Dhuu  shalt  -im  tel'e  dht's  mesaa*dzhe  : 
'Dhat  nee  upon'  -is  laa'ter  aa-dzhe 
'  To  set  an  end  of  al  -is  werk, 
'  As  nee  wlu'tsh  is  mu'n  oou*ne  klerk, 
'  Doo  maak  -is  test-ament'  of  luve, 
'  As  dhuu  nast  doo  dhu'  shn'ft  abuve, 

"  Soo  dhat  mii  kuurt  it  mai  rekord-e." 
"  Madaam,  Ii  kan  me  wel  akord'e," 

Kwod  Ii,  "to  tel  as  jee  me  bt'd'e." 

And  w^th  dhat  word  it  soo 

Uut  of  mii  sikht,  al  sud'ainlu 

Enklooz-ed  tn  a  stered  sku, 

Up  too  dhe  neeven  Vee-nus  straukwht'e. 

And  Ii  mii  n'kht-e  wai  [dhen]  kaukwh-te 

Hoom  froo  dhe  wood,  and  forth  Ii  went'e, 

Wheeras  •,  with  al  mu'n  hool  entent'e, 

Dhus  with  mii  beed'es  up-on'  hond'e, 

For  Hem  dhat  treu-e  luve  fond'e 

Ii  th^'qk•e  bt'de,  whul  Ii  luve, 

Up'on1  dhe  puint,  wht'ch  Ii  am  shrwve. 
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§  3.     Wycllffe. 

John  "Wycliffe  born*  1324,  died  1384,  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced his  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  1380,  just  as  Chaucer  was 
working  at  his  Canterbury  Tales.  We  are  not  sure  how  much  of 
the  versions  which  pass  under  his  name,  and  which  have  been 
recently  elaborately  edited,1  are  due  to  him,  but  the  older  form  of 
the  versions  certainly  represents  the  prose  of  the  xivth  century, 
as  spoken  and  understood  by  the  people,  on  whose  behoof  the 
version  was  undertaken.  Hence  the  present  series  of  illustrations 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  short  specimen  of  this  venerable 
translation.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  selected  for  com- 
parison with  the  Anglosaxon,  Icelandic,  and  Gothic  versions  already 
given  (pp.  534,  550,  561),  and  the  Authorized  Yersion,  with  modern 
English  pronunciation,  inserted  in  Chap.  XI.,  §  3. 

The  system  of  pronunciation  here  adopted  is  precisely  the  same 
as  for  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  the  termination  of  the  imperfect 
of  weak  verbs,  here  -ide,  has  been  reduced  to  («d),  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  on  p.  646-7. 

OLDEB,  WYCLIFFTTE  YEESION,  LUKE  xv.  11-32. 


Text. 

11.  Forsothe  he  seith,   Sum 
man  hadde  tweye  sones ; 

12.  and  the  ^ongere  seide  to 
the  fadir,  Fadir,  jyue  to  me  the 
porcioun    of    substaunce,    ethir 
catel,  that  byfallith  to  me.   And 
the  fadir  departide  to  him  the 
substaunce. 

13.  And  not  aftir  manye  dayes, 
alle  thingis  gederid  to  gidre,  the 
^ongere  sone  wente  in  pilgrym- 
age   in  to   a  fer   cuntree ;    and 
there  he  wastide  his  substaunce 
in  lyuynge  leccherously. 

14.  And  aftir  that  he  hadde 
endid  alle  thingis,  a  strong  hun- 
gir  was  maad  in  that  cuntree, 
and  he  bigan  to  haue  nede. 

15.  And  he  wente,  and  cleuyde 
to  oon  of  the  citeseyns  of  that 
cuntree.     And  he  sente  him  in 

1  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  with  the 
Aprocryphal  books,  in  the  Earliest 
English  Versions,  made  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate  by  John  "Wycliffe  and  his  fol- 
lowers, edited  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  For- 


Conjectured  Pronunciation. 

11.  Forsooth'  -e   saith,   Sum 
man  nad'e  twai'e  smrnes ; 

12.  and  the  jnq*ere  said'e  to 
dhe  faa'd/r,  Faa'd^r,  jn've  to  mee 
dhe    porsmun    of    sub'stauns, 
edhir  kat'el",  dhat  Mal'eth  to 
mee.    And  dhe  faa'dsr  departed 
to  mm  dhe  sub'stauns. 

13.  And    not    af't/r    man'ae 
dares,    al'e  thtq't's   ged'er«d  to 
g^d're,  dhe  juq'ere  suu'ne  went 
«n  pil'gmnaadzh    en    to   a   fer 
kun'tree*;  and  dher  -e  was'ted  -is 
sub-stauns  wiltvtqe  letsh'erusln. 

14.  And  aftir   dhat  -e   sad 
end'id  al-e  thtq/t's,  a  stroq  miq*- 
gfc'r  was  maad  tn  dhat  kun'tree*, 
and  -e  bigan*  to  naav  need'e. 

15.  And     -e     went'e,     and 
klee'ved  to  oon  of  dhe  si'tizainz 
of  dhat  kun'tree'.   And  nee  sent 

shall,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  late  fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden, 
K.H.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  keeper  of  theMSS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  Oxford,  1850, 
4to.,  4vols. 
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Text. 

to   his  toun,    that    he    schulde 
feede  hoggis. 

16.  And  he  coueitide  to  fille 
his  wombe  of  the  coddis  whiche 
the   hoggis  eeten,   and  no  man 
jaf  to  him. 

17.  Sothli  he,  turned  ajen  in 
to   him  silf,  seyde,    Hou  many 
hirid  men  in  my  fadir  hous,  han 
plente    of    looues  ;     forsothe   I 
perische  here  thurj  hungir. 

18.  I  schal  ryse,  and  I  schal 
go  to  my  fadir,  and  I  schal  seie 
to   him,    Fadir   I   haue   synned 
ajens  heuene,  and  bifore  thee  ; 

19.  now  I  am  not  worthi  to 
be  clepid  thi  sone,  make  me  as 
oon  of  thi  hyrid  men. 

20.  And  he    rysinge  cam   to 
his   fadir.      Sothli    whanne   he 
was  jit  fer,  his   fadir  syj  him, 
and  he   was    stirid  by  mercy. 
And  he  rennynge  to,   felde  on 
his  necke,  and  kiste  him. 

21.  And   the   sone   seyde  to 
him,    Fadir,     I    haue     synned 
ajens  heuene,  and  bifore   thee ; 
and  now  I  am  not  worthi  to  be 
clepid  thi  sone. 

22.  Forsoth  the   fadir   seyde 
to  his  seruauntis,  Soone  bringe 
}e   forth  the   firste   stoole,    and 
clothe   je   him,    and  jyue   je   a 
ring  in  his  hond,  and  schoon  in 
to  the  feet ; 

23.  and  brynge  je  a  calf  maad 
fat,  and  sle  je,  and  ete  we,  and 
plenteuously  ete  we. 

24.  For  this    my   sone   was 
deed,  and  hath  lyued  ajen;  he 
perischide,  and  is  founden.    And 
alle    bigunnen    to    eat  plente- 
uously. 

25.  Forsoth  his   eldere   sone 
was  in  the  feeld ;  and  whanne 
he  cam,  and  neijede  to  the  hous, 


Conjectured  Pronunciation. 

-im    in  to   -is  tuun,    dhat    -e 
shuld'e  feed'e  Hogg's. 

16.  And  -e  kuvait'id  to  fil  -is 
womb'e  of  dhe  kod'is  whitsh'e 
dhe  Hog'is  eet'en,  and  noo  man 
jaav  to  Him. 

17.  Sooth  iii  nee,  turned  ajen* 
in  to  Him  silf,  said'e,  Huu  man'i 
Hii'rid  men  in  mi  faa'dir  HUUS, 
naan    plent'e   of    loo'vis;    for- 
sooth'e  li  perishe  seer  thurkwh 
Huq-gir. 

18.  li  shal  rii'se,  and  li  shal 
goo  to  mi  faa'dir,  and  li  shal 
sai'e   to   mm,  Faa'dir,  li  -aav 
sm*ed  ajens-  neevene,  and  bi- 
ftxrre  dhee ; 

19.  nuu  li  am  not  wurdh'ii  to 
be  klep'id  dhii  suu*ne,  maa'ke 
mee  as  oon  of  th»Y  mi-rid  men. 

20.  And  nee,  riis  iq  kaam  to 
HIS  faa'dir.     Soothiii  whan  -e 
was  jit  fer,  His  faa'dir  sj'kh  -im, 
and  nee  was  stir'id  bii  mersi. 
And  nee,  ren'iq  to,  feld  on  -is 
nek'e,  and  kist  -im. 

21.  And  dhe  srnrne  said'e  to 
Him,    Faa'dir,    li   -aav    sirred 
ajens*    neevene,    and    bifoo*re 
dhee ;  and  nuu  E  am  not  wurdh'ii 
to  be  klep'id  dhii  suu'ne. 

22.  Forsooth*  dhe  faa-dir  said'e 
to  -is  ser'vaun'tis,  Soo'ne  briq'e 
je  forth  dhe  first -e  stooie,  and 
kloodh'e  je  Him,  and  jiiv  Je  a 
riq  in  -is  nond,  and  shoon  in  to 
dhe  feet; 

23.  and  briq-e  je  a  kalf  maad 
fat,  and  slee  je,  and  ee'te  we, 
and  plen'tevusb'i  ee'te  we. 

24.  For  dhis  mii  soo'ne  was 
deed,  and  Hath  lived  ajen ;  nee 
per'ish'id,  and  is  fund-en.     And 
al'e   bigun'en  to   eet-e  plen'te- 
vuslii. 

25.  Forsooth'  His  el'dere  suu'ne 
was  in  dhe  feeld ;  and  whan  -e 
kaam,  and  nai/drid  to  dhe  HUUS, 
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he  herde   a  symphonye   and  a 
crowde. 

26.  And   he   clepide   oon   of 
the  seruauntis,  and  axide,  what 
thingis  thes  weren. 

27.  And  he  seide  to  him,  Thi 
brodir  is  comen,    and  thi  fadir 
hath  slayn  a  fat  calf,  for  he  re- 
ceyriede  him  saf. 

28.  Forsoth  he   was   wroth, 
and  wolde  not  entre.     Therfore 
his  fadir,  gon  out,  bigan  to  preie 
him. 

29.  And  he  answeringe  to  his 
fadir,  seide,  Lo !  so  manye  ^eeris 
I   seme  to   thee,    and    I    brak 
neuere  thi  comaundement ;  thou 
hast  neuere  ^ouun  a  kyde  to  me, 
that  I  schulde  ete  largely  with 
my  frendis. 

30.  But   aftir  this  thi  sone, 
which  deuouride  his  substaunce 
with    hooris,    cam,    thou    hast 
slayn  to  him  a  fat  calf. 

31.  And  he  seide  to  him,  Sone, 
thou  ert  euere  with  me,  and  alle 
myne  thingis  ben  thyne. 

32.  Forsothe  it  bihofte  to  ete 
plenteuously,   and  for  to  ioye; 
for  this  thy  brother  was  deed, 
and  lyuede  a^eyn;  he  peryschide, 
and  he  is  founden. 


Conjectured  Pronunciation. 

He  nerd    a    smrfomY'e    and    a 
kruud. 

26.  And  -e  klep'«d  oon  of  dhe 
servaun'tfl's,    and    ak'sad,  what 
th«'q-«s  dheez  wee  Ten. 

27.  And  -e  said'e  to  H/m,  Dim 
broo-dir  «s  kuunren,   and   dhn 
faa'dtr  nath  slain  a  fat  kalf,  for 
nee  resaived  -tm  saaf. 

28.  Forsooth-  nee  was  rwooth, 
and  wold'e  not  ent're.     Dheer- 
ftxrre    ms    faa'cU'r,    goon    uut, 
btgan*  to  prai  -tm. 

29.  And  nee  aun'swen'q  to  -is 
faa'di'r,  said'e,  Loo !  soo  mairte 
Jee*r*s  li  serv  to  dhee,   and  li 
braak  nevre    dhw   komaun'de- 
ment;  dhuu  nast  nevre  joo*ven 
a  kf'd'e  to  mee,  dhat  li  shuld'e 
eet'e      laar'dzheln    wtth.     mtV 
freend-«s. 

30.  But  aft-er  dh«s  dhn  smrne, 
whe'tsh  devuuTj'd  -is  sub'stauns 
w«th  Hoo'ra's,  kaam,    dhuu   -ast 
slain  to  Him  a  fat  kalf. 

31.  And   -e    said'e  to    H«m, 
Suu'ne,    dhuu   ert    evre    w*th 
me,  and  al'e  mn'ne  fhi^'is  been 
dhnn-e. 

32.  Forsooth'  ft  bmoof'te  to 
ee'te  plen'tevusln,  and   for    to 
dzhui-e ;  for  dh«'s  dhn  broo'd«r 
was  deed,   and  livid  ajen' ;  He 
per'«sh*«d,  and  -e  fs  fund'en. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH  DURING 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

§1. 

William  Salesbury' s  Account  of  Welsh  Pronunciation,  1567. 

THE  account  which.  Salesbury  furnished  of  the  pronunciation 
of  English  in  his  time  being  the  earliest  which  has  been  found, 
and,  on  account  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  almost 
unknown,  the  Philological  and  Early  English  Text  Societies  decided 
that  it  should  be  printed  in  extenso,  in  the  original  Welsh  with 
a  translation.  This  decision  has  been  carried  out  in  the  next 
section,  where  Salesbury' s  treatise  appropriately  forms  the  first 
illustration  of  the  pronunciation  of  that  period.  But  as  it  explains 
English  sounds  by  means  of  "Welsh  letters,  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  Welsh  pronunciation  of  that  period  is  necessary.  Fortu- 
nately, the  appearance  of  Salesbury 's  dictionary  created  a  demand 
to  know  the  pronunciation  of  Welsh  during  the  author's  life- 
time, and  we  possess  his  own  explanation,  written  twenty  years 
later.  The  book  containing  it  is  so  rare,  that  it  is  advisable  to 
print  it  nearly  in  extenso,  omitting  only  such  parts  as  have  no 
phonetic  interest.  Explanatory  footnotes  have  been  added,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  introduced  Welsh  words  when  not  given  by 
Salesbury,  has  been  annexed  in  Latin,  for  which  I  am  chiefly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies  of  the  Philological  Society. 
It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  add  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Welsh  words  as  that  is  fully  explained  in  the  treatise, 
and  the  Welsh  spelling  is  entirely  phonetic.  A  list  of  all  the 
English  and  Latin  words,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  indicated 
in  this  tract,  will  form  part  of  the  general  index  to  Salesbury 
given  at  the  end  of  the  next  section. 

There  are  two  copies  of  this  tract  in  the  British  Museum,  one  in 
the  general  and  the  other  in  the  Grenville  library.  The  book  is 
generally  in  black  letter  (here  printed  in  Roman  type,)  with  certain 
words  and  letters  in  Roman  letters  (here  printed  in  italics).  The 
Preface  is  Roman,  the  Introductory  letter  italic.  It  is  a  small 
quarto,  the  size  of  the  printed  matter,  without  the  head  line,  being 
5  J  by  3 \  inches,  and  including  the  margin  of  the  cut  copy  in  the 
general  library,  the  pages  measure  7^  by  5j  inches.  It  contains 
6f  sheets,  being  27  leaves  or  54  pages,  which  are  unpaged  and 
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unfolioed.  In  this  transcript,  however,  the  pages  of  the  original 
are  supposed  to  have  been  numbered,  and  the  commencement  of 
each  page  is  duly  marked  by  a  bracketed  number.  The  title  is 
lengthy  and  variously  displayed,  but  is  here  printed  uniformly. 
In  the  Roman  type  (here  the  italic  type)  portion,  W,  vv,  are 
invariably  used  for  W,  w,  and  as  there  is  curious  reference  to  this 
under  the  letter  W,  this  peculiarity  has  been  retained  in  the  follow- 
ing transcript.  Long  f  is  not  preserved  except  in  the  title. 

[1]  A  playne  and  a  familiar  Introductio,  teaching  how  to 
pronounce  the  letters  in  the  Brytifhe  tongue,  now  com- 
monly called  Welfhe,  whereby  an  Englyfh  man  fhall 
not  onely  wyth  eafe  reade  the  fayde  tonge  rightly :  but 
marking  the  fame  wel,  it  fhal  be  a  meane  for  hym  wyth 
one  labour  to  attayne  to  the  true  pronounciation  of  other 
expedient  and  most  excellent  languages.  Set  forth  by 
YY.  Salefbury,  1550.  And  now  1567,  pervfed  and 
augmeted  by  the  fame. 

This  Treatife  is  most  requifite  for  any  man,  yea  though 
he  can  indifferently  well  reade  the  tongue,  who  wyl 
be  thorowly  acquainted  with  anie  piece  of  tranflation, 
wherein  the  fayd  Salefbury  hath  dealed.  (*) 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Henry  Denham,  for  Humfrey 
Toy,  dwellyng  at  the  fygne  of  the  Helmet  in  Paules 
church  yarde.  The  .xvij.  of  May.  1567. 

[3]  To  my  louing  Friende  Maister  Humfrey  Toy. 

[4]  .  .  •  Some  exclamed  .  .  .  that  I  had  peruerted  the  whole 
Ortographie  of  the  [English]  tounge.  "Wher  in  deede  it  is  not  so  : 
but  true  it  is  that  I  altered  it  very  litle,  and  that  in  very  few 
wordes,  as  shall  manifestlye  appeare  hereafter  in  the  latter  end  of 
this  booke.  No,  I  altered  it  in  no  mo  wordes,  but  in  suche  as  I 
coulde  not  fynde  in  my  hart  to  lende  my  hand,  or  abuse  my 
penne  to  wryte  them,  otherwyse  than  I  haue  done.  For  who 
in  the  time  of  most  barbarousnes,  and  greatest  corruption,  dyd 
euer  wryte  euery  worde  as  he  souded  it :  As  for  example,  they 
than  wrate,  Ego  dico  tibi,  and  yet  read  the  same,  Egu  deicu  teibei, 
they  wrate,  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis,  but  pronounced  Angnus  Deei  quei 
towllys.1  And  to  come  to  [5]  the  English  tung.  What  yong 
Scoler  did  euer  write  Syr  Lady,  for  by  our  Lady  ?  or  nunlde  for 
vnkle  ?  or  mychgoditio  for  much  good  do  it  you  ?  or  sein  for  signe  ? 2 

1    These     Latin    mispronunciations  general  sound  of  long  o  before  I,  see 

were  therefore    (eg-u    dei'ku   tei'bei,  supra  p.  194. 

Aq-nus  Deei  kwei  toouHs).    Probably          2  The  English  examples  were  pro- 

(Dee-i)   should  be  (Dee-ei),  but  it  is  bably  pronounced  (bei'r  laa-da,  nuqki, 

not  so  marked.     The  phonetisation  is  nu'tsh-gud-it-ju,  sein).  It  seems  scarce- 

not  entirely  Welsh.    The  pronunciation  ly  probable  that  an  (o)  should  have  been 

(toouKs)  was  in  accordance  with  the  used  in  a  familiar  pronunciation    of 
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And  thus  for  my  good  wil  molested  of  such  wranglers,  shal  I  con- 
discend  to  confirme  their  vnskylful  custome  ....  Or  shall  I  proue 
what  playne  Dame  Truth,  appearing  in  hir  owne  lykenes  can 

woorke  against  the  wrynckled  face  neme1  Custome? 

Soiurning  at  your  house  in  Paules  Churchyarde,  the  6,  of  Maij. 
1567.  Your,  assuredly,  welwyller  W.  Salesbury. 

[6]  1f  To  hys  louing  Friende  Maister  Richard  Colyngborne, 
Wylliam  Salesburie  wysheth  prosperous  health  and  perfect  felicitie. 

[These  two  pages  have  no  interest.  They  are  dated — ]  [7]  At 
Thauies  Inne  in  Holburne  more  hastily,  then  speedily.  1550. 

[8]  Wyllyam  Salesbury  to  the  Reader. 

[These  two  pages  set  forth  that  after  the  publication  of  his 
dictionary  persons  wanting  to  know  Welsh  asked  him  whether  his 
dictionary  would  serve  their  purpose,  and]  [9]  ....  amongst 
other  communication  had,  they  asked,  whither  the  pronounciation 
of  the  Letters  in  "Welsh,  dyd  dyffer  from  the  Englysh  sounding  of 
them :  And  I  sayde  very  muche.  And  so  they  perceiuing  that  they 
could  not  profite  in  buildyng  any  further  on  the  Welsh,  lackyng 
the  foundation  and  grouwd  worke  (whych  was  the  Welsh  pronoun- 
ciation of  the  letters)  desired  me  eftsoones  to  write  vnto  them  (as 
they  had  herd  I  had  done  in  Welsh  to  my  Country  men,  to  intro- 
duct  them  to  pronounce  the  letters  Englysh  lyke)  a  fewe  English 
rules  of  the  naturall  power  of  the  letters  in  our  toungue. 

And  so  than,  in  as  much  as  I  was  not  onelye  induced  wyth  the 
premises,  but  also  further  perswaded,  that  neither  any  inconuenience 
or  mischiefe  might  ensue  or  grow  thereof,  but  rather  the  encrease 
of  mutual  amitie  and  brotherly  loue,  and  continuall  friendship  (as 
it  ought  to  be)  and  some  commodity  at  the  least  wyle,  to  suche  as 
be  desirous  to  be  occupied  there  aboutes.  As  for  all  other,  euen  as 
it  shall  neuer  woorke  them  pleasure,  so  shall  it  no  displeasure. 

Euen  therefore  at  the  last,  I  haue  bene  so  bolde  as  to  enterprise 
(condescending  to  such  mens  honest  request)  to  inuent  and  wryte 
these  playne,  simple,  and  rude  rudimentes  of  the  Welsh  pronouncia- 
tion of  the  letters,  most  humbly  desiring  the  Readers  to  accept  them 
with  no  lesse  benouolent  humanitie,  then  I  hartily  pretended  to- 
wardes  them,  when  I  went  about  to  treate  of  the  matter. 

[10  Blank.] 

[11]  H  The  pronounciation  of  the  Letters  in  the  Brytysh  tungue. 

The  letters  in  the  British  tungue,  have  the  same  figure  and 
fashion  as  they  haue  in  Englysh,  and  be  in  number  as  here  vnder- 
neath  in  the  Alphabet  appeareth. 

good,  you,  which  was  not  pronounced  in          x  Thus  printed  in  the  original ;  the 

the  sustained  form.     See  p.  165,  1.  24,  word  has  not  been  identified.     Wright 

for  Cotgrave's  account  of  this  phrase.  quotes  William  de  Shoreham  for  kepe 

Salesbury  does  not  recognize  (j,  w)  as  neme,   pay  attention. —  Diet,   of  Obs. 

different  from  (i,  u),  but  1  have  always  and  Prov.  English, 
used  (j,  w),  as  the  difference  of  ortho- 
graphy is  merely  theoretical  (p.  185). 

48 
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A.   b.  c.  ch.  d.  dd.  e.  f.  ff.  g.1  h.  i.  k.2  1.  11.  m.  n.  o.  p.3  r. 
s.  t.  th.  v.  u.  w.  y.4 

If  w.  in  auncient  bookes  hath  the  figure  of  6 :    and  perhaps 
because  it  is  the  sixt  vowell.6 

^[  These  be  the  vowels. 

a    e    i    o    u    w    y. 
These  two  vowels 

a.     w.     be  mutable.6 

^f  The  diphthonges  be  these,  and  be  pronounced 
wyth  two  soundes,  after  the  verye  Greeke  pro- 
pronounciation. 

Ae    ai    au    aw    ay 
ei      ew 

ia      ie     io     iw 
oe     ow  oy 
uw 
wi 
wy7 
^f  These  letters  be  called  consonauntes  ; 

b.  c.  ch.  d.  dd.  f.  g.  ff.  k.  1.  11.  m.  n.  o.  p.  r.  s.  t.  th.  v. 
[12]  H  An  aduertisment  for  Writers  and  Printers. 
^[  Ye  that  be  young  doers  herein,  ye  must  remember  that  in  the 
lynes  endes  ye  maye  not  deuide  these  letters  ch,  dd,  ff,  U,  th :  for  in 
this  toungue  euery  one  of  them  (though  as  yet  they  haue  not  proper 
figures)  hath  the  nature  of  one  entiere  letter  onely,  and  so  as  vn- 
naturall  to  be  deuided,  as  b,  c,  d,  f,  or  t,  in  Englysh. 

^f  The  pronounciation  of  A. 

A  In  the  British  in  euerye  word  hath  ye  true  pronounciation  of  a 
in  Latine.8     And  it  is  neuer  souwded  like  the  diphthong  au,  as 

1  Here  the  modern  Welsh  alphabet          7  This  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
introduces  «^  =  (q).  list  of  modern  "Welsh  diphthongs,  and 

2  Not  used  in  Modern  "Welsh.  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  numer- 

3  Here  ph  (f)  is  introduced  in  mo-  ous  Welsh  triphthongs.     The  Welsh 
dern  Welsh  but  only  for  proper  names,  profess  to  prondunce  their  diphthongs 
and  as  a  mutation  of  p.  with  each  vowel  distinctly,   but  there 

4  Salesbury's  explanations  give  the  is  much  difficulty  in   separating  the 
following    values   to    these    letters, —  sounds  of  ae  ai  au  ay  from  (ai),  and  iw 
A  aa  a,  B  b,   C  k,  CH  kh,  D  d,  DD  from  uw  (iu,  */u),  oe,  oy  fall  into  (oi), 
dh,   E  ee  e,   F  v,  FF  f,   G  g,  NG  q,  and  ei  sounds  to  me  as  (ai).    In  ia  ie  io 
H  H,  I  ii  i,  K  k,  L  1,  LL  Ihh,  M  m,  initial,  Welshmen  conceive  that  they 
N  n,  0  oo  o,  P  p,  PH  f,  R  r,  S  s,  T  t,  pronounce   (ja  je  jo),  and  similarly  in 
TH  th,  V  v,   F  y,   W  u,  Y  y.      The  wi,  wy  they  believe  they  say  (wi,  wy). 
pronunciation  of  the  Welsh  U  and  Y  This  is  doubtful  to  me,  because  of  the 
will  be  specially  considered  hereafter.  difficulty  all  Welshmen  experience,  at 

5  This  is  of  course  merely  fanciful.  first,  in  saying  ye  woo  (ji  wuu),  which 

6  The    vowel    o    is  also    mutable :  they  generally  reduce  to  (i  uu). 

"  Compare  the  German  Umlaut,  thus          8  That  is  the  Welsh  pronounce  Latin 

bardd   [sacerdos],    pi.     beirdd  ;     corn  a  as  their   own   a.     Wallis  evidently 

[cornu],  pi.  cyrn ;  dwrn  [pugnus],  pi.  heard  the  Welsh  a  as  (sese,  ae),  supra 

.— B.D."  p,  66, 1.  18.    Compare  p.  61,  note. 
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the  Frenchmen  sounde  it  commyng  before  m  or  n,  in  theyr  toungue,1 
nor  so  fully  in  the  mouth  as  the  Germaynes  sound  it  in  this  woord 
wagen : 2  Neyther  yet  as  it  is  pronounced  in  English,  whan  it 
commeth  before  ge,  tt,  sk,  tck.  Por  in  these  wordes  and  such  other 
in  Englyshe,  domage,  heritage,  language,  ashe,  lashe,  watch,  calme, 
call,  a  is  thought  to  decline  toward  the  sound  of  these  diphthonges 
«»,  au,  and  the  wordes  to  be  read  in  thys  wyse,  domaige,  heritaige, 
languaige,  aishe,  waitche,  caul,  caulme.3  But  as  I  sayd  before  a  in 
Welsh  hath  alwayes  but  one  sound,  what  so  euer  letter  it  folow  or 
go  before,  as  in  these  wordes  ap,  cap,  whych  haue  the  same  pro- 
nounciation  and  signification  in  both  the  tongues.4 

[13]  Much  lesse  hath  a,  such  varietie  in  Welshe,  as  hath  Aleph 
in  Hebrue  (which  alone  the  poynts  altered)  hath  the  sound  of 
euerye  vowell.5  Howbeit  that  composition,  and  deriuation,  do  oft 
tymes  in  the  common  Welsh  speache  chaunge  a  into  e,  as  in  these 
wordes,  vnvveith  [semel]  seithfed  [septimus].  So  they  of  olde  tyme 
turned  a  into  e  or  ai  in  making  their  plural  number  of  some  wordes 
reseruing  the  same  letter  in  the  termination,  and  the  woord  not 
made  one  sillable  longer,  as  apostol  [apostolus],  epestyl  [apostoli]: 
caeth  [servus],  caith  [servi] :  dant  |_dens],  daint  [dentes],  map 
[films],  maip  [filii]  ;  sant  [sanctus],  saint  [sancti]  :  tat  [pater], 
tait  [patres],  etc.,  where  in  our  tyme  they  extend  them  thus,  apos- 
tolion,  or  apostolieit,  caethion :  dannedd  or  dannedde  :  maibion,  santie 
or  seinie :  taidie  or  tadeu.  But  now  in  Northwales  daint  &  taid 
are  become  of  the  singuler  number,  taid  [avus]  being  also  altered 
in  signification  Neuertheles  e  then  succeedeth,  &  is  also  wrytten 
in  the  steede  of  a  :  so  that  the  Reader  shall  neuer  be  troubled 
therewith. 

^f  The  sound  of  B. 

B  in  Welsh  is  vniuersally  read  and  pronouced  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
lyshe. Albeit  whan  a  woorde  begynneth  wyth  J,  and  is  ioyned 
wyth  moe  woordes  commyng  in  a  reason,  the  phrase  and  maner  of 
the  Welshe  speach  (muche  like  after  the  Hebrue  idiome)  shal  alter 
the  sound  of  that  J,  into  the  sound  of  the  Hebrue  letter  that  they 
call  Belli  not  daggessed,  or  the  Greek  Veta*  either  els  of  v  being 
consonant  in  Latine  or  English :  as  thus  where  as  b,  in  thys 

1  Supra  p.  143, 1.  1,  and  p.  190.  The  "Welsh  now  sometimes  pronounce 

2  Meant  to  be  sounded  as  (v«<7g-en,  si  as  (sh),   as  ceisio  petere   (kai-sho), 
vaahg-en,    VAAg-en)?      The    ordinary  and  they  use  it  to  represent  English 
pronunciation     of      modern     Saxony  (sh,  tsh;  zh,  dzh),  which  sounds  are 
Bounds  to  me  (bhacrglren).  wanting  in  their  language.     Hence  the 

3  Probably  (dunraidzh,  neretaidzh,  passage  means   (ab  ne  dzhak-ab),   an 
laq-waidzh,  aish,  waitsh,  kaul,  kaulm).  ape  or  a  Jack-ape,  as  I  learn  from  Dr. 
For  the  change  to  ai  see  pp.  120,  190  ;  Davies. 

for  that  to  au  see  pp.  143,  194.  6  As  aleph  is  only  ([)  or  (;)  in  point- 

4  Probably  ap  means  ape;    it  does      ed  Hebrew,  (p.  10,)  it  has  no  relation 
not  occur  in  Salesbury's  own  diction-      to  any  vowel  in  particular. 

ary,  but  he  has  "  ab  ne  siak  ab  An  ape,"  6  The  Greek  /8,  is  called  (vii'ta)  in 

and  "  kap  a  cappe."  The  word  siak  is  modern  Greek  (pp.  518,  524).  Sales- 
meant  for  (shak),  and  (shak)  for  (dzhak) .  bury  seems  to  have  pronounced  (vee'ta) . 
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So  doe  these  welsh  words  W.als^  ^14]  word  lys  a  fynger  is  the 
emit,  cuvicul,  vicses,  which  pnmitme  (or  if  I  should  borow  the  Hebrue 
be  deriued  of  cubitus,  cu-  terme)  the  radical  letter,  which  comming  in 
biculum,  biseztus.  the  context  of  a  reason,  shall  not  than  be 

calle  d  b,  but  v,  as  in  thys  text  :  ei  vys  his 

finger.  And  sometyme  b  shall  be  turned  into  m,  as  for  an  example  : 
vymys  my  fynger  :  dengmlvvydd  for  decUvvydd,  ten  yeare  old.  And 
yet  for  all  the  alteration  of  thys  letter  b,  and  of  diuers  other  (as 
ye  shall  perceyue  hereafter)  whych  by  their  nature  be  chaungeable 
one  for  an  other,  it  shall  nothyng  let  nor  hynder  anye  man,  from 
the  true  and  proper  readyng  of  the  letters  so  altered. 

For  as  soone  as  the  ydiome  or  proprietie  of  the  tungue  receyueth 
one  lettter  for  an  other,  the  radical!  is  omitted  and  left  away  :  and 
the  accessorie  or  the  letter  that  commeth  in  steede  of  the  radical,  is 
forthwith  written,  and  so  pronounced  after  his  own  nature  and 
power,  as  it  is  playne  inough  by  the  former  example.  Whych  rule, 
wrytyng  to  the  learned  and  perfectly  skylled  in  the  idiome  of  the 
tongue,  I  do  not  alwayes  obserue,  but  not  vnblamed  of  some,  but 
how  iustly,  let  other  some  iudge. 

Prouided  alwayes  that  such  transmutation  of  letters  in  speakyng 
(for  therein  consisteth  all  the  difficultie)  is  most  diligently  to  be 
marked,  obserued,  and  taken  hede  vnto,  of  him  that  shall  delite  to 
speake  "Welsh  a  right.1 

If  How  C.  is  pronounced. 

C  maketh  £,  for  look  what  power  hath  c  in  Englishe  or  in  Latine, 
when  it  commeth  before  a,  o,  u,  that  same  shall  it  haue  in 
Welshe  [15]  before  any  vowell,  diphthong,  or  consonant,  whatsoeuer 
it  be.  And  as  M.  Melanchthon  affirmeth,  that  c.  k.  q.  had  one  sound  in 
times  past  wyth  the  Latines  :  so  do  al  such  deducted  wordes  thereof 
into  the  Welsh,  beare  witnes,  as,  accen  of  accentu,  Caisar  Ccesare, 
cicut  of  cicuta,  cist  of  cista,  croc  of  cruee,  raddic  of  radice,  Luc  of 
Ituca,  lluc  also  of  luce,  Lluci  of  Lucia,  llucern  of  lucerna,  Mauric  of 
Mauricio  :  natalic  of  nataliciis. 

How  be  it  some  of  our  tyme  doe  vse  to  wryte  k.  rather  than  c. 
where  Wryters  in  tymes  past  haue  left  c.  wrytten  in  their  auncient 
bookes,  specially  before  a,  o,  u,  and  before  all  maner  consonantes, 
and  in  the  latter  end  of  wordes.  Also  other  some  there  be  that 

1  The  initial  permutations  in  the  Welsh  (and  Celtic  languages  generally) 
are  a  great  peculiarity.  Some  consonants  have  three,  some  two,  and  some  only 
one  mutation,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  have  to  be  used  do  not  seem 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  general  principle.  The  mutations  in  Welsh 
are  as  follows  :  — 


radical        p        t        c 
vocal  b        d       g 

nasal  mh    nh      ngh 


b  d  g 
f  dd  - 
m  n  ng 


11        rh        m 
1         r          f 


aspirate      ph      th       ch 
The  (-)  indicates  the  entire  loss  of  g      preceding  vowel  which  can  be  run  on 
as  gafr  goat,  dy  afr  thy  goat ;  mh  nh      to  the   (m,  n,  q),  a  murmur  is  inserted 
ngh  are  not  (mh,  nh,  gh),  but  (nm  nn      as  ('mn,  'nn  'qn). 
(gH)  and  consequently  if  there  is  no 
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sound  now  c,  as  g,  in  the  last  termination  of  a  word :  Example,  oc 
[juventus],  coc  [moles],  Hoc  [agger]  :  whych  be  most  commonly 
read,  og,  cog,  llog.1  ^ 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  nature  of  c.  to  be  turned  into  ch,  and  other 
whyles  into  a.     But  I  meane  thys,  when 

a  word  that  begynneth  wyth  c.  commeth        Constructions  taken  here 
in  construction's  thus :    Carw  a  Hart,       ^  D£±d? 
Eomc   a     Charvv,  a  Hynde  and  a  Hart.        reason.    Carw  is  tha  ab- 
Either  els  when  c.  or  k.  (for  they  be  both       solut  word, 
one  in  effect)  is  the  fyrst  letter  of  a  word 

that  shall  be  compounded,  as  for  an  example,  Angraf,  angred, 
angrist,  which  be  compouded  of  an  and  of  era/,  cred,  Christ* 

If  The  sound  of  Ch. 

CH  doth  wholy  agree  with  the  pronounciatio  of  ch  also  in  the 
Germayne3  or  *Scottyshe4  toungue,    of 

the  Greeke   Chy,'  or  the  Hebrue  [16]       ^^  as  *¥  Scotishe 
m.  JT.  fi  *     i   •      -n     T  -L  7      A     j   '~L        Scrmeners   obserue,    as 

Cheth,6  or  of  gh  in  English.7    ^  And  it       richt>  mycht>  &c> 

hath  no  affinitie  at  all  wyth  ch  in  Eng- 

lysh,  except  in  these  wordes,  Mychael,  Mychaelmas*  and  a  fewe 
such  other,  ch  also  when  it  is  the  radical  letter  in  any  Welsh 
woorde,  remayneth  immutable  in  euery  place.  But  note  that  their 
tongue  of  Southwales  giueth  them  to  sound  in  some  wordes  h  onely 
for  ch,9  as  hvvech,  for  chvvech  [sex],  hvvaer  for  chvvaer  [soror]. 
Further  ch  sometyme  sheweth  the  feminine  gender,  as  well  in 
Verbes  as  in  Nownes,  as  ny  thai  hon  y  chodi  [non  digna  ilia  quae 
levetur]  :  y  char  hi  [amator  illius  mulieris] :  for  if  the  meanyng 
were  of  any  other  gender,  it  shuld  haue  been  sayd  i  godi  and 
not  t  chodi,  i  gar,  and  not  i  char.  &c. 

f  The  sound  of  D. 

D  is  read  in  "Welshe  none  otherwyse  then  in  Englyshe,  sauyng 

onelye  that  oftentymes  d  in  the  fyrst  syllables  shalbe  turned 

into  dd,  resemblyng  much  Daleth  the  Hebrue  d.10    And  sometyme 

1  Mr.  E.  Jones  observes  that  "this      peans  confounded  as  (kh) ;  taking  the 
is  in  accordance  with  a  general  ten-      Arabic  pronunciation  of  the  correspond- 
dency  in  modern  Welsh   to  use  the      {  .  ^  (h  fah) 

medial  for  the  tenuis.       Dr.   Davies  &  C  <L       J 

doubts  this  tendency.  7  This  therefore  confirms  the  exist- 

2  The    modern    Welsh    forms    are  ence  of  a  sufficiently  distinct  (kh)  in 
annghraff  hebes,  annghred  infidelitas,  English,  which  may  have  been  occa- 
annghrist  anti-Christus.  sionally  (Ah). 

3  Where  it  has  really  three  sounds  8  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  ch  in 
(Ah,  kh,  kwh)  dependent  on  the  pre-  these  words  was  (kh)  at  that  time.   But 
ceding  vowel  (p.  53) .     Probably  Sales-  the  text  certainly  implies  that  the  ch 
bury  only  thought  of  (kh).  was  not  (tsh),  and  was  therefore  pro- 

*  The  Scotch  words  cited  in  the  mar-      bably  (k)  as  at  present.     All  that  is 
gin,  are  pronounced  (reAht  meAht).  meant,  then,  probably,  is  that  (kh)  is 

5  The  modern  Greek  ^>  according  to      more  like  (k)  than  (tsh). 

one  account  I  received,  is  always  (Ah),  9  The  modern  use  in  South  Wales 

never  (kh),  but  Prof.  Valetta  (p.  517,  is  to  say  (wh)  initially  for  (kwh),  as 

n.  2)  used  both  (Ah,  kh).  (whekh)  for  (kwhekh). 

6  The  Hebrew  H  and  D  are  by  Euro-  10  Hebrew  'HI  =  (d,  dh). 
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when  a  word  begynnyng  wyth  d,  is  compounded  wyth  an  :  the  d 
shall  slyp  away,  as  anavvn  [in-donum]  of  an  [in]  and  dawn 
[donum]  ;  anoeth  [in-doctus]  of  an  [in]  and  doeth  [doctns]. 

Dd  is  nothing  lyke  of  pronunciation  to  dd  in  Englysh  or  Latine. 
For  the  double  dd  in  "Welsh  hath  the  very  same  sound  of  dhelta l 
or  dhaleth,  dashed  wyth  raphe?  or  of  d  betwyxt  .ij.  vowels  in  the 
Hispanish  tongue,3  eyther  els  of  th,  as  they  be  comonly  sounded  in 
these  Englysh  wordes,  the,  that,  thys,  thyne.4  Neither  do  I  meane 
nothyng  lesse  then  that  dd  in  Welshe  is  sounded  at  any  tyme  [17] 
after  the  sound  of  th  these  wordes  of  Englishe,  wyth  thynne,  thanke.5 
But  ye  shall  fynde  in  olde  wrytten  Englysh  bookes,  a  letter  hauing 
the  fygure  of  a  Romayne  y,  that  your  auncesters  called  dhorn,  whych 
was  of  one  efficacie  wyth  the  Welsh  dd.6  And  this  letter  y*  I 
speake  of,  may  you  see  in  the  booke  of  the  Sermon  in  the  Englyshe 
Saxons  tonge,  which  the  most  reuerend  father  in  God  D.  M.  P. 
Archbishop  of  Canturlury  hath  lately  set  forth  in  prynt.7  And 
ther  be  now  in  some  countries  in  England,  that  pronounce  dd  euen 

A,,  •  «4  .,   -*       in  these  wordes  *addes,  fedder,8  according  as  they 
An  instrumet        ,  n   .       ,      JLz  ,  ,     '    .     , 

of  a  Cooper  "G  pronouced  in  the  Welsh.  And  ye  must  note 
that  dd,  in  Welsh  is  not  called  double  dd,  neither 
is  it  a  double  letter  (though  it  seemeth  so  to  be)  wherefore  it  doth 
not  fortify  nor  harden  the  sillable  that  it  is  in,  but  causeth  it  to 
be  a  great  deale  more  thy  eke,  soft,  and  smoothe.  For  he  that  first 
added  to,  the  second  d,  ment  thereby  to  aspirate  the  d,9  and  signifie 
that  it  should  be  more  lyghtly  sounded,  and  not  the  contrary. 

1  Modern  Greek  8  is  (dh).    This,  3  If  the  Spanish  d  in  this  place  is 
and  the  sound  given  ahove  to  ft  (p.  747  not  true   (dh),  it  is  so  like   it  that 
note  6),  shews  that  the  present  modern  Spaniards  hear  English  (dh)    as  that 
Greek  system  of  pronunciation  (p.  523)  sound,  and  English  that  sound  as  (dh). 
was  then  prevalent  in  England,   see  Don  Mariano   Cubi  i   Soler,  a  good 
pp.  529-530  and  notes.     Sir  Thomas  linguist,  who  spoke  English  remarkably 
Smith's  hook,  advocating  the  Erasmian  well,  in  his  Nuevo  Sistema  .  .  .  para 
system  of  pronouncing  Greek,  was  not  aprender  a   leer  i  pronunciar  .  .  .  la 
published  till  1568,  a  year  after  this  lengua  inglese,  Bath,  1851,  gives  (p.  8) 
second  edition  of  Salesbury's  book.  the  Spanish  deidad  deity,  as  a  threefold 

2  "  Formerly,  when  Dagesh  was  not  example  of  (dh).      Yet  the   Spanish 
found  in  any  of  the  DDl-nH^  letters,  a  sound  may  be  (c),  p.  4. 

mark  called  fiSH  Ra-phe,  was  placed  4  Pronounced  (dhe,  dhat,dhz's,dhein). 

above  it,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  point  5  Pronounced  (with,  thin,  thaqk). 

had    not    been    omitted  by  mistake.  6  This  alludes  to  the  common  prac- 

With  the  ancient  Syrians  this  was  no-  tice  of  printing  y  for  >,  which  letter 

thing  more  than  a  point  made  with  red  is  usually  called  (thorn)  not  (dhorn), 

ink.     The  Hebrews  probably  wrote  it  tut  see  p.  541,  note  2. 

in  the  same  way:  but,  as  this  point  7  As  this  was  first  written  in  1550, 

might    be    mistaken    for    the    vowel  the  Archbishop  must  have  been  Cran- 

Kholem,  when  printed,  or,  for  one  of  mer. 

the  accents,  the  form  of  it  was  altered  8  Addis  addice,  now  written  adze, 

for  a  short  line  thus  (-),  which  is  still  is  generally  called  (eds).     Fedder  is 

found    in    the    Hebrew   manuscripts,  perhaps  meant  for  feather  (fedhu)  but 

though  very  rarely  in  printed  books."  may  \>Q  father,  provincially  (fee-dhi). 

S.  Lee,  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan-  9  The  Welsh  has  dd,  ff,  II  (dh,  f, 

guage,  3rd  edit.  p.  21.     Hence  1  with  Ihh),  all  meant  as  so-called  aspirations 

raphe  was  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  of  their  d,  f,  I  (d,  v,  1).     Similarly 

1  =(dh).  Salesbury  has  rr  for  modern  rh  (infra 
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But  I  thynke  it  had  be  easier,  more  meete,  and  lesse  straunge  to 
the  Reader,  if  that  he  had  put  h,  after  the  former  d,  in  a  signe 
of  asperation,  than  to  adde  an  other  d  thereto. 

And  as  it  semeth  it  is  not  passing  three  or  foure  C.  yeares  ago, 
synce  they  began  to  double  their  d,  for  before  that  tyme  by  lykely- 
hoode  they  vsed  one  constant  maner  of  pronounciation  of  their 
letters  euen  as  the  Hebrues  did  at  the  beginning. 

[18]  Dd  also  begynning  a  word,  sheweth  that  it  commeth  in 
construction :  for  there  is  no  woord  commying  absolutely  that  his 
fyrst  syllable  begynneth  wyth  dd. 

Moreouer,  dd  relateth  the  masculyne  gender,  as  (Ai  ddeuvraich 
ar  ei  ddvvyvrori]  [illius  hominis  brachia  duo  super  illius  hominis 
pectora  duo]  for  in  an  other  gender,  it  would  be  sayd,  Ai  deuvraich 
ar  ei  dvvyron  [illius  mulieris,  &c.  ut  supra]. 

How  E  ought  to  be  sounded. 

E  without  any  exception  hath  one  permanent  pronounciation  in 
Welsh,1  and  that  is  the  self  pronunciation  of  Epsilon  in  Greke,2 
or  of  e  in  Latine,  being  sounded  aryght,  or  e  in  Englyshe,  as  it  is 
sounded  in  these  woordes,  a  were,  vvreke,  breke,  vvreste* 

And  the  learner  must  take  good  hede  that  he  neuer  do  reade  the 
said  e  as  it  is  red  in  these  English  wordes,  we,  leleue : 4  Eor  than 
by  so  doing  shall  he  eyther  alter  the  signification  of  the  word 
wherin  the  same  e  is  so  corruptly  reade,  either  els  cause  it  to 
betoken  nothing  at  all  in  that  speche.  Example :  pe  [si]  signifieth 
in  English  and  if,  now,  ye  rede  it  pi,  than  wil  it  betoken  this  letter 
p,  or  the  byrd  that  ye  call  in  Englyshe  a  Pye.  And  so  gvve  is,  a 
webbe :  but  if  ye  sound  e  as  i  reading  it  gvvi,  then  hath  it  no  signi- 
fication in  the  Welshe. 

And  least  peraduenture  the  foresayd  example  of  the  Welch  or 
straunge  tong  be  somwhat  obscure,  [19]  then  take  this  in  your 
own  mother  tong  for  an  explanation  of  that  other :  wherby  ye  shall 
perceiue  that  the  diuersitie  of  pronounciation  of  e  in  these  Englysh 
woordes  subscribed  hereafter,  wyll  also  make  them  to  haue  diuers 
significatios,  and  they  be  these  wordes,  bere,  pere,  hele,  mele* 

p.  758) ;  and  Dan  Michel  and  others  heal,   (mill)   meel  =  meddle  ?,   (meel) 

use  ss  for  (sh),  (supra  pp.  409,  441)  meal,   p.  79.      Mr.   Murray  suggests 

which  many  consider  as  an   aspirate  that  meal  in  the  sense  of  food  consumed 

of  s.     Of  course  there  is  no  aspiration,  at  one  time,  German  mahl,  ags.  mael, 

though  the  writing  (dh),  as  Salesbury  Scotch  (miel)  may  have  been  (meel), 

goes  on  to   suggest,  has  arisen  from  and  meal  in  the  sense  of  flour,  German 

this  old  error.    Compare  the  Icelandic  mehl,  ags.  melu,  Scotch  (mil)  may  have 

hj,  hi,  hn,  hr,  hv,  supra  p.  544.  been   (miil)   and  that  these  were  the 

1  The  modern  Welsh  e  is,  and  seems  two  sounds  Salisbury  meant  to  distin- 
to  have  always  been  (ee,  e)  and  never  guish.     This  is  a  priori  most  likely, 
(ee,  e\  and  hence  I  so  transcribe  it.  but  the  orthographies  leave  the  matter 

2  Meaning  (e)  of  course.  in  great  perplexity.      Promptorium  : 

3  (Weer,  wreek  rweek,  breek,  wrest,  meel  of  mete ;  mele  or  mete,  commestio 
rwestV  cibatus  ;    meele  of  corne    growndyn', 

4  (Wii,  biliiv)  as  appears  from  what  farina  far.    Palsgrave  :  meale  of  corne 
immediately  follows.  farine,  meale  of  meate  repast.   Levins : 

6  (Biir)  bier  or  beer,  (beer)  bear,  (piir)  meale  farina,  by  flock  meale  minutim, 
peer,  (peer)  pear,  (niil)  heel,  (Heel)  meele  ccena,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
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Neither  yet  doe  we  vse  in  Welsh  at  any  time  to  write  e  in  the 
middle  or  last  sillables,  &  to  leaue  it  vnspoken  in  reading  :  as  it  is 
done  by  scheua  in  Hebrue,  or  as  the  maner  of  wrytyng  and  read- 
yng  of  the  same  is  accustomed  in  Englysh,  as  it  shall  be  more 
manifest  by  these  wordes  that  followe  :  golde,  sylke,  purenes,  Chepe- 
syde:  wherein  (as  I  suppose)  e  is  not  written  to  the  entent  it 
might  be  read  or  spoken,  but  to  mollifye  the  syllable  that  it  is 
put  in.1 

But  now  I  am  occasioned  to  declyne  and  stray  somewhat  from 
my  purpose,  and  to  reueale  my  phantasie 

An    observation   for       to  yong  wryters  of  Englishe,  who   (me 
whychgin pry±g       thinketh)  take  ouer  muche  paynes,   and 
canot  so  well  be  kept!        bestowe  vnrequisite   cost  (hauing  no  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  Englysh  ending 

e]  in  doublyng  letters  to  harden  the  syllable,  and  immediatly  they 
adde  an  e,  whych  is  a  signe  of  mittigatyng  and  softning  of  the 
syllable,  after  the  letters  so  doubled,  as  thus :  manne,  vvorshippe, 
Godde,  vvotte,  vvyshe,  goodnesse,  hemme,  uette : 2  whych  woordes 
wyth  such  other  lyke,  myght  with  lesse  labour,  and  as  well  for  the 
purpose,  be  wrytten  on  thys  wyse :  maun,  worthy  pp.  Godd,  vvott, 
vvysh,  goodness,  hemm,  nett :  or  rather  thus :  man  vvorshyp,  God, 
vvott,  goodnes,  hem,  net. 

[20]  And  though  thys  principle  be  most  true  Frustra  id  fit  per 
plura,  quod  fieri  potest  per  pandora,  that  is  done  in  vayne  by  the 
more,  that  maye  be  done  by  the  lesse :  yet  the  Printers  in  con- 
sideration for  iustifiyng  of  the  lynes,  as  it  is  sayde  of  the  makers 
to  make  vp  the  ryme,  must  be  borne  wythall.3 

How  F.  is  commonly  sounded. 

P  In  Welsh  being  syngle,  and  v  when  it  is  consonant  in  "Welsh, 
English,  or  Latine,  be  so  nygh  of  sounde,  that  they  vse  moste 
commonly  to  wryte  in  Welsh  indifferently  the  one  for  the  other.  And 
I  my  selfe  haue  heard  Englysh  men  in  some  countries  of  England 
sound/,  euen  as  we  sound  it  in  Welsh.4  For  I  haue  marked  their 
maner  of  pronounciation,  and  speciallye  in  soundyng  these  woordes : 

cate  the  difference  (meel,  mill)  in  an  3  This  may  be  partly  an  explanation 

exactly  opposite  direction,  but  as  Levins  of  the  varieties  of  orthography  in  the 

has  :  eale  eel  anquilla,  beale  heel  spe-  xvi  th  century  in  printed  books,  hut 

lunca,  deale  deele  portio,  he  may  have  will    not    explain    the    nearly   equal 

meant  to  imply  that  these  words  were  varieties  in  manuscript.     I  have  noted 

in  a  transition  state.     The  meaning  of  at  least  ten  ways  of  spelling  tongue  in 

the  two  words  (miil,  meel)  then,  intend-  in    Salesbury's    own    book:     tongue, 

ed  by  Salesbury,  must  remain  doubtful.  tonge,  tong,  toungue,  tounge,  toung, 

1  The  utter  extinction  of  the  feeling  tungue,  tunge,  tung,  toug  ;  ags.  tunge. 
for  the  final  e  is  here  well  shewn.   How 

a  syllable  can  be  "mollified"  without          4  This  is  west  country,  still  heard  in 

any  utterance,  is  not  apparent.     The  Somersetshire   and     Devonshire.      In 

words     are    (goold,     silk,     pyyrnes,  early   English  books  of  the  West  of 

Tsheep-seid-).  England  u  is  constantly  used  for/.  "We 

2  (Man,  wurslup,  God,  wot,  wash,  also  find  it  in  Dan  Michel's  Kentish 
gud-nes,  Hem,  net),  since  uette  must  dialect  1340  (p.  409).   The  same  places 
be  a  misprint  for  nette.  give  also  z  for  s. 
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voure,  vine,  disvigure,  vish,  vox  :  where  they  would  say,  foure,  fine, 
disfigure,  fysh,  Fox,  &c.x 

But  who  soeuer  knoweth  the  sounde  of  the  letter  called  Digamma 
(whose  figure  is  much  lyke  P,  but  ouerwhelmed       Eolicum  j 
vpsydedowne,  as  ye  see  here  j)  he  shall  also  know 
thereby  the  verye  sounde  of  the  syngle  f  in  Welsh.2    They  of  South- 
wales  rather  vse  v,3  where  Northwales  writers  commonly  occupye  /. 

If  The  sound  of  /. 

ff  In  Welsh  hath  but  the  same  sounde  that  the  syngle  /  hath  in 
Englysh.  And  they  are  faine  to  yse  the  double  ff  for  the 
syngle  /,  because  [21]  they  haue  abused  /  in  steede  of  v  a  conso- 
nant. But  in  such  wordes  as  haue  p  for  the  fyrst  letter  of  their 
originall  (for  to  keepe  the  orthographic)  the  Learned  wryte  ph,  and 
notjf,  as  thus,  Petr  a1  Phavvl,  Peter  and  Paule. 

^f  The  pronunciation  of  G. 

G  In  euery  word  in  Welsh  soundeth  as  the  Hebrue  Gymel:* 
or  g  in  Dutche,6  or  as  g  in  Englyshe  soundeth  before  a,  o,  u. 
And  marke  well  that  g  neuer  soundeth  in  Welshe  as  it  doth  in  Eng- 
lish in  these  woordes,  George,  gynger*  G  also  in  Welsh  sometyme 
(when  it  commeth  in  a  reason)  shall  be  turned  into  ch,  and  somtyme 
elided  or  left  cleane  out  of  the  word  as 
thus,  „  My  hynny  [ac  postmiam]  « 
^avvn  ne'vvad  [satisfactio  vel  sanguis] :  koch  Gwad,  Glas 
ne  ''las  [rufus  vel  viridis] :  and  not  koch 
ne  glas :  dulas  [viridis  nigrescens]  of  du  [niger]  and  glas  [viridis]. 

And  otherwhyle  wordes  compounded  shall  put  away  g,  as  these 
do,  serloyvv,  dulas:  whose  symple  be  these,  ser  [aster],  gloyvv 
[purus],  du  [niger]  glas  [viridis]. 

Also  g  is  added  to  the  beginning  of  such  words  as  be  deriued 
of  the  Latine,  whych  begyn  wyth  v,  as  Gvvilim,  gvvic,  gvvynt, 
Gvvent,  gvvin,  gosper  of  Wilielmus,  vicus,  ventus,  Venta,  vinum, 
vesper.1 

Moreouer,  g  intrudeth  wrongeously  into  many  wordes,  namely 
after  n,  as  Llating  for  Llatin,  Katering  for  Katherin,  pring  for 
prin  [vix]. 

[22]    Of  th&  aspiration  of  H. 

H  In  euery  word  that  is  wrytten  in  Welshe,  hath  hys  aspiration 

in  speakyng  also,  and  is  read,   euen  as  in  these  woordes  of 

Englysh,   hard,  heard,   hart,  hurt : 8    And  therefore  whersoeuer  h 

is  wrytten  in  Welshe,  let  it  be  read  wythall,  and  not  holden  styll, 

1  (Foour,  feiv,  d^'g-yyr,  fYsh,  foks).       in  low  Dutch  or  Dutch  of  Holland  = 

2  That  is,  when  the  sound  of  the       (gh),  or  more  nearly  (grh,  r).     Supra 
digamma  has  been  previously  settled.      p.  209,  note. 

Was  it  (f.  v,   wh,  hh)  ?  See  supra          e  (Dzhordzh,  dzhm-dzher ) 
p.  518,  note  3. 

3  "  Not  now. B.  D  "  ^hls  1S  common  m   French  and 

4  u  _  fy\   j  '_  /-jjN  '  Italian.     In  endeavouring  to  say  (wa) 

«  G  mhigh  Dutch'or  German  gene-      they  say  (^a)'  and  then  W- 
rally  =(g)  and  occasionally  =  (gh,  ^h),          6  (Hard,  nerd,  Hard,  Hart,  Hurt). 
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as  it  is  done  in  French  and  Englysh,  in  such  wordes  as  he  deriued 
out  of  Latyne,  as  these  :  honest,  habitation,  humble,  habited  &c. 
Except  when  h  is  setled  hetwene  two  vowels  in  Welshe,  wordes : 
for  then  it  forceth  not  greatlye  whether  h  he  sounded  or  not,  as 
in  these  wordes  that  folio  we  :  deheu  [dexteritas],  kyhyr  [musculus] 
mehein  [adept],  gvvcheu,  heheu?  gvvehydd  [textor],  gohir  [mora].  &c. 
Moreouer,  h  sometime  sheweth  the  gender,  &  somtyme  the 
numher  of  the  word  that  it  is  set  before,  as  in  this  word,  Ar  y  hael : 
vpon  her,  or  their  hrow.  Further,  h  oftentimes  is  caused  or  en- 
gendred  of  the  concourse  of  vowels,  oi  hervvydd,  for  oi  ervvydd, 
and  sometimes  "by  accenting,  as  trugarha,  for  trugard.  Then  be- 
caus  eh  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  word,  I  leaue  it  for  most 
part  vnwrytten. 

The  sound  of  I. 

I  In  Welsh  hath  the  mere  pronounciation  of  i  in  Latine,  as  learned 
men  in  our  time  vse  to  soud  it,  and  not  as  they  y*  with  their 
lotacisme  corrupting  the  pronunciation  make  a  [23]  diphthong  of 
it,  saying  :  veidei,  teibei  for  vidi,  tibi.  But  looke  how  i  soundeth  in 
Englysh,  in  these  words,  singing,  ringing,  drinking,  winking,  nigh, 
sight,  might,  right?  So  then  i  in  euery  syllable  in  "Welshe  hath 
euen  the  same  sounde  as  e  hath  in  Englyshe  in  these  wordes,  wee, 
see,  three,  bee.  And  i  is  neuer  sounded  so  broade  in  Welsh  as  it  is 
in  thys  English  word  *I.4  And  besyde  that  *  is  neuer  consonant 

in  Welsh,5  but  euer  remaining  a  vowel,  as  it  doth  in  ye 
*  Ego  Germayne  tonge,  or  as  Iota  in  the  Greke.  And  because 

they  that  haue  not  tasted  of  the  preceptes  of  Grammer  do 
not  lightly  vnderstande  what  thys  terme  consonant  meaneth:  I 
wyll  speake  herein  as  playne  as  I  can,  for  to  induce  them  to  vn- 
derstand  my  meanyng. 

Therefore  when  we  say  in  spellyng  ma,  ma:  i  e,  ie : 
when  i  is  sf  ^  sfe .  maieste :  or  1  e,  Ie  :  s  u  s,  sus :  Jesus :  now 
consonant,  ^  ^hese  two  wordes,  maieste,  and  Jesus,  i  is  consonant, 
when  »  is  But  when  I  spell  on  thys  wyse  :  i  per  se  i,  o  r  k,  ork, 
vowel.  and  wyth  doyng  them  togyther,  reade  iork, :  then  i 

is  not  called  consonant,  but  hath  the  name  of  a  vowell. 

1  (On-est,  abitee-shun,  unvbl,  ab'it).  5  That  is,  never  has  the  sound  of  * 
See  above  p.  220,  consonant  orj  in  English,  that  is,  (dzh). 

2  The  words  gwcheu,   heheu,    have  Salesbury  never  thinks  of  (j)  as  a  con- 
not  been  identified.  sonant  but  only  as  the  vowel  (i).  This 

must  be  borne  in  mind  in    reading 

3  (Sta'Afc  rtq-t'q,  driqWq,  wtaktq,  wnat  follows,  in  which  a  curious  ex- 
mkh,  stkht,  mtkht,  rikht).     Salesbury  ample  of  the  mode    of  speiling    out 
here  however  means  (i)  not  (fl,  which  words  in  old  English  is  presented.     Of 
he  generally  marks  by  y  Welsh.     Yet  course  his  argument  is  perfectly  worth- 
Welshmen  at  present  do  not  seem  acute  iess>     There  is  a  dispute,  as  already 
in  distinguishing  (i,  t),  but  use  some-  mentioned,    concerning   the    Welsh  i 
times  one  sound  and   sometimes  the  preceding    another    vowel.      Mr.    E. 
other,   supra   p.   112,   note   1.      The  Jones   and  Dr>  Davies  both  consider 
(mkht)  and  not  (nei)  or  (neikht)  sound  Welsll  t-  to  be  (j)  in  STlcn  words  iawn 
of  nigh  is  here  pointed  out  by  the  iac^  iesus.    in  English,  Smith   and 
context.  Hart  consider  (j)  and  (i)  to  be  the  same 

*  Meaning  (ei).  sounds,  supra  p.  185. 
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And  therefore  if  ye  lyst  to  reade  ryghtly  Welshe  woordes  where- 
in i  is  wrytten,  an  other  vowell  immediatlye  folowing  (for  therein 
else  is  there  no  hinderaunce  for  the  straunge 
Reader)  than  must  you  harken  how  i  (whych       ?  *°r  *»  *n  Jh.e 
I  wryte  for  y)  is  sounded  in  these  Englysh       >££$* 
woordes :  i-ane,  ^-arae,  lelde,  ^  elk,  ^  elle,  wow,        &  rea(j  as       s   n 
iere,  iok,  iong,  iougth,  lorke,  iou :  And  thoughe       Welsh, 
theese  woordes  bee  wrytten  here  [24]  now 
wyth  «,   in  the  first  letter  of  euery  one,  yet  it  is  ment  that  you 
should  reade  them  as  the  *  were  y,  and  as  they  had  been  wrytten 
on  thys  fashion :  yane,  yarde,  yelde,  yell,  yelovv,  yere,  yoh,  yong, 
yougth,  yorke,  you.2 

Now  I  trust  that  the  dullest  witted  chylde  that  neuer  read  but 
two  lynes,  perceaueth  so  familiar  a  rudiment. 

If  The  sound  of  K. 

K  Eoloweth  the  rule  of  c  in  euery  poynt,  and  therefore  looke  for 
the  effect  of  k,  where  it  is  treated  of  the  letter  c. 

If  The  sound  of  If. 

L  Hath  no  nother  differece  in  soiid  in  Welsh  than  in  Englysh. 
And  note  that  it  neyther  causeth  a,  nor  o,  when  they  come 
before  it,  to  sounde  anye  more  fuller  in  the  mouth,  than  they  do 
else  where  sounde,  commyng  before  anye  other  letter.3  And  for 
the  playner  vnderstandyng  therereof,  looke  in  the  rules  that  do 
treate  of  the  sounde  of  a  and  o. 

And  marke  whan  soeuer  ye  see  I  to  be  the  fyrst  letter  of  a  worde, 
that  eyther  the  same  word  commeth  in  construction,  eyther  else  the 
woord  is  of  an  other  language,  and  but  vsurped  in  "Welsh. 

A  worde  beginning  wyth  I  hauyng  II  in  hys  [25]  radical,  maketh 
relation  of  the  masculin  gender,  as  yn  y  law  in  his  hand :  for  yny 
Haw  is  in  her  hand. 

Item  thys  lysping  letter  I  is  now  smotheley  receyued  in  some 
wordes,  contrary  to  their  original  nominations,  as  temestl  fox  tempest; 
rriscl,  trisclyn,  for  rrisc  or  rriscyn  [cortex]  :  pymysl  or  pymystl  for 
pemllys  [quinque  digiti] :  so  named  of  the  resemblace  that  the 
rootes  haue  wyth  mans  fingers  :  which  is  now  better  knowen  by  a 
more  vnapte  name  euen  Cecut  y  dvvr,  and  in  Englysh  Water  small- 
edge.4 

So  likewyse  to  this  letter  I  a  loytring  place  is  lent  to  lurk  in  this 
English  word  syllable?  And  thus  much,  that  the  wryters  hereafter 
maye  be  more  precise  and  circumspect  in  accepting  the  vnlettereds 
pronunciation  by  the  authority  of  theyr  hand  wryting. 

1  I  have  not  met  with  this  form  iye      pronunciation  of  tall,   toll   as    (taul, 
elsewhere,   except  in  the  Heng.  MS.      tooul),  supra  p.  193-4 

of  C.  T.  Y.  10.    The  sound  seems  to  be          4  Apparently  cicuta  virosa,   "Water 
(ii)  as  in  the  Scotch  word  ee  for  eye.  cowbane,  "Water  Hemlock,  now  spelled 

2  (Jaun,  jard,  jiild,  jel,  jel-oou,  jiir,      cegid  in  in  Welsh. 

jook,  juq,  juuth,  Jork,  juu).   The  or-          *  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  pre- 
thography  yougth  for  youth  is  peculiar.      ceding,  is  meant  to  point  out  the  sylla- 

3  This  alludes  to  the  old  English      bic  ('!),  see  p.  195. 
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^f   Of  the  straunge  sound  of  double  II. 

LI  can  not  be  declared  anye  thyng  lyke  to  the  purpose  in  wryting, 
but  onely  by  mouth  :  if  ye  the  wyll  learne  how  it  ought  to  be 
sounded:  For  (as  it  is  sayd  before  of  d)  so  the  second  Us  added 


.  .        -i     />          -r  i    -t  •      ±1       n        i        ^ 

nung  before  Iota  is  sounded  in  the  Ureeke  :3 
euen  so  pronounce  we  H  in  the  Welsh.  And  if  ye  could  hyt 
kyndely  on  the  right  and  iust  pronounciation  of  Ih  thus  aspirated  : 
not  leauyng  unsouded  the  entire  energie,  and  the  whole  strength  of 
the  aspiration  :  than  shoulde  not  you  bee  farre  dissonant  from  the 
true  [26]  sound  of  our  "Welsh  II. 

For  the  Welsh  II  is  spoken  the  tongue  bowed  by  a  lyttle  to  the 
roufe  of  the  mouth,  and  with  that  somwhat  extendyng  it  selfe 
betwyxt  the  fore  teeth  the  lyppes  not  all  touching  together  )but 
leaning  open  as  it  were  for  a  wyndow)  the  right  wyke  of  the  mouth 
for  to  breathe  out  wyth  a  thycke  aspirated  spirite  the  same  II.  But 
as  I  sayde  before,  and  if  ye  wyll  haue  the  very  Welsh  sounde  of 


1  Joannes  (Ecolampadius,  the  Latin- 
ized name  of  Johann  Hausschein,  the 
reformer,     1482-1531,     who     studied 
Greek  under  both  Reuchlin  and  Eras- 
mus, the  teachers  of  the  rival  Greek 
Pronunciations. 

2  The    Welsh    II    is  not  (Ih)    the 
whisper  of  (1),  for  in  (Ih)  the  breath 
escapes  smoothly  on  both  sides  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  sound  may  be  fre- 
quently heard,  with  very  little  escape 
of  breath,  in  French,  table  (tablh)  for 
(tabl')  see  p.  52,  and  in  Icelandic,  p. 
645.     But  for  the  Welsh  II,  one  side 
(generally  the  left)  of  the  tongue  lies 
along  the  whole  of  the  palate  so  as 
entirely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air, 
iust  as  for  the  English  cl'ck  (jft  p.  11, 
by  which  we  excite  horses,  and  the 
breath    is    forcibly  ejected  from  the 
right  side,  making  it  vibrate,  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  a  considerable 
rattle  of  saliva,  thus  much  resembling 
(kh)  or  rather  (krh),  and  the  sound  is, 
perhaps  for  this  reason,  conceived  as  a 
guttural  aspirate  by  Welsh  grammar- 
ians.    The  Welsh  II  is  a  voiceless  or 
whispered  consonant  which  I  represent 
by  (Ihh)  p.  6,  the  second  (h)  to  the  right 
typifying  the  ejection  of  breath  on  the 
right  side,  ana  the  initial  (Ih)  the  re- 
semblance of  the  sound  to  (In)  which 
when  energetic  may  be  substituted  for 
it  without  loss  of  intelligibility,  al- 
though the  Welsh    ear    immediately 
detects  the  difference.     The  lips  may 
be  fully  open,  or  only  opened  on  the 
right ;  the  effect  is  entirely  due  to  the 


action  of  the  tongue  and  is  very  pecu- 
liar. At  a  distance  llan  (Ihhan)  when 
shouted  sounds  like  (tlan).  There 
is  no  resemblance  to  (thlan)  which 
Englishmen  generally  substitute  for  it. 
When  the  table  of  palaeotype  was 
drawn  up  I  had  never  heard  the  voiced 
form  of  (Ihh),  which  for  convenience, 
may  be  written  (Ihh}.  It  is  possible 
also  to  have  palatalised  varieties  of 
both,  which  must  then  be  written  (Ijhh, 
Ijhh).  All  these  forms  with  (hh)  are 
very  awkward,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
distinctive,  and  the  sounds  are  very 
rare.  In :  II  Vangelo  di  S.  Matteo 
volgarizzato  in  dialetto  Sardo  Sassarese 
dal  Can.  G.  Spano  accompagnato  da 
osservazioni  sulla  pronunzia  di  questo 
dialetto  e  su  varj  punti  di  rassomigli- 
anza  che  il  medesimo  presenta  con  le 
lingue  dette  Celtiche,  sia  ne'  cambia- 
menti  iniziali,  sia  nel  suono  della  lettera 
L,  del  Principe  Luigi-Luciano  Bona- 
parte, Londra  1866,  it  is  stated  that 
(Ihh,  Ihh,  Ijhh)  occur  in  the  Sardinian 
dialect  of  Sassari,  and  (Ihh,  Ihh)  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
Prince  pronounced  all  these  sounds  to 
me,  but  he  laid  no  stress  on  their  uni- 
lateral character,  or  rather  disowned 
it.  In  this  case  (th,  dti)  were  really 
the  sounds  uttered  for  (Ihh  Ihh),  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  M.  Bell's  views,  Visible 
Speech,  p.  93,  and  Mr.  Bell  on  hearing 
them,  analyzed  them  thus. 

3  Here  Salesbury  most  probably 
elevated  (li)  first  into  (lj)  and  then 
into  (Ijh).  See  also  p.  546,  n.  1. 
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thys  letter,  geue  eare  to  a  Welshma  when  lie  speaketh  culltell, 
whych  betokeneth  a  knyfe  in  Englysh :  or  ellyll  a  ghoste. 

The  Welshman  or  the  Hispaniarde  compose  their  mouthes  much 
after  one  fashion  whan  they  pronounce  their  II,1  sauyng  that  the 
"Welsheman  vttereth  it  with  a  more  thicker  and  a  more  mightier 
spirit e.  The  Englyshe  mans  toungue  when  he  would  sound  Ut 
slydeth  to  tl. 

The  Germanes  lykewyse,  as  writeth  lohn  Auentin,  as  we  do  now, 
did  in  auncient  time  aspirate  ?,  but  pronouncing  it  somewhat 
hardish  in  the  throte.  And  in  an  other  place  he  recordeth  that  in 
old  Charters  he  findeth  I  aspirated,  nameelye  in  proper  names,  and 
after  thys  manner  H  L.2  Thus  you  see  how  tonges  though  far 
distant,  haue  som  affinitie  in  one  thyng  or  other. 

The  sound  of  M. 

[27]  ^  ^n  Welsh  hath  such  a  sound  as  ye  heare  it  haue  in 
Englysh  or  Latine :  but  yet  it  is  one  of  the  letters  that  be 
channgeable  in  construction  as  thus :  mvvy,  moe,  llai  ne  vvvy,  lesse 
ormore,  mvvyvvvy,  more  and  more:  mal  hyn,  or  val  hyn,  as 
thus :  megis  or  vegis,  as. 

The  sound  of  N. 

N  Is  none  otherwyse  sounded  in  "Welshe  then  in  Englyshe :  but 

sometyme,  after  the  Latine  maner,  whan  it  commeth  before  b 

or  p  in  composition,  it  is  than  turned  into  m,  as  ymblaen  [coram], 

which  is  compounded  of  yn  and  blaen  :  amparch  [eontumelia]  of  an 

Ein]  and  parch  [reverentia]  :  ampvvyll  [impatientia],  or  an  Sf  pvvyll 
prudentia]. 

N  also  is  often  times  accessory,  I  meane  such  as  intrudeth  into 
many  wordes,  namely  beginning  with  c  or  k,  as  vyncar  [meus 
earns]  vy-car,  vyndevv  [meus  deus],  for  vy-devv,  or  vynyvv. 

And  because  in  suche  woordes  it  is  nothyng  of  the  essence 
thereof,  I  doe,  but  not  without  offence  to  some  Readers,  oftentymes 
omit  the  writing  of  it,  thynckyng  that  it  is  not  more  meete  to 
admyt  n  in  our  so  sounded  wordes,  than  in  these  Latine  vocables 
agnus,  magnus,  ignis,  at  what  tyme  they  were  thus  barbarously 
sounded,  angnus,  mangnus,  ingnis.  After  this  sort  crept  n  into 
messanger  coming  of  message.  By  ye  like  analogic  potanger  (which 
I  thynke  no  man  doth  so  write)  must  be  written  for  potager,  and 
so  corrupt  Porting al  for  Portugal? 

[28]  But  I  will  prescribe  nothing  herein,  least  of  some  Remissian 
I  be  termed  a  Precisian. 

1  The   Spanish   II  is   (Ij),   so    that  3  Compare   nightingale  ags.  nihte- 
Salesbury  has  elevated  it  to  (Ijh),  see  gale,  Leffrington  ags.  Leofric,  passen- 
precedmg  note.     No  doubt  in  attempt-  ger  fr.  passagier,  porringer  quasi  por- 
ing to  imitate  it  he  put  his  own  tongue  ridger,  Arminger  It.  armiger,  popinjay, 
into  the  familiar  Welsh  position,  and  old  e.  popingay,  old  fr.  papegai.     See 
took  it  for  the  Spanish.  these  and  other  examples  of  an  inserted 

2  On  the  ags.  and  Icelandic  hi  see  n  in  Mdtzner,  Enghsche  Grammatik, 
supra  pp.  513,  546.  1860,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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The  sound  of  0. 

0  In  "Welsh  is  sounded  accordyng  to  the  right  sounding  of  it  in 
Latin :  eyther  else  as  the  sounde  of  o  is  in  these  Englyshe  wordes : 
a  Doe,  a  Roe,  a  Toe : l  and  o  neuer  soundeth  in  Welsh  as  it  doth  in 
these  words  of  Englysh :  to,  do,  two.2  But  marke  that  o  in  "Welshe 
going  before  II,  snundeth  nothing  more  boystous,3  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  inclineth  to  the  sounde  of  the  diphthong  ou  (as  it  doth  in 
Englishe)4  no  more  than  if  it  had  gone  before  any  other  letter. 

The  sound  of  P. 

P  in  "Welsh  differeth  not  from  the  Englysh  sound  of  p,  but  p  com- 
myng  in  construction  foloweth  the  rules  of  the  Hebrue  Phe,5 

sauing  that  somtyme  it  is  turned  into  b,  as  thus :  pedvvar  neu  bemp 

[quatuor  yel  quinque],  for  pemp.     And  sometyme  p  in  composition 

is  chaunged  also  into  b,  as  whan  we  say  ymbell  [longe],  for  ympell. 

And  one  whyle  it  is  left  out  of  the  compounde  woordes  :  as  whan 

these  wordes  :  kymell,  kymorth,  be  wrytten  for  kympell  [compello], 

kymporth  [comporto]. 

And  an  other  whyle  our  tongue  geueth  vs  to  sound  it  as  it  were 

an  h,  as  when  we  say  :  ymhle  [29]  ymhlvvy,  ymhlas  for  ymple  [?], 

ytn-plvvy  [in  plebe]  ym-plas  [in  palatio]. 

But  p  turned  into  ph,  maketh  relation  of  the  feminine  gender, 

as  Wi  phlant,  of  her  children,  gvvisc  i  phen,  the  attire  of  her  head. 

The  sound  of  Q. 

Q  Is  not  receiued  amog  the  numbre  of  the  letters  in  "Welshe  as  yet, 
but  k  supplyeth  his  rowme,  and  vsurpeth  his  office  in  euery 
place.  And  the  Greekes  are  fayne  to  practice  the  same  feate,  as 
ye  may  see  done.  Luc.  ii  and  Ro.  16.  where  Kyriniou  is  written 
for  Quirino,  Kuartos  for  Quarto.* 

The  sound  of  R. 

B,  Is  sounded  a  like  in  "Welsh  and  Englysh,  but  r,  in  "Welsh  for  the 

most  part  is  pronounced  wyth  aspiration,  especially  being  the 

first  letter  of  the  word.     And  for  the  aspiration  h,  they  commonly 

1  (Doo,  roo,  too).     In  my  observa-  Cam.  Univ.  MS.  Dd.  4.  24.  has   lois- 
tions   of  Welsh,  the  long  and  short  o  tously,)  and  in  several  other  places,  the 
were  invariably  (oo,  o).     The  sounds  Wycliffite  version  has  bostous,  Math.  9, 
(oo,  o)  seem  practically  unknown,  and  16,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  "Way  on  the 
not  appreciated  by  Welchmen.     That  word  in  the  Promptorium.    The  origin 
these  were  also  the  English  sounds  in  seems  to  be  the  Welsh  bwyst  wildness, 
the  xvi  th  century  I  infer  as  in  p.  95.  bwyst    savage,    bwystfil    wild    beast, 

2  (Tu,  duu,  tuu).  bwystus    brutal  ferocious,   which  ac- 
9  Boystous,  probably  (buist'us)  does      count  properly  for  the  diphthong  in 

not  appear  to  be  a  misprint,   out  a  the  first  syllable.     Mr.  E.  Morris  re- 
more  correct  form  than  the   modern  fers  the  word  to  boast,  Welsh  bost. 
boisterous.    The  Promptorium  has  boy-  4  This  again  refers  to  the  English 
stows,  the  Catholicon  bustus,  the  Ortus  toll  =  (tooul). 
Voc.  boystous,  Chaucer  boystously  8667  5  B  =  (p),  &  =  (ph)  not  (f). 
(Wright  reads  boystrously  incorrectly,  6  Luke  2,  2,  KupTjy/ov,  Eom.  16,  23, 
the  r  not  occurring  in  Harl,   7334, 
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put  to  r,1  as  they  play  by  d  and  and  7,  euen  thus  :  rrvvygvvyd 
[fractus],  rrodres  [vanitas],  rr  ing  ell  [miles],  Rufain  [Roma].  But 
the  maner  of  some  is  to  wryte  one  great  capitall  R,  (when  it  is  the 
fyrst  letter  of  a  woord)  for  the  twoo  double  rr.  Also  r  serueth  the 
turne  that  n  doth  in  Englysh,  that  is  to  wyt,  to  be  put  betwene 
vowels  meeting  together  in  two  sundry  wordes,  for  to  stop  the 
vncomely  gaping  in  spech,  as  ye  shall  perceyue  by  these  woordes 
of  both  the  [30J  tongues  :  yr-avvr  :  a-n  houre  :  for  mother  nature 
wyll  not  admyt  that  we  should  pronounce  y  avvr,  or  a  hour.  But 
stepmother  Ignorance2  receyueth  both  r  and  n  into  some  places 
where  they  are  abused,  as  yr  Llatin  g,  for  y  Llatin. 

^f  The  sound  of  S. 

S  Soundeth  in  "Welsh  as  it  doth  in  Latin  :  neither  hath  it  two 
diners  soundes  as  it  hath  in  Englishe  or  Frenche,  for  when  it 
commeth  betwene  two  vowels  in  these  two  languages,  it  is  so 
remissely  and  lithly  sounded,  as  it  were  z,  as  by  these  two  wordes 
of  both  the  speaches  it  is  manifestly  proued,  Feisant  a  Fesant.3 

If  The  sound  of  T. 
T  Lykewyse  hath  but  one  sounde,  and  that  as  the  Latines  sound  it 

in  these  wordes  :  atat,  tute,  tegit  :  Neyther  do  I  meane  that  t  in 
Welsh  is  sounded  at  any  tyme  lyke  th,  as  some  barbarous  lyspers 
do,  who  depraue  the  true  Latine  pronounciation,  reading  amath,  for 
amat,  dederith,  for  dederit,  &c.4 

Now  be  it  niarke  well  thys  exception,  that  t  is  neuer  read  lyke  c 
thorowout  the  Welsh  tongue,  as  it  is  commonly  read 
of  Englyshemen  in  Latine  verbales  ending  in  tio,  as       Exception 
pronunciatto^  electio,  subiectio. 

[31]  Marke  also,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  t  to  be  turned  into  dj 
and  sometime  into  th,  and  some  other  tyme  it  is  so  lightly  spoken, 
that  the  t  is  quite  left  away,  and  there  remayneth  but  the  h  in 
steede  of  the  t.  But  thys  is  to  be  vnderstande  when  t  is  the  fyrst 
letter  of  a  word  set  in  construction  to  be  construed  or  buylt  together 
on  thys  fashion  :  Na  thric  yuhy  dvvy  avvr  ne  dair  [Ne  mane  in  domu 
duas  horas  vel  tres].  For  before  they  be  hewed,  squared,  and 
ioyned  together  wyth  theyr  tenantes  and  mortesses,  they  lye  in 
rude  and  vndressed  timber  after  this  maner  of  sort  :  JYa  tryc  yn  ty 
dvvy  avvr  rte  tair.  Furthermore  t  in  deriuation  is 
left  out  of  the  deriued  wordes  or  turned  in  n,  that 
they  myght  sound  more  pleasaunt  to  the  eare,  as  ye 
may  take  these  for  an  example  :  chvvanoc  or  chvvaa 

1  To  r,  that  is,  two  r's,  or  rr.    The  ing  the  sounds  of  English  words  in 

modern  form  is  rh,  rather  ('rn)  than  "Welsh  letters. 

(rh),   so  that  Ehijs    ('RH'ys)   sounds          *   Palsgrave  says  of  the  French  d 

more  like  (m's)  than  (n's).  that  he  sees    "no    particular   thyng 

«  Of  course  «  «»  hour"  is  the  old         herof  ar  «aue  th 


form,  and  "  a"  comes  from  the  omission  ^  SOUnd^  ™*  d  of  f  ;in  *"**  ™rds 

of  n  before  a  consonant.     The  igno-  adultefre>  «d°Ptlon'  a*™[^  hke  th,  as 

ranee  is  therefore  rather  in  Salesbury.  wer      °?I    ?£*      f     T  w°rdej.of 

J  Latine  ath  athiuuandum  for  ad  adiu- 

3  This  occasions  difficulties  in  writ-  vandum  corruptly." 
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noc  •  gvvnoc  or  gvvnnroc  monvveni  or  monvvenni :  heinieu  or  heinnieu 
of  chvvant  [libido],  gvvynt  [ventus],  monvvent  [monumentum], 
Jiaint  [pestis]. 

f  The  sound  of  Th. 

Th  hath  the  semhlable  and  lyke  sound  in  Welsh  as  it  hath  in 
Englysh  in  these  woordes,  thorovve,  thy  eke,  and  thynne : l  but  it 
is  neuer  so  lythly  spoken  as  it  is  commonly  sounded  in  these  other 
words :  that,  thou,  thine,  this* 

Moreouer  th  wrytten  for  the  fyrst  letter  of  any  worde,  sheweth 
the  same  woord  to  be  than  in  construction.  For  there  is  no  Welshe 
woorde  standing  absolutelye  that  hath  th  for  hys  fyrst  letter  :  but 
t  is  hys  natiue  and  originall  letter,  for  the  [32]  which  in  con- 
struction th  is  commonly  vsed.  Neither  yet  do  we  vse  to  wryte  th, 
in  any  woord,  and  to  reade  the  same  as  t  or  d,  as  is  commonlye  done 
in  these  English  wordes :  Thomas,  throne,  threasure,  Thames  Inne : 

Thauies  In       which  be  most  uniuersally  spoken  after  this  sorte  : 
Tomas,  trone,  treasure,  Dauies  Inne.3 

Item  th  sometyme  signifieth  the  word  to  perteyne  to  the  feminine 
gender,  as  Oi  thuy  of  her  house,  otherwyse  said,  oi  duy,  of  hys 
house. 

The  sound  of  V  "being  consonant. 

V  specially  being  wrytten  in  thys  maner  of  fashion  v,  soundeth  in 
"Welshe  as  in  Englyshe  or  Latine,  whan  it  is  a  consonant.4     And 
it  lightly  neuer  begynneth  a  woorde,  except 
There  is  no  woorde      the  woord  be  constructed  and  ioyned  wyth  one 
in  welsh  that  be-        or  more  wordes      por  otlier  j  or  m   b'        the 
ginneth     with    v  .   .     ,,  ,.     ,,   ,  .  &, 

being  radicall.  onginall  or  radical!  letter,  is   transmuted  or 

chauged  (according  to  the  congruitie  of  the 
toungue  into  v  a  consonant. 

But  Latine  wordes  begynnyng  with  v,  and  vsurped  in  the  Welsh, 
shall  receyue  g  to  their  fyrst  letter,  as  is  declared  more  at  large  in 
the  treatice  of  the  letter  &,  and  sometyme  B,  as  Hear  of  vicarius. 

^f  The  sound  of  u  leyng  a  vowell. 

But  u  written  after  this  manner  u,  is  a  vowel,  and  soundeth  as 
the  vulgar  English  people  sound  it  in  these  wordes  of  English : 
trust,  lury,  lu*y,  Hu^^berden.51  But  know  well  that  it  is  neuer 
sounded  in  Welsh,  as  it  is  done  in  any  of  these  two  Englyshe  wordes 
(notwythstanding  the  diuersitie  of  their  sound)  sure,  lucke.*  Also 

1  (Thuroou,  tlnTc,  thm).  remains.    Huberden  is  probably  Hu- 

2  (Dhat,  dhou,  dhein,  dlu's).  bertden,  but  I  cannot  find  such  place. 

3  (Tonras,  truun),  see  next  section  There  is  a  Hubberston  in  South  Pern- 
Tinder  Th.  (tree-zyyr,  Davz'z  In).  broke,  which  therefore  may  have  the 

4  The  use  of  v  is  quite  discontinued  u  pronounced  in  the  Welsh   manner 
in  Welsh,  and  /  is  always  used  in  its  and    an    Ibberton    in    North   Dorset, 
place.  These  nre  the  nearest  names  I  can  find. 

6  No  doubt  that  he  meant  the  sound  6     (Syyr,    luk).        Bullokar     gives 

of     (tn'st,     bm,     bz'z'z,    HaVerden).  (syyer)  and  he  is  particular  in  iden- 

(Tn'st)  still  occurs  in  Scotland,  (bm)  tifying  the  sound  with  the  French  u. 

was  even  then  more  usually  (beri)  but  Hart  has  (siur)  meaning  (syyr),  p.  167, 

is  the  common  Scotch  now,  and  (biz't)  and  Salesbury  writes  suwr,  with  the 
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the  sound  of  n,  in  French,  or  ii,  wyth  two  prickes  ouer  the  heade 
in  Duch,  or  the  Scottish  pronunciation  of  ul  alludeth  somwhat 
nere  vnto  the  sound  of  it  in  Welshe,  thoughe  yet  none  of  them  all, 
doeth  so  exactly  (as  I  thynk)  expresse  it,  as  the  Hebraick  Kubuts 
doeth.2 

For  the  Welsh  u  is  none  other  thing,  but  a  meane  sounde  be- 
twyxte  u  and  y  beyng  Latyne  vowels.3  And  therefore  who  so  euet 
wyll  distinctlye  learne  the  Welsh  sound  of  u  let  hym  once  geue 
eare  to  a  Northen  Welsh  man,  whan  he  speaketh  in  Welsh,  the 
wordes  that  signifie  in  English  obedient  (or)  *  chaff  singlerly : 
whych  be  these  in  Welshe,  uvudd,  usun*  And  this  vowell  u  alone 
amonge  all  the  letters  in  Welsh,  swarueth  in  sound  from  the  true 
Latine  pronunciation. 

Thys  u  is  more  in  vre  wyth  vs  of  Korthwales  than  wyth  theim 
of  the  South  parteis :  whose  wryters  abuse  it,  whan  they  wryte 
thus,  un  yn  for  yn  un 5 


The  sound  of  W. 


W 


In  Welshe  and  Englyshe  hath  but   one  fygure  and  power, 
though  it  chaunceth  to  haue  .ij .  diuers  names :  for  in  English 
ye  call  it  double  uu  and  in  Welshe  we  geue  it  the  [34]  name  of  a 


same  meaning,  pp.  165,  172,  and  in- 
deed this  passage  is  sufficient  to  shew 
that  he  did  not  mean  (s«/ur).  Smith 
and  Bullokar  both  give  (luk). 

1  All  meant  for  the  sound  of  (yy), 
although  at  present  there  are  occasional 
faint  differences  of  sound,  but  not  ac- 
knowledged, French  (yy),  German  (u), 
Swedish  (uu),  Scotch  (99). 

2  This  of  course  means  that  Sales- 
bury    pronounced    the    Hebrew   f*3|7 
{idbbus),  generally  considered  as   («) 
in  the  same  way  as  "Welsh  u ;  also  he 
shews  by  writing  the  name  kubuts,  that 
he  gave  the  same  sound  to  the  first 
vowel  in  the  name,  generally  identified 
with  (i).     This  serves  to  shew,  in  con- 
junction with  his    opening    sentence, 
that  his  sound  of  "Welsh  u  did  not  much 
differ  from  (i,  *),  and  that  where  he 
uses  it  for  the  representation  of  English 
sounds,  he  certainly  meant  (i)  or  («'). 

3  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
sounds  the  "Welshman  gave  to   Latin 
u,  y,  because  these  are  precisely  the 
"Welsh  vowels  about  which  there  is  a 
difficulty.     The  next  sentence  but  one, 
however,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
his  Latin  u  was  (u),  as  it  was  different 
from  the  Welsh ;  but  what  his  Latin 
y,  properly  (y),  may  have  been,  cannot 
be  said.     Assuming,  however,  that  it 
was  (»),  then  the  mean  sound  ought  to 


be  (i).  By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Davies 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
three  Welsh  students  at  the  Regent's 
Park  College  about  the  Welsh  u,  y. 
The  sound  of  u  in  Duw  appeared  to 
be  (t),  in  llewyrchu  it  was  not  distin- 
guishable from  (i),  in  dechreuad,  go- 
leuni,  I  could  not  distinguish  the  diph- 
thong eu  from  the  English  (ai),  though 
the  sound  of  ai  in  gair  was  dis- 
tinctly (ai)  and  occasionally  (aai), 
but  ai,  ae,  au  were  nearly  if  not 
quite  indistinguishable;  at  most  (ai, 
a#,  ai}  would  mark  the  distinctions. 
I  understood  from  Dr.  Davies  that  the 
theoretical  pronunciation  of  u  was  (y), 
and  that  in  solemn  declamation  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  preserve  the  sound, 
but  that  usually  u  became  (ii,  i)  or 
even  (i}.  This  is  perfectly  similar  to 
the  common  German  substitution  of 
(ii)  for  (yy)  in  the  pronunciation  of 
their  M,  an  alteration  never  made  in 
French.  In  Danish  and  Swedish  the 
y,  theoretically  (y),  becomes  (i)  or, 
to  my  ear,  practically  (*',  i). 

4  Theoretically  (yyv^dh,  yysyn), 
practically  (wv^'dh  w'sz'n)  or  even 
(iive'dh,  ii-sm)  which  latter  sounds, 
perfectly  easy  to  English  organs,  would 
be  intelligible  throughout  Wales. 

6  This  refers  only  to  the  orthography. 
See  below  under  y. 
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syngle  u  but  than  soundyng  it  after  the  Latine  pronuciati5  or  ells 
as  you  now  sounde  your  oo.1 

But  the  lesser  Greeke  o  ioyned  togyther  wyth  the  Greke  y  made 
a  diphthong,2  or  Hebraic  Vau  cum  puncto  schurek  in  venire*  either 
oo  in  these  English  vocables :  booke,  looke,  boorde,  woorde,4  shall 
rather  expresse  hys  name,  than  hys  proper  nature. 

But  hys  owne  power,  and  peculier  office  in  Welshe,  shall  there 
no  letter  nor  letters  more  preciselye  set  it  forth  than  the  w  it  selfe, 
or  oo  wyth  the  Englysh  pronunciation.  Eor  all  thoughe  the  Ger- 
maynes  vse  a  vv  yet  in  some  wordes  sounde  they  it  (to  my  hearing) 
as  the  forther  u  were  a  vowel,  and  the  latter  o  consonant,5  wher 
•we  the  Britons  sounde  both  uu  wholy  togyther  as  one  vowell,  wyth- 
out  anye  seuerall  distinction,  but  beynge  alwayes  eyther  the  forther 
or  the  latter  parte  of  a  dyphthonge  in  Englyshe  on  thys  wyse : 
wyth  aw :  and  in  Welshe  as  thns  :  vvyth,  avven.e 

And  though,  as  I  sayd  before,  I  fynde  in  som  auncient  writers 
6  for  vv,  yet  in  other  I  find  vv  in  words  now  vsually  written  w*  v  or 
/  as  eithavv,  for  eithav  or  eithaf.  In  which  kynde  of  wordes,  bycause 
they  of  Southwales  vse  yet  to  kepe  ye  pronuciati5  of  it,  saying  tavvly 
where  we  saye  tavlu  or  taflu  [jacio]),  I  doe  rather  vse  for  the  more 
indifferencie  to  wryte  v  than  /,  eve  that  they  may  the  more  aptly 
resolue  [351  it  into  their  woonted  vowell  vv,  and  we  maye  sounde 
the  same  after  our  more  consonaunt  acceptation.  But  contraryly, 
we  saye  deunydd  where  they  sound  devnydd  or  defnydd  [substantia], 
and  some  corrupters  denvydd. 

The  sound  of  X. 

X  Is  not  founde  as  yet  in  the  Welshe  Alphabet :  For  the  Welshe 
speache  hath  no  neede  of  hys  office  :  because  that  suche  Walshe 
woordes  as  be  deducted  of  the  Latine,  turne  their  x  into  s,  as  doe 
these :  -  nos,  estenna,  escommun,  estran,  licses,  escuso,  escutio,  Sas  or 
Sals,  which  come  of  nox,  extendo,  excommunicatus,  extraneus,  lisex- 
tus,  excuso,  excutioj  Saxo. 

1  Meaning  (uu,  u) .  comprehend,  and  the  difficulty  is  in- 

2  Modem  Greek  pronunciation  (uu)  creased  by  the  misprint  o,  for  u  or  a. 
for  ou.  He  divides  w,  as  he  prints  it,  into  vv, 

3  Hebrew  p)VlSP  (shuureex-),  mean-  which   he   immediately  calls  u  u,  but 
ing  -1  =  (uu).  which  of  these  two  letters  he  considers 

*  (Buuk,  liiuk,  buurd,  wuurd).    Bui-  "the  forther"  and  which  the  "latter," 

lokar  and  Gill  also  give  (luuk) ,  the  short-  is  not  plain.    The  best  I  can  make  out 

ening  of  the  vowel  into  (luk)  or  rather  is,  that  he  heard  German  w  as  (vu), 

(l«k)  is  quite  modern.     North  country  thus  wann  =  (vuan),  nearly  (vwan)  or 

pronunciation  is  still   (luuk),   though  perhaps  (vwan).    The  last  is  not  a  very 

Mr.   Melville   Bell    and  Mr.   Murray  inapt  way  of  representing  (bhan),  and 

consider  the    difference    between    the  one  which  I  have  heard  given  by  many 

Scotch  and  south  country  sounds  to  be  persons,  as  the  best  means  of  indicating 

merely  qualitative,  the  former   (luk),  the  sound  of  initial  (bh)  to  English  or 

the  latter    (Iwk).      Gill   has   (wurd),  French  speakers. 

Butler   (wuurd,   wurd).      Boorde  was  6  Here,  in  wyth,  vv  is  in  the  "forther" 

the  spelling  at  that  time  for  board,  as  part,  and  in  avven  in  the  "  latter"  part 

in  the  Promptorium,  Levins  has  board,  of  the  diphthong,  which  ought  to  make 

and  Butler  pronounces  (buurd).  Salesbury's    German    vv    =    (uv),  as 

6  The  meaning  of  this  is  difficult  to  (uvan),  which  being  dissyllabic  is  im- 
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The  englishe  Scolers  tongues 
be  marueilously  tormented  in 
soudyng  of  the  Greke  ypsilo 
and  yet  atain  not  to  the  right 
sound.3 


If  The  sound  of  Y. 

Y  Is   sounded  in  "Welsh,  as  it  is  in  these  English  wordes :  yn, 

synne,  ys,  thynne,  vvynne.1  Neyther 
yet  as  it  is  sounded  of  the  commune 
people  in  anye  of  these  two  woordes 
followyng :  vvyde,  vvynge?1  Also  y 
beyng  a  woorde,  counteruayleth  the 
sygnification  of  the  in  Englysh,  and 
of  Le  in  Erenche,  or  of  the  Articles  Ha,  Ho,  in  Hebrue  and  Greeke, 
as  thus :  y  dyn,  whose  proper  sygnification  in  Englyshe  is  not  com- 
munlye  vsed,  except  a  man  shoulde  saye,  the  person :  [36]  but 
Le  homme  shall  well  declare  it  to  any  that  shal  be  skilled  in  the 
Prench :  And  by'meanes  hereof  we  vse  to  expresse  the  excellencie 
that  the  Euangelistes  attribute  to  lesus,  when  they  adde  the  Greeke 
article  thereto  :  whych  they  seeme  aduisedly  to  do,  omitting  to 
write  it  when  they  speake  in  the  name  of  the  lewes  or  Gentiles. 

The  sound  of  Z. 
Z  In  Welsh  is  vnknowen,  in  so  muche  that  it  was  neuer  placed  in 


possible.  As  Salesbury  does  not  recog- 
nize (j)  he  also  does  not  recognize  (w), 
hence  wyth  aw  =  with  awe,  is  to  him 
(m'th  au),  not  (with  au).  It  is  hope- 
less to  look  for  agreement  upon  this 
point  of  theory.  Supra  p.  513,  n.  2. 

1  (Jn,  sm,  iz,  thin,  wm).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  these  words  because  sin,  thin, 
win,  also  occur  in  Smith.  Mr.  E. 
Jones  remarks  :  "  Zhas  two  sounds  in 
"Welsh,  and  it  is  the  only  letter  that 
has  two  sounds.  In  monosyllables  as 
dyn  it  is  nearly =ee  Eng.  as  deen  (diin), 
in  polysyllables  as  dynion=u  in  but 
(dan-ion). "  On  which  Dr.  Davies 
observes,  "rather  i  in  hint"  =  (dmion). 
In  the  examination  of  this  sound  as. 
pronounced  by  the  "Welsh  students  at 
Regents  Park  College,  (supra  p.  761!, 
note  3,)  the  word  dynion  seemed  more 
like  (dm-ion)  than  (dan-ion),  but  I 
noted  the  following  pronunciations,  gyd 
(gad),  yn  y  (an  a),  trwyddo  (truu-s'dho), 
ynddo  (an-dho)  bywyd  (bau-e'd),  sydd 
(siidh),  llewyrchu  (Ihhewarkh-i),  tywy- 
llwch  (tawalhh-ukh)  and  (taw^lhh-ukh) 
in  North  Wales ;  the  words  are  all  in 
John  i.,  1-5.  According  to  Dr.  Davies 
the  theoretical  sound  in  all  places  is  (9], 
•which  is  aimed  at  in  solemn  or  stately 
style,  but  in  South  Wales  the  universal 
sound  is  (i,  i}.  In  North  Wales  (a,  *'), 
or  (a,  t)  are  heard.  The  sound  may 
be  (y}.  The  sound  (a),  or  (a),  is 
quite  familiar.  Salesbury  evidently 
only  knew  one  sound,  and  it  is  im- 


portant with  regard  to  his  English 
to  be  sure  that  he  did  not  know  the 
sound  (a),  which  we  do  not  find  recog- 
nized in  English  till  the  xviith  century, 
see  p.  174.  The  following  are  the 
rules  usually  accepted  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Welsh  y.  In  the  mono- 
syllables dy,  dyd,  dyt,  fy,  myn,  y,  yd, 
ydd,ym,  yn,  yr,  ys,  it  is  pronounced 
(a),  in  all  other  monosyllables  (y).  In 
final  syllables  it  is  always  (y].  In  the 
prefix  cyd,  and  sometimes  cyn,  as 
cy 'deist edd,  cynoesoedd,  and  in  adjectives 
and  adverbs  prefixed  as  cryf-arfog,  it 
is  also  (y).  After  w  it  is  generally  (y) 
as  gwynfyd,  mwynhau,  bwyta,  but  to 
this  rule  there  are  several  exceptions 
especially  if  w  is  short  or  follows  a 
vowel,  as  chwyrnu,  chwysu,  llewyrchi^ 
tywyllu,  awyddu,  ewyllys  in  which  it 
is  (a).  In  all  other  cases  not  specified 
in  these  rules  it  is  (a). 

2  (Weid,   weind).     The  first  word 
is  clear,  but  the  second  is  doubtful. 
Wynge  should —wing,  which  was  cer- 
tainly called  (wtq) .     There  is  a  Norfolk 
word  winge  to    shrivel,   in   Wright's 
Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
English,  but  that  is  probably  (wmdgh). 
Most  likely  vvynge  is   a  misprint  for 
vvynde,  which,  even  as  a  substantive, 
is    called    (weind)   by    Bullokar,  and 
(waind)  by  Gill. 

3  The  Greek  u  was  originally  (y),  but 
was  (i)  at  the  time  Salesbury  wrote. 
What  he  alludes  to  in  this  marginal 
observation  is  not  clear. 
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any  Welshe  woord  hytherto  i1  Neither  needed  I  once  to  speake 
of  it,  but  because  I  would  put  the  reader  vtterly  out  of  doubt  in 
this  behalfe.  How  be  it,  z  may  conueniently  hereafter  be  vsurped 
in  woordes  borowed  of  straunge  tongues,  euen  that  they  keeping 
their  orthographie,  maye  the  more  apparantlye  declare  them  selues, 
at  the  least,  to  the  learned. 

Of  the  Ablreuiations. 
[This  section  has  no  interest.]... £37] 

[38]    Annotation.    [This  also  has  no  interest.] [39] 

[4O]  A  Iriefe  rehersaU  of  all  the  rules  lefore,  with  certayne  other 
additions  thereto  pertayning. 

A  compariso  of  the  pronunti-        j£\_  Is  most  vnlyke  of  pronounciation 

ation  of  the  letters  in  Welshe,  "   to  the  Hebrues  Aleph. 

&±  lelT       *  ™*  -t-ly  resembkth  the  nature 

of  Beth. 

€  and  K  be  not  vnlyke  in  sound  vnto  CapTi  and  Koph. z 
Ch,  chi,  cheth  and  caph  wyth  raphe?  be  of  one  sounde. 
D  soundeth  as  Daleth,  Daghessata* 
Dd  contayneth  the  power  but  of  one  letter,  and  that  of  Dhelta,  or 

of  dhaleth  not  daggesset.5 
[41]  E  is  much  spoken  after  the  sounde  of  the  vowels  Segol  or 

Epsilon* 
F  and  Beth  wythout  the  poynt  Dagges  or  the  Grek  Veto,  be  as  one 

in  sounde,7 
ff  (or)  ph  agre  in  pronunciation  with  the  Greke  Phy  or  the  He- 

braick  phe  not  poynted  wyth  Dages* 
G  is  sounde  as  Gimel  or  the  Dutch  g* 
H  and  th'  aspiration  He  be  equal  in  power.10 
I  in  euerye  poynt  agreeth  wyth  the  Greke  Iota.11 
L  Lamedh,  and  Lambdha,  disagre  not  in  sound.12 
LI  countreuayleth  Lambda  comming  before  Iota.iz 
M  Nj  Mem  Nun  and  My  Ny  differ  not  in  sound.14 

1  Hence  in  his  transcript  of  English  as    the    modern   pronunciation  of  £. 

words  the  sound  of  (z)  must  be  given  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  says 

to  his  5  when  necessary,  as  indicated  hy  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the 

other  authorities.  Constantinopolitan    Greeks  invariably 

a  3  =  (k)  in  Pp=(kaph),  p=(K.)in  say  (v).     See  remarks  on  Icelandic  v. 

f)ip  =  (Kooph) .  supra  p.  549. 

8  That  is  D  without  the  dagesh  point  8  4>  =  (f )  or  (ph)  see  supra  p.  613, 

=  (kh).  note  2;  Q  =  (ph). 

*  £  =  (d).  •          5  T  =  (dh),  8  =  (dh).  9  3  =  (g)?  German  g  =  (g)  generally. 

e  Tiap  =  (seeghool-)  is  the  short  (e),  10  n  =  (n). 

e  was  the  same.  11  «  Except  in  being  occasionally  a 

'  3  =  (bh),  j8  =  (v)  or  (bh),  supra  p.  C0nsonant  as  (j).— B.D." 

518.    E.  A.  Sophocles  (Romaic  Gram-  12  L    ,.  _m 

mar  accompanied  by  a  Chrestomathy  '     ~^' 

with  a  vocabulary,  Hartford,  U.S.  1842,  13  At=(h),  see  above  p.  756,  note  3, 

and  without  the  vocabulary,  London,  and  p.  757,  note  1. 

Trubner  1858)  distinctly  assigns  (bh)  "  D  3,  /t  y  =  (m,  n). 
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0  and  Omega  shall  sound  as  one.1 

P  doeth  as  well  imitate  Phe  and  Phy  in  sound  as  in  other  conditions.3 

R  hath  a  peculiar  concinnitie  with  Rho.z 

S  Samech  and  Sigma  may  go  togyther  well  inough  for  their  tune.* 

T  soundeth  as  Teth  or  Tav  dagesset  in  the  Hebrew.5 

Th  hath  the  very  sound  of  Theta  or  Tav  hauing  no  Dages* 

Fbeyng  consonante  soundeth  as  Beth  wythoute  Dages  or  as  Veto, 

doeth.7 
V  beyng  vowell  is  read  as  Kibbts  and  not  much  vnlyke  vnto 


!Fhath  the  verye  sound  Ypsilon* 

IT   What  further  concinnitie  the  Letters  in  Welsh  ehaue  vvyth  the 

GreeJce  Letters. 

[This  only  comes  to  dividing  the  consonants  as  follows :]  [42] 
The  thynne  letters  he  these,  c  or  Jc,  I  p  tl. 
The  thycke  letters  are  these,  ch  ph  II. 
The  middle  letters  be  these,  g  v  dd. 

Of  the  sounde  of  ch,  ff,  i. 

.  These    thre  letters  ch,  g,   i  haue  neuer  the 

like  sounde  in  the  Welshe  tong,  as  they  haue  in 

UUu  UlltJ   1LLLLI.  ...  —.          11  i  7  /7T7o 

these  .Englysn  wordes,  chere,  genuey  lacke. 

[43]     Of  contraction  vsed  in  welshe* 
[This  section  possesses  no  interest]. 

Of  accente. 

The  obseruation  of  accente  is  it  that  shall  do  muche  towarde  the 
attaynyng  of  the  natiue  pronunciaton  of  any  language,  in  so  muche 
that  somtyme  the  alteration  of  accente  shal  altere  also  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  as  in  these  woordes  in  Greke :  Neos,  Tomos, 
pharos,  and  these  in  "Welshe  :  gvvydd,  gvvyll,  gvvyr  :  and  in  Eng- 
lishe  :  these,  differ  9  prouide,  denye.  &c,10 

1  n  =  (oo)  in  modern  English  pro-          6  6,  fl  =  (th). 

nunciation  of  Greek,  but  (oo)  in  modern  7  Supra  p.  747,  n.  6,  and  p.  764,  n.  7. 

Greek,   supra  p.   523,   as  in  modern  8  Kibuts  here  is  Jcubuts  on  p.  761, 

Welsh,  where  pob  peth  is  called  (poob  where  see  note  2.     Greek  u  =  (i),  for- 

peeth)  not  (poob  peth),  and  the  older  merly  (y). 

English,  p.  96.  a  (Tsheer,  dzhenti,  Dzhak). 

2  Phe  means  E5  =  (p),  but  what  does  10  Neos  young,  vc6y  fresh  land,  fallow 
phy  mean  ?    It  should  be  </>,  but  that  and  the  Ionic  gen.  of  vavs  a  ship ;  r6/j.os 
has  been  already  appropriated  to  ff  =  a  cut,  a  piece  cut  off,  ro/j.6s  cutting, 
(/).    Probably  phy  is  a  misprint  for  sharp ;  <f>apos  any  large  piece  of  cloth, 
py=ir.  a   cloth,   sheet,   shroud,   cloak,   tyapos 

3  The  "peculiar  concinnitie"  refers  lighthouse  from  the  island  *apos.     In 
perhaps  to  the  aspirated  form  £  which  the  first  three  words  the  position  of  the 
Salesbury  accepts  as  his  rr,  modern  rh,  accent  mark  causes  a  difference  in  mo- 
now  ('ra)  rather  than  (rh).  dern  Greek  pronunciation,  (ne'os,  neos-, 

4  D,  ff  taken  as  =  (s),  as  they  were  to*mos,  tomos')  but  both  the  latter  words 
certainly  then  pronounced  though  the  are  (fa-ros).    But  the  accent  mark  in 
determination  of  the    original    sound  Welsh     is    only    used     to     indicate 
of  each  letter  presents  difficulties.  length,  and  is  generally  omitted  both 

5  tO  =  (£),  ft  =  (t),  they  are  generally  in  printed  books  (even  dictionaries)  and 
confounded.  writing.       Gwydd  (gmrydh)   pastuic 
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Certayne  Englishe  wordes  wJier  of  ye  may  gather  the  Welshe  pronun- 
ciation of  the  letters. 

Archangell,  Beynge,  Called,  Michael,  Discomfyted  *Dde,  Euer 
*Fillaynous.  Fend,  Grget  Him,  Itch  I-eldynge,  Kest, 

J)d 'forth  £aye>  Mellett,  Munmiiynge,  Not  Ouer,  Preuayled, 
for  Rauenyng,  Horrible,  Satan,  Tormented,  Thorowe, 

TJaliant,  Busines,  Worthye,  Yll.1 

Certaine  wordes  wherin  the  letters  le  most  vnlikely  sounded  to  Welshe 
pronunciation  of  them. 

[44]  All,  Combe,  Dombe,  Ceasse,   Cyue,  Checke,  Adder,  Ele, 
Fyshe,   Gender,    Engyn,   Humour,    Honour,    In,    laundice,    Fall, 
*0syll,   Reason,   Season,  Thomas,   Thauies  Inne, 
The  blacke  byrd      That,  Yncle,  Ydle,  Synging.2 

The  signification  of  A.  in  Welsh. 
[This  has  no  reference  to  pronunciation.] 

The  signification  of  Y. 
[This  has  also  no  reference  to  pronunciation.] 


ground  that  has  been  formerly  plough- 
ed; a  weaver,  gwydd  (gwyydh)  wood, 
or  a  weaver's  loom ;  gwyll  (guu'^lhh) 
a  hag,  goblin,  ghost;  gwyll  (gwalhh) 
shade ;  gwyr  (guu-^/yr)  oblique,  sloping, 
see  supra  p.  726;  gwyr  (gwiir)  fresh 
vigorous  verdant.  The  English  exam- 
ples are  more  difficult;  differ  is  pro- 
bably differ  defer  ;  prouide  is  unintel- 
ligible for  only  provide  occurs,  not 
provide,  though  we  have  provident. 
Mr.  Brock  suggests  that  prouide  may 
be  meant  for  proved  ;  denye  only  occurs 
as  deny',  but  denier  is  both  denier  a 
French  coin,  accented  denier'  (deneer) 
in  Shakspere,  Eichard  III.,  act  1,  sc.  2, 
last  speech,  v.  252  —  the  other  two 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  are  in 
prose, — and  denier  one  who  denies. 

1  These  words  seem  to  be,  Archangel 
(ark-an-dzhel),  being  (biHq),  called 
(kaul-ed),  Michael  (Meik-el  ?),  dis- 
comfited (da'skunvfrted),  the  (dhe),  ever 
(ever),  viilanous  (ve'1-anus),  fiend 
(feend),  get  (get),  him  (hnn),  itch  (e'tsh), 
yielding  (jiild'eq),  kest  this  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  Spenser's  word  "which 
forth  she  kest,"  F.  Q.  6,  12,  15,  it  is 
more  probably  an  error  for  hist  =  kissed, 
but  the  word  is  doubtful;  lay  (lai), 
mellett  has  the  second  I  battered  and 


looks  like  mellett,  but  the  I  is  plainer 
in  the  Grenville  copy,  it  is  possibly 
meant  for  millet  (iml-et),  murmur- 
ing (murmun'q),  not  (not),  over 
(cover,  over),  prevailed  (prevaild'), 
ravening  (ravem'q),  horrible,  (nor^'b'l), 
Satan  (saa-tan),  tormented  (torment'ed), 
thorough  (thuru),  valiant  (val-jant), 
business  (be'z'mes),  worthy  (wurth-i), 
ill  (tl). 

2  Probably  all  (aul),  comb  (kuum)  as 
a  hill,  dumb  (dum),  cease  (sees),  sieve? 
"  as  water  in  a  siue"  Much  ado,  act  5,  sc. 
1,  v.  6,  1623  ed.,  (s»v),  check  (tshek), 
adder  (ad-er),  eel  (iil),  jfoA  (fish),  gender 
(dzhend-er),  engine  (en-dzhm),  humour 
(Hvymur),  honour  (on'ur),  in  (m)  ?. 
jaundice  (dzhamrd&'s),/a#  (faul) ;  osyll 
is  explained  in  the  margin  as  the  black- 
bird, which  answers  to  the  ousyll  of 
Levins,  owsyl  of  Huloet,  the  modern 
ousel  or  ouzel  (uuz'el)  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  blackbird  merula  vulgaris,  though 
more  commonly  for  the  water  ousel, 
dipper,  water  crow  or  pyet  merula 
aquatica,  cinclus  aquaticus,  reason 
(reez'un),  season  (seez'un),  Thomas 
(Tonras),  Thavles  Inn  (Davs'z  m),  that 
(dhat),  uncle  (uqk'l)  or  perhaps  (nuqki) 
see  p.  744,  and  note  2  ;  idle  (eid'l), 
(sz'ndzh-a'q)  singeing  because  (szq'?'q) 
would  be  like  the  Welch  sound  of  the 
letters. 
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[45]  .  .  .  .  If  A  generall  rule  for  the  readyng  of  Welsh. 

T  Hough  there  he  diuers  precepts  here  tofore  wrytten  of  the  Welsh 
pronunciation  of  the  letters,  I  would  thinke  it  not  ouermuch  dis- 
sonant, nor  yet  to  wyde  from  the  purpose,  to  admonishe  you  in 
thys  hehalfe,  that  is,  that  you  ought  not  to  reade  the  Welsh  accord- 
yng  as  ye  do  the  Englyshe  or  French,  but  euen  after  the  reading 
of  the  latin.  For  in  reading  English  or  French,  ye  do  not  rede 
some  wordes  so  fully  as  they  be  wrytten. 

And  in  many  other  ye  seme  to  sound  the  sillables  more  fully 
tha  the  expressed  letters  do  giue.  Which  maner  of  reading  is  so 
vtterlye  eschued  in  Welsh,  as  ye  perceyue  it  to  be  exactly  obserued 
of  them  that  perfitely  reade  the  Latine  tonge  :  Nei[46]ther  do  I 
meane  here  to  cal  them  perfite  and  Latinelike  Eeaders  as  many  as 
do  reade  angnus,  magnus,  for  agnus,  magnus,  ingnis,  for  ignis,  santus, 
for  sanctus,  savvl,  for  sal :  sovvl,  for  sol :  and  for  mihi,  meichei :  and 
egovv,  for  ego:  tuvv  for  tu:  and  quith  ligith,  in  stede  of  quid  legit.  &C.1 
Therefore  ye  must  learne  to  forget  such  maner  of  pronunciation, 
agaynst  ye  prepare  your  selues  to  reade  ye  Welsh.  Moreouer,  ye 
ought  to  know,  that"  these  wordes:  dringo  [scandere],  gvvingo 
[calcitrare],  kynga  [sermo],  myngen  [juba],  anglod  [reprehensio], 
angred  [infidelitas],  and  the  most  part  of  suche  like  Welsh  wordes, 
hauing  ng  in  them,  and  being  of  moe  sillables  then  one,  shal  be 
red  as  these  English  wordes  be  (but  ye  must  admit  them  to  be  red 
now  as  of  two  sillables  euery  word)  Kynges,  rynges,  bryngeth,  syngeth : 
For  euen  as  ye  do  not  rede  them  Kyn-ges,  ryn-ges,  Iryn-geth,  syn- 
geth :  but  rather  in  thys  wyse,  Kyng-es,  ryng-es,  Iryng-eth,  syng-eth  :2 
euen  so  do  we  sound  dring-o,  and  not  drin-go  :  gvving-o,  not 
gvvin-go :  myng-en  and  not  myn-gen.  Albeit,  yet  as  ng  may  be 
seuered  and  parted  in  this  Englysh  word  syn-geth  (but  the  signifi- 
cation altred)3  so  haue  we  some  wordes  in  Welsh  (when  they  are 
spoken)  in  whom  the  sillables  may  be  seuered  in  ng,  as  in  these : 
an-gerth,  Llan-gvvm,  tringyrch,  &c. 

[Then  follow  seven  entire  pages  and  two  portions  of  pages  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Collingborn  speaking  of  the  advantages  to  Welshmen  of  learning  English,  the 
low  state  of  Welsh  literature,  &c.,  with  many  wordy  digressions,  and  ending  thus :] 

[54]  But  now  M.  Colinglorne,  least  peraduenture,  where  I 
thynke  my  selfe  but  familiarlye  to  talke  here  wyth  you,  and  other 

1  Agnus  magnus  (aq-nus  maq'nus),  like  many  for  magnus  in  the  popular 
ignis  (iq'm's),  sanctus  (sant'us),  sal  dialect).  This  gn  forms  a  part  of  the 
(saul),  sol  (sooul),  mihi  (merkhei)  com-  received  pronunciation  in  Swedish, 
pare  the  present  Scotch  sound,  ego  where  the  frequent  combination  gn  is 
(eg'oou,  egu)  see  p.  744,  tu  (tyy),  quid  always  assimilated  to  (qn),  forming 
legit  (kwith  lirdzith  ?).  "The'Scandi-  an  accidental  analogy  with  the  mn 
navians  have  lost  the  sound  (qg),  both  which  arises  from  an  original  fn,  bn 
medial  and  final  .  .  .  Hence  (q)  is  pn  ?" — Kapp,  Phys.  der  Spr.  3,  241. 
regularly  represented  by  ng,  or  by  n  in  2  (Ke'qz,  re'qz,  bn'q'eth,  ss'q'eth), 
nk,  or  by  g  in  gn,  according  to  the  3  (Smdzh-eth)  =  singes,  most  pro- 
German  school  tradition  (abbreviations  bably. 
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my  familiars  (as  my  meanyng  is  none  other  in  deede)  some  thank- 

les  taunter  entermeddle  and  say  vnto  me,  alludyng  to  that  mocke 

of  Diogenes,  0  viri  Myndi  portas  occludire,  ne  quando  vrbs  vestra 

egrediatur,  meanyng  this  therhy,  0  my  good  friend  haue 

done  with  your  Welsh  confabulation,  haue  done  : 

for   els  your  ioly  prooemion,    and 

your  goodly  pdrergon  shalbe 

longer  then  all  your 

booke  besyde. 

Here 

therefore   at  the 

last  I  make 

an  end. 

* 
F  i  N  i  s 

[The  colophon  consists  of  three  crescent  moons  interwoven, .with  the  word  "TJJ 
in  the  central  one  of  the  four  inner  interstices,  and  the  word  vl  in  each  of  the 
three  outer  openings  .between  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  evidently  referring  to 
Psalm  72,  v.  7:  ITV  v2r"l,y  (gad  b'lir  jaree-aA),  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth, 
literally,  until  failure-of  moon.] 

§2. 

William  Salesbury's  Account  of  English  Pronunciation,  1547. 

The  Welsh  text  of  the  Introduction  to  Salesbury's  Dictionary 
is  here  reproduced  literatim  with  all  the  errors,  misprints,  false 
collocations  of  letters,  antique  spelling,  of  the  original,  but  without 
the  long  f,  and  in  Roman  type  in  lieu  of  black  letter.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  antiquarian  Welsh  will  prefer  seeing  it  in  this 
form,  and  will  be  better  pleased  to  set  it  right  for  themselves  than 
to  have  it  reduced  to  form  and  order  for  them,  while  the  English 
translation  will  enable  the  English  reader  to  dispense  with  the 
"Welsh.  English  and  Foreign  words  are  italicised 

There  are  two  perfect  copies  of  this  work  in  the  British  Museum, 
one  in  the  general  library  (628,  f,  25),  and  one  in  the  Grenville 
Library  (7512).  The  volume  is  a  small  quarto,  7-J  by  5J  inches, 
including  the  margin ;  the  letter-press,  without  the  headline,  mea- 
suring 6-J  by  3f  inches.  It  is  in  black  letter,  unpaged.  The 
signatures  are  :  none  to  the  first  sheet,  Bi.  Bii.  Biii.  C.i.  Cii,  and 
then,  after  a  blank  leaf,  the  signatures  go  from  A  to  S,  the  last 
letter  having  only  6  pages.  The  title  occupies  the  first  page,  and 
is  in  English  only,  as  follows  : 

A  Dictionary  in  Englyfhe  and  Welfhe  moche  necef- 
fary  to  all  fuche  "Welfhemen  as  wil  fpedly  learne  the 
englyfhe  tongue  thought  vnto  the  kynges  maieflie  very 
mete  to  be  fette  forthe  to  the  vfe  of  his  graces  fub- 
iectes  in  Wales :  wherevnto  is  prefixed  a  litle  treatyfe  of 
the  englyfhe  pronunciation  of  the  letters,  by  Wyllyam 
Salesbury. 
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The  colophon  is 

^[     Imprynted  at  London  in  Fofter  lane,  by  me  lohn 
Waley  (1 547) .   Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum. (', ') 

Immediately  after  the  title  is  a  dedication  in  English  only :  "To 
the  Moost  Yictorioufe  &  Redowbtede  prince  Henry  theyght  by 
the  grace  of  God  Kynge  of  Englande,  Eraunce  and  Irelande  de- 
fender of  the  faythe  And  of  the  Churche  of  Englande  and  alfo  of 
Irelawde  in  erthe  the  fupreame  Hedde  be  al  profperitye  in  con- 
tinuall  honour."  This  dedication  extends  over  three  pages,  and  con- 
cludes :  "  Youre  poore  and  humble  fubiecte  Wyllyam  Salefburye." 

Then  follows  the  address  to  the  reader,  occupying  five  pages. 
The  beginning  of  each  page  is  marked  in  the  following  transcript 
by  a  black  figure  in  brackets  as  [5]>  and  in  numbering  the  pages 
of  the  book  I  reckon  the  title  as  p.  1,  and  the  back  of  it  as  p.  2. 
On  p.  11  commences  the  actual  treatise  on  the  sounds  of  the  letters, 
and,  counting  the  two  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  the  third  sheet, 
on  p.  25  begins  the  dictionary  itself  of  which  the  first  page  is 
annexed  as  a  specimen,  shewing  the  arrangement  in  four  columns 
and  the  many  Welsh  words  left  untranslated.  Indeed,  as  may  be 
expected,  it  is  extremely  deficient,  but  it  extends  to  141  pages. 

The  English  translation  of  the  Welsh  address  to  the  reader  and 
account  of  English  Pronunciation  was  kindly  made  by  Mr.  E.  Jones, 
of  the  Hibernian  Schools,  Liverpool,  and  obligingly  revised  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Davies,  of  Regent's  Park  College,  London,  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  Philological  Society.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
imitate  Salesbury's  quaintness  of  language,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  given  as  carefully  as  possible.  In  this  English  translation, 
where  Salesbury  cites  an  English  word  in  the  spelling  of  the 
time,  it  is  printed  in  small  capitals,  his  pronunciation  in  Welsh 
characters  is  subjoined  in  italics,  and  then  the  interpretation  which 
I  give  to  that  phonetic  transcript  is  added  in  palaeotype  in  a  paren- 
thesis, and  when  Salesbury  gives  no  phonetic  transcript,  the  con- 
jectured palaeotypic  form  is  given.  If  Salesbury  adds  the  meaning 
in  Welsh  this  is  subjoined  also  in  Italics,  and  a  translation  of  it 
into  Latin  is  annexed  in  brackets.  When  Salesbury  gives  no  trans- 
lation the  Latin  is  still  added.  Thus:  "LADDKE  lad-dr  (lad'er)  yscol 
[scala],"  give  the  old  English  spelling  LADDEE,  Salesbury's  phonetic 
Welsh  transcript  lad-dr,  the  palaeotypic  meaning  of  the  same 
(lad'er),  the  Welsh  translation  of  the  original  word  yscol,  and  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Welsh  translation  [scala].  References  are 
added  throughout  to  the  page  in  which  the  passage  is  quoted  or  in 
which  illustrative  remarks  occur,  and  these  are  inclosed  in  a  paren- 
thesis thus  (p.  61),  meaning,  supra  page  61.  This  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  subjoining  footnotes.  After  the  specimen  of  the  dic- 
tionary is  added  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  words  of  which  Sales- 
bury  gives  or  indicates  the  pronunciation,  in  this  or  the  foregoing 
tract,  with  a  reference  to  the  different  pages  in  this  book  where  it 
is  to  be  found,  supplementing  the  references  in  the  text. 
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[5]  If  Wyllyam  Salesburi  wrth  y  darlleawdr. 

Onid  odit  ddarlleydd  bonheddigaidd    nid   anghyssylltbell  vyssei 
ddangos  a  datclario  pa  lesaad  pa  vudd  a  phwy  broffit  a  ddelsai 
ir  neb  a  dreuliai  ddim  amser  with  ddallen  a  mefyriaw  ar  y  llyfer 
hwn   Oni  byssei  ddarfod  or  blaen  i  oruwchel- 

Awdurdot  y  llyuer  ^a^  awn  harglwydd  vrenhin  ay  gyncor 
Srtot  y^brenii^y  edl7cl1  amaw  ai  <*derbyn  eissoes  yn  lowedic 
gan  dduw.  gymradwy  o  help  a  chanhorthwy  kychwymad 

tywysogaeth  at  laith  saesnaec  A  chan  vod 
hefyd  llywadraeth  kalon  brenhin  (vegys  y  kyttystia  rystrythur  Ian) 
drwy  law  ddew,  yr  hwn  a  gatwo  eu  ras  yn  hirhoedloc  Iwyddianus 
ffynadwy  Amen.  Onid  bellach  i  nessau  tu  ar  peth  kyfreitiaf  a 
chyssonaf  yngan  a  sonio  am  tanaw  yn  y  vangre  hon  Sef  er  mwyn 
Kymbry  or  nid  oes  gantunt  angwanec  o  ddyfynder  athrowlythyr 
onid  medry  o  vraidd  ddew,  ddarllen  iaith  eu  mameu  ir  hai  hynny 
yn  vnic  o  chwenychant  vegys  y  dylent  vynny  kyfrwyddyt  i  ddarllen 
a  deall  iaith  Saesnec  iaith  heddyw  vrddedic  o  bob  rhyw  oreuddysc 
iaith  gynawn  o  ddawn  a  buddygoliaeth  ac  iaith  nid  chwaith 
anhawdd  i  dyscy  vegys  y  may  pop  nassiwn  yn  i  hyfedyr  ddyscy  eb 
edrych  yn  ILygat  y  boen  nar  gost  ac  yn  angenrheitiach  i  ni  r 
Eymbry  no  neb  wrthei  er  esceuluset  genym  am  y  peth :  Ir  hai 
an  nyscedic  hyny  meddaf  yd  yscrifenned  hyno  wan[6]atra- 
waeth  ac  nid  ir  Rai  tra  chyffarwydd.  Onid  atolwg  i  chwi  y 
Rei  sydd  a  mowrddysc  genwch  ac  a  wyddoch  Eac  mor  werthfawr 
yw  Dyscymwneuthur  awch  hunain  yn  ol  ddull  saint  Pawl  ympop 
peth  i  pawp  A  moeswch  hefyd  (val  y  dywaid  yr  vnrhyw  Pawl) 
modd  yr  abwydir  rhai  bychain  a  bara  a  llaeth  borthi  o  hon- 
awch  chwitheu  yr  anyscedic  a  mwydion  ych  goruchelddysc 
ac  nid  a  godido  wocrwydd  athronddysc.  Ac  velly  os  chwchwi  ni 
chndddiwch  dryssor  yr  Arglwydd  onid  i  gyfranny  yny  gyfle  ir 
angenogion  o  ddysceidaetha  doethineb  ai  gyfryw  betheu  ereill: 
Gobeitho  i  dyry  duw  vath  ysprydoldeb  vddunt  hwytheu  ac  na 
sathrant  val  modi  dim  och  gemau  nach  main  gwyrthfawr  ac  na 
chodant  ich  erbyn  val  kwn  ar  vedyr  awch  brathy/  Eithyr  etto 
eilwaith  i  ymady  a  chyfeilornson  /  ac  or  diweddi  ddechreu  ar  hysbysy 
a  silltau  hanes  ac  ystyriaeth  y  llyfer  yma  Ac  yn 
Ystynaeth  y  gymeint  nad  ynt  y  llytthyrennen  yn  vn  ddywediat 
nac  yn  vn  draythiad  yn  sasnec  ac  ynghymraec : 
Yn  gyntaf  dim  y  ddys  yn  datkan  ac  yn  honny 
Enwr  llyfyr.  paddelwy  darlleir  ac  y  trayther  hwy  yn  ol 
tafodiad  y  Sason  ac  yno  esampleu  o  eirieu  kyfaddas 
yn  kynlyn/  A  chwedy  hynny  y  mae  y  Gairllyfyr  ner  Geiriawe 
saesnec  yn  dechry  yr  hwn  a  elwir  yn  saesnec  an  Englis  dic- 
sionary  ys  es  yw  hyny  kynullfa  o  eirieu  seisnic/  achos  ky- 
nulleidfa  o  eirieu  seisnic  yd  ywr  holl  llyfer  hayach  / 
^n  71  •^wn  os  ^eliwch  yn  dda  arnaw  y  ddys  yn 
kadw  order  a  threfyn  ynto :  o  bleit  ni  chymysced 
dim  or  geirieu  bendromwnwgyl  ynto  val  y  damwyniai  vddunt 
syrthio  ym  meddwll  or  tro  kyntaf :  Eithyr  ef  adfeddylied  vyth  er 
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[5]  1f  William  Salesbury  to  the  reader. 

T)ossil)ly,  gentle  reader,  it  would  not  have  been  irrelevant  to  shew 
JL  and  declare  what  advantage,  what  gain  and  what  profit,  would 
result  to  any  one,  who  should  devote  any  time  to  reading  and  study- 
ing this  book,  but  that  his  majesty,  the  king, 

together  with  his  council  has  received  it,  as  an       Authorisation  of  the 
acceptable  and  suitable  help  ^and  aid  for  the       t°hte 
induction  of  the  principality  into  the  English       from 
language,  and  because  the  inclining  of  the 
heart  of  the  king  (as  shewn  by  the  holy  scripture)  is  from  God,  who 
I  pray  may  preserve  his  grace  in  long  life  prosperity  and  success. 
Amen.     But  now  to  come  to  the  most  important  and  necessary  sub- 
ject to  be  treated  of  in  this  place,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  Welshmen 
who  do  not  possess  more  learning  than  the  bare  ability  to  read  their 
own  tongue,  and  of  those  only  who  may,  as  they  ought,  desire  in- 
struction in  reading  and  understanding  the  English  language,  a 
language  at  present  renowned  for  all  excellent  learning,  full  of 
talent    and  victory,   a  language    moreover  not  difficult  to  learn, 
which  persons  of  every  nation  acquire  fluently,  without  regarding 
trouble  and   expense,  and  to  Welshmen  more  necessary  than  to 
any  other  people,  however  much  we  may  neglect  it.     Eor  these 
untaught  persons,  then,  so  much  elementary  teaching  was  written, 
[6]  and  not  for  the  well  versed.     But  I  desire  of  you  who  are 
possessed  of  higher  attainments,  and  know  how  valuable  is  educa- 
tion, that  you  would  after  the  manner  of  Saint  Paul,  make  your- 
selves all  things  to  all  men,  and   condescend  also  (as   the  same 
Paul  says,)  since  babes  are  fed  with  bread  and  milk,  to  feed  the 
ignorant  with  the  crumbs  of  your  superior  knowledge,  and  not  with 
the  excellency  of  high  scholarship.     And  thus  if  you  do  not  hide 
the  treasure  of  the  Lord,  but  dispense  it  as  opportunity  ofiers,  by 
supplying  it  to  those  in  need  of  learning  and  wisdom,  and  other 
like  things,  I  trust  God  may  grant  to  them  such  a  spirit,  that 
they  may  not  like  swine,  trample  your  gems  and  precious  stones 
under  their  feet,  and  that  they  may  not  rise  like 
dogs  against  you,  ready  to  bite  you.   But  now  again       Object  of  the 
to  leave  all  digression  and  to  begin  to  set  forth  the       whole  book, 
object  and  import  of  this  book.    Inasmuch  as  all  the 
letters  are  not  said  and  sounded  alike  in  English  and  in  Welsh,  first 
of  all  we  declare  and  affirm  the  mode  in  which  they  are  read  and 
sounded  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  people,  with 
examples  of  suitable  words  following.     After  which 
the  English  Wordbook  or  Dictionary  begins,  which       Name  of  the 
means  a  collection  of  English  words,  for  the  whole       Book, 
book  is,  indeed,  a  collection  of  English  words.     In       Order  of  th 
which  if  you  carefully  notice,  order  and  arrangement       Words. 
are  kept :  for  the  words  are  not  mixed  helter  skelter 
in  it,  as  they  might  happen  to  tumble  to  my  mind  at  first  thought. 
But  with  constant  reflection,  for  the  sake  of  the  [7]  unlearned, 
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mwyn  yr  a[7]nyscedic  gyfryw  vodd  ac  y  darfy  helkyt  pop  gair 
(hyd  y  deuei  kof )  yw  van  gyfaddas   chunan :  Ac  velly  yr  holl 
eirien  ac  /  a  /  yn  y  llythyren  gyntaf  oe  dechreu  a  gymilled  i  gyd  ir 
vnlle  :  A  phop  gair  yn  dechry  a  b  /  yn  yn  llythyr  kyntaf  o  honaw 
a  ossodet  or  neulltuy  /  Ar  geirieu  a  c  /  yn  eu  dechreuad  a  wahaned 
hwytheu  or  neulltuy:  Ar  geirieu  a  ddechreant  ac  ch,  a  ddidolet 
hwynte  ehunain  /  A  rhei  a  d  /  yn  i  kychwyn  a  gasclet  ac  a  ossodet 
mewn  man  arall  /  Ac  val  hyn  y  rayed  y  llaill  pop  vn  i  sefyll  dan 
vaner  i  Captelythyr  ddechreuol  /  Ac  wrth  hynny 
pan  chwe  nychoch  gaffael  Saesnec  am  ryw  air 
rae^.6  kamberaec :  Yn  gyntaf  /  edrychwch  pa  lythyren 

vo  ynnechreu  r  gair  hwnw  yn  anianol/  o  bleit  os/ 
a  /  vydd  hi  /  spiwch  am  tanaw  ynplith  y  Restyr 
eirieu  a  vont  yn  dechre  ac  a  /  ac  yn  y  van  hono  ar  y  gyfer  yn  y 
rhes  o  eirieu  saesnec  y  keffwch  Saxonaec  iddo  /  Eithyr  gwiliwch 
yn  dda  rhac  ych  twyllo  yn  kam  geisio  gair  allan  oe  van  briod 
gyfaddas/  vegys  pe  i  keisiech  vn  or  geirieu  hyn  yr  ystym  ar 
agwedd  y  maent  yn  gorwedd  yn  y  penill  yma  Mae  i  mi  gangen  dee 
o  vedwen  Achos  ni  wasnaetha  ywch  wrth  geisio  saesnec  am  (gangen) 
chwilio  am  danaw  ymysc  y  geirieu  yn  dechreu  a  g  /  namyn  ymhlith 
y  geirieu  a  vo  k  yn  y  dechreu  /  y  dylyech  espio  am  danaw  /  ay 
Saesnec  vydd  gar  i  vron :  Canys  y  gair  kroyw  kyssefinydyw  Gangen 
ac  nid  gangen  kyd  bo  r  ymadrodd  kymraec  yn  kyfleddfy  k  yn  g  /  ac 
yn  peri  sonic  t  /  val  d  /  a  b  /  val  v  /  yn  y  geiriey  hyn  dec  o  vedwen  / 
Ac  am  hyny  rhait  i  chwi  graffy  byth  pa  lythyren  a  vo  yn  dechre 
r  gair  pan  draether  ar  y  ben  ehun  allan  o  ymadrodd  vegys  y 
dangosseis  vchod  /  Ac  velly  yn  ol  y  dadawc  naturiol  draethiad  y 
mae  i  ch[8]wi  geisio  o  mynwch  chwi  gael  pop  gair  yn  y  gairllyfer 
yma  /  0  bleit  vegys  na  ddysgwyl  neb  onid  ynfyd  pan  el  i  wiala  ir 
koet  gaifael  gwiail  yn  tyfy  yn  vn  ystym  y  byddant  wedy  r  eilio  am 
gledyr  y  plait  /  velly  r  vn  modd  ni  ddiscwyl  neb  onid  rhy  angcel- 
fyyd  gaffael  pop  rhyw  air  yn  y  gairllyfyr  yn  vn  ystym  nag  yn  vn 
agwedd  i  ddywediat  a  chwe  dy  i  blethy  ym- 
Kyngor  ysmala  parwyden  ymadrodd/  Ac  eb  law  hyn  oil  a 
ddywedais  ymblaenllaw/  Kymerwchhyn  o  gyngor 
gyd  a  chwi  y  sawl  gymry  a  chwenychoch  ddyscy 
gartref  wrth  tan  Saesnec  /  Nid  amgcn  no  gwybod  o  honawch  na 
ddarlleir  ac  na  thraethir  pop  gair  saesnec  mor  llawnllythyr  ac  mor 
hollawl  ac  yd  screfenner  Vegys  hyn  God  le  wyth  you  yr  hwn  a 
draetha  r  kyffredin  /  God  biwio :  A  swrn  o  eirieu  ereill  a  yscrifenir 
hefyd  Eyw  sillafeu  ynthunt  yn  vn  ffunut  eithyr  ni  ddarlleir  ddim 
honunt  or  vn  ffynyt  val  y  rhai  hyn  or  naill  ddarlleyad  lowe,  crowe, 
trowe  ar  hain  a  ddarlleir  bo  bwa  :  kro  /  bran :  tro/  tybyeid/  A  rhai 
hyn  hefyd  a  escrifenir  y  pen  diwaythaf  vdddunt  yr  vn  ffunut  ac 
ir  llaill  or  blaen  eithyr  i  ddarllen  a  wnair  yn  amgenach  cowe,  lowe, 
nowe,  narrowe,  sparowe  y  rhai  a  ddywedir  yn  gyffredin  val  hyn 
kow  /  buwch :  low  /  lowio  :  now  yn  awr :  narrw  kyfing :  sparw 
ederyn  y  to/  Ac  am  gyfryw  ddamwynieu  yr  hyn  y  byddei 
ryddygyn  ir  ddarlleydd  i  nodi  pe  doe  kof  chwaith  i  scrifeny 
mae  goreu  kyngor  a  vetrwyf  vi  ir  neb  (val  y  dywedais  ymlaen) 
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every  word  (so  far  as  memory  served)  was  chased  to  its  own  proper 
position.  Thus  all  the  words  having  a  for  the  first  letter  were  at 
the  outset  collected  into  the  same  place.  Then  all  words  beginning 
with  I  were  placed  apart.  So  with  c,  and  ch,  and  d.  Thus  also  of 
all  the  rest,  every  word  is  ranged  under  the  standard  of  its  captain 
letter.  Thus  when  you  require  the  English  for  any  Welsh  word ; 
First  observe  what  is  the  first  letter  naturally ; 
if  it  is  a  for  example,  look  for  the  word  under  the  ^ 
series  a,  and  having  found  the  word,  in  the  opposite  E 
column  for  English  you  will  get  the  English  for  it.  Welsh. 
But  be  very  careful  not  to  be  misled,  to  seek  amiss 
a  word  out  of  its  own  proper  place.  Eor  example,  if  you  trace  the 
words  in  the  form  and  aspect  in  which  they  lie  in  the  following  line 
Mae  i  mi  gangen  dec  o  vedwen  [Est  mihi  ramus  pulcher  betullae]. 
Eor  it  will  not  serve  you  to  look  for  the  English  for  gangen 
among  words  which  begin  with  g,  but  under  &,  because  the  pure 
radical  word  is  kangen  not  gangen,  and  the  English  meaning  will  be 
found  opposite  the  radical  word.  Eor  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Welsh  to  soften  the  initial  consonant,  as  ktog,  t  to  d,  I  to  #,  in 
certain  positions,  as  in  the  words  dec  o  vedwen  [ramus  betullae]. 
Therefore  you  must  always  consider  what  is  the  initial  letter  when 
the  word  stands  alone,  out  of  connection,  as  I  observed  above. 
So  it  is  in  the  normal  natural  utterance  of  the  word  that  you  are 
to  seek,  if  you  wish  to  find  every  word  in  this  lexicon.  Eor  as 
none  but  an  idiot  would  expect,  [8]  when  going  to  gather  osiers, 
to  meet  with  rods  growing  in  the  form  they  are  seen  after  being 
plaited  round  the  frame-work  of  a  basket,  in  the  same  manner 
none  but  an  unskilful  person  will  expect  to  find  every  word  in 
the  dictionary  in  the  form  and  shape  in  which  it  is  found  when 
woven  in  the  partition  wall  of  a  sentence.  In  addition  to  all 
I  have  already  said  observe  this  further  direction,  . ,  . 
such  of  you,  Welshmen,  as  desire  to  learn  English  Welshmen 
at  your  own  firesides.  You  cannot  fail  to  know  that 
in  English  they  do  not  read  and  pronounce  every  word  literally 
and  fully  as  it  is  written.  Eor  example,  GOD  BE  WYTH  YOU,  which 
the  commonalty  pronounce  God  liwio  (God  birwi.ro).  And  a 
heap  of  other  words  also  are  written,  as  to  some  of  their  syllables 
in  the  same  way,  but  are  not  pronounced  in  the  same  way,  as 
the  following :  BOWE,  CROWE,  TROWE  which  are  read  bo  (boo)  Iwa 
[arcus],  kro  (kroo)  bran  [cornix],  tro  (troo)  tybyeid  [opinor]. 
The  following  also  have  precisely  the  same  termination  as  the 
above  but  are  differently  read,  COWE,  LOWE,  NOWE,  NARROWE, 
SPAROWE,  which  are  usually  spoken  kow  (kou)  buwch  [vacca],  low 
(lou)  low io  [mugire],  now  (nou)  yn  awr  [nunc],  narrw  (naru) 
Tcyfing  [angustus],  sparw  (sparu)  ederyn  y  to  [passer].  With  re- 
gard to  such  cases  as  the  reader  may  find  too  difficult  to  remem- 
ber, much  less  write,  the  best  advice  I  have  for  such  as  may 
not  be  able  to  go  to  England  (as  I  have  already  said),  where  the 
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or  ni  edy  anghaffael  iddo  vyned  i  loecr  lie  mae  r  iaith  yn 
gynenid  /  ymofyn  o  honaw  ac  vn  a  wypo  Saesnec  (o  bleit  odit  o 
blwyf  ynkymbry  eb  Sasnigyddion  yntho)  [9]  paddelw  y  gelwir 
y  peth  ar  peth  yn  sasnec.  Ac  yno  dal  a  chraffy  pa  vodd  y  traythai 
ef  y  gair  ne  r  geirieu  hyny  yn  saisnigaidd  /  a  chyd  a  hyny  kymeryd 
y  llyfer  yraa  yn  angwanec  o  goffaduriaeth  yn  absen  athrawon/  ac 
yn  diffic  dyscyawdwyr  yr  iaith.  Dewch  yn  ach  a 

Dyscwch  nes  oesswch  Saesnec 

Doeth  yw  e  dysc  da  iaith  dec. 
^f  Y  gwyddor  o  lythyrenneu  bychain. 

A  a.  b.  c.  ch.  d.  dd.  e.  f.  ff.  g.  gh.  h.  i.  k.  1.  U.  m. 
n\.  n.  i\.  o.  p.  r.  v.  f.  ff.  s.  ft.  t.  th.  v.  u.  w.  y. 

If  Egwyddor  or  llythreneu  kanolic  o  vaint. 
•J*  a.   b.   c.    d.  e.  f.   g.  gh.   h.  i.  k.  1.  m.  no.  o.  p.   q.  r.   «. 
f.  s.  t.  v.  u.  x.  y.  z.  ff.   ff.  ft.  w.   &.  i.    9. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  H.  I.  K.  L.  M.  K  0.  P.  Q.  E.  S. 
T.  TJ.  Y. 

^f  Grwyddor  or  vath  vwyaf  ar  lythyreu. 

ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPaHSTUX.-, 

[10]  llank 

[11]  *|f  Natur  a  sain  y  llythyreu  vchod  yn  Saesnec. 

A-  Seisnic  sydd  vn  natur  ac  (a)  gymreic/  val  y  may  yn  eglur 
yn  y  geirieu  hyn  o  saesnec  ale  /  aal :  ac  ymhymraec  kwrw :  pale 
paal:  sale  sal:  0  ddieithyr  Eyw  amser  y  kaiff/  a/  sain  y  dipton 
(aw)  yn  enwedic  pan  ddel  ef  o  vlayn  I/  ne  II  j  val  y  may  yn  eglurach 
drwy  y  geirieu  nynn :  lalde  bawld  moel  ball  bawl,  pel :  wall  wawl 
gwal :  Ond  yn  Eyw  eirieu  i  dodant  weithie  (a)  yn  lledsegur  er  a 
gyfrifwn  a  ymarferai  oe  nerth  ehunan  /  namyn  yn  hydi^ach  ymrithio 
yn  Eith  yn  bocal  (e)  ni  a  wnae  ir  darlleydd,  val  hyn  ease  ies  es- 
mwythdra  :  leaue  lief  kenad :  sea  see  mor :  yea  /  'ie  /  Ond  nith 
rwystyr  vath  eirieu  ahyn  di  ond  yn  anfynech. 


B.  yn  sacsonaec  a  /  b  /  yn  Camberaec  ynt  vnllais  val  yn  y  geirieu 
hynn :  la  be  baab  /  baban :  Irede  bred  /  bara.  Ac  ni  newidir  b, 
seisonic  am  lythyren  aran  val  y  gwnair  a  /  b  /  gymberaec. 

(J.  wrth  i  darllen  yn  sasonaec  a  chambraec  sydd  yn  vn  lief  onid  o 
vlayn  e  /  i  /  y  /  canys  o  vlayn  y  tair  llythyren  hyn  val  s  /  vydd  i  son 
vegys  hynn  Face  ffas  wyneb  gracyouse  grasiws  /  rraddlawn  /  codicyon 
condisywn. 

Cll-  nid  yw  dim  tebyc  yn  sacsonaec  ac  ymghamberaec  :  Ac  nid 
oes  ynghamraec  lythyren  na  llythyrenneu  ai  kyfflyba  3  n  iawn  /  eithyr 
may  sain  /  tsi  /  kyn  gyfflypet  iddi  ar  efydd  ir  aur  /  val  yn  y  gair  hwn 
churche  tsurts  ecleis. 
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language  is  native,  is,  let  him  inquire  of  one  who  knows  English 
(for  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  without  some  person  in  it  conversant 
with  English),  [9]  and  ask  how  such  and  such  a  thing  is  called 
in  English.  And  observe  carefully  how  he  sounds  the  word  or 
words  in  English,  and,  in  the  absence  of  masters,  and  lack  of 
teachers  of  the  language,  take  this  book,  as  an  additional  re- 
minder. Come  then  and 

Learn  English  speech  until  you  age  ! 
"Wise  he,  that  learns  a  good  language ! 
^f  The  Alphabet  of  small  letters. 

A.  a.  b.  c.  ch.  d.  dd.  e.  f.  ft.  g.  gh.  h.  i.  k.  1.  U.  m. 
n\.  n.  r\.  o.  p.  r.  «.  f.  ff.  s.  s.  ft.  t.  th.  v.  u.  w.  y. 

^[  The  alphabet  of  medium  letters. 

4*  a.  b.  c.  d.  e.  f.  g.  gh.  h.  i.  k.  1.  m.  n.  o.  p.  q.  r.  fc. 
f.  s.  t.  v.  u.  x.  y.  z.  ff.  ff.  ft.  w.  &  s.  9. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  E.  G.  H.  I.  K  L.  M.  JS".  0.  P.  Q.  E.  S. 
T.  U.  Y. 

K  The  Alphabet  of  Capital  letters. 

ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPaRSTUXV 

[10]  Wmk. 

[11]  II  The  nature  and  sound  of  the  above  letters  in  English. 

A  in  English  is  of  the  same  sound  as  a  in  Welsh,  as  is  evident 
in  these  words  of  English,  ALE  aal  (aal)  Icwrw  [cerevisia]  ;  PALE 
paal  (paal)  [pallidus],  SALE  sal  (saal)  [venditio]  (p.  61).  Except 
sometimes  A  has  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  aw  (au)  especially 
when  it  precedes  L  or  LL,  as  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  these 
words :  BALDE  bawld  (bauld)  moel  [calvus],  BALL  bawl  (baul)  pel 
[pila],  WALL  wawl  (waul)  gwal  [murus]  (p.  143,  194).  But  in 
certain  words  they  place  A  sometimes,  as  we  should  consider  it, 
rather  carelessly  according  to  our  custom,  out  of  its  own  power  and 
rather  metamorphosed  into  the  vowel  <?,  as  EASE  ees  (eez)  esmwythdra 
[otium],  LEAUE  leef  (leev)  kenad  [venia,  licentia],  SEA  see  (see)  mor 
[mare],  YEA  ie  (jee)  [etiam]  (p.  80).  But  words  of  this  kind  will 
not  often  perplex  thee,  gentle  reader. 

B  in  English  and  b  in  "Welsh  have  the  same  sound,  as  in  these 
words :  BABE  baab  (baab)  baban  [infans],  BREDE  bred  (breed,  bred) 
bar  a  [panis].  And  B  in  English  is  not  changed  for  another  letter 
as  is  done  with  b  in  Welsh. 

C  in  reading  English,  as  in  Welsh,  has  the  same  sound,  except 
before  E,  i,  Y,  for  before  these  three  letters  it  is  sounded  as  s  (s). 
For  example  FA.CE  ffas  (faas)  wyneb  [facies],  GEACYOUSE  grasiws 
(graa'si,us)  rraddlawn  [gratiosus],  CONDICYON  condisywn  (kondis^un) 
[conditio.] 

Ch  is  not  at  all  like  in  English  and  in  Welsh.  And  there 
are  not  in  Welsh  any  letter  or  letters  which  correctly  represent  it, 
but  the  sound  of  tsi  (tsi,  tsj)  is  as  like  it  as  brass  is  to  gold,  as  in 
the  following  word  CHUBCHE  tsurts  (tsh^rtsh)  ecleis  [ecclesia]. 
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[12]  D-  ymghamraec  a  sacsonaec  nid  amrafaelia  i  gallu  val  y 
dyellir  yn  y  geirieu  hynn  or  ddwy  iaith :  Duke  /  duwk  due :  dart 
dart  dart.  Eithyr  nota  hyn  yn  dda  pan  welych  dwy  /  dd  /  yn  dyfod 
ynghyd  yn  sasnaec  nid  val  /  dd  /  gymbereic  vydd  i  grym  /  ond  cadw 
awno  pop  vn  i  llais  gynefinol :  Ac  nid  lleddfy  A  wnan  ond  cledy  yn 
gledachvegys  yny  gerieu  hyn  laddre  lad-dr/  yscol  bladd1  blad-der 
chwyssige.  D.  hefyd  yw  terfyn  berf  o  amsereu  perphaith  amper- 
phaith  a  mwy  nag  amherffaith/  val  am  y  gair  hwnn  loued  /  carwn/ 
kereis  /  carysswn  &c. 


E-  a  ddarlleir  yn  sasnaec  gweith  val  /  e  /  gymberaic  gwaith  val/  i  / 
gymberaic  /  a  gweithe  ereill  yniwedd  gair  i  tau  ac  i  bydd  vut  val 
scheua  yn  hebriw  neu  vegys  y  gwelwch/  w/  yn  diwed'  y  geirieu 
hynn  o  Camberaec  kynddelw/  ardelw/  kefnderw/  syberw/  buddelw/ 
marwnad  /  catwderw  :  yny  rhain  wrth  eu  darlain  ay  traythy  /  w  / 
a  dawdd  ymaith  ac  velly  y  dywedyt  a  wnair  kyndell/  ardel/ 
kefnder/  syber/ budel/  marnad/  catderw/  Yelly/  e/  yn  diwedyy 
geirieu  saesnec  a  dawdd  ymaith  a  cham  mwyaf  o  ddiwed  pop 
gair  wrth  i  draithy  vegys  o  ddiwedd  y  geirieu  hynn  emperoure 
emperwr  ac  nid  emperwrey  darlleir  :  yr  hwn  air  sasnec  arwyddoka 
ymghymraec  ymerawtr:  Ac  velly  am  euermore  efermwor  tragowydd. 
Ac  yn  y  ddeuair  saesnec  vchot  may  y  ddwy  (e  /  e)  gyntaf  o  bob  vn 
yn  vn  llais  ac  e/  o  gamberaec/  neu  e/  Uatin  neu  epsylon  o  roec.  Ar 
e  /  ddiwaethaf  yn  tewi  /  val  y  may  /  w  /  yny  geirieu  a  soniais  am 
tanun  gynnef.  Ond  yn  enwedic  pan  ddel/  e/  yn  ol/  1/ne/  r/ 
yniwedd  gair  sacsonaec  [13]  ni  chlywir  dim  o  ywrthei  ar  dauod 
sais :  ond  o  chlywyt  peth  o  ywrthei  /  kynt  y  dyfalyt  y  bot  hi  o 
vlaen  I/  ne  r/  nag  oe  hoi :  val  y  traythant  hi  ar  y  geirieu  yma/  able, 
sable,  twyncle,  wryncle,  thodre,  wondre,  yr  hyn  eirieu  ac  ereill  a 
deruynant  yn  vn  odyl  a  rai  hyn  ni  chlywn  i  sais  yni  darllain  onid 
vegys  pe  byddem  ni  yw  scriueny  drwy  adael/  e/  heibo/  val  hynn/ 
abl  /  sabl /  twinkl /  wrinkl /  thwndr /  wndr :  neu  val  pe  bay  /  -e/  o 
vlayn  yr  1  /  ne  yr  r  /  val  hyn  saddell,  thonder :  Ond  ni  ddylie  vot 
chwaith  dieithyr  vath  ddarlleyad  a  hwnw  i  ni  yr  kambry  paam  onid 
ym  nineu  yn  darllein  drwy  doddi  ymaith  dwy  ne  dair  o  amrafael 
lythyreu  vegys  y  may  yn  eglur  yn  y  geirieu  yma  popl  dros  popol, 
kwbl  dros  kwbwl :  papr  /  ac  eithr  lie  y  dylem  ddy wedyt  papyr  /  ac 
eythyr  /  Ond  raid  y  w  madde  i  bob  tafawd  i  ledlef,  a  goddef  i  bob 
iaith  i  phriodoldeb.  Heuyd  natur  y  vocal/  e/  pan  orphenno  air 
sacsonaec  esmwythau  ue  veddalhau  y  sillaf  a  ddel  oe  vlayn  val 
hynn  hope  hoop/  gobeith:  lake,  baak/  poby:  chese /  tsis  caws. 
Eithyr  dal  yn  graff  ar  ddywedyat  y  gair  ackw  chese,  o  bleit  yr 
e  /  gyntaf  sydd  vn  llais  ac,  i,  on  hiaith  ni :  ar  e,  ddiwaythaf  yn 
sefyll  yn  vut  val  y  dywedais  or  blayn  y  damwyniai  iddi  vod  ryw 
amser.  E,  hefyd  o  vlayn  s,  ynniwedd  enweu  lliosawc,  sef  yw 
hynny  ir  anyscedic  geirieu  a  arwyddockaant  vch  pen  rhifedi  vn 
peth,  a  ddislanna  wrth  eu  dywedyt  val  o  ddiwedd  yr  enweu  heur 
geirieu  hynn  kynges,  brenhinedd :  frendes,  kereint :  tentes,  pepyll/  yr 
hain  a  ddarlleir  kings  /  frinds  /  tents.  A  gwybyddet  y  darlleydd  nad 
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[12]  D  in  Welsh  and  English  do  not  disagree  in  their  powers, 
as  may  be  understood  in  these  words  from  the  two  languages  :  DUKE 
duwk  (dyyk)  due  [dux],  DART  dart  (dart)  dart  [jaculum].  Eut  note 
this  well  when  you  see  two  DD  coming  together  in  English,  they 
have  not  the  power  of  dd  in  "Welsh  (dh),  but  each  retains  its  usual 
sound.  And  it  does  not  soften,  on  the  contrary  it  hardens  the 
sound,  as  in  the  following  words :  LADDEE  lad-dr  (lad'er)  yscol 
[scala],  BLADD'  llad-der  (blad'er)  chwyssigen  [vesica].  D  also  is 
the  termination  of  the  perfect,  imperfect,  and  pluperfect  tenses,  as 
in  the  word  LOVED  (luvd)  carwn,  Jcereis,  carysswn  [amabam,  amavi, 
amaveram]. 

E  is  pronounced  in  English  sometimes  as  e  Welsh  (e),  sometimes 
as  i  Welsh  (i),  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  words,  it  is  silent  or 
mute  as  sheva  in  Hebrew,  or  as  you  see  w  at  the  end  of  these  words 
in  Welsh :  kynddelw,  ardelw,  kefnderw  sylerw,  buddelw,  marwnad, 
catwderw,  in  which  the  w  is  melted  away  in  reading  and  speaking 
and  so  they  are  sounded  kyndell,  ardel,  kefnder,  syler,  ludel,  marnad, 
catderw.  Similarly  E  final  in  English  words  is  melted  away,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  end  of  every  word  in  pronunciation,  as  in 
the  following  words :  EMPEEOUEE  pronounced  emperwr  (enrperur), 
and  not  emperwrey  (empeimrrei)  which  word  in  Welsh  signifies 
ymerawtr  [imperator].  And  so  EUEEMOEE  efermwor  (evermoor, 
evermuur,  evermwor)  tragowydd  [semper].  In  the  two  English 
words  above,  the  two  first  E,  E,  of  each,  has  the  same  sound  as  the 
Welsh  e  or  Latin  0,  or  the  Greek  epsylon.  And  the  final  E  is  mute 
as  w  is  in  the  words  I  have  already  mentioned.  Moreover  especially 
when  E  final  follows  L  or  r,  [13]  it  is  not  heard  from  English 
tongues.  But  if  it  is  heard  at  all,  it  is  rather  before  the  L  or  E  than 
after,  as  they  pronounce  the  following  words :  ABLE,  SABLE,  TWYNCLE, 
WEYNCLE,  THONDEE,  wosrDEE,  which  words,  together  with  others  of 
the  same  termination,  in  hearing  an  Englishman  read  them,  seem 
as  if  written  without  the  E,  thus  :  obi,  sail,  twinkl,  wrinU,  thwndr, 
wndr,  (aa*b'l,  saa'b'l,  twiqk*'!,  wnqk1'!,  thmrd'r,  wmrd'r),  [potens, 
niger,  scintillare,  ruga,  tonitru,  miraculum,] ;  or  as  if  the  E  were 
written  before  the  L  or  E  :  thus  SADDELL,  THONDEE  (sad'el,  thmrder), 
[ephippium,  tonitru.]  Eut  such  pronunciations  ought  not  to  be 
strange  to  us  Welshmen,  for  do  we  not  also  in  reading  melt  away  two 
or  three  letters  at  times,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  :  popl  for 
popol  [populus],  kwbl  for  kwbwl  [totus],  papr  and  eithr,  where  we 
should  say  papyr  [papyrus]  and  eytJiyr  [sed].  Eut  every  tongue 
must  be  pardoned  its  peculiarities,  and  every  language  allowed  its 
idioms.  Further  it  is  the  nature  of  E  final  to  soften  and  prolong 
the  syllable  which  precedes  it  as:  HOPE  hoop  (noop)  gobeith  [spes], 
BAKE  baak  (baak)  poly  [coquere  panem  ut  pistor],  CHESE  tsis  (tshiiz) 
caws  [caseus].  Eut  observe  carefully  the  word  CHESE,  for  the  first 
E  has  the  sound  of  i  in  our  tongue,  and  the  E  final  is  mute  as  before 
described.  E  also  before  s  at  the  end  of  plural  nouns, — that  is,  (for 
the  sake  of  the  unlearned,)  names  which  signify  a  number  of  any- 
thing,— disappears  in  pronunciation,  as  in  the  following :  KYNGES, 
Irenhinedd  [reges],  FEENDES  kereint  [amici],  TENTES  pepyll  [tentoiia], 
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yw  [14]  A  gwybyddet  y  darlleydd  nad  yw  y  Ruwl  yma  yn 
gwasanaythy  i  bob  enw  lliosawc  o  bleit  pan  ddel  c,  ch,  g,  neu  e, 
arall  o  vlayn  y  ddywedetic  e,  pally  a  wna  y  ruwl  hon  canys  yna  e, 
a  draythir  yn  vnngus  neu  val  yn  y,  ni :  val  yn  y  geirieu  hynn 
dyches  deitsys  /  ffossydd :  faces :  ffaces  /  wynebeu :  oranges,  oreintsys  / 
afale  orayds :  trees,  triys  prenneu. 

f,  seicsonic  ehun  sydd  gymeint  o  synnwyr  ynthei  ac  mewn  dwy 
f,  f,  gambereic  wedy  gwascy  eu  penneu  yngkyd  val  hyn  :  fole,  ffwl, 
ffol  ne  ynuyd 

/,  ac/,  yn  sasnec  a  dreythir  yn  vnmodd,  eythyr/',  yn  ddwyscach, 
ac  /,  yn  yscafnach  a  gymerir :  /,  yn  yscafu,  val  ymay  chefe,  tsiff 
pennaf  /  ff,  yn  ddwysc  neu  yn  drom  val  yn  y  gair  hwn  su/ret 
swffffer  dioddef: 

G,  seisnic  a  ch/  o  saesnec  ynt  daran  debyc  eu  sain  ie  mor  debyc  i 
son  yw  gilydd  ac  yd  yscriuena  sags  ny  bo  dra  dyscedic  yn  aill  yn 
ller  Hall  vegys  y  damwain  yn  y  gair  hwn  churge  yn  lie  churche 
tsiurts  eglwys.  Eythyr  g/  yn  sasnec  o  vlaen,  a,  o,  u,  a  gweithe  o 
vlayn  e  /  neu  y,  nid  adweynir  i  llais  rac  g,  gambereic,  val  hyn 
galaunt  galawnt/  gelding  gelding  /  plage,  plaag  pla/  God,  dyw/  gutte  / 
gwt  coluddyn/  Gylbert  /  gilbert :  Ond  pan  ddel  g/  o  vlaen/  e/  i/  neu 
y/  val  ch,  seisnic  neu  tsadde  o  hebrew  vydd  i  lief  or  rhan  vrnychaf 
vegys  hyn  gynger  tsintsir/  sinsir/  Gwilia  hyn  etto  yn  dda  pan 
ddelont  dwy  gg/  ynghyd/  kydleisio  eulldwyedd  ac  g/  gamraec  a 
wnant  val  hyn  leggy nge  begging/  yn  cardota/  nagge  nag  keffylyn/ 
',  eg  wy. 


[15]  Gh,  sydd  vn  lief  an  ch,  ni  ond  i  bot  hwy  yn  traythy  yr  gh  / 
eiddunt  yn  yscafhdec  o  ddieythyr  y  mwnwgyl  a  ninneu  yn  pro- 
nwnsio  yr  ch  /  einom  o  eigawn  yn  gyddwfeu.  A  vegys  y  mayn 
anhowddgar  gan  sacson  glywed  rhwnck  y  llythyr  hon  gh  /  velly  may- 
Kymbry  deheubarth  yn  gwachel  son  am  ch,  ond  lleiaf  gallant.  Can 
ti  ay  klywy  hwy  yn  dywedyt  hwaer  a  hwech  lie  ddym  ni  o  ogledd 
kymbry  yn  dywedyt  chwaer  a  chwech. 

Ac  etwa  mi  an  gwelaf  nineu  yn  mogelud  traythy  ch,  yn  vynech 

0  amser  vegys  y  may  yn  ddewisach  genym  ddywedyt  (chwegwaith) 
no  (chwechgwaith)  a  (chwe  vgain)  na  (chwech  vgain).     Ac  im  tyb 

1  nid  hoifach  gan  y  Groecwyr  y  llythyr  ch,  pan  ymchwelynt  or 
ebry w  Johannes  yn   lie   lochanna  /  ac    Isaac    dros  litschack. :    A 
chyffelyp   nad  gwell  gan  y  llatinwyr  y  llythyr  vchot  pryd  bont 
yn  dylyn  yr  vnwedd  ar  groecwyr  ar  drossi  yr  hebrew  ir  llatin  /  ac  yn 
dywedyt  miM  a  nihil  dros  michi  a  nichil    Ond  i  ddibenny  yt  / 
kymer  y  chwrnolat  hwnw  yn  yscafhaf  ac  y  del  erot  wrth  ddywedyt 
iaith  Saxonaec. 

"EL9  sydd  vnwedd  yn  hollawl  y  gyd  ar  Sason  a  nineu,  val  y  may 
Jiaue  haf,  hwde  /  hart  calon  ne  carw  /  holy  holi  santaidd  /  ne  kelyn. 
Onid  yn  rhyw  eirieu  llatin  wedy  saesnigo  nid  anedsir  h,  val  yny 
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which  are  read  Icings  (kiqz),  frinds  (friindz),  tents  (tents).  [14] 
And  be  it  known  to  the  reader  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  to 
every  plural,  for  when  c,  CH,  G,  or  another  E  precedes  the  said  E  the 
rule  fails,  for  then  E  is  pronounced  obscurely  or  as  our  y  (t),  as  in 
the  following  DYCHES  deitsys  (deitsh'fz)  ffossydd  [fossae],  FACES  ffaces 
(faas'ez)  wynebeu  [facies],  ORANGES  oreintsys  (oreindzlm)  afale  orayds 
[aurantia],  TREES  triys  (triHz)  prenneu  [arbores]. 

F  in  English  has  singly  as  much  power  as  two  "Welsh  /,  /,  with 
their  heads  pressed  together,  thus  :  FOLE  ffwl  (fuul),  ffol  ne  ynuyd 
[stultus]. 

FF  and  F  in  English  are  prondunced  alike  but  FF  harder  than  p, 
which  has  a  lighter  sound,  as  in  CHEFE  tsiff  (tshiif  )  pennaf  [prin- 
ceps]  ;  FF  hard  as  in  SUFFKE  swffffer  (suffer)  dioddef 


G-  is  sounded  in  English  very  similar  to  CH,  so  similar  indeed  that 
Englishmen  not  well  educated  write  the  one  for  the  other,  as  in  the 
word  CHURGE  for  CHURCHE  tsiurts  (tsMrtsh)  eglwys  [ecclesia].  But 
G  in  English  before  A,  o,  TJ,  and  sometimes  before  E  or  Y  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  g  Welsh  (g),  thus  GALAUNT  galawnt  (gal-aunt) 
[fortis]  (p.  143),  GELDING  gelding  (geld'iq)  [canterius],  PLAGE  plaag 
(plaag)  pla  [pestis],  GOD  (god)  dyw  [deus],  GUTTE  gwt  (gut)  coluddyn 
[intestinum],  GYLBERT  gilbert  (gtl'bezt).  But  when  G  comes  before 
E,  i,  or  Y,  it  is  sounded  as  CH  in  English,  or  as  tsadde  Y  in  Hebrew 
for  the  most  part,  as  GYNGER  tsintsir  (dzhm'dzher)  sinsir  [zinziber]. 
Note  well  this  again  when  two  GG  come  together,  they  are  sounded 
as  one,  like  g  Welsh,  thus  :  BEGGYNGE  legging  (beg'«q)  yn  cardota 
[mendicans],  NAGGE  nag  (nag)  keffylyn  [mannus],  EGGE  eg  (eg)  wy 
[ovum]. 

[15]  Gh.  has  the  same  sound  as  our  c7i,  except  that  they  sound 
gh  softly,  not  in  the  neck,  and  we  sound  ch  from  the  depth  of  our 
throats  and  more  harshly  (p.  210),  and  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the 
English  to  hear  the  grating  sound  of  this  letter  so  Welshmen  in 
the  South  of  Wales  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible.  For  you  hear  them 
say  hwaer,  and  hwech  (whair,  whekh),  where  we  in  the  j^Torth  of 
Wales  say  chwaer,  and  chwech  (khwair,  khwekh  ^  kwhair,  kwhekh  ?). 

And  still  I  find  that  even  we  often  avoid  pronouncing  ch,  as  we 
prefer  saying  cliwegwaith  (kwegwvaith)  for  chwechgwaith  (kwhekh*- 
gwaith)  [sexies],  and  ^A^^«m(k^hei'gain,  kwhee'i  gain?)  fox  chwech 
vgain  (kwhekh  yygain)  [centum  et  viginti].  And  in  my  opinion 
the  Greeks  were  not  overfond  of  this  sound  when  they  transferred 
from  the  Hebrew,  lohannes  instead  oflochanna,  and  Isaac  for  Htschach. 
And  in  a  similar  manner  the  Latins  had  no  great  liking  for  the 
above  letter,  for  they  follow  the  Greeks  in  transferring  from  Hebrew, 
and  say  mihi  and  nihil  for  michi  and  nichil  (mrm  nrnil,  nii^h'i 
ni/dril).  But  to  conclude  you  may  take  this  guttural  as  light  in 
speaking  English  as  you  can. 

H  is  precisely  the  same  in  English  as  in  Welsh,  as  we  see  in 
HAUE  haf  (nav)  Jiwde  [accipe],  HART  hart  (Hart)  colon  ne  carw  [cor 
vel  cervus],  HOLY  holy  (nooH,  noH)  santaidd  ne  kelyn  [sanctus  vel 
aquifolium].  But  in  some  anglicized  Latin  words  H  is  not  sounded 
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rhain  honeste  onest  /  honour e  onor/  anrhydedd/  exhibition  ecsibisiwn/ 
kynheilaeth/  prohibition  proibisiwn/  gwahardd.  Md  ynganaf  vi  yn 
bot  ni  y  to  yr  o  wrhon  mor  ddiddarwybot  a  dywedyt  gwydd  dros 
gwehydd. 

[16]  I,  oe  hiaith  hwy  sydd  gymeint  ar  ddwy  lythyren  yma  ei, 
on  iaith  ni  /  od  gwescir  y  gyd  ai  dywedyt  yn  vn  sillaf  neu  dyph- 
thong,  yal  yny  gair  hwn, «',  ei  /  mi  ne  myfL  Eythyr  pan  gydseinio 
i,  a  bocal  arall  vn  sain  vydd  hi  yna  a,  g,  seisnic,  ac  achos  eu  bot 
hwy  mor  gyffelypson  mi  weleis  ijei  ympedruster  a  dowt  pa  vn  ai 
ac,  i,  ai  ynte  a,  g,  yd  scriuenynt  ryw  eirieu  ar  rain  maiestie,  gentyll, 
gelousye :  a  rhai  yn  scrifenny  habreioune  ac  ereill  hebergyn,  lluric : 
Ac  velly  mi  welaf  ynghylch  yr  vn  gyffelybrwydd  rwng  y  tair 
Uythyren  seisnic  hynn  ch,  g,  i,  a  rhwng  y  plwm  pewter  ar  ariant, 
sef  yw  hynny,  bod  yn  gynhebyc  yw  gylydd  ar  y  golwc  kyntaf  ac 
yn  amrafaelio  er  hyny  wrth  grafly  arnnnt.  Esampl  o,  i,  yn  gyd- 
eain  lesu,  tsiesuw,  lesu :  lohn  tsion  a  sion  o  lediaith :  ac  leuan 
ynghamroec  loyw  :  ioynt,  tsioynt  kymal. 

K,  ynghymraec  a  saesnec  vn  gyneddf  yw/  ond  yn  saesnec  an- 
uynychach  o  beth  y  dechy  air  val  y  gwelwch  yma,  boke  bwk  llyfyr 
bucke  bwck  bwch :  k,  yn  dechry  gair  kynge  king  /  brenhin :  knot 
kwlwm:  kent. 

"L.  yny  ddwyaith.  ddywededic  nid  amgena  ond  yn  anamylair  i 
llais  val  hyn  lyly  lili  /  lady  ladi  arglwyddes  lad  bachken. 

LI,  yn  saesnec  nid  ynt  dim  tebyc  eu  hansawd  in  11.  ni :  an  11, 
ni  ny  ddysc  byth  yn  iawn  dyn  arallia  ith  i  thraythy  o  ddierth  yny 
vebyd. 

LI,  hefyd  yn  saesnec  nid  yw  yn  dwyn  enw  vn  lly  thyren  eithyr 
dwbyl  1,  neu  1,  ddyplyc  i  gelwir :  a  llais  1,  sydd  yntnun  yn  wastat, 
neu  lais  lambda  pan  ddel  [17]  o  vlayn  iota/  Ond  yn  rhyw  wledydd 
yn  lloecr  val  w,  y  traythant  1  /  ac  II  /  mewn  rhyw  eirieu  val  hyn 
bowd  yn  lie  bold :  bw  dros  bull  /  caw  dros  cal.  Ond  nid  yw  vath 
ddy wediat  onid  llediaith  /  ac  nid  peth  yw  ddylyn  oni  vynny  vloysci 
y  gyd  a  bloyscon. 

M>  ac  n  /  kynggany  awnant  yny  ddwyaith  einom/  ie  ac  ympop 
iaith  ac  i  gwn  ni  ddim  o  y wrthynt  /  yn  Saxonaec  a  dwyts  val  hyn 
man  gwr  men  gwyr. 

0,  kymysclef  an  o  /  ac  an  w/  ni  vydd/  ac  nid  ar  vnwaith  nac  yn 
yr  vn  sillaf  onid  mewn  vn  sillaf  yn  o/  mewn  arall  yn  w/  y  treythir 
val  hynn  to  to  /  bys  troet :  so  so  velly  two  tw/  dau/  to  tw/  ar  at/  i/ 
schole  scwl  /  yscol. 

O,  hefyd  o  vlaen  Id  /  neu  ll/  a  ddarlleir  vegys  pe  bay  w  /  ryngto 
ac  wynt/  mal  hyn  colde,  cowld  oer  bolle,  bowl/  tolle  towl  toll. 
Eithyr  dwy  oo  ynghyd  yn  sasnec  a  soniant  val  w/  ynghymraec 
val  hyn  good,  gwd  da  :  poor  e  pwr  /  tlawd : 

P,  yn  saesnec  nid  yw  vn  ddeddf  a  phi  yn  hebruw  yngroec  neu 
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as  HONESTE  onest  (oirest)  [honestus],  HONOTTEE  onor  (oiror)  anrhydedd 
[honos],  EXHIBITION  ecsibisiwn  (eksibis'i,un)  kynheilaeth  [expositio], 
PEOHLBITION  proibisiwn  (proo, ibis 4,1111)  gwahardd  [prohibitio].  I 
will  not  mention  that  we  are  at  present  so  negligent  as  to  say  gwydd 
(gwydh)  for  gwehydd  (gwee'Hydh)  [textor]. 

[16]  I  in  their  language  is  equivalent  to  the  following  two 
letters  in  ours  ei  (ei),  but  they  are  compressed  so  as  to  be  pronounced 
in  one  sound  or  a  diphthong,  as  in  that  word  of  theirs  I  ei  (ei,  ai)  mi 
[ego]  or  myfi  [egomet].  But  when  it  is  joined  to  another  vowel  it 
has  the  sound  of  Q  English,  and  as  they  are  so  near  alike,  I  have 
met  with  some  in  hesitation  and  doubt,  whether  they  should  write 
certain  words  with  i  or  with  G,  as  the  following:  MAIESTIE,  GENTYLL,, 
GELOUSYE,  and  some  writing  HABEEIOUNE  and  others  HEBEEGYN  lluryy 
[lorica].  Thus  I  observe  the  same  likeness  between  these  three 
English  letters  CH,  G,  and  i,  as  exists  between  pewter  and  silver, 
that  at  first  sight  they  appear  very  like  each  other,  but  on  close  ex- 
amination they  differ.  Eor  example,  IESTJ  tsiesuw  (3>zhee*zyy)  lesu 
[Jesus],  IOHN  tsion  (Dzhon)  and  sion  [Shon]  by  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion, and  lenan  [lohannes]  in  pure  Welsh,  IOYNT  tsioynt  (dzhoint) 
Tcymal  [junctura]  (p,  131). 

K  has  the  same  power  in  Welsh  as  in  English,  but  it  is  not  so 
frequent  at  the  commencement  of  words  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing: BOKE  bwk  (buuk)  llyfyr  [liber],  BUCKE  bwck  (buk)  bwch 
Edama  mas]  :  K  at  the  beginning  of  words  KYNGE  king  (kiq)  brenhin 
rex],  KNOT  (knot)  hwlwm  [nodus]  ;  KENT. 

Ij  in  the  two  languages  does  not  differ  in  sound,  as  LYLY  UU 
(lil*i)  [lilium],  LADY  ladi  (laa*di)  arglwyddes  [domina],  LAD  (lad) 
lachken  [juvenis], 

LI  in  English  is  nothing  like  in  sound  to  our  II  (Ihh),  and  our  II 
will  no  foreigner  ever  learn  to  pronounce  properly  except  in  youth. 

LL  in  English  has  no  distinct  name,  it  is  simply  called  dwbyl  I 
(dub-al  el)  or  twofold  L,  and  it  has  always  the  sound  of  7,  or 
of  lambda  [17]  before  iota.  But  in  some  districts  of  England  it 
is  sounded  like  w  (u),  thus  lowd  (boould)  for  BOLD  [audax],  Iw 
(buu)  for  BULL  [taurus]  \  caw  (kau)  for  CALL  [voco].  (p.  194.)  But 
this  pronunciation  is  merely  a  provincialism,  and  not  to  be  imitated 
unless  you  wish  to  lisp  like  these  lispers. 

M  and  N  are  of  the  same  sound  in  the  two  languages  (and 
indeed  in  every  other  language  I  know).  In  English  they  are 
spoken  thus  man  (man)  gwr  [vir],  men  (men)  gwyr  [viri]. 

0  takes  the  sound  of  o  (o)  in  some  words,  and  in  others  the 
sound  of  w  (u);  thus  TO  to  (too)  bys  troet  [digitus  pedis],  so  so  (BOO) 
velly  [sic],  TWO  tw  (tuu)  dau  [duo],  TO  tw  (tu)  a/*,  at,  i  [ad],  SCHOLE 
scwl  (skuul)  yscol  [schola].  (p.  93.) 

0  also  before  LD  or  LL  is  pronounced  as  though  w  were  inserted 
between  them,  thus  COLDE  cowld  (koould)  oer  [frigidus],  BOLLE  bowl 
(booul)  [crater],  TOLLE  towl  (tooul)  toll  [vectigal]  (p.  194).  But 
two  oo  together  are  sounded  like  w  in  Welsh  (u),  as  GOOD  gwd  (gud, 
guud)  da  [bonus],  POOEE  pwr  (puur)  tlawd  [pauper]  (p.  93). 

P  in  English  has  not  the  same  rule  as  phi  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or 
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yngamroec  achos  yny  teirieith  hyn  y  try  weithie  yn  rliyw  eirieu 
yn  ph : 

Eithyr  sain  sauadwy  sydd  iddi  yn  sasnec  ympop  gair  val :  papyr 
^Q^JT  I  pappe  I  papp  bron  gwraic  neywd:  penne  ydyw  pinn  yscri- 
fenny :  Ac  val  hyn  y  traytha  Sais  y  llyther  p  /  mewn  ymadrodd  / 
and  wytli  a  penne  :  ac  a  phinn :  ac  nid  wyth  a  phenne  neu  ffenne 
y  dywaid  ef. 

Q,  llythyr  dieythyr  ymgamraec  yw  ae  nid  mawr  gartrefigach  yn 
saesnec  vn  gyfraith  a  cha  k/  [18]  y  keffir  q/  val  hynn  quene  kwin 
brenhines :  quarter  kwarter  chwarter  neu  pedwerydd  ran  :  quayle 
sofyliar :  A  gwybydd  may  u  /  yw  kydymeith  q  /  can  ni  welir  byth 
q  /  eb  u  /  yw  chynlyn  mwy  nar  goc  heb  i  gwichelll. 

R/  sydd  anian  yny  ddwyiaith  hyn  eythyr  ni  ddyblyr  ac  nid 
hanedlyr  E,  /  vyth  yn  dechreu  gair  sasnec  val  y  gwnair  yngroec 
ac  yncamroec  modd  hyn 

JRhoma  rrufain  ne  rhufain :  Ond  val  hyn  yd  yscrifenir  ac  y 
treithir  geirie  seisnic  ac  r  /  ynthunt  ryght  richt  iawn  rent  rent  ros 
ros  ne  rosim, 

S  /  yn  yr  ieithoedd  yma  a  syrth  yn  vn  sain  val  hyn  syr  syr/  seasd 
seesyn  amser  amserawl  ne  amser  kyfaddas  :  Eythyr  pan  ddel  s  /  yn 
saesnec  rhwng  dwy  vocal  lleddfy  neu  vloyscy  a  wna  yn  wynech 
o  amser  val  hyn :  muse  muwws  meuyrio  :  mase  maas  madrondot. 

S/  o  dodir  hi  o  cwhanec  at  diwedd  enw  vnic/  yr  enw  vnic/ 
neur  gair  vnic  hwnw  a  liosocka  ne  arwyddocka  ohwanec  nac  vn  peth 
vegys  hynn  hade  hand  yw  Haw :  handes  hands  ynt  llawe  ne 
ddwylo :  nayle  nayl  ewin  ne  hoyl  hayarn  nayles  nayls  ewinedd  ne 
hoylion  heyrn :  rayle  rayl  canllaw :  rayles  rayls  canllaweu  /  ne 
ederin  regen  yr  yd. 


Sh  /  Pan  cL^el  o  vlayn  vn  vocal  vn  vraint  ar  sillaf  hwn  (ssi)  vydd 
val  hynn  shappe  ssiapp  gwedd  ne  lun :  shepe  ssiip  dauad  ne  ddeueid. 

Sh  /  yn  dyfod  ar  ol  bocal  yn  (iss)  y  galwant :  vegys  hyn  asshe 
aiss/  onnen  :  wasshe  waissl  golchi.  Ac  ym  pa  rywvan  bynac  ac  air 
i  del  /  ssio  val  neidyr  gy[l9]ffrous  a  wna  /  nid  yn  anghyssylltpell  o 
y  wrth  swn  y  llythyr  hebrew  a  elwir  schin :  Ac  o  mynny  chwanec 
o  hyspysrwydd  ynkylch  i  llais  gwrando  ar  byscot  kregin  yn  dechreu 
berwi  o  damwain  vnwaith  vddunt  leisio.  Kymerwch  hyn  o  athro 
wlythyr  kartrefic  rac  ofyn  na  chyrayddo  pawp  o  honawch  gaffael 
wrth  i  law  tafodioc  seisnic  yw  haddyscy. 

T/  hefyd  a  wna  yr  vn  wyneb  i  Sais  a  chymro  val  hyn  tresure 
tresuwr  trysor  toure  towr  twr  :  top  top  nen. 

Til  /  o  saesnec  a  chymraec  a  vydd  gyfodyl  ac  vn  nerth  ond  yn 
rhy w  eirieu  hi  a  ddarlleir  kyn  yscafhed  ar  dd  /  einom  ni :  Eglurdeb 
am  gyfio  wnllais  th/  eiddunt  hwy:  through  thrwch  trywodd:  thystle 
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"Welsh,  for  in  these  languages  it  is  sometimes  changed  in  words 
to  ph. 

But  in  English  it  has  a  permanent  sound  in  every  word  as  PAPYE 
papyr  (paa-par)  [papyrus],  PAPPE  papp  (pap)  Iron  gwraic  ne  ywd 
[mamma  vel  infantium  cibus],  PEIOTE  pinn  yscrifenny  [calamus]. 
And  an  Englishman  pronounces  the  letter  P  thus,  in  the  phrase  AND 
WTTH  A  PENNE  (and  w«'th  a  pen)  ac  a  phinn  [et  cum  calamo],  and  not 
WYTH  A  PHENNE  or  FFENNE  with  double  ef  (w«th  a  fen). 

Q  is  a  strange  letter  in  Welsh,  and  scarcely  more  at  home  in 
English.  It  is  the  same  in  sound  as  K,  [18]  as  QTJENE  Itwin  (kwiin) 
Irenhines  [regina],  QTJABTEE  Icwarter  (kwart'er)  chwarter  [quarta 
pars] ;  QUAYLE  (kwail)  sofyliar  [coturnix].  And  bear  in  mind  that 
TJ  is  the  companion  of  Q,  for  Q  is  never  seen  without  u  following 
it,  as  the  cuckoo  without  her  screecher. 

R  is  of  the  same  nature  in  the  two  languages  except  that  B  is 
never  doubled  or  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  words  as  in  Greek 
and  Welsh. 

Ithoma,  rrufain  or  rhufain  [Roma],  but  English  words  beginning 
with  B  are  thus  pronounced:  BYGHT  richt  (ri&ht)  iawn  [rectus], 
BENT  rent  (rent)  [scissura],  EOS  (rooz)  ros  ne  rosim  [rosa]. 

S  in  these  languages  is  of  the  same  sound,  thus  SYB  syr  (s«r) 
[dominus],  SEASON  seesyn  (seez'm)  amser  amserawl  ne  amser  kyfaddas 
[tempestas,  tempestivus  vel  occasio].  Eut  when  s  comes  between 
two  vowels  it  has  the  flat  sound,  or  it  is  lisped,  thus  MUSE  muwws 
(myyz)  meuyrio  [meditari],  MASE  maas  (maaz)  madrondot  [stupor]. 

S  when  added  to  the  end  of  a  word  in  the  singular,  makes  it 
plural,  or  to  signify  more  than  one,  as  HANDE  hand  (nand)  is  llaw 
[una  manus],  HANDES  hands  (nandz)  are  llawe  ne  ddwylo  [plures 
vel  duae  manus],  NAYLE  nayl  (nail)  ewin  ne  hoy  I  hayarn  [unguis 
vel  ferreus  clavus],  KA.YLES  nayls  (na^'lz)  ewinedd  ne  hoylion  heyrn 
[ungues  vel  ferrei  clavi],  EAYLE  rayl  (rail)  canllaw  [cancellus], 
EAYLES  rayls  (railz)  canllawen  ne  ederin  regen  yr  yd  [cancelli  vel 
creces  pratenses]  (p.  119). 

Sh  when  coming  before  a  vowel  is  equivalent  to  this  combination 
ssi,  thus  SHAPPE  ssiapp  (shap)  gwedd  ne  lun  [species  vel  forma], 
SHEPE  ssiip  (shiip)  dauad  ne  ddeueid  [ovis  vel  oves]. 

SH  coming  after  a  vowel  is  pronounced  iss,  thus  ASSHE  aiss  (ash, 
aish  ? )  onnen  [fraxinus] ;  WASSHE  waiss  (wash,  waish  ? )  golchi 
[lavare].  And  wherever  it  is  met  with  it  hisses,  like  a  roused  ser- 
pent, [19]  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  letter  called  schin  &.  And  if 
you  wish  further  information  respecting  this  sound,  you  should  listen 
to  the  hissing  voice  of  shellfish  when  they  begin  to  boil.  Take  this 
as  an  homely  illustration  lest  you  may  not  all  be  able  to  find  an 
English  tongue  at  hand  to  instruct  you. 

T  also  shews  the  same  face  to  an  Englishman  as  to  a  Welshman, 
as  TKESTJEE  tresuwr  (trez'yyr)  trysor  [thesaurus],  TOUEE  towr  (tour) 
twr  [turris],  TOP  top  (top)  nen  [vertex]. 

Th.  in  English  rhymes  with  the  same  combination  in  Welsh  (th), 
but  in  some  words  it  reads  flat  like  our  dd  (dh).  Examples  of  the 
Welsh  sound  of  th  ;  THBOUGH  thrwch  (thruukh)  trywodd  [per], 
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thystl  yscall :  Eglurwch  am  th/  val  awn  dd/  ni  this  ddys  hwn/  hon/ 
ne  hyn.  velly  ddym  nine  yn  cam  arfer  yn  sathredic  o  dd/  dros  th/ 
yny  gair  yma  (ddialaydd)  yn  lie  (dialayth)  Nota  hyn  hefyd/  y 
darlleant  th  /  val  t  /  yny  geirieu  hynn  Thomas  tomas :  throne  trwn 
pall- 

tJ/  yn  gydson  nid  amrafailia  i  rhinwedd  yn  Uoecr  mwy  nac 
yngymry  val  hyn  vyne  vein  gwin  wydden :  vayne  vayn  gwythen 
ne  wac :  veluet  velfet  melfet.  Eithyr  u/  yn  vocal  a  ettyl  bwer  y 
ddwy  lythyren  gamheraechyn,  u,  w,  ai  henw  kyffredin  vydd  yn, 
uw,  vegys  y  tystolaytha  y  geirien  hyn  true  truw  kywir:  vertue 
vertuw  rhinwedd  A  rhyw  amser  y  kaiffi.  hiawn  enw  gantunt  ac 
y  daiileir  yn  ol  y  llatinwyr  sef  y  galwant  yn  vn  llais  an  w/  ni  : 
val  yny  [20]  geirieu  hyny/  lucke  bwck  bwch/  lust  Iwst  chwant 
Eithyr  anuynech  y  kyssona  eu  bocal  u/  hwy  an  bocal,  u,  ni/  eissoes 
yn  y  gair  hwn  busy  busi  prysur  ne  ymyrus. 


W,  seisnic  ac  w/  gymreic  nid  amgenant  i  gallu  val  hyn/  wawe 
waw  tonn  ar  vor  /  wyne  wein  gwin  :  wynne  wynn  ennill.  Eithyr 
henw  y  llythyren  w/  o  saesnec  vydd  dowbyl  uw/  sef  yw  hynny  u 
dduplic  /  Ar  sason  wrth  ddyscy  i  blant  sillafy  ne  spelio  ai  kymerant 
hi  val  kydson  ac  nid  yn  vocal  ne  yn  w,  per  se  val  y  ddym  ni  yw 
chymryd  :  Ond  y  ddym  ni  ar  hynny  ywjiarfer  hi  or  modd  hawsaf 
i  ieunktit  ddyfod  y  ddarllen  yn  ddeallus. 

Hefyd  distewi  a  wna  w/  wrth  ddiweddy  llawer  gair  saesnec 
val  yn  diwedd  y  rai  hynn  /  awe,  lowe  wowe  /  y  rhain  a  ddarlleant 
modd  hynn  :  a/  ofyn  bo  bwa  :  w/  kary 

X,  nid  yw  chwaith  rhy  gartrefol  yn  sacsonaec  mwy  nac  yn 
Camberaec  a  llais  cs  /  neu  gs  /  a  glywir  ynthei  vegys  yny  /  geirieu 


fflacs  llin  axe  ags/  bwyall.  Geirieu  llatin  a  ledieithantir 
sacsonaec  neu  ir  Gamberaec  a  newidiant  x/  am  s  /  val  y  geirieu 
hyn/  crnx  crosse  croes  ne  crws/  exemplum  esampyl/  extendo 
estennaf  :  excommunicatus  escomyn 

Y,  a  gaiff  yn  amyl/  enw  y  dyphthong  (ei)  val  hynn  thyne 
ddein  tau  ne  eiddot  :  ai  enw  ehun  val  yny  gair  hwn  thynne  thynn 
teneu. 

yef  a  thityl  val,  e,  vach  vch  i  phen  a  wna  the  o  saesnec  val  hyn 
ye  man  dde  man,  y  gwr  :  y6  oxe  dde  ocs  /  yr  ych 

ytj  a  chroes  vechan  val  t,  vch  i  ffen  sydd  gymeint  [21]  yn  lla 
wnllythyr  a  that  ddat,  hyny  ne  yr  hwn. 

yn?  ac  u,  uwch  i  phen  a  wna  thou  ddow,  ti  ne  tydi 
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THYSTLE  thystl  (thi's'tl)  yscall  [carduus].  Examples  of  TH  like  our 
dd;  THIS  ddys  (dhz's)  hwn  hon  ne  hyn  [hie  haec  vel  hoc].  So  also  in 
familiar  conversation  we  mispronounce  dd  for  th  in  the  word  ddialaydd 
for  dialayth  [sine  tristitia].  Observe  also  that  they  read  TH  as  t  in 
these  words:  THOMAS  tomas  (Tonras),  THEOIJE  trwn  (truun)  pall 
[solium]. 

U  consonant  is  not  distinguished  in  power  in  Welsh  and  English, 
thus :  VYNE  vein  (vein)  gwin  wydden  [vitis],  VAYNE  vayn  (vam) 
gwythen  ne  wac  [vena  vel  vanus]  (p.  119),  VELTJET  velfet  (vel'vet) 
melfet  [holosericum].  But  TJ  vowel  answers  to  the  power  of  the  two 
"Welsh  letters  u,  w,  and  its  usual  power  is  uw,  as  shewn  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  TEUE  truw  (tryy)  kywir  [verus],  VEETUE  vertuw 
(vertyy)  rhinwedd  [virtus].  And  sometimes  they  give  it  its  own 
proper  sound  and  pronounce  it  like  the  Latins,  or  like  our  wt  as 
[20]  in  the  words  BUCKE  Iwck  (buk)  Iwch  [dama  mas],  ITJST  Iwst 
(lust)  chwant  [libido].  But  it  is  seldom  this  vowel  sound  corres- 
ponds with  the  sound  we  give  the  same  letter,  but  it  does  in  some 
cases  as  in  BUSY  busi  (baz'i)  prysur  ne  ymyrm  [occupatus  vel  se 
immiscens]  (p.  164). 

*W  English  and  w  Welsh  do  not  differ  in  sound,  as  WAWE  waw 
(wau)  tonn  ar  vor  [unda  maris]  (p.  143),  WYNE  wein  (wein)  gwin 
[vinum],  WYNNE  wynn  (wm)  ennill  [pretium  ferre].  But  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  this  letter  is  dowbyl  uw  (dou'bal  yy),  that  is  double  u. 
And  the  English  in  teaching  children  to  spell,  take  it  as  a  consonant, 
and  not  as  a  vowel,  or  w  per  se  (u  per  see)  as  we  take  it.  But  still 
we  use  it  in  the  most  easy  mode  for  youth  learning  to  read  intelli- 
gently. 

Also  w  is  mute  at  the  end  of  words  in  English,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing AWE,  BOWE,  WOWE,  which  we  pronounce  thus:  a  (aa)  ofyn 
[terror]  (p.  143),  lo  (boo)  Iwa  [arcus]  (p.  150),  w  (uu,  wuu?) 
kary  [amare,  ut  procus  petere]. 

X  Neither  is  x  much  at  home  in  English  any  more  than  in  Welsh, 
and  the  sound  is  cs  (ks)  or  gs  (gz)  as  in  the  words  FLAXE^^*  (flaks) 
llin  [linum],  AXE  ags  (agz)  Iwyall  [securis].  Latin  words  in  their 
passage  into  English  or  Welsh  exchange  x  for  s,  as  in  the  words 
crux  CEOSSE  croes,  or  crws,  exemplum  esampyl,  extendo  estennaf,  excom- 
municatm  escomyn. 

Y  often  has  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  ei  (ei,  oi),  as  THYSTE 
ddein  (dhein)  tau  ne  eiddot  [tuus  vel  tibi],  and  its  own  sound  as  in 
the  word  THYNNE  thynn  (thm)  teneu  [gracilis]  (p.  111). 

ye  with  a  tittle  like  a  small  e  above  makes  THE  English,  as 
Ye  MAN  dde  man  (dhe  man)  y  gwr  [vir  ille],  Ye  OXE  dde  ocs  (dhe  oks) 
yr  ych  [bos  ille]. 

yt  with  a  small  cross  above  it,  is  equal  [21]  at  full  to  THAT  ddat 
(dhat)  hyny  ne  yr  hwn  [ille  vel  qui]. 

yu  with  u  above  it,  signifies  THOU  ddow  (thou)  ti  ne  tydi  [tu]. 
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Y,  ddoedd  gan  yr  hen  scrifennyddion  sasnec  lythyren  taran 
debyc  i,  y,  ond  nad  oedd  i  throed  yn  gwyro  i  vyny  val  pladur  val  y 
may  troet,  y,  ac  nid  antebic  i  llun  yr  rhuueinol,  y,  neu  i  ypsylon 
groec  ne  ghayn  yn  hebrew  ac  hyd  y  daw  im  kof  Morn  i  klywais 
vnwaith  hen  ddarlleydd  o  sais  yn  y  he  nwi  vn  allu  an  dd  ni  neu  ar 
ddelta  roec  y  doedd.  Ond  nid  yw  hi  arferedic  ymplith  Sason  er 
pan  ddoeth  kelfyddyt  print  yw  mysc  onit  kymeryd  tan  vn  (y) 
drostei  :  ar  (th)  weithie  yny  lie  :  Ac  arcs  hynny  may  yn  anhaws  i 
ddyn  arallwlad  dreuthy  eu  (th)  hwy  yn  seisnigaidd  o  achos  i  bot 
ryw  amser  yn  gwasa  naythy  yn  lie  yr  hen  llythyren  a  elwynt  dorn 
val  y  gwelsoch  yn  eglur  yny  geirieu  or  blayn.  Ac  velly  pan  aeth 
y  vloysclythyr  wreigaidd  honno  ar  gy  feilorn  ouysc  Sason  y  derby- 
nassom  niner  Kymbry  hihi  ac  aethom  i  vloyscy  val  mamaethod  ac 
y  ddywedyt  dd  dros  d,  th  dros  t,  a  d  dros  t,  b  ac  ph,  dros  p,  &c. 
Ond  maddeuwch  ym  rhac  hyyd  y  trawschwedyl  yma  a  mi  a  dalfyraf 
yn  gynt  am  y  sydd  yn  ol  orllythyren  ereill. 

Z,  hefyd  o  yddynt  yn  aruer  yn  vawr  o  honei,  yn  lie  s  /  yn  diwedd 
gair  val  :  kyngez  kings,  brenhinedd.  A  rhai  yw  dodi  dros  m,  ac 
eraill  (petlroedd  vwy  yn  erbyn  i  natur)  dros  gh,  yn  y  chymeryd  : 
val  hyn  ryzt  richt  kyfiawn  knyzt  knicht  marchawg  vrddol. 

%  nid  llythyren  yw  namyn  gair  kyfan  wedy  ddefeisio  yn  vyrh, 
val  y  gwelwch  yma  /  rhac  mor  [22]  vynech  y  damwain  ympop 
ymadrodd  o  bob  ryw  iaith  yr  hwn  pan  yscrifener  yn  llawnllythr  yn 
llatin  (et)  vydd  and  yn  saesnec  :  ac  (ac)  yn  Camberaec  a  arwy- 
ddocka. 

^f  yn  y  Gwydhor  hon  o  ddisot  y  kynwyssir  sum  a  chrynodeb  yr 
holl  ruwls  vchot  :  Ac  am  hyny  tybeid  nad  rhait  angwauec  a  addysc 
na  mwy  o  eglurdeb  arnei  /  ir  neb  a  chwenych  ddarllein  y  llyfer  or 
pen  bwy  gylydd. 

a,  ai  c,  k     tsi      d      e      f      ff      g      c          i  1 

¥a          be          ch      d      e      f      ff      g      gh   h    i    k,     1, 
aw  s  d      i       f      ph    tsi    h          ei          w 

o        k  ssi         th       uw    fi  cs    ei,  y     s      and 

11,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s,  ssi,     t,  th,      u,      v,      w,  x,     y,       z,      T: 

1  w  iss         dd/t/  u/      v/  gs      i      ch/m 


val  hynn 

ai       c  k      tsi    e      f      tsi  ch     ei  11              w        k 
a,      b,  c,     ch,     d,  e,  f,     g,       gh,  i,  ^  k,  1,     11,     m,  n,  o,     p,  q, 

aw          s               if                     i  w     1               o 

iss         th,  t        u        v           cs  ei,  y         s        and 

r,  s,  sh,       t,  th          u,        v,      w,  x,       y,  z,               T: 

ssi          dd        uw      f           gs  i            ch        m 
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Y,  The  old  English  writers  had  a  letter  ]?  very  much  like  y,  only 
that  the  stem  was  not  curved  upward  as  a  scythe  like  the  stem  of 
the  y,  and  it  is  not  unlike  in  shape  to  the  Eoman  T  or  the  Greek 
upsilon  T,  or  the  Hebrew  ghayn  JJ,  and  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
an  old  English  reader  once  called  the  name  of  it  ddorn  (dhorn),  and 
he  pronounced  it  like  our  dd  (dh)  or  like  the  Greek  delta  8  (dh). 
But  it  is  not  in  use  among  the  English  since  the  art  of  printing  was 
introduced,  but  T  is  sometimes  used  for  it,  and  sometimes  TH.  And 
on  this  account  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  pronounce  their 
TH  in  English,  because  it  serves  sometimes  the  place  of  the  letter 
they  call  ddorn  (dhorn),  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 
So  that  when  that  effeminate  lisping  letter  was  lost  from  the  Eng- 
lish, it  was  introduced  to  us  the  Welsh,  and  we  commenced  lisping 
like  nursing  women,  and  to  say  dd  (dh)  for  d  (d),  th  (th)  for  t  (t), 
and  d  for  t,  b  and  ph  ( f )  for  p  &c.  But  pardon  the  length  of  this 
digression  of  speech,  and  I  will  bring  my  remarks  respecting  the 
other  letters  sooner  to  a  close. 

Z  was  also  frequently  used  instead  of  s  at  the  end  of  words  as 
ETNGEZ  Icings  (kiqz)  Irenhinedd  [reges].  Some  also  used  it  for  M, 
and  others  (which  was  more  contrary  to  nature)  for  GH  in  the  words 
RYZT  richt  (ri^ht)  kyfiawn  [rectus],  KNTZT  hnicht  (knight)  mar  chaw  y 
vrddol  [eques]. 

&.  This  is  not  a  letter  but  an  abbreviation  for  a  whole  word  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  [S2]  how  frequently  it  is  used  in 
every  language.  When  written  in  full  it  is  et  in  Latin,  AND  in 
English,  ac  in  Welsh. 

If  The  table  below  gives  a  summary  and  the  substance  of  all  the 
above  rules :  and  therefore  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  give 
more  explanation  or  instruction  respecting  it  to  any  one  desirous  to 
read  the  book  from  beginning  to  end. 

a,   ai          c,   k     tsi      d      e      f      ff      g      c  i  1 

If  a          be  ch      d      e      f      ff      g      gh,h,     i    k,     1, 

aw  s  d      i      f      ph    tsi     h  ei         w 

o          k  ssi        th,     uw,    fi          cs     ei,   s    and 

U,  m,  n,     o,  p,     q,  r,  s,      ssi,   t,  th,     u,      v,  w,   x,     y,    z     & 
1  w  iss        dd,t  u,      v          gs     i  ch,m 

^f  Or  like  this. 

ai       c  k        tsi       e      f     tsi    ch      ei        1      1  w      k 

If  a,     b,    c,     ch,       d,  e,  f,     g,         gh,   i,    k,  1,  U,    m,  n,  o,     p,  q, 
aws  if  iwl  o 

iss          th,  t         u         v  cs         ei,  y  s    and 

r,  s,  sh        t,  th  u,        v,         w,  x,          y,  z,  & 

ssi  dd,         uw        f  gs          i  ch,m 
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[23]  [24]  Hank.    [25]— 


H  Kamberaec 

Sacfonaec 

A.  o  vlaen  b. 

Ab  ne  siak  ab 

An  ape 

Ab  ne  vab 

Sonne 

Abe  ne  afon 

A  ryuer 

Aber  ne  hafyn 

Hauen 

Aberth 

The  facra- 

ment 

Aberth  efferen 

Sacryng  of 

Aberth  ne  of- 

mafle 

frwm 

Sacryfyce 

Aberthy 

Sacryfice 

Abledd 

Hablenefle 

habilitie 

Abram 

Abraam 

Abfen 

Abfence 

Abfennwr 

Bacbyter 

drwc 

Abwy  burgyn 

Caryen 

Abwyd 

Bayte 

Abyl 

Hable 

A.  o  vlaen  c 

Ac 

And 

Aeken 

Accent 

Ackw 

Yonder 

Acolit 

Acolidieth 

Act 

An  acte 

A.  o  vlaen  ch. 

Ach 

Petygrewe 

Ach  diaficah 

Hole,  founde 

Achwyn 

Accufation 

wal/he 
Achwyno 
Achwlwm 
Achub 
Achub 
A.  o  vlaen  d. 
Ad 

Aderyn 
Adarwr 
Adblygy 

Adec 

Adail 

Adeilad 

Adefyn  /  edau 

Adain 

Adain  py  |  co- 

Adnabot  (dyn 

Adliw 

Adnewyddy 

Adwerth 

Adwy  bwlch 

Adwyth 

A.  o  vlaen  dd. 

Adda 

Addas 

Addaw 

Addwyn 

Addfed 

Addfedy 

Addoli 

Addunet 


Englyjhe 
Complaynt 
A  roude  knot 


Re,  agayne 
A  byrde 
A  fouler 
To  folde  a- 
gayne 

A  buyldynge 
Bylde 
^Threde 
A  wynge 

Knowe 
A  brayde 
Eenewe 

A  gappe 


Adam 
IMete,  apte 
Promefle 

Rype 
Bype 
"Worihyp 
A  vowe 


IWDEX   TO   THE  ENGLISH   AND   LATIN   WORDS  OF  WHICH   THE   PRONUNCIATION 
IS   GIVEN   OR  INDICATED  IN   SALESBURY's  TWO   TRACTS. 

In  the  following  list  the  words  quoted  from  the  Treatise  on 
Welsh  pronunciation  are  given  in  italics,  followed  by  the  old 
spelling  there  used  by  Salesbury  in  small  capitals,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation indicated.  In  that  treatise  the  pronunciation  is  seldom 
or  ever  explained  in  Welsh  letters,  but  some  important  part  of  it 
is  indicated,  and  the  rest  has  been  added  from  conjecture.  The 
numbers  which  follow  give  the  pages  in  this  work  where  the  word 
is  referred  to,  (the  small  upper  figure  being  the  number  of  the  foot- 
note,) the  bracketed  numbers  the  page  of  the  tract  as  here  printed, 
and  the  capitals  the  letters  under  which  the  words  occur. 
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The  words  quoted  from  the  Treatise  on  English  pronunciation 
are  in  Roman  letters,  followed  by  the  old  spelling  in  small  capitals, 
the  Welsh  transliteration  in  italics,  the  palaeotypic  pronunciation 
in  ( ),  the  Welsh  interpretation  in  italics,  and  its  translation  into 
Latin  in  [  ],  and  finally  references  as  before. 

Latin  words  are  distinguished  by  a  prefixed  f. 


adder  ADDER  (ad-er).  766Z,  [44] 
addice  ADDES  (adh-es)  provincial.  7508, 


able  AB 


ABLE  abl  (aa-b'l)  [potens].  62,195 

776,  [13,  E] 
ale  ALE  aal  (aal)  kwrw  [cerevisia].  61, 

62,  775,  [11,  A] 
and  AND  (and).  787 
all  ALL  (aul).  7662,  [44] 
^agnus   (aq-nus),  erroneous.  62,  7441, 

7671,  [3,  46] 

•f-amat  (anrath)  barbarous.  7591,  [30] 
archangel  ARCHANGELL  (ark'an'dzhel). 


766',  [43] 

(aish).  120,  7473,  [1! 
ash  ASSHE  aiss    (ash,  aish?) 


ash  ASHE  (aish).  120,  7473,  [12,  A], 

onnen 


[firaxinus].  783,  [18,  SH]. 
awe  AW  (an).  143,  7626,  [34,  W].   awe 

AWE  a  (aa)  ofyn  [terror].  143,  785, 

[19,  W]. 
axe  AXE  ags  (agz)  bwyal  [securis].  62, 

785,  [20,  X] 

babe  BABE  baab  (baab)  baban  [infans]. 

62,  775,  [11,  B] 
bake  BAKE  baak  (baak)  poby  [coquere 

panem  ut  pistorj.  62,  777,  [13,  E] 
bald  BALDE  bawld  (bauld)  moel  [cal- 

vus].  143,  194,  775,  [11,  A] 
ball  BALL  bawl  (baul)  pel  [pila]  143, 

194,  775,  [11,  A] 
be  BEE  (bii),  754,  [23,  I] 
bear  BERE  (beer).  79,  751s,  [19,  E]  ^ 
begging    BEGGYNGE    begging   (beg'iq) 

yn  cardota  [mendicans].  80, 112,  779, 

[14,  G] 

being  BEYNGE  (biHq).  766  [43] 
believe  BELEUE  (biliiv).  7514,  [18,  E] 
bier  BERE  (biir).  79,  7516,  [19,  E] 
bladder    BLADD'     blad-der     (blad'er) 

chwyssigen   [vesica].  62,  199,  777, 

[12,  D] 

bold  BOLD  bowd  (boould)  [audax]  pro- 
vincial. 194,  781,  [17,  LL] 
book  BOKE  bwk  (buuk)  llyfyr  [liber]. 

99,  781,  [16,  K] 
bow  BOWE  bo  (boo)  bwa  [arcus].  150, 

773,  785,  [8.  20,  W] 
bowl  BOLLE  bowl  (booul)  [crater],  194, 

781,  [17,  0] 
bread  BREDE  bred  (breed,  bred)  bara 

[panis].  79,  775,  [11,  B] 


break  BREKE  (breek).  79,  7513,  [18  E] 
bringeth     BRYNGETH     (br«q*eth)    not 

(brtq-geth).  7672,  [46] 
buck  BUCKE  bwck  (buk)  bweh  [dama 

mas].  165,  781,  785,  [16,  K.  20,  IT] 
bull  BULL  bw  (buu)   [taurus]  provin- 

cial. 165,  194,  781,  [17,  LL] 
bury  BURY   (birt)   vulgar.   Ill,  164, 

760s,  [32,  U]     ' 


business  BUSINES  (be'z'mes).  7661,  [43] 
busy  BUSY  (biz'i)  vulgar.  Ill,  164, 
760«,  [32,  U].  busy  BUSY  busi  &«* 


prysur  ne  ymyrus  [occupatus  vel  se 
immiscens).  112,  165,  785,  [20,  U] 
by  our  lady  BYR  LADY  (bei'r  laa'di). 
7442,  [5] 

call  CALL  (kaul).  7473,  [12,  A].  call, 
CALL  caw  (kau)   [voco].  prov.   194, 


ed) 


781,  [17,  LL].  called  CALLED  (kaul-- 
-.7661,  [43] 

CALME  (caulm).  7473,  [12,  A] 
cease  CEASSE  (sees).  7662,  [44] 
Cheapside    CHEPESYDE    (Tsheep-seid). 

752S  [19>  Ej 

check  CHECKE  (tshek).  7662,  [44] 
cheese  CHESE  tsis  (tshiiz)  caws  [caseus] 

79,  777,  [13,  E] 
chief  CHEFE  tsiff  (tshiif)  pennaf  [prin- 

ceps].  779  [14,  F] 
church  CHURCHE  tsurts  (tsh^rtsh)  ecleis 

[ecclesia] :   tsiurts   (tsh^rtsh)  eglwys 

[ecclesiaj.  165,   199,  775,  779,  [11, 

CH.  14,  G] 
cold  COLDE  cowld  (koould)  oer  [frigidus] 

194,  781,  [17,  0] 
comb,  COMBE  (kuum  ?),  7662,  [44] 
condition  CONDICYON  condisywn  (kon- 

dis-tun)  [conditiol.  99, 112, 191,  215, 

775,  [11,  C] 
cow  COWE  kow  (kou)  buwch  [vacca]. 

773,  [8] 
crow  CROWE  Ttro  (kroo)  Iran  [comix], 

150,  773,  [8] 

damage  ~DoyLA.GK  (donraidzh).  120,  7473, 

[12,  A] 
dart  DART  dart  (dart)  dart  [iaculum]. 

777,  [12,  D] 
•\dederlt   (ded'erith)    barbarous.  7594, 

[30,  T] 
defer  DIFFER  (difer  ?)  76510,  [43] 
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f-Da  (dee-ei).  80,  111,  7441,  [4] 
deny  DENYE  (diner  ?)  76510,  [43] ;  the 

second  word  meant  by  DENYE,  has 

not  been  identified. 
•\-dico  (dei-ku).  Ill,  7441,  [4] 
differ  DIFFER  (dtf-er  ?)  76510,  [43] 
discomfited  DISCOMFYTED    (dzskunvftt- 

ed).  766'  [43] 
disfigure  (ds'sve'g'yyr)  provincial.  753 l, 

[20,  F] 
ditches  DYCHES  deitsys  (deitsh'tz)  ffos- 

sydd  [fossae].  Ill,  779,  [14,  E] 
do  DO  (dim).  93,  7582,  [28,  0] 
doe  DOE  (doo).  93,  7581,  [28,  0] 
double  1  dwbyl  I  (dub-tl  el).  781,  [17, 

LL].    double  u  dowbyl  uw  (dou'btl 

yy).  150,  785,  [20,  W] 
drinking  DRINKING    (dn'qk't'q).   7543. 

[23,  I] 
duke  DUKE  duwJc  (dyyk)  due  [dux].  165, 

777,  [12,  D] 
dumb  DOMBE  (dum).  7662,  [44] 

ease  EASE  ies,  ees  ?  (jeez,  eez  ?)  esmyth- 

dra  [otium].  80,  775,  [11,  A] 
eel  ELE  (ul).  766^,  j-44-j 

L< 


_  EGGE  eg  (eg)  wy  [ovum].  80,  779, 
"[14,  G] 
f^o  (eg-u).  80,  7441,  [4] 
emperour  EMPEROURE  emperwr   (enr- 

perur)  ymerawtr  [imperator].   150, 

199,  777,  [12,  E] 

engine  ENGYN  (en-dzhm).  7662,  [44] 
ever  EUER  (ever).  7661,  [43] 
evermore  EUERMORE  efermwor  (ever- 

muur,  evermwor  ?)  tragowydd  [sem- 

per]. 79,  99,  199,  777,  [12,  E] 
exhibition  EXHIBITION  ecsibisiwn  (eksi- 

bis'ijiin)  Jcynheilaeth  [expositioj.  99, 

112,  191,  215,  781,  [15,  H] 


gallant,  GALAUNT  galawnt    (gal-aunt) 

[fortis].  62,  143,  190,  779,  [14,  G] 
gelding,     GELDING    gelding    (geld-iq) 
[canterius].  80,  112,  779,  [14,  G]    \ 
gender  GENDER  (dzhend'er).  7662,  [44] 
gentle  GENTYLL.  781,  [16,  I] 
George  GEORGE  (Dzhordzh).  7536,  [21, 


(faas)  wyneb  [facies].  62, 

775,  [11,0].  faces  FACES  faces  fases  ? 

(faas-ez)  wynebeu  [facies].  779,  [14, 

E] 

fall-B&XL  (faul).  7662,  [44] 
father  ?  FEDDER  ?  (fedlrer)  provincial. 

7508,  [17>  D] 

fiend  -S-EXV  (feend).  7661  [43] 
fish  FYSH,  FYSHE  (frsh,  vi'sh)  provin- 

cial.  7531,  7662,  [20,  F.  44] 
five  FIUE  (veiv)  provincial.  7531,  [20,F] 
flax  FLAXE^WS  (flaks)  llin  [linum].62, 

785,  [20,  X] 
fool  FOLE  ffwl  (fuul)  ffol  ne  ynuyd 

[stultus].  99,  779,  [14,  F] 
four  FOTJRE   (vour)   provincial.    7531, 

[20,  F] 

fox  FOX  (voks)  provincial.  7531,  [20,F] 
friends,     FRENDES     frinds     (friindz) 

kereint   [amici].  79,   80,  777,  779, 

[13,  E] 


get  GGET  (get).  7661,  [43] 
Gh  GH  ch  (kh).  779,  [15,  GH] 
Gilbert,   GYLBERT    gilbert    (gal'bert). 

80,  112,  199,  779,  [14,  G] 
ginger  GYNGER(dzhm-d2;her).  80,  7538, 

[21,  G]  ;  tsintsir  (dzhm'dzher)  sinsir 

[zinziber].  80,  112,  199,  779,  [14,  G] 
God  GODDE  (God).  7522,  [19,  EJ.  God, 

GOD  (god)  dyw  [deus].  99,  779,  [14, 

G]  God  be  with  you,  GOD  BE  WYTH 

YOU,  Godbiwio  (God  bii'wijo).  112, 

773,  [8] 

gold  GOLDE  (goold).  7521,  [19,  E] 
good  GOOD  gwd  (gud  guud)  da  [bonus]. 

93,99,  781,  [17,0] 
goodness  GOODNESSE    (gud'nes).   7523, 

[19,  E] 
gracious  GRACYOUSE   grasiws  (graa-- 

si,us)  rraddlawn  [gratiosus].  62,  112, 

150,  215,  775,  [11,  0] 
gut  GUTTE  gwt  (gut)  coluddyn  [intes- 

tinum].  165,  779,  [14,  G] 

habergeon    HABREIOUNE    HEBERGYN. 

781,  [16,  1] 

habit  HABITE  (ab-rt),  220,  754\  [22,  H] 
habitation    HABITATION   (ab^taa'smn). 

220,  7541,  where  (abitee-shun)  is  er- 

roneously given  as  the  pronunciation, 

[22,  H] 
hand  HANDE  hand  (nand)  Haw   [una 

maims].    62,  783,   [18,   S].    hands 

HANDES    hands     (nandz)    llawe    ne 

ddwylo  [duae  vel  plures  manus].  62, 

783,  [18,  S]. 

hard  HARD  (nard).  7538,  [22,  H] 
hart  HART  (Hart).  7538,  [22,  H],  and 

see  heart 
have  HAUE  haf  (nav)  hwde  [accipe]. 

62,  779,  [15,  H] 

heal  HELE  (neel).  79,  753s,  [19,  E 
heard  HEARD  (nerd?).  753s,  [22, 
heart  hart  HART  hart  (Hart)  calon  ne 

carw  [cor  vel  cervus].  779,  [15,  H] 
heel  HELE  (mil).  79,  751s,  [19,  E] 
hem  HEMME  (nem).  7522,  [19,  E] 
heritage  (ner-ttaidzh).  120,  747^,  [12, 

*3 

him  HIM  (nem).  7661,  [43] 

holly  see  holy 

holy  holly,  HOLY  holy  (noo-K  HoK) 
santaidd  ne  Jcelyn  [sanctus  vel  aqui- 
folium].  99,  112,  779,  [15,  H] 
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honest  HONEST  (on-est).  220,  7541,  [22, 
H].  honest  HONESTE  onest  (on-est) 
[honestus].  99,  781,  [15,  H] 
honour  HONOUR  (on-or)  220,  7662,  [44]. 
honour  HONOURE  onor  (on*or)  aur- 
hydedd  [honos].  99,  150,  199,  781, 
[15,  H] 
hope  HOPE  hoop  (noop)  gobeith  [spes]. 

99,  777,  [13,  E] 

horrible  HORRIBLE  (northl).  7661,  [43] 
hour  HOURE  (our),  759,  [30,  E] 
HUBERDEN    (He'Verden)   vulgar.    Ill, 

164,  760,  [32,  33,  U] 
humble  HUMBLE    (um-blX   220,  7541, 

[22,  H] 

humour  HUMOUR  (Hyymur).  7662,  [44] 
hurt  HURT  (nurt).  7538,  [22,  H] 

I  (ei).  7544,  [23,  I].  1 1  ei  (ei,  ai)  mi 
].  111,781,  [16,  I] 


taie  YDLE  (eid-1).  7662,  [44] 

fern's  (e'q-m's)  bad.  767,  [46] 

ill  YLL  («!).  7661,  [43] 

in  YN  (m).  7631,  7661,  [35,  Y.  44] 

is  YS  («z).  7631,  [35,  YJ 

itch  ITCH  (ttsh).  7661,  [43] 

jaundice  IAUNDICE  (dzhaun'd/s).  7662, 


jealousy  GELOUSYE.  781,  [16,  I] 
Jesu,  IESU  tsiesuw   (Dzhee-zyy)   lesu 

[Jesus].  80,  165,  781,  [16,  I]  Jesus 

JESUS  (Dzhee-sus).  754,  [23,  I] 
John  IOHN  tsion  sion  (Dzhon   Shon) 

leuan  [Johannes].  99,  781,  [16,  I] 
joint  IOYNT    tsioynt   (dzhoint)   kymal 

[junctura].  131,  781,  [16,  I] 

Kent  KENT.  781,  [16,  K] 

king  KYNGE  king  (kiq)  brenhin  [rex]. 


781,  [16,  K].  Icings  KYNGES 

(kt'q- 
KYNGES    kings     (kiqz)    brenhinedd 


not 


-ges).     767, 


,    [46]. 
iz     bre 


kings, 


[regesj.    112,    777,    779,    [13,   E] 

KINGEZ.  787,  [21,  Z] 

kissed  K.EST  (ktst  ?),  7661,  [43] 
knight  KNYZT   knicht    (knight)   mar- 

chawg    vrddol    [eques].     112,    787, 

[21,  Z] 
knot  KNOT  (knot)  Jcwlwm  [nodus].  781, 

[16,  K] 

lad  LAD  (lad)  bachken  [juvenis].  781, 

[16,  L] 
ladder    LADDRE   lad-dr   (ladder)   yscol 

[scala].  62,  79,  199,  777,  [12,  D] 
lady    LADY   ladi    (laa-di)    arglwyddes 

[domina].  62,  112,  781,  [16  L] 
language     LANGUAGE     (laq'gwaidzh). 

1201,  7473,  [12,  A] 


lash  LASHE  (laish).  7473,  [12  A] 
lay  LAYE  (lai).  7661,  [43] 
leave  LEAUE  lief>   leef?  (Ijeev,  leev  ?) 
kenad  [venia,  licentia].  80,  775,  [11, 

^legit  (lii-dzluth)  bad.  7671,  [46] 

lily  LYLY  lili  (lil-i)  [lilium].  112,  781, 

[16,  L] 
loved  LOVED   (luvd)    carwn   [amavi]. 

777,  [12,  D] 
low     LOWE    low    (lou,    loou  ?)    lowio 

[mugire].  150,  773,  [8] 
luck  LUCKE  (luk).  7606,  [33>  ^J] 
lust  LUST  Iwst  (lust)  chwant  [libido]. 

165,  785,  [20,  U] 

•\magnus  (maq*nus)  bad.  767,  [46] 
maesty    MAIESTE    (madzh'este).    754, 
majesty,   MAIESTIE.    781, 


aesty  MAIEST 
[23,  I],  maj 
[16,  I] 


.      ,        ,        , 
(meel).  79,  751s,  [19,  E] 
E  (miil).  79,  75  16,  [19,  E] 
(men)  gwyr  [viri].  781,  [17, 


man  MANNE  (man).  7532,  [19,  E].  man 

man  (man)  gwr  [vir].  62,  781,  [17, 

M,  N] 
maze  MASE    maas    (maaz)   madrondot 

[stupor].  62,  783,  [18,  S] 
mealvxL&  (meel).  79,  751s,  [19,  E] 
meelt  MELE 
men  men 

M,  N] 
Michael  MYCHAEL    (mei'kel?).  7498, 

7661,  [16,  CH.  43] 
Michaelmas     MYCHAELMAS     (Mik  "el- 

mas  ?).  749»,  [16,  CH] 
might  MYCHT  (mikht)  Scottish.  7494, 

[15,  CH] 

•\-mihi  (mi^h-i)  correctly.  779,  [15,GH] 
much  good  do  it  you  MUCH  GOOD  DO  IT 

YOU   mychyoditio  (nu'tsh'good'e'tjo). 

165,  7442,  [5] 
murmuring  MURMURYNGE  (mur'muriq) 

766S  [43] 
muse  MUSE  muwws   (myyz)    meuyrio 

[meditari].  165,  783,  [18,  S] 

nag  NAGGE  nag  (nag)  ke/ylyn  [man- 

nus].  62,  779,  [14,  G] 
nail  NAYLE  nayl  (naal)  ewin  ne  hoyl 

hayarn  [unguis  vel  ferreus  clavus]. 

119,  783,  [18,  S].  nails,  NAYLES  nayls 

(nazlz)   ewinedd  ne    hoylion    heyrn 

[ungues  vel  ferrei  clavi].  783,  [18,  S] 
net  UETTE  (net).  7522,  [19,  E] 
nigh  NIGH  (mkh).  7543,  [23,  1] 
fnihil   (ni&h-il)   correctly.    779,    [15, 

GH] 
narrow  NARROWE  narrw  (naru)  kyfing 

[angustus].  61,  62,  150,  773,  [8] 
not  NOT  (not).  7661,  [43] 
now  NO  WE  now  (nou)  yn  awr  [mine]. 

150,  773,  [8] 
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oranges  ORANGES  oreintsys  (oreindzluz) 
a/ale  orayds  [aurantia].  99, 190,  779, 
[14,  E] 

ousel  OSYLL  (uuz-el?).  7662,  [44] 

over  OUER  (over).  7661,  [43] 

ox  OXE  ocs  (oks)  ych  [bos].  99,  785. 
[20,  ¥«] 

pale,  PALE  paal  (paal)  [pallidus].  61, 
62,  775,  [11,  A] 

pap  PAPPE  papp  (paj))  Iron  gwraic  ne 
ywd  [mamma  vel  infantium  cibus], 
62,  783,  [17,  P] 

paper  PAPYK  papyr  (paa-par)  [papy- 
rus]. 62,  112,  199,  783,  [17,  P] 

pen  PENNE.  783,  [17,  P] 

pear  PERE  (peer).  79,  7515,  [19,  E] 

peer  PERE  (piir).  79,  751s,  [19,  E] 

plague  PLAGE  plaag  (plaag)  ^0  [pestis] 
62,  779,  [14,  G] 

poor  POORE  pwr  (puur)  tlawd  [pauper]. 
93,  99,  781,  [17,  0] 

Portugal  PORTUGAL  (PorHqgal),  cor- 
rupt. 757,  [27,  N] 

potager  POTAGER  (pot'andzher  P),  cor- 
rupt. 7573,  [27,  N] 

prevailed  PREUAYLED  (prevaild').  7661, 
[43J 

prohibition  PROHIBITION  proibisiwn 
(proo,ibis-i,un)  gwahardd  [prohibi- 
fio].  99,  112,  191,  215,  781,  [15,  H] 

proved  PROUIDE  (pruuved  ?}  76510,  [43] 

provide  PROUIDE  (proveid'P)  76510,  [43] 

pureness  PURENES  (pyyrnes).  7521, 
[19,  E] 

quail  QUAYLE  sofyliar  [coturnix].  119, 

783,  [18,  QJ 
quarter  QUARTER  Jcwarter  (kwart'er) 

chwarter  [quarta  pars].  62,  165,  199, 

783,  [18,  Q] 
queen  QUENE  Jtwin  (kwiin)  brenhines 

r_«™:^.nl      Q(\     IRK.     *7QQ      l~1  Q      AT 


fregina].  80,  165,  783,  [18,  Q] 
jqui  (kwei).  Ill,  744S  [4] 
•[quid  (kwtth)  bad.  767,  [46] 


ra*l  RAYLE  rayl  (ratl)  canllaw  [cancel- 
lus].  119,  783,  [18,  S],  rails  RAYLES 
ray  Is  (rat'lz)  canllaw  en  ne  ederin 
regen  yr  yd  [cancelli  vel  creces  pra- 
tenses].  119,  783,  [18,  S] 

ravening  RAUENYNG  (ravem'q).  7661, 
[43] 

reason  REASON  (reez-un).  7662,  [44] 

rent  RENT  rent  (rent)  [scissura].  80, 
783,  [18,  R] 

right  RIGHT  (nkht).  7543,  [23,  I] 

right  RYGHT  richt  (ri&ht)  iawn  [rectus]. 
783,  [18,  R].  RYZT  richt  (riAht) 
kyfiawn  [rectus].  112,  787,  [21,  Z] 

ringing  RINGING  (ncp'q).  7543,  [23,  I] 


rings  RYNGES    (n'q-es)    not  (rzq-ges). 

767,  [46] 

roe  ROE  (roo).  93,  7581,  [28,  0] 
rose  ROS  ros  ne  rosim  [rosa].  99,  783, 

[18,  R] 

sable  SABLE  sail  (saa'b'l)  [niger],  62, 

195,  777,  [13,  E] 
saddle  SADDELL  [ephippium].  777,  [13, 

E] 

•\-sal  (saul)  bad.  767,  [46] 
sale  SALE  sal  saal  [venditio].  61,  62, 

775,  [11,  A] 

•\-sanetus  (san-tus)  bad.  767,  [46] 
Satan  SATAN  (Saa-fcm).  7661,  [43] 
school    SCHOLE     scwl     (skuul)     yscol 

[schola].  93,  99,  781,  [17,  0] 
sea,  SEA  see  (see)  tnor  [mare].  80.  775, 

[11,  A] 
season  SEASON  (seez-un).    7662,  [44]. 

season  SEASON  seesyn  (seez'm)  amser 

amserawl  ne  amser  kyfaddas  [tempes- 

tas,  tempestivus  vel  occasio].  80,  99, 

783,  [18,  S] 

see  SEE  (sii).  754,  [23,  I] 
shape  SHAPPE  ssiapp  (shap)  gwedd  ne 

lun    [species  vel  forma].    62,  783, 

[18,  SH] 
sheep    SHEPE  ssiip   (shiip)   dauad  ne 

ddeuied  [ovis  vel  oves].  783,  [18,  SH] 
sieve  CYUE  (s»v).  7662,  [44] 
sight  SIGHT  (s«kht).  7543,  [23,  I] 
sign  SIGNE  (sein).  Ill,  744*,  [5] 
silk  SYLKE  (silk).  7-521,  [19,  E] 
sin  SYNNE  (sen).  763,  [35,  Y] 
singeth  SYNGETH  (szq-eth)  not  (stq-geth) 

767,  [46] 

singing  SINGING  (s^'q^'q).  754,  [23,  I] 
sir  SYR  syr  (sa1)  [dominus].  199,  783, 

[18,  S] 

so  so  so  (aoo)wCy  [sic].  93,  781,  [17,  0] 
•[sol  (sooul)  bad.  767,  [46] 
sparrow,    SPAROWB    sparw    (spar-u) 

ederyn  y  to  [passer].  61,  62,   150, 

773,  [8] 
suffer,  SUFFRE  swffffer  (suffer)  dioddef 

[pati].  80,  165,  199,  779,  [14,  F] 
swre  SURE  (syyr).  164,  760,6  [33,  U] 
syllable  SYLLABLE  (stl-ab'l)  7553,  [25, 


tents  TENTES  tents  (tents)  pepyll  [ten- 

term].  777,779,  [13,  E] 
thank    THANKE    (thank).   219,    750*, 

[17,  D] 
that  (dhat)  219,  7o04,  760-,  7662,  [16, 

D.  31,  TH.  44].  that,  THAT  Yt  ddat 

(dhat  hyny  ne  yr  hwn  [ille  vel  qui]. 

62,  219,  785,  [21,  Yl] 
Thavies  Inn   THAUIES    INNE    (Daviz 

Jn).  219,  7603,  766-,  [32,  TH.  44] 
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the  THE  (dhe)  750*,  7661,  [16,  D.  43] 
the,  THE  Ye  dde  (dhe)  y  [ille].  80, 
219,  785,  [20,  Ye] 

thick  THYCKE  (th«k).  219,  7601,  [31, 
TH] 

thin  THYNNE  (thm)  750s,  760 ',  7631, 
[16,  D.  31,  TH.  35,  Y]  thin,  THYNNE 
thynn  (thm)  teneu  [gracilis].  Ill, 
219,  785,  [20,  Y] 

thine  THYNE  (dhein).  7501,  7602,  [16, 
D.  31,  TH]  thine,  THYNE  ddein 
(dhein)  tau  ne  eiddot  [tuus  vel  tibi]. 

111,  219,  785,  [20,  Y] 

MWTHYS  (dhts).  219,  750*,  7602,  [16, 
D.  31,  TH].  this  THIS  ddys  (dlus) 
hwn,  hon  ne  hyn  [hie  haec  vel  hoc]. 

112,  219,  785,  [19,  TH] 

thistle  THYSTLE  thystl  (thz's'tl)  yscall 

[carduus].  112,  219,  785,  [19,  TH] 
Thomas  THOMAS  (Tonras)  .7603,  7662, 

[32,  TH.  44].  Thomas  THOMAS  tomas 

(Tonras).  99,  219,  785,  [19,  TH] 
thorough  THOROWE  (thuru).  219,  7601, 

7661,  [31,  TH.  43] 
thou  THOU   (dhou).    219,   7603,    7661, 

[31,  TH.  43].  thou  THOU  Y»  ddow 

(dhou)    ti  ne  tydi,  [tul.    150,   219, 

785,  [21,  Yu]    " 
three  THREE  (thrii).  754,  [23,  I] 
throne  (truun  ?).  760:\  [32,  TH].  throne 

THRONE  trwn  (truun)  pall  [solium]. 

99,  219,  785,  [19,  TH] 
through   THROUGH    thrwch  (thruukh) 

trytcodd  [per].  219,  783,  [19,  TH] 
thunder    THONDRE    thwndr  (than  d'r) 

[tonitru].  79,  99,  199,  777,  [13,  E] 
ftibi    (tei-bei).    Ill,   7441,    754,    [4. 

23,1] 
to  TO  (tuu).  7582,  [28,  0].  to    TO  tw 

(tu)    ar,    at,  i,  [adj.  93,    99,    781, 

[17,  0] 
toe  TOE  (too).  7581,  [28,  0].  toe,  TO  to 

(too)   bys  troet  [digitus  pedisl.   93, 

99,  781,  [17,  0] 
toll  TOLLE  towl  (tooul)  toll  [vectigal]. 

194,  781,  [17,  0] 
Vollis  (toouKs),  bad.  7441,  [4] 
top,   TOP   top   (top)  nen  [vertex].  99, 

783,  [19,  T] 
tormented     TORMENTED    (torment'ed). 

7661,  [43] 
tower  TOURE  towr  (tour)  twr  [turris]. 

783,  [19,  F] 
treasure  THREASURE  (tree-zyyr).  7603, 

[32,  TH].  treasure  TRESURE  tresuwr 

(trez-yyr)  trysor  [thesaurus].  80, 165, 

199,215,  219,  783,  [19,  T] 
trees     TUBES    triys    (triHz)    prenneu 

[arbores].  80,  779,  [14,  E] 
trow  TROWE  tro  (troo)  tybyeid  [opinor]. 

150,  773,  [8] 


true  TRUE  truw  (tryy)  kywir  [verus]. 

165,  785,  [19,  U] 
trust  TRUST  (tnst)  vulgar.   Ill,   164, 


7605,  [32,  U] 
tu  (tyy)  bad.  767,  [46] 
inkle    TWYNCLE    twi 


jt 

twinkle    TWYNCLE    twinkl    (tw^qk-'l) 

[scintillate].  112,  195,  777,  [13,  E] 
two  TWO  (tuu).  7582,  [28,  0].  two  TWO 

tw   (tuu)  dan   [duo].  93,  99,   781, 

[17,  0] 

uncle  VNKLE   (nuqk-1).  7442,   7662,  [5. 
44] 

vain  see  vein 

valiant  UALIANT  (val'jant)  766',  [43] 

vein  vain  VAYNE  vayn  (vam)  gwythen 

newac  [vena  vel  vanusl.   119,  785. 

[19,  U] 
velvet  TELUET  velfet   (vel'vet)   melfet 

[holosericum],  80,  785,  [19,  U] 
fvidi  (vei-dei).  754,  [23,  I] 
villanus  FILLAYNOUS  (vtl-anus).  7661, 

[43] 
vine  VYNE  vein    (vein)   gwin  wydden 

[vitis].  Ill,  119,  785,  [19,  U] 
virtue  VERTUE  vertuw  (vet'tyy)  rhin- 

wedd  [virtus].   80,   165,  199,   785, 

[19,  U] 

wall  WALL  wawl  (waul)  gwal  [murus]. 

143,  194,  775,  [11,  A] 
wash  WASSHE  waiss   (wash,   waish  ?) 

golchi  [lavare].  783,  [18,  SH] 
watch  (waitsh).  120,  747,  [12,  A] 
wave  see  waw 
waw  WAWE  waw  (wau)  tonn  ar  vor 

[unda  maris].  143,  785,  [20,  W] 


we  WEE  (wii).  7514,  754,  [18,  E.  23,  I] 
weir  WERE  (weer)  79,  7513,  [18,  E] 
wide  WYDE  (weid).  7632,  [35,  Y] 
win  WYNNE  (wm).  7631,  [35,  Y].  win 

WYNNE  wynn  (wm)  ennill  [pretium 

ferre].  112,  785,  [20,  W] 
wind  WYNGE  ?  (weind).  7633,  [35,  Y] 
wine  WYNE  wein  (wein)  gwin  [vinum]. 

Ill,  785,  [20,  W] 
winking    WINKING    fartqk'tq),     7543, 

[23,  I] 

wish  WYSHE  (wish).  7522,  [19,  E] 
with  WYTH   (with).    143,   219,   750*, 

7626,  [i7)  D.  34,  W] 
wonder  WONDRE  wndr  (wmrd'r)  [mi- 

raculum].   79,  99,    185,   199,    777, 

[13,  E] 
woo  wo  WE  w  (uu,  wuu  ?)  kary  [amare, 

ut  procus  petere].  93,  150,  185,  785, 

[20,  W] 
worship  WORSHIPPE   (wurslup).  752*, 

[19,  E] 
worthy  WORTHYE  (wurdlu).  7661,  [43] 
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wot  WOTTE  (wot).  7522,  [19,  E] 
wreak   WREKE  (wreek  =  rweek).   79, 

7513,  [18,  El 
wrest  WKESTE  (wrest  =rwest).  79,  7513, 

[18,  EJ 
wrinkle  WRYNCLE  wrinJcl  (wre'qk-'l  = 

wtqk-'l)  [ruga].  112,  195,  777,  [13, 

E] 


YARDE  (jard).  755*,  [24  I] 
yawn  YANE  (jaun).  7553,  [24,  I] 
yea  YEA  ie  (jee)  [etiom].  80,  775,  [11,  A] 


year  YERE  (jeer).  7552,  [24,  I] 
yell  YELL  (jel).  7552,  [24,  I] 
yellow  YELOW  (jel'u).  7552,  [24,  I] 
yield  YELDE  (jiild).  7552,  [24,  I] 

"     I-ELDYNGE      (jiild'i'q).      7661, 


yoke  YOK  (jook).  7552,  [24,  I] 
York  YORKE  (jork).  7552,  [24,  I] 
you  YOU  (juu).  7552,  [24,  I] 
young  YONG  (juq).  7552,  [24,  I 
youth  YOUGTH  (juuth).  7 


,  I] 

,  [24,  I] 


§  3.     John  Hart's  Phonetic  Writing,  1569,  and  the  Pronun- 
ciation of  French  in  xvi  th  Century. 

Since  the  account  of  John  Hart's  Orthographic  (p.  35)  was  in 
type,  the  original  manuscript  of  his  "former  treatise,"  bearing  date 
1551,  has  been  identified  in  the  British  Museum,  and  some  account 
of  it  is  given  in  the  annexed  footnote.1  It  may  be  observed  that 


1  Mr.  Brock,  who  is  ever  on  the 
look  out  for  unpublished  treatises  in- 
teresting to  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  called  my  attention,  through 
Mr.  Furnivall,  to  the  MS.  Reg.  17.  C. 
yii.,  which  was  described  in  the  printed 
catalogue  of  those  MSS.  as  "John 
Hare's  Censure  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, A.D.  1551,  paper."  It  is  a 
small  thin  quarto  of  117  folios,  the 
first  two  pages  not  numbered,  and  the 
others  paged  from  1  to  230,  19  lines  in 
a  page,  about  7  words  in  a  line,  in  a 
fine  English  hand  of  the  xvi  th  century, 
carefully  but  peculiarly  spelled,  by  no 
means  according  to  Hart's  recommenda- 
tions. The  Latin  quotations  are  in  an 
Italian  hand.  It  was  labelled  on  the 
back  "  Hare  on  the  English  Language." 
Being  desirous  of  getting  at  the  author's 
account  of  our  sounds,  when  I  examin- 
ed the  MS.  on  28  Oct.  18"8,  I  skipped 
the  preliminary  matter  and  at  once  at- 
tacked the  6th  and  8th  chapters  ;  "  Of 
the  powers  and  shaping  of  letters, 
and  first  of  the  voels,"  and  "  of  the 
affinite  of  consonants."  I  was  im- 
mediately struck  with  many  peculia- 
rities of  expression  and  opinion  which 
I  was  familiar  with  in  Hart's  Ortho- 
graphic, and  no  other  book.  On  turn- 
ing to  the  dedication  to  Edward  VI., 
I  found  (p.  4,  1.  8,)  the  name  of  the 
author  distinctly  as  John  Hart,  not 
Hare,  although  the  t  was  written  so  as 
to  mislead  a  cursory  reader,  but  not  one 
familiar  with  the  handwriting.  Then, 


similarly,  in  Hart's  Orthographic  the 
author's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  de- 
dication :  "  To  the  doubtfull  of  the  Eng- 
lish Orthographic  John  Hart  Chester 
heralt  wisheth  all  health  and  pros- 
peritie,"  which  had  not  been  observed 
when  p.  35, 1.  20,  was  printed,  and  not 
on  the  title.  On  comparing  this  printed 
book  with  the  MS.  I  found  many  pas- 
sages and  quotations  verbatim  the  same ; 
see  especially  the  first  chapters  of  the 
MS.  and  printed  book  "  what  letters  ar, 
and  of  their  right  use,"  where  right  is 
not  in  the  MS.  The  identity  was  thus 
securely  established,  and  the  MS.  has 
consequently  been  re-lettered  :  "  Hart 
on  English  Orthography,  1551." 

The  title  of  the  MS.  is:  "The 
Opening  of  the  unreasonable  writing 
of  our  inglish  toung :  wherin  is  shewid 
what  necessarili  is  to  be  left,  and  what 
folowed  for  the  perfect  writing  ther- 
of."  And  the  following  lines,  on  the 
fly  leaf,  in  the  author's  hand- writing, 
seem  to  shew  that  this  first  draught, 
thus  curiously  brought  to  light  after 
317  years'  repose,  was  never  intended 
for  publication,  but  was  perhaps  to 
be  followed  by  another  treatise,  which 
was  of  course  the  printed  book. 

"  The  Booke  to  the  Author. 
"  Father,  keep  me  still  with  the,  I  the 

pray 

least  Abuse  shuld  me  furiousli  de- 
voure : 
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his  pronunciation  remained  practically  constant  during  these  eighteen 
years,  and  the  chief  difference  of  the  treatises  is  the  greater  extent 
of  the  second,  and  the  important  introduction  of  a  phonetic  alpha- 
bet, followed  by  a  full  example. 


or  shut  me  up  from  the  lyght  of  the 

day: 
whom  to  resist  I  doubt  to  have  the 

power. 

"  The  Author  to  the  Booke. 
"  Fear  not  my  sonne,  though  he  doo 
on  the  lower, 

for  Reason  doth  the  everiwhere  de- 
fend : 

But  yf  thou  maist  not  now  the  thing 
amend 

I  shal  send  thie  brother  soom  luk- 
kier  hower, 

yf  Atropos  doo  not  hast  my  lyves 
end, 

to  confound  Abuses  lothsoom  lookes 
sower." 

"Abuse,"  meaning  the  wrongful  use 
of  letters,  that  is  applying  them  to 
sounds  for  which  they  were  not  in- 
tended in  the  Latin  alphabet,  is  a  fa- 
vourite term  of  Hart's,  and  with  the 
curious  orthography  voel  for  vowel,  led 
me  to  suspect  the  real  author  from  the 
first.  The  following  description  of  the 
vowels  is  slightly  different  from,  and 
must  be  considered  as  supplementary 
to  those  given  above  in  the  pages  here- 
after cited ;  the  bracket  figures  give  the 
pages  of  the  MS.  A  few  remarks  are 
also  inserted  in  brackets. 

"[77]  Lett  us  begin  then  with  an 
opened  mouth  so  mouch  as  a  man  may 
(though  lesse  wold  serve)  therwith 
sounding  from  the  breast,  and  he  shall 
of  force  bring  forth  one  simple  sound 
which  we  mark  with  the  a  (p.  63) : 
and  making  your  mouth  lesse  so  as  the 
inner  part  of  yowr  toung  may  touch 
the  lyke  inner  part  of  yowr  [78]  upper 
iowes  you  shall  with  your  voice  from 
your  brest  make  that  sound  wherfore 
we  doo  often  (and  shuld  alwais)  writ 
the  e  (p.  80)  :  then  somthing  your 
toung  further  furth  with  your  iowes, 
leaving  but  the  forepart  open,  and 
your  sound  from  the  brest  wil  make  the 
voice  wherfore  we  doo  often  (and  shuld 
alwais)  write  the  i  :  forthli  a  man 
making  his  lippes  in  souch  a  round,  as 
the  compasse  of  the  topp  of  his  litell 
finger  (his  teeth  not  touching,  nor 
toung  the  upper  iowes)  with  the  sound 
from  the  brest  he  shall  make  the  simple 


voice  wherefore  we  doo  often  (and  shuld 
alwais)  writ  the  o  (p.  93) ;  and  last  of 
all  holding  so  stil  his  toung  and  teeth 
untoucht  shrinking  his  lippes  to  so 
litell  a  hole  as  the  breath  may  issue, 
with  the  sound  from  [79]  the  breast  he 
shal  of  force  make  that  simple  voice 
wherefore  we  doo  sometimes  rightly 
(and  shuld  alwais)  write  the  u  [cer- 
tainly (u)  here].  .  .  .  [81].  Now 
as  for  the  a,  we  use  in  his  proper  power 
as  we  ought,  and  as  other  nations  have 
alwais  doone  (p.  63).  But  I  find  that 
we  abuse  all  the  others,  and  first  of  the 
e,  which  most  communely  we  use  pro- 
perly :  as  in  theis  wordes  better  and 
ever :  but  often  we  change  his  sound 
making  yt  to  usurp  the  power  of  the  i, 
as  in  we,  be  &  he  (p.  80),  in  which 
sound  we  use  the  i  properly  :  as  in 
theis  wordes  sinne,  in  and  him.  Where- 
fore this  letter  e,  shuld  have  his  aun- 
cient  sound  as  other  nations  use  yt,  and 
which  is  as  we  sound  yt  in  better  and 
ever.  The  profit  thereof  shuldbe, 
that  [83]  we  shuld  not  feare  the 
mystating  of  his  sound  in  i  :  as  we 
have  longe  doon :  and  therfore  (and 
partly  for  lak  of  a  note  for  time)  we 
have  communely  abused  the  diphthongs 
ey  or  ei,  ay  or  ai  and  ea  :  to  the  great 
increase  of  our  labour,  confusyon  of  the 
letters,  in  depriving  them  of  their  right 
powers,  and  uncertainte  to  the  reader. 
[In  this  book  Hart  proposes  either  the 
circumflex  or  reduplication  as  the  mark 
of  quantity].  For  the  voel  e,  doeth  of 
voice  import  so  moche  in  better  and 
ever  and  in  mani  other  wordes  and 
sillables,  as  we  do  communely  use  to 
pronounce  the  diphthongs  ey  or  ei,  ai, 
or  ay,  or  the  ea,  except  yt  be  when 
they  are  seperate  and  Ire  from  diph- 
thong whiche  to  signifie  we  ought  to 
use  an  accent  as  shalbe  said.  [He 
proposes  the  hyphen.]  Then  the  i, 
we  abuse  two  wais  :  the  first  is  in  that 
we  geve  it  a  brode  sound  (contrary  to 
all  peoples  but  the  Scotts  :  as  in  this 
sentence,  [83]  he  borowed  a  swerd 
from  bi  a  mans  side  to  save  thie  life : 
where  we  sound  the  i  in  bi,  side,  thie 
and  life  as  we  shuld  doo  the  ei  diph- 
thong .  .  .  The  other  ab-[84]-use  of 
the  i,  is  that  we  make  yt  a  consonant 
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This  pronunciation  cannot  have  been  in  all  respects  the  prevalent 
and  received  pronunciation  of  his  time,  for  Hart  frequently  disagrees 
with  Palsgrave,  Salesbury,  Smith,  and  Bullokar,  and  Dr.  Gill 


without  any  diversifiywg  of  his  shape 
from  the  voell .  .  .  [86]  The  forth  now 
is  the  o,  whose  abuse  (for  that  it  cometh 
onli  by  leaving  the  proper  use  of  the 
u)  causeth  me  to  speak  upon  the  u. 
We  abuse  [87]  the  ,u,  two  wais  the  one 
is  in  consonant  indifferentli  with  bothe 
his  figures  u  and  v  .  .  .  .  [88].  The 
other  abuse  of  the  u,  is  that  we  sound 
yt  as  the  Skottes  and  French  men  doo, 
in  theis  wordes  gud  and  fust  [89]  : 
Wheras  most  communely  we  our  selves 
(which  the  Grekes,  Latines,  the  vulgar 
Italiens,  and  Germaines  with  others 
doo  alwais)  kepe  his  true  sound  :  as  in 
theis  wordes,  but,  unto,  and  further. 
[This  thoroughly  excludes  all  suspicion 
of  an  (a)  sound.]  Yf  you  marke  well 
his  uzurped  sound  in  gud  and  fust  (and 
others  of  the  Skottish  and  french  abuse) 
you  shal  find  the  sound  of  the  diph- 
thong iu,  keping  both  the  i  and  u,  in 
their  proper  vertu,  both  in  sound  and 
voel,  as  afore  is  said  we  ought :  sound- 
ing yt  in  that  voice  wherefore  we  now 
abuse  to  write,  you."  The  identifica- 
tion with  the  French  and  Scotch 
sounds  ought  to  imply  that  that  long  u 
was  (yy},  but  its  dentification  with  you 
makes  it  (ju) ;  Hart  however,  in  his 
orthographic  also  rises  (iu)  for  both 
sounds,  as  in  the  passage  reprobated  by 
Gill,  supra  p.  122,  where  he  writes 
you  use  as  (iu  iuz) ;  yet  if  any  value  is 
to  be  attributed  to  his  description  of 
long  w,  supra  p.  167,  he  certainly  meant 
(ju  yyz)  and  it  was  only  his  notation 
which  led  him  into  an  ambiguity  which 
also  deceived  Gill.  But  here  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  not  yet  heard  the 
difference  between  yew,  you,  which  Sir 
T.  Smith  writes  (yy,  iu),  p.  166.  This 
therefore  may  be  a  case  of  education  of 
the  ear.  He  asks  now :  "  What  dif- 
ference find  you  betwixt  the  sound  of 
you,  and  u  in  gud  and  fust  ?  Where- 
fore yf  our  predecessours  have  thought 
it  necessari  to  take  three  voels  for  that 
voice,  which  in  another  place  [90]  they 
(observing  derivations)  writ  with  one, 
there  appeareth  to  be  a  confusion  and 
uncertainte  of  the  powers  of  letters,  as 
they  used  theim.  Lett  us  then  receive 
the  perfet  meane  betwixt  theis  two 
doubtfull  extremities  ;  and  use  the 
diphthong  iu  alwais  for  the  sound  of 


you,  and  of  u  in  suer,  shut  &  bruer, 
and  souch  lyke,  writing  theim  thus 
shiut,  siuer,  briuer:"  does  the  word 
shut  shiut  mean  suit  or  shoot  ?  see  supr& 
p.  2 1 6,  n.  1,  "  wherefore  in  our  writings, 
we  nead  carefulli  to  put  a  sufficient  dif- 
ference, betwixt  the  u  and  n :  as  theis 
and  the  priutes  geve  sufficient  example. 
Now  see  you  whether  we  doo  well  to 
writ  the  o  in  theis  wordes  do,  to  & 
other  (signifijng  in  latine  nlius]  when 
yt  ys  the  proper  sound  of  the  u :  or 
for  [91]  the  lyke  sound  to  dooble  the 
o  :  as  in  poore,  good,  root,  and  souch 
like  of  that  sound :  but  I  find  the  same 
dooble  o,  writen  with  reason  in  some 
wordes,  when  yt  signyfieth  the  longer 
time :  as  in  moost,  goost  and  goo.  .  .  . 
[95]  Then  the  nombre  of  our  voels  is 
five  as  the  Grekes  (concerning  voice) 
the  Latines,  the  Germaines,  the  Italiens, 
the  Spayneyardes  and  others  have  alwais 
had,  declared  in  souch  their  singuler 
power,  as  they  haue  and  doe,  use  theim. 
...  [96]  a  diphthong  is  a  ioinyng  of 
two  voels  in  one  syllable  keping  their 
proper  sound,  pnli  somewhat  shorten- 
ing the  quantite  of  the  first  to  the 
longer  quantite  of  the  last  (p.  132) : 
which  is  the  onli  diversite  that  a  diph- 
thong hath,  from  two  voels  commywg 
together  yet  serving  for  two  syllables, 
and  therfore  ought  to  be  marked  with 
the  figure  Siaipeans,  as  shalbe  said." 
Among  the  diphthongs  he  places  first  y 
considered  as  Greek  w,  and  recom- 
mends its  disuse,  and  then  w  considered 
as  uu,  for  which  he  would  write  u. 
[101]  "  Wherefore  we  take  the  u  single 
to  have  so  moch  power  as  the  w :  for 
this  figure  u,  shall  not  (or  ought  not) 
henceforth  be  abused  iu  consonant,  nor 
in  the  skottish  and  french  sound.  Then 
may  we  well  writ  for  when,  writ  and 
what,  thus  huen,  uvit  and  huat :  and 
so  if  their  lyke,  cleane  forsaking  the 
w.  Now  the  ea,  so  often  as  I  see  yt 
abused  in  diphthong,  it  is  for  the  sound 
of  the  long  e  :  wherin  is  the  necessite 
spoken  of,  for  the  use  of  a  mark,  for 
the  accident  of  longer  time  (as  here- 
after shalbe  said)  for  that  the  sound  e 
length-[102]-ned  wil  serve  for  the  com- 
mune abused  diphthongs  ea.  ai  or  ay 
and  ei  or  ey  (p.  122; :  the  powers  of 
which  voels  we  now  myx  together  con- 
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especially  reprobates  his  pronunciation  in  many  particulars  (p.  122). 
Still  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  believe  that  Hart  tried  to  exhibit  that 
pronunciation  of  which  he  himself  made  use,  and  which  he  conceived 
to  be  that  which  others  either  did  or  should  employ.  Moreover  his 
work  contains  the  earliest  connected  specimen  of  phonetic  English 
writing  which  I  have  met  with,  as  Palsgrave,  Salesbury,  and  Smith 
only  gave  isolated  words  or  phrases.  Although  Hart's  book  has  been 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  the  ordinary  spelling  in  phonetic 
shorthand,  and  the  phonetic  portion  in  facsimile  writing  (with  tolera- 
ble but  not  perfect  accuracy),  yet  as  many  persons  would  be  unable  to 
read  the  shorthand,  and  would  not  therefore  obtain  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  the  other  portion,  and  as  it  is  desirable,  also, 
to  reduce  all  these  phonetic  accounts  of  English  spelling  to  the  one 
standard  of  palaeotype  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  annex  the  whole  of  the  last  Chapter  of  Hart's 
book,  according  to  my  own  interpretation.  This  Chapter  gives 
Hart's  notions  of  contemporary  French  pronunciation,  a  subject 
which  has  been  already  so  much  alluded  to  in  Chap.  III.,  that  the 
remainder  of  this  section  will  be  devoted  to  it.  Hart  does  not 
admit  of  (w,  j)  but  uses  (u,  i)  for  them,  even  in  such  words  as 
which,  write,  which  he  exhibits  as  (nuitsh,  ureit).  I  have  else- 
where restored  the  (w,  j)  which  were  certainly  pronounced,  but 
in  this  transliteration  it  seemed  best  to  follow  him  exactly  in  the 


fuzibli  making  the  sound  of  the  same 
long  e,  and  not  of  any  parfait  diph- 
thong :  as  in  theis  examples  of  the  ea  in 
feare  which  we  pronounce  sounding  no 
part  of  the  a.  And  for  the  ai  or  ay,  aa 
in  this  word  faire  pronouncing  nether 
the  a,  or  i,  or  y  :  also  yn  saieth  where 
we  abuse  a  thriphthong.  Also  ei  or 
ey  we  pronounce  not  in  theis  wordes 
theine  and  theym,  and  souch  lyke: 
where  we  sound  the  e  long  as  in  all 
the  others.  Now  for  the  ee,  we  abuse 
in  the  sound  of  [103]  the  i  long :  as  in 
this  sentence,  Take  heed  the  birdes  doo 
not  feed  on  our  seed  :  also  for  the  ie  in 
thief  and  priest :  in  likewise  for  the  eo, 
as  in  people,  we  onli  sound  the  i  long. 
"We  also  abuse  the  eo  in  the  sound  of 
the  u  voel  as  in  ieoperdi,  which  we 
pronounce  iuperdie.  The  oo  we  have 
abused  as  afore  is  said  ....  Now 
lett  us  understand  how  part  of  this  fore- 
said  and  others  shall  senre  us,  and  doo 
[104]  us  great  pleasure :  even  as  roules 
necessari  for  us  lykely  to  contrefait 
the  image  of  our  pronunciation.  First 
the  au  is  rightly  used  (p.  144),  as 
in  paul  and  lau,  but  not  law.  Then 
the  ua,  is  wel  used  in  uarre,  for  warre  : 
and  in  huat  for  what.  Further  the  ei, 
is  wel  and  properli  used  in  bei  for  by : 
in  leif,  for  lyfe :  and  in  seid,  for  syde 


(p.  113).  Also  eu,  we  use  properli  in 
feu  for  few :  in  deu,  for  dew,  and  souch 
lyke  (p.  138).  The  ue,  as  in  question  : 
in  huen,  for  when:  in  uel,  for  well. 
Also  the  iu  as  in  triuth,  for  trueth : 
in  rebiuk,  for  rebuke  :  and  in  riule  for 
rule.  And  the  ui  alone  for  our  [105] 
false  sounding  of  we  :  and  as  in  much 
for  which :  uitness  for  wittnesse,  and 
souch  like :  [this  he  identifies  with 
Greek  ut]  ...  [106]  writ  for  young, 
yoke  and  beyond,  iong,  ioke,  and  be- 
lond.  Then  the  oi  is  wel  used  in  ap- 

E'nt,  enjoi,  poison,  and  a  hoi  barke, 
re  there  is  a  difference  from  his 
3r  orthography  (miei)  (p.  132)].  And 
not  to  be  over  tedious,  we  use  aright 
this  diphthong  ou  in  house,  out,  our 
and  about  (p.  152)  :  wherein  we  may 
perceive  how  we  have  kept  the  auncient 
power  of  the  u:  the  same  diphthong 
ou,  being  sounded  farre  otherwise  then 
in  bloud,  souch  and  should,  as  some 
ignorantli  writ  theim,  when  we  pro- 
nounce but  the  u,  in  hyr  proper  sound." 
This  use  of  ou  for  (u)  is  frequent  in 
this  MS.  souch,  toung,  mouch,  being 
common  forms.  The  above  extracts 
seem  to  possess  sufficient  interest  to 
admit  of  reproduction,  but  the  work 
itself  is  entirely  superseded  by  the 
later  edition. 
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use  of  (u,  i).  Hart  also  systematically  employs  (in)  for  long  u, 
but,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  1 67)  and  as  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  example,  he  meant  the  French  w=(yy),  and  I  have 
therefore  restored  that  orthography,  to  prevent  ambiguity.  Where 
however  iu  clearly  meant  (ju,  i,u),  the  latter  forms  are  used. 
Hart  does  not  mark  the  place  of  the  accent,  but  uses  an  acute 
accent  over  a  vowel  occasionally  to  mark  that  it  was  followed  by 
a  doubled  consonant  in  the  old  orthography.1  This  acute  accent 
is  retained,  but  the  position  of  the  accent  is  marked  conjecturally 
as  usual.  Hart  uses  a  dash  preceding  a  word  to  indicate  capitals, 
thus  jitalian\  I  give  the  indicated  capital.  His  diaeresis  is  re- 
presented by  (,)  as  usual.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  errors  in 
the  marking  of  long  vowels,  which  were  indicated  by  underdotting, 
but  I  have  left  the  quantity  as  I  found  it.  The  (s,  z)  are  also 
left  in  Hart's  confused  state.  As  I  can  find  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing short  i  to  have  been  (t )  in  Hart,  although  I  believe  that 
that  was  his  real  pronunciation,  I  employ  (i)  throughout.  The 
frequent  foreign  words,  and  all  others  in  the  usual  spelling,  are 
printed  in  italics.  The  foreign  words  serve  partly  to  fix  the  value 
of  Hart's  symbols. 

Exam-pis  HOU  serten  udlrer  nas'ions  du  sound  dheer 
let'ers,  both  in  Latin,  and  in  dheer  mudlrer  tuq, 
dherbei*  tu  kno  dhe  beet'er  HOU  tu  pronouns*  dheer 
spiitsh'es,  and  so  tu  riid  dhem  as  dhee  du.  Kap.  yiij. 

For  dhe  konfirmas'ion  ov  dhat  suitsh  is  seed,  for  dhe  sounds 
az-uel  of  voxels  az  of  kon'sonants :  auldhon'  ei  naav  in  divers 
plas'es  mer-befoor  sheu*,ed  iu,  HOU  serten  udlrer  nas'ions  du 
sound  part  ov  dheer  let'ers :  ei  thont  it  gud  mer,  not  oon'li  to  re- 
kapit'ulat  and  short'li  reners',  part  ov  dhe  befoor  mentioned,  but 
aul'so  tu  giv  iu  t-  understand'  HOU  dhee  du  sound  sutsh  dheer 
let'ers,  az  dh-  ignorant  dher-of  shuld  aprootsh*  noth'iq  neer  tu 
dheer  pronunsias'ion  bei  riid'iq  dheer  ureitiqs  or  prints.  Huer- 
for,  huo  so-iz  dezerrous  tu  riid  dh-  Italian  and  dhe  Lat'in  az 
dhee  du,  Hi  must  sound  dhe  vo',elz  az  ei  naav  sufis'ientli  seed 
treat'iq  ov  dhem,  and  az  ei  naav  yyzd  dhem  in  aul  dhis  nyy  man'er, 
on'li  eksept'iq  dhat  dhee  maak  dhis  fig'yyr  w,  kon'sonant  az-uel  az 
dhis  v.  Dheer  c,  dhee  yyz  aft'er  aul  vo*,elz  az  wi  dhe  k,  (as  dheer 
prodzhen'itors  dhe  Lat'ins  did)  and  yyz  not  k  at  aul :  but  dhee- 
abyyz'  dhe  0,  bifoor*  e,  and  »,  in  dhe  sound  ov  our  ch  or  tsh,  az  ecce 
and  accioche,  dhee  sound  ek'tshe,  aktshioke',  francesco  frantshes'ko, 
fece,  facendo,  amid,  fe'tshe,  fatshend'o,  amrtshi :  and  for  the  sound 
ov  dhe  k,  dhee  yyz  ch.  Dheer  ^,  dhee  kiip  az  ei  naav  dun  aft'er 
To*,elz,  and  befoor •  a,  0,  and  u :  but  befoor'  e  and  t,  dhee  naav 

1  He  says :  "  I  leaue  also  all  double  doubt  of  the  length,  we  may  vse  the 

consonants :  hairing  a  marke  for  the  mark  ouer  it,  of  the  acute  tone  or  tune, 

long  vowell,  there  is  therby  sufficient  thus  (')."     "What  the  meaning  of  this 

knowledge  giuen  that  euerye  vnmarked  acute  accent  is  on  final  vowels,  as  in 

Towell  is  short :  yet  wheras  by  custome  French  words,  is  not  apparent, 
of    double  consonants   there  may  be 


yy 

dh 
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abyyzd*  it  widh  us,  for  whitsh  ei  naav  yyzd  dzh,  and  tu  kiip  dhat 
sound  befoor  a,  o,  and  u,  dla.ee  uzurp*  gi,  as  Hath  bin  seed,  and 
dherfoor  dhee  never  maak  dheer  *,  kon*sonant,  for  dhee  see  not 
agiuto  but  aiuto,  as  mee  bi  dhus  ai-uto.  Dhe  t,  dhee  never  sound 
in  s,  az  in  proUttion,  satisfattion,  dhee  sound  dhe  t,  Hard,  and  dher- 
foor* dub*'l  it  in  dhooz  uurdz  and  man*i-udh*ers  :  but  in  giurisdi- 
tioni,  militia,  sententia,  intentione,  and  man'i-udlrers  dhee  du  not 
dub*'l  it,  iet  dhee  sound  it  as  it  iz,  and  never  turn  it  in*tu  dhe 
sound  ov  s,  but  iv  iu  mark  it  uel,  dhee  breth  ov  dhe  t,  pas'iq  thrun 
dhe  tiith,  and  turn'iq  tu  dhe-*,  duth  maak  it  siim  as  it  ueer  neer 
dhe  sound  ov  dhe,  s,  but  iz  not  dherfoor*  so  in  efekt*.  For  dher  gli, 
dhee  du  not  sound  g,  so  Hard  az  ui  uld,  but  so  soft'li  az  it  iz  oft'n 
urit'n  and  print  'ed  uidhout'  dhe  g.  Dheer  zz  dhee  sound  most 
konroli  dhe  first  z,  in  t,  as  in  fortezza,  grandezza,  destrezza,  but  at 
sum  teimz  dhee  sound  dhem  az  dhee  du  cc,  as  for  dhiz  naam  dhee- 
ureit  indif'erentli  Eccellino,  or  Ezzellino.  Dhee  naav  aul'so  dhe 
sound  ov  our  sh  or  sh,  nuitsh  dhee-ureit  so,  befoor*,  e,  or  i  :  dhee- 
z  tu-ureit  dhe  th,  but  not  for  our  tk,  or  th  :  for  dhee  naav  not 
e  sound  dherof*  in  aul  dheer  spiitsh,  nor  ov  dh,  and  sound  it  in 
Matthio,  az  mee  bi  matnio,  as  of  th,  iz  seed  in  Thomas  and  Thames. 
And  for  lak  ov  a  knol/edzh  for  dhe  kuan'titiz  ov  dheer  vo*,elz 
dhee-ar  konstreend'  tu  dub*'l  dheer  kon'sonants  oft*n  and  mutsh  : 
and  for  dhe  loq*er  teim  ov  dheer  vo'els,  dhee  naav  no  mark  :  nuer- 
foor*  HUO  so'-iz  dezei'ruz  tu  riid  dher  ureit'iq  uel,  and  inritaat 
dheer  pronunsias'ion  Had  niid  tu  naav  sum  instruk'sion  bei  dhe 
leivli  vo,is.  And  nuen  dhee  du  reez  dheer  tyyn  ov  dheer  urds 
(nuitsh  iz  oft'n)  dhee  noot  it  uidh  dhe  Latin  graav  tyvn,  dhus  andd, 
parld,  e  mostrd  la  nouitd,  al  podestcL  de  la  citta.  And  in  riid'iq  dhe 
Lat'in,  aul  dhat  dhee  feind  urit'n,  dhee  du  pronouns*,  iivn  as  dhee 
du  dheer  mudh*er  tuq,  in  dhe  veri  sounds  befoor*-seed.1 

1  As  the  pronunciation  of  Italian  has  from  bottom),  "Welch,  and  therefore  in 

heen  often  referred  to,  and  as  H.  I.  H.  Latin  and  early  English,  it  is  (e,  o)  ; 

Prince    Louis   Lucien  Bonaparte  has  when  it  has  two  e,  and  two  o,  they 

lately  given  me  his  views  upon  some  are    (e,  E)    and    (o,   o)     respectively. 

points  of  interest  in  Italian  pronuncia-  Again   in   the  pronunciation    of    the 

tion,  it  seems  convenient  to  make  a  consonants  in  Italian,  the  Prince  dis- 

note  of  them  in  this  place.    The  medial  tinguishes,  an  emphatic  and  a  weak 

quantity  of  Italian  vowels  has  already  utterance.       The    former   is    usually 

been  noticed  (p.  518  and  n.  1).     The  written  double,  hut,  he  insists,  is  not 

vowel  e  has  two  sounds  (e\  close  and  (E)  pronounced  double,  in  the  sense  of  p. 

open,  the  intermediate  (e)  being  un-  65,   but  only  emphatic,  as  if  preceded 

known,   whereas  it  is  the  only  e  in  by  the  sign  (.)  p.  10,  —  which  has  been 

Spanish.     The  vowel  o  has  also  two  wrongly  used  (pp.  4,  9)  in  the  combi- 

sounds,  which  have  in  this  work  been  nations  (.t,  .d)  in  place  of  (tf-,  dh),  or 

hitherto  assumed  as  («h)  close  and  (o)  "  outer"  (t,  d).     The  following  are  the 

open.      The  prince    does    not    allow  rules  he  lays  down  in  his  Sardo  Sas- 

this  ;  to  him  (wh)  is  Swedish  o  long,  sarese  example  (supra  p.  756,  n.  2,  col. 

and   (o)  is   Spanish  o.     His    Italian  2),  which  it  is  best  to  give  in  his  own 

close  o  does  not  differ  from  (o),  and  his  words  (ib.  p.  xxxv).  ^  "  Si  dice  spesso, 

open  o  is  (o)  or  (A),  probably  the  for-  poiche  le  consonant!  scempie  si  pro- 

mer.     His  theory  is  that  when  a  Ian-  nunziano,  tanto  in  italiano  quanto  in 

guage  has  only  one  0,  o,  as  in  Spanish  sassarese,  come  se  fossero  scritte  doppie, 

and  modern  Greek  (supra  p.  523,  1.  6  in  forza  delle  seguenti  regole  general!  : 
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For  dhe  sin  dutsh  dhee  sound  aul  dheer  vo-,elz  in  dhe  veri  saam 
sort :  and  never  maak  dhe  t,  kon'sonant,  nor  abyyz-  dhe  g,  befoor 
dhe  0,  and  i,  az  dh-  Italian  duth,  but  kiip  it  aul'uez  befoor  dhem,  az 


1)  Allorche,  essendo  iniziali,  vengono 
in  principle  di  frase,  sia  al  cominciar 
di  un  periodo  o  di  una  clausula  benche 
breve,  sia  dopo  una  virgola.  2)  Al- 
lorche, cominciando  la  sill  aba,  sono 
precedute  da  altra  consonante.  3)  Al- 
lorche occorono  in  fin  di  voce,  come 
ne'  monosillabi  il,  del,  &c.  4)  Quando 
la  voce  precedente,  benche  tenninata 
in  vocale,  sia  un  ossitono  oppure  un 
monosillabo  derivato  da  voce  latina 
terminata  in  consonante,  la  qual  con- 
sonante poi  venne  soppressa  nel  farsi 
italiana  o  sassarese  detta  voce  latina. 
Cosi  la  preposizione  a  derivata  dalla 
latina  ad,  la  congiunzione  e  corrispon- 
dente  ad  et,  il  si  derivato  dal  sic,  il 
"ne"  nee,  le  parole  tronche  come 
"amo"  amavit,  "pote"  potuit  hanno 
tutte  la  proprieta,  di  dar  pronunzia  forte 
alia  consonante  iniziale  della  voce 
seguente ;  ed  avvegnache  si  vegga 
scritto  :  a  Pietro,  e  voi,  si  grande,  ne 
questo  ne  quello,  amo  molto,  pote  poco, 
non  si  ode  altrimenti  che :  appietro, 
evvoi,  siggrande  necquesto  necquello, 
amommolto,  poteppoco.  II  suono  debole 
delle  consonanti,  all'  incontro,  avra 
luogo  quando  la  voce  che  le  precede  si 
termina  in  vocale,  eccettuati  i  casi 
notati  nelle  regole  che  precedono.  Cosi 
in :  di  Maria,  i  doni,  la  mente,  le  donne, 
mi  dice,  ti  lascia,  si  gode,  ama  molto 
pote'  poco,  molto  largo,  le  consonanti 
iniziali  della  seconda  voce  si  pronun- 
ziano  deboli  quali  si  veggono  scritte, 
per  essere  le  parole  latine  correspon- 
denti  alia  prima  voce :  de,  illi,  ilia, 
illce,  me,  te,  se,  potui  terminate  in 
vocale,  oppure  perchd,  come  in  ama 
molto  e  multo  largo,  le  voci  ama  e  molto 
non  ricevon  1'accento  tonico  in  sull' 
ultima  sillaba."  Compare  the  double 
Spanish  sound  of  r,  supra  p.  198,  n.  2. 
This  emphatic  pronunciation,  in  the 
case  of  (p  b,  t  d,  k  g)  consists  in  a 
firmer  contact  and  consequently  a  more 
explosive  utterance  of  the  following 
vowel ;  in  the  case  of  (/,  v,  s)  &c.,  in 
a  closer  approximation  of  the  organs 
and  a  sharper  hiss  or  buzz.  But  in 
Sardo  Sassarese,  the  weak  pronuncia- 
tion generates  new  sounds,  weak  (p,  t, 
k,  v)  becoming  (b,  d,  g,  bh).  The 
Prince  was  also  very  particular  respect- 
ing the  pronunciation  c,  g,  z  in  ce,  gia, 


zio,  zero,  which  have  been  assumed  in 
this  work  to  be  (tsh,  dzh,  ts,  dz)  re- 
spectively, forming  true  consonantal 
diphthongs,  the  initial  (t,  d)  having  an 
initial  effect  only  (supra  p.  54, 1.  20). 
The  Prince  considers  them  all  to  be 
simple  sounds,  capable  of  prolongation 
and  doubling,  and  he  certainly  so  pro- 
nounced them.  Sir  T.  Smith,  and 
Hart  both  used  simple  signs  for  (tsh, 
dzh),  Gill  used  a  simple  sign  for  (dzh) 
but  analyzed  it  into  (dzj).  Hart,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  considered  (tsh)  aa 
simple,  but  his  words  are  not  clear. 
The  effect  of  the  simple  sound  used  by 
the  Prince,  was  that  of  (t*sh,  d*zh, 
t*s,  d*z),  that  is  an  attempt  to  make 
both  pairs  of  effects  at  once.  This  re- 
sults in  a  closer  and  more  forward  con- 
tact, nearly  (sh  f-,  zh  h,  s  f-,  z  (•)  but  the 
(t*s,  d*z)  did  not  resemble  (th,  dh). 
This  effect  may  be  conveniently  written 
ftsh,  ijzh,  is,  !}z).  The  effect  of  (;sh, 
^zh)  on  English  ears  is  ambiguous.  At 
one  time  it  sounds  (sh,  zh)  and  at  an- 
other (tsh,  dzh),  with  a  decided  initial 
(t,  d)  contact  as  we  pronounce  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Prince  again  hears  my 
(tsh,  dzh)  as  his  (^sh,  ^zh).  It  would 
almost  seem  that  ftsh,  ^zh)  were  the 
true  intermediate  sounds  between  (kj, 
gj)  and  (tsh,  dzh).  But  a  Picard 
variety  of  (kj,  gj)  which  may  for  dis- 
tinctness be  written  (k/,  gj)  is  a  still 
more  unstable  sound  to  foreign  ears. 
In  precisely  the  same  way  (k*s,  k*sh) 
may  be  produced,  the  tongue  being 
more  retracted  and  the  tongue  closer 
to  the  palate  than  for  (s,  sh).  In  the 
Sardo  Tempiese  dialect  (k*sh)  occurs 
and  is  written  kc.  These  sounds  may 
be  written  (^s,  5[sh)  in  imitation  of 
(is,  !}sh).  Was  the  Attic  initial  £,  re- 
placing a,  really  (ys),  and  the  original 
Sanscrit  ^  fash)  ?  The  double  con- 
tact of  tongue  and  lips,  which  probably 
occurs  in  African  dialects  may  be  (^p, 
:rp),  as  slightly  different  from  (kw>, 
tw).  The  sibilants  may  now  be  greatly 
multiplied.  The  prince  pronounced 
the  following:  (s  z,  sh  zh;  sj  zj,  shj 

all  as  simple  sounds.  Emphatic  pro- 
nunciation, simultaneous  pronunciation, 
and  successive  pronunciation  still  re- 
quire much  consideration  and  practical 
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befoor  a,  0,  and  u :  and  dhe  Flemiq  tu  bi  syyr  tu  kontin'yy  dhat 
sound,  dudh  yyz  it  befoor-  e,  and  i,  widh,  A.  Nor  Hath  dhe  Dutsh 
(over  nor  nedh'er)  dhat  sound  nuitsh  iz  dhe  leik  of  our  j,  kon'sonant, 
and  dh-  italian  ^,  befoor-seed,  for  nuitsh  ei  yyz  dzh,  but  dhe 
breth  dher-of  dhe  nin  Dutsh  naav,  and  ureit  it  widh  tsch.  And 
bodh  dhe  fig'yyrz  for  dhe  feivth  vo*,el,  dhee  yyz  uidhout'  ani  serten 
dif'erens  nuitsh  shuld  bi  vo',el  or  nuitsh  kon'sonant:  and  dhen 
naav  dhee  dhe  dif'thoqs  befoor'  naarad,  nuitsh  ar  tu  bi  noot'ed 
ov  dhat  Iqiish  man  nuitsh  shaul  dezeir  tu  leern  dheer  tuq.1  And 
du-yyz  tu  duVl  dheer  vo*,elz  for  dheer  loq'er  teim.  Dhee  naav 
aul'so  our  sound  ov  sht  or  sh,  for  nuitsh  dhee  yyz  sch,  as  scham, 
schale,  faisch,  and  Jisch,  dhee  sound  as  ui  mee  shaam,  shel,  flesh, 
fish,  and  see,  sci,  dhee  sound  az  duth  aul'so  dh-  Italian :  and  az  ui 
du  she,  shi.  Dhee  never  put  dhe  <?,  in'tu  dhe  sound  of  s,  but  yyz 
#,  tu  bi-out  of  dout.  Dhee  yyz  dhe  Q,  veri  sel'dum,  but  dhe  £, 
mutsh  in  plaas  dher-of,  and  dhe  a  dhee  du-  oft  n  sound  brood'er 
dhen  wi  duu,  but  mutsh  aul'so-as  wi  du.  And  for  the  rest  dhee 
pronouns'  aul  dhee  ureit,  and  kiip  dheer  let'ers  in  dhe  self  sound, 
Huer-in  dhee  riid  aul'so  dher  Latin. 

Nou  third ii  for  dhe  Spaniard,  Hi  abyyz'eth  dhe  t,  and  w,  in  kon'- 
sonants  as  ui-and  dhe  Frensh  du,  and  dhe  u,  oft'n,  in  dhe  Frensh 
and  Skotish  sound:  and  dhe  eh,  in  muchacho  az  ui  du  in  tshalk  and 
tshiiz :  but  for  aul  dheer  udh'er  vo',elz  and  let'ers  dhee  yyz  dhem 
in  dhe  saam  sounds  dhat  du  dh-Ital'ian  and  Dutsh,  but  dhat  dhee 
yyz  dhe  y  az  ui  naav  duun  (nuitsh  nedh'er  Italian  nor  Dutsh 
niid)  tu  bi  dherber  eezd  ov  dhe  dout  ov  dhe  «,  kon'sonant  nuitsh 
dhee  sound  leik  dhe  Frentsh.  Dhe  c  dhee  yyz  in  s,  uidhout'  ani 
noot  of  dif-erens  befoor'  e,  and  i.  but  befoor'  a,  o,  and  u,  dhee  naav 
deveizd-  a-lit''l,  s,  un-der  dhus,  g :  dhee-yyz  never  dhe  Jc,  but  dhe 
Q,  with  dh-Italian  :  dhee-yyz  dhe  II  in  dhe  sound  of  '1,  uidh  dhe 
ualsh.  Dhe  u,  in  qua  and,  qui,  dhee  du  seldum  sound,  as  for  que 
quieres,  dhee  sound  as  ui  mee  ke  kieres.  And  for  aul  dhe  rest  dhee 
kiip  dhe  aun-sient  Lat'in  sound,  and  so  riid  dheer  Latin  az  du  dh- 
Italian  and  Dzhermain :  and  for  Him  dhat  Hath  the  Latin  tuq 
uidh  a-lit'l  instruk'sion  iz  az  ezi  tu  riid  and  under-stand'  az  iz 
dh-  Italian.8 

observation  of  existing  usages.  The  utmost  importance  to  comparative  phi- 
difficulty  in  separating  the  usual  speech  lologist,  and  almost  totally  unknown  to 
habits  of  the  listener  and  speaker,  and  comparative  philologists, 
of  not  assuming  the  first  to  be  a  correct  i  The  passage  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
account  of  the  second,  is  more  and  lows  :  "  The  Dutch  doe  vse  also  au,  ei, 
more  felt  as  the  knowledge  of  the  pho-  and  ie,  rightly  as  I  do  hereafter,  and 
netic  process  increases.  We  have  as  e  ^  ^  founde  f  or  (e)  ^  .  •  in 
yet  necessarily  given  an  undue  amount  ^  founde  of  O'r  ^  /in  'the 
of  consideration  to  analysis,  in  order -to  sound  of  (  }  or  ^e  F;enc;h'  and  Scot. 
ascertain  the  elements  of  speech,  to  the  •  J  j  o  f  ,  >  , 
neglect  of  the  important  study  of  syn-  tish  M  ;  u  for  eu,  and  u  for  (uu),  long, 
thesis,  whence  alone  can  result  the  pro-  or  French  ou.  Fo.  35  b.  misprinted 
per  conception  of  national  speech  with  f°-  31»  P-  ^  in*he  original  reference. 
its  whole  array  of  legato,  staccato,  pho-  2  The  Spanish  has  only  five  vowels 
netic  assimilation,  phonetic  disrup-  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u)  of  medial  length  (p.  518, 
tion,  stress,  intonation,  quantity,  em-  n.  1).  The  Spanish  ch  is  our  (tsh)  or 
phasis  of  letter,  syllable,  word,  of  the  (?sh).  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte 
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And  nou  last  ov  aul,  dhe  Frensh,  uidh  dh-abyys  ov  dhe  u,  in 
dhe  skot'ish  leik  sound  ov  dhe  m  diphthoq,  nuitsh,  nor  Ital  ian, 
nor  Dutsh  did  ever  giv  tu  u,  and  yyz-iq  dhe  g,  and  /,  kon-sonant 
in  dhe  sound  nuer-of,  our  sh,  iz  dhe  bredlred  kon*sonant :  and 
tunriq  dhe  s,  in'tu  z,  nuen  ui,  uidh  aul  dhe  rest,  du  sound  the  *, 
(eksept*  dhe  Spaniard,  az  ui  naav  aul*so  yyzd  betuikst*  tuu 
vo*elz)  and  kiipiq  an  udh*er  teim  in  dher  vo*,elz  dhen  ui  du,  and 
yyziq  dheer  e,  in  dei'vers  sounds,  and  dhe  o  sunrnuat  aul'so  :  bei 
not  sound' iq  dhe  w,  in  qui,  and  qua,  but  az  uii  mee  kii  and  kee, 
uidh  leeviq  man'i  ov  dheer  letters  unsound*ed,  duth  kauz  dheer 
spiitsh  veri  Hard  tu  bi  lernd  bei  art,  and  not  eez*i  bei  dhe 
leivli  vo*,is,  az  it  iz  notori,uzli  knoon.  So  az  if  ei  shuld  ureit 
Frensh,  in  dhe  let'ers  and  order  miitsh  ei  du  nou-yyz,  ei-am  ser-ten 
dhat  iu  shuld  mutsh  sumrer  kum  tu  dheer  pronunsias'ion, 
dher-bei,  dhen  bei  ureit  iq  az  dhee  du.  And  tu  eksperiment  dhe 
mat*er,  and  tu  maak  sutsh  az  understand*  Frensh,  dzhudzlres 
dher-of,  ei  uil  ureit  dhe  Lords  preer  az  dhee  du,  suitsh  shuld  be 
prezent'ed  tu  sutsh  an  oon,  az  kan  riid  dhis  man*er,  and  iet  under- 
stand'eth  not  dhe  Frensh,  and  pruuv  sou  si  kan  riid  and  pronouns* 
it :  and  dhen  present*  it  mm  in  dhis  man*er  ov  ureit  *iq,  az  nier- 
after:  and  kompaar*  His  pronunsias'ion  tu  dhe  fornrer,  and  iu 
shuld  pruuv  dhat  efekt',  nuitsh  kan  not  bi  bront  tu  pas  bei  our 
fornrer  manner.  And  dher-foor  nier  fol'ueth  dhe  lords  preer  first 
in  Frensh  in  dheer  man'er  ov  ureit'iq :  JNostre  pere  qui  es  es  cieux, 
Ton  nom  soit  sanctifie.  Ton  Regne  aduienne.  Ta  volonte  soit  faite 
en  la  terre  comme  au  del.  Donne-nous  au-iourd'huy  nostre  pain 
quotidian :  Et  nous  pardonne  nos  offenses,  comme  nous  pardonnons 
CL  ceux  qui  nous  ont  offense*.  Et  ne  nous  indui point  en  teniation : 
mais  nous  deliure  du  mal.  Car  ci  toy  est  le  regne,  la  puissance,  et  la 
gloire  es  siecles,  des  siecles.  Amen.  IsTou  in  dhis  nyy  manner 
az  fol*u,eth.  Nootran  peeran  ki-ez  eez  sieuz,  tun  K"um  soit 
santifie.  Tun  Renan  avienan.  Ta  uolunte  soit  fetan,  an  la 
taran  kuman  oo  siel.  Dune-nuuz  ozdzhuurdui  nootran  peen 
kotidian.  E  nuu  pardunan  noz  ofanses  kuman  nuu  pardunuunz 
a  seuz  ki  nuuz  unt  ofansez.  E  ne  nuuz  indui  point  an  tan- 
tas'ion :  meez  nuu  delivran  dyy  ma'l.  Kar  a  toe  eet  le  reen*an, 
la  pyy,isanse  e  la  gloeran  eez  sickles  dez  siekles  Aman.  Nou 
kon'trariueiz  uil  ei  ureit  nier-un'der  in  dheez  nyy  let-ers  (and 
kiip-iq  dheer  sound  az  befoor*)  HOU  dhe  Frensh  du  pronouns*  dheer 

denies  that  (v,  dh,  z)  occur  in  Spanish,  nounced  alike  and  as  (bh).     The  j\& 

but  admits  (f,  th,  s),  as  sounds  of/,  z,  (or  by  some  said  to  be  a  peculiar  guttural, 

c  before  £, «,)  ands.  This  pronunciation  but  the  Prince  identifies  it  with  (kh). 

of  c,  z  is  doubtful.   It  may  be  (sf-),  and  LI*  n  are  (Ij,  nj).     Hart  confuses  II 

certainly    by    some  d   is  pronounced  with  Welsh    II,    as    does    Salesbury, 

either  (dh)  or   (z  (•),  especially  when  (supra  p.  757),  but  Hart  also  confuses 

final.  In  the  common  termination  -ado,  the  sound  with  ('!),  or  le  in  able  (supra 

the  d  is  often  quite  lost,  but  the  vowels  p.    195) ;    which  he  probably    called 

are  kept  distinct  in  two  syllables,  and  (aa-blh)  as  in  French  (supra  p.  52). 

do  not  form  a  diphthong.     In  the  ter-  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for 

mination  -Ido,  the  d  is  never  lost.   The  supposing  that  Spanish  u  was  ever  (y), 

(s)  sound  of  c,  z,  is  not  acknowledged  as  stated  by  Hart, 
in  Madrid.    The  letters  b,  v  are  pro- 
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Lat'in:  and  dhat  aul'so  in  dhe  Lords  preer,  Huitsh  iz  az  dhus. 
Paater  noster  ki  ez  in  seliiz,  santifisetyyr  nomen  tyy,yym,  atveniat 
remyym  tyy,yym  fiat  voluntaaz  tyya  sikyyt  in  selo  e  in  tara  panem 
nostryym  kotidianyym  da  nobiiz  odiie  et  dimiite  nobii  debiita 
nostra,  sikyyt  et  noz  dimiitimyyz  debitoribyyz  nostriiz.  Et  ne 
noz  indyykaaz  in  tentasionem :  Set  libera  noz  a  malo.  And  ei 
remenrber  ov  a  meri  dzhest  ei  naav  nerd  ov  a  buee  Huitsh  did 
Help  a  Frensh  priist  at  mas,  HUO  seeiq  dominyy  vobiikyym,  dhe 
buee  neeriq  it  sound  strandzh*li-in  niz  eer,  aiursuered,  eth  kum 
tirlerl  tiikyym,  and  so  uent  lauH'iq  His  uee.  And  so  per- 
adven'tyyr  iu-uil  at  dhe  riid'iq,  az  iu  mee  biliiv  me-ei  did  at 
dhe  ureit'iq  nier-of.  Ei  kuld  ureit  aul*so  HOU  dhe  frensh  and 
udlrer  forens  du  spek  Iq'lish,  but  dheer  manner  is  so  plentiful  in 
man'i-of  our  eerz,  az  ei  thiqk  it  superfli,uz.  Dhe  rez'on  nuei 
dhee  kan  not  sound  our  spiitsh,  iz  (az  iu  mee  perseev  bei  dhat  is 
seed)  bikauz'  ui  naav  and  yyz  serteen  sounds  and  breedhz  Huitsh 
dhee  naav  not,  and  du-aul*so  yyz  tu  sound  sum  of  dhooz  let'erz 
Huitsh  dhee-yyz  uidh  us,  udlrerueiz  dhen  dhee  duu :  and  dhee 
for  revendzh'  sum  ov  ourz  udlrerueiz  dhen  ui  duu.  Huitsh  iz  dhe 
kauz  aul 'so  dhat  dheer  spiitsh -ez  ar  Hard  for  us  tu  riid,  but  dhe 
sound  oons  knoon,  ui  kan  eez'ili  pronouus*  dhers  bei  dhe  rez'on 
abuvseed.  And  dhus  tu-end  if  iu  thiqk  lit*'l  profit  tu  bi  in  dhis 
Huer-in  ei  Hav  kaus'ed  iu  tu  pas  iur  teim,  ei  uil  iet  distshardzh* 
mei  self  dhat  ei-am  asyyred  it  kan  du-iu  no  Harm,  and  so  dhe 
aulmmt'i  God,  giver  ov  aul  gud  thiqs,  bliis  uz  aul,  and  send  us 
His  graas  in  dhis  tran'sitori  leif,  and  in  dhe  uorld  tu  kum,  leif  ever- 
last-iq.  So  bi-it.  FINIS.  Sat  cito  si  sat  lene. 

ALEXANDER  BARCLEY'S  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION,  1521. 

In  the  introductory  Authours  Epistell  to  the  Kynges  Grace,  pre- 
fixed to  Palsgrave's  Esclarcissement,  he  says :  "  Onely  of  this  thyng, 
puttyng  your  highnesse  in  remewzbraunce,  that  where  as  besydes 
the  great  nombre  of  clerkes,  whiche  before  season  of  this  mater 
hawe  written  nowe  sithe  the  beginnyng  of  your  most  fortunate  and 
most  prosperous  raigne,"  that  is,  between  22  April  1509  and  18 
July  1530,  "  the  right  vertuous  and  excellent  prince  Thomas  late 
Duke  of  Nbrthfolke,  hath  commanded  the  studious  clerke2  Alexawdre 

1  Further  on  he  is  not  so  compli-  and  what  myn  opinion  is  therin,  it  shall 

mentary,  as  he  remarks :  "  Where  as  well  inough  apere  in  my  bokes  selfe, 

there  is  a  boke,  that  goeth  about  in  this  though  I  make  therof  no  ferther  ex- 

realme,    intitled  the    Introductory  to  pn?sse  mencion  :  saue  that  I  haue  sene 

writte  and  pronounce  frenche,  compiled  an  olde  boke  written  in   parchement 

by  Alexander  Barcley,  in  whiche  k  is  in  maner  in  all  thynges  like  to  his  sayd 

moche  vsed,  and  many  other  thynges  Introductory :   whiche,   by  coniecture, 

also  by  hym  affirmed,  contrary  to  my  was  nat  vnwritten  this  hundred  yeres. 

sayenges  in  this  boke,   and   specially  I  wot  nat  if  he  happened  to  fortune 

in  my  seconde,  where  I  shall  assaye  to  upon  suche  an  other :  for  whan  it  was 

expresse  the  declinations  and  coniuga-  commaunded  that  the  grammar  maisters 

tynges :  with  the  other  congruites  ob-  shulde  teche  te    youth    of  Englande 

serued  in  the  frenche  tonge,  I  suppose  ioyntly  latin  with  frenche,  there  were 

it  sufficient  to  warne  the  lernar,  that  diuerse  suche    bokes  diuysed :    wher- 

I  haue  red  ouer  that  boke  at  length :  ypon,  as  I  suppose  began  one   great 
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Barkelay,  to  embnsy  hym  selfe  about  this  excercyse,  and  that  my 
eayd  synguler  good  lorde  Charles  duke  of  Suffolke,  by  cause  that 
my  poore  labours  required  a  longre  tracte  of  tyme,  hath  also  in  the 
meane  season  encouraged  maister  Petrus  Uallensys,  scole  maister 
to  his  excellent  yong  sonne  the  Erie  of  Lyncolne,  to  shewe  his 
lemynge  and  opinion  in  this  behalfe,  and  that  the  synguler  clerke, 
maister  Gyles  Dewes  somtyme  instructour  to  your  noble  grace  in 
this  selfe  tong,  at  the  especiall  instauwce  and  request  of  dyuers  of 
your  highe  estates  and  noble  men,  hath  also  for  his  partye  written 
in  this  matter."  For  the  last  treatise,  see  supra  p.  31.  The 
second  I  have  not  seen.1  A  copy  of  the  first,  which  is  extremely 
rare  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  A.  Didot,  as  it  is  not 
found  in  his  catalogue,  (see  p.  589,  n.  1),  exists  in  the  Douce  Col- 
lection at  Oxford  (B  507)  and  the  following  are  all  the  parts  in  it 
relating  to  French  pronunciation,  according  to  the  transcription  of 
Mr.  G.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  who  has  also  collated  the  proof  with  the 
original.  The  whole  is  in  black  letter;  size  of  the  paper  10£  in. 
X  7  in.,  of  the  printed  text  8j  in.  X  5j  in. ;  32  pages,  neither 
folioed  nor  paged,  the  register  at  bottom  of  recto  folio  is :  A  1-6, 
B  1-6,  C  1-4.  In  this  reprint  the  pages  are  counted  and  referred 
to,  as  in  the  editions  of  Salesbury.  The  pages  are  indicated  by 
thick  numbers  in  brackets.  Remarks  are  also  inserted  in  brackets. 
The  /  point  is  represented  by  a  comma.  Contractions  are  ex- 
tended in  italics. 

SI]  ^[  Here  begynneth  the  introductory  to  wryte, 
to    pronounce   Frenche    compyled   by   Alexander 
Barcley  compendiously  at  the  commauwdeme^t  of  the 
ryght  hye  excellent  and  myghty  prynce  Thomas  duke 
of  Northfolke. 

[Plate  representing  a  lion  rampant  supporting  a  shield  containing 
a  white  lion  in  a  border.     Then  follows  a  French  ballad  of  16  lines 
in  two  columns,  the  first  headed  "  E.  Coplande  to  the  whyte  lyon," 
and  the  second  "  f  Ballade."] 
[2]  Blank  at  back  of  title. 

occasyon  why  we  of  England  sou«de  1812,  vol,   2,   p.   328.    The  copy  he 

the  latyn  tong    so  corruptly,  which  refers  to    belonged    to   Mr.   Eeed  of 

haue  as  good  a  tonge  to  sounde  all  Staple's  Inn,  then  to  the  Marquis  of 

maner  speches  parfitely  as  any  other  Blandford  (Catalogus  librorum  qui  in 

nacyon  in  Europa." — Book  I,  ch.  xxxv.  Bibliotheca  Blandfordiensi  reperiuntur, 

According  to  this,  1)  there  ought  to  be  1812,  fasc.  2,  p.  8)  and  was  sold  by 

many  old  MS.   treatises    on    French  auction    at    Evans's    sale    of   White 

Grammar,  and  2)  the  English  pronun-  Knights   Library  1819,  to   Rodd  the 

ciation  of  Latin  was  moulded  on  the  bookseller,  for  91.  15s.,  after  which  I 

French,  supra  p.  246.  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it,  but  Mr. 

Bradshaw  says  it  is  only  a  reprint  of  a 

1  There  is  also  an  older  treatise  work  of  Caxton's  (The  Book  of  Travel- 
"  Here  begynneth  a  lytell  Treatyse  for  lers,  Dibdins  Ames,  1,315,  316),  con- 
to  learne  the  Englysshe  and  Frensshe.  taining  French  phrases,  but  no  infor- 
Emprynted  at  Westminster  by  my  mation  on  pronunciation.  A  mutilated 
Winken  de  Worde.  Quarto,"  as  cited  copy  of  Caxton's  book  is  in  the  Douce 
in  Dibdin's  edition  of  Ames  Typ.  Ant.  Collection. 
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[3]  [^[  The  prologue  of  the  auctour.     On  Pronouns.] 
[4]  [Do.  joined  with  Verbs.     On  this  page  occurs  the  follow- 
ing, beginning  at  line  6  : — ] 

^f  Also  whan  these  wordes.  nous.  vous.  and  ilz,  be  set  before 
verbes  begynnynge  with  ony  consonant,  than  amonge  comon  people 
of  fraunce  the  ,s,  and  ,z,  at  ende  of  the  sayd  wordes,  nous.  vous. 
and  ilz,  leseth  the  sounde  in  pronouncynge  though  they  be  wryten. 
But  whan  they  are  ioyned  with  verbes  begynnyng  with  ony  vowell 
than  the  .s.  and  .z.  kepeth  theyr  full  sounds  in  pronouncynge. 
[5-8]  [On  Verbs.  At  p.  8,  1.  21,  we  read] 

HEre  after  foloweth  a  smal  treatyse  or  introductory  of  ortogra- 
.phy  or  true  wrytynge,  wherby  the  dyligent  reder  may  be  infourmed 
truly,  and  perfytely  to  wryte  and  pronounce  the  frenche  tunge 
after  the  dyuers  customes  of  many  courctrees  of  fraunce.  For  lyke- 
wyse  as  our  englysshe  tunge  is  dyuersly  spoken  and  varyeth  in 
certayne  countrees  and  shyres  of  Englande,  so  in  many  countrees 
of  frauftce  varyeth  theyr  langage  as  by  this  treatyse  euidently  shall 
appere  to  the  reder. 

^f  First  how  the.  lettres  of  the  A.  b.  c.  are  pronounced  or  sounded 
in  frenche. 

^f  Lettres  in  the.  A.  b.  c.  be.  xxii.  whiche  in  frenche  ought  thus 
to  be  sounded. 

ab        c        defg         hiklmnopq 
A  boy1  coy    doy    e   af  goy   asshe    ii2   ka   el   am   an   oo   poy   cu 

rstvx  y  z      &  parle     9  p^rse. 

aar   ees  toy  v  yeux  ygregois  zedes  et  parlui.  9  p#rlui.  or,  p^rsoy. 

If  And  albeit  that  this  lettre  .h.  be  put  amonge  the  lettres  of 
the  alphabete,  yet  it  is  no  lettre,  but  a  note  of  asperacyon,  or  token 
of  sharpe  pronouncynge  of  a  worde.3  Also  .&.  and  .9.  are  not 
counted  amonge  the  lettres  :  and  so  remayneth.  xxii.  lettres  in  the 
alphabete  besyde  .h.  and  .9.  as  sayd  is. 

1  Compare  Palsgrave's  Introduction  E  depressyng  theyr  voyce."     This  is 

to  his  second  Book  :  "In  the  namyng  different  from  Barcley. 
of  the  sayd  consonantes  the  frenche-men          2  This  must  surely  be  a  misprint, 

diffre  from  the  latin  tong,  for  where  as  The  dots  are  faint.     The  vowel  u  does 

the  latines  in  soundynge  of  the  mutes  not  occur  in  this  alphabet, 
begyn  with  the  letters  selfe  and  ende          3  This    explanation    of  aspiration, 

in  E,   sayng  BE,    CE,  DE.   &c.  the  renders  the  real  sound  of  h  doubtful ; 

frenche  men  in  the  stede  of  E  sound  as  to  whether  it  was  (H)  or  (,)  as  at 

Oy  and  name  them  Boy,  Coy,  Doy,"  present.       The    following    quotations 

etc.     Hence  the  oy  in  these  words  was  from  a  French  newspaper,   contained 

not  (ee)  as  it  has  now  become.     Pals-  in  the  Daily  News,   14  Sept.  1869, 

grave  adds :  "  and  where  as  the  latines  illustrates  this  modern   use.      "  L'H 

in  souwdyng  of  theyr  liquides  or  semi  est-il  aspire  dans  Hugo  ?  Faut  il  dire 

vowelles  begyn  with  E,  and  ende  with  Victo  Hugo  ou  Victor  Ugo  ?    II  me 

them,  saynge  El,  Em,  En,  the  frenche  semble,   moi,    que    1'aspiration    serait 

men  double  the  liquide  or  semi  vocale,  plus  respectueuse."     Observe  that  no 

and  adde  also  an  other  E  and  name  H   is  written  in  either  case,  but  that 

them  Elle,  Emme,  Enne,  geyung  the  the  running  on  of  the  R,  or  the  hiatus 

accent  upon  the  fyrst  E,  and  at  the  last  before  U  alone  mark  the  absence  and 
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^f  These  sayd :  xxii.  lettres  be  deuyded  all  into  vowels  and  con- 
sonawtes  .v.  of  them  be  called  vowels,  whiche  be  these,  a.  e.  i.  o.  u. 
these  fyue  be  called  vowels  for  eche  of  them  by  themself  ioyned 
with  none  other  lettre  maketh  a  full  and  parfect  worde.  Y.  is  a 
greke  vowell  and  is  not  wryten  in  latyn  wordes,  but  in  greke  wordes. 

[9]  H  And  wordes  of  other  langages  without  one  of  these 
vowels :  no  lytteral  voyce  may  be  pronunced1  of  these  .v.  vowels 
.ii.  leseth  theyr  strength  somtyme  :  and  become  consonantis  whiche 
.ii.  be  these.  I.  and  v.  whiche  ar  cowsonantis  whan  they  are  put  in 
the  begynnynge  of  a  syllable  ioyned  with  another  vowel  and  syl- 
lablyd  or  spellid  with  the  same,  as  in  these  wordes  in  frenche  louer 
to  play  vanter,  to  boste :  and  so  in  other  lyke.2 

^[  The  other  .xvi.  letters  called  be  consonantis :  for  they  be 
soundyd  with  the  vowels  and  make  no  syllable  nor  worde  by  them 
selfe  excepte  they  be  ioyned  with  some  vowel,  consonantis  be  these. 
b.  c.  d.  f.  g.  k.  1.  m.  n.  p.  q.  r.  s.  t.  x.  z. 

^[  These  consonantis  be  deuydyd  agayne  into  mutes  liquides  and 
semy  vowels  of  whom  nedyth  not  to  speke  for  our  purpose.  A 
dyptonge  is  a  ioynynge  to  gyther  of  .ii.  vowels  kepyng  eche  of 
them  his  strength3  in  one  self  syllable  :  of  them  be  .iiii.,  that  is  to 
say,  au,  eu,  ei,4  oy.  In  latyn  tunge  ,au,  and  ,eu  be  bothe  wryten 
and  sounded5  .ay,  and  ,oy,  be  wryten  but  not  sounded,  but  in 
frenche  and  englysshe  tunge  bothe  ay  oy  au  and  eu  be  wryten  and 
sounded,6  as  in  these  examples  in  frenche  of  au.  voycy  vng  beau 
filz,  here  is  a  fayre  sone.  of  eu,  deux  homes  font  plus  que  vng : 
two  men  dooth  more  thaw  one.  of  ay,  ie  ne  diray  point  ma  pewcee 
a  toutz  gentz.  I  shall  not  tell  my  thought  to  all  folkes.  Of 
oy  as,  toy  meimes  ma  fait  le  le  tort,  thy  self  hast  none  me  the 
wronge.  That  the  same  dyptonges  be  both  wryten  and  sounded 
in  englysshe  it  appereth  by  the  examples.  As  a  maw,  strawe, 
tawe,  dewe,  sewe,  fewe.  fray,  say,  may,  pay.  noy,  boy,  toy,  ioy. 
And  thus  haue  we  more  lyberte  bothe  in  frenche  and  englysshe  in 

presence  of  aspiration.    And  this  may  meilleur,  4  to  eureux,  which  would  all 

have  heen  Barclay's    meaning.      But  agree  with  a  real  diphthongal  pronun- 

see  infra  p.  809,  1.  4.  ciation,  but  then  it  proceeds  to  give  3 

1  The  pointing  is  evidently  wrong.  syllables  to  ouir,  in  which  there  can  be 
There  should  be  a  period  here,  and  the  no  doubt  that  ou  was  a  digraph, 
colon  after  "vowels"  seems  incorrect.  4  The  omission  of  ai  is  very  remark- 
The  expression  "lytteral  voyce"  is,  even  able.     But  from  what  follows  it  can 
then,  rather  obscure.  hardly  be  doubted  that  ai  was  included 

2  Compare    Salesbury's  explanation  under  ei,  or  that  ei  was  a  misprint 
of  the  consonantal  value  of  i,  u,  supra  for  ai. 

p.  754.  b  This  ought  to  imply  that  Latin 

3  This  ought  to  mean  that  the  sound  au,  eu,  were  then  called  (au,  eu),  and 
of  each  is  heard,  and  ought  to  distin-  this  would  agree  with  other  indications 
guish  real  diphthongs  from  digraphs.  of  English  contemporary  pronunciation. 
But  the   author  so  little  understands  6  As  we  know  from  Salesbury  that 
the    nature  of    speech  that  he    may  about  30  years  later  English  ay,  oy,  au, 
merely  mean  that  the  two  letters  being  were  called  (ai,  oi,  au)  at  least  in  some 
juxtaposed  modify  each  others  signifi-  cases,  these  words  ought  to  imply  that 
cation,  producing  a  tertium  quid.    The  they  had  the  same  sound  in  French. 
Lambeth  fragment  (supra  p.  226,  n.  1),  This  would  agree  at  any  rate  with 
gives  3  syllables  to  aider,  aucun,  5  to  Palsgrave. 
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wrytynge  and  soundynge  than  in  latyn  as  touchynge  the  .iiii. 
dyptonges. 

^[  Also  here  is  to  be  noted  that  of  lettres  we  make  syllahes :  of 
syllabes  we  frame  wordes,  and  of  wordes  we  combyne  reasons,  and 
by  reasons  all  scyences  and  speches  be  vttred.  thus  resteth  the 
grounde  of  all  scyences  in  lettres,  syllabes,  wordes,  and  reasons. 
"Wherfore  (as  of  the  fyrst  foundacyon  of  frenche  tunge  and  also  of  al 
other  langages)  fyrst  I  intende  by  the  ayde  and  socour  of  the  holy 
goost  to  treate  how  the  lettres  be  wryten  and  sounded  in  frenche. 

^f  Of  the  soundynge  of  this  lettre  .A.  in  frenche. 

Tms  lettre  .A.  in  frenche  somtyme  is  put  onely  for  a  lettre. 
And  somtyme  it  is  put  for  this  englysshe  worde.  hath.  Whan  it  is 
put  but  for  a  lettre  it  is  often  sounded  as  this  lettre  e.  as  in  this 
frenche  worde,  staues1  vous :  in  englysshe,  can  ye.  In  whiche 
worde  and  many  other  as,  barbe,  and  rayre.  with  other  lyke  this 
lettre.  A.  hath  his  sounde  of  this  lettre  .e.  But  in  some  countrees 
.A.  is  sounded  with  full  sounde  in  lyke  maner  as  it  is  wryten  as, 
rayre,  and  suche  other  whan  this  lettre  .A.  is  put  for  a  worde  it 
betokeneth  as  moche  in  englysshe  as  this  worde  .hath.  But  some 
frenche  men  than  adnex  .d.  withall  as,  ad.  as  il  ad,  he  hath.  But 
suche  maner  of  wrytynge  is  false,  for  this  lettre.  d.  is  not  sounded 
nor  pronounced  in  frenche,  nor  founde  often  wryten  in  the  ende  of 
ony  worde.  And  though  some  wolde  say  in  these  frenche  wordes, 
viande,  meate.  demande,  enquyre  or  aske.  and  that  .d.  is  sounded 
in  ende  of  the  worde,  it  is  not  so.  for  in  these  wordes  and  other 
lyke,  suche  as  truly  pronounce  frenche  resteth  the  sounde  on  the 
last  letter  of  the  worde  whiche  is  .e.2  and  not  .d. 

[10]  If  Also  in  true  frenche  these  wordes,  auray,  I  shal  haue. 
and,  auroy,  I  had  :  be  wryten  without  e  in  myddes  of  the  worde, 
and  in  lykewyse  be  they  sounded  without,  e  but  in  certayne 
countrees  of  fraunce  in  suche  maner  of  wordes  this  lettre  e  is 
sounded  and  wryten  in  the  myddes  as  thus,  aueroy,  aueroie : 
whiche  is  contrary  bothe  in  the  true  wrytynge,  and  also  to  the  true 
p/wuncyacion  of  perfyte  frenche.3 

If  How  this  lettre  b  ought  to  be  wryten  and  sounded  in  frenche 
themperour  for  the  emperoure,  and  so  of  other  lyke. 

^  Also  this  worde  auec  may  be  wryten  in  dyuers  maners  after  the 
custome  and  vsage  of  dyuers  countrees  of  fraunce  as  thus,  auecques: 
aueqw0.  And  some  without  reason  or  ortography  wryte  it  with  .s. 
in  the  myddes  as  auesqw^.  but  how  so  euer  aueqwe  be  wryten  in 
frenche  it  soundeth  as  moche  in  englysshe  as  this  pr^posycyon  with. 
And  also  this  worde  solonc  may  be  wryten  w*tA  c,  or  els  without  c 

1   The  words   st  aves  vous  are  not          2  Implying,  of  course,  that  the  final 

clear.     The  use  of  a  in  the  sound  e  e,  now  mute,  was  then   audible,  but 

seems  to  be  dialectic  in  barbe,  see  the  only  faintly  audible,  or  else  the  error 

quotation  from   Chevallet,  p.    75,   at  which  he    combats,    could    not  have 

bottom.     But  in  rayre,  (which  ought  arisen. 

not  to  be  rare,  but  the  book  is  so  full          3  In  this  case  probably  w  preserved 

of  errors  that  it  may  be,)  to  scrape  or  its  consonantal  power,  the  remnant  of 

shave,  the  remark  seems  to  imply  ay  the  Latin  b. 
=  (ee). 
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at  the  ende  as  solonc  or  solon,  but  than  o  ought  not  to  be  souwded, 
yf  a  consonant  immedyatly  folowe. 

[Then  follow  the  headings,  Of  Nombres,  in  one  paragraph,  and 
Of  Grendres,  in  four  paragraphs,  the  last  of  which  is  :  ] 

^f  Many  mo  rules  be  concernynge  wrytynge  and  spekynge  of 
frenche,  which  were  to  longe  to  expres  in  this  small  treatyse  :  but 
the  moste  perfytenes  of  this  langage  is  had  by  custome  and  vse  of 
redynge  and  spekynge  by  often  enquyrynge :  and  frequentynge  of 
company  of  frenchemen  and  of  suche  as  haue  perfytenes :  in  spek- 
ynge the  sayd  langage. 

[11]  [Treatyse  of  dyuerse  frenche  wordes  after  order  of  the 
Alphabete  .A.  B.,  and  then  on  1.  8  from  bottom  the  author  proceeds 
thus] 

^f  This  lettre.  B.  set  in  the  myddes  of  a  frenche  worde  ought  to 
be  soundyd  in  maner  as  it  is  wryten,  as  debriser.  to  bruse,  troubler. 
to  trouble,  but  in  these  wordes  folowynge  .b.  is  wryten  in  the 
myddes  and  not  soundyd  as,  debte.  dette,  endebter.  desoubz.  vnder- 
neth,  desubz.  aboue,  coubte.  a  ribbe,  vng  subget.  Also  these 
verbes  doubter,  to  dout,  tresdoubter.  greatly  to  dout,  substiner  with 
all  theyr  modes  and  tensys  as  well  synguler  as  plurell  with  all 
nownes  and  p^rticyples  descendynge  of  them,  must  haue  .b.  wryten 
in  the  myddes  of  them  and  not  souwdyd,  as  wryten  doubte  tres- 
doubte.  and  soundyd  doute,  and  tresdoute. 

[12]  Of.  C.  If  This  letter  .0.  wryten  in  myddes  of  a  worde 
hathe  somtyme  the  sounde  of  this  letter  .s.  or  .z.  as  these  wordes. 
ca.  on  this  half,  pieca.  a  whyle  agone.  rawcon  a  ranson.  francois. 
frenche.  and  in  many  other  lyke  wordes  whiche  souwdyth  thus  with 
.s.  sa  piesa  ranson  francois.  Also  this  letter  .c.  somtyme  hath  the 
souwde  of  .k.  as  in  these  wordes  in  frenche  crou.  cru.  cause,  and 
car.  Also  these  wordes  done  and  iouc  are  wryten  with  .c.  in  the 
ende  in  synguler  nombre,  but  in  the  plurell  nomber  the  .c.  in  them 
is  tournyd  in  to  .x.  as  doux  ioux. 

Of.  E.  U  E.  for  the  moste  parte  is  soundyd  almost  lyke  .a.1  and 
that  namely  in  the  ende  of  a  worde.  as  in  this  example.  A  mon 
premier  commencement  soit  dieu  le  pere  omnipotent.  At  my  fyrste 
begynnynge  be  god  the  father  almyghty.  II  a  vng  bon  entende- 
ment.  these  wordes  commencement  omnipotent  entendement  vent 
with  other  lyke.  be  soundyd  with  a.  as  cowmerccemant.  omnipotant. 
antawdemawt  vant  and  other  lyke.  and  all  suche  wordes  must  haue 
a  short  and  sharpe  attent  or  pronunciacion  at  the  ende. 

^[  And  here  is  to  be  notyd  that  al  maner  nownes  of  the  mascu- 
lyne  gender  endynge  in  the  synguler  nomber  in  .c.  g.  or  .f.  as 
blanc.  whyt.  vyf.  quicke.  long,  longe.  shall  be  wryten  in  the  plurell 
nombre  with  .s.  hauynge  .c.  g.  or  .f.  put  aw  aye  from  them,  as 
blans.  vis.  Ions. 

Of.  G.  ^[  Whan  this  letter  .g.  is  wryten  in  frewche  in  myddes  of 

1  Though  expressed  generally,  this  Hart  also  pronounced  (an),  supra  p. 

remark  evidently  refers  exclusively  to  802.     See  also  infra  in  this  §  ibr  all 

the  syllable  en  where  it  is  now  pro-  the  French  nasals  during  the  xvith 

nounced    (ax),  which    we  have  seen  century. 
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a  worde  bytwene  a  vowell  and  a  consonant,  than  shal  it  be  soundyd 
lyke  .n.  and  .g.  As  compaigon,  compaige.  How  be  it  some  wryte 
suche  wordes  as  they  muste  be  soundyd  with  .g.  and  .n.1  as  com- 
pagnon.  a  felawe.  compaigne.  a  company. 

Of.  H.  ^f  H.  is  no  letter  but  a  tokyn  of  asperacion  or  sharpynge 
of  a  worde,  as  in  these  wordes,  hors.  out,  dehors.  without,  honte. 
shame,  haut.  hye,  and  in  other  lyke  in  whiche  wordes  and  lyke  .h. 
is  sounded,  other  wordes  be  in  whiche.  h.  is  wryten  and  not 
soundyd  as  heure.  an  houre,  helas.  alas,  homme.  a  man,  with  other 
lyke. 

Of.  I  &  E.  If  I.  and.  E.  or  ony  other  two  vowels  ioyned 
togyder  in  myddes  or  in  the  ende  of  a  worde.  whan  they  are  put 
bytwene  two  consonants,  or  bytwene  a  vowell  and  a  consonant, 
than  eyther  of  them  shall  haue  his  founde  as  in  these  wordes 
biens.  goodes,  riens.  no  thynge,  loie.  loy,  voie.  a  way,  And  suche 
lyke  wordes.  yet  some  holde  oppynyon  that  in  these  wordes,  and  in 
suche  other  .1.  or  E  shall  not  be  soundyd. 

^f  Also  in  true  frenche  these  wordes.  le.  ce,  are.  wrytew  without 
o.  in  theyr  ende  but  in  pycard,  or  gascoygne,  they  are  wryten  with 
o.  at  the  ende,  as  thus  ieo  ceo 

Of.  K.  If  This  letter  .K.  in  dyuerses  speches  is  put  for,  ch.  As 
kinal.  kien.  vak.  but  in  true  frenche  it  is  not,  but  these  wordes  and 
suche  lyke  be  wrytew  with  ch.  as  cheual.  a  hors,  chien.  a  dogge, 
vache.  a  cowe,  Also  in  certaynes  countres  of  Frauwce  for  c.  is 
wrjten  ch.  as  piecha.  for  a  pieca,  a  whyle  ago,  tresdoulche  for 
tresdoulce.  ryght  swete.  And  so  of  other  lyke.2 

[13]  If  In  lykewyse  in  some  countrees  of  Eraunce  names  of 
dygnyte  and  offyce  whiche  are  the  synguler  nombre  are  wryten 
plurell  w«t^,  s,  at  the  ende,  as  luy  papes  de  Home,  luy  roys  de 
france,  luy  sains  esperis:  but  in  true  frenche  these  names  be 
wryten  without,  s.  as  le  pape  de  rome,  the  pope  of  rome.  le  roy  de 
france,  the  kywge  of  fraunce.  le  saint  esperit,  the  holy  goost.  and  so 
of  lyke. 

Of.  L.  ^f  This  lettre  .L.  set  in  myddes  of  a  worde  immedyatly 
before  a  vowell  shall  kepe  his  full  sounde,  as  nouellemewt,  newly, 
annuelement,  yerely.  cowtinuelemewt  contynually  parlawt,  spekynge. 
egallement,  egally.  But  yf  a  consonant  folowe.  1  immedyatly  than 
,1,  shall  be  sounded  as  ,u,  as  loyalment,  principalment,  whiche  are 
sounded  thus,  loyaument,  faythfully.  principaument,  pryncipally.3 
Except  this  worde  ,ilz.  in  whiche  worde  ,1,  and  ,z,  hath  no  sounde 
somtyme.  as  ilz  vont  ensemble,  they  go  togyder.  and  somtyme  ,1, 
hath  his  sounde  and  ,z,  leseth  the  sounde  whan  ,ilz,  cometh  before 
a  worde  begynnynge  with  a  vowell,  as  ilz  ont  fait :  they  haue  done. 

1  The  reversal  of  the  order  in  the      interchange  of  (k,  sh)  in  French  an- 
description  of  the  pronunciation  may      swering  to  that  of  (k,  tsh)  in  English. 
be    accidental.      This    loose    writing, 

however,   gives  no  reason  to  suppose  3  The  general  observation  evidently 

that  the  sound  of  this  gn  was  either  refers  to  the  particular  case,  al  pro- 

(ng)  or  (gn).  nounced  as  au,  but  whether  as  (au)  or 

2  These  remarks  must  refer  to  pro-  (00)  cannot  be  deduced  from  such  loose 
vincial  pronunciations,  and  indicate  an  writing. 

52 
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"Whan  ,1,  is  wry  ten  in  the  ende  of  a  worde,  and  that  the  worde 
folowyng  begyn  with  a  consonant  than  shall  .1.  in  suche  wordes 
lese  his  owne  sounde  and  be  sounded  lyke  an  .u.  as  ladmiral  dengle- 
terre,  the .  admyrall  of  englande,  but  yf  the  worde  folowynge  ,1, 
begyn  with  a  vowell  than  ,1,  shall  kepe  his  owne  souwde  :  as  nul 
home,  no  man.  nul  aultre,  none  other,  nul  vsage,  no  vsage.  Also  ,1, 
put  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  of  one  syllable  shal  haue  no  souwde  at 
all  as  il  sen  est  ale,  he  is  gone,  ie  le  veul  bien,  I  wyll  it  well.  In 
suche  wordes  il  and  veul,  and  other  lyke  ,1,  leseth  his  sounde  .11. 
double  in  myddes  of  a  worde  must  be  sounded  with  hole  and  full 
voyce.1  as  fille,  a  doughter.  fillette,  a  lytell  mayde.  oraille,  an  eere. 
and  so  other  lyke. 

Of.  N".  ^f  This  lettre.  N.  put  betwene  a  vowell  and  a  consonant 
in  ende  of  ony  worde  whiche  is  a  verbe  of  the  thyrde  persone  plurell, 
and  the  indycatyf,  or  optatyf  mode  what  tens  so  euer  it  be,  it  shall 
not  be  sounded  in  true  pronouncynge  of  frenche,  as  ilz  ayment, 
they  loue.  ilz  lisent,  they  rede,  whiche  wordes  and  all  other  lyke 
must  be  sounded  thus  without  ,n.  ilz  aymet.  ilz  liset.  ^[  Out  of 
this  rule  be  excepte  verbes  of  one  syllable  in  whiche  ,n,  must  haue 
the  sounde.  as  ilz  vont,  they  go  :  ilz  ont,  they  haue :  ilz  sont,  they 
are :  ilz  font,  they  make,  with  all  theyr  modes :  tens :  and  com- 
poundes.  in  whiche,  n  shall  kepe  his  ryght  sounde. 

Of.  P.  ^f  "Whan  .P.  is  wryten  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  in  frenche, 
and  the  next  worde  immedyatly  folowynge  begynnynge  with  a  con- 
sonant than  shall  it  lese  the  sounde,  as  thus,  il  a  trop  grant  auoir, 
he  hath  to  grete  goodes.  il  vient  trop  tard,  he  cometh  to  late,  trop 
hault,  to  hye.  trop  bas,  to  lowe.  in  whiche  worde  trop  ,p,  hath  not 
his  sounde,  but  it  must  be  sounded  thus,  tro  hault.  tro  bas.  tro 
tard. 

^f  Of  this  rule  be  except  propre  names  endywge  in  ,p.  in  whiche 
,p,  must  haue  his  full  sounde,  as,  philip.  But  yf  a  worde  ende  in 
,p,  and  the  worde  nexte  folowywge  begyn  with  a  vowell  than  ,p, 
shall  haue  his  full  sounde.  as  mieulx  vault  assez  que  trop  auoir, 
better  is  ynough  than  to  haue  to  moche.  Also  these  wordes 
sepmaine,  a  weke.  temps,  tyme.  corps,  a  body,  and  this  verbe 
escripre,  to  wryte,  with  [14]  all  nownes  and  participles  commynge 
therof,  indifferently  may  be  wryten  with  p.  or  without  p.  but 
though  p.  be  wryten  in  them  it  shall  nat  be  souwdyd  :  as  semaine, 
terns,  cors  escrire. 

Of.  Q,.  U  Q,.  in  pronouwsynge  muste  haue  a  softe  and  lyght 
sounde,2  And  it  shall  nat  be  wryten  in  any  frenche  worde,  without 
two  vowels,  immedyatly  folowynge :  of  whiche  two  vowels  the 
fyrste  shalbe  u.  as  qui  que,  the  whiche,  quar,  for.  querir,  to  seke, 
quawt,  whan,  and  suche  other,  but  some  be  whiche  wryte  q.  in 
suche  wordes  without  this  vowell  .u.  folowynge  as  qi.  qe.  &c. 
whiche  maner  of  wrytywge  is  vnsemely  :  And  also  it  is  contrary  to 
all  rules  of  ortography  or  true  wrytyng  aswell  in  frenche,  as  in 

1  The  mouille  sound  of  I  in  French          2  The  writer  probably  only  means 
(Ij)   is  certainly  very  badly  expressed      that  it  is  to  be  (k)  and  not  (kw). 
by  these  meaningless  words. 
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other  langages  and  no  reason  haue  they  whiche  wryte  suche  wordes 
without  u.  to  assyst  them  saue  theyr  vnresonable  vse  agaynst  all 
rules,  and  good  custome.  More  ouer  these  wordes  quar,  querir, 
quawt.  &G.  maye  be  wryten  indifferently :  with,  q.  k.  or  c,  as  quar, 
or  car,  or  els  kar.  &c. 

Of.  R.  ^[  This  letter.  E.  put  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  shall  kepe 
his  owne  full  sounde,  as  cueur,  as  thus  lay  grant  mal  au  cueur,  I 
haue  graet  dysease  at  my  herte  :  le  vous  prie  pour  me  consailler, 
I  pray  you  counsell  me :  but  in  some  couwtres  .r.  is  soundyd,  as 
this  letter,  z.  as  compere,  a  gossyp,  is  somtyme  soundyd  thus 
compez,1  and  so  of  other  wordes  endynge  in  this  letter.  R. 

Of.  s.  syngle.  ^f  A  syngle  .s.  in  myddes  of  a  worde  ought  nat 
to  be  soundyd  if  a  consonant  folowe  immedyatly :  as  tresdoulce, 
ryght  swete  :  tresnoble,  ryght  noble :  tresgracious,  ryght  gracyous : 
but  .s.  in  myddes  of  these  wordes  folowyng  hath  his  full  sounde  : 
as  thus:  prosperite,  chestien,  substance,  esperance,  meschant, 
Instituer,  escharuir,  transglouter,  Augustynes,  Inspirer,  descharger, 
estaincher,  estandre,  peschies,  constrayndre,  despenser,  escuser, 
with  al  nownes,  and  aduerbes  commynge  of  them.  In  whiche  .s. 
must  be  soundyd,  if2  a  consonant  immedyatly  folowe  .s.  But  if  a 
vowel  folowe  this  letter,  s.  in  the  myddes  of  a  worde  and  no  letter 
betwene  .s..  and  the  vowell,  than  shall  .s.  haue  his  full  sounde,  as 
it  is  wryten,  tresexcellent,  ryght  excellent :  treshault,  ryght  hye : 
treshonore,  ryght  honoured  :  treshumble,  ryght  humble. 

Of  double  .ss.  ^f  Whan  this  letter  .ss.  double  is  wryten  in  myddes 
of  a  worde  it  must  alway  be  soundyd :  as  puissawt,  myghty  with 
such  lyke.  More  ouer  if  this  letter  .s.  syngle,  be  wryten  in  the 
ende  of  a  worde,  whiche  is  a  pronowne  cowiunccion  verbe  or  pre- 
posicion,  if  the  worde  folowynge  .s.  begyn  with  a  consonant,  than 
.s.  shal  nat  be  soundyd :  as  dieu  vous  sauue,  god  saue  you.  dieu 
vous  gard,  god  kepe  you.  voules  vous  boire,  "Wyl  ye  drynke.  nous 
so  wm.es  beaucoup  des  gens,  we  be  moche  folke,  in  which  wordes  .s. 
shal  nat  be  soundyd.  But  whan  this  letter  .s.  is  wryten  in  the 
ende  of  a  worde  in  frenche  and  that  the  next  worde  folowynge 
begyn  with  a  vowel  than  must  .s.  haue  his  full  sounde.  as  le  vous 
ayme,  I  loue  you.  le  vous  emprie,  I  pray  you.  estes  vous  icy,  be  ye 
here,  and  in  suche  other  wordes.  But  in  these  wordes  folowynge. 
s.  shall  haue  no  sounde,  all  if  the  wor[15]de  folowynge  begyn  with, 
a  vowell.  vous  ditez  vray,  ye  say  trouth.  vous  ditez  vraymewt, 
ye  say  truely.  In  whiche  wordes  .s.  shall  lese  his  sounde.  Also 
in  this  worde  dis,  whan  it  is  a  nowne  of  nombre  and  taken  for  ten. 
if  there  folowe  a  consonant  .s.  shall  not  be  souwdyd,  as  to  say  dia 
liures  .x.  li.  it  muste  be  soundyd  di.  K.  But  this  nbwbre  ten  in 
frenche  moost  vsually  is  spelled  -with  .x.  as  .dix.  and  not  with  .s.  as 
dis.  But  'whaw  ditz  is  a  participle,  and  betokeneth  asmoche  as 
sayd  than  in  the  same  worde  .s.  or  .z.  shall  kepe  his  sounde.  as  les 
heures  sont  ditez  the  houres  be  sayde 

1  See  the  extract  from  Palsgrave,      exceptions  to  the  rule.    See  "all  if  "  = 
supra  p.  198.  although,  infra  p.  812,  1.  26. 

2  Meaning  although^  as  these  are  the 
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Of.  T.  ^f  This  letter  T.  put  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  beynge  a 
v<9rbe  of  the  thirde  p^rsone  synguler  and  present  or  pr^teryt  tens  of 
the  indicatyf  mode  if  the  worde  folowyng  begyn  with  a  vowell,  it 
shall  be  soundyd.  as  est  il  prest,  is  he  redy.  II  estoit  alostel,  he 
was  at  home.  But  if  the  worde  folowynge  begyn  with  a  consonant, 
thaw  T.  shal  nat  be  souwdyd.  as  quest  ee  quil  dist,  what  is  that 
he  sayth  II  est  prest,  he  is  redy.  il  fust  tout  esbahy.  he  was  al 
abasshed.  II  ny  a  qw0  vanite  en  cest  mowde  There  is  nought 
but  yanyte  in  this  worlde.  Also  all  nownes  and  participles,  whiche 
ende  in  the  synguler  nombre  in  t,  in  the  plurell  nowbre  muste  be 
wryten  with.  s.  or  with  z.  the  samet.  [^=same  t]  put  away  from 
the  ende  of  the  word  as  thus  worde,  saynt,  holy,  is  wryter*  in  the 
synguler  nowbre  with  t.  in  the  plurell  nombre  it  is  thus  wryten.  as 
sainz.  or  sains  without,  t.  but  in  some  places  of  fraunce  they  wryte 
suche  wordes  in  the  plurel  nowbre  with  t.  e.  and  z.  or  s.  at  the  ende 
after  the  moste  vsed  Ortography  of  frenche.  For  amonge  frenche 
men  this  is  a  general  rule,  that  as  ofte  as  t.  is  put  in  myndes 
of  a  worde  beynge  a  nowne  of  the  femynyne  gender  it  shall  not  be 
wryten  without  a  vowell  iwmedyatly  folowynge.  as  les  saintez 
yierges  du  ciel  ne  cessent  de  louer  dieu,  the  holy  virgyns  of  heuera 
cesseth  not  to  laude  god.  II  ya  des  femmes  que  sont  bien  riches 
marchawdes,  there  be  women  whiche  be  well  ryche  marchawdes. 
And  so  may  other  frenche  wordes  endynge  in  tes.  be  wryten  with  t. 
and  es.  or  with  z.  or  s.  wz't^out  t.  but  it  accordeth  not  to  reason  to 
wryte  these  wordes  thus  saintz  toutz  marchawtz  in  the  plurell 
nowbre.  all  if  they  be  wry  ten  w*tA  t.  in  the  synguler  nowbre.  for  in 
the  plurell  nombre  they  ought  nat  to  be  writen  with  t.  for  ony  of 
these  two  letters  s.  or  z.  in  frewche  stande  for  as  moche  as  ts.  or  tz. 
But  for  a  conclusion  though  suche  wordes  in  in  certayne  countres 
of  Fraunce  be  wryten  with  ts.  or  with  tz.  in  the  ende.  as  thus  mon 
amy  sont  nous  litz  faitz,  my  frende  are  our  beddes  made.  Beau  sir 
sowt  mez  pourpointz  faitz,  faire  sir  be  my  doublettes  made,  yet 
after  true  ortography  of  frenche  these  word^s  and  other  suche  muste 
be  bothe  wryten  and  souwdyd  without  t.  as  lis  fais  pourpoins 
^f  Also  these  wordes  filz,  a  sone.  mieulz  better,  fois  one  tyme.  assez, 
ynoughe.  vous  poues,  ye  may.  vous  prenes,  ye  take,  vous  enseignes, 
ye  teche.  vous  lisez,  And  suche  other  ought  to  be  wryten  without 
t.  but  some  be  whiche  wrongly  wryte  these  wordes  with  t.  As 
filtz,  mieultz,  foitz,  assetz,  pouetz,  prenetz.  &c.  whiche  wordes  in 
ryght  frenche  haue  no  t.  neyther  in  souwdynge  nor  in  wrytynge. 
^f  Also  this  coniunccion.  betokeneth  the  same  thynge  in  frenche 
that  it  doth  in  latyn.  that  is  to  say,  and,  in  englysshe  in  whiche 
coniunccion  I.  is  neuer  souwdyd  though  it  be  wryten  with  et.  as 
et  le  vous  fais  a  scauoir,  And  I  make  you  to  wytte  or  knowe. 

[16]  Of.  TJ.  f  U.  "Wryten  in  myddes  of  a  worde  shall-often  haue 
no  sounde,  bothe  in  latyn  frenche  and  other  lawgages.  And  that  whan 
it  is  wryten  immedyatly  after  ony  of  these  thre  letters,  that  is  to 
say.  q,  g.  or.  s.  As  qui  que,  language,  langue,  a  tonge.  querir,  to 
seke  :  guerre,  warre,  and  suche  other.  In  whiche  wordes  u.  is 
wryten  but  not  soundyd.  Neuertherles  in  dyuers  Countres  after 
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the  foresayd  letters  they  souwde  W,  doubled  as  quater,  quare, 
quaysy.  Englysshe  men,  and  Scottes  alway  sounde  u.  after  the 
letters  both  in  Latyn  and  in  theyr  Uulgayre  or  common  langage. 
In  lyke  wyse  do  dutche  men,  and  almayns.  As  quare,  quatuor 
quart,  quayre,  qwade.  and  suche  lyke. 

Of.  X.  *jj  This  letter  X.  put  in  thende  of  a  worde.  may  eyther 
kepe  his  owne  souwde,  or  els  it  may  be  soundyd  as.  z.  as  cheualx, 
or  cheualz.  hors,  doulx,  or  doulz.  swete  mieulx,  or  mieulz.  better 
which  wordes  may  indyfferewtly  be  wryten  with.  x.  or  with  z. 
Also  this  worde  dieulz,  ought  not  to  be  wryten  with  x.  in  the 
ende  except  it  be  in  the  nominatyf,  or  vocatyfe  case,  but  by  cause 
of  ryme  somtyme  it  hath  x.  in  other  cases.  And  whan  x.  is  wryten 
in  suche  cases  somtyme  it  is  soundyd  and  somtyme  not.  As  if 
dieux  be  wryten  in  the  nominatyf  case  and  a  consonant  folowe 
immediatly  than  x.  shal  not  be  souwdyd.  as  dieux  vous  sauue,  god 
saue  you.  dieux  vous  garde,  god  kepe  you.  but  if  this  worde  dieux 
be  set  in  the  vocatyfe  case:  than  shall  x.  kepe  his  souwde.  As 
benoit  dieux  ais  pitie  de  moy,  0  blessyd  god  haue  pyte  on  me. 

Of.  Y.  If  This  letter  y.  hath  the  sounde  of  this  letter  I  and  in 
many  wordes  of  Frenche  it  ought  to  be  wry  ten  in  stede  of  I  by  cause 
of  comelynes  of  wrytynge.  In  latyn  wordis  y.  ought  not  to  be 
wrytew,  but  whaw  ony  greke  worde  is  myngled  with  latyn  wordes 
for  curyosite  of  the  wryter  or  diffyculte  of  interpretation  in  suche 
greke  wordes  y.  muste  be  wryten  in  stede  of  I.  in  Englysshe  wordes 
y.  is  moste  commonly  wryten  in  stede  of  I,  soo  that  the  englysshe 
worde  be  not  deducte  of  ony  latyn  worde :  but  specyally  y : 
muste  be  wryten  for  I,  in  the  ende  of  englysshe  wrodes,  and  whan 
n :  m,  or  u,  is  wryten  before,  or  behynde  it. 

Of.  z.  ^f  z.  Put  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  muste  be  souwdyd  lyke  s. 
as  querez,  seke  ye.  auez  haue  ye.  lisez,  rede  ye.  And  lyke  wyse 
as  s.  in  the  ende  of  a  frenche  worde  is  somtyme  pronounced,  and 
somtyme  not,  ryght  so,  z.  put  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  foloweth  the 
same  rule :  somtyme  to  be  soundyd,  and  somtyme  not  as  aperyth 
in  the  rule  of  .s. 

If  Here  is  also  to  be  noted  for  a  generall  rule,  that  if  a  worde  of 
one  syllabe  ende  in  a  vowell,  and  the  worde  folowynge  begynne 
also  with  another  vowell,  thaw  both  these  wordes  shalbe  ioyned  to 
gytner,  as  one  worde  :l  both  in  wrytynge  and  soundynge.  As 
dargent :  for  de  argent,  ladmiral,  for  le  admiral,  whicne  rule  also 
is  obseruid  in  englysshe,  as  thexchetour,  for  the  exchetour :  thex- 
peryence,  the  experience. 

[Here  ends  p.  16.] 

[17-28]  [Nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  in  alphabetical 
order.] 

[29-30]     [Numbers,  Days  of  the  "Week,  Months,  Feasts.] 

[30]   [I<yfe  of  the  graynes,  French  and  English ;  the  English 

1  Another  general  rule  applicable  only  to  a  particular  case,  as  shewn  by  the 
following  examples. 
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part  begins : — God  sane  the  ploughe  And  he  the  whiche  it  ledeth 
Firste  ere  the  grounde  After  sowe  the  whete,  or  barly.] 

[30-31]  [Fishes.     Proceed  at  p.  31,  1.  14  as  follows.] 

^f  And  also  here  is  to  be  notyd  that  many  word^s  be  which 
souwde  nere  vnto  latyn  and  be  vsed  in  bothe  the  langages  of  Frenche 
and  Englysshe  amonge  eloquent  men,  as  termes  indifferently  be- 
longynge  to  both  frenche  and  englysshe.  So  that  the  same  sygny- 
fycacyon,  whiche  is  gyuen  to  them,  in  frenche  is  also  gyuen  to 
them  in  englysshe, l  as  thus. 

^[  Amite.  Auauwcemewt.  Audacite.  Bouwte.  Beaute.  Breuyte. 
Beniuolence.  Benignite.  Courtoys.  Curiosite.  Conclusion.  Conspi- 
racion.  Coniuracion.  Compunction.  Contricion.  Confederacion.  Con- 
iunction.  Detestacion.  Detraccion.  Denominacion.  Deuulgaciow. 
Diuinite.  Dignite.  Disesperance.  Exchange.  Esperance.  Euidence. 
Fable.  Frealte.  Fragilite.  Fragrant.  Gouernance.  Grace.  Humy- 
tite.  Humanite.  Intelligence.  Intellection.  Interpretacion.  Insur- 
recciow.  Indenture.  Laudable.  Langage.  Murmuraciow.  Mutabilite. 
Magnanimite,  Patron.  Patronage.  Picture.  Eage.  Royall.  Regal. 
Souerayne.  sustayne.  Traytre.  Tourment  Trechery.  Trayson. 
Trauers.  Trouble.  Tremble.  Transitory.  Ualiant.  Uariance.  Uariable. 
Uesture. 

1[  These  wordes  with  other  lyke  betoken  all  one  thywge  in 
englysshe  as  in  frenche.  And  who  so  desyreth  to  knowe  more  of 
the  sayd  langage  must  prouyde  for  mo  bokes  made  for  the  same 
intent,  wherby  they  shall  the  soner  come  to  the  parfyte  knowlege  of 
the  same. 

^f  Here  endeth  the  introductory  to  wryte  and  to  pronounce 
frenche  compyled  by  Alexander  barcley. 

[The  above  ends  at  p.  31,  col.  2,  1.  9 ;  after  which:  ^f  Here 
foloweth  the  maner  of  dauncynge  of  bace  dauwces  after  the  vse  of 
fraunce  and  other  places  translated  out  of  frenche  in  englysshe  by 
Robert  coplande.  Then  follow  on  p.  32,  col.  1,  1.  4  from  bottom: 
^f  Bace  daunces;  at  the  end  of  which  come  the  two  concluding 
paragraphs  in  the  book.] 

^f  These  daunces  have  I  set  at  the  ende  of  this  boke  to  thentent 
that  euery  lerner  of  the  sayd  boke  after  theyr  dylygent  study  may 
reioyce  somwhat  theyr  spyrytes  honestly  in  eschewynge  of  ydel- 
nesse  the  portresse  of  vyces. 

^  Imprynted  at  London  in  the  Fletestrete  at  the  sygne  of 
the  rose  Garlande  by  Robert  coplande.  the  yere  of  our  lorde. 
M.CCCCC.xxi.  the.  xxii.  day  of  Marche. 
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This  has  already  been  described  (supra  p.  226,  note  1),  but  the 
following  extracts  relating  to  the  pronunciation,  being  part  of  those 

1  This  probably  does  not  imply  that  the  »ound  was  the  same  in  both  languages. 
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reprinted  by  Mr.   JVfaitland,  should  be  here  reproduced,    as  the 
treatise  was  unknown  to  A.  Didot. 

"De  la  prosodie,  ou,  accent,  comme 

on  doibt  pr5nstcer.  briefue  admonition 

A    aa  d  voelles 

b     be        a.  e.  i.  o.  u. 

c     ce        Toultes  aultres  letrers  sont 

d     d          cosonates,  deuisees  en  mu- 

e     e          tes  et  demy  voelles. 
effe  d  mutes 

g     g          b.  c.  d.  f.  g.  k.  p.  q.  t 

h     hache  d  Demy  voelles 

i      ij          f.  1.  m.  n.  r.  s. 
kaa 

1      elle      Sur  toultes  choses  doibuit  no- 

m    erne     ter  gentz  Englois,  quil  leur 

n     enne    fault  acustumer  de  pronu- 

o      oo        cer  la  derniere  lettre  du  mot 

p     pe        fracois,  quelq;  mot  que  ce  soit 

q     qu       (rime  exceptee)  ce  que  la 

r      erre     langue  englesche  ne  permet. 

s     esse     Car  la  ou  Lenglois  dit. 

t      te         goode  breade,  Le  francois 

v     ou       diroit  go  o  de  .iii.  sillebes 

x     ex       et  breade  .iii  sillebes 

z     zedes  et  &.  q  con 

Ces  diptongues  sone  aisi  pronucees. 

Ai  aider,  iii. 

au  aucun.  iii. 

ie  faict     meillieur,  v.  sillebes 

eu  eureux  iiii 

ou  ouir  iii  B  1 

A.  ought  to  be  pronounced  from  the  bottom  of  the  stomak  and 
all  openly.  E.  a  lytell  hyer  in  the  throte  there  proprely  where  the 
englysshe  man  soundeth  his  a 

i  more  hyer  than  the  e  within  the  mouthe 

0  in  the  roundenesse  of  the  lyppes 

v  in  puttynge  a  lytell  of  wynde  out  of  the  mouthe  thus,  ou,  and 
not  you.  And  ye  must  also  gyve  hed  fro  pronouncynge  e  for  i, 
nor  ay,  for  i,  as  do  some  that  for  miserere  say  maysiriri.1 

A.  also  betokeneth,  hawe  or  hat,  wha  it  cometh  of  this  verb  in 
latin,  habeo,  as  here  after  ye  may  se. 

Of  two  consonantes  at  the  ende  of  a  word  often  the  fyrst  is  left, 
and  is  not  pronounced,  as  in  this  worde,  perds,  the  d,  is  not  pro- 
nounced. Et  ie  faingz  g  is  not  pronouced.  Je  consentz,  t  is  not 
prononced,  but  thus  ben  they  wryte  bycause  if  ye  orthography, 
and  to  gyve  knowledge,  y*  perds  cometh  of  this  uerbe  in  latin, 

1  This  probably  indicates  an  English      Salesbury's  (tei-bei)  with  the  modern 
pronunciation  (marsmrn).     Compare      (tab-»),  for  Lat.  tibi. 
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perdo,  and  not  of  pers  that  is  a  coulour.  And  thus  may  ye  ymagyn 
of  the  others  How-be  it,  I  am  of  opynyon  y*  better  sholde  be  to 
pronouce  euery  lettre  and  say.  .  .  .  [the  examples  are  taken  from 
the  French  side].  le  perds  vostre  accointace  en  pronuceant  le  d) 
que  le  pers.  Pronoce  vng  chacun  come  il  luy  plaira,  car  trop  est 
difficille  a  corriger  vielles  erreurs. 

S.  in  the  myddle  of  a  worde  leseth  a  lytell  his  sowne,  and  is  not 
so  moche  whysteled,  as  at  ye  ende  of  ye  worde,  as  tousiours, 
desioyndre,  d  espryuer,  estre,  despryser  Deux,  ss,  togyder  ben 
moche  pronounced,  as  essayer,  assembler,  assurer,  assieger. 

S.  betwene  two  vowelles,  pronounceth  by  .z.  as  aize.  aise, 
mizericorde  misericorde,  vsage.  and  I  beleue  that  by  suche  pro- 
nuntiacyon,  is  the  latyn  tongue  corrupte  for  presently  yet  some 
say  mizerere  for  miserere. 

Sp,  st,  ct,  ought  not  to  be  deuyded  asonder,  but  we  ought  to  say, 
e  sperance,  not  es  perance,  and  e  spaigne,  not  es  paigne.  And 
e  sperit  not  es  perit.  e  striuer,  not  es  triuer,  e  stoint,  not  es  toint. 
Satisfa  ction,  non  satisfac  tion.  Corre  ction.  &c. 

C.  the  moost  often  is  pronounced  by  s,  as.  france  pieca,  ca.  And 
yf  a  consonante,  or  other  letters  is  ioyned  with  the  vocale  that  is 
after  the  c,  ye  e  shall  be  pronounced  by  q,  as  Cardynal,  concordance, 
casser  Combyen,  couraige,  cuider. 

G.  somtyme  is  pronounced  by  i,  as,  bourgois  bourgoisse,  gregois, 
what  so  euer  it  be,  I  conceille,  y*  they  folowe  some  good  autour, 
w^ut  to  gyue  or  to  make  so  many  rules,  that  ne  do  but  trouble  and 
marre  the  vnderstandynge  of  people 

1528." 


PALSGRAVE  ON  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION,  1530. 

In  addition  to  the  many  quotations  from  Palsgrave's  First  Book, 
scattered  through  the  above  pages,  the  following  extracts  from  the 
"Brefe  Introduction  of  the  authour  for  the  more  parfyte  under- 
standyng  of  his  fyrst  and  seconde  bokes,"  ought  to  find  a  place  here  : 

"  The  frenche  men  in  theyr  pronunciation  do  chefiy  regarde  and 
couet  thre  thynges.  To  be  armonious  in  theyr  speking.  To  be  brefe 
and  sodayne  in  soundyng  of  theyr  wordes,  auoydyng  all  maner  of 
harshenesse  in  theyr  pronunciation,  and  thirdly  to  gyue  euery 
worde  that  they  abyde  and  reste  vpon,  theyr  most  audible  sounde. 
To  be  armonyous  in  theyr  spekyng,  they  vse  one  thyng  which  none 
other  nation  dothe,1  but  onely  they,  that  is  to  say,  they  make  a 
maner  of  modulation  inwardly,  for  they  forme  certayne  of  theyr 
vowelles  in  theyr  brest,  and  suffre  nat  the  souwde  of  them  to  passe 
out  by  the  mouthe,  but  to  assende  from  the  brest  straight  up  to  the 
palate  of  the  mouth,  and  so  by  reflection  yssueth  the  sounde  of 
them  by  the  nose.  To  be  brefe  and  sodayne,  and  to  auoyde  all 
maner  harshenesse,  whiche  myght  happen  whan  many  consonantes 

1  Did  Palsgrave  know  anything  of  an  argument  for  the  recent  introduction 
Portuguese  ?  If  he  did,  this  might  be  of  nasality  into  Portugal. 
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come  betwene  the  vowelles,  If  they  all  shulde  haue  theyr  distyncte 
sounde.  Most  commenly  they  neuer  vse  to  sounde  past  one  onely 
consonant  betwene  two  vowelles,  though  for  kepyng  of  trewe 
orthographic,  they  vse  to  write  as  many  consonawtes,  as  the  latine 
wordes  haue,  whiche  theyr  frenche  wordes  come  out  of,  and  for 
the  same  cause,  they  gyve  somtyme  unto  theyr  cowsonantes  hut  a 
sleight  and  remisshe  sounde,  and  farre  more  dyuersly  pronounce 
them,  than  the  latines  do.  To  gyue  euery  worde  that  they  abyde 
vpon  his  most  audible  sound,  ....  the  frenche  men  iudgyng 
a  worde  to  be  most  parfaytly  herde,  whan  his  last  end  is  sounded 
hyghest,  vse  generally  to  gyue  theyr  accent  vpon  the  last  syllable 
onely,  except  whan  they  make  modulation  inwardly,  for  than 
gyueng  theyr  accent  vpon  the  last  syllable  saue  one,  and  at  the 
last  syllable  of  suche  wordes,  they  sodaynly  depresse  theyr  voyce 
agayne,  forming  the  vowell  in  the  brest  .... 

"Where  as  I  haue  sayd  that  to  be  the  more  armonius  they 
make  a  maner  of  modulation  inwardly,  that  thyng  happeneth  in 
the  souwdyng  of  thre  of  theyr  vowelles  onely  A,  E,  and  0,  and 
that  nat  vniuersally,  but  onely  so  often  as  they  come  before  M,  or 
N,  in  one  syllable,  or  whan  E,  is  in  the  last  syllable,  the  worde  nat 
hauyng  his  accent  vpon  hym  ...  so  that  these  thre  letters  M.  JST,  or 
E,  fynall,  nat  hauyng  the  accent  vpon  hym,  be  the  very  and  onely 
causes  why  these  thre  vowelles  A,  E,  0,  be  formed  in  the  brest 
and  souwded  by  the  nose.  And  for  so  moche  as  of  necessyte,  to 
forme  the  different  sounde  of  those  thre  vowelles  they  must  nedes 
at  theyr  first  formyng  open  theyr  mowth  more  or  lesse,  yet  whan 
the  vowell  ones  formed  in  the  brest,  ascendeth  vpwardes  and  must 
haue  M,  or  JS",  sounded  with  hym,  they  bryng  theyr  chawes  to  gether- 
wardes  agayne,  and  in  so  doyng  they  seme  to  sound  an  v,  and 
make  in  maner  of  A,  and  0,  diphthonges,  which  happeneth  by  rayson 
of  closyng  of  theyr  mowth  agayne,  to  come  to  the  places  where  M, 
and  N,  be  formed,  but  chefely  bycause  no  parte  of  the  vowell 
at  his  expressyng  shulde  passe  forth  by  the  mowth,  where  as  els 
the  frewchemen  souwde  the  same  thre  vowelles,  in  all  thynges  lyke 
as  the  Italiens  do,  or  we  of  our  nation^  whiche  sounde  our  vowelles 
aryght,  and,  as  for  in  theyr  vowell  I,  is  no  diffyculty  nor  difference 
from  the  Italien  sounde,1  sauyng  that  so  often  as  these  thre  letters 

1  This  passage,  which  had  not  been  from  Palsgrave's,  but  that  he  disap- 
noted  when  the  observations  supra  p.  proved  of  that  general  usage,  which 
110  were  written,  seems  to  confirm  the  we  know  must  have  been  (ei),  and  prac- 
conclusions  there  drawn  respecting  tically  identified  the  "right"  sound, 
Palsgrave's  pronunciation  of  English  that  is,  his  own  sound  of  long  «,  with 
long  i,  which  he  here  identifies,  when  (ii).  Yet  that  it  was  not  quite  the 
Bounded  "  aryght "  with  the  French  same  is  shewn  by  the  passage  on  p.  109. 
and  Italian  i.  Concerning  the  Italian  Hence  the  conclusion  that  it  was  (ii) 
sound  there  was  never  any  doubt.  Con-  appears  inevitable.  And  as  this  con- 
cerning the  French  there  is  also  perfect  elusion  is  drawn  from  premises  alto- 
unanimity,  except  in  the  one  passage  gether  different  from  those  which  led 
from  Palsgrave  himself,  cited  supra  to  the  same  result  for  Chaucer's  pro- 
p.  109.  The  limitation  "aryght,"  ap-  nunciation  (p.  282),  it  is  a  singular 
plied  to  English  sounds,  implies  that  corroboration  of  the  hypothesis  there 
the  general  pronunciation  was  different  started  for  the  first  time. 
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I,  L,  L,  or  I,  Gr,  IS",  come  before  any  of  the  fyrst  thre  vowels  A,  E,  or 
0,  they  sound  an  I,  brefely  and  cowfusely  betwene  the  last  consonant 
and  the  vowell  folowyng,  where  as  in  dede  none  is  written  .... 
whiche  soundynge  of  I,  where  he  is  nat  written,  they  recompence 
in  theyr  v,  for  thoughe  they  wryte  hym  after  these  three  conso- 
nantes  E,  G  and  Q,  yet  do  they  onely  sounde  the  vowell  next  Mow- 
ing v.  ...  So  that,  for  the  most  generalte,  the  frenche  men 
sounde  all  theyr  fyue  vowelles  lyke  as  the  Italiens  do,  except  onely 
theyr  v,  whiche  euer  so  often  as  they  vse  for  a  vowel  alone,  hath 
with  them  suche  a  sounde  as  we  gyue  this  diphthong  ew,  in  our 
tong  in  these  wordes,  rewe  an  herbe,  a  mewe  for  a  hawke,  a  clewe 
of  threde. 

"And  as  touchynge  theyr  diphthonges,  besydes  the  sixe,  whiche 
be  formed  by  addyng  of  the  two  last  vowelles  vnto  the  thre  fyrst, 
as  ai,  ei,  oi,  an,  ev,  ov,  they  make  also  a  seuynth  by  addyng  of  the 
two  last  vowelles  together  vi,  vnto  whiche  they  gyue  suche  a 
sounde  as  we  do  vnto  wy  in  these  wordes,  a  swyne,  I  twyne,  I 
dwyne,  soundyng  v,  and  y,  together,  and  nat  distynctly,  and  as  for 
the  other  sixe  haue  suche  sounde  with  them  as  they  haue  in  latin, 
except  thre,  for  in  stede  of  ai,  they  souwde  most  commenly  ei,  and 
fo  oi,  they  sounde  oe,  and  for  av,  they  sounde  most  commenly  ow,  as 
we  do  in  these  wordes,  a  bo  we,  a  crowe,  a  snowe,1  .... 

"  What  consonantes  so  euer  they  write  in  any  worde  for  kepyng 
of  trewe  orthographic,  yet  so  moche  couyt  they  in  redyng  or 
spekyng  to  haue  all  theyr  vowelbs  and  diphthongs  clerly  herde, 
that  betwene  two  vowell^,  whether  they  chaunce  in  one  worde 
alone,  or  as  one  worde  fortuneth  to  folowe  after  an  other,  they 
neuer  sounde  but  one  consonant  atones,  in  so  moche  that  if  two 
different  cowsonantes,  that  is  to  say,  nat  beyng  both  of  one  sorte 
come  together  betwene  two  vowelles,  they  leue  the  fyrst  of  them 
vnsounded,  and  if  thre  consonantes  come  together,  they  euer  leue 
two  of  the  fyrst  vnsouwded,  puttyng  here  in  as  I  haue  sayd,  no 
difference  whether  the  consonantes  thus  come  together  in  one 
worde  alone,  or  as  the  wordes  do  folowe  one  another,  for  many 
tymes  theyr  wordes  ende  in  two  consonantes,  bycause  they  take 
awaye  the  last  vowell  of  the  latin  worde,  as  Corps  cowmeth  of  Corpus, 
Temps,  of  Tempus,  and  suche  lyke,  whiche  two  consonantes  shalbe 
lefte  vnsounded,  if  the  next  worde  folowyng  begyn  with  a  conso- 
nant, as  well  as  if  thre  cowsonantes  shuld  fortune  to  come  together 
in  a  worde  by  hym  selfe.  But  yet  in  this  thyng  to  shewe  also 
that  they  forget  nat  theyr  ternarius  numerus  of  all  theyr  conso- 
nantes, they  haue  from  this  rule  priuyleged  onely  thre,  M,  !N",  and 
B,  whiche  neuer  lese  theyr  sounde  where  so  euer  they  be  founde 
written,  except  onely  "N",  whan  he  commeth  in  the  thyrde  parson 
plurell  of  verbes  after  E 

"  The  hole  reason  of  theyr  accewt  is  grounded  chefely  vpon  thre 
poyntes,  fyrst  there  is  no  worde  of  one  syllable  whiche  with  them 

1  This  gives  the  following  usual,  as  correct  pronunciations:  ai  =  (m),  oi  — 
distinct  from  Palsgrave's  theoretically  (OE),  <w  =  (oou),  meaning,  perhaps,  (oo). 
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hath  any  accent,  or  that  they  yse  to  pause  vpon,  and  that  is  one 
great  cause  why  theyr  tong  semeth  to  vs  so  brefe  and  sodayn  and 
so  harde  to  be  vnderstawded  whan  it  is  spoken,  especially  of  theyr 
paysantes  or  cowmen  people,  for  thoughe  there  come  neuer  so 
many  wordes  of  one  syllable  together,  they  pronounce  them  nat 
distinctly  a  sonder  as  the  latines  do,  but  sounde  them  all  vnder  one 
voyce  and  tenour,  and  neuer  rest  nor  pause  upon  any  of  them, 
except  the  commyng  next  vnto  a  poynt  be  the  cause  thereof. 
Seconde,  euery  worde  of  many  syllables  hath  his  accent  vpon  the 
last  syllable,  but  yet  that  nat  withstandynge  they  vse  vpon  no 
suche  worde  to  pause,  except  the  cowmyng  next  vnto  a  poynt  be 
the  causer  therof,  and  this  is  one  great  thyng  whiche  inclineth  the 
frenchemen  so  moche  to  pronounce  the  latin  tong  amysse,  whiche 
contrary  neuer  gyue  theyr  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  The  thyrde 
poynte  is  but  an  exception  from  the  seconde,  for,  whan  the  last 
syllable  of  a  frenche  worde  endeth  in  E,  the  syllable  next  afore 
him  must  haue  the  accent,  and  yet  is  nat  this  rule  euer  generall, 
for  if  a  frenche  worde  ende  in  Te,  or  have  z,  after  E,  or  be  a 
preterit  party ciple  of  the  fyrst  coniugation,  he  shall  haue  his  accent 
vpon  the  last  syllable,  accordyng  to  the  seconde  rule.  .  .  . 

"  Whan  they  leue  any  consonant  or  consonantes  vnsounded,  whiche 
folowe  a  vowell  that  shulde  haue  the  accent,  if  they  pause  vpon 
hym  by  reason  of  commyng  next  vnto  a  poynt,  he  shalbe  long  in 
pronunciation,  So  that  there  is  no  vowell  with  them,  whiche  of 
hymselfe  is  long  in  theyr  tong  ....  As  for  Encletica  I  note  no 
mo  but  onely  the  primatiue  pronownes  of  the  fyrst  and  seconde  par- 
sones  syngular,  whan  they  folowe  the  verbe  that  they  do  gouerne." 

FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ORTHOEPISTS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authorities,  many  of  which  have 
already  been  quoted,  so  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
them,  and  to  complete  this  sketch  by  a  few  additional  citations. 
They  will  be  referred  to  by  the  following  abbreviations. 

Bar.    Bareley,  1521,  supra  pp.  803-814. 

L.        Lambeth  fragment,  1528,  supra  pp.  815-6. 

P.        Palsgrave,  1530,  supra  p.  31. 

S.        Jacobi  Sylvii  Isago»ge,  1531,  supra  p.  33. 

G.        du  Guez,  1532,  supra  p.  31. 

M.      Meigret,  1545  and  1550,  supra  pp.  31  and  33. 

Pell.    Pelletier,  1555,  supra  p.  33. 

E.       Eamus,  1562,  supra  p.  33. 

B.       Beza,  1584,  supra  p.  33. 

E.        Erondelle,  1605,  supra  p.  226,  note,  col.  1. 

H.       Holyband,  1609,  supra  p.  227,  note,  col.  1. 

See  especially  Livet  (supra  p.  33),  and  Didot  (supra  589,  note 
1),  for  accounts  of  all  these  writers  except  Bar.  L.  E.  H.  Didot's 
Historique  des  reformes  orthographiques  proposees  ou  accomplice, 
forming  appendix  D  to  his  work,  pp.  175-394,  carries  the  list  of 
authors  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  very  valuable. 

In  the  following  tabular  view,  simple  numbers  following  any 
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author's  name  refer  to  the  page  of  this  work  in  which  the  required 
quotation  will  be  found ;  if  p.  is  prefixed,  the  reference  is  to  the 
page  of  the  author's  own  work,  of  which  the  title  is  given  in  the 
passages  just  referred  to.  JS"o  pretension  is  made  to  completeness. 

In  order  not  to  use  new  types,  the  three  varieties  of  e  are  repre- 
sented by  E,  e,  e,  in  all  the  authorities  (except  Sylvius,  where 
they  could  not  be  clearly  distinguished,  and  where  his  own  signs 
are  e,  e,  e,  therefore  employed),  and  sr,  L,  are  used  for  Meigret's 
forms  for  n,  I,  mouilles.  In  Ramus  certain  combinations  of  letters, 
as  au,  eu,  ou,  ch,  are  formed  into  new  letters,  and  are  here  printed 
in  small  capitals  thus  AU,  ETJ,  ou,  CH.  Sylvius  employs  ai,  oit 
&c.,  as  diphthongs,  where  the  circumflex  properly  extends  over  both 
letters,  but  the  modern  form  has  been  used  for  convenience. 


The  Towels  and 

=  (a]  L.  815,  A  =  (&)  P,  59,  A  =  (a) 
"ore  largiter  diducto  profertur"  S.  2, 
A  =  (a)  G.  61,  uncertain  (a,  a)  M., 
Pel., R.  A  =  (a)  B.  A  =  (a),~E.  226, n. 
Afterwards  English  writers  identify 
it  with  (AA).  In  this  uncertainty  it 
is  best  taken  to  be  a  full  (a),  but  not 
(ah),  as  B.  warns,  saying  "  Hsec  vo- 
calis,  sono  in  radice  linguae  solis 
faucibus  formato,  ore  hiante  dare  et 
sonore  a  Francis  effertur,  quum 
illam  Germani  obscurius  et  sono 
quodam  ad  quartam  vocalem  o  acce- 
dente  pronuntient."  B.  p.  12.  In 
the  termination  -age  =(ai)  P.  120. 
"  You  must  note  that  a  is  not  pro- 
nounced in  these  words,  Aoust,  saoul, 
aorner,  aoriste,  which  wordes  must 
bee  pronounced  as  if  they  were 
written  thus,  oot,  soo,  orner,  oreeste." 
E. 

J=±(ai)  Bar.  806,  doubtful,  L.  815, 
AI=  (ai  ei)  P.  118.  "  Diphthongos  £ 
Graecis  potissimum  mutuati  videmur, 
scilicet,  ai,  ei,  oi,  oy,  au,  eu,  ou.  Eas 
tamen  quam  cseteri  Europse  populi 
plenius  et  purius  pronuntiatione,  si 
quid  judico,  exprimimus.  Si  ipsee 
simul  concretae,  debent  in  eadem 
syllaba  vim  suam,  hoc  est,  potesta- 
tem  et  pronuntiationem  retinere,  ut 
certe  ex  sua  definitione  debent. 
Frustra  enim  distinct®  sunt  tarn 
literaB  quam  diphthongi,  si  sono  et 
potestate  nihil  differunt.  Namque 
ai  Graecis  propriam,  Latinis  quibus- 
dam  poetis  usurpatam,  non  SB  seu  § 
cum  Gratis  :  non  ai  divisas  vocales 
cum  poetis  Latinis,  sed  ai  una  syl- 
laba utriusque  vocalis  sonum  leniter 
exprimente,  pronuntiamus  :  qualis 
vox  aegrotis  et  derepeute  laesis  est 
plurima."  S.  p.  8.  This  should 


Diphthongs. 

mean,  "not  (E),  nor  (a,i),  but  (ai)," 
especially  as  (ai)  is  a  common  foreign 
groan  answering  to  the  English 
(ecu!).  But  the  following  passages 
render  this  conclusion  doubtful : 
"  ai  diphthongum  Gra3cam  ut  sa3pe 
dividunt  Latini,  dicentes  pro  f)  fj.aia 
Mai-a,  5  &ias  Ai-ax,  &  Aulai,  aquai. 
pictai,  terrai  pro  aula3,  aquse,  terraa. 
Sic  nos  eandem  modo  conjunctam 
servamus,  modo  dividimus  ad  signifi- 
candum  diversa,  ut  G-e  trai  [g-  is  the 
consonant  (zh),  e  is  the  muto -guttu- 
ral] id  est  traho  et  sagittam  emitto, 
quam  ob  id  traict  a  tractus  vocamus. 
G-e  trai,  id  est  prodo  et  in  fraudem 
traho,  licet  hoc  a  trado  videri  queat. 
G'-hat,  id  est  babes  et  teneo:  infini- 
tivo  hauoir.  G-e  hai  et  g-e  he,  id 
est,  habeo  odio  et  odi.  infinitivo  hair, 
uti  a  trai  traitre ;  a  trai  trair  infi- 
nitivos  habemus"  S.  p.  14.  "  Diaere- 
sis, id  est  divisio  unius  syllabaa  in 
duas,  ut  Albai,  longai,  syluae  trissyl- 
laba ;  pro  Albae,  longaa,  syluse  dis- 
syllabus.  Eadem  modo  et  Galli 
&6ffKov  bois,  id  est  lignum  et  sylva. 
bois,  id  est  buxus.  Habeo  g'-hat, 
id  est  teneo,  et  g-e  hai,  id  est  odi" 
S.  p.  56.  Hence  perhaps  Sylvius's 
diphthong  was  really  (E)  although 
he  disclaims  it.  A  =  (ai,  ei,  E)  the 
last  two  more  frequently,  M.  118, 
Pell.,  R.  119,  B.  A  =  (e)  in  i'ay, 
ie  feray,  =  (a,i)  in  JEsa-y-e,  abba-y-e, 
=  (i)  in  ains,  ainqois,  ainsi,  E. 
nearly  the  same  H.  227  note.  The 
usage  of  M.,  Pell,  E.,  B.  seems  to 
be  as  follows. 

(ai)  — aymant,  aydant,  hair,  payant, 
gayant,  ayant,  ayans,  aye,  ayet, 
ayons,vraye,nayf,  M. — pais,  payer, 
name,  Pell. — paiant,  gaiant,  aidant, 
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pa'i,  aiEul,  hair,  R. — aimer,  in 
Picardy,  B.  583,  note  4. 
(ei,  EI) — soudein,  vrey,  vrEyes  (fo. 
121)  ecriueins,  einsi,  9Ertein,  mar- 
rein,  eyt,  sey,  seinte,  retreintif, 
mein,  Eyme,  and  throughout  the 
verb  fo.  109£-111#,  je  repondrey, 
je  le  ferey,  Eyder,  j'ey,  j'aorey, 
q'il  Eyt,  &c  M.  —  ei^oES,  con- 
treint,  cErteinmiant,  creinte,  de- 
deigner,  eyant,  einsi,  eide,  eidant, 
eyons,  vrei,  vreye,  Romein<9,  mein- 
tmant,  procheinete,  je  crein  con- 
uein,  &c.  Pell. — fontEin*?,  crEindr<? 
sertEin^,  EiniEr,  Eimant,  EtEin, 
mEin,  putEin,  met  =  ayent,  Einsi, 
prochEint1,  krEint  =  craint,  Eime, 
Ernies,  demEin,  &c.  R. — gueine  = 
gaine,  B. 

(E,  e) — grammEre,  fEt,  rEzons,  trEt- 
ter,  HIES,  fEre,  deriuEzon,  mEzon, 
SES  =  sais,  nyES  =  niais,  niEze, 
Eze,  n'  Et  =  ait,  lEsse,  contrEre, 
JiEzon,  maouEz',  trEre,  fszant, 
ti-Eze  =  13,  SEze  =  16,  dizESEt  =  l7, 
deplEt,  oculEre  &c.  M. — SEZ,  fEt, 
affirms,  jamEs,  clermiant,  HIES,  fsr^, 
malEsees  =  malaisees,  nEtr<?,  neces- 
sary "les  uns  diset  eimer,  les  autres 
emer,"  "les  uns  diset  plesir,  les 
autres  jotesir  par  un  e  clos',  rEson, 
vulguere  =  vulgaire,  &c.,  Pell. — • 
vreement,  tErrainEzon,  kontrEr^, 
palE,  PE,  HIES,  parfst,  parfes, 
vulgEr<9,  vEseAU,  sere  =  serai,  aure 
=aurai,  vre,  parfes,  fss,  =faits, 
R. — After  the  passage  quoted  supra 
p.  583,  note  4,  B.  says,  "sicut 
autem  posteriores  Latini  Aulai  et 
Pictai  dissyllaba  quse  poetae  per 
5id\vaiv  trissyllaba  fecerunt,  muta- 
runt  in  Aulse  et  PictE,  ita  etiam 
Franci,  licet  servata  vetere  scrip- 
tura,  coeperunt  hanc  diphthongum 
per  ae  pronuntiare  ;  sic  tamen  vt 
in  eius  prolatione,  neque  a  neque 
e  audiatur,  sed  mixtus  ex  hac 
vtraque  vocali  tertius  sonus,  is 
videlicet  quern  e  aperto  attribui- 
mus.  Quum  enim  vocalis  e  pro- 
prie  pene  conjunctis  dentibus 
enuntietur,  (qui  sonus  est  e  quern 
clausum  vocavimus)  in  hac  diph- 
thongo  adjectum  a  prohibet  dentes 
occludi,  et  vicissim  e  vetat  ne  a 
claro  illo  et  sonoro  sono  profera- 
tur,"  B.,  p.  41. 

.40tT=(au)  M.  142,— "Nous  auons 
vne  diphthongue  de  a  et  ou  que  nous 
escripuons  par  aou,  comme  en  ce  mot 
Aoust,  qui  est  en  Latin  Mensis  Au- 


gustus. Mais  cest  en  ce  seul  mot, 
qui  se  prononce  toutefois  auiourdhuy 
presques  par  la  simple  voyelle  com- 
me oust :  et  nest  ia  besoing  pour  vng 
mot  de  faire  vne  regie  :  Ceste  diph- 
thongue est  fort  vsitee  en  Latin, 
comme  en  ces  mots,  Author,  Audio, 
Augeo ;  ou  la  premiere  syllabe  doit 
estre  prononcee  comme  en  Aoust," 
R.  p.  36. 

A 17=  (au)  ?  Bar.  806,  A  U=  (au,  oou) 
P.  141,817, n. "Super  ha3C,au  eu,cum 
Graecis :  au,  eu,  cum  Latinis  pronun- 
tiamus,  ut  avr6viovs  autone,  evayyt- 
Atov  euangile  (in  quibus  tamen  v  seu 
u  consonantem  sonat,  non  vocalem 
Grsecis,  Latinis,  Gallis)  audire  auir, 
neutre  neutre"  S.  p.  8.,  this  is  quite 
unintelligible.  At7=(ao)  M.  141. 
A  U=  (0}  ?  Pell.  A  U-=  (oo)  ?  "  vne 
voyelle  indiuisible  ;  .  .  .  ceste  voyelle 
nest  ny  Grecque  ny  Latine,  elle  est 
totallement  Francoyse,"  R.p.  6  mean- 
ing perhaps  that  au  is  not  pronounced 
in  this  way  in  Latin  or  Greek,  but 
only  French,  R.  143,  note.  AU= 
(o)  "  sic  vt  vel  parum  vel  nihil  ad- 
modum  differat  ab  o  vocali,"  B.  p. 
43,  see  143,  note.  "Pronounce 
au  almost  like  6  long,  as  aultre 
d'autant,  aumosne,  almost,  but  not 
altogeather,  as  if  it  were  written  otre, 
dotaunt,  omone,"  E.  That  is  (oo) 
instead  of  (oo)  ?  "Was  the  change 
(au,  ao,  o)  ? 

^=(B),  L.  816,  226,  note,  G.  61 ;  E 
=  (E,  e  ?),  and,  when  now  mute  and 
nnal  =  (o4  ?)  P.  77, 181  n.  5,  and  818. 
"Literse  omnes  vt  apud  Grsecos  & 
Latinos,  ita  quoque  apud  Gallos 
sonum  in  pronuntiando  triplicem  ex- 
primunt,  plenum,  exilem,  medium. 
Plenum  quidem,  exempli  gratia, 
vocales,  quando  aut  purse  sunt,  aut 

•  syllabas  finiunt,  vt  ago,  egi,  ibo, 
oua,  vnus.  Exilem  quando  ipsse  m 
vel  n,  in  eadem  syllaba  antecedunt, 
vt  am,  em,  im,  vm,  an,  en,  in,  on. 
Medium,  quando  consonantes  alias, 
vt,  al,  el,  il,  ol,  ul.  .  .  .  E  Gallis 
tarn  frequens  quam  a  Italis  et  Nar- 
bonensibus,  sonum  plenum  obtinens, 
(id  est  quoties  aut  purum  est,  aut 
syllabam  finit)  a  Gallis  trifariam 
pronuntiatur,  plene  scilicet,  qualiter 
Latini  pronuntiant  in  verbo  legere  j 
tuncque  ipsum  vel  tit  acuti  accentus 
virgula  signamus,  ob  id  quod  voce 
magis  exerta  profertur.  vt  amatus 
ame,  bonitas  bonte ;  et  ita  in  cseteris 
ferme  nominibus  in  as,  et  in  partici- 
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piis  praeteriti  temporis  primse.  Sed 
excommuniem,  sacrificiem  et  similia, 
quando  scilicet  i  praecedit,  fere  Galli 
pronuntiant.  Deinde  exiliter,  et 
voce  propemodum  muta ;  quod  turn, 
grauis  accentus  virgula  notamus, 
quoniam  vox  in  eo  languescens 
velut  intermoritur,  vt  ama  aimes, 
Petrus  Pierre.  Medio  denique  modo, 
quod  lincola  a  sinistra  in  dextram 
partem  aequaliter  &  recte  ducta 
ostendimus  vt  amate  aimes.  Adde 
quod  syllabam  el,  nonnunquam  voce 
Latinorum  proferimus,  vt  crudelis 
cruel,  quo  modo  Gabriel,  aliquando 
autem  ore  magis  hianti :  vt  ilia  elle. 
E  etiam  ante  r,  s,  t,  x,  &  quasdam 
alias  consonantes,  in  omnibus  apud 
Latinos  vocem  non  habet  eandem. 
Natiuum  enim  sonum  in  pater,  es  a, 
sum,  et  textus  pronuntiatione  quo- 
rundam  retinet.  In  erro  autem, 
gentes,  docet,  ex,  nimis  exertum,  et, 
vt  sic  dicam,  dilutum.  Sic  apud 
Gallos  sono  genuine  profertur  in 
per,  a  par  paris ;  es  a  sum ;  et,  con- 
iunctione  :  in  qua  t  omnino  suppri- 
munt  Galli  contra  rationem.  Alieno 
autem  et  lingua  in  palatum  magis  re- 
ducta,  diductfsque  dentibus  in  erra- 
cer  pro  eracer,  id  est,  eradicare  :  es, 
id  est  assis ;  escrire  [s  means  s  mute], 
id  est  scribere  ettone,  id  est  attonitus ; 
a  pedo  pet :  eppellet,  id  est  appel- 
lare,  extraire :  id  est  extrahere."  — 
S.  p.  2.  The  passage  is  very  difficult 
to  understand.  His  e  seems  to  be 
(ee),  his  e  (B),  his  e  (e),  and  his  ex- 
ceptional e  to  be  (E).  E=  (E,  e  ?)  M. 
11 9,  note,  =(E,  e,  B?)Pell.R.  119,n. 
"  Tertius  huius  vocalis  sonus  Grsecis 
et  Latinis  ignotus,  is  ipse  est  qui  ab 
Hebraais  puncto  quod  Seva  raptum 
vocant,  Galli  vero  e  foemineum 
propter  imbecillam  et  vix  sonoram 
vocem,  appellant."  B.  p.  13. — "e 
Feminine  hath  no  accent,  and  is 
sometimes  in  the  beginning  or  midst 
of  a  word,  as  mesurer,  mener,  tacite- 
ment,  but  moste  commonly  at  the  ende 
of  wordes,  as  belle  fille,  bonne  Dame, 
hauing  but  halfe  the  sound  of  the  e 
masculine,  and  is  pronounced  as  the 
second  syllable  of  these  latine  wordes 
facere,  legere,  or  as  the  second  sillable 
of  namely,  in  English,  and  like  these 
english  wordes  Madame,  table,  sauing 
that  in  the  first,  the  english  maketh 
but  too  sillables,  and  we  make  three, 
as  if  it  were  written  Ma-da-me  and 
in  table  the  english  pronounceth  it 


as  if  the  e  were  betweene  the  b  and 
the  I  thus,  tabel,  and  the  French  doe 
sound  it  thus,  ta-ble ;  you  must  take 
heede  not  to  lift  vp  your  voice  at 
the  last  e  but  rather  depresse  it.  e 
Feminine  in  these  wordes,  le  lisoye, 
Pescripuoye,  and  such  like,  is  not 
sounded,  and  serveth  there  for  no 
other  vse  then  to  make  the  word 
long  :  doe  not  sound  e  in  this  word 
dea,  as,  ouy  dea  Monsieur,  say  ouy 
da  :  sound  this  word  lehan  as  if  it 
were  written  Ian, "  E .  And,  similarly : 
"We  do  not  call,  e,  masculine  for 
the  respect  of  any  gender,  but  be- 
cause that  it  is  sounded  liuely:  as 
dote,  lapide,  me,  te  in  Latine :  . .  . 
and  by  adding  another,  e,  it  shall  be 
called  e,  feminine,  because  that  it 
hath  but  halfe  the  sound  of  the  other, 
e  :  as  tansee,  fouettee,  &c.  where  the 
first  is  sharpe,  but  the  other  goeth 
slowly,  and  as  it  were  deadly  .... 
Wheresoeuer  you  find  this,  e,  at  the 
words  end,  it  is  an,  e,  feminine  .... 
pronounce  it  as  the  second  syllable 
of  bodely  in  English,  or  the  second 
of  facere  in  Latin,"  H.  p.  156.  The 
transition  in  case  of  the  present  e 
mwt  seems  to  have  been  (e,  V,  9}  in 
French,  and  in  German  to  have 
stopped  generally  at  (B),  though  (e) 
is  still  occasionally  heard,  195,  n.  2. 

EA  U=  («ao)  M.  137.  EA  U=  (BO ?)  Pel. 
who  notes  the  Parisian  error  vn  sio 
d'io  for  un  seau  d'eau,  p.  17,  shewing 
only  a  variety  in  the  initial  letter. 
EA  U=  (BO), as  cnap^AU,  mant^AU,R. 
p.  37. — "  In  hac  triphthongo  auditur 
e  clausum  cum  diphthongo  aut  quasi 
scribas  eo,  vt  eau  aqua  (quam  vocem 
maiores  nostri  scribebant  et  profere- 
bant  addito  e  foaminino  eaue},"  B.  p. 
52.  "  Pronounce  these  wordes  beau, 
vea^i,  almoste  as  if  there  were  no  e,"  E. 

EI=(e\,  eei)  P.  118,  "el  quoque  [see 
Sylvius  remarks  on  ai],  seu  et,  non  t 
tantum  cum  Grsecis,  neque  nunc  i, 
nunc  e  cum  Latinis,  hanc  in  hei  in- 
teriectione  servantibus,  in  voce  autem 
Graeca  in  i,  aliquando  in  e  permutan- 
tibus  et  pronuntiantibus ;  nee  ei  di- 
uisas  vocales  efferimus,  sed  ei  mo- 
nosyllabum,  voce  scilicet  ipsa  ex 
vtraque  in  unam  concreta,  ut  inge- 
nium  engein,  non  engen,  nee  engin." 
S.  p.  8.  This  ought  to  mean  "  not 
(i),  nor  (e),  nor  (e,i),  but  (ei),"  yet 
the  description  cannot  be  trusted, 
see  A  I.  We  find :  peine,  peintres, 
9einture,  s'emErueilLat,  &c  M. — 
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MeigrEt,  meilheurcs,  pein^,  pareilh0, 
Pel. — pEine,  fEindn?,  pEindre,  rain^, 
SEintf,  ElEin<2  =  Helene,  E,. — "  Hsec 
diphthongus  [ei\  non  profertur  nisi 
mox  sequente  n,  et  ita  pronuntiatur 
ut  paululum  prorsus  ab  i  simplici 
differat,  vt  gueine  vagina  [  =ffaine], 
plein  plenus ;  cujus  tamen  fcemini- 
num  plene,  usus  obtinuit  ut  absque 
t  scribatur  et  efFeratur,  Picardis  ex- 
ceptis,  qui  ut  sunt  vetustatis  tenaces, 
scribunt  et  integro  sono  pronuntiant 
pleine"  B.  p.  45. — "  Pronounce  tbese 
wordes  neige,  seigne,  or  any  words 
where  e  hath  i  or  y,  after  it  like  e 
masculine,  as  though  there  were  no 
fatal."  E. 

JSU=  (eu,  ey  ?)  Bare.  806,  L.  815, EU= 
(eu,y)P.137. — "Eu  sonum  habetvari- 
um,  aliquando  eundem  cum  Latinis, 
hoc  est  plenum,  ut  cos  cotis  cueut, 
Becurus  seur,  maturus  meur,  qualis 
in  euge,  Tydeus  [this  should  be  (eu)]. 
aliquando  exilem  et  proprius  acce- 
dentem  ad  sonum  diphthong!  Gasecse 
ev,  ut  ceur  [in  Sylvius  the  sign  is  eu 
with  a  circumflex  over  both  letters, 
and  a  bar  at  the  top  of  the  circum- 
flex, thus  indicated  for  convenience], 
soror  seur,  morior  g-e  meur  :  nisi 
quod  u  in  his,  non  velut  f  sonat 
(quomodo  in  ecu  et  eu)  sed  magis  in 
sonum  u  vocalis  inclinat  (can  this 
mean  (ey)  ?]  :  id  scribendo  ad  ple- 
num exprimi  non  potest,  pronunti- 
ando  potest.  Sed  in  his  forte  et  in 
quibusdam  aliis,  haec  vocis  eu  varie- 
tas  propter  dictionum  differentiam 
inuenta  et  recepta  est.  Illam  eu, 
hanc  eu  lineola  in  longum  superne 
producta,  sonum  diphthongi  minus 
compactum  et  magis  dilutum  signifi- 
cante  notamus."  S.  p.  9.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  distinguishing  "round" 
vowels,  that  is  those  for  which  the 
lips  are  rounded,  from  diphthongs, 
especially  in  the  case  of  (y,  0), — see 
Hart,  supra  p.  167,  p.  796,  n.  col.  1, 
and  B.'s  remark  below,  makes  all 
such  descriptions  extremely  doubtful. 
S.  may  have  meant  (y,  9}  or  (y,  ce) 
by  these  descriptions,  and  these  are 
the  modern  sounds.  E~U~=(ey)  M. 
137,  see  note  on  that  page  for  G.  des 
autels,  Pel.B. — "La  sixiesme  voyelle 
cest  vng  son  que  nous  escripuons 
par  deux  voyelles  e  et  u,  comme  en 
ces  mots,  Peur,  Meur,  Seur,  qui 
eemble  aussi  auoir  este  quelque  diph- 
thongue,  que  nos  ancestres  ayent 
prononcee  et  escripte,  et  puis  apres, 


comme  nous  auons  diet  de  Au 
que  ceste  diphthongue  ayt  este 
reduicte  en  vne  simple  voyelle :  ou 
bien  que  Ion  aye  pris  a  peu  pres  ce 
que  Ion  pouuoit."  E.  p.  9. — "  Inhac 
diphthongo  neutra  vocalis  distincte 
sed  sonus  quidem  [quidam  ?]  ex  e  et 
u  temperatus  auditur,  quern  et  Greeds 
et  Latinis  ignotum  vix  liceat  ulla  de- 
scriptio  peregrinis  exprimere."  B. 
p.  46. — "e  In  these  words,  du  feu 
which  signifieth  fire,  vn  peu  a  little, 
demeurer  to  dwell  or  tarye,  vn  leu  a 
Playe  or  game,  tu  veulx  thou  wilt, 
are  not  pronounced  like  these:  le 
feu  I  was,  1'ay  peu  I  haue  bene  able, 
I'eu  I  had,  le  Us  ay  veus  I  haue 
scene  them  :  for  these  last  and  such 
like,  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  this 
wise  le  fu,  1'ay  pit,  lu,  vus,  as 
though  there  were  no  e  at  all,  but  u> 
and  in  the  former  wordes,  e  is  pro- 
nounced and  ioyned  with  u."  E.  As 
eu  is  frequently  interchangeable  with 
or  derived  from  o,  ou,  the  probability 
is  that  the  transition  was  (u,  eu,  oe, 
9]  both  the  sounds  (ce  9}  being  now 
prevalent,  but  not  well  distinguished, 
see  162,  note  3,  and  173,  note  1. 
It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  this 
last  place  that  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  determining  what  sounds  M. 
Feline  intended  by  "I'e  sourd"  and 
eu  in  modern  French.  I  there  de- 
cided that  the  former  was  (#)  and 
the  latter  (03).  M.  Feline  has  been 
dead  several  years,  but  Prince  Louis 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  conversed 
with  him  on  the  subject,  says  that  I 
have  just  reversed  the  values  of 
Feline's  letters,  and  that  Feline's 
€  €  are  my  (03,  9)  respectively. 
Hence  wherever  I  have  hitherto  cited 
Feline's  pronunciations  this  correc- 
tion must  be  made,  and  especially 
on  327,  the  signs  (9,  ce)  must  be  in- 
terchanged throughout,  as  (kce  loe 
siel  kelkce  zhur)  for  (ke  \9  siel  kelk^ 
zhur).  It  will  be  seen  in  the  same 
place,  supra,  173,  note  1,  that  M. 
Tarver  made  no  distinction  between 
the  two  sounds.  M.  'Edouard  Paris, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  translation 
of  St.  Matthew  into  the  Picard 
dialect  of  Amiens,  brought  out  by 
the  Prince,  makes  e  "sourd "ink, 
•peu,  dtf,  \eu,  meaning,  as  the  Prince 
informed  me  (\9,  p?,  d^,  zh?),  and 
eu  "ouvert"  in  vmf  piwpile,  mean- 
ing, on  the  same  authority,  (vcef, 
pceplh).  On  turning  to  M.  Feline's 
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Dictionary  I  find,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Prince,  (Ice,  pa,  doe,  zha  ;  vcef, 
poepl),  so  that  in  the  two  words  le, 
de,  Feline  differs  from  'E.  Paris, 
and  the  latter  agrees  with  me  in  the 
sound  I  have  assigned  to  these 
words.  According  to  the  Prince,  half 
France  says  (L?,  d?),  and  the  other 
half  (loe,  doe).  In  Germany  also  the 
sounds  (a,  ce)  are  confused,  and  have 
no  difference  of  meaning.  In  Ice- 
landic they  are  kept  distinct  by  the 
different  orthographies  u  —  (9],  6  = 
(03),  546,  548.  Compare  also  the 
mutation  or  umlaut,  (o  .  .  i=0h, 
e,  i),  557. 

J=(i,  ii)  L.  815,  P.  G.  100,  110,  occa- 
sionally (ii  ?}  P.  109,  817,  n.  /=  (i)  S. 
M.  Pel.  E.  B. — "  Our  i  is  sounded  as «', 
in  these  english  words,  it,  is,  or  as 
the  english  double,  ee  as  si  votts  auez 
tire,  sound  as  if  it  were  written  see 
voos  aue  teere."  E. 

0  =  (o)  P.  93.  "A,  i,  o,  Latinorum 
pronuntiationem,  quod  sciam,  apud 
Gallos  non  mutant."  S.  p.  2.  The 
traditional  pronunciation  of  Latin  o 
in  Italy  is  (o) ;  and  (o),  as  distin- 
guished from  (o)  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  au,  seems  to  be  the 
sound  accepted  for  French  o,  by 
the  other  authorities.  See  also 
B.  131,  note  col.  2.—"  o  Is  sounded 
as  in  English,  and  in  the  same 
vse,  as  pot,  sot,  opprobre,  sauing 
that  in  these  wordes  following,  o  is 
sounded  like  the  english  double  00, 
as  mol,  fol,  sol,  col,  which  must  be 
pronounced,  leauing  I,  thus :  foo, 
moo,  soo,  coo,  except  this  word  Sol, 
as  vn  escu  Sol,  a  Crowne  of  the  Sun  : 
where  euery  letter  is  pronounced."  E. 

OEU.  "  [scribimus]  oeuvre,  voeu,  oeuf 
...  in  quibus  tamen  omnibus  o  peni- 
tus  quiescit.  Promwtiamus  enim 
euure,  euf,  beuf."  B.  p.  54. 

01=  (oi,  ee?)  Bare.  806,  OJ=(oi,  oe, 
oa  ?  P.  130.  "oi,  non  i,  cum 
Gratis,  nee  ce  cum  Latinis,  sed  vi 
vtriusque  vocalis  seruata,  ut  mona- 
chus  moine  :  datiuo  pot,  id  est  mihi 
moi.  Eodem  sono  oy  pronuntiamus 
ut  genitivo  p.ov,  id  est  mei  moy."  S. 
p.  8.  This  ought  to  mean  oi  =  (oi), 
and  the  last  remark  may  refer  only 
to  the  use  of  moi  in  French  for  both 
Hoi,  fjLov  in  Greek.  Again  he  says : 
"  Quid  quod  ha3c  diphthcwgus  pro  e 
supposita  Parrhisiewsibus  adeo  pla- 
cuit,  vt  ipsarum  quoque  mutaruwi 
voces  in  e  desinentes,  per  oi  Parrhisi- 


enses  corrupte  pronuntient,  boi,  csoi, 
doi,  g-oi,  poi,  toi,  pro  be,  ce,  de,  ge, 
te;  Quo  minus  minim  est  Gallos 

S-onomina  moi  toi  soi  pronuntiare. 
esinant  igitur  Picardis,  puritatem 
linguae  et  antiquitatem  integrius 
seruantibus  illudere  Galli,  quod  di- 
cant  mi,  ti,  si  raro ;  et  me,  te,  se  a 
mihi  vel  mi,  tibi,  sibi,  vel  ti,  si, 
analogia  prima3  persona?,  Quan- 
quam  moi.  toi,  soi,  tolerabiliora  sint, 
et  forte  Graecanica,  vt  in  pronomi- 
ne  ostendimus.  Neque  posthac  in 
Normannos  cauillentur,  omnia  haac 
praadicta  et  consimilia  non  per  oi, 
sed  per  e  pronuntiantes,  tele,  estelle' 
[sused  for  S.'s  mark  of  mute  s],  see, 
ser,  de,  tect,  vele,  vere,  re,  le,  amee, 
&c,  aimeree,  &c  [modern,  toile, 
etoile,  soie,  soir,  dois,  toit,  voile, 
voire,  roi,  loi,  amaye  ?  amabam, 
aimeraye  ?  amarem]  Quam  pronun- 
tiationem velut  postliminio  reuersam 
hodie  audimus  in  sermoue  accolarum 
huius  vrbis  et  incolaru»^,  atque  adeo 
Parrhisiensium.  vt  verum  sit  Hora- 
tianum  illud,  Multa  renascentur, 
qua3  iam  cecidere.  Esse  quid  hoc 
dicam?  pro  stella  estoille  dicunt 
adhuc  nonnulli.  pro  stellatus  autem 
si  qui  estoille,  non  estelle,  pro  ad- 
ueratus  (sic  enim  pro  asserta  re  et 
affirmata  loqmwtur)  au-oire,  non 
au-ere  [u-  =  (v)]  :  endoibte  ab  in- 
debitatus,  id  est  sere  alieno  oppressus, 
non  endebte :  soiete  non  seete,  dimi- 
nutiuum  a  sericuw  pronuntiet,  om- 
nes  risu  emori  et  barbarum  explo- 
dere."  S.  p.  21.  Viewed  in  relation 
to  modern  habits,  some  of  these  uses 
are  very  curious.  01=  (oi,  oe,  OE  ?)  M. 
130.  01=  (oi,  OE,  E),  Pell.  As  in  the 
following  words :  sauroES,  Fran90ES, 
connoEssances,  j'avoE,  renoEt,  auoEt 
=  avaient,  prononc,oEt,  croE,  toE, 
aparoEtr^,  moE,  tErrosr,  voyEle,  foES, 
— "Et  cErtein  par  les  Ecriz  des 
Vieus  Rimeurs  Fran90ES,  qu'iz  disoEt 
iz  aloy^t  iz  fEsoy^t  de 
troES  silabfs"  Pel.  p.  127.— "Au- 
jourdhui  les  uns  disrfc  eimer,  les 
autres  e  m  e  r,  les  uns  j '  e  m  o  E  e 
les  autres  niEtet  i  ou  y  an  la  penul- 
tim0  e  diset  j'emoEye,  j'oEy^ 
e  les  autres.  Les  uns  'Aisei  R  e  i  n  e 
les  autra  R  o  E  n  e .  MEnifs  a  la 
plus  part  des  Courtisans  vous  orrEZ 
dire  iz  allEt,  iz  v^nEt:  pour 
iz  aloEt,  iz  v^noEt."  Pel.  p. 
85.  —  01  =  (oi)  moindre,  poindre, 
point,  coin,  soin,  voyant,  oyant,  lar- 
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moyant,  fouldroyant,  and  =  (OE), 
OEiEs,  voEla,  &c  R.  0/=(oi,  OE) 
and  (oa)  faultily,  B.  130  note.— 
"Whereas  our  Countrymen  were 
wont  to  pronounce  these  wordes,  con- 
noistre  to  knowe,  apparoistra  it  shall 
appeere,  II  park  bon  Francois  he 
speaketh  good  French,  Elle  est  An- 
gloise  she  is  an  English- woman,  as 
it  is  written  by  oi  or  oy :  Now  since 
fewe  yeeres  they  pronounce  it  as  if 
it  were  written  thus,  coonetre,  ap- 
paretra,  fraunse's,  Aungle'ze."  E. 
0  U=  (ou  ?)  L.  815.  0  U  =  (u)  P.  149, 
"  ou  seu  ou  cum  neutris  [Grsecis  et 
Latinis]  pronuwtiamus  :  siquidew 
nee  per  u  Grsecorum  more,  sed  con- 
tra u  in  ou  seu  ou  persepe  mutamus : 
Hac  autem  diphthongo  caret  sermo 
Latinus."  S.  p.  8.  9.  As  there  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  old  french 
ou=  (uu),  this  passage  is  quite  unin- 
telligible, unless,  by  saying  that  the 
Greeks  called  it  «,  he  meant  to  imply 
that  they  called  it  (yy).  No  other 
passage  in  S.  elucidates  this.  OU 
is  called  "  o  clos,"  =(«h  ?)  M.  149, 


but  see  131,  note,  col.  2 ;  Pell.  &  R. 
evidently  take  0l7"=(u).— "In  hac. 
diphthongo  neque  o  sonorum,  neque 
u  exile,  sed  mixtus  ex  vtroque  sonus 
auditur,  quo  Grseci  quidem  veteres 
suum  u,  Eomani  vero  suum  v  vocale 
vt  et  nunc  Germani,  efferebant."  B. 
p.  49.— E.  writes  the  sound  oo  in 
English  letters. 

Z7=(y)  L.  815,  P.  163,  "ordine  postre- 
mum,  ore  in  angustuw  clauso,  et 
labiis  paululum  exporrectis"  S.p.  2, 
probably  M.  164;  and  similarly 
Pell.,  R.— "Hsec  litera,  quum  est 
vocalis,  est  Greecorum  ypsilon,  quod 
ipsa  quoque  figura  testatur,  effert- 
urque  veluti  sibilo  constrictis  labris 
efflato,"  B.  p.  17.— E.  227,  note  1 ; 
H.  228,  note. 

VI,  is  not  alluded  to  by  any  other 
authority  except  P.,  probably  be- 
cause it  occasioned  no  difficulty,  each 
element  having  its  regular  sound  (yi) 
as  at  present.  But  P.  is  peculiar, 
110,  818.  E.  writes  the  sound  wee  in 
English  letters. 


The  Nasal  Consonants  and  their  effect  on  the  Vowels. 

,  "in  the  frenche  tong  hath  thre 
dyuers  soundes,  the  soundyng  of 
m,  that  is  most  generall,  is  suche  as 
he  hath  in  the  latyn  tong  or  in  our 
tong.  If  m  folowe  any  of  these  thre 
vowelles  a,  e,  or  o,  all  in  one  syllable, 
he  shalbe  sounded  somthyng  in  the 
nose,  as  I  haue  before  declared,  where 
I  have  shewed  the  soundyng  of  the 
sayd  thre  vowels  [143, 150.  and  also  : 
"  if  m  or  n  folowe  nexte  after  e,  all  in 
one  syllable,  than  e  shall  be  sounded 
lyke  an  Italian  a,  and  some  thynge 
in  the  noose."]  If  m,  folowyng  a 
vowell,  come  before  b,  p,  or  sp,  he 
shalbe  sounded  in  the  nose  and  al- 
most lyke  an  n,  as  in  these  wordes 
plomb,  colomb,  champ,  dompter, 
circumspection,  and  suchlike. "  P. 
folio  3,  see  also  supra  817.  — 
"  M,  est  ferine  au  commencement  de 
la  syllabe :  en  fin  elle  est  liquide, 
comme  Marie,  Martyr,  Nom,  £am, 
Arrierebam  :  qui  a  este  cause  a  nos 
Grawmairiens  denseigner  que  m  de- 
uant  p,  estait  presques  supprimee, 
comme  en  Camp,  Champ.  N  est  vo- 
lontiers  ferme  au  commencement  du 
mot,  et  en  la  fin :  comme  Nanin, 
now,  mais  au  milieu  elle  est  quelque- 
fois  liquide,  comme  en  Compaignon, 


I,"  R.  p.  24.  Here  the 
liquid"  n  appears  to  be  (nj),  and 
n  final  is  "  firm  "  as  well  as  n  initial, 
but  a  difference  between  m  final  and 
m  initial  is  found,  the  latter  only 
being  "firm"  and  the  former 
"liquid,"  and  this  liquidity,  which 
is  otherwise  incomprehensible,  would 
seem  to  imply  the  modern  nasality 
of  the  previous  vowel,  were  not  final 
n,  the  modern  pronunciation  of  which 
is  identical,  reckoned  "firm."  The 
two  passages  are  therefore  mutually 
destructive  of  each  other's  meaning. 
In  his  phonetic  writing  R.  makes  no 
distinction  between  firm  and  liquid 
m,  but  writes  liquid  n  (nj)  by  an  n 
with  a  tail  below  like  that  of  9. 
=  (n)  only,  Bar.  810.  ^"in  the  frenche 
tong,  hath  two  dyuers  soundes.  The 
soundyng  of  n,  thau  is  moost  generall, 
is  suche  as  is  in  latyne  or  in  our 
tonge.  If  n  folowe  any  of  these  thre 
vawelles  a,  e,  or  o,  all  in  one  syllable, 
he  shalbe  sounded  somthyng  in  the 
nose,  as  I  have  before  declared,  where 
I  have  spoken  of  the  sayd  thre 
vowelles.  That  n  leseth  never  Ms 
sounde,  nother  in  the  first  nor  meane 
syllables,  nor  in  the  last  syllables,  I 
have  afore  declared  in  the  generall 
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rules.  But  it  is  nat  to  be  forgoten, 
that  n,  in  the  last  syllable  of  the 
thirde  parsons  plurelles  of  verbes 
endyng  in  ent,is  everlefte  vnsouwded." 
P.M.  13. — In  the  phrase  enallant,M.. 
heard  EW  nallant,  with  the  same  n 
at  the  end  of  the  first  word  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  189. — 
"  Francice*  sic  recte  scripseris  Pierre 
s'en  est  alle,  quod  tamen  sic  efferen- 
dum  est,  Pierre  s'en  nest  alle.  Sic 
on  m'en  a  park  ac  si  scriptum  esset, 
on  m'en  na  parle,  illo  videlicet  pri 
oris  dictionis  n  daghessato,  et  cum 
vocali  sequentem  vocem  incipiente 
coniuncta,  pro  eo  quod  Parisiewsium 
vulgus  pronuntiat :  il  se  nest  alle, 
on  me  na  parle,  per  e  foemineum  vt 
in  pronominibus  se  et  me.  Sed  hoc 
in  primis  curandum  est  peregrinis 
omnibus  quod  antea  in  literam  m 
monui  [ita  videlicet  vt  non  modd 
labia  non  occludantur,  sed  etiam 
linguae  mucro  dentium  radicem  non 
feriat  p.  30],  nempe  hanc  literam 
quoties  syllabam  finit,  quasi  dimi- 
diato  sono  prommtiandam  esse,  mu- 
crone  videlicet  linguse  minime  illiso 
superiorum  dentium  radici,  alioqui 
futura  molestissima  pronuntiatione : 
quo  vitio  inter  Francos  laborant 
etiamnum  hodie  Nortmanni.  Grsecos 
autem  baud  aliter  hanc  literam  ante 
K,  7,  Xi  pronuntiare  consueuisse  an- 
notat  ex  Nigidio  Figulo  Agellius." 
B.  p.  32.  This  description  seems  to 
indicate  the  modern  pronunciation 
nearly.  E.  and  H.  have  no  remarks 
on  M,  N. 

AM,  AN=(&,nim,  au4n)  P.  143,  190, 
but  this  nasalisation  is  rendered 
doubtful  by  his  treatment  of  final  e 
as  (o,)  181,  note  5,  and  817.— For 
S.  see  under  E,  supra  p.  822,  col.  1. 
"  Vrsi  Et  qu'an  N.  ormandie,  e  ancores 

an  Br0tagn0  an  Anjou  e  an 

Meine  .  .  .  iz  prononcet  Yet  dauant 
n  un  pen  bien  gross«nant,  e  quasi 
comm<9  s'il  i  auoEt  aun  par  diftongue 
[which  according  to  his  value  of  au 
should  =  (oon),  but  he  probably 
meant  (aun)]  quand  iz  disei  Nor- 
maund,  Naunt^s,  Aungers, 
\e  Mauns:  graund  chere,  e  les 
autrcs.  MES  tele  maniere  de  pro- 
noncer  sant  son  tErroE  d'une  liew." 
Pell.  p.  125.  "Pronounce  alwaies 
an  or  ans,  as  if  it  were  written  aun, 
auns,"  E.  that  is,  in  1609,  (AAU, 
AAns).  "Also  in  these  words  fol- 
lowing, o  is  not  sounded,  im  paon, 


vn  faon,  vn  tahon  ...  all  which 
must  be  pronounced  leauing  o  thus  : 
paun,  faun,  vn  taun."  E. 
AIN=(Eui},  see  under  AT,  for  numer- 
ous examples.  AI=  (in),  "Also  in 
these  wordes,  ains,  ainqois,  ainsi,  or 
any  other  word  where  a  is  ioyned 
with  in,  a  loseth  his  sound  and  is 
pronounced  as  english  men  doe  pro- 
nounce their  /,  as  if  it  were  ins, 
insee,  insois.  Also  pain,  vilain,  hau- 
tain,  remain,  are  to  bee  pronounced 
as  the  english  *."  E.— ^J  =  (in?) 
"  We  sound,  ain,  as,  in :  so  in  steed 
of  main,  maintenant,  deinain,  saint 
.  .  .  say,  min,  mintenant,  demin,  sint : 
but  when  ,e,  followeth  ,n,  the  vowel 
,i,  goeth  more  toward  ,a ;  as  balaine 

a  whale,  sep'maine  a  weeke, 

and  to  make  it  more  plaine,  romain, 
certain,  vilain,  souverain,  are  pro- 
nounced as  romin,  certin,  vilin :  but 
adde  ,e,  to  it,  and  the  pronunciation 
is  clean  altered,  so  that,  romaine,  is 
as  you  sound,  vaine,  in  English  and 
such  like,  but  more  shorter."  H.  p. 
186. 

EM,  EN=  (em,  en  ?)  except  in  -ent  of 
the  3rd  person  plural  =  (-et}  ?  Bar. 
810 ;  EM,  EN-  (ajn,  a,n)  when  not 
before  a  vowel,  P.  189,  "  Quid  quod 
Parrhisiewses  e  pro  a,  et  contra,  pra> 
sertim  m  vel  n  sequente,  etiam  in 
Latinis  dictionibus,  Censorini  exem- 
plo,  et  scribunt  et  pronuwtiant,  mag- 
na  sa3pe  infamia,  dum  amewtes  pro 
amantes,  et  contra  amantes  pro 
amentes,  aliaque  id  genus  ratione  con- 
fundunt."  S.  p.  11.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  S.  is  referring  to  the 
Parisian  pronunciation  of  Latin  or 
French,  as  the  example  is  only  Latin, 
but  probably,  both  are  meant.  Ob- 
serve his  remarks  under  E,  supra  p. 
821,  col.  2.  EM,  EN=(Em,  En). 
M.  189.  EM,  EN  =  (am,  an),  Pell, 
who  objects  to  the  pronunciation 
(EUI,  En)  of  M.,  and  says:  "mon 
auis  Et  ae  doiOEr  ecrire  toutes  tel^s 
diccions  plus  tot  par  a  que  par  e. 
Car  tie  dire  qu'l  i  Et  diferance  en  la 
prolacion  des  deus  dErnieres  silab^s 
de  amant  et  firmamant,  c'Et  a  ffire  a 
ceus  qui  regard^;  de  trop  prES,  ou 
qui  veukt  parler  trop  mignonnemant : 
Samblablemant  antre  les  penultim^s 
de  consciance  e  alliance.  E 
\e  peut  on  ancor'  plus  cErteinemant 
connoEtre,  quand  on  prononc^  ces 
deus  proposicions  qui  sont  de  mvme 
niBS  de  diuErs  sans,  II  ne 
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m'an  mant  Ae  mot:  e,  II  ne 
m'an  mande  mot.  Combien 
que  propremant  a  la  rigueur  ce  ne 
soEt  ni  a  ni  e.  E.  cont'ESse  que  les 
silabes  dqueles  nous  metons  e  auant 
n,  me  sambkt  autant  malEse<?s  a  re- 
presanter  par  lEtres  Latinos,  que  nul<?s 
autres  que  nous  eyons  en  notre  Fran- 
90ES.  Brief,  Ve  qu'on  mEt  vulguere- 
mant  an  science  sonn<?  autremant 
quel'e&e  scientia  Latin:  la  ou 
propr<?mant  il  se  prononce  commtf  an 
Fran  (JOES  celui  d.e  ancien,  sien,  bien." 
Pel.  p.  25.  "TouMoEs  pour  con- 
fesser  verite,  an  toutes  teles  diccions, 
le  son  n'Et  pleinmiant  e  ni  a  (antre 
lequez  i  a  diusrs  sons,  comme  diuEr- 
ses  mistions  d<?  deus  couleurs  sdon  le 
plus  e  le  moins  d.e  chacun<?)  toutefoES 
le  son  particip<?  plus  d'«  que  d'e.  E 
par  ce  que  bonnimant  il  i  faudroEt 
line  nouuEb  lEtre,  ce  que  je  n'intro- 
dui  pas  bien  hardimant,  comme  j'e 
ja  dit  quElques  TOES  ;  pour  le  moms 
an  atandant,  il  me  semble  meilheur 
d'i  mEtre  un  a.  E  sans  doute,  il  i  a 
plus  grande  distinccion  an  1'  Italien, 
e  niEmes  an  noire  Prouua^al,  an 
pronon9ant  la  voyEl<?  e  auant  n.  Car 
nous,  e  eus  la  pronon9ons  cleremant. 
Comni0  aulieu  que  vous  dites  santir 
e  mantir  d<?UErs  I' a,  nous  pro- 
non9ons  SEntir  e  mEntir 
dmErs  I'  e:  e  si  font  quasi  toutes 
autres  nacions  fors  les  FranqoEs." 
Pel.  p.  125. — K.  writes  phonetically : 
En,  difErEnses,  Envoier,  Enfans,  &c 
like  M. — "Coalescens  e  in  eandem 
syllabam  cum  w,  vt  temporel  tewpo- 
ralis,  vel  w,  siue  sola  et  sonora  vt 
fenten  ego  intelligo  :  siue  adiuncto 
d  vt  entend  intelligit ;  vel  vt  content 
contentus ;  pronunciatur  ut  a.  Itaque 
in  his  vocibus  constant  constans : 
and  content  contentus,  An  annus, 
and  en  in,  diuersa  est  scrip tura,  pro- 
nunciatio  vero  recta,  vel  eadem,  vel 
tenuissimi  discriminis,  et  quod  vix 
auribus  percipi  possit.  Excipe 
quatuor  has  voculas,  ancien  trissylla- 
bum,  antiquus,*  lien  vinculum,  and 
moijen  medium,  fiein  fimus,  dissyl- 
laba ;  and  qitotidien  quotidianus, 
quatuor  syllabarum  :  denique  omnia 
gewtilia  nomina,  vt  Parisien,  Parisi- 
ewsis,  Sauo'isien  Sabaudiensis  ;  in 
quibus  e  clausum  scribitur  et  distincte 
auditur,  t  and  e  nequaquam  in  diph- 
thongum  conuenientibus.  .  .  .  Alter 
huius  literse  sonus  adulterinus  est  idem 
atque  literae  *  "geminatse  duplicis,  in 


imam  tamen  syllabam  coalescentis, 
quanvis  scribatur  ie,  litera  n  sequente 
atque  dictionem  finiente.  Sic  in  his 
monosyllabis  recte  pronuntiatis  ae- 
cidit,  bien  bonum,  vel  bene,  chien 
eanus :  Chrestien  Christianum  dissyl- 
labum,  mien  meus,  rien  nihil :  sien 
suus ;  tien  tuus  vel  tene,  cum  com- 
positis ;  vien  venio,  vel  veni  cum 
compositis  :  quse  omnia  vocabula  sic 
a  pure  pronuntiantibus  efferuntur 
ac  si  scriptum  esset  i  duplici  biien 
chiien  &c."  B.  p.  15.— "When  e 
feminine  maketh  one  sillable  with 
m  or  n,  it  is  sounded  almost  like  a, 
as  enfantement,  emmailloter,  pro- 
nounce it  almost  as  anfauntemant, 
ammallioter,  except  when  i  or  y 
commeth  before  en  as  moyen,  doyen, 
ancien,  or  in  wordes  of  one  siillable, 
as  mien,  tien,  chien,  rien,  sien,  which 
be  all  pronounced  by  e  and  not  by  a. 
Also,  all  the  verbes  of  the  third  per- 
son plural  that  doe  end  in  ent,  as 
Hz  disent,  Hz  rient,  Hz  faisoient, 
Ilz  chantoyent,  there  e  is  sounded  as 
hauing  no  n  at  all,  but  rather  as  if 
it  were  written  thus :  ee  dizet,  ee 
riet,  eefaizoyet,  ee  shantoyet."  E. 

J3IN=(ein,  ain),  see  under  AI  for 
numerous  examples,  and  the  quota- 
tion from  B.  under  EL  It  seems 
impossible  to  suppose  that  in  the 
xvi  th  century  it  had  already  reached 
its  modern  form  (CA),  into  which 
modern  in  has  also  fallen. 

IN=  (in)..  No  authority  notices  any 
difference  in  the  vowel,  as  M.,  Pell, 
R.  all  write  in  in  their  phonetic 
spelling,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the 
three  vowels,  a,  e,  o,  stated  by  P., 
under  M,  N,  to  be  affected  by  the 
following  m  or  n.  See  the  quota- 
tions from  E.  and  H.  under  AIN. 
E.  gives  the  pronunciation  of  hono- 
rez  les  princes  as  onore  le  preences, 
which  seems  decisive. 

ON=  (on  ?)  Bar.  810,  (u,n)  P.  149.— M. 
Pel.  E.  write  simply  on  =  ( on).  E, 
gives  the  pronunciation  of  notes  en 
parlerons  apres  elles  que  dira  on,  as 
noou-zan  -parleroon  -  zapre  -  zelles,  ke 
deera  toon. 

ZTJVr=(yn).  "V  vocalis  apud  Latinos 
non  minus  quam  apud  Gallos,  sonum 
duplicem  quibusdan  exprimit  se- 
quente n,  in  eadem  syllaba.  Vt  enim 
illorum  quidam  cunctus,  percunctari, 
punctus,  functus,  hunc,  et  alia  quae- 
da»^  natiuo  u  vocalis  sono  mane[n]te 
pronuntiant,  ita  iidem  cum  aliis, 
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pungo,  fungor,  tanquam  per  o  scripta, 
pongo,  fongor,  proferuwt,  adulterata 
u  vocalis  voce  genuina.  Id  quod  se- 
quente  m,  in  eadem  syllaba  omnes 
Latini  vbique  faciunt,  scamnuw, 
dominuw,  musaruw,  et  csetera  pro- 
nuntiantes  perinde  ac  si  per  o 
scriberentur  :  ita  vt  aliud  now 
sonet  o,  in  tondere,  sontes,  rhom- 
bus, quam  u  in  tundere,  sunto, 
tumba.  Atqui  o  diductiore  rictu 
pronuntianduw  est  quam  u."  S. 
p.  3.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the 
French  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
rather  than  of  French,  and  it  agrees 
with  the  modern  practice.  S.  pro- 


ceeds thus :  "  Ita  Galli  vnus  vn 
communis  commun,  defunctus  de- 
funct, et  alia  quaedam,  sono  vocalis 
seruato  pronuntiant,  [that  is,  as  (yn)]. 
Contra  vndecim  u°ncse,  uncia  u°nce, 
tnmcus  tru°nc,  et  pleraque  alia,  non 
aliter  pronuwtiant  quam  si  per  o 
scriberewter."  S.  p.  4.  No  other 
authority  mentions  or  gives  the 
slightest  reason  for  supposing  that 
either  u  or  n  differ  in  this  combina- 
tion from  the  usual  value.  P.  writes 
vn  for  his  ung,  and  M.  has  un,  vne, 
Pell,  has  un,  E.  pronounces  il  est  vn 
honnorable  personnage  as  ee-le-tun- 
nonorable  persoonndge. 


The  conclusion1  from  these  rather  conflicting  statements  seems  to 
be,  that  sometime  before  the  xvi  th  century  ain,  en,  em,  ien,  in,  un 
were  pronounced  (ain  EEn,  En,  ein,  ien,  in,  yn)  without  a  trace 
of  nasality ;  that  during  the  XYI  th  century  a  certain  nasality,  not 
the  same  as  at  present,  pervaded  an,  on,  changing  them  to  (a<n,  o{n), 
and  perhaps  (#,n,  otn),  so  that,  as  explained  by  P.  817,  foreigners 
heard  a  kind  of  (u)  sound  developed,  and  English  people  confused 
the  sounds  with  (au<n,  utn).  In  the  beginning  of  the  xvnth 


1  This  conclusion  was  the  best  I 
could  draw  from  the  authorities  cited, 
but  since  the  passage  was  written  I 
have  seen  M.  Paul  Meyer's  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  ancient  sounds  of  an 
and  en,  (Phonetique  Franchise :-  An 
et  En  toniques.  Mem.  de  la  Societe 
de  Linguistique  de  Paris,  vol.  1,  pp. 
244-276).  Having  first  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  occasional  derivation  of  Fr. 
an,  en  from  Latin  in,  he  says :  "Notons 
ici  que  le  passage  d'w  a  en  et  celui 
d'  en  a  an  sont  deux  phenomenes  pho- 
netiques  d'ordre  fort  diffe'rents.  Dans 
le  premier  cas  1'  n  est  encore  assez 
de'tachee  de  la  voyelle  et  1'  *  s'eteint 
en  e,  ce  dont  on  a  de  nombreux  ex- 
emples  des  le  temps  des  Remains.  Le 
passage  de  Me  a  1'a  ne  pourrait  se  justi- 
fier  de  meme.  Aussi  est-il  necessaire 
de  supposer  qu'au  temps  ou  le  son  en 
s'est  confondu  avec  le  son  an,  Vn  faisait 
deja  corps  avec  la  voyelle.  Ce  n'est 
pas  e  pur  qui  est  devenu  a  pur,  mais  e 
nasalise  qui  est  devena  a  nasalise."  p. 
246.  But  this  is  theoretical.  "We 
have  the  fact  that  femme  has  become 
(fam)  in  speech,  constantly  so  rhyming 
in  French  classics,  and  that  solennel  is 
(solanel)  and  a  large  class  of  words 
like  evidemment  (mdamaA)  change  em 
into  am  without  the  least  trace  of  a 
nasal  vowel  having  interposed.  Hence 
the  proof  that  M.  Meyer  gives  of  the 


early  date  at  which  en  an  were  con- 
founded in  French,  which  is  most  com- 
plete, exhaustive  and  interesting,  does 
not  establish  their  pronunciation  as 
the  modern  nasal  vowels.  M.  Meyer 
gives  as  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gation: "En  Normandie,  et,  selon 
toute  probabilite,  dans  les  pays  romans 
situes  sous  la  meme  latitude,  EN  etait 
encore  distinct  de  AN  au  moment  de 
la  conquete  de  1'Angleterre  (1066), 
mais  1' assimilation  etait  complete 
environ  un  siecle  plus  tard."  p. 
252.  He  adds :  "  en  anglo-normand 
en  et  an  sont  toujours  restes  distincts, 
et  ils  le  sont  encore  aujourd'hui  dans 
les  mots  romans,  qui  ont  passes  dans 
1' anglais,"  and  says  we  must  acknow- 
ledge "qu'en  ce  point  comme  en  plu- 
sieurs  autres,  le  normand  transporte  en 
Angleterre  a  suivi  une  direction  a  lui, 
une  voie  independante  de  celle  ou 
s'engageait  le  normand  indigene." 
After  M.  Meyer's  acute  and  laborious 
proof  of  the  confusion  of  en,  an  in 
France,  and  their  distinction  in  Eng- 
land, we  need  not  be  astonished  if  ai, 
ei  in  England  also  retained  the  sound 
(ai)  long  after  it  had  generally  sunk  to 
(EE)  in  France.  These  are  only  addi- 
tional instances  of  the  persistence  of 
old  pronunciations  among  an  emigrat- 
ing or  expatriated  people. 
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century  these  sounds,  or  else  (A,n,  utn)  were  adopted  by  the  French- 
man E.,  in  explaining  sounds  to  Englishmen.  As  to  en,  it  became 
(an)  or  perhaps  (atn),  even  in  xvi  th  century  probably  not  before,  but 
it  must  have  differed  from  an,  because  Englishmen  did  not  confuse  it 
with  (aun),  many  Frenchmen  wrote  (ED),  and  P.  817,  does  not  allow 
it  to  be  nasal.  The  complete  fusion  of  an,  en,  into  one  nasal  probably 
took  place  in  xvii  th  century,  except  in  the  connection  ien,  where 
en  either  remained  (EU)  or  was  confused  with  in.  The  combina- 
tions am,  in,  seem  to  have  been  quite  confused,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  pronounced  differently  from  (in). 
"Whether  ein  followed  their  example  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Probably 
it  did,  as  it  is  now  identical  in  sound.  But  un  remained  purely  (yn). 
"We  had  then  at  the  close  of  the  xvith  century  an,  on,  in,  un=(ap, 
04n,  in,  yn).  Now  in  the  xvnth  or  xvmth  century  a  great  change 
took  place  in  French ;  the  final  e  became  absolutely  mute.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  change  must  have  occurred  the  disuse  of  the 
final  consonants,  so  that  words  like  regard  regarde,  which  had  been 
distinguished  as  (regard  regards),  were  still  distinguished  as  (regar 
regard),  now  (r^gar,  regard).  It  then  became  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish un,  une,  which  would  have  become  confused.  About  this 
time,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  place  the  degradation  of  (in,  yn) 
into  (e<n,  0tn).  We  should  then  have  the  four  forms  (#<n,  o(n,  e,n, 
#tn),  which  by  the  rejection  of  n  after  a  nasalized  vowel,  a  pheno- 
menon with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Bavarian  German,  would 
become  (a(  ot  et  0t).  The  change  thence  to  («A,  OA,  CA,  ?A)  or 
(aA,  OA,  CA,  GA)  the  modern  forms  is  very  slight.  The  subject  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  but  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  shade  of  nasality  in  Chaucer's  time,  except 
perhaps  in  an,  on,  which  generated  his  (aun,  uun),  and  that  the 
complete  change  had  not  taken  place  till  the  end  of  the  xvnth 
or  beginning  of  the  xvin  th  century.  One  important  philological 
conclusion  would  result  from  this,  namely  that  the  modern  French 
nasalisation  offers  no  ground  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  Latin  nasalisa- 
tion. If  this  last  existed,  it  must  be  otherwise  traced.  The  history 
of  Portuguese  nasalisation  now  becomes  interesting,  but  I  am  as 
yet  unable  to  contribute  anything  towards  it.  The  fact  however 
that  only  two  romance  languages  nasalise,  while  the  Indian  lan- 
guages have  a  distinct  system  of  nasalisation,  and  nasality  is  ac- 
complished in  Southern  Germany,  and  is  incipient,  without  loss  of 
the  n,  in  parts  of  the  "United  States,  is  against  the  inference  for 
Latin  nasalisation  from  the  existent  nasalisation  of  French  and 
Portuguese. 

Other  Consonants. 

L  mouille.    The  nature  of  the  sound  hauyng  an  o,  commynge  next  before 

cannot  be  inferred  from   Bar.  810,  hym,  they  vse  to  sounde  an  i  shortly 

though  it  seems  to  be  acknowledged.  and    confusely,  betwene  the  last  i 

— '*\Vhan  soeuer  the.iiii.  letters  ilia,  and  the  vowel  folowyng :  albe  it  that 

ille,  or  illo  come  to  gither  in  a  nowne  in  writtyng  they  expresse  none  suche, 

substantiue  or  in  a  yerbe,  the  i  nat  as  these  wordes,  ribaudaille,  faille, 
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bailler,  gailldrt,  ueilldrt,  billdrt, 
fueille,  fille,  cheuille,  quocquille,  ar- 
dillon,  bastillon,  covillon,  and  suche 
like,  in  redynge  or  spekynge  they 
sounde  thus  :  ribaudaillie,  faillie, 
baillier,  gailliart,  ueilliart,  billiart, 
fueillie,  fillie,  cheuittie,  quocquillie, 
ardillion  bastillion,  covillion  :  but, 
as  I  haue  sayd,  if  the  i  have  an  o 
cowmyng  next  before  hym,  in  all 
suche  wordes  they  sounde  none  i  after 
the  letter  1,  so  that  these  nownes 
substantyues  moylle,  uoille,  toille, 
and  suche  lyke  be  except  from  this 
rule.  .  .  Except  also  from  this  rule 
uille  whiche  soundeth  none  i  after 
his  latter  1."  P.  i,  7.—"  There  is  two 
maner  of  wordes  harde  for  to  be 
pronounced  in  french.  The  fyrst  is 
written  with  a  double  II  whiche  must 
be  souned  togider,  as  lla,  lie,  lly,  Ho, 
llu,  as  in  these  wordes,  bailla  gave, 
tailla  cutte,  ceulle  gader,  feulle  lefe, 
bally  bayly,  fatty  fayle,  moullet 
white,  engenoullet  knele,  mallot  a 
tymer  hamer,  feullu  full  of  leaves, 
houllu."  G. — M.  and  R.  have  new 
characters  for  this  sound ;  Pell, 
adopts  the  Portuguese  form  Ch.  E. 
talks  of  II  which  "  must  be  sounded 
liquid"  in  some  words  and  "with 
the  ende  of  the  tongue "  in  others. 
But  H.  explains  well;  "when  two, 
II,  follow,  ai,  ei,  oi,  or  ui,  they  be 
pronounced  with  the  flat  of  the 
tongue,  touching  smoothly  the  roofe 
of  the  mouth :  yong  boyes  here  in 
England  do  expresse  it  verie  well 
when  they  pronounce  luceo  orsahtto  : 
and  Englishmen  in  sounding  Collier, 
and  Scollion ;  likewise  the  Italian 
pronouncing  voglio,  duoglio:  for  they 
do  not  sound  them  with  the  end,  but 
with  the  flat  of  the  tongue,  as  tattler 
to  cut,  treillis  a  grate,  quenouille  a 
distaife,  bouillir  to  seethe ;  where 
you  must  note  that,  i,  [which  he 
prints  with  a  cross  under  it  to  shew 
that  it  is  mute,]  serueth  for  nothing 
in  words  of  aill  and  ouilL  but  to 


cause  the  two,  II,  to  be  pronounced 
as  liquides."  H.  p.  174.  The 
transition  from  (li)  through  (lj)  to 
(Ij)  was  therefore  complete  in  H.'s 
time.  The  sound  has  now  fallen 
generally  to  (i,  j,  jh). 
N  rnouille,  or  GN.  Bar.  809  and  note, 
is  indistinct. — "  Also  whan  so  ever 
these  .iii.  letters  gna,  gne,  or  gno  come 
to  gyther,  eyther  in  a  nowne  sub- 
stantiue  or  in  a  verbe,  the  reder  shall 


sounde  an  i  shortly  and  confusely, 
betwene  the  n  and  the  vowel  folow- 
ynge,  as  for :  gaignd,  seigneur, 
mignon,  champignon,  uergoigne, 
maintidngne,  charoigne,  he  shall 
sounde,  gaignia,  seignieur,  mignion, 
champinion,  uergoignie,  charoignie, 
maintiengnie,  nat  chaungynge  there- 
fore the  accent,  no  more  than  though 
the  sayd  i  were  vnsounded.  But 
from  this  rule  be  excepted  these  two 
substantyves  signe  and  regne,  with 
their  verbes  signer  and  regner,  which 
with  all  that  be  formed  of  them 
the  reader  shall  sounde  as  they  be 
wrytten  onely."  P. — "The  second 
maner  harde  to  pronounce  ben 
written  with  gn,  before  a  uowell,  as 
gna,  gne,  gni,  gno,  gnu.  As  in  these 
wordes  gagna  wan,  saigna  dyd  blede, 
ligne  lyne,  pigne  combe,  uigne  vyne, 
tigne  scabbe,  compagne  felowe,  laigne 
swell,  mignon  wanton,  mignarde 
wanton,  ye  shal  except  many  wordes 
that  be  so  written  and  nat  so  pro- 
nounced, endyng  specially  in  e,  as 
digne  worthy,  cigne  swanne,  magna- 
nime  hyghe  corage,  etc.  They  that 
can  pronounce  these  wordes  in  latyn 
after  the  Italians  maner,  as  (agnus, 
dignus,  magnus,  magnanimusj)  have 
bothe  the  understandyng  and  the 
pronouncynge  of  the  sayde  rule  and 
of  the  wordes."  G.—M.&E.  have  dis- 
tinct signs  for  this  sound;  see  II.  826 
under  N.  Pell  retains  gn. — ""When 
you  meete  gn,  melt  the  g  with  the  «, 
as  ognon  mignon,  pronounce  it  thus, 
onion,  minion"  E.  —  "  "We  pro- 
nounce gn,  almost  as  Englishmen  do 
sound,  minion;  so  melting,  g,  and 
touching  the  roofe  of  the  mouth  with 
the  flat  of  the  tongue,  we  say  mignon, 
compagnon :  say  then  compa  gne,  and 
not  compag-ne.  When  the  Italian 
saith  guadngno,^  bisogno,  he  express- 
eth  our  gn,  verie  well."  H.  p.  198. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  the 
original  sound  was  (ni,  n«r)  or  (qi, 
qj),  but  from  H.  it  is  clear  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  xviith  century 
it  was  (nj),  as  now. 

Final  consonants  were  usually  pro- 
nounced, L.  815,  and  all  authorities 
write  them,  although  we  find  in  P.  i, 
27,  "  "Whan  so  euer  a  frenche  worde 
hath  but  one  consonant  onely  after 
his  last  vowel,  the  consonant  shalbe 
but  remissely  souwded,  as  aue'c,  soyf, 
fil,  beavcoup,  mot,  shalbe  sounded  in 
maner  aue,  soy,  ft,  beavcou,  mo.  how 
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be  it  the  consonant  shall  haue  some  "  Contra  vero  in  vernaculis  Gallicis 

lyttell  sounder  but  if  t-  or  p  folowe  scribitur  simul  et  prominciatur  aspi- 

a  or  e,  they  shall  haue  theyr  distinct  ratio,  ut  in  illis  quee  a  Latinis  non 

sounde,  as  chat,  debdt,  ducat,  combat,  aspiratis  deducuntur,"  and,  as  to  the 

handp,  decret,  regret,  entremdt  ;  and  quality  of  the  sound,  he  says  :  "aspi- 

so  of  all  suche  other."    These  ex-  rationem  Franci  quantum  fieri  po- 

amples  cross  the  modern  practice  of  test  emolliunt,  sic  tamen  vt  omnino 

omission    and    sounding  in  several  audiatur,  at  non  aspere  ex  imo  gut- 

places.  ture    efflata,    quod  est    magnopere 

H  is  a  very  doubtful  letter,  B.  805  Germanis  et  Italis  prsesertim  Tuscis 

and  note  3.     The  question  is  not  obseruandum."  B.  25.     This  seems 

whether  in  certain  French  words  H  to  point  to  the  modern  hiatus. 

was  aspirated,  but  whether  the  mean-  8  was  constantly  used  as  an  ortho- 

ing  attached  to  "  aspiration  "  in  old  graphical  sign  to  make  e  into  e,  to 

French  was    the  same  as  that  in  lengthen  a  and  so  on.     Hence  many 

modern  French  or  in  English.     P.  rules  and  lists  of  words  are  given  for 

gives  a  list  of  100  "aspirated"  words.  its  retention  or  omission,  which  may 

B.  67  eays  :  "  Aspirationis  nota  in  be  superseded  by  the  knowledge  of 

vocibus  Grtecis  et  Latinis  aspiratis,  et  the  modern  orthography,  with  the 

in  Francicam  linguam  traductis,  scri-  usages  of  which  they  seem  precisely 

bitur  quidem  sed  quiescit,"   except  to  agree. 
hache,  hareng,  Hector,  Henri,  harpe. 

The   other  consonants  present  no  difficulty.      We  may  safely 

assume  ^=(b),  C  (k,  s),    Ch  (sh),  D  (d),  F  (i\   G  (g,  zh),  ^(zh), 
supra  p.  207,  JT(k),  L  (1),   P  (p),    Qu  (k),  R  (r),    S  (s),    T(t), 


The  rules  for  the  omission  of  consonants  when  not  final,  seem  to 
agree  entirely  with  modern  usage,  and  hence  need  not  be  collected. 

Sufficient  examples  of  French  phonetic  spelling  according  to  M., 
Pell.,  and  E-.  have  been  given  in  the  above  extracts.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  see  the  perfectly  different  systems  of  accentuation 
pursued  by  P.  and  M.,  and  for  this  purpose  a  few  lines  of  each  may 
be  transcribed. 

From  P.  i,  63.  "  Example  how  the  same  boke  [the  Romant  of 
the  Rose]  is  nowe  tourned  into  the  newe  Frenche  tong. 

Maintes  gentes  dient  <?ue  en  songes  Maintoiandiet,  kansovngos 

Ne  sont  que  fables  et  mensonges  Nesovnkofables  e  mansongos 

Mais  on  peult  telz  songes  songier  Maysovnpevttezsovngosovngier 

Que  ne  sont  tnye  mensongier  Kenesovnmyomansovngier 

Ayns  sont  apres  bien  apparant,  $c.  Aynsovntaprebienapparavnt,  &c. 

In  M.  the  accent  is  illustrated  by  musical  notes  ;  each  accented 
syllable  corresponds  to  F  of  the  bass,  and  each  unaccented  syllable 
to  the  Gr  below,  so  that  accentuation  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to 
ascending  a  whole  tone.  So  far  P.  agrees  with  M.,  for  he  says 
(book  1,  ch.  56)  "Accent  in  the  frenche  tonge  is  a  lyftinge  vp  of 
the  voyce,  vpon  some  wordes  or  syllables  in  a  sentence,  aboue  the 
resydue  of  the  other  wordes  or  syllables  in  the  same  sentence,  so 
that  what  soeuer  worde  or  syllable  as  they  come  toguyder  in  any 
sentence,  be  sowned  higher  than  the  other  wordes  or  syllables  in  the 
same  sentence  vpon  them,  is  the  accent."  The  following  are  some  of 
M.'s  examples,  the  accented  syllable  being  pointed  out  by  an  acute  : 
"c/Et  mon  maleur,  9'st  mon  frere,  9'st  mon  am'  E  mon  espoEr, 
c/Et  ma  gran'mere,  95Et  mon  bon  compasron,  or  Et  il  bon  amy,  j^ 
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TOES  a  toE,  E  toE  a  moE,  il  n'Et  pas  fort  bon,  Q'tt  vn  bien  bon  baton, 
mon  compaxon,  a  vizion,  mon  confrere,  vit  sajemEnt." 

P.  constantly  admits  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  M.  says  it  is 
a  Norman  peculiarity,  which  is  very  disagreeable,  and  proceeds 
thus  :  "il  faot  premieremEnt  EntEndre  qe  jamEs  1'acQEnt  eleue,  ne 
se  rancontr'  En  la  dErniere  syllabe  dEs  dissyllabiqes,  ne  polisylla- 
biqes.  E  qe  le  ton  declinant  ou  QirconnExe,  ne  se  treuue  point  q'En 
la  penultime  syllabe,  si  Ell'  Et  long'  E  la  dErniere  brieue,  pouruu  q' 
Elle  ne  soEt  point  termine'  En  e  brief :  car  allors  il  y  peut  auenir 
diuErsite  de  ton,  selon  la  diuErj'  assiete  du  vocable.  .  .  .  car  il  faot 
EntEndre  qe  IE'  monosyllabes  En  notre  lange,  font  varier  IE'  tons  dj 
aocuns  vocables  dissyllabiqes,  ny  n'ont  eu'  mEmes  aocun  ton  stable. " 
fo.  133  a. 

Palsgrave  says:  "Generally  all  the  wordes  of  many  sillables  in 
the  frenche  tong,  haue  theyr  accent  eyther  on  theyr  last  sillable, 
that  is  to  say,  sounde  the  laste  vowell  or  diphthong  that  they  be 
written  with,  hygher  than  the  other  vowels  or  diphthongues  com- 
myng  before  them  in  the  same  worde.  Orels  they  haue  theyr  accent 
on  the  last  sillable  save  one,  that  is  to  say,  sounde  that  vowel  or 
diphthong,  that  is  the  last  saue  one  hygher  thaw  any  other  in  the 
same  worde  cowmyng  before  hym :  and  whan  the  redar  hath 
lyftvp  his  voyce  at  the  souwdyng  of  the  said  vowel  or  diphthong, 
he  shal  whan  he  cowmeth  to  the  last  sillable,  depresse  his  voyce 
agayne  [compare  supra  p.  181,  note,  col.  2],  so  that  there  is  no 
worde  through  out  all  the  frenche  tonge,  that  hath  his  accent  eyther, 
on  the  thyrde  sillable,  or  on  the  forth  syllable  from  the  last,  like  as 
diuerse  wordes  haue  in  other  tonges :  but  as  I  haue  sayd,  eyther  on 
the  very  last  sillable,  orels  on  the  next  sillable  onely.  And  note 
that  there  is  no  worde  in  the  frewche  tong,  but  he  hath  his  place 
of  accent  certaine,  and  hath  it  nat  nowe  vpon  one  sillable,  nowe  vpon 
another.  Except  diuersite  in  signification  causeth  it,  where  the 
worde  in  writtyng  is  alone."  Book  I.  chap.  Iviii. 

B.  is  very  peculiar ;  he  begins  by  saying :  "  Sunt  qui  contendant 
in  Francica  lingua  nullum  esse  accentibus  locum,"  which  shews,  in 
connection  with  the  diversity  of  opinion  between  P.  and  M.,  that 
the  modern  practice  must  have  begun  to  prevail.  Then  he  proceeds 
thus :  "  Sunt  contra  qui  in  Francica  lingua  tonos  perinde  vt  in 
Graeca  lingua  constituant.  Magnus  est  vtrorumque  error :  quod 
mihi  facile  concessuros  arbitror  quicunque  aures  suas  attente  con- 
suluerint.  Dico  igitur  Francicae  linguae,  vt  &  Graecae  &  Latinae, 
duo  esse  tempora,  longum  vnum,  alterum  breue :  itidemqwe  tres 
tonos,  nempe,  acutum,  grauem,  circumflexum,  non  ita  tamen  vt  in 
illis  linguis  obseruatos.  Acuunt  enim  Graeci  syllabas  turn  longas 
turn  breues,  &  Latinos  idem  facere  magno  consensu  volunt  Gram- 
matici,  quibus  plane  non  assentior.  Sed  hac  de  re  alias.  Illud 
autem  certb  dixerim,  sic  occurrere  in  Francica  lingua  tonum  acutum 
cum  tempore  lowgo,  vt  nulla  syllaba  producatur  quae  itidem  non 
attollatur :  nee  attollatur  vlla  quae  non  itidem  acuatur,  ac  proinde  sit 
eadem  syllaba  acuta  qua3  producta  &  eadem  grauis  quae  correpta.  Sed 
tonus  vocis  intentionem,  tempus  productionem  vocalis  indicat .... 
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Ilia  vero  productio  in  Francica  lingua  etiam  in  monosyllabis  ani- 
maduertitur,  quse  est  propria  vis  accentus  circumflexis."  B.  there- 
fore seems  to  confuse  accent  and  quantity,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  writers,  although  he  once  apparently  distinguishes  an  accented 
from  an  unaccented  long  syllable,  thus  in  entendement,  he  says  that 
although  the  two  first  are  naturally  long,  the  acute  accent  is  on  the 
second;  whereas  it  would  be  on  the  last  in  entendement  Ion,  on 
account  of  the  added  enclitic.  He  lays  down  important  rules  for 
quantity,  and  without  repeating  them  here,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
gives  his  examples,  marking  those  which  he  objects  to1.  Wrong 
mestresse  messe  feste  propheste  misericorde  parole.  Right  mais- 
tresse  messe  faicte  prophete  misericorde  parole ;  ie  veu,  tu  veux, 
il  veut ;  veu  votum,  veux  vota ;  beuf  beufs,  neuf  neufs,  eiilx,  ceulx ; 
fit  fecit,  fist  faceret,  fut  fuit,  fust  esset,  eut  habuit  eiist  haberet,  est, 
r5st,  t5st,  plaist  placet,  plust  plueret,  et  et,  plaid  contentio  iudicalis, 
pleut  placuit,  plut  pluit ;  ie  meur  morior,  tu  meurs  moreris,  meur 
maturus,  meurs  maturi,  meure  matura,  si  ie  di,  qui  est  ce.  Rule  1, 
misericorde,  entendement,  envle=en  vie,  envieux.  Eule  2,  en- 
dormir,  femdre,  teindre,  bonte,  temporel,  bon  pais,  somme  comme 
donne  bonne  sonne  tonne,  consomme  ordonne  resonne  estonne, 
songer  besongne ;  ennemi.  Rule  3,  aimee  fondue  velue  ;  mue  nue, 
due  fie  lie  amie  joue  loue  moue  noue  aije,  plaije  ioije  voije, 
envoy  e  ;  muer  nuer  f  ler  Her  ioiier  louer  nouer,  envoijer.  Rule  4, 
aultre,  autant,  haultam,  haultement,  haultame,  hault  et  droict. 
Rule  5,  «=(z),  iaser  braise  saison  plaisir  cause  bise  mise  prise  oser 
ch5se  poser  choisir  loisir  noise  toise  user  ruse  muse  frise  causera 
osera  embrasera  reposera  choisira  prisera,  cuisine,  iisera,  accusera, 
excusera,  usage,  visage,  camuse  ;  prisee  accusee  excusee  [the  last 
e  should  evidently  be  e]  ;  peser  gesir  gesme ;  treze  quatorze, 
moisi,  cramoisi,  voisin  cousin,  voisine  cousme.  Rule  5  bis,  aille 
bailie  caille  faille  maiUee  paille  saiHe  taille  vaille.  Rule  6, 
passe,  aimasse,  ouisse.  Rule  7,  (*  mute)  haste  isle,  blasme, 
aimasme,  esmeute,  esmouvoir,  blesme  mesme,  caresme  baptesme, 
escrivisme,  seusmes,  receumes,  vismes,  f  ismes,  entendismes,  Cosme ; 
asne  alesne  [erroneous  in  original],  Rosne  ;  esperon  esperonne, 
[erroneous  in  original],  espier;  est  r5st  tost  fust  fist  eust,  haste 
taste  teste  beste  estre  maistre  naistre  feste  giste  viste  crouste 
vouste  ;  d5snoijer ;  este  "pro  verbo  esse  et  pro  cestate,"  rostir  roste  ; 
nostre  maison,  vostre  raison,  ie  suis  vostre,  patenostre.  Rule  8, 
catairre,  catairreux ;  ferrer  guerre  ferre  pourrir,  enterrer.  Finally 
B.  notices  the  absence  of  accent  in  enclitics,  and  the  final  rising 
inflection  in  questions,  observing,  in  accord  with  Meigret,  "  cuius 
pronuntiationis  vsque  adeb  sunt  obseruantes  Normanni,  vt  etiam  si 
nihil  interrogent,  sed  duntaxat  negent  aut  affirment  aliquid,  ser- 
monis  finem  acute,  non  sine  aurium  offensione  pronuntient." 

P.'s  rules  amount  to  placing  the  accent  on  the  penultim  when  the 

1  Beza's  treatise  is  now  very  acces-      fortunately  the  editor  sometimes  cor- 
sible  in  the  Berlin  and  Paris  reprint,      rects  the  original  in  the  text  itself. 
1868,  with  preface  hy  A.  Tobler.    Un- 
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last  contains  what  is  now  mute  0,  and  on  the  last  in  all  other 
cases.  Both  M.  and  P.,  make  accent  to  be  a  rising  inflexion  of  the 
voice.  The  French  still  generally  use  such  an  intonation,  hut  it 
does  not  seem  to  he  fixed  in  position,  or  constant  in  occurrence 
upon  the  same  word,  hut  rather  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
word  in  a  sentence,  and  the  meaning  of  the  speaker.  In  modern 
French,  and  apparently  in  older  French  (supra  p.  331)  there  is 
nothing  approaching  to  the  regular  fixed  stress  upon  one  syllable  of 
every  word,  which  is  so  marked  in  English,  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, and  Sclavonic  languages,  in  Italian,  Spanish  and  Modern 
Greek.  The  nature  of  the  stress  and  the  effect  on  unaccented 
syllables  differ  also  materially  in  different  languages.  In  English 
the  syllables  following  the  principal  stress  are  always  much  more 
obscure  than  those  preceding  it.  This  is  not  the  case  at  all  in 
Italian.  In  Modern  Greek,  the  stress,  though  marked,  is  nothing 
like  so  strong  as  in  English.  Mr.  Payne  considers  that  the  ancient 
Normans  had  a  very  strong  stress,  and  that  the  syllables  without 
the  stress,  and  which  generally  preceded  it,  became  in  all  cases 
obscure.  "With  the  extremely  lax  notions  which  we  find  in  all 
ancient  and  most  modern  especially  English  writers,  on  the  ques- 
tions of  accent,  vocal  inflexion,  and  stress,  with  its  effect  on  quan- 
tity, it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  respecting  ancient 
practice.  A  thorough  study  of  modern  practice  in  the  principal 
literary  languages  of  the  world,  and  their  dialects,  seems  to  be  an 
essential  preliminary  to  an  investigation  of  ancient  usage. 

E.  gives  12  dialogues  in  French  and  English  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  such  French  words  as  he  considers  would  occasion  difficulty, 
indicated  in  the  margin.  The  following  list  contains  all  the  most 
important  words  thus  phoneticised.  The  orthography  both  ordinary 
and  phonetic  is  that  used  by  E. 

Achepte  ashete,  accoustrements  acoo-  noissance  koon£ssance,  corps  cor,  coste 

tremans,  aduancerez  auaunsere,  aiguillon  k<5t€,  cousteau  kooteo,  coustera  cootera, 

egeelleeoon,  ainsi  insee,  m'ameine  ma-  crespe  cr£pe,  crespelus  kr£pelu,  cure- 

mene,  d'Anglois  daunglez,  au  6,  aucun  oreille  curorellie. 

okun,    aucune    6kune,    au-iour-d1  hay  Debuons  deuoons,  demanderons   de- 

oioordwee,   I'aulne  lone,   aultre  otre,  maunderoons,    demesler   demeler,    de- 

aultrement  dtreman,  d'aultruy  dotrwee,  sieuner    ddiuner,     desnouent    d£nooet, 

I'ausmonies    lomonier,     aussi     6ssee,  despouillez  depoolliez,  diet  deet,  disner 

autant  otaun.  deener,  doigts  doi,  doubte  doote,  doux 

Baillez  ballid  balliez,  baptizez  bateezd,  dod. 

besognes  bezoonies,  blancs  blauns,  boeuf  Enfants  anfauns,   enseignant   anse- 

beuf,    boiste   boite,  bordeure,  bordure,  neeaunt,  enseignent  anseniet,  Tentends 

bouche  booshe,  bouilli  boollee,  bouillie  iantan,     m'entortiller     mantorteellier, 

boollie,     bracelets    brase!6,     brillands  eschorchee  ekorshee,  esconduire  ecoon- 

brilliauns,  brusler  briiler.  dweere,  ^scarfotfe  dekarlate,  Yescripray 

Caillette  kalliette,  ceinture  sinture,  le'creere,  escuier  equier,  d'esgard  d£gar, 

cettesie,chairsher,chauldsla6,chesnaye  degart  (before  a  vowel),  esgare  egar^ 

sheneye,   cheuaulx    shenos,   chetteleure  m' esgratignez    megrateeniez,    esguiere 

sheuelure,  cheuille  sheueellie,  chrestiens  eguiere,   I'esguiser  legu-yzer,  esguilles 

kretiens,  cignet  seenet,  deux  seeus  cieus,  egullies,  Vesguillette  l^geelliete,  esleux 

coeur  keur,  coifeure  coifure,   col  coo,  eMz,  esloignez  elonie,  Vesmeraude  leme- 

commande     coommaundd,     compaignie  r6de,   d'espargner  d^parnier,  espaulks 

companie,  concepuoir  coonseuoir,  con-  6polle,  espingk  epeengle,  Vespingleray 
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lepeenglere,  esprit  espreet,  est  e,  gu'es- 
tant  ketaun,  estes  6te,  estiez  e'tiez, 
Vestomach  lestomak,  estriller  etreelier, 
Vesturgeon  Sturgeon,  I'estuy  letwee, 
esveillee  e'uellie'e,  esuentail  evantail, 
mexcuserez  mescuzere'. 

Fagots  fagos,  faillent  falliet,  fait 
fet,  faite  fet,  fauldra  fodra,  faut-il 
fo-tee,  fenestres  fenetres,  ferets  feres, 
felle  feellie,  filleul  feellieul,  filleule 
feellieule,  filz  feez,  fondements  foon- 
demans,  Francois  Frauncez,  fruiet 
frweet,  fustaine  futine. 

.,  gands  gauns,  gauche 
ianteellioomme 


genoulx,  genoos,  goust  goot. 

Habitte  abeelie,  m'habiller  mabeellier, 
hastez  hate,  haulte  hot,  heure  eur, 
hiersoir  ersoir,  homme  oomme,  honneur 
oonneur,  houppe  hoope,  huict  weet, 
I'huis  luee,  humains  vmins,  humbles 
vmble,  humilite  vmeeleeti. 

D'iceluy  deecelwee,  qu'ils  kee. 

Jesus  Christ  lesu-kreet,  ioyauzioyos. 

Lict  leet,  longs  loon. 

Madamoiselle  madmoyzelle,  main  min, 
maistresse,  metresse,  maluaise  mdue'ze, 
mancheon  maunshoon,  marastre  maratre, 
meilleur  mellieur,  meittes  meete,  melan- 
cholie  melankolie,  merveille  meruellie, 
mesme  me'me,  metsmS,  monstrez  moontre', 
morfonds  morfoons,  moucheoir  mooshoir, 
mouiller  moolier,  moult,  moo. 

Neantmoings  neaunmoins,  nepveu 
neueu,  n'est  ne,  niepce  niese,  noeud  neu, 


nom  noon,  nostre  ndtre,  nouueautd  noo- 
veote,  nuict  nweet,  n'out  nount. 

Obmetons  ome toons,  oeilladees  eul- 
liade',  ceuvres  euure,  ostez  6te. 

Parapets  parapez,  pareure  parure, 
paste  pate,  peignee  pinie'e, peignes  pinies, 
peigneoir  pinioir,  peignez  peniez,  pieds, 
pie,  plaist  ple't,  pleu  plu,  plustost  plut6, 
poictrine  poitreene,  poignards  poniars, 
poignet  poniet,  pouldreux  poodreus, 
pour  poor,  prestes  pretes,  prestz  pres, 
prochains  proshins,  propiciation  pro- 
peeseeasseeon,  pseaulmes  seomes,  puis- 
sant pueessaunt. 

Quatrains  kadrins. 

Eaccoustrez  racootrez,  receu  resu, 
rends  ran,  rescomfort  recomfor,  responce 
reponse,  respondre  repoondre,  rheume 
rume,  rideaulx  reedeo,  rognez  roonie, 
ronds  roons,  rosmarin  roomarin,  royauto 
roy6s,  rubends  ruban. 

Sans  sauns,  sainct  sint,  sainte  sinte, 
saints  sinz,  sasle  sale,  sauuegarde  soue- 
garde,  sgais  se,  seconds  segoon,  seiche 
se'she,  sept  set,  soeur  seur,  solz  soo, 
spirituels  speercetne. 

Tailleur  tallieur,  tant  taun,  tantost 
tauntot  temps,  tan  tans,  ^«^  tete,  tost 
tot,  touche  tooshe,  tousiours  tooioor, 
tout  too,  fowtes  toote. 

Vynze  oonze. 

Veoir  voir,  veoy  voy,  v«ri?s  vers,  v^^tr 
veteer,  vestu  vetu,  vew  vu,  veulx  veuz, 
v^y  vee,  vtce  veese,  viste  vette  [veete  ?], 
vistement  veetemant,  vous  voo. 


At  the  close  of  the  xvm  th  century  Sir  William  Jones  ("Works 
1799,  4to,  i,  176)  supposes  an  Englishman  of  the  time  to  represent 
"his  pronunciation,  good  or  bad,"  of  French,  in  the  following 
manner,  which  he  says  is  "  more  resembling  the  dialect  of  savages 
than  that  of  a  polished  nation."  It  is  from  an  imitation  of  Horace 
by  Malherbe. 

Law  more  aw  day  reegyewrs  aw  nool  otruh  parellyuh, 

Onne  aw  bo  law  preeay : 
Law  crooellyuh  kellay  sub.  boushuh  lays  orellyuh, 

Ay  noo  laysub  creeay. 
Luh  povre  ong  saw  cawbawn  oo  luh  chomub  luh  couvruh 

Ay  soozyet  aw  say  Iwaw, 

Ay  law  gawrdub  kee  velly  6  bawryayruh  dyoo  Loovruh 
Nong  dayfong  paw  no  rwaw  ! 

The  interpretation  may  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  and 
the  orthography  may  be  compared  to  the  following  English-French 
and  French  English,  in  Punch's  Alphabet  of  25  Sept.,  1869. 

M  ay  oon  Mossoo  kee  ponx  Iweemaym  tray 

Bowkoo  ploo  bong-regardong  ker  vraymong  ilay ! 

N  iz  e  Mnglicheman  !  Eosbif ! !  Olrai! 

Milor  !  Dam !  Conime  il  tourne  up  son  Nose !  0  ma'ie  aie  ! ! 
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Since  the  above  pages  were  in  type,  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr. 
Payne  with  a  full  transcript  of  that  part  of  the  Mag.  Coll.  Oxford 
MS.  No.  188,  (supra  p.  309,  n.  1),  which  contains  the  98  rules  for 
French  spelling,  partially  cited  by  M.  E.  Genin  in  his  Preface  to  the 
French  Government  reprint  of  Palsgrave.  This  MS.  is  of  the  xv  th 
century,  but  the  rules  appear  to  have  been  much  older.  They  in- 
cidentally touch  upon  pronunciation,  and  it  is  only  those  portions  of 
them  which  need  here  be  cited.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  rules. 


E. 

"1.  Diccio  gallica  dictata  habens 
primam  sillabam  vel  mediam  in  E. 
stricto  ore  pronunciatam,  requirit  hanc 
liter  am  I.  ante  E.  verbi  gratia  bien. 
chien.  rien.  piere.  miere.  et  similia." 
Here  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  a 
"close  e"  and  the  examples  identify 
the  sounds  in  pere,  mere,  now  open,  but 
close  according  to  the  orthoepists  of 
the  xvi  th  century,  with  the  vowel  in 
bien,  chien,  rien,  which  therefore  tends 
to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  above 
p.  829,  that  en  was  not  then  nasalized 
in  the  modern  sense.  "2.  Quando- 
cumque  hec  uocalis.  E.  pronunciatur 
acute  per  se  stare  debet  sine  huius  .1. 
processione  verbi  gratia  .beuez.  tenez. 
lessez."  As  each  example  has  two 
syllables  in  e,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  rule  applies  to  one  or  both 
and  hence  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  "  acute  e."  The  last  e  in  each  is 
generally  regarded  as  "masculine," 
but  the  first  in  "  beuez,  tenez,"  was  the 
the  "feminine"  and  in  "lessez"  the 
"open"  according  to  other  writers. 
Nor  is  this  obscurity  much  lightened 
by  the  following  rules  :  "  3.  Quamvis  E. 
in  principio  alicuius  sillabe  acute  pro- 
nunciatur in  fine  anterioris  sillabe  I. 
bene  potest  preponi  vt  bies.  priez.  lez. 
affiez  &c."  Here  if  bies  =  biais,  we 
have  the  same  mixture  of  masculine 
and  open  e  as  before.  The  two  next 
rules  seem  to  call  the  "  feminine  0," 
that  is,  the  modern  e  mute,  a  "  full  e." 
"4.  Quandocumque  adiectiuum  feme- 
nini  generis  terminat  in  .E.  plene  pro- 
nunciata  geminabit  ee.  vt  tres  honouree 
dame.  5.  Quamvis  adiectiuum  mas- 
culini  generis  terminet  [in  ?]  E  plene 
pronunciatum  non  geminabit  .E.  vfc 
treshonoure  sire  nisi  ad  differenciam 
vne  Comitee  anglice  a  shire.  Vu 

comite  anglice  a  counte 6. 

Quamvis  adiectiuum  masculini  generis 
non  terminet  in  E.  Vt  vn  homme 
vient.  homme  adiectiuum  tamen  femi- 
nini  generis  terminabit  in  simplici  cum 


se  implere  [?]  pronunciatur  vt  meinte 
femme  vne  femme."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  e  feminine  was  fully  pro- 
nounced, but  how  far  it  differed  from 
the  e  "  stricto  ore,"  and  e  "  acute  pro- 
nunciatum," it  is  not  possible  to  elicit 
from  these  curt  remarks.  It  is  observ- 
able that  eo  and  e  are  noted  as  indifferent 
spellings  in  certain  words  now  having 
the  "  muto-guttural  e."  "  8.  Item  ille 
sillabe.  ie,  ce.  ieo.  ceo.  indifferenter 
possunt  scribi  cum  ceo  vel  ce  sine  o." 

S. 

"12.  Omnia  substantiua  terminancia 
per  sonum  .S.  debent  scribi  cum  .S.  vt 
signurs  lordes.  dames  ladyes."  This 
plural  s  was  therefore  audible,  but  the 
writer  immediately  proceeds  to  point 
out  numerous  exceptions  where  z'was 
written  for  s,  as  13.  in  gent,  plural 
gents  or  gentz,  14.  injilz,  15.  or  x  for  s 
in  deux  loialx,  16.  or  the  common  con- 
traction 9  for  us  in  no9=nous,  17.  in 
nos  vos  from  noster  vester,  either  s  or  z 
may  be  used.  In  all  these  cases  it 
would  however  appear  that  (s)  was 
actually  heard,  and  if  any  meaning  is 
to  be  attached  to  "aspiration"  we 
must  suppose  that  an  (s)  was  sounded 
in  the  following  case:  "18.  "Item 
quandocumque  aliqua  sillaba  pronun- 
ciatur cum  aspiracione  ilia  sillaba  debet 
scribi  cum  s.  et  t.  loco  aspiracione  verbi 
gratia  est  fest  pleist."  The  next  is 
obscure.  "19.  Item  si  .d.  scribitur 
post  .E.  et  .M.  immediate  sequitur  d. 
potest  mutari  in  s."  In  21.  93.  and 
94.  we  find  s  mute  in  Jismes,  duresme, 
mandasmes,  and  probably  by  96.  in  feist 
toust,  and  possibly  also  in  :  "73.  Item 
in  verbis  presentis  et  preteriti  temporum 
scribetur.  st.  a  pres  I  e.  o.  v.  com  bap- 
tiste  fist  est  test  lust  &c.,"  though  this 
partially  clashes  with  18. 

.       II  after  L,  M,  N. 

"23.  Item  quandocumque  hec  litera 

1.  ponitur  post  A.  E.  et  0.  si  aliquod 

consonans  post  1.  sequitur  1.  quasi  v. 

debet  prominciari  verbi  gratia,  malme 
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mi  soule.  loialment  bel  compaigneoun." 
This  does  not  mean  that  al,  was  pro- 
nounced (ay),  but  that  it  was  pro- 
nounced as  au  was  pronounced,  and  this 
may  have  been  (ao)  as  in  Meigret  or 
(00)  as  in  other  orthoepists  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  With  this  rule,  and 
not  with  S,  we  must  connect :  "67. 
Item  aliquando  s.  scribitur  et  vsonabitur 
cum  ascun  sonabitur  acun,"  aucun  ?  as 
M.  Genin  transcribes.  "  36.  Item  iste 
sillabe  seu  dicciones  quant  grant  De- 
mandant sachant  et  huiusmodi  debent 
scribi  cum  simplici  .n.  sine  .v.  sed  in 
pronunciatione  debet  .v.  proferri  &c." 
This  can  scarcely  mean  that  an  was 
pronounced  as  if  written  aun  with  au 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  last  rule 
cited.  It  must  allude  to  that  pro- 
nunciation of  an  as  (aun)  to  which 
Palsgrave  refers  and  which  introduced 
an  English  (aun),  supra  p.  826,  col.  1, 
and  therefore  confirms  the  older  Eng- 
lish accounts. 

Oy  and  E. 

"26.  Item  moy.  toy.  soy.  possunt 
scribi  cum  e.  vel  o.  per  y.  vel  I  in- 
difFerenter.  —  58.  Item  in  accusatiuo 
singulari  scribetur  me  in  reliquis  casibus 
moy."  This,  together  with  Barcley's 
names  of  the  letters,  p.  805,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  curious  passage  from 
Sylvius,  p.  824. 

Final  Consonants. 
"27  Item  quandocumque  aliqua 
dictio  incipiens  a  consonante  sequitur 
aliquam  diccionem  terminantem  in  con- 
sonante in  racionibns  pendentibus  [in 
connected  phrases]  consonans  interioris 
diccionis  potest  scribi.  Sed  in  pro- 
nunciacione  non  proferri  vt  a  pres 
manger  debet  sonari  a  pre  manger. — 
29.  Item  1.  M.  N.  E.  T.  C.  K.  quam- 
vis  consonans  subsequitur  bene  possunt 
sonari  per  se  vel  per  mutacionem  litere." 
Does  this  mutation  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing ?  "51.  Item  scias  quod  hec 
litere  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  N.  P.  S.  et 
T.  Debent  mutari  in  sono  in  strictura 
c.  ante  uocalem  vt  clerici.  clers  et  debet 
in  gallico  clers  rudi  homines  ruds 
homines  et  debet  sonari  ruz  hommes. 
bones  dames  debent  bon  dames  et 
tune  .u.  sonari  solempne  vyfs  hounte 
[homtne  P]  loget  vis  homme  et  sic  De 
alijs. — 52.  Item  quando  ista  diocio 
graunt  sight  magnitudinem  adjungitur 
cum  feminine  genere  ita  vt  e  sit  sequens 


t.  mutatur  in  D.  vt  grande  dame  grande 
charge."  Observe  this  xvth  century 
use  of  English  sight  for  great,  as  an 
adjective. — "53.  Item  quando  grant 
adiungitur  masculino  generi  vt  grant 
seignour  vt  quando  signat  confessionem 
non  mutabitur  t.  in  D.  quamuis  E. 
sequitur  vt  iay  grante." 

"  39.  Item  quandocumque  hec  litera 
.n.  scribitur  immediate  post  g.  quamuis 
sonet  ante  g.  non  debet  immediate 
prescribi  vt  signifiant  &c. — 40.  Item  si 
.n.  sonat  g.  et  non  subsequitur  bene 
potest  A  immediate  prescribi.  —  41. 
Item  seignour  ton  seignour  son  seignour. 
• — 92.  Item  quandocumque  .n.  sequitur 
I  in  media  diccione  in  diuersis  sillabis 
g  debet  interponi  vt  certaignement  be- 
nignement  &c.  sed  g  non  debet  sonari." 
All  these  seem  to  refer  awkwardly  and 
obscurely  to  (nj). 

GU,  QU. 

"  46.  Item  qi  qe  quant  consueuerunt 
scribi  per  k  sed  apud  modernos  mutatur 
k.  in  q.  concordent  cum  latino  I  k. 
non  reperitur  in  qu  qd'  quis  sed  I.— 
54.  Item  posr  G.  vel  E.  quamuis  v 
scribatur  non  debet  sonari  vt  quatre 
guerre.  Debent  sonari  qatre  gerre." 

"Words  Like  and  Unlike. 
"  50.  Item  diuersitas  stricture  facit 
Differentiam  aliquam  quamuis  in  voce 
sint  consimiles  verbi  gratia  ciel  seel 
seal  celee  ceele  coy  quoy  moal  moel 
cerf  serf  teindre.  tenir  attendre  [Genin 
has:  teindre  tendre  tenir  attendre] 
esteant  esteyant  aymer  amer  foail  fel 
stal  [Genin  :  feal]  veele  viel  veile  veile 
ville  vilP  [Genin  :  veele  viel  veile  ville 
vill]  brahel  breele  erde  herde  euerde 
essil  huissel  assel  nief  neif  suef  noef  [Ge- 
nin: soef]  boaile.  baile  bale  balee  litter 
litere  fornier  forer  forier  rastel  rastuer 
mesure  meseire  piel  peel  berziz  berzi 
grisil  greele  grele  tonne  towne  neym 
neyn."  The  transcript  was  made  by 
Mr.  Parker  of  Oxford,  but  the  proof 
has  not  been  read  by  the  original; 
Genin  certainly  often  corrected  as  he 
edited ;  here  the  transcript  is  strictly 
followed. — "  86.  Item  habetur  diuersitas 
inter  apprendre  prendre  et  reprendre 
oez  oeps  vys  et  buys  kunyl  et  kenil. 
— 90.  Item  habetur  diuersitas  inter 
estreym  strawe  et  estreyn  hansel. — 91. 
Item  inter  daym  et  dayn." 


iU,  JLVAIUMUAAS  KVUWAV     AUt*    T  U  C  O1U    OCUU.CJJ.O  A  UCJJLJ    JLUIAM     VAC*/  J  1JJ.    V  u    UC*T**« 

These  seem  to  be  all  the  passages  bearing  upon  the  present  dis- 
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cussion.  They  are  not  numerous,  nor  very  important,  nor  always 
very  intelligible,  but  they  seem  all  to  point  to  such  a  previous  state 
of  pronunciation  of  French,  as  our  English  experience  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  might  have  preceded  that  of  the  xvi  th  century  as  so 
imperfectly  colligible  from  the  writings  of  contemporary  orthoepists. 
It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Claudius  Holyland  whose 
French  Littelton  is  described  on  p.  227,  note,  under  date  1609,  is 
called  Holliband  in  a  previous  edition  of  the  same  book,  dated  1566, 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  is  3  years  before  Hart's  book,  and  as 
this  older  edition  also  contains  the  passage  cited  supra  p.  228,  note, 
saying  that  the  English  seem  to  Frenchmen  to  call  their  u  like  you, 
and  to  name  q  kiou,  whereas  the  Frenchmen  pronounce  like  the 
Scotch  u  in  gud,  while  Hart  gives  iu  as  the  English  sound,  and 
identifies  it  with  the  Scotch  and  French  vowels  (see  especially  p.  796, 
note,  col.  1,  [88]) — we  are  again  led  into  uncertainty  as  to  the 
sound  that  Hart  really  meant,  and  to  consider  that  the  (iu)  sound, 
though  acknowledged  by  no  orthoepist  before  Wilkins,  may  have 
penetrated  into  good  society  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Again,  the 
confusion  of  spelling  in  JTo/i/band  and  JTo^'band,  reminds  us  of 
Salesbury's  identification  of  holy  and  holly  (supra  p.  779,  1.  2  from 
bottom).  And  lastly  it  should  be  mentioned  that  this  name  is  but 
a  translation,  and  that  the  author's  real  name,  as  he  writes  it  else- 
where, is  Desainliens  (under  which  his  works  are  entered  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue)  being  the  same  as  Livet's  de  Saint-Lien, 
or  a  Santo  Yinculo  (supra  p.  33,  1.  8  from  bottom).  The  Latin 
work  there  cited  is  not  in  the  British  Museum,  but  as  its  date  is 
1580,  and  the  1566  edition  of  the  French  Littelton  there  preserved 
does  not  differ  sensibly  from  that  of  1609  here  quoted,  this  occa- 
sions no  incompleteness  in  the  present  collections  from  French 
Orthoepists  of  the  xvi  th  century. 

§  4.     William  Bullokar's  Phonetic  Writing,  1580,  and  the 
Pronunciation  of  Latin  in  the  xvi  th  Century. 

Bullokar  concludes  his  Book  at  Large  with  a  prose  chapter  be- 
tween two  poetical  ones.  The  poetry  is  so  bad  that  the  reader  will 
be  glad  to  pass  it  over.  The  prose  contains  a  little  information 
amidst  an  overpowering  cloud  of  words ;  and  as  a  lengthened  speci- 
men of  this  important  contribution  to  the  phonetic  writing  of  the 
xvi  th  century  is  indispensable,  I  shall  transliterate  his  Chapter  12. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  doing  so.  Long  a,  e,  y,  o  are  lengthened 
by  accents  thus  a,  ^,  {/,  6  when  they  apparently  mean  (aa,  ee,  n, 
oo),  and  *  is  said  to  be  lengthened  by  doubling  as  iy,  yi,  when  it 
would  also  be  (U)  according  to  the  only  legitimate  conclusion  at 
which  I  could  arrive  in  treating  of  Bullokar' s  pronunciation  of  this 
sound,  pp.  114,  817,  note.  The  mention  of  this  combination  iyt  yi, 
which  amounts  to  a  reduplication  of  *',  although  I  have  not  found  any 
instance  in  which  it  had  been  used  by  Bullokar,  and  the  constant 
omission  of  any  distinction  between  long  and  short  t,  confirm  the 
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former  theory  that  he  called  long  i  (ii).  In  the  present  transcript 
only  such  vowels  are  marked  long  as  Bullokar  has  actually  so 
marked,  or  indicated  by  rule,  as  (uu,  yy).  Bullokar' s  doubled 
consonants,  though  certainly  pronounced  single,  have  also  been 
retained.  Bullokar  has  also  a  sign  like  Greek  f  which  he  uses  for 
both  s  and  z,  but  which  he  identifies  with  s.  It  will  be  trans- 
literated (s)  or  (2)  according  to  circumstances.  Bullokar' s  gram- 
matical "  pricks  and  strikes"  are  entirely  omitted.  They  have  no 
relation  to  the  sound,  and  are  quite  valueless  in  themselves, 
although  he  laid  great  store  by  them.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
introduced  the  accent  mark,  for  which  he  has  no  sign.  The  title 
of  the  chapter  is  left  in  ordinary  spelling. 

f    The  12.  Chapter. 

Sheweth  the  vse  of  this  amendment,  by  matter  in  prose 
with  the  same  ortography,  conteining  arguments  for 
the  premisses. 

Hiir-in  iz  sheu'ed  an  ek'sersnz  of  dhe  amend'ed  ortog'rafi  biifoor 
sheu'ed,  and  dhe  yys  of  dhe  priks,  stm'ks,  and  noots,  for  devzYd'eq 
of  siliab'lz  akorcHq  tuu  dhe  ryylz  biifoor'  sheu'ed.  "Wheer-m  iz 
tuu  bii  noot'ed,  dhat  no  art,  ek'sers«Yz,  miks'tyyr,  si'ens,  or  okkyy- 
pas'ion,  what-soever,  iz  inklyyd'ed  in  oon  thiq  oon'li :  but  Hath 
in  it  severa'l  distiqk'swnz  elements,  prarsip'lz,  or  deviz'ionz,  bi 
dhe  wh/tsh  dhe  saam  kunreth  tuu  mz  perfet  yys.  And  bikauz- 
dhe  sz'q'g'l  deWz'ionz  for  iiq'bsh  spiitsh,  aar  at  dhis  dai  so  unper- 
fetli  pik'tyyred,  bi  dhe  elements  (wHtsh  wii  ka'l  let'terz)  pro- 
viYd'ed  for  dhe  saam  (az  mai  appiir  plain'li  in  dhis  foormer 
treet'is)  li  nav  set  furth  dhis  wurk  for  dhe  amend'ment  of  dhe 
saam :  whitsh  H  Hoop  w*l  bii  taa'k'n  in  gud  part  akkord'eq  tuu 
•mi  meen*«q :  for  dhat,  dhat  it  sha'l  sav  tshardzh-ez  in  dhe  elder 
sort,  and  sav  greet  tmn  in  dhe  Juth,  tuu  dhe  greet  komod*/t« 
of  a'l  estaats*,  un'tuu  whuum  it  iz  nes'esar«,  dhat  dheer  bii  a 
knoou'ledzh  of  dheir  dyyt^',  un'tuu  God  tshiif'b',  and  dhen  dheir 
dyy't*  oon  tuu  an  udlrer  :  in  knoou*iq  of  wh^'tsh  dyyti  kons^st'eth 
dhe  Hap'i  estaat'  of  manz  liiT :  for  ^'g'norans  kauz-eth  man'i  tuu 
goo  uut  of  dhe  wai,  and  dhat  of  a'l  estaats •,  in  whuum  ^g'norans 
duuth  rest:  wheer-bi  God  iz  greet'li  de's'pleez'ed,  dhe  kom'on 
kwi'etnes  of  men  nmd'ered:  greet  komon  welths  dev*Vd'ed, 
madzh'fl'straats  d«s-obei'ed,  and  infer'ibrz  desp^z-ed:  privat  gain 
and  eez  sowht  and  dheer-b*  a  kom'on  wo  wrowht. 

And  az  dhe  dzhudzh'ment  of  dhe  kom'on  welth  and  wo,  duuth 
not  li  in  privat  personz,  (and  spes*ia'lli  of  dhe  inferior  sort,)  jet 
owht  dheer  tuu  bii  in  even'  oon  a  kaar  of  mz  dyyfo',  dhat  niz 
privat  liif  bii  not  kon'trari  tuu  dhe  kom'on  kwi'etnes,  and  welth 
of  a'l  men  dzhen'era'lH,  (and  spes'ia'lli  of  dhe  wel  mind'ed  sort, 
whuu  aar  tuu  bii  boor'n  widha'l-  in  sum  respekts'  for  dheir  ig-no- 
rans,  when  it  reetsh'eth  not  tuu  dhe  giiviq  okkaz'ion  of  Ink  olffens* 
in  udlrer  :  for  whuu  kan  wash  niz  sandz  kleen  of  a'l  fa' Its  ? 
And  syyerli  (in  mi  opiu'ion)  az  fa'lts  nav  dheir  biigin'iq  of  dhe 
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f«rst  fa'l  of  Ad'am,  so  iz  dhe  saam  enkrees'ed  b&  ig'norans :  dhowh 
sum  wuuld  ter'm  it  tuu  bii  dhe  mudh'er  of  godimes  :  for  if  men 
weer  not  ig-norant,  but  did  knoou  wheer-in  tryy  felis'iti  did 
konsist,  dhei  wuuld  not  fa'l  in'tuu  soo  man'i  erorz,  tuu  dis-kwi'et 
dheir  miindz,  and  enda'n-dzher  dheir  bod'iiz  for  tran'sitori  th^qz, 
and  sunrtiimz  for  veri  trif'lz.  But  sum  wil  sai,  a'l  thiqz  in  dhis 
wor'ld  aar  tran'sitori,  wlu'tsh  Ii  wil  konfes-,  az  tuutsh'iq  a'l 
kree'tyyrz  and  ek'sersiizez  in  dhe  saam. 

Jet  dhe  gift  of  spiitsh  and  wriit'iq  iz  liik'liest  tuu  kontin-yy 
with,  dhe  last,  az  loq  az  dheer  iz  an'i  bii'iq  of  man :  and  for  dhat, 
it  iz  dhe  spes-ia'l  gift  of  God,  wheer-bi  wii  bii  instrukt'ed  of  uur 
dyy'tiz  from  tiim  tuu  Him,  booth  nuu,  nav  biin,  and  sha'l  bii  az 
loq  az  dheer  iz  an'i  bii'iq  of  man,  let  us  yyz  dhe  saam  in  dhe 
per'fetest  yys,  for  eez,  prof'it,  and  kontin-yyans,  whitsh  dhis 
amend'ment  wil  perfoo'r'm  in  iiqi«'sh  spiitsh,  and  nin'dereth  not 
dhe  reed'iq  and  wrwt'iq  of  udlrer  laq-gadzhez  :  for  Ii  Hav  left  uut 
no  let'ter  biifoor  in  yys.  And  dhowh  wii  duu  sum- what  vari  from 
udlrer  nas'ionz  in  dhe  naam'iq  of  sum  let'terz,  (spes'ia'lli  wheer 
wii  nav  differiq  suundz  in  vois,)  jet  dheer  iz  no  fa'lt  in  it,  as  loq 
az  wii  yyz  naamz  agririq  tuu  uur  ooun  laq'gadzh :  and  in  udlrer 
laq'gadzhez,  let  us  yyz  naamz  akkord'iq  tuu  dhe  suund  of  dhe  saam 
laq-gadzh,  dhat  wii  wuuld  leer'n,  if  dhei  bii  proviid'ed  of  sufis'e'ent 
let'terz :  and  if  dhe  ortog-rafi  for  dheir  laq-gadzh  bii  unperfet,  whuu 
niid  tuu  bii  offend'ed,  if  wii  (for  spiid'i  lee'r'niq)  yyz  fzg-yyrz  and 
naamz  of  let'terz,  akkord'iq  tuu  dhe  suundz  of  dheir  spiitsh. 

Dhe  Lat'in  mai  remain'  az  it  duuth,  bikauz*  it  iz  yyz-ed  in  30 
man'i  kmrtriiz,  and  dhat  buuks  print'ed  in  liqiand  mai  bii  yyz'ed 
in  udlrer  kmrtriz,  and  liik-wiiz  dhe  print'iq  in  udh'er  kun'triiz, 
mai  bii  yyz'ed  mir  :  but  if  a  teetsh'or  (for  dhe  eez  of  a  juq  iiqiish 
lee'r'nor  of  dhe  Lat'in)  duu  ad  dhe  striik  tuu  c.  g.  i.  v.1  bikauz'  of 
dheir  diverz  severa'l  suundz,  and  naam  th  az  it  weer  but  oon 
let*er,  az  th :  and  sai  dhat  :  u :  after  q  iz  syyperflyyus : 2  and 
tsha'ndzh  :s:  for  :s:  so  suund'ed  biitwinr  twuu  vuu'elz,  whuu 
kuuld  dzhust'K  fiind  fa'lt  with-a'l?  when  dhe  Lat'in  iz  so  suund'ed 
bi  us  iiqiish :  whitsh  unperfetnes  must  bii  maad  plain  bi  oon  wai 
or  udh'er  tuu  a  lee'r'nor  and  must  bii  duunn  eidh'er  bi  per'fet 
fig'yyr  of  per'fet  naam  agrii'iq  tu  niz  suund  in  a  word,  or  bi  dub''l 
naam'iq  of  let'terz  dub*'l  suund'ed :  udh'erwiiz,  dhe  lee'r'nor 
must  of  neses'siti  leer'n  bi  root,  ges,  and  loq  yys :  az  uur  nas'ion 
waz  driven  tu  duu  in  lee'r'niq  of  iiqii'sh  spiitsh  whitsh  waz 
nard'er  tuu  bii  lee'r'ned  (dhowh  nii  Had  dhe  suund  and  yys 
dheer-of  from  niz  in'fansi)  dhan  dhe  Lat'in,  wheer-of  nii  uirderstuud 
never  a  word,  nor  skant  nirardd  an'i  word  dheer-of,  suund'ed  in 
a'l  niz  liif  biifoor- ;  dhe  rez''n  neer-of  waz,  bikauz'  dhe  let'terz 
in  yys  for  Lat'in,  did  a'l'moost  furnish  ever*  severa'l  diviz'ion  in 
dhe  saam  spiitsh:  eksep'tiq  dhe  dub''l  suund'ed  lett'erz  afoor'-said: 

1  Bullokar  uses  c',  g\  v'  for  (s,  dzh,          2  Bullokar  writes  q  alone  for  gu  in 
v),  and  |,  for  (dzh).    Italics  here  in-      the  sense  of  (kw)  or  rather  (kw). 
dicate  ordinary  spelling. 
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whatsh  dub*'l  and  treb''l  suund'«'q  (no  duut)  gryy1  b*  korrup'fo'q 
dhe  saam  from  turn,  tuu  tnm,  b«  udher  nas'tonz,  or  be  dhe  Lat'mz 
dhemselvz'  nwq'g'led  with  uth'er  nas'ebnz :  for  (li  suppooz*)  dhe 
/taHan  duuth  not  at  dh«s  dai  maak  :«:  a  kon'sonant  biifoor  an1* 
vuu'el,  and  giiv  un'tuu  it  dhe  suund  of  :  dzh :  az  wii  iiq'Ksh  duu 
a'l'waiz  in  dhat  plas ;  but  maak'eth  it  a  sa'liab'l  of  *'t-self,  az  in 
dhis  word  liacob:  of  thrii  siliab'lz  in  Lat'm:  iacolm  of  foou'r 
siMab'lz  ;  and  wii  iiq'Ksh  sai,  dzhak'ob :  of  twuu  siHab'lz, 
dzhakob'us  of  thrii  siliab'lz  ;  and  in  miir  iiq'hsh  :  Dzhaamz  :  of 
oon  siliab'l ;  dhe  /taHan  a'l'so  for  dhe  suund  of  uur  :  dzh:  wm't'eth 
gi:  whitsh  iz  not  yyz'ed  in  dhe  Lat'm  bwt  \g\  ooni*  for  dhooz 
twuu  suundz  of  ,g,  and,  dzh :  or,  »',  biifoor •  a,  o,  u,  and  sunrtnm 
biifoor-  ,*,  in  Lat'm  :  \)i  wlwtsh  wii  mai  aTso  ges,  dhat  ,c,  in  Lat'm 
at  dhe  biignrtq  Had  dhe  suund  of  ,k,  oonie,  for  dhat,  dhat  dhe 
Lat'm  Hath  dhe  suund  of  :  k :  and  noo  udh'er  let'ter  jiild'ed  dhat 
suund,  but  ,c,  oonii  in  dhe  Lat'm  :  ekssept*  :qu:  suplred  dhe  ruum 
sum  t«Vm :  for  dhe  Lat'm  reseiv2  not  ,^,  nrtuu  dhe  num'ber  of  dheir 
let'terz.  And  for  dhe  ms'tq  suund  of  ,ct  (thownt  radh'er  tuu  bii 
krept  m  hi  Iitm1l  and  lit"'!)  dhe  Lat'm  was  sufYs's'entK  provwd'ed  b* 
dheir  let'er  ,«,  whuuz  suund  wii  iiq'Ksh  duu  moost  twmz  m  dhe 
Lat'm,  and  m  uur  o'ld  ortog'rafY,  yyz  in  dhe  suund  of  ,z,  when  ,s, 
kunreth  biitwiin'  twuu  vuu'elz  :  whitsh  ,2,  iz  thowht  tu  bii  no 
Lat'm  let'ter :  and  dheer-foor  it  mai  bii  thowht  dhat  dhe  Lat'm 
rint'b'  suund'ed  d«d  not  jiild  so  groon'eq  a  suund  in  dheir  hsWq 
suund  of  :  *. 

And  for  uur  thrii  suundz  yyz'ed  in  ,#,  dhe  Trent sh  duu  at  dh?s 
dai  yyz  oon'b'  twuu  un'tuu  it :  dhat  iz,  dhe  suund  agriHq  tuu  mz 
o'ld  and  kontm-yyed  naam,  and  dhe  suund  of  dhe  kon'sonant  ,#, 
wheer-b?'  wii  mai  a'l'so  ges,  dhat  dhe  Lat'm  at  dhe  biigm'«q  yyzed 
,v,  for  dhe  suund  of  dhe  kon'sonant :  and  yyz'ed  : u:  for  dhe  sound 
of  dhe  vuu'el. 

But  Huu-soever  dub*'l  or  treb''l  suund'«q  of  let'erz  kaam  m  : 
wh«  iz  it  not  lau'ful  tuu  enkrees*  let'terz  and  feg'yyrz,  when  suundz 
in  spiitsh  aar  enkrees'ed  ?  for  spiitsh  waz  kauz  of  let'terz :  dhe 
whe'tsh  whuu-soever  first  mvent'ed,  mi  sad  a  regard  tuu  dhe 
dm'z'/onz  dhat  mmt  bii  maad  in  dhe  vois,  and  waz  w*T«"q  tuu 
proved-  for  ever*  of  dhem,  az  wel  az  for  oon,  or  sum  of  dhem : 
and  if  (sms  dhat  tnm)  dhe  suundz  in  vois  nav  biin  fuund  tuu  bii 
man'*  moo  and  da'verz,  amoq'  sum  udh'er  pii'p'l,  wha'  shuuld  not 
let'terz  bii  aksept'ed,  tuu  furmsh  dhat  laq'gadzh  wh^'tsh  iz  prop-'r 
tuu  a  god'b'  and  s*v«l  nas'«bn  of  kontm'yya'l  guver'nment,  az 
dh«s  uur  nas'eon  iz?  and  dhe  bet'er  iz,  and  ev'er  sha'l  bii  if  leer'mq 
(with  Godz  gras)  flur^'sh  m  dhe  saam :  dhe  gruund  of  whe'tsh 
lee'r'mq,  and  dhe  yys  and  kontm'yyans  dheer-of  iz  let'terz,  dhe 

1  Bullokar  writes  "greV,  thre'w."  llth  Chap,  he  marks  as  synonymous 

He  represents  (ii)  by  e',  and  (u)  by  the  signs :  eV,  eX  v,  u,  e'w.    Hence 

v  or  u  with  a  small  semicircle  helow  his  gre'w,  thre'w  =  (gryy,  thryy)  and 

which   may  he  indicated  hy    Italics.  have  been  so  transcribed. 
Then     after    distinctly    referring    his 

simple  v  or  u  to  French  (yy),  in  his  2  Misprinted  (reseui). 
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un-perfetnes  wheer-of  over-thryy  man-i  gud  w«ts  at  dheir  biigur«q 
and  waz  kauz  of  loq  twin  lost  m  dhem  dhat  spiidd  best. 

Dhe  Lat'm  waz  moost-eez-e  tuu  us  iiq'Ksh  tuu  bii  lee-r'ned  fiist, 
biikauz-  of  xxj.  let'terz,  xiij.  or  xiiij.  weer  perfeth'  perfet,  agrira'q 
m  naam  and  suund,  and  no  let'ter  imspla'sed,  syyperflyyus,  or 
suund'ed,  and  not  wm't'n,  eksept*  in  abrevt'as'Vonz,  and  eksept*  b& 
m«s-yys  (az  li  taak  «t)  wii  iiq'Ksh  suund'ed  ignarus  az  aqnarus : 
magnus  az  maq-nus.  ATso  lignum  az  Kg'num,  and  so  of  udlrer 
wordz,  wheer  a  vutrel  kaam  nekst  biifoor*  :  g :  in  oon  stTlab'l,  and 
:n:  biigan*  an  udlrer  siHab'l  fol'oomq :  a'l-so  dhe  un-perfet 
let'terz  of  dub''l  or  treb''l  suund  in  Lat'm,  Had  oon  of  dhooz 
suundz,  agriHq  tuu  dhe  naam  ov  dhem,  so  dheer  want*ed  but  f*V 
or  siks  f/g*yyrz  or  let'terz  tuu  furm'sh  'evert  several  dmz'ton  of 
dhe  vois  m  dhe  Lat'm,  az  wii  iiq'hsh  suund  dhe  saam :  wHtsh  bii 
dheez,  c'  g*  i  v  v' x  (tuu  bii  suppooz'ed  radh-er  ab-yyz-ed  b« 
tsha'ndzh  of  tnm,  dhan  so  un-ser'tein  at  dhe  biigwriq,)  biis^Vdz• 
dhts,  dhe  Lat'm  Hath  dhe  aspnras'eon  or  let'ter  (h)  ver-i  siil'dum 
aft'er  an-i  kon*sonant  in  oon  sil'lab'l,  and  dhat  afVer  :t:  in  dhe 
suund  of  :th:  oon'K  and  after  :c:  in  dhe  suund  of  :k:  oon-K,  and 
aft'er  :r:  in  dhe  suund  of  :r:  ooni«,  in  a  feu  wordz  demved  from 
dhe  griik  ;  neidlrer  nath  dhe  Lat'm  dhe  suund  of,  tsh.  ii.  uu.  sh. 
dh.  w.  wh.  j,  (nor  dhe  suund  of  the  thrii  ha'lf  vuu-elz,  '1.  'm.  7n. 
in  dhe  perfet  suund  of  iiq*l«sh  spiitsh)  neidh'er  in  seq.g'l  let'ter, 
s«Mab'l,  nor  suund  m  word :  a'l  whztsh  aar  ver'tkom*on  in  iiq'U'sh 
spiitsh. 

Wheer-for  dhe  Lat'm  teetsh'orz,  w*th  Lat'm  ortog'rafr,  d«d  not 
(nor  kuuld)  snffte'ientl*  fur'm'sh  iiq-lish.  spiitsh  with  let'terz,  bwt 
patsh'ed  it  up  az  wel  az  dhei  kuuld  (or  at  dhe  leest,  az  wel  az  dhei 
wuuld)  but  notlwq  per'fet  for  iiqi«sh  spiitsh,  az  appiireth  b*  dhe 
foor-mer  tree^'s,  so  dhat  of,  xxxvij.  several  dmz't'onz  in  vois 
for  iiq'Ksh  spiitsh,2  oon'b'  dheez  siks,  a.  b.  d.  f.  h.  x.  weer  per'fetl* 
per'fet,  and  dheer-b*  xxxi  dmz'tbnz  in  vois  unperfeth'  fur'n«shed : 
wheer-of  sum  aar  ut'erb'  want*«q,  sum  dub*'l  or  treb'l  suund'ed, 
and  sum  mis-naanred,  biiswd*  sum  m«s-plaas'ed,  sum  wm'-t'n,  and 
not  suund'ed,  and  sum  suund'ed  dhat  aar  not  wmH'n.  "WTietsh 
un-per-fetnes  maad  dhe  naWv  iiq'Ksh  tuu  spend  loq  twrn  m  leefr'n«'q 
tuu  reed  and  wr«Vt  dhe  saam  (and  dhat  tshiif'b'  b«  root)  nol'p'n  b» 
kontm'yya'l  ek-serswz  biifoor*  Had  m  mz  eerz,  b*  Hii'ar«q 
udlrer,  and  b«  H«Z  ooun  yys  of  speek'«q  wh«'tsh  nii  waz  fain 
tuu  leen  moor  untuu',  dhan  tu  dhe  gncKq  of  dhe  o'ld  ortog'raf«, 
so  far  un-perfet  for  iiq'Ksh  spiitsh :  wh/tsh  Help  of  ek'sersnz 
biifoor'  sheu'ed  m  dhe  nat'iv  iiq'b'sh,  dhe  stra'n'dzher  was 
ut'terb*  void  of,  biiswd*  sum  stra'ndzh  dm'z'wmz  of  suundz  in 
vois  in  iiq'Ksh  spiitsh,  amoq*  stra'n'dzherz,  ut'terH  un-yyz'ed: 

1  Bullokar's  37  letters  as  given  in  his  a  second  enumeration  he  adds  k,  phy  r' 

eleventh  chapter  will  be  found  supra  p.  =  (k,  f,  *r). 
37, 1.  19  from  bottom.     Several  of  his 

letters  are  in  duplicate,  for  the  purpose  2  Bullokar's  signs  for  (s,  dzh,  dzh, 

of  keeping  his  spelling  like  the  old,  and  u,  v)  respectively,  the  second  and  third 

making  changes  chiefly  by  points.    In  being  the  same. 
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wlw'tsh  kauz'ed  dhem  at  dhe  first  smt,  not  oonit  tuu  kast  dhe 
buuk  awai-,  but  aTso  tun  the'qk  and  sai,  dliat  uur  spiitsh  waa 
so  ryyd  and  barbarus,  dhat  it  waz  not  tuu  bii  lee'rned,  b&  wmt'«q 
or  prmt'flq  :  whttsh  dz'spair  man't  of  uur  ooun  nas'z'on  (we'Hq  tuu 
leer'n)  d«d  fa'l  th'tuu :  for  dhe  moor  wt  l*tq  nil  was  tuu  fol'oou  dhe 
naam  of  dhe  let'ter,  dhe  fard'er-rof  nil  waz,  from  dhe  tryy  suund  of 
dhe  word :  and  ad'«q  mir-untuu*  an  un-pas'tent  and  un-d«skreet* 
teetsh'or,  man'i  gud  wets  weer  over-throou'n  tn  dhe  biignrtq, 
whuu  (udlrerwttz  mtnt  nav  gon  foo'rward,  not  oon'lt'tn  reed'tq 
and  wrttt't'q  dheir  nat'tv  laq'gadzh,  but  a'l'so  (bt  dhe  abtTttt  of 
dheir  friindz)  prosiid'ed  in  greet'er  duirt'qz,  tuu  dheir  ooun  prof-tt 
and  stei  in  dhe  konvon  welth  a'l'so :  of  whttsh  sort,  weer  dhe  juth 
of  noo'b'l  blud,  and  sutsh  az  Had  parents  of  greet  abtKtt :  whuua 
parents  (throwh  tend'er  luv1)  kuuld  not  hard'lt*  enfors*  dhem  tuu 
treed  dhat  pain-ful  maaz :  and  dhe  juth  fwnd^'q  it  Hard,  and  dheer- 
b*  Had  noo  delgnt*  dheer-m,  took  an'i  dhe  leest  okkaz'ebn  tuu  bii 
ok'kyyp^'ed  udh-erwm  wheer-bt  knoouiedzh  waz  lak'e'q  in  sutsh, 
m  whuum  dhe  kom'on  welth  (for  dheir  abil'iti  and  kred'?'t)  re- 
k^erred  moost,  and  sutsh  az  b»  a'l  reez''n  mint  bii  lints  tuu  gtVd 
udh'er,  and  steiz  tu  up-no'ld  udh'er,  nav  biin  drtv'n  mani  tiimst 
tuu  bii  gtYd'ed  bf  udh'er  dheir  far-znfer'ebrz  :  whuu  (for  neses'seti 
or  udher  okkaz*«bn)  man'i  tiimz  ab-yyz-  duu*eqz  pnvat,  and  sum*- 
tiim  pertain'iq  tuu  dhe  kom'on  welth,  whetsh  iz  tshiif'l*  maintein*ed 
b»  lee'r'mq  (Godz  gras  biifoor*  a'l  the'qz  prefer'ed) :  whztsh 
lee*r'n«q  tn  dhe  mfer'«brz,  kauz'eth  dyy  obei'df'ens  toward1  dhe 
syyper-tbrz,  and  birt'q  tn  dhe  syyper'«brz  teecheth  dyy  guver'nment, 
and  fwna'lb' teetsh'eth  a'l  estaats'  tu  Itv  tn  oon  yynttt  of  dhe  estaat* 
of  dhe  kom'on  welth,  evert  estaat*  tn  dheir  degrii-  and  kaTt'q, 
not  withuut'  dhe  part«'k'yylar  prof'tt,  ke^retnes,  and  saaf-gard  of 
evert  estaat* :  wheer-untuu'  if  li  nave  ad'ed  an*t  thz'q  bt  dh/s  mt 
amend'ment  of  ortog'raf/,  for  dhe  yys  and  prof'tt  of  lee'r'norz  and 
dhe  saam  aksept'ed  akkord'«ql«,  li  wtl  not  oon-b*  spiid-tb'  tmprmt. 
dhe  Granrar,  but  a'l'so  put  mt  nelp'tq  Hand  untuu.  a  nes*essar? 
Dik'stbnart  agrii*«'q  tuu  dhe  saam,  if  God  lend  me  ItVf,  and  dhat 
li  mai  bii  eez'ed  tn  dhe  bur'd'n,  dhat  dyytt  bt  nat'yyr  kompel'eth 
mii  spesta'llt'  tuu  taak  kaar  of. 

ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN  IN  THE  XVITH  CENTURY. 

Information  respecting  this  subject  is  given  incidentally  by  Pals- 
grave, Salesbury,  Smith,  Eullokar  and  Gill.  Palsgrave  generally 
illustrates  the  French  sounds  by  the  Latin,  "  when  pronounced 
aright"  (supra  p.  59),  implying  that  there  was  a  wrong,  and  there- 
fore perhaps  a  usual  pronunciation,  which  is  the  one  we  most  desire 
to  learn.  By  combining  these  authorities  the  result  seems  to  be  as 
follows. 

A  aa,  a,  ^E  ee,  B  b,  C  k,  s,  CH  k,  D  d,  dh,  th,  E  ee,  e,  F,  f, 
G  g,  dzh,  GN  qn,  H  H,  I  ei,  t,  J  dzh,  K  k,  L  1,  M  m,  N  n,  NG  qg, 
0  oo  o,  u,  (E  ee,  P  p,  QTJkw,  E  r,  S  s,  z,  T  t,  th,  TH  th,  U,  yy,  u, 
Vv,  Xks,  Y=I,  Zz. 

1  By  omission  of  the  diacritics,  this  word  is  misprinted  (lou). 
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A  may  have  been  (a,  a,  se),  but  probably  (a)  only. 

-SI,  OB  Palsgrave  says  (i,  10)  "be  written  in  latine  and  nat 
sounded,"  i.e.  I  suppose,  not  sounded  as  diphthongs.  It  seems 
clear  from  Smith  (supra  p.  121)  that  the  real  sound  of  M,  and 
therefore  probably  of  GE,  was  (ee). 

C  was  (k)  before  a,  o,  u  and  (s)  before  e,  i  according  to 
present  custom,  and  probably  (s)  before  se,  ce. 

CH=(k)  according  to  Bullokar,  supra  p.  842, 1.  19. 

D.  The  only  proper  sound  was  (d),  but  we  find  Palsgrave  saying 
of  French  D  (i,  30) :  "  D  in  all  maner  thynges  confermeth  hym  to 
the  general  rules  aboue  rehersed,  so  that  I  se  no  particular  thyng 
wherof  to  warne  the  lernar,  save  that  they  sounde  nat  d  of  ad  in 
these  wordes,  adultere,   adoptidn,  adoulcer,  like  th,  as  we  of  our 
tonge  do  in  these  wordes  of  latine  ath  athjuuandum  for  ad  adjuuan- 
dum  corruptly."     I  have  assumed  this  th  to  mean  (dh)  as  being 
derived  from  d.     But  Salesbury  writes  (kwdth)  for  quid. 

E.  Besides  the  regular  sound  of  (ee,  e),  Salesbury  shews  that 
(ii)  had  crept  in  occasionally,  compare  (liidzlr  ii)  =  legit,  p.  767.     I 
do  not  find  this  mentioned  by  any  other  authority. 

G=(g)  before  a,  o,  u  and  (dzh)  before  e,  i,  as  at  present.  Both 
Salesbury  and  Bullokar  note  and  stigmatise  the  use  of  (qn)  for  GN, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  general  use. 

I  short  =  (i)  throughout.  I  long  =  (ei)  in  Salesbury,  (ai)  in  Gill 
most  probably.  Whether  Bullokar  said  (ii)  or  (ei)  depends  on  his 
English  pronunciation  of  long  I.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  as 
well  as  Smith  (p.  112),  does  not  admit  the  sound  of  (ii)  in  Latin. 
Hence  Bullokar' s  sound  of  long  i  must  have  been  quite  distinct  from 
(ii),  as  (ii,  ii)  are  at  this  day  kept  quite  distinct  in  Iceland  and 
Teviotdale,  in  both  cases  perhaps  by  inclining  (ii)  towards  (ee), 
p.  544. 

T,  usually  (t),  but  when  final  often  (th)  as  (anrath)  amat,  ac- 
cording to  Salesbury,  see  D.  Palsgrave  also  finds  it  necessary  to 
say,  in  reference  to  the  French  word  est :  "  if  the  next  worde 
folowyng  begyn  with  a  vowell,  it  shall  be  sounded  et :  but  neuer  est 
sounding  s,  nor  eth,  soundynge  t  like  th,  for  t  hath  neuer  no  suche 
sounde  in  the  frenche  tonge,"  (i,  44),  which  seems  to  be  directed 
against  this  Latin  usage. 

TH=(th)  see  supra  p.  842,  1.  19. 

U  vowel,  when  long  seems  to  have  been  generally  (yy)  supra 
p.  841.  But  Palsgrave  seems  to  consider  this  wrong,  and  to  prefer 
(uu),  supra  p.  149.  The  short  vowel  could  have  been  nothing 
but  (u,  u). 

EXAMPLES. — Latin  spelling  in  Italics,  pronunciation  in  Roman 
letters. 

Salesbury  gives  :  agnus  aqfnus,  amat  anrath,  dederit  ded'er/th, 
dei  dee*ei,  dico  dei'ku,  ego  eg'u,  ignis  iq'ms,  Jesu  Dzhee-zyy, 
legit  lii'dzlw'th,  magnus  maq'nus,  qui  kwei,  quid  kwith,  sal  saul, 
sanctus  san'tus,  sol  sooul,  tibi  terbei,  tollis  toou'Ks,  tu  tyy,  vidi 
veiclei,  but  objects  to  every  one  of  these  pronunciations. 

Bullokar  writes,  translating  his  symbols  literatim :   Cicero  rheto- 
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rica  singulos  vicit,  Se's'ero  rethorska  seq-gyylooz  vrset,  corvus  non  voce 
cucullum  korvus  non  verse  kyykulium,  p.  4.  Georgius  Gigas  et 
Gilbertus  gerunt  gladium  ad  extinguendum  gillum  germinantem  in 
gula  Dzheordzhms  Dzhrgas  et  Galbertus  dzherunt  glad-mm  ad 
eksUqguen'dum  g^Trbum  dzhermman'tem  m  gyyia,  p.  5.  Injustus 
jejunat  jactuosb  non  juxta  juramentum  Johannis  mdzhus'tus  dzhe- 
dzhyynat  dzhaktyyo'ze  non  dzhuks'ta  dzhyyramen'tum  Dzhonan'- 
ms  p.  5.  Invisus  miser  non  delectatur  placidis  musis  mvrzus  mrzer 
non  delekta'tur  plas'Khs  myyzzs,  p.  6.  Vitiosi  judicium  fugiunt  ob 
punitionem  stultitia  sucevmo'zi  dzhyyd^Vmmfyy•dzlm^lt  ob  pyym- 
SKrnem  stulfaVeee  syyee.  Unus  vestrum  cumulavit  hunc  acervum 
yynus  ves'trum  kyymyyla'vet  nuqk  aser-vum,  p.  7.  Thraso, 
Tholes,  Thessalia,  Thra'so,  Thaies,  Thessai/a.  Ignarus,  magnus, 
lignum,  «'qna-rus,  maq-nus,  bq-num.  Bullokar  in  these  examples 
has  neglected  to  use  his  accents  which  mark  length. 

Gill  writes  a  few  Latin  names  thus,  the  numbers  refer  to  the 
pages  of  his  Logonomia :  Julius  Ccesar  Dzhyylms  Se'zar  43.  Cicero 
Saz-eroo  43,  85.  Terentia  Teren-tia  84.  Crassm  Kras-us  85. 
Hippia  Hi'p'm  85.  Sylla  Sil'a  85.  Quintius  Kmn'sms  86.  Venus 
Ven-us  100.  Cynthia  Sin-tMa  101.  Phoebe  Fee -be  101.  Charissa 
Karis-a  101.  Cory  don  Kor«'don  103.  Pyrocles  Piroo-kles  108. 

The  use  of  (ei)  for  long  I,  seems  to  guarantee  the  old  use  of  («V), 
which  may  have  been  Bullokar's  pronunciation.  And  the  use  of 
(yy)  for  long  TJ,  seems  to  confirm  the  conjecture  of  its  old  use  in 
the  same  sound,  supra  p.  246,  rather  than  (uu),  because  as  («) 
changed  into  (ei),  so  would  (uu)  have  changed  into  (ou),  whereas 
(yy)  is  naturally  preserved.  This  confirms  to  some  extent  the 
remark  on  p.  583,  note  8.  The  only  other  important  point  is  the 
non-development  of  si-,  ti-  before  a  vowel,  into  (sh«-),  hereby  con- 
firming the  absence  of  this  development  in  English,  supra  p.  214. 


§  5.     Alexander  Gill's  Phonetic  Writing,  1621,  with  an 
examination  of  Spenser's  and  Sidney's  Rhymes. 

Dr.  Gill,  born  in  the  same  year  as  Shakspere,  and  occupying  the 
high  literary  position  of  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  London, 
at  the  time  of  Shakspere' s  death,  must  obviously  be  considered  as 
the  best  single  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  more  educated 
classes  in  Shakspere' s  lifetime.  Hence  it  is  necessary  in  these 
examples  to  give  prominence  to  what  has  fallen  from  his  pen.  We 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  lament  that  Dr.  Gill  has  not  ex- 
plained the  value  of  all  his  signs  with  sufficient  clearness.  The 
reasons  why  I  suppose  his  j  to  have  been  (oi),  and  his  d  and  au  to 
have  been  (AA)  will  be  found  on  pp.  115,  145. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  transcribing  Dr.  Gill's  phonetic  passages 
arises  from  the  carelessness  of  the  printing.  Dr.  Gill  has  furnished 
a  list  of  Errata,  which  he  requests  may  be  corrected  before  reading, 
but  in  some  instances  these  contain  no  corrections  at  all,  and  they 
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are  exceedingly  deficient.  The  commencing  and  concluding  obser- 
vations create  difficulties : 

"  Syllabse  quae  natura  sua  communes  sunt,  possunt  etiam  indif- 
ferenter  per  vocales  longas  aut  breves  describi,  vt  (shal)  aut  (shAAl), 
(dans)  aut  (dAAns),  (bi  bii,  ded  deed,  whoom  whuum,  modher, 
mudher,  sai  saai,  mai  maai,  &c.)  Qusedam  accentu  variant,  vt  ibi 
dictum  est :  itaque  in  his  nil  titubabis.  Errata  leuiora  praeteribis : 

cognita   et  agnita   sic  restitues Quinetiam  characterum 

penuriam  in  I,  pro  J,  quoties  opus  refarcies.  Denique  capite  25  et 
deinceps,  accentuum  notatio,  longarum  vocalium  quantitati  veniam 
inveniet." 

It  is  evident  that  owing  to  these  errors  much  doubt  must  be  felt 
"by  a  reader  of  the  xixth  century  on  many  of  the  very  points 
respecting  which  precise  information  is  desirable.  I  had  en- 
deavoured to  correct  errors  by  a  reference  to  other  occurrences  of 
the  same  word.  But  after  much  consideration  I  determined  to 
give  a  literal  transcript  of  the  text  as  it  stands,  as  I  have  done 
for  Hart  and  Bullokar,  correcting  only  the  errors  marked  in  the 
errata  and  supplying  the  accent  mark  (*),  so  that  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion.  I  have  used  (*)  for  the  short «', 
believing  it  to  have  been  the  sound  intended  by  Dr.  Gill.  See  also 
§  7  of  this  Chapter.  But  I  have  let  (i)  stand  for  short  i  when  it 
appeared  to  be  a  misprint  for  i'=(ii). 

Almost  the  only  examples  of  phonetic  writing  as  such,  given  by 
Dr.  Gill,  are  Psalms  62,  67,  96,  97,  104  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  as  that  version  had  only  been  published  ten  years 
when  his  book  appeared,  these  transcripts  possess  a  peculiar  interest 
and  are  given  at  length. 

The  poetical  examples  are  chiefly  adduced  to  give  instances  of 
rhetorical  figures,  and  are  principally  taken  from  Spenser  and 
Sidney, — not  one  line  from  Shakspere  being  quoted  throughout  the 
book,  which  need  not  excite  surprise,  as  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Shakspere's  plays  did  not  appear  till  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  Gill's  second  edition.  There  are  a  few  epigrams  from  Harring- 
ton, a  poem  of  Withers,  a  song  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  one  or  two 
other  songs  cited.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  all  the  longer 
quotations  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  poem,  and  to  collect  the  other  quotations  according  to 
the  authors.  We  have  thus  a  very  tolerable  collection  of  literary 
examples  differing  materially  from  the  dry  sticks  furnished  by 
Hart  and  Bullokar.  Their  main  interest,  however,  consists  in  their 
being  written  phonetically  by  a  man  who  was  contemporary  with 
nearly  all  the  writers,  and  who  therefore  was  able  to  furnish  us 
with  the  pronunciation  of  English  current  in  their  time.  We  shall 
not  go  far  wrong  if  we  read  like  Dr.  Gill.  At  the  same  time  he 
clung  to  the  older  form  of  pronunciation,  not  admitting  Harts  (ee) 
for  ai,  although  he  does  allow  (deseev,  konseev)  which  were  the 
current  pronunciations  of  the  xvn  th  century,  and  apparently  ad- 
mitted (ai,  AA)  which  properly  also  belong  to  that  period.  It  will 
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be  found  that  his  quotations  from  Spenser  often  differ  from  Mr. 
Morris's  (Globe)  edition,  sometimes  designedly,  sometimes  perhaps 
from  carelessness. 

How  far  Dr.  Gill's  pronunciation  represented  that  of  Spenser, 
Sidney,  and  the  other  authors  themselves,  is  an  interesting  question  ; 
but  there  is  no  direct  means  of  answering  it.  The  only  path  open  is 
an  examination  of  their  rhymes.  Accordingly  Spenser's  and  Sidney's 
rhymes  will  be  considered  immediately  after  the  specimens  which 
Gill  has  given.  And  in  the  last  section  of  this  chapter  not  only 
Shakspere's  rhymes,  but  also  his  puns  will  be  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  individual  pronunciation. 

Extracts  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen. 

The  references  are  to  the  book,  canto,  and  stanza  of  the  F.  Q.,  and  to  the  page 
of  Gill's  Logonomia. 

Mutsh  gan  dhei  praaiz  dhe  triiz  so  straikht  and  nai 

Dhe  saiHq  pain,  dhe  see'dar  proud  and  tAAl, 

Dhe  vainprop  elm,  dhe  popiar  never  drai, 

Dhe  biild-er  ook,  sool  kz'q  of  forests  AA!, 

Dhe  as'pm  gud  for  staavz,  dhe  sarpres  fyyneral. 

1,1,  8,  p.  105. 

Dhe  laa'd*  sad  tu  sii  mz  soor  konstraint', 
Kraid  out,  Nou  nou,  str  knaikht,  sheu  what  Juu  bii. 

1,  1, 19,  p.  108. 

Nou,  when  dhe  rooz'«-f«q'gred  monre'q  faier 
"Wee*n  of  aadzhed  Tarthoonz  safern  bed, 
Had  spred  Her  pur-pl  roob  thrukh  deu*«  aier, 
And  dhe  naikh  rolz  Trtan  diskuvered. 

1,  2,  7,  p.  106. 

Az  when  tuu  ramz,  ste'rd  w*th  amb/s*ras  praid, 
iFaikht  for  dhe  ryyl  of  dhe  fair  fliis'ed  flok  ; 
Dheir  nonred  fronts  so  feers  on  eidh-er  said 
Du  miit,  dhat  w*th  dhe  ter*or  of  dhe  shok 
Aston-ted  booth  stand  sens-les  as  a  blok, 
Forget'ful  of  dhe  naq^q  vektorai : 
So  stuud  dheez  twain  unmuuved  az  a  rok. 

1,  2, 16,  p.  99. 

.  .  .  Mers*',  mers/  (Szr)  voutsaaf*  tu  sheu 
On  sil'i  daam  subdzhekt*  tu  hard  imstshans'. 

1,  2,  21.  p.  116. 
H^z  dii'erest  Laa'd*  deed  wtth  feer  nii  found, 

1,  2,  44.  p.  ill. 
Her  siinra'q  deed  nii  found,  we'th  fain'ed  feer. 

1,  2,  45.  p.  ill. 

gi  mai  frail  eiz  dheez  lainz  w*th  teerz  du  stiip, 
Tu  th«'qk  sou  shii,  thrukh  gail'ful,  han'dhq 
Dhokh  tryy  az  tutsh,  dhokh  daukh'ter  of  a  k«q, 
Dhokh  faair  az  ever  b'v«q  waikht  waz  fair, 
Dhokh  not  tin.  word  nor  diid  tl  meretoq, 
/z  from  Her  knaikht  divors*ed  «n  dispair'. 

1,  3,  2.  p.  114. 
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Of  graiz-li  Plirto  shii  dhe  dAAkht'er  waz, 

And  sad  Proserpma  dhe  kwiin  of  hel : 

Jet  shii  did  thiqk  Her  pirerles  wurth  tu  pas 

Dhat  parentadzh,  with  praid  shii  so  did  swel : 

And  thun'driq  Dzhoov  dhat  naikh  in  nevn  duth  dwel 

And  wiild  dhe  world,  shii  klainred  for  her  sair ; 

Or  if  dhat  an**  els  did  Dzhoov  eksel* ; 

For  tu  dhee  narest  shii  did  stil  aspair 

Or  if  ooukht  narer  weer  dhen  dhat,  did  it  deezarr. 

1,  4, 11.  p.  110. 

Ful  man'i  mis'tshiifs  fol'ou  kryyel  wrath ; 
Abhored  blud-shed,  and  tyymuHyyus  straif, 
Unman 'li  murdher,  and  unthri'fti  skath, 
Bfc't-er  dispait,  with  raqk'erus  rust'*  knaif, 
Dhe  swel'i'q  spliin,  and  fren*z»  radzh'eq  raif. 

1,  4,  35.  p.  106. 

Dhe  WAA!Z  weer  nai,  but  noth'f q  stroq,  nor  tluk ; 
And  goold-n  fuuil  AA!  over  dhem  dtisplaaid' : 
Dhat  pyyrest  skai  with  braikht'nes  dheei  dismaaid'. 

1,  4,  4.  p.  98. 

With  ntd'eus  nor'or  booth  togeedh'er  smait, 
And  sous  so  soor,  dhat  dheei  dhe  nevn  afrai*. 

1,  5,  8.    p.  98. 

Hii  dzhent'lai  askt,  wheer  AA!  dhe  piip'l  bii, 
Wlw'tsh  in.  dhat  staat'li  biild'iq  wunt  tu  dwel  ? 
"Whuu  an'swereed  Htm  ful  soft,  Hii  kuuld  not  tel. 
Hii  askt  again-,  wheer  dhat  saam  knaikht  was  laid, 
Whoom  greet  Orgo'lfb  with  pyyis'ans  fel 
Had  maad  HIZ  kai'ttv  thral?  again'  Hii  said, 
Hii  kuuld  not  tel.     Hii  asked  dhen,  whitsh  wai 
Hii  in  maikht  pas  ?    /gnaa'ro  kuuld  not  tel. 

1,  8,  32.    p.  111. 

But,  neidh'er  dark'nes  foul,  nor  fil'thi  bandz 
Kor  noi'us  smel,  mz  purpooz  kuuld  withnoold*. 

1,  8,  40.    p.  104. 

But  noi'us  smel  mz  pur'pooz  kuuld  not  noould 
But  dhat  with  kon-stant  zeel  and  kouradzh  boould, 
Aft'er  loq  painz  and  laa'bors  man-ifoould ; 
Hii  found  dhe  meenz  dhat  priz'ner  up  tu  reer. 

1,  8,  40.    p.  105. 

Dhen  shal  ai  juu  rekount-  a  ryy-ful  kaas 
(Said  nil)  dhe  whi'tsh  with  dhis  unluk'i  ei 
gi  laat  biineld- ;  and  Had  not  greet' er  graas 
Mii  reft  from  it,  had  biin  partaak'er  of  dhe  plaas. 

1,  9,  26.    p.  100. 

Wii  met  dhat  vil'an,  dhat  vail  mis'kreant, 
Dhat  kurs-ed  waikht,  from  whoom  ai  skaapt  whaileer, 
A  man  of  Hel,  dhat  kAAlz  Himself'  Despair'. 

1,  9,  28.    p.  105. 

For  what  Hath  laif,  dhat  mai  it  luved  maak  ? 
And  givz  not  raadh'er  kAAz  it  dai'lai  tu  forsaak  ? 
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Feer,  siknes,  aadzh,  los,  laa'bor,  soroou,  straif, 

Pain,  Huq-ger,  koold,  dhat  maaks  dhe  Hart  tu  kwaak ; 

And  ever  fik'l  fortyyn  radzh'iq  raif ; 

:AAl  whitsh,  and  thouz-andz  moo,  duu  mak  a  loth -sum  laif. 

1,  9,  44.     p.  103. 

Hii  dhat  dhe  blud-red  bil'oouz,  laik  a  WAA! 
On  eidh'er  said  dispart'ed  with  mz  rod ; 
Til  AA!  niz  arnrai  drai-fuut  thrukh  dhem  jod. 

1,  10,  53.    p.  106. 

Dhis  said,  adoun*  mi  luuk'ed  tu  dhe  ground 
Tu  naav  returnd* ;  but  daazed  weer  niz  ein 
Thrukh  pas'iq  braikht'nes  whitsh  did  kwait  konfound' 
Hiz  fiib'l  sens,  and  tuu  eksiid'iq  shain. 
So  dark  aar  thiqz  on  eerth  kompaard  tu  thiqz  divain'. 

l,  10,  67.    p- 116. 

So  doun  mi  fel,  and  fuurth  mz  laif  d*d  breeth 
Dhat  van'«sht  m*tu  smook,  and  kloud'ez  swift : 
So  doun  nii  fel,  dhat  dh-erth  Htm  underneeth* 
Did  groon,  az  f iibi  so  greet  lood  tu  lift : 
So  doun  nii  fel,  az  a  nyydzh  rok'i  klift 
Whuuz  fAAls  foundaa-sion  waavz  hav  washt  awai', 
And  rooul'thg  doun  greet  Nep-tyyn  duth  dismai', 
So  doun  mi  fel,  and  laik  a  heep-ed  moun'tain  lai. 

1,  11,  54.    p.  121. 
.  .  .  moost  wretsh-ed  man 

Dhat  tu  afek-sibnz  duz  dhe  braid'l  lend : 

In  dheir  begih'nt'q  dhei  ar  week  and  wan, 

But  suun  throukh  suf-ferans,  groou  tu  feerful  end  : 

Whailz  dhei  are  week,  bitaimz*  with  dhem  kontend', 

For  when  dhei  oons  tu  perfekt  streqth  du  groou, 

Stroq  warz  dhei  maak,  and  kryyel  bat'ri  bend 

Gainst  fort  of  Eeez-n,  it  tu  overthroou. 

"Wrath  dzhel'osi,  griif,  luv,  dhis  skwair  nav  laid  thus  loou. 

Wrath  dzhel'osi,  griif,  luv,  du  dhus  ekspel* 
Wrath  is  a  fair,  and  dzhel'osi  a  wiid ; 
Griif  iz  a  flud,  and  luv  a  mon-ster  fel  : 
Dhe  fair  of  sparks,  dhe  wiid  of  lit'l  siid ; 
Dhe  flud  of  drops,  dhe  mon-ster  filth  did  briid : 
But  sparks,  siid,  drops,  and  filth  du  thus  delar  : 
Dhe  sparks  suun  kwentsh,  dhe  spriq-iq  siid  outwiid', 
Dhe  drops  drei  up,  and  filth  waip  kleen  awai*, 
So  shal  wrath,  dzhel'osi,  griif,  luv,  dai  and  dekar. 

2,  4,  34.  35.    p.  123. 

No  trii,  whuuz  bran'tshez  did  not  braavli  spriq ; 
No  brantsh,  wheron*  a  fain  burd  did  not  sit ; 

No  burd,  but  did  His  shril  noot  swiit'lai  siq ; 

No  soq,  but  did  kontairr  a  luvlai  dit, 

Triiz,  bran'tshez,  burdz,  and  soqz,  weer  fraanved  fit 

For  to  alyyr  frail  maindz  tu  kaar-les  eez : 

Kaarles  dhe  man  suun  woks,  and  niz  week  wit 
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"Waz  overkum  of  thiq  dhat  did  mm  pleez. 

So  pleez-ed,  did  niz  wrath'ful  kuuradzh  fair  apeez-. 

2,  6, 13.    p.  123. 

And  iz  dher  kaar  in  neevn  ?  and  iz  dher  luv 
In  Heevnlai  spirits  tu  dheez  kree'tyyrz  baas, 
Dhat  mai  kompas'ion  of  dheir  iiviz  muuv  ? 

2,  8,  1.    p.  118. 

.  .  .  AA!  dhat  plees'iq  iz  tu  liviq  eer, 
Waz  dheer  konsort'ed  in  oon  Harmonii. 
Burdz,  vois'ez,  irrstryyments,  waa'terz,  waindz,  AA!  agrii. 

Dhe  dzhoi'us  burdz  shroud -ed  in.  tsheerful  shaad 

Dheir  noots  un*tu  dhe  vois  attenvpred  swiit : 

Dh-  andzheel'ikal  soft  trenrbliq  vois'ez  maad 

Tu  dh-  m'stryyments  divain*  respon'dens  miit : 

Dhe  sil-ver  sound'iq  in-stryyments  did  miit 

"With  dhe  baaz  murmur  of  dhe  waa'terz 

Dhe  waa'terz  fAAl  with  dif'erens  diskriit* 

Nou  soft,  nou  loud,  mrtu  dhe  waind  did 

Dhe  dzhent'l  war'bliq  waind  loou  answered  un'tu  AA!. 

2,  12,  70.  71.    p.  118. 
Ne  let  mz  faair-est  Sin'thia  refyyz- 

/n  mir-orz  moor  dhen  oon  Herself'  tu  sii, 

But  eidh'er  Glooriaa'na  let  nir  tshyyz 

Or  in  Belfee'be  fash'ioned  tu  bii : 

In  dh-  oon  Her  ryyl,  in  dh-  odh-er  Her  raar  tshas-titii. 

Pref.  to  3,  st.  5.    p.  101. 

Hyydzh  see  of  sor-oou,  and  tempest'eus  griif, 
Wheerin*  mai  fiib'l  bark  iz  tos'ed  loq, 
Far  from  dhe  noop'ed  naavn  of  reliif- : 
"WTiai  du  dhai  kryyel  bil'ooz  beet  so  stroq, 
And  dhai  moist  moun'tainz  eetsh  on  odher  throq, 
Threet'iq  tu  swal'oou  up  mai*  feer-ful  laif  ? 
0  du  dhai  kryyel  wrath  and  spait'ful  wroq 
At  leqth  alar,  and  stint  dhoi  storm 'i  straif, 
Whitsh  in  dheez  trub'led  bou-elz  rainz  and  raadzh'eth  raif. 
For  els  mai  fiibi  ves'el,  kraazd  and  kraakt, 
Kan-ot  endyyr-. 

3,4,8,    p.  99. 

Fordhai'  shii  gaav  Him  warn-iq  everi  daai 
Dhe  luv  of  winren  not  tu  entertain* ; 
A  les-n  tuu  tu  Hard  for  liviq  klaai. 

3,  4,  26.    p.  100. 

So  tik'l  bii  dhe  termz  of  mortAAl  staat, 
And  ful  of  sut'l  sof'izms  whitsh  du  plai 
"With  dub'l  sens'ez,  and  with  fAAls  debaat.* 

3,4,28.    p.  97. 

TJnthaqk'ful  wretsh  (said  nii),  iz  dhis  dhe  miid 
"With  whitsh  Her  soverain  mer'si  dhou  dust  kwait  ? 
Dhai  laif  shii  saaved  bai  ner  graa-sms  diid : 
But  dhou  dust  meen  w*th  vtl'enus  d/spait' 
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Tu  blot  Her  oiror  and  Her  neevnli  laikht. 
Dai,  radh-er  dei,  dhen  so  disloi'alai 
Diim  of  Her  naikh  dezert',  or  siim  so  laikht, 
Faair  deeth  it  iz  tu  shun  moor  shaam,  dhen  dai ; 
Dai,  radh-er  dai,  dhen  ever  luv  disloi'alai. 

But  if  tu  luv  dtsloraitai  it  bii, 

Shal  ai  dhen  naat  Her  [dhat]  from  deeth'ez  door 

Mii  broukht  ?  an,  far  bii  sutsh  reprootsh*  from  mii. 

What  kan  ai  les  du  dhen  Her  luv  dherfoor-, 

Sith  ai  Her  dyy  reward*  kannot'  restoor  ? 

Dai,  raadh'er  dai,  and  dai'iq  duu  Her  serv, 

Dai'iq  Her  serv,  and  Kviq  Her  adoor*. 

Dhai  laif  shii  gaav,  dhai  laif  shii  duth  dezerv. 

Dai,  raadh'er  dai,  dhen  ever  from  Her  servis  swerv. 

3,  6,  45.  46.     p.  121. 

Diskurteus,  disloi'AAl  Brit'omart ; 
What  ven-dzhans  dyy  kan  ek'wal  dhei  dezart ; 
Dhat  nast  with  shaanrful  spot  of  sin'ful  lust, 
Defaild-  dhe  pledzh  koimVed  tu  dhai  trust  ? 
Let  ugiai  shaam  and  endies  in'famai 
Kul'er  dhai  naam  with  foul  reproo'tshez  rust. 

4,  1,  53.    p.  118. 

Amoq*  dheez  knaikhts  dheer  weer  thrii  bredh'ern  boould, 

Thrii  booulder  bredh'ern  never  wer  ibonr, 

Born  of  oon  niudlrer  in  oon  nap'i  moould, 

Born  at  oon  burdlren  in  oon  nap-i  morn, 

Thraiz  nap'i  mudlrer,  and  thrais  hap'*  morn, 

Dhat  boor  thrii  sutsh,  thrii  sutch  not  tu  bii  fond. 

Her  naam  waz  Ag'ape,  whuuz  tshil'dren  weern 

:  AA!  thrii  az  oon ;  dhe  first  naikht  Praramond, 

Dhe  sek'ond  Dai'amond,  dhe  juq'gest  Trai'amond. 

Stout  Prai-amond,  but  not  so  stroq  tu  straik ; 
Stroq  Dai'amond,  but  not  so  stout  a  knaikht ; 
But  Trai-amond,  waz  stout  and  stroq  alaik*. 
On  Hors'bak  yyzed  Traramond  tu  faikht, 
And  Prai'amond  on  fuut  Had  moor  delait* ; 
But  Hors  and  fuut  knyy  Dai'amond  tu  wiild, 
With  kurt'aks  yyzed  Dai'amond  tu  smait ; 
And  Trai-amond  tu  nand'l  speer  and  shiild, 
But  speer  and  kurt'aks  both,  yyzd  Prai'amond  in  f  iild. 
4,  2,  41,  42.    p.  124. 

.  .  .  Doun  on  dhe  blud'i  plain 
Herself-  shii  thryy,  and  teerz  gan  shed  amain', 
Amoqst-  Her  teerz  immiks'iq  prai'erz  miik, 
And  with  Her  prai'erz,  reez'nz  tu  restrain* 
From  blud'i  straif. 

4,  3,  47.    p.  110. 
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Shii  Held  nir  wrath-fill  Hand  from  veirdzhans  soor. 
But  drAA'iq  neer,  eer  nil  nir  wel  biheld : 
Iz  dhis  dhe  faith  (shii  said  ?)  and  said  no  moor, 
But  turnd  mi  fast,  and  fled  awai*  for  evermoor. 

4,  7,  36.    p.  103. 

Fresh  shad'oouz,  fit  tu  shroud  from  sun'i  rai ; 
Fair  landz,  tu  taak  dhe  sun  in  seez*n  dyy ; 
Swiit  spriqz,  in  whitsh  a  thouz'and  nimfs  did  plai ; 
Soft  runrbliq  bruuks,  dhat  dzhent'l  slumVer  dryy ; 
Heikh  reered  mounts,  dhe  landz  about  tu  vyy ; 
Loou  luuk'iq  daalz,  disloind*  from  konron  gaaz ; 
Delait'ful  bourz,  tu  sol-as  luverz  tryy ; 
Fair  lab'erinths,  fond  rmrerz  eiz  tu  daaz  : 
:AAl  whitsh  bai  naa'tyyr  maad,  did  naa'tyyr  self  amaaz'. 

4,  10,  24.    p.  114. 

But  mi  Her  sup-liant  nandz,  dhooz  nandz  of  goold ; 
And  iik  Her  f  iit,  dhooz  f  iit  of  silver  trar 

Whitsh  sooukht  unraikh'teusnes  and  dzhust'is  soold, 

Tshopt  of,  and  naild  on  naikh,  dhat  AA!  maikht  dhem  bmoold'. 

5,  2,  26.    p.  ill. 

Extracts  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

.  .  .  Keez'n  tu  mi  pas'ion  iild'ed 
Pas'ion  un*tu  mi  raadzh,  raadzh  tu  a  nast'i  revendzh*. 

3,  i.    p.  no. 

And  naaviq  plaast  mai  thoukhts,  maithoukhts  dhus  plaa'sed  mii, 
Mii  thoukht ;  nai,  syyr  ai  waz,  ai  waz  in  faair'est  "Wud 
Of  Samothe'a  land,  a  land  dhat  whail'um  stuud 
An  on-or  tu  dhe  world,  whail  on-or  waz  dheir  end. 

4,  9.    p.  113. 

Dhe  feir  tu  sii  mii  wroqd  for  aq-ger  burn-eth, 
Dhe  aai'er  in  teerz  for  main  afh'k'sion  wiip'eth, 
Dhe  see  for  griif  tu  eb  niz  floou'iq  turn'eth, 

Dhe  eerth  with  pi't'i  dul  Her  sen'ter  kiip'eth, 

Faam  iz  with  wund'er  blaaz*ed, 

Taim  fliiz  awai'  for  soroou, 

Plaas  stand'eth  stil  amaaz'ed, 

Tu  sii  mai  naikht  of  iivlz  whitsh  nath  no  moroou. 

Alas,  AA!  ooniai  shii  no  pit'i  taak'eth 

Tu  knoou  mai  miz'eraiz,  but  tshaast  and  kryyel 

Mai  fAAl  nir  gloo'ri  maak'eth. 

Jit  st*l  niz  eiz  giv  tu  mai  flaamz  dheir  fyyel. 
Fair,  burn  mii  kwait  til  sens  of  bunriq  leev  mii  : 
Ai'er,  let  me  drAA  dhis  breth  no  moor  in  aq-guish : 
See,  dround  in  dhii  of  vi'tal  breth  bireev  mii : 
Erth,  taak  dhis  eerth  wheerin*  mai  spir'its  laq'guish : 

Faam,  sai  ai  waz  not  born, 

Taim,  nast  mai  dai'iq  ou*er : 

Plaas,  sii  mai  graav  uptorn- 

Fair,  ai'er,  see,  eerth,  faam,  taim,  plaas,  sheu  juur  pour. 
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Alas*,  from  AA!  dheir  helps  am  ai  eksaild*, 
For  nerz  am  ai,  and  deeth  feerz  mi  displeez'yyr  ; 
Fai  deeth,  dhou  art  bigail'ed, 
Dhokh  ai  bii  nerz,  shii  sets  bai  mil  no  treez'yyr. 

3, 15.    p.  125. 

Extracts  from  Sir  John  Harrington's  Epigrams  (A.D.  1561-1612. 
Fai  but  a  mans  d^'sgraast•,  noo'ted  a  novts. 
Yee  but  a  mans  moor  graast,  noo'ted  of  no  vais. 
Dhe  miid  of  dhem  dhat  luv,  and  du  not  liv  ami's*. 

2, 17.    p.  113. 

gi  kAAld  dhii  oons  mai  dii*eerest  Mai  in  vers. 
"Whitsh  dhus  ai  kan  interpret  if  ai  wil, 
Mai  dii-erest  Mai,  dhat  iz,  mai  kost'liest  i\. 

2,  81.    p.  112. 

Tu  praaiz  mai  waif,  JUUT  dAAkht'er,  (so  ai  gadlrer) 
Juur  men  sai  shii  resenrbleth  moost  H*r  fadh'er. 
And  ai  no  les  tu  praiz  jruur  sun,  Her  brudlrer, 
Affirm*  dhat  sii  iz  tuu  mutsh  laik  m'z  mudlrer. 
Ei  knoou  not  *'f  wii  dzhudzh  araikht',  or  er, 
But  let  Him  bii  laik  Juu,  so  ai  laik  Her. 

2,  96.    p.  112. 

Markus  neer  seest  tu  ven'ter  AA!  on  praim, 
Til  of  HIZ  adzh  kwait  waas-ted  waz  dhe  praim. 

2,  99.    p.  112. 

Wheer  dwelz  Mister  Kaar'les  ? 

Dzhest'erz  nav  no  dwelp»q. 
Wheer  laiz  m  ? 

In  m'z  tuq  bai  moost  menz  telp«q. 
Wheer  boordz  ni  ? 

Dheer  wheer  feests  aar  found  bai  smeHq. 
Wheer  baits  m  ? 

:AAl  behaind-,  gainst  AA!  men  jel'tq. 

3,  20.    p.  118. 

Konsern*«q  waivz  noould  dlws  a  ser-tain  ryyl, 
Dhat  tf  at  first  Juu  let  dhem  naav  dhe  ryyl, 
Juurself*  at  last  w*th  dhem  shal  naav  no  ryyl, 
Eksept*  Juu  let  dhem  ever-moor  tu  ryyl. 

3,  33.    p.  109. 

Songs  and  Miscellaneous  Extracts. 
What  if  a  dai,  or  a  munth,  or  a  jeer, 

Rroun  dhai  dezairz*  with  a  thousand  wisht  konten*t*qz  ? 
Kannot  dhe  tshauns  of  a  naikt  or  an  ouer 

Kros  dhai  delaits*  w^'th  a  thousand  sad  tormen'ttqz  ? 
For-tyyn,  on*or,  beu*ti,  Jyyth, 
Aar  but  blos'umz  draiq  [daHq]  : 

Wan-ton  pleez*yyr,  doot'iq  luv, 

Aar  but  shad'doouz  flai*iq. 

•AA!  our  dzhoiz,  aar  but  toiz 

gid'l  thoukhts  deeseev'iq. 
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Noon  Hath  poirer  of  an  oirer 
Jn  dheir  laivz  bireev«'q. 

Thomas  Campian.    p.  144,  with  the  music. 
Faaier  bai  na'tyyr  biHq  born, 
Borooud  beu'U'  shii  duth  skorn. 
Hii  dhat  k«s*eth  Her,  niid  feer 
Noo  unHool'sum  vermsh  dheer ; 
For  from  dhens,  mi  ooniei  seps 
Dhe  pyyr  nek'tar  of  Her  Kps : 
And  with  dhez  at  oons  mi  klooz'ez, 
Melt*«'q  ryybiz,  tsher«z,  rooz-ez. 
George  Withers,    p.  98. 

Nou  dhat  dhe  nerth  iz  kround  with  smaiHq  faier 
And  sum  du  dr«'qk,  and  sum  du  dAAns, 
Sum  r«q 
Sum  s«q, 

And  AA!  du  straiv  t-  advAAns- 
Dhe  myyz'ik  narer : 

"Wheerfoor  shuuld  ai 
Stand  srlent  bai  ? 
Whuu  not  dhe  leest 
Booth  luv  dhe  kAAz  and  AA'torz  of  dhe  feest. 

Ben  Jonson,  ode  14.     p.  143. 
Main  eiz,  no  eiz,  but  foun-tainz  of  mai  teerz : 
Mai  teerz,  no  teerz,  but  fludz  tu  moist  mai  Hart : 
Mai  nart,  no  Hart,  but  Harbour  of  mai  feerz : 
Mai  feerz,  no  feerz,  but  f  iiHq  of  mai  smart. 

Mai  smart,  mai  feerz,  mai  Hart,  mai  teerz,  main  eiz, 
Ar  blaind,  draid,  spent,  past,  waast'ed  m'th  mai  kraiz. 
And  Jtt  main  eiz  dhokh  blaind,  sii  UAAZ  of  griif : 
And  j»t  mai  teerz,  dhokh  draid,  run  doun  amaain* : 
And  J«t  mai  Hart,  dhokh  spent,  atendz'  reliif- : 
And  J«t  mai  feerz,  dhokh  past,  mkrees'  mai  paain : 
And  jit  ai  l*v,  and  livt'q  fiil  moor  smart : 
And  smart*«q,  krai  in  vain,  Breek  hev«  Hart. 

SONG,  "  Break  Heavy  Heart."     p.  119. 
Swiit  thooukhts,  dhe  fuud  on  wMtsh  ai  f iid'«'q  starv ; 
Swiit  teerz,  dhe  dnqk  dhat  moor  AAgment'  mai  thirst ; 
Swiit  eiz,  dhe  starz  bai  wbjtsh  mai  kours  duth  swarv ; 
Swiit  Hoop,  mai  deeth  wbitsh  wast  mai  laif  at  f«'rst ; 
Swiit  thooukhts,  swiit  teerz,  swiit  noop,  swiit  eiz, 
Hou  tshAAnst  dhat  deeth  in  swiit 'nes  laiz  ? 

SONG,  "  Deadly  Sweetness."     p.  119. 

Maa*tsh«l  iz  naq*ed,  Dhe  diil  naz  -tm  faq-ed 

And  bren-ed  iz  mz  byyks.  In  mz  kryyk*ed  klyyks. 

Dhokh  Maa'tsbil  iz  naq-ed  Maa'tsh/1  iz  naq-ed 

J^'t  nii  iz  not  wraq'ed.  Anb  [and]  bren-ed  iz  mz  byyks. 

Ecus  Macchiavellus,  ISorthern  Dialect,     p.  122. 
3laaz'«q  mai  Hoops,  on  H«lz  of  naikh  dezair, 
Thiqk-fiq  tu  skaal  dhe  neevn  of  H/r  nart, 
Mai  slend'er  meenz  prezumd*  [prezyymd']  tuu  nai  a  part. 
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Her  thund'er  of  disdain*  forst  mii  retail", 
And  thryy  mii  doun  &c. 

Daniel,  DELIA,  Sonnet  31.    p.  99. 
Kontent'  whuu  livz  with  traid  estaat, 
Mid  feer  no  tshandzh  of  froun'iq  faat : 
But  nii  dhat  siiks,  for  un'knooun*  gain, 
Oft  livz  bai  los,  and  leevz  with  pain. 

Specimen  of  Phonetic  Spelling,    p.  20. 

Dhe  loq  ar  laa-zi,  dhe  liti  ar  loud : 
Dhe  fair  ar  slut'fsh,  dhe  foul  ar  proud. 

p.  76. 

Praiz  of  an  naikh  rek*niq',  an  a  trik  tu  bii  greet'lii  renomred 
Juu  with  juur  pr«k*et  purtshast.     Lo  dhe  vik'tori  faa'mus 
With  tuu  godz  pak'«q-  oon  wunran  siHi  tu  kuz'n. 

Accentual  Hexameters.    Stanihurt's  Translation  of 
Virg.  A.  4,  93-95.   p.  100. 

Psalm  62.    p.  20. 

1  Tryyiai  mai  sooul  wait'eth  upon-  God :  from  mm  kunreth  mai 
salu[v]aa-sion.  2  Hii  ooniai  iz  mai  rok  and  mai  salvaa'sion :  Hii  iz 
mai  defens',  ai  shal  not  bi  greetlai  muuved.  3  Hou  loq  wil  jii 
imadzh'in  mis'tshiif  against'  a  man  ?  jii  shal  bi  slain  AA!  of  xuu  : 
az  a  bou'iq  WAA!  shall  ri  bii:  and  az  a  tot'eriq  fens.  4  Dheei 
oon'lai  konsult'  tu  kast  Hem  doun  from  His  ek'selensai,  dheei  delai't 
m  laiz :  dheei  bles  with  dheeir  mouth,  but  dheei  kurs  «irwardlar 
Sel-an.  5  Mai  sooul  wait  dhou  oon'lai  upon-  God  :  for  mai  ekpek- 
ta'swn  iz  from  H^m.  6  Hii  oon'lai  iz  mai  rok  and  mai  salvaa*s«bn  ; 
Hii  iz  mai  defens* ;  ai  shal  not  bi  muuved.  7  .Zh  God  iz  mai  sal- 
vaa'sebn  and  mai  gloo're ;  dhe  rok  of  mei  streqth  and  mai  ref'yydzh 
iz  tin.  God.  8  Trust  in  H«m  at  AA!  taimz  ji  piip'l ;  pour  out  juur  nart 
bifoor-  mm :  God,  iz  a  ref-yydzh  for  us.  Sel-an.  9  Syyr-lai  men 
of  loou  degrir  ar  van'/tai,  and  men  of  nai  degrir  ar  a  lei :  tu  bi 
laid  in  dhe  bal'ans,  dheei  ar  AAltogedlrer  laikht'er  dhen  van'itai. 
10  Trust  not  in  opres'ion,  bikum*  not  yain  in  rob-erai ;  if  ritsh-ez 
inkrees-,  set  not  juur  nart  upon*  dhem.  11  God  nath  spook-n 
oons;  twais  naav  ai  naard  dhis,  dhat  pour  biloq'eth  un'to  God.  12 
•AAI-SO  un-to  dhii,  oo  Lord,  biloq'eth  mersi :  for  dhou  ren'derest 
tu  everai  man  akkord'iq  tu  mz  wurk. 

Psalm  67.    p.  21. 

1  God  bi  mersiful  yy[u]n'tu  us  and  bles  us :  and  kAAz  niz  faas  tu 
shain  upon-  us.  Sel'an.  2  Dhat  dhai  waai  maai  bi  knooun  upon 
eerth,  dhai  saaviq  neelth  amoq-  AA!  naa*sionz.  3  Let  dhe  piipl 
praiz  dhi,  oo  God;  let  AA!  dhe  piip'l  prais  dhii.  4  0  let  dhe 
naa's^onz  bi  glad,  and  sa'q  for  dzhoi :  for  dhou  shalt  dzhudzh  dhe 
piip'l  raikht'euslai,  and  govern  dhe  naa'sionz  upon*  eerth.  Sel'as. 

5  Let  dhe  piip'l  praiz  dhii  oo  God ;  let  AA!  dhe  piip'l  praaiz  dhii. 

6  Dhen  shal  dhe  eerth  jiild  nir  in'krees ;  and  God,  iivn  our  ooun 
God,  shal  bles  us.     7  God  shal  bles  us,  and  AA!  dhe  endz  of  dhe 
eerth  shal  feer  mm. 
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Psalm  96.    p.  22. 

1  0  stq  un'tu  dhe  Lord  a  nyy  soq ;  stq  un'tu  dhe  Lord  AA!  dhe 
eerth.  2  St'q  un'tu  dhe  Lord,  bles  Htz  naam ;  sheu  fuurth  Ht'z 
salvaa'Stbn  from  dai  tu  dai.  3  Deeklaar  Htz  gloo'rt  amoq-  dhe 
needh'en:  mz  wun'derz  amoq-  AA!  piip'l.  4  Tor  dhe  Lord  iz 
greet,  and  greetiai  tu  bi  praiz'ed :  Hii  iz  tu  bi  feered  abuv  AA! 
Godz.  5  For  AA!  dhe  godz  of  dhe  naa'stbnz  ar  ai'dolz :  but  dhe 
Lord  maad  dhe  neevnz.  6  On'or  and  Maa'dzhestei  ar  bifoor 
mm  :  streqth  and  beu-tt  ar  tin  mz  sank'tuarai.  7  Gtv  mrtu  dhe 
Lord  (oo  jii  ktirdrez  of  dhe  piip'l)  gtv  un'tu  dhe  Lord'gloo'rt  and 
streqth.  8  Gt'v  un'tu  dhe  Lord  dhe  gloo'rt  dyy  un'tu  mz  naam  : 
brtq  an  of'rt'q  and  kum  tirtu  mz  kuurts.  9  0  wurshtp  dhe  Lord 
tin.  dhe  beu'tt  of  Hoo'lt'nes :  feer  bifoor  mm  A  A!  dhe  eerth.  10 
Saai  amoq*  dhe  needlren  dhat  dhe  Lord  reerneth  :  dhe  world 
AAl'so  shall  bi  estab'lt'shed  dhat  it  shal  not  bi  muuved  :  Hii  shal 
dzhudzh  dhe  piip'l  raikh'teuslai.  11  Let  dhe  neevnz  redzhois*, 
and  let  dhe  eerth  bi  glad :  let  dhe  see  roor  and  dhe  ful'nes  dheerof'. 
12  Let  dhe  fiild  bi  dzhorful,  and  AA!  dhat  iz  dherm* :  dhen  shal 
AA!  dhe  triiz  of  dhe  wud  redzhois •  13  Bifoor'  dhe  Lord;  for  Hii 
kunreth,  for  Hii  kunreth  tu  dzhudzh  dhe  eerth  :  Hii  shal  dzhudzh 
dhe  world  with  raikh'teusnes,  and  dhe  piipi  wt'th  Htiz  tryyth. 

Psalm  97.    p.  22. 

1  Dhe  Lord  reein'eth ;  let  dhe  eerth  redzhois :  let  dhe  nml'tt- 
tyyd  of  dhe  ailz  bi  glad  dherof.  2  KLoudz  and  dark'nes  ar  round 
about  mm :  raikh'teusnes  and  dzhudzlrment  ar  dhe  nabitaa'sebn  of 
mz  throon.  3  A  fai'er  go'eth  bifoor*  Htm  :  and  bunreth  up  mz 
en'emaiz  round  about*  4  Htz  laikht*n«qz  Vnlaikht'ned  dhe  world : 
dhe  eerth  sau,  and  trenvbled.  5  Dhe  ntlz  melt'ed  laik  waks  at 
at  dhe  prez'ens  of  dhe  Lord;  at  dhe  prez'ens  of  dhe  Lord  of  dhe 
whool  eerth.  6  Dhe  nevenz  deklaar'  Htz  raikh'teusnes :  and  AA! 
dhe  piipi  sii  mz  gloo'rt.  7  Konfound'ed  bi  AA!  dheei  dhat  serv 
graavn  ai'madzhez,  and  boost  dhemselvz  of  ai'dolz :  wnrshtp  mm 
AA!  ji  godz.  8  St'on  naard,  and  waz  glad,  and  dhe  dAAkh'terz 
of  Ju'da  redzhois'ed :  bikauz'  of  dhai  dzhudzh 'ments,  oo  Lord. 
9  For  dhou  Lord  art  haikh  abuv  AA!  dhe  eerth :  dhou  art  eksaHed 
far  abuv  AA!  godz.  10  Jii  dhat  luv  dhe  Lord,  naatiivl;  Hii 
prezerveth  dhe  sooulz  of  mz  saints :  Hii  deltvereth  dhem  out  of 
dhe  sand  of  dhewtk'ed.  11  Laikht  tz  sooun  for  dhe  raikh'teus, 
and  glad'nes  for  dhe  up'raikht  tin  Hart :  12  Eedzhois*  in  dhe  Lord, 
jii  raikh'teus :  and  giiv  thaqks  at  dhe  remenrbrans  of  Htz  Hoo'ltnes. 

Psalm  104.    p.  23. 

1  Bles  dhe  Lord,  oo  mai  sooul :  oo  Lord  mai  God  dhou  art  vert" 
greet :  dhou  art  kloodh'ed  with  On'or  and  Madzh'estai.  2  Whuu 
kuverest  dhai  self  wt'th laikht,  az  wt'th  a  garment:  whuu  stretsh'est 
out  dhe  nevnz  laik  a  kurtain ;  3  "Whim  lareth  dhe  beemz  of  mz 
tshanvberz  tn  dhe  waa'terz ;  whuu  maak'eth  dhe  kloudz  mz 
tsharet :  whuu  walk'eth  upon-  dhe  wt'qz  of  dhe  waind.  4  Whuu 
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maak'eth  mz  an'gelz  spirits :  mz  mwrasterz  a  naanrz'q  farer. 
5  Whuu  laid  dhe  foundaa's/onz  of  dhe  eerth :  dhat  it  shuuld  not 
bi  remuuved  for  ever.  6  Dhou  kuverest  it  with  dhe  diip  az  with 
a  garment :  dhe  waa'terz  stuud  abuv  dhe  momrtainz.  7  At  dhai 
rebyyk'  dheei  fled:  at  dhe  vois  of  dhai  thund'er  dheei  naast'ed 
awai.  8  Dheei  go  up  bai  dhe  mount'ainz,  dheei  go  doun  bai  dhe 
valieiz  urrtu  dhe  plaas  wh«tsh  dhou  nast  founded  for  dhem.  9 
Dhou  nast  set  a  bound  dhat  dheei  mai  not  pas  over :  dhat  dheei 
turn  not  again-  tu  kuver  dhe  eerth.  10  Hii  sendeth  dhe  sprs'qz 
wrtu  dhe  vaHeiz  ;  wh«tsh  run  amoq-  dhe  mlz.  1 1  Dheei  g/v  drz'qk 
tu  evrai  beest  of  dhe  f iild ;  dhe  waild  as'es  kwentsh  dheeir  thirst. 
12  Bai  dhem  shal  dhe  foulz  of  dhe  nevn  naav  dheeir  Habttaa'sibn, 
whe'tsh  se'q  amoq*  dhe  bran'shez.  13  Hii  waat'ereth  dhe  H/lz  from 
mz  tshanrberz :  dhe  eerth  iz  sat'isfaied  with  dhe  fryyt  of  dhai 
wurkz.  14  Hii  kAAZ'eth  dhe  gras  tu  groou  for  dhe  kat'el,  and 
Herb  for  dhe  serves  of  man :  dhat  mi  mai  br/q  fuurth  fuud  out  of 
dhe  eerth.  15  And  wain  dhat  maak'eth  glad  dhe  Hart  of  man,  and 
oil  tu  maak  mz  faas  tu  shain,  and  breed  whi'tsh  streqtlrneth  mans 
Hart.  16  Dhe  triiz  of  dhe  Lord  ar  ful  of  sap:  dhe  see'darz  of 
Leb-anon  wlw'tsh  Hii  Hath  planned.  17  Wheer  dhe  b^'rdz  maak 
dheeir  nests  :  az  for  dhe  stork  dhe  &'r  triiz  are  H^'r  HOUS.  1 8  Dhe 
naikh  m'lz  ar  a  ref'yydzh  for  dhe  waild  goots  :  and  dhe  roks  for 
dhe  kun'fl'z.  19  Hii  apuuint'ed  dhe  muun  for  seez*nz ;  dhe  sun 
knoou-eth  H*Z  goo-«q  doun.  20  Dhou  maak-est  dark'nes,  and  it  iz 
naikht :  wheerm*  AA!  dhe  beests  of  dhe  forest  du  kriip  fuurth. 
21  Dhe  juq  lai-onz  roor  aft'er  dheeir  prai,  and  siik  dheeir  meet 
from  God.  22  Dhe  sun  araiz'eth,  dheei  gadlrer  dhemselvz*  tu- 
gedh'er,  and  lai  dhem  doun  in  dheeir  denz.  23  Man  go'eth 
fuurth  mrtu  H*Z  wurk  ;  and  tu  H«Z  laa'bor,  until*  dhe  iivn«'q.  24 
0  Lord  HOU  manifoould  ar  dhai  wurks  ?  in  w«z*dum  nast 
dhou  maad  dhem  AA!  :  dhe  eerth  iz  ful  of  dhai  retsh'ez.  25 
So  iz  dhs's  greet  and  waid  see,  wheerwr  ar  th«qz  kriip -eq 
mnunrerabl,  booth  smAAl  and  greet  beests.  26  Dheer  go  dhe 
ships ;  dheer  iz  dhat  Levrathan  [  Levarathan  ?  ]  whuum  dhou 
Hast  maad  tu  plai  dheerur.  27  Dheez  wait  AA!  upon  dhii  dhat 
dhou  maist  g^v  dhem  dheeir  meet  m  dyy  seez*n.  28  Dhat  dhou 
gtvest  dhem  dheei  gadh'er :  dhou  oop*nest  dhei  Hand,  dheei  ar 
M-ed  w*th  gud.  29  Dhou  naid'est  dhai  faas,  dhei  ar  trub'led : 
dhou  taak'est  awai-  dheeir  breth  dheei  dai,  and  return'  tu  dheeir  dust. 
30  Dhou  send'est  forth  [fuurth]  dhai  spirit,  dhei  ar  kreaat'ed : 
and  dhour  enyyest  dhe  faas  of  dhe  eerth.  31  Dhe  gloo'ii  of  dhe 
Lord  shal  indyyr  for  ever :  dhe  Lord  shal  redzhois'  in  mz  wurks. 
32  Hii  luuk'eth  on  dhe  eerth,  and  it  trenrbleth:  Hii  toutsh'eth 
[tutsh'eth  ?]  dhe  m'lz  and  dhei  smook.  33  g[i  wil  s«q  un'tu  dhe 
Lord  az  loq  as  ai  Kv:  ai  wil  praiz  mai  God  whail  ai  naav  mai 
bii'«'q.  34  Mai  med«taa's«bn  of  H«m  shal  bi  swiit :  ai  w«l  be  glad 
in  dhe  Lord.  35  Let  dhe  sm-erz  bi  konsunred  [konsyynred  ?]  out 
of  dhe  eerth,  let  dhe  wa'k'ed  bii  no  moor :  bles  dhou  dhe  Lord,  oo 
mai  sooul.  Praiz  jii  dhe  Lord.  Amen. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SPENSER'S  RHYMES. 

An  inspection  of  the  examples  of  Spenser's  pronunciation  as  given 
by  Dr.  Gill,  pp.  847-852,  shews  that  as  Dr.  Gill  read  them  the  rhymes 
were  not  unfrequently  faulty.1  If  then  this  authority  is  to  he 
trusted  we  have  entirely  left  the  region  of  perfect  rhymes,  and  have 
entered  one  where  occasional  rhymes  are  no  guide  at  all  to  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  very  frequent  rhymes  are  hut  of  slight  value.  Still 
it  seemed  worth  while  to  extend  the  comparison  further,  and  see 
how  far  Spenser  in  his  rhymes  conformed  to  the  rules  of  pronun- 
ciation which  we  gathered  from  contemporary  authorities  in  Chap. 
III.  Before,  however,  giving  the  results  of  an  examination  of  all 
the  rhymes  in  the  Faerie  Queen,  I  shall  examine  the  had  rhymes  in 
contemporary  poems  of  considerable  reputation,  in  order  that  we 
may  see  and  understand  what  limits  of  approximation  in  the  sound 
of  rhyming  vowels  and  even  consonants,  some  of  our  best  versifiers 
deem  to  be  occasionally  or  even  generally  sufficient,  that  is,  how 
closely  they  approach  to  final  or  consonantal  rhyme  (p.  245)  on  the 
one  side,  and  assonance  on  the  other.  For  this  purpose  I  have  se- 
lected Thomas  Moore  and  Alfred  Tennyson.  Every  one  admits  that 
Moore  was  at  least  a  master  of  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  His 
lines  are  generally  rhythmical,  and  his  rhymes  good,  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  song  writer  with  a  delicate  perception  of  music. 
Of  his  writings  I  choose  the  most  elaborate,  the  Loves  of  the  Angels, 
and  Lalla  Rookh,  and  note  all  the  rhymes  which  are  false  according 
to  my  own  pronunciation.  Of  Tennyson,  who  is  also  a  master  of 
his  art,  I  select  the  In  Memoriam,  as  his  most  careful  production 
in  regular  rhymed  verse,  and  do  the  like  with  it.  The  following 
are  the  results. 

Mode  of  Reference. 

FW  1,  2  Fireworshippers,  part  1,  paragraph  2. 

LA  prol.,  Loves  of  the  Angels,  prologue.    LA  2,  8.   Do.,  story  2,  paragraph  8. 

LH  6,  Light  of  the  Harem,  paragraph  6. 

PP  24,  Paradise  and  the  Pen,  paragraph  24. 

VP  3,  17,  Veiled  Prophet,  part  3,  paragraph  17. 

T  28,  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  section  28.     Tep.     Do.  epilogue. 

The  examples  are  arranged  according  to  the  sounds,  which,  according  to  my 
pronunciation,  are  different,  hut  must  have  heen  identical,  according  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  poets,  if  the  rhymes  are  perfect. 

Faulty  Rhymes  observed  in  Moore  and  Tennyson. 

I.     Both  rhyming  syllables  accented. 
(aa)=(se)  last  hast  VP  2,  24 

command  brand  VP  1  2  [in  all  these  cases  the  first  word  is 

command  hand  VP  3  5 — T  ep.  occasionally  pronounced  with  (SB), 

glance  expanse  LA  1,  20.  PP  5.  more  frequently  with  (ah).] 

1  In  the  few  extracts  that  are  given  (Britomart-  dezart"  4,  1,  53.  Harmonii 

we  find:  (AA!  fyy-neral  1,  1,  8.  waz  agrii  2,  12,  70.  tshas'titii  bii  3,  intr.,  5. 

pas  1,  4,  11.  whaileer  despair  1,  9,  28.  disloi-alai  dai  3,  5,  45.)     The  spelling 

luv  muuv  2,  8,  1.  morn  weern  4,  2,  41.  here  used  is  the  preceding  translitera- 

fgikht  smait  4,  2,  42.}     And  the  fol-  tion  of  Dr.  Gill's,  the  references  are  to 

lowing  seem  to  be  forced,   a  double  book,  canto,  stanza,  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 
value  to  -er,  and  -y  being  assumed, 
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(aa)  =  (A,  AA,  o,  oo) 
bar  war  VP  3,  14 
guard  lord  T  124 
haunts  wants  T  96  [the  first  word  has 

sometimes  (A  A),  and  the  second  either 

(A)  or  (o).j 

(aaj)  =  (ei,  i) 
hearth  earth  T  30.  76 

(aa,  AA)  =  (^) 

vase  grace  VP  2,  5.  [the  first  word  is 
very  rarely  called  (v^s),  or  (v^z) 
generally  (VAAZ,  vaaz).] 

(A)  =  (aa),  see  (aa)=A) 
(AA)=(aa),  see  (aa)  =  (AA) 
(AA)  =(**),  aee(ee)  =  (AA) 
(ae)=(aa),  see  (aa)=(se) 

(»)-(*) 

amber  chamber  FW  4,  37  [the  second 
word  in  these  cases  is  usually 
(tshmn-bi),  occasionally  (tshaanvbi); 
I  do  not  know  (tshsenrbj).] 

clamber  chamber  FW  1,  8 

have  grave  T  54 

M-(«0 

death  faith  T  80.  106.  112. 

said  maid  VP  1,  28  [the  word  said  is 

perhaps  occasionally  called 
unsaid  maid  T  72 


heaven  driven  FW  1,  1.  1,  15.  2,  II. 
4,  8.  LA  2,  42.  VP  1,  33.  2,  33. 

heaven  forgiven  LA  1,  14.  2,  13.  2,  65. 

FW  4,  1.  PP  32. 
heaven  given  FW  1,  2.  4,  4.  4,  7.  4, 

24.  LA  1,  9.  2,  8.  2,  37.  2,  46.  3,  1. 

3,  5.  LH  23.  VP  1,  3.  1,  19.  1,  25. 

2,  8.  2,  24.  2,  27.—  T  16.  39 
heaven  o'erdriven  T  61 
heaven  riven  FW  3,  1.  LH  6 
heaven  unriven  VP  3,  11 

[any  attempt  to  say  (nt'vn)  would 

no  doubt  have  been  scouted  by  any 

poet,    but    all   poets    allow    the 

rhyme.] 

inherit  spirit  PP  14  [(spertt)  is  now 

thought  vulgar] 
yes  this   FW   3,  2  [compare   Sir.  T. 

Smith,  supra  p.  80]. 


death  sheath  FW  4,  28.  VP  1,  2. 

death  wreath  FW  2,  13.--T  71 

death  underneath  VP  3,  17 

deaths  wreaths  LA  2,  63 

heaven  even  FW  1,  17.  LA  1,  6.  2, 

38.  PP  26.  VP  1,  34 
treads  leads  v.  FW  4,  25 

(ei,  i)  =  (ooi,  ooi) 
earth  forth  LA  3,  13.    LH  30        v 

(ei,i)=(aai)  see  (aaj)=(ei,  .1) 

(a)=(o) 

done  upon  FW  2,  11 
done  gone  LA  1,  12 
dusk  kiosk  VP  1,  24 
one  gone  LH  5 
one  on  T  42.  80.  82.  ep. 
one  upon  LA  2,  71.  PP  32 
rough  off  LH  5 
run  upon  VP  lr  34 
shun  upon  LA  2,  43.  2,  62- 
sun  upon  LA  2,  17.  VP  1,  1 


above  grove  LH  2 

above  love  wove  LA  3,  8 

beloved  roved  LH  3 

come  home  LA  2,  74.  3,  8.  LK  18 

twice.  22.   VP.  2,  33.   3,  17.—  T  6. 

8.  14.  39. 

discover  over  LH  4 
love  grove  LH  20 
love  rove  VP.  1,  18.  2,  35 
lover  over  LH  1.6. 
loves  groves  FW  1,  9.  LH  6.  VP  1,  13. 
one  alone  LH  24.—  T  93 
one  shone  VP  1,  15.  LA  proL  5. 
one  tone  FW  4.  25 


breath  beneath  LA  1,  15.  2,  2.  VP  2, 

31 

breath  underneath  T  98 
breath  wreath  LH  18.  22.  VP  1,  9 
death  beneath  FW  1,  17.  1,  18.  3,  6. 

3,  14.—  T  40 


blood  good  T  3.  33.  53.  82.  104 

blood  stood  FW  2,  12.  2,  13.  4,  9 

blood  understood  VP  1,  27.  3,  21 

bud  good  T  ep. 

flood  good  T  126 

flood  stood  FW  1,  13.   1,  18.  2,  8.   3, 

11.  4,  29.  PP  9 
flood  wood  LH  25—  T  84 
floods  woods  PP  12.—  T  83 
shut  put  T  35 
thrush  push  T  89 

(eWtra) 

beloved  moved  T  51 
blood  brood  FW  1,  2,  3,  1.  4,  4. 
blood  food  FW  3,  14. 
come  dome  FW  1,  1. 
come  tomb  FW  2,  9.—  T  83 
flood  food  VP  2,  5, 

love  move  FW  4,  7.    LH  5.—  T  17. 
25.  39.  100 
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love  prove  T  prol.  26.  47.  83. 

loved  proved  PP  15.  VP  1,  20.—  T  103. 

129.  ep. 

loved  removed  LA  3,  10.—  T  prol.  13. 
loved  unmoved  FW  1,  3.  2,  12.  LA  1, 

16.  VP  2,  27 
loves  moves  T  ep. 
some  dome  =  judgment  VP  1,  16 

(OJ,  i)  =  (oi,  OOJ) 
curse  horse  T  6 
words  chords  LA  2,  36.  2,  67.  LH  33. 

VP  2,  17.-T  47 
word  lord  LA  prol.  2. 

(ei,  l)  =  (00i,  ooi) 
return'  d  mourn'  d  FW  2,  13 
urn  mourn  T  9 

[some  persons  say  (muuin] 
word  adored  VP  1,  29 
word  sword  FW.  1,  13.  2,  3 
words  swords  VP  1,  2.  1,  8 


bear  fear  T  prol. 
bears  years  T  51 
wears  tears  s.  LA  1,  15 

<?0  =  aa     see   aa  = 


to  day  quay  T  14 

(8i)  =  W 

Christ  mist  T  28 

Christ  evangelist  T  31 

behind  wind  *.  VP  1,  8 

blind  wind  s.  VP  3,  5 

find  wind  s.  T  8 

kind  wind  s.  VP  3,  2.—  T  106 

mankind  wind  s.  T  28 

[many  readers  always  read  (waind) 
in  poetry  instead  of  wmd;  Gill 
has  generally  (waind)  even  in 
prose.] 

(ai)  =  (oi) 

I  joy  T  ep.     [the  pronunciation   (ai 
dzhai)  would  be  out  of  the  question] 

(au)  =  (00,  0011) 
brow  below  LH  5 
brow  know  T  89 
down  grown  VP  2,  10 
down  own  LA  2,  39.  PP  24 
now  low  T  4 
powers  doors  T  36 

shower  pour  LH  2.  [the  pronunciation 
(pain)  is  now  vulgar.] 


(f)=(e), 


did  seed  T  ep. 

(ii)=(e),  see(e)  =  (u) 
(ii)=(ee),  see  (ee)  =  (ii) 
(u)=(ee\  see  (ee)=(ii) 

(iu)=(uu) 
anew  through  LA  3,  10 
anew  two  VP  3,  27 
dew  through  VP  2,  4 
ensue  through  T  115 
few  true  FW  1,  17 
hue  drew  LA  1,  20 
hue  knew  through  LA  1,  15 
hue  threw  LH  25 
hue  too  VP  1,  36 
hue  true  FW  3,  10 
hue  who  VP  3,  3 

[if  hue  is  pronounced  (jhuu)  and  not 
(mu)  the  six  last  cases  may  be 
esteemed  rhymes.] 
knew  too  FW  1,  13 
new  too  T  13 
perfume  bloom  LA  prol.  2 
perfume  gloom  T  93 
lure  sure  VP  1,  29 
lute  shoot  VP  1,  29.  [some  say  (luui, 

luut).] 

mute  flute  VP  3,  2.  [some  say  (fliut).] 
view  true  VP  1,  23.  [some  say  (triu).] 
use  chose  T  34 
yew  through  T  74 

(o)  =  (aa),  see  (aa)  =  (o) 


(0)  =  (00) 
font  wont  T  29.  [some  say  (wont)  and 

others  (want).] 
God  rode  FW  3,  5.  4.  15 
gone  alone  LA  1,  20.  2,  71.  LA  prol. 

5.  VP  2,  10—  T  103 
gone  shone  FW  2,  9.    PP  18.    VP  1, 

29.  LA  1,  3.  [some  say  (shon).] 
loss  gross  T  40 
lost  boast  T  1 
lost  ghost  T  91 

lost  most  LA  3,  7.  3,  9—  T.  27.  83 
tost  host  VP  3,  6 
on  shone  LA  1,  2.   2,  20.  VP  1,  7. 

[some  say  (shon).] 
wan  shone  FW  4,  15 

(oi)=(ai),  see  (ai)  =  (oi) 
(oj)=(aj,  J),  see(Qr,  J)  =  (oi) 

(or,  ooj)=(00j,  ooi) 
lord  adored  FW  4,  12 
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storm  form  T  16.  [some  say  (fooim) 
always,  others  distinguish  (fooim) 
shape,  (fooim)  seat.] 

(00)  =  (a),  see  (a)  =  (00) 
(00=(au),  see  (an)  =(00) 


(uu)=(w), 


mode  good  T  46 

(0o  =  (uu) 

door  moor  T  28.  [some  say  (mooi).] 
hope  group  FW  4,  16 
more  moor  T  40.    [probably  a  rhyme 

riche  p.  246,  as  :  here  hear  T  35.] 
more  poor  T  77 

(ooi)=(ei,  i),  see  (ei,  I)  =  (OGJ) 

(00j)=(oi),  see  (oi)=(0oi) 

(ooi)=(8i,  i),  see  (aj,  J)=(ODJ) 

(0011)  =  (an),  see  (au)  =  (0011) 

(w)  =  (a),  5*6  (a)  =  (w) 
(«)  =  (00),  see  (oo)=(w). 

(W)=(uu). 
foot  brute  T  prol. 
good  food  VP  2,  33 
woods  moods  T  27.  35.  87 

(im)  =  (a),  see  (a)  =  (im) 
(uu)  =  (m),  see  (m)=(uu) 
(uu)  =  (00),  see  (00)  =  (uu) 


breathe  wreath  s.  VP  2,  7 
(dhz)  =  (ths) 
breathes  sheaths  FW  1,  2 
breathes  wreathes  LH  2 

(i)=(oi,  ooi),  see  (01,  ooi)  =  (i) 
(i)=(00i,  ooj),  see  (001,  ooj)=(vi) 

(s)  =  (z) 

bliss  his  VP  1,  2 

else  tells  T  75 

face  gaze  T  32 

grace  vase  VP  2,  5  [adopting  the  pro- 
nunciation (vaaz,  VAAZ)  or  (v^z), 
this  is  faulty  ;  only  the  unusual  (v^s) 
saves  the  rhyme.] 

house  s.  boughs  T  29 


(z)  =  (s),  see  (s)=(z) 

house  s.  bows  T  35 

house  s.  vows  T  20 

ice  flies  T  105 

paradise  eyes  LA  2,  11.  VP  1,  3.-T 

24,  ep. 

peace  disease  T  104 
peace  these  T  88 
race  phase  T  ep. 
this  is.  PP  10.—  T  20.  34.  83. 


II.    An  Unaccented  Rhyming  with  an  Accented  Syllable. 


(EJ,  i)  unaccented=(eij  i)  accented 
islander  myrrh  VP  3,  4 

(ei,  i  unacc.=(iii)  ace. 
universe  fierce  VP  1,  25 

(B!,  sel)  unacc.=(uX)  ace. 
festival  all  VP  3,  19 
musical  fall  VP  2, 17 

(mi,  sen)  unacc.  =  (aan,  ahn)  ace. 

circumstance  chance  T  62.  ^some  say 
(srkBmstsens')  with  a  distinct  secon- 
dary accent  on  the  last  syllable.] 

countenance  chance  T  112 

deliverance  trance  VP  3,  18 

inhabitants  plants  LH  10 

utterance  trance  LH  33 

visitant  haunt  VP  1,  12 

(imi,  am)  unacc. =(00m)  ace. 
masterdom  home  T  100 

(*m,  an)  unacc.  =  (QH)  ace. 
Lebanon  sun  FW  2,  11.  PP  22 
orison  one  VP  1,  22 


(«)  unacc.  =  (ai)  ace. 
agony_  I,  LA  2,  42 
energies  cries  T  111 
harmony  die  LA  2,  42 
insufficiencies  eyes  T  110 
miseries  eyes  FW  4,  7 
mysteries  replies  T  37 
obscurity  lie  LA  2,  60 
prophecies  rise  T  90 
sympathy  die  T  30 
sympathy  I  T  61 
tastefully  hie  VP  2,  2 

(i)  unacc.  =  (ii)  ace. 
agonies  sees  FW  1,  13 
armory  see  VP  3,  1 
canopies  breeze  VP,  3,  2 
constancy  be  T  21 
desperately  sea  FW  1,  17 
destinies  please  LA  3,  15 
energies  ease  VP  2,  7 
eternities  seas  VP  2,  7 
exquisite  sweet  FW  3,  13 
harmonies  breeze  VP  2,  10.  LH  17 
history  be  T  101 
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immensity  see  LA  1,  20  partially  thee  VP  1,  21 

immortality  thee  VP  2,  9  philosophy  be  T  52 

impatiently  me  LH  10  poesy  thee  T  8 

instantly  sea  LH  19  purity  bee  LA  2,  16 

mockeries  breeze  VP  1,  9  purity  be  LA  1,  7.  1,  16 

mystery  thee  T  95  solemnly  she  LA  2,  44 

mystery  sea  LA  2,  38  witchery  free  LH  24 

mysteries  these  LA,  2,  41  yieldingly  three  LA  prol.  4 

Some  of  these  rhymes,  as  may  be  seen,  are  justifiable  by  diver- 
sities of  pronunciation.  Others  are  really  rhymes  of  long  and  short 
vowels.  But  others  cannot  be  made  into  rhymes  with  the  help  of 
any  known  received  pronunciations.  Thus:  —  1)  bar  war,  guard 
lord,  clamber  chamber,  amber  chamber,  have  grave,  heaven  given 
[very  common],  heaven  even  [also  common],  death  beneath,  death 
sheath,  &c.  [common],  earth  forth,  one  gone,  rough  off,  above  grove, 
oome  home  [very  common],  love  grove  &c.,  one  alone  &c.,  blood, 
good  &c.,  flood  stood  &c.,  thrush  push,  blood  food,  come  tomb,  love 
move  &c.,  curse  horse,  word  lord  [so  that  as  we  have  :  guard  lord, 
we  might  have  :  word  guard  !]  word  sword,  Christ  mist,  I  joy,  brow 
below,  down  grown  &c.,  now  low,  loss  gross,  lost  boast  &c.,  mode 
good,  hope  group  :  —  2)  breathe  wreath,  breathes  sheaths,  bliss  his, 
else  tells,  house  «.  boughs  &c.,  ice  flies  &c.  —  are  about  as  bad  rhymes 
as  can  be,  the  first  division  being  purely  consonantal  rhymes,  and  the 
second  mere  assonances.  The  rhymes  of  an  unaccented  and  accented 
syllable  are  all  bad,  but  the  double  use  of  unaccented  final  -y,  -ies, 
to  rhyme  either  with  (-ii,  -iiz)  or  (-ai,  -aiz)  at  the  convenience  of  the 
poet  is  really  distressing  ;  compare  :  agony  I,  agonies  sees  ;  energies 
cries,  energies  ease  ;  harmony  die,  harmonies  breeze  ;  mysteries  re- 
plies, mysteries  these  &c.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  any  attempt  to 
derive  the  pronunciation  of  the  xix  th  century  from  an  examination 
of  modern  rhymes  must  utterly  fail. 


the  extended  examination  of  Spenser's  rhymes  above  named, 
leads  to  a  similar  result.  It  would  not  only  be  impossible  from 
them  to  determine  his  pronunciation,  but  his  usages  cross  the 
known  rules  of  the  time,  even  if  we  include  Hart's  varieties,  so 
multifariously,  that  the  poet  was  evidently  hampered  with  the 
multiplicity  of  rhyming  words  which  his  stanza  necessitated,1  and 
became  careless,  or  satisfied  with  rough  approximations. 

The  language  in  which  he  wrote  was  artificial  in  itself.  It  was 
not  the  language  of  the  xvi  th  century,  but  aped,  without  reflecting, 
that  of  the  xv  th.  The  contrast  between  the  genuine  old  tongue  of 
Chaucer,  or  modern  tongue  of  Shakspere,  and  the  trumped  up  tongue 
of  Spenser,  which  could  never  have  been  spoken  at  any  time,  is 
painful.  Coming  to  the  examination  of  Spenser's  rhymes  fresh  from 
those  of  Chaucer,  the  effect  on  my  ears  was  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  reading  one  of  Sheridan  Knowles's  mock  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lish dramas,  after  studying  Shakspere.  It  is  sad  that  so  great  a  poet 
should  have  put  on  such  motley. 

1  The  scheme  of  his  rhymes  is  a  b  a  b  b  c  b  c  ct  necessitating  2,  3,  and  4 
rhyming:  words. 
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Sometimes,  either  the  author  or  the  printer, — it  is  impossible  to 
say  which,  but  in  all  subsequent  citations  I  follow  Mr.  Morris,  ^ — 
seems  to  think  he  can  make  a  rhyme  by  adopting  an  unusual  spell- 
ing. At  other  times  unusual  forms  of  words,  long  obsolete  or  else 
provincial,  are  adopted,  and  different  forms  of  the  same  word  chosen 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  rhyme. 

Unusual  Spellings  and  Forms  for  appearance  of  Rhymes. 


infusd  chusd  =  chose  used  2,  2,  5 

fire  yre  stive  =  stir  2,  5,  2. 

draws  jawes  wawes  =  waves  2,  12,  4. 
[see  Salesbury,  supra  p.  785.] 

strond  hond  fond  stond= strand  hand 
found  strand,  2,  6,  19.  londfond  = 
land  found  3,  2,  8.  hand  understand 
fond  =found  3,  1,  60.  [here  the  two 
first  words  have  been  left  unchanged.] 

aboord  affoord  foord= aboard  afford 
ford  2,  6,  19. 

entertayne  Aema.jn$=  demean  2,  9,  40 

paramoure  succoure  floure  —floor  poure 
2,  10,  19. 

fayre  hayre  =  Mr  shayre=  share  2,  10, 
28. 

weet  -wit  v.  feet  2, 10,  71.  [weet  is  con- 
stantly used.] 

gate  hate  &wa,te  =  await  2,  11,  6. 

assault  exault  withhault  =  withheld 
fault  2,  11,  9.  fault  hault  assault  6, 

2,  23. 

tooke  strooke  =*fr-w<;&  2, 12,  38.  strooke 
looke  2,  12,  38.  broken  stroken 
wroken,  6,  2,  7.  tooke  strooke 
awooke  looke  6,  7,  48. 

\e\e  =  veil  unhele  concele  2,  12,  64. 
vele  appele  revele  3,  3,  19.  vele  con- 
cele 4,  10,  41.  Florimele  vele  5,  3, 
17. 

paynt  faynt  taynt  faynt  =  dainty  3, 
intr.  2. 

way  convoy  =  convey  assay  way  3,  1,  2. 

surcease  encrease  preasse  =  press  peace 

3,  1,  23.     preace=j9rm    surcease 
peace  4,  9,  32. 

fayre  debonayre  compayre=cowj»«re, 
repayre  3,  1,  20.  fayre  prepayre  = 
prepare  3,  4, 14.  chayre  =chere,  dear, 
ayre,  fayre  3,  5,  51. 

sex  wex  —wax  v.  vex  flex  =flax  3, 1, 47. 

beare  appeare  theare  3,  2,  11. 

accomplishid  =  -^hid  3,  3,  48. 


clim  =  climb  swim  him  3,  4,  42. 

alive  deprive  atchive  =  achieve  3,  5,  26. 

strowne  sowne  o\ernowne=  overflowed 

3,  9,  35. 

towne  crowne  downe  compassiowne  3, 

9,  39. 

bloud  stoud  remoud  =  0£0o^  stood  re- 
moved 3,  9,  43. 

furst  nurst=j?rsi?  nursed  3,  11,  1. 

rowme  renowme  =  room  renown  3,11,47. 

food  feood=/m*  blood  brood  4,  1,  26. 

craft  draft  =  draught  beraffc  =  bereft 
engraft  4,  2,  10. 

})nrds=  birds  words  lords  4,  2,  35. 

appeard  reard  affeard  sweard=3W>0n£ 

4,  3,  31.  33. 

speach  =  spe<?<;Aempeach  reach  4, 10,  36. 

yeares  peares  =peers  4,  10,  49. 

powre  recowce=  recover  boure  stoure  4, 

10,  58.  lowre  conjure  recure  =recover 

5,  10,  26. 

Waterford  boord  =  o0<m?  4,  11,  43. 
clieffe  griefie  =  clifffrief±,  12,  5. 
grieve  misbelieve  shrieve  mieve=mow 

4,  12,  26. 

layd  sayd  mayd  denayd=^m'<?^  4,  12, 

28. 
course  sourse  wourse=*owm  worse,  5, 

intr.  1. 

hard  outward  shard  =  sheared  5, 1,  10. 
achieved  believed  prieved  =proved  5,  4, 

33.  grieved    relieved  reprieved,   5, 

6,  24. 

enter,  bent  her,  ad  venter  =  adventure, 

center  5,  5,  5. 

knew  rew=r0w  vew  dew  5,  5,  22. 
threw  alew  =  Aa//oo  few  5,  6,  13. 
hight  keighi  =  cauffht   dight  plight  3, 

2,  30.  fight  dight  keight  5,  6,  29. 
wond  fond  \tond.=woned  found  conned 

5,  6,  35. 

bridge  ridge,  lidge  =  /^«  5,  6,  36. 

forgot  not  spot  5,  7,  29. 


1  The  Globe  edition  Complete  "Works 
of  Edmund  Spenser,  edited  from  the 
original  editions  and  manuscripts  by 
R.  Morris,  with  a  memoir  by  J.  W . 
Hales,  London,  1869.  In  this  edition 
the  stanzas  of  the  Faerie  Queen  are 


numbered,  and  hence  my  references  to 
book,  canto,  and  stanza  can  be  easily 
verified.  It  has  not  been  considered 
necessary  to  extend  this  examination 
beyond  the  Faerie  Queene. 
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£«rs£  fast  past  5,  8,  8.  just  lust 
thrust  brust  =  burst  5,  8,  22. 

strooke  shooke  quooke  =quaked  5,  8,  9. 
betooke  shooke  quooke  6,  7,  24. 

had  bad  sprad  5,  9,  25. 

price  devise  flourdelice  5,  9,  27. 

Eirene  [in  two  syllables]  clene  strene  = 
strain,  race  5,  9,  22. 

treat  extreat  = ex  tract  great  seat  5, 10, 1. 

happinesse  decesse=  decease  wretched- 
nesse  5,  10,  11. 

left  theft  reft  gieft=ffift  5,  10,  14. 

streight  bright  quight  despight  =  quite 
despite  5,  11,  5.  quight  sight  des- 
pight sight  6, 11,  25. 


strooke  smodkQ  =  struck    smo7ee   looke 

shooke  5,  11,  22. 
doole=^ofe  schoole  foole  5,  11,  25. 
askew  hew  arew=ow  a  row  \A.GVf  =  blue 

5,  12,  29. 
espyde  cryde  scryde  eyd.e  =  espied  cried 

(de}scried  eyed  5,  12,  38. 
erst,   pearst -pierced  6,   1,   45.    earst 

•peaicst=erst  pierced  6,  3,  39. 
reliv'd.— relieved  reviv'd  riv'd  depriv'd 

3,  8,  3. 

abroad  tYoad.  =  tread  s.  6,  10,  5. 
flud  =/oo^  mud  6,  10,  7. 
brest  drest  chest  ~kest  =  breast  dressed 

chest  cast  6,  12,  15. 
gren=#rw  v.  men  when  6,  12,  27. 


Occasionally,  but  not  very  often,  Spenser  indulges  in  unmistakable 
assonances,  or  mere  consonantal  rhymes,  or  anomalies,  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  classify  at  all,  as  in  the  following  list. 

Anomalies,  Eye  Rhymes,  Assonances. 


mount  front  1,  10,  53. 

fyre  shyre  conspyre  yre  1,  11,  14  [here 
shyre  was  a  mere  rhyme  to  the  eye.] 

away  decay  day  Spau  1,  11,  30. 

bath  wrath  ha.t't}i  =  hateth  hath  2,  2,  4. 

bough  enough  2,  6,  25  [where  enough 
is  quantitative  and  not  numerative.] 

mouth  drouth  couth  =  could  2,  7,  58. 
[eye-rhymes.] 

towre  endure  sure  2,  9,  21.  [conso- 
nantal rhyme.] 

deckt  sett=decked  set  2,  12,  49.  [an 
assonance.] 

Chrysogonee  degree  3,  6,  4,  [but]  Chry- 
sogone  alone  gone  throne  3,  6,  5. 
[the  very  next  stanza,  whereas  the 
former  spelling  is  reverted  to  in  3, 

6,  51.] 

nest  overkest  =  overcast,  opprest  3,  6, 10. 
more  store  yore  horrore  =  horror  3, 6, 36. 
stayd  strayd  sayd  denayd  =  denied  3, 

7,  57.  day  tway  d.ena,y  —  deny  dismay 

3,  11,  11. 

gotten  soften  often  4,  intr.   5.     [an 

assonance.] 
health  wealth  d.esil't}i=dealeth  stealth 

4,  1,  6.  [this  may  only  be  a  long  and 
short  vowel  rhyming.] 

maligne  benigne  indigne  bring  4,  1,  30. 
[even  if  -igne  is  pronounced  (-ign), 
as  occasionally  in  Gill  this  will  only 
be  an  assonance.] 

follie  jollie  dallie  4,  1,  36. 

evill  drevill  devill  4,  2,  3.  [even  when 
the  two  last  words  rhymed,  as  they 
were  usually  spelled,  as  drivel  divel, 
they  only  formed  consonantal  rhymes 
with  the  first,  and  the  spelling  seems 


to  have  been  changed  to  make  an 
eye-rhyme.] 
yborn  morne  morne  werne  =  twrm  4, 

2,  41.  [see  above  p.  858,  note.] 
mid  hid  thrid  =  ^rm^  undid  4,  2,  48 
emperisht  cherisht  guarisht  florisht  4, 

3,  29  [consonantal  rhymes.] 
discover  mother  other  brother  4,  3,  40 

[assonance] 

aimed  ordained  4,  4,  24  [assonance] 

ventred  =  ventured  entred  =  entered  4, 
7,  31  [this  would  have  been  a  rhyme 
in  the  xvn  th  century.] 

dum  =  dumb  overcum  mum  becum  = 
become  4,  7,  44,  [here  the  spelling 
seems  unnecessarily  changed,  the 
rhyme  being,  probably,  good.] 

foure  paramoure  4,  9,  6  [consonantal 
and  eye  rhyme] 

wont = wont  hunt  5,  4,  29.  [change  of 
spelling  probably  used  to  indicate 
correct  pronunciation,  compare] 
wounthunt  6,  11,  9. 

neare  few  5,  4,  37  [this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  assonance,  (neer  feeu), 
which  takes  off  much  of  the  harsh- 
ness apparent  in  the  modern  (niii 
fiu).]  ^ 

grovell  levell  5,  4,  40 

warre  marre  darre  farre  =  war  mar 
dare  far  5,  4,  44,  [the  spelling  ap- 
parently altered  to  accommodate 
dare,  which  had  a  long  vowel,  the 
others  having  short  vowels.] 

thondred  sondred  encombred  nombred 

5,  5,  19,  encomber  thonder  asonder 

6,  5,  19,  [assonance] 

endevour  labour  favour  behaviour  5,  5, 
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35  [part  assonance,  part  consonantal  most  ghost  host  enforst=  enforced,  6, 

rhyme.]  3,  39.  [not  only  are  the  consonants 

attend  hemd  =  hemmed  kemd  =  kempt  different  in  the  last  word,  but  the 

combed  portend  5,  7,  4,  [assonance,  vowel  is  probably  short  and  not  long 

it  is  curious  that  kemd  was  unne-  as  in  the  others.] 

cessarily  forced  in  spelling.]  queason  reason  season  seisin  6,  4,  37. 

discover  lover  endever  ever  5,  7,  22  ["With  the  last  rhyme  compare  Sales- 
Consonantal  rhyme].  bury's  seesyn  (seez-m)  for  SEASON, 

stronger  longer  wronger  =  wrong  doer,  p.  783.] 

5,  8,  7.    [Did  Spenser  say  (stroq-er  maner  dishonor  6,  6,  25. 

Weoq'er),  or    (stroq-ger,   rwoq'ger),  hideous  monstruous  hous  battailous  6, 

or  did  he  content  himself  with  an  7,  41.    [consonantal  or  eye  rhyme, 

assonance  ?   I  lately  heard  (se'q'ga)  unless  Spenser  called  hous  (HUS).] 

from  a  person  of  education.]  live  v.  give  drive  thrive  6,  8,  35.  [con- 

desynes  betymes  crymes  clymes  =  designs  sonantal  or  eye  rhyme],  forgive  drive 

betimes  crimes  climbs  5,  9,  42.  [as-  live  v.  grieve  6,  9,  22. 

sonance.]  alone  home  6,  9,  16.  [assonance.] 

tempted  consented  invented  5,  11,  50.  wood  stood  bud  aloud  &M<l=Jlood  6, 10, 

[assonance.]  6.  [Did  Spenser,  like  Bullokar,  say 

washt  scra.cht  =  washed  scratched  5,  12,  (aluud-)  ?] 

30.  [assonance.]  turne  mourne  learne  6,  10,  18.  [con- 

roade  glade  =  did  ride,  glade  6,  2,  16.  sonantal  rhyme.] 
[consonantal  rhyme.] 

The  above  examples,  which  it  does  not  require  any  historical 
knowledge  to  appreciate,  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  Spenser 
allowed  himself  great  latitude  in  rhyming,  so  that  if  we  find  him 
continually  transgressing  the  rules  of  contemporary  orthoepists,  we 
cannot  assume  that  he  necessarily  pronounced  differently  from  all  of 
them,  or  that  he  agreed  with  one  set  rather  than  another.  When 
however  we  come  to  examine  other  words  which  he  has  rhymed 
together,  where  his  rhymes,  if  they  could  be  relied  on  would  be 
valuable  orthoepical  documents,  we  find  not  only  apparent  anticipa- 
tions of  usages  which  were  not  fixed  for  at  least  a  century  later, 
but  such  a  confusion  of  usages  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  was 
even  aware  of  these  later  pronunciations.  Hence  his  rhymes  not 
only  do  not  shew  his  own  custom,  but  they  do  not  justify  us  in 
supposing  that  the  more  modern  practice  had  even  cropped  up  in 
stray  cases.  The  principal  conclusion  then  to  be  drawn  from  such 
an  examination  is  that  we  have  left  the  time  of  perfect  rhymes,  ex- 
emplified in  Chaucer  and  Grower,  far  behind  us,  and  that  beginning 
at  least  with  the  xvi  th  century  we  cannot  trust  rhymes  to  give  us 
information  on  pronunciation.  The  previous  examination  of  the 
rhymes  of  Moore  and  Tennyson  shew  that  the  same  latitude  yet 
remains.  The  esthetic  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  introducing 
such  deviations  from  custom  does  not  here  enter  into  consideration. 
But  it  would  seem  sufficiently  evident  that  they  arose  at  first  from 
the  difficulty  of  rhyming,1  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  remain  in 
the  majority  of  cases  for  the  same  reason.  Their  infrequency,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  generally  disguised  by  othography,  or 
apparently  justified  from  old  usage,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
poet  did  not  in  general  consciously  adopt  them,  as  musicians  have 
adopted  and  developed  the  use  of  discords,  in  order  to  produce  a 

1  See  what  Chaucer  says,  supra  p.  254,  note  2. 
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determinate  effect.  Hudibras  is  of  course  an  exception,  and  all 
burlesque  poems,  where  the  effect  intended  is  evident  and  always 
appreciated,  but  is  not  exactly  such  as  is  sought  for  in  serious 
poems.1  The  following  examples  from  Spenser  may  seem  over 
abundant,  but  the  opinion  is  so  prevalent  that  old  rhymes  determine 
sounds,  and  Spenser's  authority  might  be  so  easily  cited  to  upset  the 
conclusions  maintained  in  the  preceding  pages  on  some  points  of  im- 
portance, that  it  became  necessary  to  show  his  inconsistency,  and 
the  consequent  valuelessness  of  his  testimony,  by  extensive  citations. 
The  arrangement  as  in  the  case  of  the  modern  poets  is  by  the  sounds 
made  equivalent  by  the  rhymes,  but  Dr.  Gill's  pronunciation,  as  de- 
termined by  his  general  practice  is  substituted  for  my  own.  At  the 
conclusion  a  few  special  terminations  and  words  are  considered, 
which  I  could  not  conveniently  classify  under  any  of  the  preceding 
headings. 

Anomalous  and  Miscellaneous  Rhymes  in  Spenser. 

(a)=(aa) 
awakt  lakt  =  awaked  lacked  2,   8,  51. 

blacke  lake  make  partake  5,  11,  32. 
lambe  came  1,  1,  5.  lam  sam  dam  = 

lamb  same  dam  1,  10,  57.  ame  =  aw 

dame  same  1,  12,  30. 


starr  farr  or = are  1,  1,  7. 

gard  hard  ward  prepard  ^prepared  1, 

3,  9. 

was  chace  6,  3,  50. 
waste  *.  faste  waste  v.  1,  2,  42.  past 

last  hast  =  haste  1,  4,  49. 


1  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  ludicrous 
and  consequently  undesirable  effect 
which  is  often  produced  by  such  false 
rhymes,  should  consult  a  very  amusing 
book  called :  Ehymes  of  the  Poets  by 
Felix  Ago.  (Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman), 
Philadelphia,  1868.  8vo.  pp.  56. 
These  rhymes  are  selected  from  114 
writers,  chiefly  of  the  xvnth  and 
xvm  th  centuries,  and  were  often  cor- 
rect according  to  pronunciations  then 
current.  The  following  extract  is  from 
the  preface :  "It  is  better  to  spoil  a 
rhyme  than  a  word.  In  modern  nor- 
mal English  therefore,  every  word 
which  has  a  definite  sound  and  accent 
in  conversation,  should  retain  it  in 
verse  ;  great  should  never  be  perverted 
into  greet  to  the  ear,  sinned  into  signed, 
grinned  into  grind,  or  wind  into  wind  " 
(wind,  waind).  "A  few  words  have 
two  forms  in  English  speech,  as  said, 
which  Pope  and  Th.  Moore  rhyme  with 
laid  and  head;  and  again,  which 
Shakespeare,  Dryden,  and  Th.  Moore 
rhyme  with  plain  and  then,  and  Suck- 
ling with  inn."  "The  learned  Sir 
"William  Jones  is  the  purest  rhymer 
known  to  the  author,  questionable 
rhymes  being  so  rare  in  his  verse  as  not 
to  attract  attention.  His  ARCADIA  of 
368  lines  has  but  forlorn  and  horn ; 
god,  rode;  wind,  behind;  mead,  reed 


(mead  of  meadow  being  med  and  not 
meed}"  In  a  foot  note  he  cites  the 
rhymes  :  mead  head,  meads  reeds 
Dryden,  tread  head  HerricJc,  mead 
reed  Johnson.  "  CAISSA  of  334  lines, 
SOLIMA  of  104,  and  LAURA  of  150, 
are  perfect.  THE  SEVEN  FOUNTAINS, 
of  542  lines,  has  only  shone — sun,  and 
stood — blood.  THE  ENCHANTED  FRUIT, 
574  lines,  has  wound — ground  twice, 
which  some  assimilate.  The  few  ques- 
tionable rhymes  might  have  been 
avoided;  and  these  poems  are  suf- 
ficiently extended  to  show  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  legitimate  rhyme. 
Versifiers  excuse  bad  rhymes  in  several 
ways,  as  Dr.  Garth  [A.D.  1672-1719] — 

III  lines,  but  like  ill  paintings,  are  allow'd 
To  set  off  and  to  recommend  the  good : 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Doctor 
would  thus  have  associated  allow'd  and 
good,  if  he  could  have  readily  procured 
less  dissonant  equivalents.  Contrari- 
wise, some  authors  make  efficient  use 
of  what  to  them  are  allowable  rhymes, 
and  much  of  the  spirit  of  Hudibras 
would  be  lost  without  them. 

Cardan  believ'd  great  states  depend 
Upon  the  tip  o'  th'  Bear's  tail's  end ; 
That,  as  she  whisk'd  it  t' wards  the  Sun, 
Strew'd  mighty  empires  up  and  down ; 
Which  others  say  must  needs  be  false 
Because  your  true  bears  have  no  tails  ! 

— Sutler." 
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(aa)=(aa)?or=(a)? 

[in  most  of  the  following  as  in  some 
of  the  preceding  one  of  the  words  has 
now  (ee}.~] 

ame=a;n  came  shame  1,  5,  26. 
prepar'd  hard  far'd  2,   11,  3.   reward 

hard  prepar'd  3,  5,  14.  [compare  3, 

8,  14.  4,  2,  27.  5,  4,  22.] 
hast  =  haste  fast  1,   6,  40.  haste  past 

fast  hast  v.  1,  9,  39.  tast  =  taste  cast 

2,  12,  57.  [compare  3,  2,  17.  3,  7,  38. 

6,  10,  35.  6,  12,  16.] 
gave  have  crave  brave  1,  1,  3.  wave 

save  have  2,  6,  5.  brave  have  sclave 

2,  7,  33.  [compare  2,  8,  24.  2, 10, 6.] 

to  initial  does  not  affect  the 
subsequent  a  ? 


ran  wan  1,  8,  42.  man  wan  a. 
overran  2,  2,  17.  ran  wan  v.  wan  a. 
can  2,  6,  41.  began  wan  a.  3,  3,  16. 

farre  starre  a.rre  =  are  warre  1,  2,  36. 

ward  saufgard  far'd  2,  5,  8.  reward 
far'd  shard  2,  6,  38.  2,  7,  47. 
hard  regard  reward  3,  1,  27.  3,  5, 
14.  4,  2,  27.  ward  unbard  =  un- 
barred far'd  4,  9,  5. 

dwarfe  scarfe  5,  2,  3. 

was  gras  has  1,  1,  20,  was  pas  1, 1,  30. 

1,  8,  19.  was  grass  pas  alas !  1,  9,  36. 

2,  1,  41.  2,  6,  37.  was  masse  2,  9, 
45.  has  was  mas  2,  12,  34.  3,  4,  23. 

5,  7,  17.  was  chace  6,  3,  50. 

aJ=(al,  aal,  AA!)? 
fall  funerall  1,  2,  20.  fall  martiall  call 

1,  2,  36.  shall  call  fall  3,  1,  54.  vale 
dale  hospitale  avale  =  hospital  avail 

2,  9,  10. 

(ee)=(aa) 

[The  following  rhymes  in  one  stanza 
shew  that  ea  could  not  have  had  the 
same  sound  as  long  a :  speake  awake 
weake  shake  sake  be  strake  knee  bee  = 
be,  1,  5,  12,  but  the  spelling  and 
rhyme  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  ea  and  long  a  were  identical  in  :] 

weake  quake  bespake  3,  2,  42. 

dare  spear  3,  10,  28,  fare  share  com- 
pare appeare  5,  2,  48.  fare  whyleare 
prepare  bare  6,  5,  8. 

regard  rear'd  3,  8,  19. 

grace  embrace  cace=case  encrease  2, 
7,16. 

late  gate  retrate  =  retreat  1,  1,  13. 
estate  late  gate  retrate  1,  8,  12.  4, 
10,  57.  5,  4,  45,  5,  7,  35.  intreat 
late  4,  2,  51.  treat  late  ingrate  hate 

6,  7,  2.  entreat  obstinate  6,  7,  40 


nature  creature  feature  stature  4,  2,  44. 

receave=  receive  gave  have  2,  10,  69. 

endevour,  save  her,  favour,  gave  her  5, 
4,  12.  have  save  gave  leave  5,  11, 
46,  leave  have  6,  1,  9.  save  reave 
forgave  gave  6,  7,  12. 

(ai)  =  (aa) 

[The  word  proclaim  has  a  double 
form  with  or  without  t,  as  we  have 
seen  supra  p.  253,  and  similarly  for 
claim ;  the  latter  word  has  both  forms 
in  French,  hence  such  rhymes  as  the 
following  are  intelligible.] 
proclame  overcame  dame  same  1,12,  20, 
frame  same  name  proclame  2,  5,  1. 
came  game  fame  proclame  5,  3,  7. 
clame  shame  4,  4,  9.  came  name  clame 
same  4,  10,  11.  came  clame  tame 
4,  11,  12. 

[The  following  rhymes,  however, 
seem  to  lead  to  the  pronunciation  of  ai 
as  long  a,  and  if  we  took  these  in  the 
conjunction  with  the  preceding,  where 
ea,  is  equal  long  «,  we  should  have  ai  = 
ea  as  in  Hart,  and  both  =  long  a,  con- 
trary to  the  express  declarations  of 
contemporary  orthoepists,  and  to  the 
rhymes  of  long  a  with  short  a  already 
given.  As  Spenser's  contemporary, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  apparently  read  ai 
as  (ee)  in  Hart's  fashion,  see  below  p. 
872,  Spenser  may  have  adopted  this 
pronunciation  also,  and  then  his  rhymes 
of  ai,  «,  were  faulty.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
Spenser's  own  usage.] 
Hania  day  2,  10,  24.  sway  Menevia  3, 
3,  55.  pray  day  JEmylia  4,  7,  18. 
say  Adicia  5,  8,  20. 

staiCie=  stayed  made  shade  displaide  1, 
1,  14.  5,  4,  38.  made  trade  waide 
= weighed  I,  4,  27.  made  dismaide 
blade  1,  7,  47.  6,  10,  28.  layd  sayde 
made  1,  8,  32.  said  made  laid  2,  7, 
32.  displayd  bewrayd  made  2,  12, 
66.  mayd  blaed  =  £&wfc  dismayd  3, 
1,  63.  playd  made  shade  3,  4,  29.  3, 
10,  10.  decayd  disswade  4,  9  34. 
taile  entraile  mayle  bale  1,  1,  16. 
whales  scales  tayles  2,  12,  23.  faile 
prevaile  bale  3,  7,  21.  assayle  flayle 
avayledaleS,  11,  59. 
slaine  paine  bane  2,  11,  29.  retaine 

Gloriane  5,  8,  3. 

aire  rare  spare  1,  2,  32.  fayre  dispayre 
sha.jre=  share  1,  3,  2.  chaire  fare 
sware  bare  1,  3,  16.  faire  bare  1,  4, 
25.  \fQXQ=aware  faire  1,  7, 1.  declare 
fayre  1, 7, 26.  fare  whylebare  dispayre 
rare  1,  9,  28  [see  p.  858,  note.]  fayre 
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hayre  shay?Q=share  2,  10,  28.  6,  2, 
17.  repaire  care  misfare  share  4,  8, 
5.  care  aire  faire  4,  8,  8.  hair  'e  =  hair 
[certainly  (neer)]  bare  are  [certainly 
(aar)]  faire  4,  11,  48.  faire  care  5,  9, 
40.  faire  despaire  empaire  misfare, 
5,  11,  48. 

faire  compare,  1,  2,  37  [see  :  compare 
appeare  under  (ee)  =  (aa).]  payre 
prepare  1,  3,  34.  fayre  prepaire  stayre 
declare  1,  4,  13.  fayre  hayre  =  hair 
(certainly  (neer)  even  in  Chaucer,] 
ayre  prepayre  1,  5,  2.  rare  faire  com- 
paire  1,  6,  15  faire  repaire  v.  restore 
rare  1,  8,  50.  3,  2,  22.  fayre  dis- 
payre  ayre  prepayre  2,  3,  7  com- 
payre  fayre  2,  5,  29,  faire  debonaire 
prepaire  aire  2,  6,  28,  ayre  prepayre 
2,  11,  36.  3,  4,  14.  fair  threesquare 
spare  prepare  3,  1,  4.  fayre  debon- 
ayre  compayre  repayre  3,  1,  26.  3,  5, 
8.  faire  compare  share  4,  3,  39.  rare 
fare  prepare  faire  4,  10,  6.  repayre 
fayre  prepayre  ayre  4,  10,  47- 

grate  v.  bayte  2,  7,  34.  state  late  debate 
baite,  4,  intr.  1.  late  gate  awaite 
prate  4,  10,  14.  gate  waite  5,  5,  4. 

dazed  raizd=  dazed  raised,  1,  1,  18. 
amaze  gaze  praize  6,  11,  13. 


streight  might  fight  5,  10,  31.  streight 
bright  quight  despight  5,  11,  5. 
streight  right  fight  5,  12,  8  ;  [if  we 
adopt  the  theory  that  Spenser's  ei 
was  generally  (ee),  these  examples 
shew  a  retention  of  the  old  sound  as 
in  the  modern  height,  sleight,  al- 
though (heet,  sleet)  may  be  occa- 
sionally heard.] 

aught  =  ought. 

raught  ought  fraught  saught  =  sought  2, 
8,  40.  raught  wrought  taught  wrought 
2,  9,  19. 

(ee)=(e)=(ii)=(ai) 
leach  =physician  teach  1,5,44.  speach  = 

speech  teach  6,  4,  37. 
proceede  =  (proseed-)  breede  1,  5,  22. 

doth  lead,  aread,  bred,  sead=sm£  1, 

10,  51.  did  lead,  aread  tread  2,  1,  7. 

reed  =  raw?  weed  steed  agreed  4,  4, 

39.   tread  procead   aread  dread  4, 

8,  13. 

wreake  weeke,  seeke  6,  7,  13. 
congealed  heald  =  AeM  conceal'd  1,  5, 

29.   beheld  yeeld  4,  3,  14.  beheld 

weld=mW<Z4,  3,  21. 
beame  teme  =  team  1,  4,  36.  esteeme 

streeme  extreme  misseeme  3,  8,  26, 


deemed  seemed  esteemed  stremed  4, 
3,  28.  deeme  extreme  4,  9,  1. 
scene  beene  cleane  keene  =  (ee,  ii,  ee,  ii) 

I,  7,  33.  beene  scene  clene  weene  1, 

10,  58.  queene  unseene  cleene  2,  1,  1. 
meane  leen  at  weene  bene  =  fom  2,  1, 
58.  keene  seene  cleane  3,  8,  37.  3, 
12,  20.  5,  9, 49.  greene  clene  beseene 
beene  =  (ii,  ee,  ii,  ii)  6,  5,  38. 

feend  =  fiend  attend  defend  spend  3, 
7,  32.  freend  =  friend  weend  end 
amend  4,  4,  45.  defend  feend  kend  = 
kenned  send  5,  11,  20. 

keepe  sheepe  deepe  chepe=  cheap   6, 

II,  40. 

heare  v.  [  =  (mir)  see  §  7]  neare  inquere 
weare  1,  1,  31.  teare  v.  feare  heare 

1,  2,  31.  feare  there  requere  1,  3,  12. 
heare  teare  s.  =(tiir)  feare  inquere  1, 

3,  25.  heare  =  hair  beare  appeare 
deare  1,  4,  24.  deare  appeare  were 
heare  v.  1,  9,  14.  fare  whyleare  dis- 
payre  rare,  1,  9,  28.  [see  under  (ai) 
=  (aa).]  were  appeare  feare  scare  1, 

11,  13.  yeare  forbeare  neare  weare  = 
were  2,  1,  53.  reare  cleare  appeare 

2,  2,  40.  yeares  peares  =peers  teares 
s.   2,   10,  62.  were  dreare  teare  v. 
beare  v.  2, 11,  8.  deare,  mea,re  =  mere 
2,   11,   34.   cleare  appeare  dispeire 
whyleare  5,  3,  1.  beare  appeare  here 
fere  =  companion    5,    3,    22.    beare 
cleare  cheaxe  =  cheer  despeyre  5,  5, 
38.  neare  eare  feare  reare  5,  12,  6. 
fere  =  companion  pere=peer,  dere  = 
dear,  elere=  clear  6,  7,  29.  steare  = 
steer  beare  teare  v.  neare  6,  18,  12. 

were  here  1,  8,  49.  there  neare  feare  1, 
9,  34.  there  heare  appeare  2,  12,  14. 
teare  v.  there  heare  5,  8,  41. 

weary  cherry  merry  6,  10,  22. 

perce  ferce  reherce  =  pierce  fierce  re- 
hearse 1,  4,  50.  erst  pea,rst=pierced 
6,  1,  45. 

peace  preace=prm  release  cease  1, 12, 
19.  surcease  encrease  preasse  =press 
peace  3,  1,  23.  release  possesse  wil- 
lingnesse  4,  5,  25.  cease,  suppresse 

4,  9,  2. 

beast  brest  =  breast  supprest  1,  3,  19. 

1,  8,   15.  beasts  behests  1,  4,   18. 

feast  beast  &eteast= detest  1,  4,  21. 

1,  11,  49.  beast,  creast  =  m?s£  feast 

addrest  1,  8,  6.  east  creast  1,  12,  2. 

beasts  crests  guests  2,  12,  39.  east 

increast  gest  3,  2,  24. 
heat  sweet  eat  threat  =  (ee,  ii,  ee  ?,  e) 

1,  3,  33.  heate  sweat  eat  1,  4,  22. 

great  heat  threat  beat  1,  5,  7.  seat 

great  excheat  1,  5,  25.  2,  2,  20.  2,  11, 

32.  great  treat  intrete   [see  under 
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(ee)=(aa)]  discrete  1,  7,  40.  heat 
forget  sweat  2,  5,  30.  threat  entreat 
3,  4,  15.  greater  better  4,  1,  7.  en- 
treat threat  retreat  4,  7,  37. 

death  breath  uneath  1,  9,  38.  2,  1,  27. 
together  ether  =  either  thether  = 
thither  6,  12,  10. 

conceiv'd  perceiv'd  berev'd  griev'd  3, 
6,27. 


left  bereft  gift  lift  6,  8,  1. 

spirit  merit  4,  2,  34. 

addrest  brest  wrest  =  addressed  breast 

wrist  2,  3,  1. 
sitt  bitt  forgett  fitt  1,  3,  14. 


clieife  grieffe  =  cliff  grief  4,  12,  5. 
field  build  kild  skild^killed  skilled  2, 

10,  73.  wield  shield  field  skild  4,  4, 

17. 

(i)  unaccented  =(ii)  accented. 

tragedie  degree  hee  2,  4,  27.  see  jeo- 
pardee  thee  3,  4,  10. 

diversly  free  he  1,  2,  11. 

foresee  memoree  2,  9,  49. 

bee  thee  perplexitie  1,  1,  19,  knee  see 
maiesteQ=  majesty  1,  4,  13.  batteree 
bee  chastitee  see  1,  6,  5.  see  libertee 
jollitee  free  1,  9,  12.  courtesee 
modestee  degree  nicetee  1,  10,  7.  bee 
modestee  see  2,  9,  18. 

(*')  =  8i). 

alive  revive  give  rive  2,  6,  45.  liv'd 
depriv'd  surviv'd  deriv'd  2,  9,  57. 

(«')  unaccented  =  (ai)  accented. 

prerogative  TQ]m\e==reprieve  alive  4, 
12,  31. 

avyse  lyes  v.  melodies  2,  12,  17.  jeo- 
pardy ly  spy  descry  2,  12,  18.  jeopardy 
cry  enimy  3,  1,  22.  supply  jeopardy 
aby  lie  3,  7,  3.  abie  remedie  3,  10,  3. 

fly  fantasy  privily  sly  1,  1,  46.  greedily 
ny  1,  3,  5.  diversly  jollity  hye  =  A^  h 
daintily  1,  7,  32.  envy  by  continually 

1,  7,  43.  thereby  die  eternally  1,  9, 
54.  incessantly  eye  industry  2,  7,  61. 
suddenly  hastily  cry  2,  8,  3.  furiously 
aby  by  fly  2,  8,  33.  by  victory  readily 
armory  3,  3,  59.  cry  forcibly  dy  3, 
10,  13.  fly  eye  furiously  diversely  3, 
10,  14. 

flyes  apply  es  enimies  lyes  1,  1,  38.  flye 
dye  enimy  2,  6,  39.  enimy  dy  destiny 

2,  12,  36. 

harmony  sky  \iy  —  high  dry  1,  1,  8. 
company  fly  venery  eye  1,  6,  22.  hye 
ly  tyranny  by  and  bye  1,  8,  2.  cry  fly 


espy  agony  2,   12,  27.  jealousy  fly 

villany  thereby  3,  1,  18.  eye  destiny 

3,  3,  24.  lyes  supplyes  progenyes  3, 

6,  36.  eye  villany  family  spie  5,  6,  35. 

victorie  lye  armory  enimie   1,  1,  27. 

eyes  miseryes  plyes  idolatry  es  1,  6, 

19.  [thereby  memory  dy  1,   11,  47. 

perjury  fly  injury  1,  12,  27.  despise 

miseries  2,  1,  36.  eye  skye  chivalry  e 

hye  2,  3,  10.  I  enimy  victory  2,  6, 

34.  arise  flies  skies  injuries  2,  9,  16. 

fealty  agony  dy   1,   3,    1.  deitye  flye 

nye=niffh  1,  3,  21.  cry  dishonesty 

misery  chastity  1,   3,  23.  eye  skye 

chastitye  1,  6,  4.  eye  hye  majestye 

tye,    1,   7,   16.    enimy  tragedy  cry 

libertie   1,   9,    10.  mortality  by  fly 

victory  1,  10,  1.  apply  melancholy 

jollity  1,  12,  38.  flye  hje=hie  per- 

plexitye  2,  4,  13.  skye  envye  princi- 

pality incessantly  2,  7,  8.  thereby  sty 

dignity  2,  7,   46.    envy  soverainty 

enmity  fly  2,  10,  33.  majestic  victorie 

faery  dy  2,   10,  75.  apply  captivity 

infirmity  tyranny  2,  11,  1.  eye  tran- 

quillity boystrously  3,  10,  58. 

[Numerous  poeticus  proparoxytonis 

in  [i]  ssepe  vltimam  productam  acuit, 

vt,    (mizerar,  konstansar,    destinar)  : 

vnde  etiam  in  prosa  fere  obtinuit,  vt 

vltima  vel  longa  vel  breui  aequaliter 

scribatur,   et   pronuncietur,  non  acu- 

anturtamen.  —  Grill  Logonomia,  p.  130.] 


wilde  defilde  vilde  yilde=«u7tf  defiled 
vile  yield  1,  6,  3. 


chyld  spoild  beguyld  boyld  5,  5,  53. 
exyled  defyld  despoyled  boyled  5, 
9,2. 

beguild  recoyld  1,  11,  25. 

while  foyle  guyle  style  4,  2,  29.  despoile 
guile  foile  6,  6,  34. 

awhile  toyle  turmoyle  2,  12,  32.  spoile 
turmoile  while  toile  6,  8,  23. 

stryde  ryde  annoyd  guide  4,  8,  37.  re- 
plide  annoyd  destroyd  6,  1,  7.  side 
annoyde  destroyde  pryde  6,  5,  20. 

vile  spoile  erewhile  stile  2,  8,  12.  pyle 
guyle  spoile  toyle  2,  11,  7.  wyld  des- 
poyld  toyld  3,  10,  39.  awhile  vile 
exile  spoile  3,  11,  39.  while  toyle 
spoyle  4,  9,  12.  5,  2,  11.  guile  des- 
poile 5,  4,  31.  awhile  mile  toile  spoile 
6,  4,  25. 

spyde  destroyd  applyde  3,  8,  2. 

awhile  soyle  3,  3,  33.  toyle  awhile 
!  4,  3,  29.  4,  4,  48. 
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(oo)=(uu)=(w). 

rose  expose  lose  3,  1,  46.  disposed 
loosd  4, 5,  5.  loos'd  enclos'd  disclos'd 
4,  5,  16.  whom  become  4,  7,  11. 
wombe  come  roam  home  4,  12,  4. 
groome  come  sommQ=sum  5,  6,  8. 

(oo)  =  (o)  =  («). 

rocke  broke  2,  12,  7.  wroth  loth 
goth=ffoeth  2,  12,  57.  wroth  loth 
ui\.o't}i  =  bloweth  3,  7,  8.  alone  anone 
bemone  swone  =  bemoan  swoon  6, 
6,  30. 

lord  ador'd  scor'd  word  1, 1,  2.  sworne 
retourne  mourne  1,12,41.  sword  word 
abhord  2,  1,  11.  abord  ford  word 
lord  2,  6,  4.  foure  paramoure  2,  9, 
34.  paramoure  succoure  floure  poure 
=floor  pour  2, 10,  19.  attone  done 
on  5,  6,  17.  retourne  forlorne  5, 
6,  7. 

(0)  =  («). 

long  wrong  tong  1,  int.  2.  along  tong 
strong  hong  1,  5,  34.  tong  hung 
stong  2,  1,  3.  wrong  tong  strong  2, 
4,  12.  prolong  wrong  dong  long  2, 
8,  28,  strong  along  sprang  emong 
2,  12,  10.  sprong  emong  flong  3,  4, 
41.  hong  strong  3,  11,  62, 

ou,  ow=(ou)  ?  or  =(uu)  ? 
downe  sovrne=  sound  swowne  =  swoon 
towne  1,1,41.  bowre  howre  stowre  = 
bower  hour  stour  1,  2,  7.  2,  3,  34. 
towre  powre  scowre  conqueroure  1, 
2,  20.  howre  lowre  powre  emperour 

1,  2,  22.  wound  stound  found  1,  7, 
25.  wound  sownd  1,   8,   11.  found 
hound  wound  2, 1, 12.  bower  ha viour 

2,  2,  15.  towre  endure  sure  2,  9,  21. 
wonderous  hideous   thus  piteous  2, 
11,  38.   hous  valorous  adventurous 
victorious  3,  3,54.  Hesperus  joyeous 
hous  3, 4, 51.  hous  ungratious  hideous 

3,  4,  65.  hous  glorious  3,  6,  12.  thus 
hous  3.  11,  49.  thus  outrageous  4, 
1,47. 

ow=(oo)? 

none  owne  unknowne  1,  4,  28.  foe  flow 
show  grow  1,  5,  9.  so  foe  overthroe 
woe  2,  4,  10.  overthrowne  knowne 
owne  none  6,  1,  14. 

«V=(ur)? 
foorth  worth  birth  2,  3,  21. 

er=  (ar) 

harts  =  hearts  smarts  parts  desarts  = 
deserts  2,  2,  29.  desart  part  2,  4,  26. 
serve  starve  2,  6,  34.  serve  deserve 


swerve  3,  7,  53  [(er)  or  (ar)  ?]  dart 
smart  pervart  =pervert  \dxi  =  lieart 

3,  11,  30.     Britomart  part  heart  de- 
sart 4,  1,  33.  depart  hart  art  revert 

4,  6,  43.  hart  smart  dart  convert  5, 

5,  28.  parts  smarts  arts  desarts  6,  5, 
33.  regard  mard  pr  efard  =  marred  pre- 
ferred 6,  9,  40.     [In  reference  to 
this  confusion  of  (er,  ar)  it  may  be 
noticed  that  Prof.  Blackie  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  his  public  lectures,  pro- 
nounces accented  er  in  many  words, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult 
to   decide    whether  the    sound    he 
means  to  utter  is  (Er,  ser,  ar),  the  r 
being  slightly,  but  certainly,  trilled. 
A  similar  indistinctness  may  have 
long  prevailed  in  earlier  times,  and 
would  account  for  these  confusions.] 

marinere  tears  1,   3,  31.     [does  this 
rhyme  (er,  eer)  P] 


brood  mood  good  withstood  1,  10,  32. 
blood  good  brood  1,  10,  64.  groome 
comesomme  =  s«m  5,  6,  8.  mood  stood 
woo'd  5,  6,  15.  approve  move  love  2, 
4,24. 


Lud  good  2,  10,  46.  flood  mud  blood 
good  5,  2,  27.  woont  hunt  5,  4,  29, 

push  rush  gush  1,  3,  35.  rush  bush  2, 
3,  21.  rush  push  3,  1,  17. 

but  put  1,  6,  24. 

truth  ensu'th  youth  ruth  1,  6,  12.  2,  3,2. 

u=ew. 

use  accuse  abuse  spues  1,  4,  32.  vewd 
rude,  3,  10,  48.  newes  use  5,  5,  51. 

(s)=(z). 

blis  enQjma  =  bliss  enemies  4,  9,  16.  prise 
=prize  fhiisG  =  thrice  cowardise  em- 
prise 5,  3,  15. 

-e,  -ed  syllabic. 
to  the  long  raynes  at  her  commande- 

ment  3,  4,  33. 
salvagesse  sans  Jlnesse,  shewing  secret 

wit  3,  4,  39  \salvagesse  has  its  final 

e  elided,  finesse  preserved,  shewing 

inconsistency.] 
wondered  answered  conjectured  2,  4,  39. 

accomplishid  hid  3,   3,  48.  led  ap- 

pareled garnished  3,  3,  59.  fed  for- 

wearied  bed  dread  5,  5,  60.  [but  -ed 

is  constantly  ==(-d,  -t).] 
formerly  grounded  and  fast  setteled  2, 

12,  1.  [this  is  remarkable  for  both 

the  last  syllables]. 
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gh  mute. 

spright  sight  quight^m'te  sight  1,1, 
45.  diversely  jollity  hye  =  AtyA  dain- 
tily 1,  7,  32.  1,  8,  2.  2,  8,  33.  unites 
dites  —  dights  smites  ]ites  =  liffhts  1, 
8,  18.  exercise  emprize  lies  thies  = 
thighs  2,  3,  35.  bite  night  3,  5,  22. 
write,  light,  knight  3,  9,  1.  bite 
knight  might  6,  6,  27.  delight  [gene- 
rally without  gh~\  sight  knight  sight 
6,  8,  20. 

made  trade  vt&\&.Q  =  weighed  1,  4,  27. 
[see  also  (aa)  =(ai).] 

bayt  wayt  sirsyt— straight  sleight  2,  7, 
64.  [see  also  (ai)  =  (ai).] 

heard=  (Hard) = (nerd)  ? 

heard  embard.  =  embarred  1,  2,  31.  re- 
gard heard  1, 12,  16.  heard  far'dpre- 
par'd  2,  2,  19.  heard  unbard  prepard 
= unbarred  prepared  5,  4,  37.  heard 
reward  5,  7,  24.  heard  hard  debard 
5,  9,  36. 

heard  beard  afeard  seared  1,  11,  26. 
heard  affeared  reard  2,  3,  45.  2, 12,  2. 
heard  beard  heard  steaxed.  =  steered  3, 
8,  30.  heard  feard  reard  beard  5,  11, 
30. 

heir = ( Hair) = (naar) = (H  eer) . 
fayr  hayre  1,  12,  21 
affayres  shayres  hayres  cares  2,  10,  37. 
deare  heyre  2,  10,  61. 

inquire = (mkweer*)  =  (mkweir). 
inquere  spere  =  spear  2,  3,  12.  nere  = 

near  were  inquere  3,  10,  19.  inquire 

were  nere  5,  11,  48. 
retire  inquire  desire  5,  2,  52. 

-i-on  in  two  syllables. 

submission  compassion  affliction  1,  3,  6. 
devotion  contemplation  meditation  1, 
10,  46.  Philemon  anon  potion  2,  4, 
30.  upon  anon  confusion  2,  4,  42.  con- 
ditions abusions  illusions  2,  11,  11. 
fashion  don  complexion  occasion  3,  6, 
38.  fashion  anon  gon=gone  3,  7,  10. 
[these  examples  offash-i-on,  are  valu- 
able, because  the  sh  spelling  seemed 
to  imply  fash-ion  in  two  syllables], 
compassion  upon  affliction  stone  3,8, 
1.  foundation  reparation  nation  fash- 
ion 5,  2,  28.  discretion  oppression 
subjection  direction  5,  4, 26.  Gergon 
oppression  subjection  region  5, 10,  9. 
Coridon  contention  6,  10,  33. 

inclina-tion  fa-shion  6,  9,  42. 

[Whether  the  two  last  syllables  are 

to  be  divided  or  no,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; 

if  they  are,  the  lines  have  two  super- 


fluous  syllables.     The  stanza  begins 

thus  — 

But  Calidore,  of  courteous  inclination 
Tooke  Coridon  and  set  him  in  his  place, 
That  be  should  lead  the  dance  as  was  his 
fashion. 

On  account  of  the  laxity  of  Spenser's 
rhymes  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
this  was  a  rhyme  or  an  assonance,  that 
is,  whether  the  -tion  was  pronounced  as 
-shion.  I  am  inclined  to  think  not. 
See  the  remarks  on  Shakspere's  rhyme  : 
passion  fashion,  below  §  8.] 


witch  pitch  unlich  =  unlike  twitch  1,  5, 

28.  bewitch  sich=such  1ich.  =  like  3, 

7,29. 

love. 
love  hove  move  1,  2,  31.  approve  move 

love  2,  4,  24.  love  behove  above  re- 

prove 6,  2,  1. 

one. 

one  shone  gone  1,  1,  15.  throne  one 
fone  =foes  3,  3,  33.  gone  alone  one  3, 
8,46. 

shew=  (shoo,  shoo;  sheu)? 

show  low  1,  2,  21.  slow  show  1,  3,  26. 
foe  flow  show  grow  1,  5,  9.  slow  low 
show  1,  10,  5.  shewn  known,  own 
thrown  5,  4,  18.  show  flow  know  5,  9, 
13.  forgoe,  showe  6,  1,  27.  shewed  be- 
strowed  unsowed  sowed  6,  4,  14.  moe 
—  more  showe  knowe  agoe  6,  11,  11. 

view  vew  shew  1,  2,  26.  2,  3,  32.  3,  1, 

41.  5,  3,  23.  vew  knew  shew  crew  1, 
4,  7.  newes  shewes  1,  7,  21.  subdewd 
shewd  2,  8,  55.  shew  vew  knew  hew 

2,  9,  3.  2,  11,  13.  grew  hew  shew  3, 

3,  50.  dew  shew  3,  6,  3.  hew  new  trew 
shew  4,  1,  18.  drew  threw  shew  hew 

4,  8,  6.  trew  embrew  shew  rew.  5,  1  , 
16.  vew  pursew  shew  6,  5,  22.  vew 
shew  askew  hew  6,  10,  4. 

would,  could,  should. 
mould  could  would  1,  7,  33.  tould  would 
1,  7,  41.  mould  should  defould  1,  10, 

42.  gold  bold  would  mould  2,  7,  40. 
behould  should  hould  3,  11,  34.  be- 
hold hold  would  4,  10,  16.  would  hould 

5,  5,  55.  mould  could  should  5,  6,  2. 
could  behould  5,  7,  5.  gould  could 
would  hould  6,  1,  29.  bold  would 
hould  6,  5,  15. 

wound,  swound. 

wound  round  sound  1,  1,  9.  stownd 
ground  wound  2,  8,  32.  found  swound 
ground  4,  7,  9. 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Rhymes. 

Gill  cites  several  passages  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (A  D.  1554-86) 
who  was  the  contemporary  of  Spenser  (A.D.  1552-99).  Mr.  IS". 
"W.  Wyer  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  collection  of  rhymes 
from  Sir  Ph.  Sidney's  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  I  have  arranged 
as  follows.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sidney  was  a  more  careful  rhymer 
than  Spenser.  But  he  seems  to  have  accepted  the  mute  gh,  Hart's 
pronunciation  of  ai  as  (ee),  the  inexpediency  of  distinguishing  (oou) 
and  (oo),  and  the  liberty  of  making  final  -y=(i)  rhyme  with  either 
(ii)  or  (ei).  His  other  liberties  are  comparatively  small,  and 
his  imperfect  rhymes  very  few.  In  the  following  list  the  numbers 
refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  psalms  in  which  the  rhymes  occur. 
The  arrangement  is  not  the  same  as  for  Spenser's  rhymes,  but 
rather  alphabetical. 


Apparently  imperfect  Rhymes. 

Cradle  able  71,  is  a  mere  assonance. 

Hewne  one  80,  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, unless  hewn  like  shewn,  had  oc- 
casionally an  (oo)  sound. 

Abandon  randon = random  89,  the  im- 
perfection is  here  rather  apparent  than 
real,  as  randon  is  the  correct  old  form. 

Proceeding  reading  19,  it  is  very 
possible  that  in  precede,  succeed,  proceed, 
the  e  was  more  correctly  pronounced 
(ee),  or  at  least  that  a  double  pronuncia- 
tion prevailed.  See  Spenser's  rhymes, 
p.  868,  col.  1,  under  (ee)  =  (ii). 

Share  bare  ware  =  wear  35,  this  must 
be  considered  a  real  bad  rhyme. 

A. 

Long  and  short :  am  game  22,  am 
came  37,  forsake  wrack  37,  inviolate 
forgate  estate  78,  tary  vary  71,  grasse 
place  37,  hast  last  9,  barre  are  82,  farr 
are  88,  103,  past  haste  88,  vr&st=waste 
plast  31,  plac'd  hast  5.  8,  plast  fast  31, 
cast  defast  74,  tast  caste  18,  orecast 
tast  16,  hath  wrath  2. 

Have  rhymes  with :  grave  5.16,  crave 
16,  save  28.  33,  wave  72. 

W  does  not  affect  the  following  a,  in : 
wast  last  9,  was  passe  1 8,  flashed  washed 
66,  quarrell  apparrell  89,  wander  mean- 
der 143. 

AI. 

Uncertain,  (ai)  or  (ee)  :  praies  =preys 
staies  tay  say  ay  28,  afraid  laide  3. 

Probably  imperfect,  ai  =  (aa)  :  praise 
phrase  34,  repaire  are  91. 

Nearly  certain  ai  =  (ee),  since  even 
Gill  writes  conceit  with  (ee),  though  he 
admits  (ei,  eei)  in  they  obey :  they  saye 
3,  conceite  waite  20,  waite  deceite  38, 
.conceite  seate  40,  obey  daie  45. 


Quite  certain  ai  =  (ee),  seas  laies  33, 
sea  survey  72,  sea  way  136,  praise  ease 
10,  daies  ease  37,  pleased  praised  22, 
praise  please  waies  raise  69,  staine  cleane 
32,  meane  vaine  2,  chaine  meane  28, 
streames  claims  32,  waite  greate  26, 
waite th  seateth  1,  disdayning  meaning 
37,  bereaves  glaives  leaves  78,  heyre 
were  90,  and  hence :  aire  heire  8,  while 
the  rhyme  ai  =  (e)  in  plaint  lent  22 
strongly  confirms  the  belief  that  the 
above  were  natural  rhymes  to  Sidney's 
ear,  and  consequently  the  co-existence 
of  (ai,  ee)  for  the  sound  of  ai  in  the 
xvi  th  century  among  polite  speakers, 
notwithstanding  Gill's  denunciation. 

AIT,  AW. 

The  following  few  rhymes  do  not  es- 
tablish anything,  but  they  serve  to  con- 
firm the  orthoepist's  dictum  of  the 
development  of  (u)  after  (a)  when  (1)  or 
(n)  follows :  crawl'd  appal' d  74,  shall 
appall  6,  all  shall  2,  vaunting  wanting 
52,  chaunces  glances  52. 

E. 

Probably  Sidney  said  (frend)  and  not 
(friind)  supra  p.  779,  as  in:  frend 
wend  38,  frend  defend  47. 

EA. 

The  confusion  of  ea  and  e  short  in 
spelling,  and  the  rhymes  of  similar 
orthographies,  confirm  the  general  pro- 
nunciation of  ea  as  (ee) :  greater  better 
71,  greate  sett  21,  greate  seate  48,  dis- 
tresse  release  74,  encreast  opprest  25, 
rest  brest  neast  4,  head  spred  3,  treads 
leads  1,  leade  tread  25,  treadeth  leadeth 
84,  seate  freat  100. 102,  encrease  prease 
144,  pearced  rehearsed  22,  break  weak, 
2. 
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The  influence  of  r  is  felt  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  where  ea,  or  e  would  be 
naturally  pronounced  (ee),  but  was  un- 
doubtedly at  times  (ii),  p.  81,  and  poets 
may  have  taken  the  liberty  of  using 
either  pronunciation  as  best  suited  their 
convenience :  heere  teare,  55,  here  nere 
91,  deere  heare  appeare  20,  heare  ap- 
peare  6.  57,  eare  feare  appeare  where 
55,  appeares  yeares  endeares  spheares 
89,  neere  cleere  34,  there  heare  102, 
beare  there  55,  feare  bear  34,  beare 
were  22,  deere  were  beare  cleare  55, 
beare  weare  =  «w0  48,  eare  outbeare 
appeare  weare  cheere  feare  weare  49, 
sphere  encleare  77,  heire  forbeare  mere 
speare  55. 

ER. 

The  rhymes :  heard  barr'd  34,  guard 
heard  11 6,  which  certainly  corresponded 
to  a  prevalent,  though  not  generally 
acknowledged  pronunciation,  properly 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  :  parts 
harts  ^hearts  12,  avert  heart  51,  desert 
part  hart  6,  avert  hart  119,  preserved 
swarved  37,  art  subvert  100.  102.  See 
supra  p.  871,  c.  1,  under  heard. 

ETJ,  EW,  IEW,  U. 

These  all  belong  together.  The  or- 
thoepical  distinctions  (yy,  eu)  seem  to 
have  been  disregarded.  Whether  they 
were  sunk  into  (iu,  ju)  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, and  is  perhaps  not  very  likely  at 
so  early  a  period.  See  however  the 
remarks  on  Holyband's  observation  in 
1566,  supra  p.  838 :  true  adieu  119,  view 
pursue  46,  ensue  grew  new  view  60, 
pursue  dew  new  105,  you  pursue  115, 
you  true  renewe  31,  renew  ensue  you  78, 
knew  true  rue  18,  new  you  96,  grew 
imbrue  78,  subdue  brew  18,  chuse  re- 
fuse 89. 

GH. 

We  know  that  the  guttural  was  only 
faintly  pronounced  (supra  p.  779)  al- 
though even  Hart  found  it  necessary  to 
indicate  its  presence  by  writing  (H). 
The  poets  of  the  xvith  century  how- 
ever generally  neglected  it  in  rhyming 
as:  prayeng  weighing  130,  waigh 
alway  alley  stay  55,  pay  weigh  116, 
surveying  waighing  143,  day  decay 
stray  waigh  107,  hide  weighd  103,  de- 
lighted cited  1,  sprite  wight  9,  sight 
quight  25,  quite  sight  spight  light  69, 
wight  quite  39,  bite  spight  3,  sprite 
might  13,  high  thy  43,  high  awry  119, 
eye  high  131,  I  high  46,  high  dy  cry 
9,  though  goe  43,  wrought  thought 
caught  9,  aloft  wrought  77. 


GN. 

After  a  vowel  the  g  appears  to  have 
been  regularly  mute  as :  Assigned  kind 
find  minde  44,  assigned  enclined  11, 
remaineth  raigneth  3. 

I. 

There  vas  probably  some  little  un- 
certainty in  the  pronunciation  of  i  in 
the  following  words,  as  we  know  that 
Gill  had  great  doubts  concerning  build: 
build  shield  35,  shield  fil'd  yeeld  28, 
field  reconcil'd  60,  theevery  delivery 
75,  give  releeve  greeve  82. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  final  -y, 
which  Gill  gives  both  as  (ai)  and  (ii), 
is  shewn  by  the  following  examples 
which  are  quite  comparable  with 
Spenser's,  p.  869,  col.  1. 

High  apply  perpetually  9,  unceas- 
santly  cry  77,  eye  effectually  115. 

Sacrifle  ly  4,  magnify  hie  9,  fly 
slippery  35,  misery  supply  79,  memorie 
flie  I  order  lie  50,  injuries  suffice  applies 
lies  58,  memory  relye  105; — but:  be 
chivalry  20. 

Jollity  eye  31,  jolities  tiranize  94, 
veritie  lie  31,  verity  hie  57,  ly  iniquity 
10,  high  vanity  lie  4,  high  try  equity 
6; — but:  infirmity  me  41,  see  vanity 
39,  equity  me  thee  4,  be  vanity  39,  thee 
eternity  21,  be  iniquity  he  36,  bee  thee 
see  degree  me  treachery  free  enemy  54, 
be  constancy  34. 


It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of 
omitting  I  in  folk,  was  at  least  known, 
if  not  admitted,  by  Sidney,  as  he 
rhymes  :  folk  cloak  28,  folkes  in- 
vokes 32, 

0. 

The  following  rhymes  all  point  to 
the  pronunciation  of  long  and  short  o 
as  (oo,  o)  and  not  as  (oo,  o)  :  crossed 
engrossed  69,  coast  boast  33,  ones  bones 
42,  one  alone  moane  4,  mones  ones  74, 
none  bone  109,  therefore  adore  66, 
borne  scorn  2,  floore  rore  96,  abroad 
Cod  10,  God  load  67,  upon  stone  40, 
folly  holy  43,  sory  glory  42. 

The  following  imply  that  o  was  also 
occasionally  pronounced  as  (uu)  or  (u), 
though  the  three  last  rhymes  were  more 
probably  imperfect :  approve  love  1, 
love  move  12,  moved  behoved  20,  love 
above  grove  remove  45,  doe  unto  119, 
begunn  undunn  doun  11,  become  dumb 
38,  sunn  done  79,  slumbered  encom- 
bered  76,  punished  astonished  76,  dost 
66 
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unjust  77,  sprong  tongue  8,  wrong  flong 
45,  flong  song  60,  strong  dunge  83. 

01. 

The  rhymes  here  are  insufficient  to 
convey  much  information,  yet  perhaps 
they  rather  imply  (oi)  than  fui) :  an- 
noid  enjoy'd  81,  destroi'd  anoi'd  10. 

00. 

This  is  used  rather  uncertainly,  as 
(uu,  u)  and  even  as  rhyming  to  (oo) : 
good  blood  9,  brood  bloud  57,  poore 
more  69,  wordes  boordes  affordes  78, 
lord  worde  50.  The  rhyme :  budds 
goodes,  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  old 
pronunciation  of  u  as  (u)  without  any 
taint  of  the  xvnth  century  (a). 

or,  ow. 

The  following  are  quite  regular  as 
(ou) :  wound  undrowned  68,  wound 
bound  found  105,  power  hower  =  Aowr 
22,  thou  bowe  99,  thou  now  100. 

In:  thou  two  129,  yours  towres  69, 
the  older  sound  of  (uu)  seems  to  have 
prevailed,  and  in :  mourn  turn  69,  us 
glorious  115,  such  touch  much  35,  we 
have  the  regular  short  (u),  belonging  to 
the  same  class. 

In :  could  gold  21,  would  hold  27, 


we  have  the  same  curious  emancipation 
of  ou  from  this  category  that  was  ob- 
served in  Spenser,  p.  872,  col.  2,  and  is 
still  occasionally  met  with,  as  I  have 
heard  it  in  use  myself. 

In  :  soule  rowle  =roU  26,  soule  extoll 
103,  we  have  apparently  the  regular  ac- 
tion of  I  on  o  long  to  prod  uce  (oou) ,  but  the 
following  rhymes  shew  that  even  if  the 
(u)  had  not  been  developed  the  rhyme 
would  have  been  permissible :  know  so 
72,  unknown  one  10,  knowers  after- 
goers  85,  alone  unknown  none  forgone 
44,  flowes  inclose  105,  blows  foes  3, 
showes  goes  10,  bestoe  goe  100,  throw 
show  goe  18,  woe  goe  show ;  woe  row 
show  107,  repose  growes  62,  woe  growe 
41,  own  one  16 — and  the  rhyme:  owner 
honor  8.  37,  in  connection  with  these, 
shews  how  indifferent  the  long  and  short 
sounds  of  o  were  to  the  ear  of  a  rhymer. 


In:  this  is  10,  is  his  misse  11,  is 
misse  115,  blisse  is  4,  rased  defaced  79, 
we  have  a  confusion  of  (s)  and  (z),  but 
in :  presence  essence  68,  sacrifice  cries  50, 
sacrifices  sizes  66,  the  rhymes  may 
have  been  pure.  In :  sent  pacient  6,  we 
have  an  indication  of  si-  untransformed 
into  (sh). 


§  6.     Charles  Sutler's  Phonetic  Writing,  and  list  of  Words  Like 
and  Unlike,  1633-4. 

The  indistinctness  with  which  Butler  has  explained,  and  the 
laxity  with  which  he  apparently  denotes  his  vowels,  have  occasioned 
me  considerable  difficulty  in  attempting  a  transcription  of  his  pho- 
netic writing.  But  inasmuch  as  he  has  printed  two  books  of  fair 
dim  en  si  OTIS,  his  Grammar  and  his  Feminine  Monarchy,  in  his  own 
character,  so  that  he  is  the  most  voluminous  phonetic  writer  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  him  over,  and  I 
have  therefore  endeavoured  to  transliterate  a  short  passage  from  his 
Feminine  Monarchy  or  History  of  Sees,  1634,  which  was  printed  in 
the  ordinary  as  well  as  well  the  phonetic  orthography.  The  vowel 
system  is,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  more  truly  of  the  xvi  th 
century  than  even  Dr.  Gill's,  and  therefore  this  is  the  proper  place 
for  it,  although  it  was  published  after  the  first  third  of  the  xvn  th 
century.  At  the  conclusion  are  annexed  some  extracts  from  his 
List  of  Words  Like  and  Unlike,  in  his  own  orthography,  using  italics 
to  represent  his  variants  of  old  forms.  In  the  following  extract 
probably  (»')  should  be  read  for  (i),  but  the  whole  vowel  system  is 
too  uncertain  to  insist  upon  such  minute  distinctions. 
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Extract  from  Butler's  FEMININE  MONARCHY,  p.  2-4. 

And  aul  dhis  mrder  dhe  guvernment  of  oon  Mon-ark  ...  of 
whuum,  abuv  aul  thingz,  dhei  naav  a  principal  kaar  and  respekt* 
luuving  reverensing  and  obering  Her  in  aul  thingz. — If  shii  goo 
fuurth  tu  soolaas  sir  self,  (as  suunrteim  shii  wil)  man-i  of  dhern. 
attend-  Her,  gard'ing  nir  person  bifoor  and  bineind- :  dhei  whitsh 
kuum  fuurth  bifoor'  Her,  ever  nou  and  dhen  returning,  and  luuking 
bak,  and  maak-ing  withaul-  an  ekstra,ord'inari  nois,  as  if  dhei  spaak 
dhe  lang'gwaadzh  of  dhe  Knikht  Marshalz  men;  and  soo  awai'  dhei 
flei  tugedh'er  and  anon-  in  leik  man-er  dhei  attend*  Her  bak  again- 
.  .  .  If  bei  nir  vois  shii  bid  dhem  goo,  dhei  swaarm;  if  hiring  abrood- 
shii  disleik'  dhe  wedh'er,  or  leikh'ting  plaas,  dhei  kwik'lr  riturn" 
Hoom  again- ;  wheil  shii  tshiir'eth  dhem  tu  bat'el,  dhei  feikht ;  wheil 
shii  is  wel,  dhei  ar  tshiirful  about'  dheir  wuurk;  if  shii  druup 
and  dei,  dhei  wil  never  af 'ter  endzhor  dheir  Hoom,  but  eidher 
lang'gwish  dheer  til  dhei  bii  ded  tuu,  or  jiild'ing  tu  dhe  Rob'berz,  flei 
awai-  with  dhem.  .  .  .  But  if  dhei  naav  man'i  Prin'ses  (as  when  twuu 
n'ei  awai"  with  oon  swaarm,  or  when  twuu  swaarmz  ar  neived 
tugedh'er)  dhei  wil  not  bii  kwei'et  til  oon  of  dhem  bii  cassiired ; 
whitsh  suunrteim  dhei  bring  doun  dhat  iivning  tu  dhe  man-tl,  wheer 
ju  mai  feind  Her  kuverd  with  a  lit'l  neep  of  Biiz,  udh'erweiz  dhe 
nekst  dai  dhei  karri  Her  fuurth  ei'dher  ded  or  dedii  wound'ed. 
Konsenring  whitsh  mat'ter,  ei  wil  niir  rilaat*  oon  mem'orabl 
eksper-iment.  "  Twuu  swaarmz  hiring  put  tugedh*er,  dhe  Biiz  on 
booth  seidz  as  dheir  man'er  is,  maad  a  mur'muring  noiz,  as  bii'ing 
dis-konten'ted  with  dhe  sud'dain  kon-gres  of  strain-dzherz :  but 
knoou'ing  wel  dhat  dhe  moor  dhe  merrier,  dhe  saa'fer,  dhe  warnrer, 
jee,  and  dhe  bet'er  proveided,  dhei  kwik-li  maad  friindz.  And 
naaving  agrii'ed  whitsh  Kwiin  shuuld  rein,  and  whitsh  shuuld  dei, 
thrii  or  foour  Biiz  brooukht  oon  of  dhem  doun  bitwiirr  dhem,  puliing 
and  Haal-ihg  Her  as  if  dhei  weer  leed'ing  Her  tu  eksekyysiun 
whitsh  ei  bei  tshaans  perseeiving,  got  noould  of  Her  bei  dhe  wingz, 
and  with  mutsh  aduu*  tuuk  Her  from  dhem.  After  a  wheil  (tu  sii 
what  wuuld  kuum  of  it)  ei  put  Her  in*tu  dhe  Heiv  again :  noo  suun-er 
was  shii  amung-  dhem,  but  dhe  tyymult  bigan*  afresh'  greet'er  dhan 
bifoor- ;  and  pres'entli  dhei  fel  tugedh'er  bei  dhe  eerz,  feers-li 
feikht'ing  and  kil'ling  oon  an  udh'er,  for  dhe  spaas  of  moor  dhan  an 
our  tugedh'er:  and  bei  noo  miinz  wuuld  sees,  until'  dhe  puur 
kondem-ned  Kwiin  was  broukht  fuurth  slain  and  laid  bifoor-  dhe 
duur.  Whitsh  duun  dhe  streif  pres'entli  end-ed,  and  dhe  Biiz  agrired 
wel  tugedh-er." 

INDEX  OP  WOOED  s  LIKE  AND  YNLIZE. 

"  Soom  woords  of  lik*  sound  hav<  different  writing  :•  as  SOON  filius^ 
STJN  sol :  soom  of  lik'  writing  hav'  different  sound  :  as  a  MOTJS  mus, 
MOUS  strues  pi.  of  MOU  :  soom  of  like  sound  and  writing  differ  in  ds 
accent:  as  PEECGDENT pracedens,  PRGCEDENT  exemplum  quia pr&cedit: 
and  soom  of  lik'  sound,  writing,  and  accent,  differ  yet  in  signification: 
W\G  den  must  \>ee  discerned  by  the  sens  of  dQ  woords  precedent  and 
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subsequent :  as  EAR  auris,  EAB.  spica,  to  EAE  aro :  wenc1  EATABLE 
arabilis.     Of  wic  sorts  you  hav'  hereafter  ode?  examples." 

The  object  of  the  list  which  is  thus  introduced  by  the  author 
seems  to  be  to  discriminate  words  of  like  sound  as  much  as  possible 
by  various  spellings,  which  in  Butler's  system  would  represent 
different  but  nearly  identical  sounds.  The  list  therefore  is  not  of 
much  value  or  assistance,  especially  as  the  like  and  unlike  words 
are  not  inserted  separately.  He  seems  to  have  trusted  to  an  ortho- 
graphy which  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  from  his  descrip- 
tion. Hence  instead  of  giving  the  whole  list,  28  pages  long,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  extract  those  parts  in  which  some  mention  of 
pronunciation  is  made,  and  for  these  to  adopt  the  author's  own 
orthography,  as  in  the  above  citation,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
interpreting  it.  The  italic  letters  represent  generally  simple  varieties 
of  ordinary  types,  thus,  00,  are  joined  together,  forming  one  type,  and 
so  for  00,  and  c,  d,  &c.,  have  bars  through  them,  t  is  ^,  a  turned  t, 
and  so  on.  These  will  occasion  no  difficulty.  The  final  (')  answers 
to  mute  <9.  It  is  the  value  of  the  simple  vowels  and  digraphs  and 
the  effect  of  this  mute  (')  as  a  lengthener,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
determine  satisfactorily  from  Butler's  indications.  The  small  capitals 
indicate  the  usual  orthography  and  generally  replace  Butler's  black 
letters. 


a  GOFER,  D.  KOFFER,  F.  coffre,  (yet 
vree  writ'  and  sound  it  wi*  a  singl'  f, 
to  distinguish  it  from  COW^ER  wic  is 
sounded  COFFER). 

DEVIL,  or  rarfer  veeviL  not  divel:  (as 
soorn,  far  fetcing  it  from  diabolus  woold' 
hav4  it). 

ENOU^  satis,  but  importing  number 
it  is  bo*'  written  and  pronounced  wi*out 
rfeaspirat':  as  Ecclus.  35.  1.  SACRI- 
FICES ENOU.  ENOU  for  even  nou,  modo: 
In  de  pronouncing  of  wic  2  woords,  de 
on'ly  difference  is  de  accent:  wic  de  first 
ha*  in  de  last,  and  de  last  in  de  first. 
For  ENOU^  wee  commonly  say  ENUF: 
as  for  LAU^  DAT^ter,  soom  say  LAF, 
DAFTER  :  for  cow^  all  say  COF  :  and  for 
de  Duitc  A£TER,  wee  altogether  bo*'  say 
and  writ'  AFTER. 

to  ENTER  intrare,  to  ENTER  in- 
httmare. 

EAR  auris,  to  EAR  aro,  ERE  before 
frius,  ERST  ftrstprimo,  (not  YER  YERST) 
as  in  Dutc  ERE,  ERST.  Hence  ERENOON', 
EREWIL',  AND  ERELY  i.  former :  as  OF 
ERELY  ZINGS  I  WIL  JEE  TEL  :  for  wic  is 
nou  written  (I  know  not  wy)  FERLY. 

Certain  woords  beginning  wi*  BS  ar 
aoomtim'  spoken  and  written  wi*out  E  : 
as  ESCAP',  ESPECIAL,  Espi ;  scape,  spe- 
cial, spi :  to  ESPOUS,  and  to  ESTRANGE, 
[verbs ;]  SPOUS,  and  STRANGE  [nouns :] 

ESQIR',  ESSAY,  ESTABLLS,  ESTAT'j    SQIR*, 


SAY,   8TABLIS,  STAT' :    SO  EXAMPLE   and 

EXCUS*  ;  wifoUT  EC,  SAMPL'  sous' :  and 

EXCANGE,  wifoUt  EX,  CANGE. 

Ew  not  YEW  ovis  fcemella ;  as  rw 
not  YIW,  (vid.  Iw  taxus]  dowg  de  Y 
bee  vulgarly  sounded  in  ^em  bo*'. 

JE^GLAND  ...  is  vulgarly  written 
England ;  but  always  sounded  ifcngland ; 
as  wee  now  bo*'  sound  and  writ'  many 
o^er  woords  wi*  He,  wic  anciently  were 
written  wi*  E :  as  S^<?M(,  BMDBY  seeK\ 
&c. 

In  steed,  of  our  F  de  Ne^erlanders  bav' 
v  ...  wic  dialect  is  yet  found  in  de 
Western  partes. 

HAY  fosnum,  of  de  Sax.  HAWEN 
secare,  becaus  it  is  cut  grass,  a  HEY  or 
cunni-net,  of  de  Fr.  hay  (wic  dej  sound 
hey ;  .  .  .  and  wee  ar  as  reddy,  bo*  in 
sound  and  writing,  to  follow  <£eir  sound, 
as  deii  writing:  wer*  dey  writ'  mouton 
and  say  mootton,  wee  writ'  and  say 
MOOTTON  ;  dey  writ'  quatre  and  say  catre, 
wee  writ'  and  say  CATER  :  dej  writ'  bon 
and  say  boone,  wee  writ'  and  say  BOON'  ; 
dey  writ'  plaid  and  say  plead,  wee  writ' 
and  say  PLEAD)  [a  hedg]. 

Iw  [TRee]  not  YIW,  dou.0  it  \)ee  so 
sounded :  de  Frenc  bmng  If,  and  de 
Duitc  IIF,  IBEN  OR  EIBEN  :  as  wee  say 
YEW,  and  yet  writ'  EW  ovis  fcemella. 

NIC*  or  coy  curiosus,  a  NIAS  hauk, 
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[not  an  eyas]  F.  niais,  It.  nidaso,  taken  ha£  an  oder  sound :    as  in  dov  and 

out  of  the  neast :  as  a  hauk  flown  is  OUR."] 

called  a  braneer.  Tuovff  by,  or  by  means  of,  £OROW, 

WIN*  vinum,  to  WIND',    torqueo,  a  from  on'  sid'  or  end*  to  de  oder:  as 

WIND'  or  WIND  ventus :  hene'  a  WIND-  £ROUG  CRIST',  £OROW  d&  WILDEKNES. 
COR,  i.  e.  a  door'  for  de  wind'  to  enter :          /SEER'  pur*  or    unmixt  simplex,  as 

(as  in  Gr^k'  Ovpls  of  Qvpa)  dovtg  now  de  SEER'  corn,  SEER'  boom',  cleer'  water : 

glas,  in  most'  places,  doo'£  sut  it  out.  [here  B.  adds  in  a  marginal  note  :  of 

WOUND,  of  to  wind',  tortus,  a  WOOND',  which  a  toun  in  Dorcet.  and  a  village 

vulnus.  in   Hampt.   is   called  Sh^rboorn ;]  to 

You  vos,  sounded  according  to  de  SEAR,  or  ra^er  SEER',  afc  it  is  pro- 
original,  YU.  [Here  Butler  refers  to  nounced,  D.  seeREN  tondeo:  anciently 
a  former  note  on  his  p.  40  :  "  YOU,  D.  it  was  written  SER',  E  for  ee,  as  de  maner 
u:  so  YOUR,  D.  UWE,  G.  UWER.  So  den  was:  henc' SAR',  a  part' or  portion  ; 
<M,  as  wel  by  original  as  sound,  des'  and  SIR',  a  counti  or  part'  of  a  dominion: 
woords,  shoold'  ra^er  bee  written  YU,  wic,  in  de  Sou£  part's,  is  sounded  SEER', 
and  YUR'  :  for  ou  is  a  diphtong,  which  comitatus. 


§  7.  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  collected 
from  Palsgrave  1530,  Salesbury  1547,  Cheke  1550,  Smith 
1568,  Hart  1569,  Bullokar  1580,  Gill,  1621,  and  Butler 
1633. 

For  ascertaining  and  comparing  the  different  accounts  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  xvi  th  century  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  alphabetic  list  of  all  or  most  of  the  words 
which  have  been  spelled  phonetically  by  various  writers,  with  a 
uniform  transcription  of  their  various  notations.  This  is  attempted 
in  the  present  section.  The  following  vocabulary  contains : 

1)  all  the  English  words  cited  by  PALSGKAVE,  p.  31,  with  the  pro- 
nunciations as  inferred  from  his  descriptions. 

2)  all  the  English  words  cited  by  SALESBUHY,  pp.  32,  34,  in  his 
accounts  of  Welsh  and  English  Pronunciation,  with  the  pronunciation 
he  has  actually  or  inferentially  assigned  to  them,  as  explained  in  the 
passages  cited  pp.  789-794. 

3)  numerous  words  from  Sir  JOHN  CHEKE'S  Translation  of  Matthew.1 

4)  all  the  words  pronounced  in  Sir  THOMAS  SMITH'S  Treatise  p.  34. 

5)  all  the  examples  of  diphthongs,  and  a  few  other  words  only 
from  HABT,  pp.  35,  794,  whose  pronunciation,  as  has  been  already 
frequently  mentioned,  was  in  several  respects  exceptional. 

6)  All  the  exemplificative  words  in  BULLOKAH'S  lists,  with  many 
others  collected  from  various  parts  of  his  Hook  at  Large,  pp.  36,  838. 

1  The  Gospel    according    to    Saint  was  born  16th  June,  1514,  and  died 

Matthew  and  part  of  the  first  chapter  "  of  shame  and  regret  in  consequence 

of  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mark  of  his  recantation      of  Protestantism, 

translated  from  the  Greek,  with  original  13th  Sept.,  1557.    This  translation,  of 

notes,  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  knight  &c.  which  the  autographic  MS.  is  preserved 

Prefixed  is  an  introductory  account  of  (not  quite  perfect)  at  Corpus  Christi 

the  nature  and  object  of  the  transla-  College,  Cambridge,    is    supposed  by 

tion,  by  James  Goodwin,  B.D.,  London,  Mr.  Goodwin  to  have  been  made  about 

Pickering,  1843,  8vo.  pp,  124.     Cheke  1550. 
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7)  all,  or  almost  all  words  in  GILL'S  Logonomia,  pp.  38,  845;  the 
provincialisms  are  not  quite  fully  given,  but  GILL'S  whole  account 
of  them  will  be  found  below,   Chap.  XI,  §  4,  and  they  are  best 
consulted  in  that  connection. 

8)  A  few  characteristic  words  from  BUTLER,  pp.  39,  874. 

The  modern  orthography  has  been  followed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  vocabulary.  Palsgrave  and  Salesbury  occasionally  give  an  old 
orthography  different  from  that  now  in  use,  but  the  variation  is 
not  materitl.  The  others  only  give  the  phonetic  spelling.  Oc- 
casionally short  observations  from  Smith  and  Gill  have  been  added 
in  the  original  Latin,  and  in  some  cases  the  Latin  translation  given 
by  these  authors  is  inserted.  Some  doubts  may  arise  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  retaining  so  many  words  about  the  pronunciation  of  which 
little  hesitation  can  be  felt  by  those  who  have  mastered  the  main 
principles,  such  as,  abandon,  abhor,  abound,  absence,  absent,  <Sfc. 
bill,  bit,  bless,  boast,  boat,  fyc.,  but  after  much  consideration,  it  has 
been  resolved  to  retain  them,  as  no  rule  of  exclusion  could  be 
framed,  which  did  not  seem  to  assume  the  very  knowledge  and 
familiarity  which  the  vocabulary  was  meant  to  supply,  and  it 
is  only  by  such  accumulated  proofs  that  the  certainty  of  the  results 
can  impress  itself  on  the  reader's  mind.  These  results  are  however 
extremely  important  in  the  history  of  our  language,  as  they  present 
the  first  sure  ground  after  the  time  of  Orrmin,  and  the  only  means 
by  which  we  are  able  to  rise  to  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer. 
Thus  the  certainty  of  the  pronunciation  of  on,  ow  as  (uu)  by  Pals- 
grave and  Bullokar,  and  the  probability  of  their  pronunciation  of 
long  i  as  (tY),  are  great  helps  towards  conceiving  the  general  use 
of  these  sounds  in  the  xrv  th  century. 

The  various  phonetic  orthographies  of  the  above  writers  (except 
Cheke's)  have  been  translated  into  palaeotype  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
although  a  few,  unimportant,  cases  of  doubt  remain,  generally  pointed 
out  by  (?).  The  position  of  the  accent  is  always  hypothetical,  except 
for  the  words  cited  from  G.  128-138,  in  which  Gill  has  generally 
marked  or  indicated  the  accent.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  refer 
to  Levins  (p.  36,)  for  the  position  of  the  accent  in  each  case,  but  his 
usage  was  found  too  uncertain  to  be  made  available.  The  use  of 
(w,  j)  at  the  beginning  of  combinations  where  some  writers  employ 
(u,  i),  and  conversely  the  use  of  (u,  i)  at  the  end  of  combinations 
where  some  writers  employ  (w,  j),  has  been  consistently  maintained. 
The  difference  between  these  writers  and  myself  is  purely  theoreti- 
cal :  we  mean  to  express  the  same  sounds  in  each  case.  Qu  has 
been  interpreted  as  (kw)  throughout,  because  this  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  sound  intended.  Bullokar  uses  the  single  letter  q. 
The  initial  wr  has  been  left,  but  (rw>)  has  been  subjoined  with  a 
(?)  as  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  sound.  Except  in  the  words 
spangle,  entangle,  where  the  sound  (qg)  is  especially  indicated,  G 10, 
the  introduction  of  (qg)  for  ng  in  the  following  vocabulary  is  quite 
hypothetical,  for  none  of  the  writers  cited  seem  to  have  thought 
the  distinction  between  (q)  and  (qg)  worth  marking  at  all  times. 

There  was  a  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  length  of  the 
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vowels.  Palsgrave  does  not  note  the  length  and  Salesbury  is  not 
consistent  in  his  notation.  Smith,  Hart,  and  Gill  generally  use 
diacritical  signs,  and  Bullokar  does  so  in  many  cases.  Now  when 
this  is  the  case  the  diacritical  sign  is  often  omitted  by  either  the 
writer  or  printer,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  in  any  given  case 
whether  it  ought  to  be  added  or  not  (p.  846,  1.  3).  The  difficulty  is 
increased  when  the  diacritic  implies  a  difference  in  quality  as  well  as 
quantity,  thus  z,  i  are  (ei,  i)  in  Smith  but  (ii,  i)m  Gill,  and  i  i  are 
probably  («V,  i)  in  Bullokar  (p.  113).  In  these  cases  I  have  gene- 
rally searched  for  other  instances  of  the  word,  or  been  guided  by 
the  use  of  other  writers,  or  by  analogy.  In  Bullokar  y  is  not  un- 
frequent,  but  iy,  yi  may  be  said  never  to  occur,  although  he  gives 
both  as  marks  of  the  long  sound,  and  i  is  most  frequently  used  for 
both  (ii)  and  (i)  although  i  ought  to  have  been  used  in  the  former 
case.  By  reference  to  pp.  110,  114,  the  reader  will  see  the  great 
difficulty  which  attaches  to  the  value  of  long  i  in  Palsgrave  and 
Bullokar,  and  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me,  after  repeated 
consideration  for  several  years,  to  consider  that  it  must  have  been 
(ii)  or  some  closely  cognate  sound,  acknowledging  at  the  same  time 
that  this  pronunciation  was  quite  archaic  at  the  time,  just  as  olleege, 
olleest  (obliidzh-,  obliist*)  in  Scotland  and  dbleecht  (obliitsht*)  in 
English  are  still  existent  archaic  forms,  for  which  the  greater 
number  of  English  speakers  say  (oblaidzlr,  oblaidzhd-).  For  the 
reason  why  Gill's/  has  been  rendered  (ai)  rather  than  (ei)  see  p.  115, 
and  the  reason  why  his  d,  au,  are  each  rendered  by  (AA)  is  given  on 
p.  145,  where  we  may  add  that  Gill  in  adducing  "  HALL  Henriculus, 
HALE  trahere,  et  HALL  aula,"  says :  "exilior  est  a  in  duabus  vocibus 
prioribus,  intertiafere  est  diphthongus,"  (G.  3,)  so  that  he  possibly 
hesitated  between  (au)  and  (AA).  Hart's  (yy)  has  been  considered 
on  p.  167,  p.  796  note,  col.  1,  and  p.  838. 

Another  source  of  error  is  the  use  of  an  old  letter  in  a  new  sense. 
Thus  Smith  employs  c  for  (tsh)  and  he  consequently  continually 
leaves  c  for  (k,  s)  where  his  old  habits  misled  him.  Gill  employed 
y  for  (ai),  and  the  confusion  between  *,  j  in  his  book  is  very  per- 
plexing. Extremely  slight  distinctions  in  the  forms  of  the  letters 
are  also  confusing.  Thus  Smith  distinguishes  (i,  e)  as  e,  e,  which 
have  a  diaeresis  mark  superposed  to  imply  length.  The  consequence 
is  that  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
means  (ii)  or  (ee),  and,  considering  that  in  his  time  the  distinction 
of  the  sounds  had  not  yet  been  thoroughly  established  by  the 
orthographies  ee,  ea,  this  confusion  is  perplexing  and  annoying. 

Por  any  errors  and  shortcomings  of  this  kind,  the  indulgence  of 
the  reader  is  requested,  and  also  for  another  inevitable  source  of 
error.  The  nature  of  the  compilation,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
verify  every  word  afterwards  by  referring  to  the  passage  from  which 
it  was  quoted.  I  have  therefore  had  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  my 
original  transcript,  and  it  is  impossible  that  that  should  have  been 
always  correct. 

Sir  John  Cheke's  orthography  is  rather  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  current  spelling  than  strictly  phonetic.  Hence  it  has  not  been 
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transliterated,  but  left  as  he  wrote  it,  and  is  therefore  printed  in 
Italics.  The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  values  of  his  sym- 
bols, which  were  not  always  unambiguous:  tf«=(aa),  <w=(ai,  ee?), 
0#=(ee?)  unfrequent^  ee=(ee)  and  =  (ii),  ^'=(ai,  ee?)  *?'=(ei,  ii, 
ii?),  o=(o)  and  (u),  0«=(oo?),  0o=(oo?)  and  (uu),  00zp=(oou),  ou 
=  (uu)  only  ?  ow=(ou),  ww=(yy).  The  i  most  commorly  did  ser- 
vice for  (i)  and  (j),  but  y  was  sometimes  used  as  (j),  although  it 
most  frequently  stands  for  (th)  and  (dh),  for  which  also  fh  occa- 
sionally occurs.  The  use  of  i  is  doubtful,  sometimes  it  seems  meant 
for  $=(ei),  sometimes  as  in  dai  it  would  seem  only  to  indicate  the 
diphthong,  but  it  is  used  so  irregularly  that  no  weight  can  be  at- 
tached to  its  appearance.  The  terminations  -ty,  -lie,  occasionally 
appear  in  the  forms  -tee,  -bit.  Final  e,  being  useless  when  there  is 
a  destinct  means  of  representing  long  vowels,  is  generally,  but  not 
always  omitted.  The  comparison  of  Cheke's  orthography  with  the 
phonetic  transcriptions  of  others  seems  to  bring  out  these  points. 

The  authority  for  each  pronunciation  is  subjoined  in  chronological 
order,  but  not  the  reference  to  the  passage,  except  in  the  case  of 
Gill  and  Cheke.  The  figures  refer  to  the  page  of  the  second  edition 
of  Gill's  Logonomia  (supra  p.  38)  and  the  chapters  of  Sir  John 
Cheke's  translation  of  Matthew.  The  references  to  Salesbury  will 
be  found  in  the  index,  supra  pp.  789-724.  Smith  and  Bullokar's 
words  can  generally  be  easily  found  in  their  books,  from  their 
systematic  lists.  The  example  from  Bullokar  p.  839,  and  Hart, 
p.  798,  are  also  sufficient  guarantees  of  the  correctness  of  the 
transcription.  The  authors'  names  are  contracted,  and  a  few 
abreviatrons  are  used  as  follows.  All  words  not  in  palaeotype, 
with  exception  of  the  authors'  names,  are  in  Italics. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

Aust  Amtrales ;  Southern  Eng-  Occ  Occidentals  ;  "Western 
lish  Pronunciation.  English  Pronunciation. 

Bor  Boreales;  Northern  Eng-  Ori  Orientates;  Eastern  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation.  lish  Pronunciation. 

B         Butler,  1633.  Palsgrave,  1530. 

Bull     BuUokar,  1580.  ***     poetice. 

C         Cheke,  1550.  Pr       &$?*"> JP&.  Prface   *° 

.  ,,  Gill,  which  is  not  paged. 

car       corrupts;  a ^pronunciation  provinciditer;    any  pro- 
considered  as  corrupt  by  ^&d  pronunciation, 
the  author  cited.  g          Smith,  1568. 
Glll>  1621«  Sa        Salesbury,  1547  &  1567. 
Hart,  1569.  8o        Scoti;  scotch  Pronuncia- 
Lin     LincolnienseSj  Lincolnshire  tion. 

Pronunciation.  Transtr  Tramtrentani ;   English 

Mops  Gill's  Mbpsae,  and  Smith's  Pronunciation  North  of 

mulierculae>  supra  pp.  90,  the  river  Trent. 

91;  indicating  an  effemi-  ?        interpretation  doubtful,  or 

nate  or  thinner  pronun-  apparent  error,  or  mis- 

ciation.  print,  in  the  original. 
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PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY  OP  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


A. 

a  a  G  pr 

abandon  abairdon  G  133 

abbreviation  abrev/as'^on  Bull 

abhor  abhor-  Bull,  abhorred  abhored 

G  106 

able  aa-bl  Sa,  S,  Bull,  G  65,  ab-1  G  32 
abide  =  abijd  C  2 
Abington  Abiq-tun  see   Trumpington 

abound  abound'  G  89 

about  abuut-  Bull,  about-  G  23 

above  abuv  Bull,  abuv  G  22 

abroad  abrood-  G  60,  abroo-ad  ?  G  133, 

abrood  C  6 
absence  absens  G  66 
absent  ab-sent  G  84 
absolve  abzolv  G  85 
abstain  abstain'  G  89 
abundance  abun'dauns  P,  abun'dans  G 

127 

abundant  abun-dant  G  84 
abuse  abyys1  Bull 
ace  as  Bull 

acceptable  aksept'abl  G  84 
acceptance  aksep-tans  G  pr 
according  akord\'q  G  21 
account  akount-  G  89 
accuse  akyyz-  S,  akyyz'  G  45 
accustomed  akus'tomed  G  84 
ache  aatsh    Bull,  Hart,  see  headache, 

aches  =  a%ess  a-^es  C  8 
acknowledge  akknoou-ledzh  G  32 
acquaint      akwaint'      S,      acquainted 

akwain-ted  G  129 
acquaintance  akwain'tans  S 
acquit  akwit'  aut  akwait  G  15,  akwn't- 

G85 

acre  aa-ker  G  70 
add  ad  G  85 

addressed  adres'ed  G  133 
adjudge  addzhudzh-  G  32 
admonish  admonish  G  85 
adore  adoor  G  122 
adorn  adorn'  G  141 
adultery  adult1  erai  G  85 
advance  advAAns'  G  143 
adventure  adven-tyyr  G  30 
adverb  ad'verb  Bull 
advise  advaiz-  G  87,  131 
adz  addice  ADDES  adlres  prov.  Sa 
affairs  afairz-  G  37,  afaairs-  G  122 
affections  afek'sions  G  123 
affect  afekt-  G  103,  affects  afekts'G  141 
affirm  afarnr  G  1 J  2 
affliction  afh'k's/on  G  125 
afford  afuurd'  B 
affray  afrar  G  98 


afore  afoor.  G  80 

afraid  efraid-  per  prothesin  pro  fraid 

after  after  G  79 

again  again-  G  24 

against    agenst'   frequentius,    against- 

docti  interdum  G  pr,  against*  G  20, 

79 

age  aadzh  S,  G  70 
agree  agrii-  Bull,  G  118 
ague  aa-gyy  G  92 
az^aidG  14,  113 

air  ai-er  G  106,  aai-er  G  ?  air  aier  C  6 
airy  aeroi  aereus  G  14.  verifere  tris- 

syllabum  G  16 
ale  aal  Sa,  G  37 
algate  si-gat?  G  109 
all  aul  S,  a'l  Bull,  aal  G  23,  al  G  39, 

AA!  G  25 
allay  alar  G  99 

allhail  AAl-naail'  omnis  solus  G  64 
allure  alyjr-  G  123 
alone  aloon1  G  45,  145 
aloud  aluud-  Bull,  aloud'  G  109 
also  a'l-so  Bull,  A  AS  Eor  pro  AA!'SO  G  17 
altar  =  aulter  C  5 
although  AAldbokb-  G  65 
altogether  AAHogedh/er  G  21 
alum  al-uni  S 
am  am  G  52 

amain  amaahr  G  119,  amain-  G  110 
amate  amaat'  terreo  G  32 
amaze  amaaz-  G  88 
ambitious  ambzs'ms  G  99 
amiss  amis-  G  113 
among  amoq-   G  21   amooq'  ?  G   79, 

amuq-  B 
an  an  G  10 

andiron  a'ndn'-r'n  Bull 
angels  aq-gelz  ?  see  next  word,  G  24 
angelical  andzheeKkal  G  119 
anger  aq-ger  G  91 
angry  aq-gn  G  84 
anguish  aq-gwe'sh  Bull 
anothers  anodh-erz  G  95 


answer  an-swer  non   amrsuer 

answered  an-swered  G  119,  answeerd 
C4 

answerable  an-swerable  G  84 

any  an-i  Bull,  G  45,  prima  naturd  sud 
brevis  G  133 

ape  aap,  Sa  S 

apparel  aparel  G  38 

appear  apiir  Bull  B,  appeer  C  6,  ap- 
peared apiird  G  94,  appered  appeared 
C  1,  2,  appeareth  apii-reth  Bull  B, 
apiereth  G  87,  appearing  apiir**'q 
G  133 
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appease  apeez-  G  123 

appertain  apertaiir  G-  87 

apply  aplai-  G  86 

appointed  apuuint'ed  G  24 

apprentice  apren-te's  G  98 

are  aar  Bull,  G  56,  ar  G  21 

ARE  ADS  areeds-  G  98 

aright  araikht1  G  135 

ariseth  araiz-eth  G  25 

armed  arnred  G  82 

arms  armz  G  37 

army  arnvai  G  106 

array  arai'  S,  araar  G  128 

arse-smart  ars-smart  hydropiper  G  38 

Arthur  Artur  G  107 

as  az  Bull  G  13,  95 

ash  aish   Sa,   ash  S,  ashes  aslrez   G 

37,  128 
ask  aks  et  ask  S,  ask  G  88,  asked  askt 

Gill 

aspen  as'pm  G  106 
aspiration  aspiras't'on  Bull 
aspire  aspeir  G  111. 
ass  as  Bull,  asses  as*es  G  24 
assay   asar,  assay   thereof  zadrAAklr 

Occ,  G  18 
assist  as^'st•  G  141 
assoil  asoil-  G  85,  89 
assurance  asyyrans  G  83,  117 
assure  asyyr  G  128,  assyyr  G  32 
astonied  aston'e'ed  G  99,  astoonied  019 
at  at  G  79 

attempered  atenrpred  G  119 
attend  atend-  G  133,  attends  atendz- 

G119 

attire'dhe  dierz  ati'er  ?  cervi  cornua  G43 
attribute  v.  atnlryyt  G  85 
auditor  AA'd^tor  G  129 
auger  AAU'ger  G  14 
augment  AAgment'  G  119,  142 
aunt  AAnt?  G  10 
authors  AA'torz  G  143 
avail  avail*   G  87,  availeth  avail 4eth 

G117 

avengement  avendzlrment  G  149 
avens  avenz  caryophyllatum  G  37 
aver  aver'  G  32 
avoid  avoid'  G  131 
awe  au  aa  Sa,  au  S,  AAU  G  14 
awful  AA-M  G  150 
awry  awm- =  arwn' ?  P 
axe  agz  Sa,  aks  S,  G  13 
aye  ei  S,  eei  G  pr,  15,  eei  G  15,  ai  G 

113,  aai  G  116,  ai  C  6 

B. 

Baal  Baal  Bull 

babble  s.  baab'l  nuga  G  26,  v.  bab'l  in- 

fantum  more  balbutire  G  26 
babbler  babier  infanticrepus  G  26 
babbling  bab'h'q  garrulitas  G  26 


babe  baab  Sa,  G  26,  babes  =  baabs  C  11 

baby  baa-bai  G  26 

back  bak  S 

backward  bak'ward  G  28 

bacon  baa-k'n  Bull,  baak'n  G  38 

bad  bad  mains  S 

&%<?badzh  G  12 

bag  bag  S,  G  89 

bail  bail  Bull 

baily  bee'h'  cor  B 

bait  bait  G  14 

bake  baak  Sa,  S 

balance  bal'ans  Bull,  bal-ans  G  21 

bald  bauld  Sa  S,  ba'ld  Bull 

bale  baal  Bull 

ball  baul  Sa,  S,  ba'l  Bull,  bAAl  G  14 

balm  baul'm  =baTm  Bull,bAAlm  potius 

quam  bAAm  G  pr,  bAAlm  G  38 
bands  bands?  G  116 
bar  bar  S,  Bull 
barbarous  barbarus  Bull 
Barbary  Bar  -bar  t  G  147 
barbs  barbs  ?  G  37 
bare  baar  S,  Bull 
bargain  bar 'gain  G  93 
barley  bar -lei  G  37 
barn  baar'n  Bull 
baron  bar-on  Bull 
barren  bar-en  Bull 
base  baas  G  98 
basket  bas'ket  Bull 
fombaazPG  119 
fotf  bat  S 
bate  baat  S 
bath  bath,  S 
AfltfA*  baadh  badh  S 
battery  ^i-ri  G  123 
battles  bat'ails  G  104  (in  Spenser) 
bawl  bAAl,  eodem  sono  prefer imus, 

BALL  pila,  et  tu  bAAl  BAWLE  vocife- 

rari  G  14 
#«y  bai  badius  Bull 
bay-tree  bai-trii  Bull,  bays  baiz  /awr* 

G141 
be  bi  G  23 
fca*  beek  B 
beams  beemz  G  23 
bean  BEANE  been  P,  Bull 
bean  been  G  37 
bear  beer  P,  beer  Sa,  baar  ursus  Bull, 

bear  bare  bore  born,  beer  baar  boor 

born  (without  distinguishing  'borne') 

G  50,  borne  boor'n  Bull 
beast  beest  P,  Bull,  G  12 
beat  beet  verberat,  bet  verberavit  S,  beet, 

bet  verberabam  dialectus  est,  G  48 
beauty  beu-ti  G  22,  98,  beau-te  B 
because  bikAAZ'  G  91 
beck  bek  B 
become  bikunr  G  21,  67,  became  bikaam' 

G86 
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bed  bed  S,  G  47 

bedridden  -bedreed  C  9 

bee  bii  P,  Sa 

bee/Uif  G  39 

been  biin  G  56  100 

beer  bier  G  37 

beet  biit  S 

beets  biits  blitum  G  37 

fotfws  biivz  G  39 

te/a##A  biifAAl-eth  G  87 

before  bifoor  S  biifoor  Bull,  bifoor  G 

21,  23,  80 
begging  beg-e'q  Sa 
begin  bege'n-  G  133,  beginning  begm-eq 

G.  123 

begone  biigoon-  ?  G  81 
behave  bmaav  G  51 
behind  benaind-  G  79 
behold  biihoo-ld  Bull,   beheld  bmeld- 

G  100 

behoveth  .  bimmveth  G  95 
being  bire'q  G  25 
believe,  beliiv,  Sa,  G  87,  biliiv  G  100, 

128,  beleev  C  24,  believing   biliiv  tq 

G133, 

bell  bel  vola  S 
bellows  bel-oouz  G  37 
belongeth  biloq-eth  G  21,  86 
beloved  biluved  G  129 
Belphoebe  Belfee'be  G  101 
bend  bend  G  48 

beneath  biineedlr  Bull,  binetlr  G  79 
benefit  benefit  G  133 
benign  bene'g-n  bene'q-n  G  30 
bent  bent  S 

bereave  bireev  G  125,  bereev  G  48 
beseem  bisiinv  G  67 
beside  bisaid'  G  79 
besought  bisooukht-  G  127 
best  best  G  12,  34 
bestow  bistoou-  G  86 
bet  bet  pro  \)Gt-er  G  135 
betake  bitaak-  G  32 
bethink  bitheqk-  32 
betid  past  tense  bitaid'  G  108 
betimes  bitaimz-  G  123 
betrayed  bitraid-  G  145 
better  bet-er  G  34 

between  biitwiin-  Bull,  bitwiin-  G  79 
beyond  bijond-  G  79 
bid  bed  S,  bed  G  88,  bidden  bed-n  G  20 
bide  beid  S 
bier  biir  P,  biir  Sa,  beer  spelled  BEARE 

rhyming  with  NEARE  in  the  passage 

of  Spenser  (6,  2,  48)  cited  in  G  103 

*i8 


bitch  be'tsh,  Sc  et  Transtr.  bik  S 
fo'tebeit  S,bait  mordeo,  bitloit  mordebam^ 
have  bitten  naav  be't'n  momordi  G  48 
bitter  bet-er  G  40 
bladder  blad-er  Sa. 

blame  blaam  G  86,  blamed  ^blamd  ?  G  90 
fe^blaaz-edG  125 
bless  bles  G  21 


billows  bel-oouz  G  99 

itwrfbaind  G  116,  bijnd  C  18 

bird  bird   S,  G  24,  burd  G  88,  birds 

burdz  G  118 
bit  bit  S,  bits  bets  G  37 


blithe  blaidh  G  107 

block  blok  G  99 

blood  bluud  S,  blud  Bull,  G  4,   38, 

bloud  C  27 
bloody  bliuK  G  100 
blossoms  blos-umz  144 
blow  bloou  Bull,  blown  blooun  G  2 
blush  blush  S,  blushed  blusht  G  117 
blue  blyy  S 
board  buurd  Sa,  B,  boord  G  47,  boards 

boordz  G  118 
boast  boost  G  23,  89 
boat  boot  S,  Bull,  boot  C  4 
body  bod-e  G  72,  133 
boil  beil  ulcus  S,  buuil  coquo  G  15 
bold  boud  prov  Sa,  bould  S,  boould  G 

105 

bombast  bum-bast  G  38 
bondmen  bondmen  G  41 
bone  boon,  Sc  baan  bean  S 
book  buuk  Sa,  Sm,  Sc  byyk  S,  buuk-s 

G  3,  41,  byyks  Bor  G  122 
boot  buut  S,  Bull 
booth  buudh  Bull 
bore  boor  P,  G  50 
born  boor'n  natus,  bor'n   allatus  the 

present  use  reversed  Bull,  born  G  50, 

98  boorn  =  natus  C  2 
borrow  boroouG  88,  borrowed  borooned 

G.  98 

bot  bot  lumbricus  equorum  S,  Bull 
botch  botsh  S 
both  both  G  39,  98,  beadh  £or  G  16, 

booth  C  6 

iow^A  bowh  buuH.  Bull,  bou  G  15 
bought  bount   S,  boount  Bull,  bokht 

G  12,  booukht  G  109 
bound  bound  G  15,  24 
bounty  boun-te  G  29,  82 
bourn  bur'n  Bull,  buurn  B 
bow  boo  arcus  Sa  34,  58,  boou  arcus  bou 

jlectere  S,  boou  arcus,  buu  flectere 

Bull,    boou    arcus    G    15,    bowing 

bou-e'q  G  20,  bowed=boud  C  18 
fow«fo  buu-elz  Bull,  bou-elz  G  37,  94 
bowers  bours  G  114 
bowl  booul  mum  Sa,  S,  Bull,  G  15,  B, 

boul  sphaera  S,  G  15,  B,  buul  globus 

Bull 

box  boks  S,  G  107 
boy  bui  P,  hoi,  fortasse  bui,  alii  boe  S, 

bwee  H,  boi  Bull,  buoi,  non  bue  G 
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j»r,  buoi  puer  G  92,  136,  boi  Bor 
G  15,  bwoe  B 

brad  brod  clarus  sine  capite  S 
brag  brag  G  89 
brake  brak  ruptura,  braak  balista,  filix 

&c.,  Bull,  braak  =rupit  C  15 
bramble  branrbl  G  41 
bran  bran  G  38 
brandiron  brond-nVn  Bull 
branches  bransb-ez  G  24,  brantsh'ez  G 

123 

brass  bras  G  37 
bravada  bravaa-da  G  28 
bravely  braavh'  G  123 
breach  bretsb  ?  Sc  et  Transtr.  brek  S 
bread  bred  ?   Sa,  breed  S,  G  24,    37, 

breed  C  4 
£ra*&  breek  Sa,  breek,  imp  braak  brook 

oJww  brast,  occidentaliter  briik  G  51 
flraz^  bretb  Bull 

breathe  breedh  Bull,  breeth  ?  G  121 
bred  bred  S 

breech  briitsb  Sc  Transtr.  et  Bor  briik 
S,  breeches  bretsb 'es,  briiks  Bor  G  17 
irmZbriid  S,  G  124 
brenned  bren-ed  Bor  G  122 
brethren  bredb/ren  ant  bredb-ern  G  41, 

124 

brew  bryy  S,  brewed  bnurtd  ?  S 
bride  braid  G  112 
bridegroom  =  brijdgroom  C  25 
£riW^?bredzb,  Bor  bre'g  S,  bn'dzh  G  12 
bridle  br«H  ?  S  brai-dl  G  20,  123 
brightness  brgikbt'nes  G 
Britain  Bn't'ain  (in  Spenser]  G  104 
broad  brood  S,  G  70 
broil  broil  fortasse  bruil  S,  broil  bruuil, 

indifferenter  G  15 
broken  brook-n  G  51 
brood  bruud  S,  G  101 
brooks  bruuks  G  114 
broom  brimm  Bull 
brother  brudb-er  G  27,  41,    112,  B, 

broyer  C  4 

brotherhood  brudh'erimud  G  27 
brought  broukbt  G  10 
brown  bmun  Bull 
bruised =br oo sed  G  21 
bubble  bub-1  B 
buck  buk  dama  mas  Sa,  S,  G  3,  fago- 

triticum  G  37 
buckler  buk-ler  Bull 
bud  loud.  G  133 

budge  budzb  peregrinae  ovis  pellis  S 
buildeth    byyld-etb  beild-etb  biild-eth 
bzld'etb,  pro  suopte  cujusque  ingenio 
G4,  built =bijlt  C  7 
builder  biild;er  G  105 
building  biild'iq  G   111,   buildings  — 

bijldings  C  21 
bull  bul,  S,  Bull,  buu  prov  Sa 


bulwark  bul-wark  G  pr 

bung  buq  B 

buoy  bwei  H,  buui  Bull,  G  15 

burden  bur-d'n  Bull 

burn  bur'n  Bull,  burn  G  109,  burneth 

burn-etb  G  23 
burr  bur  lappa  S 
bury  \)iri  Sa,  buri  C  8 
bush  busb  G  73 
busied  bi'z'eed  G  91 
business  btz'nes  G  81 
busy  bt'z'z  Sa 

but  but  S,  Bull,  G  20,  133 
butcher  butsb-er,  Mops  bttsb'er  G  18 
butt  but  Bull 
butter  but-er  G  38 
button  but-'n  Bull 
buy  bei  S,  G  89 
buyer  berer  H 
by  bi  S,  bei  H,  G  20,  79,  136,  by  our 

lady  bei-r  laa-de  Sa,  by  and  bye,  BY 

AND  BY,  bit  and  bit  P 

C. 

£«^<?  kaadzh  S 

«a»Y(^  kai-ttf  mi^r  S,  kai-tev  G  111, 

146 

calends  kal'endz  G  37 
m?/ka'lf  Bull,  ca/ws  ka'lvz  Bull 
call  kaul  Sa,  S,  ka'IBull,  kau^rov  Sa 
collet  kal*et  meretrieula  Bull 
ca/w  kaulm  Sa  4,  ka'l'm  Bull 
cambric    kaam'brtk,    Mops  keenvbrt'k 

G17 

Cambridge  Kaam'brzdzb  G  77 
cannot  kanot  G  pr,  kan-not  G  45 
canoe  kanoa  ?  G  28 
candle  kan'dl  G  98 
canvas  kan'vas  G  38 
cap  kap  Sa,  S,  G  12 
cape  kaap  hispanica  chlamys  S 
capers  kap-erz  G  37 
capon  kaa-p'n  Bull,kaa§pn,  Mops  keep-n 

et  fere  kiip-n  G  18 
captive  kap-tzV  G  116 
can  kan  S 
care  kaar  Bull 
careful  kaarful  G  84 
careless  kaarles  G  123 
carpenter  karpenter  G  129 
Carthage  Kar»thadzh  G  66 
case  kaas  G  35,  100 
casement  kaaz'ment,  G  27 
casket  kasket  G  35 

cast  kast  G  pr,  48,  kest  kus-n  Bor  G  16 
cat  kat  S,  G  35 
cates  kaats  G  37 
catch  katsb  S,  G  149,  see  « fetch',  caught 

kount,  S 

cattle  kat-el  Bull,  G  24 
caul  kaul  =  ka'IBull 
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cauldron  kau-dor'n,  Bull 

cause  kauz  Bull,  kAAz  G  21, 103,  143 

causeway  kau-si  Bull 

cave  kaav  G  77 

cavil  kavtl  Bull 

ceased  seest  G  112,  ceasest  sees'est  G  102 

cedars  see'darz  G  24,  105 

censor  sen'sor  G  66 

centre  sent'er  G  125 

certain  sertain  G  67 

eAa/tshaf  G  37 

chalk  tshAAk  G  38 

challenge  tshaa  lendzh  G  109 

chambers  tshanrberz  G  23 

chance  tshans  S,  tshauns  B,  chanceth 

tshaans-eth.  G  66,  tskans-eth  G  86, 

chanced  tshAAnst  G  111,  119 
chancellor  tshan-sler  G  pr 
change  tshandzh  S,  G  12,  20,  tshandzh 

Bull,  tshaindzh  B 
changeable  tsha'iidzlvab'l  Bull 
chanter  tshantrer  cantor  S 
chap  tshap  findi  per  se  aut  vento  S 
chape  tshaap  ferrum  quod  ambit  unam 

vaginam  S 
chapel  tshap 'el  S 
char  tshaar  P 
charge  tshardzh  Bull 
charity  tshar's'te  S 
charm  tshar'm  Bull 
charriot  tsharet  G  23 
chaste  tshaast  G  77,  100 
chasten  tshas-fn  Bull 
chastity  tshastntii  G  101 
chaw  tshAA  G  14 
cheap    tshiip  ?    licitari  S,    Cheapside 

Tsheep-seid  Sa 
cheek  tshiik  P 
cheer  tshir  ?  vultus  S 
cheerful  tsheerful  G  118 
cheese  tshiiz  Sa,  S 
cherish    tsherz'sh.    Bull,    tsheert'sh  et 

tsherish  G  127 

cherry  tsheri  S,  cherries  tshertz  G  99 
Chesterton  Tshes-tertun  G  134 
chidden  tsbird'n  ?  Bull 
chief  tshiif  Sa,  Bull,  G  77,  cheef  C  6 
child  tsluld?  S,  tshaiia  G  42,   child 

C  1,  2,  children  tshel'dren  G  42 
childishness  tshuldishnes  Bull 
chin  tshm  P,  G  80 
chisel  tshii-z'l  Bull 
choler  kol-er  G  38 
cholic  koHk  G  38 
choose  tshyyz  G  101,  chuse  C  13  chose 

tshooz  G  118,  chosen  tshoo-z'n  Bull, 

G  66,  152 
chop  tshop  scindere  S,  chopped  tshopt 

Gill 

Christian  Kn's'fo'an  G  150 
church  tshirtsh   Sa,  tshirtsh  tshurtsh 


vel  tshyyrtsh,  Sc  et  Transtr.  kyyrk, 

kurk  S,  tshurtsh  G  92 
churchyard  tshurtsh-jard  G  128 
churl  tshurl  P,  tshur'l  Bull 
cider  s^d-er  ?  G  38 
Cimmerian  S^merian  G  136 
citizen  sit-izen  G  85 
city  sit-i  Bull 
civet  sz'vet  G  39 
c^^kladG  123 

claim  klaim  S,  claimed  klainred  G  110 
claw  klau  S 

clay  klai  G  38,  klaai  G  101 
clear  klier  G  147,  klrir  B 
cleave  kliiv  ?  S,  kleev  G  50 
cleft  kleft  G  50 
clew  klyy  P 


climb  klaim,  climbed  klaimd,  apud  rus- 

ticos  autemproimperfectohabes  kloom 

klaam  klum  G  49 
climes  klaimz  G  141 
dive  kleiv  haerere  S 
cloak  klook  G  46 
clod  klod  gleba  S 
clooks  klyyks  Bor  G  122 
close  kloos  G  141,  closes  klooz-ez  G  98 
cloth  kloth   G  62,  klooth  Bor  G  16, 

clooth  C  6 

clothed  kloodh-ed  G  23 
clothier  kloodh'«'er  G  62 
clouds  kloudz  G  23,  kloud'ez  in  Spenser 

G  121,  137 
cloven  kloovn  G  50 
cloy  klwei,  [klui  ?]  dare  ad  fastidium, 

aut  equi  ungulam  clavo  vulnerare  S 
coal  kool  G  12,  62 
coast  koost  B,  coostes  C  2 
coat  koot  S  Bull 
cobble  kob'l  ruditer  facere  S 


coil  koil,  fortasse  kuil,  verier  are  S 
cold  kould  Sa,  kould  koould  S,  koo'ld 

Bull,  koould  G  103  et  err. 
collier  koHer  G  62 
colour  kulor  Bull,  G  pr  kul-er  G  84, 

118,  129 

coll  kol  collum  amplecti  G  12 
colwort  kool'wurt  B 
comb  koom  et  kern,  combed  kemt  come- 

bam  G  48 
come  kum  Bull,  G  48,  B,  cometh  kunreth 

G  20,  came  kam  G  48 
comely  kunrK  G  123 
comfort  kunvfort  Bull,  G  105,  145 
comfortless  kunrfurtles  G  77 
command  komAAnd-  G  87,  komaund'  B 
commanders  komAAirderz  G  74 
commendation  komendaa-swn  G  30 
committed  koim't'  ed  G  118 
commodious  komod'ms  G  30 
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commodities  komocHtaiz  G  39 
commodity  komocHte  G  pr,  29 
common  konron  G  pr. 
commonwealth  konron  welth  G  43 
company  kunvpanai  G  110 
comparable  konrparabl  G  30 
compare  kompaar  G  86 
compared  kompaard-  G  116 
compassion  kompas'st'on  G  pr,  kompas'- 

ebnG  118 

competitor  kompet'etor  G  129 
composition  komposi'z'e'on  Bull 
concern  konsenr  G  87 
condemn  kondemn-  ?  G  85 
condign  kondz'g-n  kondiq-n  G  30 
condition  CONDICYON  kond^'s•^un  Sa 
coneys  kom'z  Bull,  kun^'z  G  24 
confess  konfes-  G  112 
confidence  kon-fzdens  G  30 
confound  konfound*  G  116 
confounded  konfound-ed  G  23 
confused  konfyyz-ed  G  107 
conjurer  kun'dzhurer,  non  kmrdzherer 

ut  indoctus  suas  aures  sequens,  G  pr 
consort  konsort-  G  48,  consorted  kon- 

sort-ed  G  118 
constancy  kon-stansz  G  30  129,  kon- 

stansai-  poet  G  130,  supra  p.  869, 

col.  2. 

constant  kon-stant  G  105 
Constantinople  Koxrstantmopl  G  129 
constrain  konstrain*  G  129 
constraint  konstraint'  G  107 
consul  kon-sul  G  30 
consult  konsult-  G  21 
consumed  konsunred  ?  G  25,  consuming 

konsyynri'q  G  1 27 
contain  kontem  Bull,  kontain1  G  45 
content  kontent-  G  20 
continue  kontm'yy  Bull 
cook  knuk  S,  G   17,  Sc  kyyk  S,  kyyk 

Bor  G  17 
cool  kuul  S 
coot  kuut  genus  anatis  albam  maculam 

infronte  gerens  S,  Bull,  B 
copper  kop-er  G  39 
core  koor  P 
cork  kork  S 

corn  koor'n  Bull,  korn  G  39 
corse  koors  G  128 
cosen  kuz-n  G  100 
cost  kost  G,  89  B 

costermonger  kos-terdmuqger  G  129 
costliest  kost'le'est  G  112 
cot  kot  involucrum,  koot  casa  S 
cotton  kot''n  Bull 
Cotswold  Koots-woould  G  70,  Kot  'sal 

vulgo  G  pr 

could  kould  S,  kuuld  Bull,  G  56,  B 
eough  kooun  S 
counsel  koun-sel  G  30 


counterchange  kountertshandzlr  G  33 

counterfeit  kunierfet  Bull 

countess  koun-tes  G  42 

country  kun-trt   G  43,  contree  C  14, 

countries  kuirtmz  Bull 
couple  koup-ljungere  S,  coopled  C  1 
courage  kour-adzh  G  105,  kuu'radzh  G 

123,  kur-adzh  B 
course  kours  [kuurs  ?]  G  119 
court  kuurt  G  103,  courts  kuurts  G  22 
courteous  kurteus  G  68 
courtesy  kur'tezz  G  82 
cover  kuver,  kever  Or  G  17,  coverest 

kuverest  G  23 
covet  kuvet  G  90 
covetous  kuvetus  G  90 
cow  kuu,  P,  kou  Sa,  G  41 
coward  kou  'nerd  ?  G  107 
cowl  koul  S,  B 
coy  _kui  (?)  P,  koi,fortasse  kui,  alii  koe, 

ineptum,  et  a  familiaritate  alienumS 
crab  krab  S 
cracked  kraakt  ?  G  99 
cradle  kraa-dl  G  101 
craggy  krag-a'  G  146 
crazed  kraazd  G  99 
creanse  kreenz  aut  kreanz,  asturis  aut 

fringillaris  retinacula  G  37 
created  kreaat'ed  G  25 
creatures  kree'tyyrz  G  118 
credit  kred-tt  G  43 
creep  kriip  G  24 
cresses  kres'ez  G  37 
cribble  krtbi  cribulatus  panis  S 
cried  kraid  G  78 
crooked  kryyk-ed  Bor  G  122 
crow  kroo  Sa 
crown  kroun  G  70,  crowned  kround  G 

142 

cruel  kryy-el  G  99 
cub  kub,  vulpecula  parva  S 
cuit  kyyt  kuit,   defrutum    vel   vinum 

coctum  S,   cuited  cyyted,  d  Gallico 

vocabulo  CUIRE  coquere  G  4 


cumin  kum-m  G  37-38 

cunning  kuire'q  G  83 

cup  kup  S 

Cupid  Kyyp-zd  G  136 

cur  kur  canis  rusticus  S 

curse  kurs  G  21,  cursed  kuT6*ed  G  105 

curtain  kurtain  G  23 

curtaxe  kurt-aks  G  124 

cut  kut  S,  G  48 

cypress  sarpres  G  106. 

D. 

daffadowndillies  daf'adounda'Kz  G  104 
daily  darlai  G  35 

dainty    dain'te,     dein'tt     delicatus    S, 
dain-tt  G  128,  dainties  dain-tiz  G  37 
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dally  daH  ludere  S 

dam  dam  bestice  cujusvis  mater  G  3 

damage  dunraidzh  ?  Sa 

dame  daam  G  3,  116,  123 

rfawtt?  dAAns  G  143,  dans,  deans  Or  G  17, 

danced  =daunsed  C  14 
<ftm0w  da'ndzh-er  Bull,  dain-dzher  B 
IfAnvers  DAAGIS  VM^O  G  pr 
dare  daar  S,  durst  durst  G  69 


darkness  dark-nes  G  23 

dartf  dart  Sa 

L'Aubigney  DAAtrnei  vulgo  G  pr 

D'  Aubridgc-Court  Dab-skot  vulgo  Gpr 

daughter  dAAkbt-er  G  110,  daughters 

dAAkht-erz  G  23,  some  say  daf  'ter  B 
daw  dau  P,  S 
day  dai,  rustici  daai,  Mops  dee,  So  et 

Transtr  daa  S,  dai  G  22,  70 
dazedaaz  G  114 

dead  died  ?  mortuus  S,  deed  G,  tfeo*  C  9 
deafdeef  S,  dte/C  11 
<foar  diir  S,  dier  G  84  109,  diier  G  15, 

deer  G  101,  deer  rightly,  not  diir,  B 
dearling  deer-ling,  not  darling  B 
death  deeth  G  12,  109,   119,  death's 

deeth-ez  in  Spenser  G  118 
debate  debaat-  G  97 
debt  det  S,  debts  —detts  C  6 
decars  dtk*ars  decades  G  72 
decay  dekai-  G  124 
deceive  deseev  G  97,  deceived  deeseeved 

G  112,  deceiving  deeseevt'q  G  144 
declare  deeklaar  G  22,  23,  86 
dee  dii  nomen  literae  S 
deem  diim  G  32 
deep  diip  S,  G  24,  70 
deer  diier  G  15,  41 
defence  defens-  G  20 
defend  defend-  G  31 
defer  defer-  G  133 
defiled  dehM-  G  118 
defraud  defrAAd*  G  31 
degree  degrii  Bull,  G  21 
delight  delmt-  Bull,  debit-  G  21,  delights 

debits-  G  141 
delightful  delait-ful  G  114 
delivereth  deh'vereth  G  23 
demand  demAAnd-  G  88,  116,  demaund- 

B 

demurely  demyyr-K  G  150 
den  den  S,  dens  denz  G  25 
denials  denai-AAlz  G  150 
denying  denai't'q  G  132 
depart  depart-  G  90 
deprive  depraiv*  G  85 
deputy  —debitee  C  14 
derive  deraiv  G  48 
descended  desend-ed  G  83 
desert  dezart-  G  118,  141,  dezert-  G  116, 

121,  dez-ert  solitude,  dezert-  meritutn 


G  pr,  dezert-  meritum,  dez-ert  deser- 

tum  aut  solitudo  G  130 
deserve  deserv  G  89,  deserves  dezervz- 

G85 

desire  dezair  G  90  133,  deezair  ?  G  111 
desirous  dezai-rus  G  83 
despair  despair-  G  105 
destiny  des-tem  G  129,  des-tmai  G  97, 

destthar  poet  G  130,  supra  p.  869, 

col.  2. 

determined  determmed  G  76 
Devereux  Deu-reuks  ?  G  42 
Devil  Dii-vil  S,  diil  JBor  G  122,  deoel 

C9 

devilishly =devillischli  C  6 
devoid  devoid  G  83 
dew  deu  P,  S,  B 
dewy  deu-i  G  106 
diamond  dramond  G  79,  91 
dice  deis  aleae  S 
Dick  Dik  S 

dictionary  dik'stonart  Bull 
did  see  do 
dies  deiz  moritur  S,  died  deid  mortuus 

S,  G  116 
differ  d*f-er  G  90 
difference  def-erens  G  119 
dilapidation  dilapzdaa-szon  G  30 
diligently  dtHdznentlai  G  90 
dim  dim.  S,  dimmed  dzmd  G  98 
din  dm  S 
dine  dein  S 
dip  d«'p  G  48 
dirge  dVrdzh  G  117 
dirt  durt  G  38 
disallow  dt'salou*  G  33 
disburden  de'sburdh-en  G  85 
discourteous  de'skurteus  G  118 
discovered  diskuvered  G  106 
discrete  d&kriit*  Bull,  G  77 
disdain  de'sdain-  P,  S,  G  4,  98 
disease  di'seez-  Bull 

disfigure  desfeg-yyr,  prov  di'sve'g-yyr  Sa 
disgraced  dzsgraast*  G  113 
dish  dish  S 

dishonest  dzson-est  Bull 
dishonesty  dz'son-estai  G  89 
dishonour  d*'son-or  G  89 
disloigned  dzsloind-  G  114 
disloyal  dwloi-AAl  ?  G  118 
disloyalty  dtsloraltai  G  118 
dismay  dt'smai*  G  121 
dismayed  desmaaid- 
disparted  dz'spart-ed  G  106 
dispiteous  dt'spt't'eus  G  32 
displaced  dzsplaast-  G  102 
displayed  dzsplaaid-  G  98,  132 
displeasure  de'splee-zyyr  G  125 
distil  dtsttl-  G  133 
DIT  dii  G  123 
ditches  deitsh-iz,  Sa 
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divers  d/vers-  ?  Bull,  dzverz  ?  G  93 

divide  devw'd*  Bull,  divided  devai'ded 
G  133 

divine  de'vain-  potius  quam  devain  ?  G 
j?r,  devain-  G  116 

divinely  devain'lai  G  133 

division,  dmz'z'on,  deve'z-i'on  Bull 

divorced  divers -ed  G  114 

do  duu  Sa,  S,  du  G  24,  50,  134,  B,  doo 
C  6,  doest  duust  G  55,  B,  doost  C  7, 
tfc^A  duth  G  40,  55,  DON  duun plural 
G  102,  did  did  G  50,  134,  <&fe*  dtdst 
G  55,  doing  du'z'q  prima  naturu  sua 
brevis  G  133,  do  it  dut  pro  du  ii  G 
136,  ^o»£  dun  G  50,  duun  Bor  G  17, 
iduu-  Occ  G  18,  ^o<w  C  6 

doctor  dok-tor  G  30 

document  dok-yyment  G  30 

doe  doo,  Sa,  S 

doleful  dool-ful  G  77 

dominion  domm-zon  G  30 

doomduum  G  32,  116 

door  duur  ostium  S,  door  Bull,  G  118, 
doors  duurz  G  95 

dorr  dor  c^z's  genus  S 

doting  dooHq  G  144 

tfow&fe  dub-1  doub-1  Sa,  dub-1  Bull,  G 
97,  112,  B 

doubt  duut  Bull,  dout  G  109,  B 

doubtful  dout-ful  G  83 

dough  doou  conspersio  S 

dove  dou  columba  S,  dow  doov  C  3,  10 

dowcets  dou-sets  testiculi  et  tenera 
cornua  G  37 

down  doun  G  21 

downward  domrward  G  103 

dozen  duz'n  G  72 

drachms  dramz  G  93 

drafted  G  38 

drank  draqk  G  50 

draws  drAAZ  G  66,  drawing  drAA'tq  G 
104,  drawn  drAAn  G  146 

dread  dreed  S 

dream  =dreem  C  2 

<fr<#s  dregz  G  37 

dress  dres  S 

drink  driqk  G  pr  drinking  drtqk'tq  Sa 

<7rtt;e  dreiv  S,  draiv  G  49,  driven  drivn 
G49 

dross  dros  G  38 

drowned  dround  G  74 

drunk-en  druqk-n  G  50 

dry  drai  G  105,  dri  C  12 

rfwc&  duk  anas  S 

rfw  dyy  S  G  22,  103 

(fM^r  dug  mamilla  S 

rf«&<;  dyyk  Sa,  S 

dwftdulS,  G  125 

dumb=domb  C  9 

dung  duq  G  12 
tf,  see  dare 


dust  dust  G  25,  38 
Dutch  dutsh  dt'tsh  B 
duty  dyytz  Bull,  G  110 
dyer  dei-er  H 
^j/m^  daHq  G  134 

E. 

each  eetsh  G  99 

eagle  eeg'l  G  15 

ear  eer,  cor  iir  B,  ears  eerz  G  10o 

0#rJ  earl  ita  ut  a  aliquantulum  audiatur 

hie  eerl,  «7#e  erl  G  15 
earnestness  eer-nestnes  G  91 
earth  erth  Bull,  eerth  G  21 
ease  jeez  (?)  Sa  supra  p.  80,  eez  S,  Bull, 

G  15,  85,  123 
easement  eez-ment  G  27 
east  =  e$t  eestC  2 
easy  eez'i  Bull 

eat  eet  G  15,  eaten  eet-n  G  66 
eaves  eevz  G  37 
echo  ek-o  G  142 
egg  eg  Sa,  S 
Egypt  E-dzlupt  ?  G  66 
eight  aikht  G  71 
eighteen  aikht'iin  G  71 
eighteenth  eiirtiinth  Bull 
eighth  aikht  G  71 
eighty  aikh'tt  G  71 
either  eidlrer  aut   S,   eeidh-er   G  45. 

eidh-er  G  101 
eieiikG  111 
eleven  elevn  G  71 
eleventh  elevnth  G  71 
ell  el  G  70 

elm  el'm  Bull,  elm  G  105 
eloquence  el'okwens  G  43 
embellish  embeKsh  G  29 
embowed  emboud-  G  107 
emmove  emuuv  G  135 
emperor  em-perur  Sa,  enrperour  G  1 1 7 
empire  em-pair  G  73 
empty  emp'te  G  83 
endeavour  mdee-vor  G  82 
endite  endait-  G  110 
mftmend-les  G  118 
endure  mdyyr-  G  25,  endyyr  G  99 
enemy  en-emai  G  82,  enemies  en'emaiz 

G23 

enforce  enfors-  G  128 
Englands  Jq-glandz  G  150 
Engilsh  iiq'h'sb  iiq-gh'sh  «'q-gh'sli  ?  Bull, 

Jq-ghsh  G  141 
enjoy  endzhor  G  87 
enlightened  mlaikht-ned  G  23 
enough  inukb'  G  9,  audies  inuf-  et  inukh- 

satis  G  19 
entangle  entaq'gl,g  abnratione  sequentis 

liquidce  quodammodo  distrahitur  G  10 
enter  en-ter  G  33 
entertain  entertain4  G  100 
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entrails  en-tralz  G  37 

entreat  intreet-  G  87 

envy  en-va  G  pr,  38 

equal  ee-kwal  G  84 

ere  eer  G  104 

err  er  G  112 

errand  erand  pro  eer  and  G  135 

error  eror  G  117 

essay  esai'  tentare  S 

established  established  G  22 

estate  estaat-  Bull,  G  20 

esteem  estiinr  G  89 

eunuch  =eunouch  C  19 

even  iivn  G  22,  93 

evening  iivm'q  G  25 

ever  ever  G  40 

evermore  evermoor  Sa?,  G  104 

every  everai  G  21,  even  G  30,  evrai 

pro  everai  usitatissimus  G  136 
evil  evil  ?  S,  iivl  G  23,  ii-vtl  B,  evils 

iivlz  G  118, 

ewe  jeu  H,  yy  Bull,  eeu  G  15,  eu  B 
ewer  eau'er  H,  eeu'er  aqualis  G  10 
exalted  eksalt-ed  G  23 
examples  eksanrplz  G  68 
exceeding  eksiid^'q  G  84,  116 
excel  eksel-  Gill 
excellency  ek-selensai  G  21 
except  eksept-  G  65 
excess  ekses-  G  123 
exchange  ekstshandzlr  G  93 
excite  eksait-  G  110 
excuse  ekskyyz'  Bull 
exempt  eksempt'  G  89 
exercise  ek-sersuz  Bull 
exhibition  ekstbeVmn  Sa 
exile  ek-sail  G  30,  exiled  eksaild-  G  125 
expectation  ekspekta'sion  G  21 
expert  ekspert'  G  83,  116 
explicate  eks'pU'kaat  G  31 
expone  ekspooir  G  31 
extreme  =  extreem  C  11 
extremity  =  extremitee  C  1 
eye  ei  S,  G  pr,  15,  eyes  eiz  S,  eyne  em, 

pro  eiz  Spenser,  G  137 
eyebright  ei-braikht  G  38 


fabk  faa-bl  S 

face  faas  Sa,  G,  faces,  faa'sez  Sa 

Faery  Faa-eri  G  97 

fail  fail  S,  G  9,  fails  faflz  G  93 

fain  fain  P,  faain  S,  fain  Bull 

faint  faint  feint  languidus  S,  faint  G 149 

fair  faai-er  G  27,  98,  faair  farer  G  74, 

fair  G  W,  fairest  faai-rest  G  101 
fairly  faarerlai  G  27 
faith  faith  G  39,  104 
faithless  faitlrles  G  145 
fall  faul  S,  fa'l  Bull,  fAAl  G  40,  fal  ? 

G47 


false   fa'ls  Bull,   faals   G   97,  falsest 

fAAls-est  G118 
falsely  fAAls-M  G  139 
fame  faam  G  125,  135 
famous  faa-mus  G  30,  35,  100 
fan  fan  S 
fang  faq  arripe,  Cteevaq;  hefangedto 

me  at  the  font,  Occ  mi  vaqd  tu  mi  at 

dhevant,  in  baptisterio  pro  me  suscepit 

G  18,fanged  faqd  Bor  G  122 
far  far  S,  far  G  23  Z±,far=fur  G  8 
farther  farder  Bull,   fardher  G   34, 

farthest  fardhest  G  34 
farthing  =ferying  G  5 
farewcl  faarwel'  S 
fashioned  fashioned  G  101 
fat  fat  S,  G  38,  74 
fate  faat  G  20 
father  fedh-er  prov  Sa  ?  fadher  G  pr, 

112,  fayer  f  oat  her  G  3,  4,  fathers 

faa-dherz  G  75 
fault  fa'lt  Bull,  fAAt  frequentius,  faalt 

docti  interdum  G  pr,  fAAlt  fAAult  G 

86,  faults  =fauts  G  6 
favour  favur  Bull,  favor  G  pr,  82 
faze  faaz  infila  deducere  S 
fear  feer  G  20,  22,  98 
fearful  feerful  G  99 
feast  feest  G  143,/eoate  feests  G  118 
fed  fed  S 
fee  f ii  P 

/eeifo  fiib-1  G  99 
feed  f iid  Bull 

feel  fiil  S,  feeling  fiiKq  G  119 
jfotf  f iit  S,  G  40,  /eetf  C  7 
yei^w  fain  fein  S,  fein  Bull,  feigned 

fain-ed  G  111 
fell  fel  S,  G  47,  124 
fellow  fel-oou,  vel'oou  Or  G  17 
fen  fen  S 
fence  fens  S,  G  20 
fents  fents  scissurae  S 
FERE  feer  socm*  G  101 
fern  fer'n  Bull,  fern  G  37,  feern  G  73 
fetch  fetsh  S,  G,  ^ws£  vetsh  G  17 
fett  fet  adporta  S 
/**  feu  P,  S,  G  100,  feeu  G  15 
fiants  farants  relicta  vulpis  G  37 
fickle  f»k-l  G  103 
/e  ft  ?  f»H*  S 

/eW  fiild  Bull,  G  22,  124 
fierce  feers  G  99,fters  C  8 

fifth  f»ft  G  71 
%'f-t*  G  71 


,  foikhtGSO,  99 
figure  f^-g'yyr  Bull 
file  feil  S 

/«  f»l  S,  f»l,  Aust  vtl  G  17,  ^Ued  fil-ed 
G25 

57 
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filthy  filth-e  G  104 

fin  fin  S 

final  fai-nal  G  30 

Finch  Fmsh  G  42 

/«^  fund,  Bull 

/««  fein  S,  fain  G  12,  123 

/T^er  fi'q-ger  ?  G  70 

fir  fir  S 

./&•«  feir  S,  fei-er,  H,  fai-er  G  15,  23,  iir 

Or  G  17,  fai-er  £or  G  16 
first  ftrst,  S,  G  71,  34 
fish  fash,  ^rov  v«sh  Sa,  fish  S,  G  26,  47, 

fishing  fi'sh-«q,  he  is  gone   a-fishing 

Hai  (?)  iz  goon  ave'sht-  Occ  G  18 
fishmonger  fi'slrinuq-ger  G  32 
fit  fit  S,  G  M,  fittest  fit- eat  G  118 
.^w  feiv  Sa,  S,  ^rw  veiv  Sa,  faiv  G 

70,  ^>  C  25 
/»  fi'ks  G  48 
fizz  fiz,  stridor  igneus  S 
fiatter  flat-er  G  26 
fiaming  flaanra'q  G  24 
flax  flaks  Sa,  G  38 
fled  fled  G  50 

/<%<?  flt'dzh  tfpta  volare,  JBor  fleg  S 
,/feecoZ  flii-sed  G  99 
flesh  flesh  S,  G  38 
/*«?  flyy  G  50 
flitted  fi&ed  G  146 
/0«2  v.  floot  fliit,  dialectm  variat,  Gpr 
flock  flok  G  99,  flocks  floks  G  37 
flood fluud,  &?  flyyd  S,  find  Bull,  G  124, 

/00<&fludz  G  119 
flourish  flurt'Bh  G  47,  B 
flower  flouur  H,  flowers  flou'erz  flores, 

flou-ers  (?)  menses  G  39 
flown  flooun  G  50 
flute  flyyt  S 
fly  s.  =flyefLei  ?  =flieM  ?  P,fly  v.flai 

flii  dialectm  variat  G  pry  flai  G  60, 

116,^w>  flyy  G  50 
fodder  fod-er  G  38 
foe  foo  G  82,  foen  foon  pro  fooz  Spenser 

G137 

/oz7  foil,  fortasse  full,  bractea  S 
foined  fuuind  punctim  feriebat  G  78 
/o^  foould  G  errata 
folk  foolk  jwft'ws  #wam  fook  G  pr 

fol-oou   G   90,  129,  ful-a  Bor 

G16 

fol-t  G  38 
fond  fond  rfotofcc  S,  G  114 
food  fuud  G  24,  38 

fool  find  Sa,  S,  G  27,/0o&  funlz  G  89 
/ooft«A  fuuHsh  G  27,  103 
foot  fuut  Bidl 
footsteps  fuut-steps  G  147 
for  for  S,  G  21,  B 
forbear  forbeer  G  111 
forced  forst  G  99,  forcing  foors't'q  S  139 
forces  foorsez  G  100 


forego  forgoo*  amitto,  foor'goo-  pr&cedo 

G  65,  foregoing  foorgo-t'q  G  129,  133 
forest  for-est  G  24,  62,  134 
forester,  fos'ter  nemoris  custos,  S 
forestaller  foor-stAAl-er  G  129 
fore  foor  B 
foretell  foortel-  G  80 
/or^efordzhG  118 
forget  forget-  G  55,  forgot  forgat-  G  55, 

forgotten  forgot-n  G  133 
forgive  =forgijv    C    9,   forgiving  for- 

gtviq  G  133 
forgoing  forgo'eq  G  33 
forlorn  forlorn-  G  33 
forsake  forsaak-  G  103,  139 
forspeaking  foorspeek^'q  G  133 
forswear  forsweer  G  33 
forth  fuurth  G  22,  24 
forthy  fordhai-  G  100 
forty  for-t»  G  71 
forward  foo'rward  Bull 
fought,  faunt,  foughten  faunt-n  S 
foulfonl  turpis  S,  G  74,  104 
found  found  G  136,  fond  in  Spenser  G 

124 

foundations  foundaa-s/onz  G  24 
founded  found-ed  G  24 
fountains  foun-tainz  G  119 
four  four,  prov  vour  Sa,  foou'r  Bull, 

foour  G  37,  70  * 

fourteen  foourtiin  G  71  feorteen  fur- 

teen  xiiij  C  1 

fourth  fouurth,  H,  foourth  G  71 
fowl  foul  S,  fowls  foulz  G  24 
fox  foks  Sa,  S,  prov  voks  Sa 
frail  frail  G  114,  123 


France,  FTAANS  G  70,  Frauns  B 

franion  fran-ton  G  129 

frankincense  fraqk-msens  G  38 

fray  free  cor  B 

free  frii  G  83,  89 

freeze  friiz  G  47 

French  Frensh  G  70 

frensy  fren-ze  G  106 

friend  frmd  G  117,  friind  B,  freend  C 

11,  friends  friindz  Sa,  Bull,  frt'ndz 

G81 

friendless,  friind  -les  B 
friendly  frmd-lai  G  84 
friendship  frt'nd'slitp  G  82 
froise  fruiz  ?  P 
from  from  S,  G  20,  79 
fronts  fronts  G  99 
frost  frost  G  47 
frosty  fros-ta'  G  146 
froth  froth  G  38 
frowardness  fro-wardnes  G  82 
frowning  froun'z'q  G  20 
frozen  frooz'n,  Occ  ifroor  ivroor-  G  18. 
frugality  fryygaHtai  G  39 
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fruit  fryyt  G  Z^fruut  C  7 

fruition  frm's'zoon  ?  G  30 

fuel  fyyel  G  125 

fugitive  fyydzhetaiv  G  36 

full  ful  S,  Bull  G  32 

fulness  ful-nes  G  22 

fulsome  ful 'sum  G  28 

funeral  fyyneral  G  84,  106 

furlong  furloq  G  70 

furmety  frunrenta  G  37 

furnace—furneis  C  6 

furnish  furm'sh  Bull 

furniture  furm'tyyr  G  43 

further  fardher  furdher  furder,  dia- 

lectus  variat,  G  pr,  furdher  G  34, 

furthest  furdhest  G  34 
fury  fyyn  G  141 

G 

gain  gain  G  20,  79 

'gainst  gainst  G  124 

gallga.ul  S 

gallant  gal-aunt  Sa 

gangrel  gaq-rel  or  gaq'grel  Bor,  homo 

ignavus,  G  17 
gape  gaap  S,  G  88 
garden  gaard'n  Bull 
garland  gar-land  G  103 
garlic  garKk  G  38 
garment  garment  G  23 
gate  gaat  Bull 
gather  gadh/er  G  25,  112 
gay  gai,  gaei  ?  S 
gaze  gaaz  S,  G  88,  114 
gelding  geld- ing  S 
general  dzhen-eral  G  133 
generous  dzhen-erus  G  30 
genitive  dzhen^'tt'v  Bull 
gentle  dzhen-tel  ?  S 
gentlewomen    dzhen'tl,wzm'en,    Mops 

dzhen-tVnvm  G  18 
gently  dzhent-lai  Gill 
geometry  dzheonretrai  G  38 
George  Dzhordz'h  Sa,  S 
gests  dzhests  G  107 
get  get  S,  gat  gat  genuit  S 
ghost  =ghooat  C  1 
giblets  dzlub-lets  G  27 
gift  gtft  S 

Oil  Dzbil  fcemina  levis  S,  G  36 
Gilbert  Gil-bert  Sa 
Giles  Dzhailz  G  42 
Gilian  DztwKan  G  36 
Gill  Gil  G  42,  g»l  branchia  piscis  S 
Gillsland  GWlzland  G  136 
ginger  dzhm'dzher  Sa 
girdle  g/rd'l  G  46 
give  gi'v  S,  G  18,  giiv  Bull,  G  23,  gii 

Mops  G  18,  gijv  C  18,  gave  gav  .iaav 

jaaf  S,  gaav  G  49,  given  girv'n  Bull, 

givn  G  67 


glad  glad  G  21 

glas  glas  G  42 

gloomy  glmrnu  G  147 

glorious  glorius  ?  G  30,  gloo'rius  ?  B 

glory  gloo'ri  G  21,  gloori  C  15 

glove  gluv  G  70 

glm  glyy  P,  G  38 

glut  glut  G  89 

go  go  G  17,  24,  goeth  g<reth  G  25, 
'  going  goring  prima  syllaba  naturA 
suu  brevis  G  133,  gang  gaq  Bor  G 
17,  gone  goon  S,  G  65,  goon  C  2,  pro 
imperfeeto patres  nostri  substituerunt 
ei  jeed  aut  ai  jood  G  64,  65,  pro 
went,  jed  aut  jood  ibam,  Lincolni- 
enses  ab  antiquis  etiamnum  retinent 
G17,  S 

goad  good  S 

goats  goots  G  24 

God  God  Sa,  S,  G  20,  God  be  with  you, 
God  bii-wuo,  Sa  3 

gold  gould  Sa,  goould  G  37  et  errata 

golden  goould-n  G  98,  et  errata 

goldsmith  goould'snutli  G  32,  et  errata 

good  guud  gud  ?  Sa,  gud,  guud  S,  gud 
G  12,  gyyd^orG!7 

goodlihead  gud'lmed  G  98 

goodly  gudiai  G  27 

goodness  guud'nes  Sa  10 

goose  guus  G  38,  geese  giis  G  40 

gorgeous  gordzheus  G  107 

gosling  goz-h'q  G  35 

gout  gout  G  38 

govern  govern  G  21,  66 

government  guver'nment  Bull 

gown  goun,  gAAn  geAAn  Bor  G  16 

grace  graas  Bull,  G  pr,  29,  83 

gracing  graas-e'q  G  150 

gracious  graa-sz,us  Sa  B 

graft  graf  Bull 

Grahams  Gre-namz  G  73 

grammar  granrar  G  38 

grange  gra'ndzh  Bull 

grant  grAAnt  G  86,  116 

grass  gras  Bull  G  24,  37 

grave  graav  Bull  G  125 

graven  graav *n  G  23 

graze  graz  ?  Bull 

grease  grees  G  38 

great  greet  magnus,  greeet  ingens  G  35, 
greet  C  7 

greatly  greet-lai  G  20 

Grecian  Gree-sian  G  73 

greedy  grmH  G  83 

green  griin  G  3 

greenish  grm'tsh.  ?  G  35 

grew  gryy  G  110 

grey  greei  P 

grief  griif  G 

grieve  griiv  B 

grieved  =  greevedG  18 
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grievous  griivus  G  84 
grin  gn'n  laqueus  G  3 
grind  =grijnd  C  24 
grisly  grQ\z-\i  G  110 
groan  groon  Bull 
groats=grootes  C  18 
ground  ground  G  103 
grow  groou  G  24,  123 
gudgeon  gudzlreon  ?  G  77 
guess  ges  Bull 
guests =geestes  C  14 
IwtVfc  gu'd  Bull 
guild  gzld  G  47 
guildhall  geildnall  ?  G  4 
0w*70  geil  S 
guileful  gail-ful  G  114 
guilty  gt'lf  t  G  4,  45 
^m'se  git'z  Bull 
fid/  gulf  Bull 
gum  gum  S 
0«*  gut  Sa,  Bull 


habit  ab-it  Sa 

habitation  abitaawon  P,  Sa,  Habitaa-s- 

?on  G  23,  136 
had  Had  S 

hair  neer  Bull,  heer  C  5 
Aaz7  naail  salve  G  64 
halberd  HAAl-berd  nal-berd  nool'berd 

G19 

hale  naal  G  3 
halfissilf  Bull,  HAAlf potius  quam  HAAf 

Gj9r,  HAAlf  G  149 
halfpenny  HAA-peni  G  32 
hall  Haul  S,  G  3,  Hall  nal  Henriculus 

G3 

ham  naa'm  or  fod-er  Bull 
ham  nam  Bull,  B 
Affw*  naam,  dhe  wud  klip-ing  abuut-  a 

Hors-kol-er  Bull 
hand  Hand  Sa,  G  9,  nond  in  Spenser 

G  137,  hands  bandz  Sa,  hand-es  in 

Spenser  G  137 
handful  Hand-fill  G  70 
handling  Hand'Kq  G  114  in  Spenser 

where  the  metre  requires  three  syl- 
lables, as  Han-dl,z'q 
hanged  naqd  G  122 
hanging  naq^'q  G  99 
happeneth  nap-neth  G  66 
happy  hap'e  G  124 
harbour  Harbour  ?  G  119 
hard  Hard  Sa 
harden  nard-n  G  47 
hardy  Hard;  G  27 
harJcen  nark-n  G  86 
harmony  Harmonii  G  118 
Harry  Hare  G  149 
harshness  narsh'nes,  G  82 
hart  nart  P,  Sa 


harvest  Harvest  G  134 

hasted  naast-ed  G  24 

hastened  naast-ned  G  107 

hasty  nas-U'  G  147 

hat  nat  S 

hatches  natsh-ez  G  37 

hate  naat  S,  G  23 

hatred  naa'tred  P 

hateful  naat-ful  G  84 

hath  Hath  G  54,  nez  JBor  G  17 

have  naav  P,  Sa,  S,  G  21,  nav  Bull 

haven  Haavn  G  99 

haw  Hau  P,  unguis  in  oculo  Bull 

hawthorn  hau-thoor'n  Bull 

hay  bei  fcenum  Bull,  haifoenum  G  37, 

nai  plaga  Bull 

he  nii  P,  G  10,  HUU  Aust.G  17 
head  bed  S,  Bull,  need  G  102 
headache  hed-aatsb  G  38,  see  Ache 
heal  Heel  Sa,  S,  Bull 
health  neeltb  G  21 
heap  neep  Bull,  heaps  neeps  G  107 
hear  neer,  cor  niir  B,  heareth=heereth 

C7 
heard  naard  G  21,  23,  neerd,  cor  Hard 

B,  hard  C  6 

hearken  neerk-n,  cor  nark-n  B 
heart  Hart  Sa,  'G  21,  23,  79,  B 
heart-eating  nart-eet-zq  G  131 
hearth  nertb  G  142 
heat  =  heetC  20 
heathen  needb-en  G  22 
heaven  nevn  Bull,  heeven  C  6,  heavens 

Heevnz  G  22,  23 
heavy  neevi  G  119,  B 
hedge  nedzh  S 

heed  mid  G  112,  heed  hed  C  16,  21 
heel  niil  Sa,  S,  Bull 
height  neikht  G  64,  124,  141,  haight 

C6 

heir—heier  C  21 
held  Held  G  49 
hell  nel  S,  Bull,  G  38 
he'll  mil,  mist  .Sor  ^?r<?  nii  wil,  G  17 
helm  nel'm  Bull 
A^m  Hem  Sa,  G  141 
hemp  Hemp  Bull,  G  38 
hen  nen  S,  hens  benz  P,  S 
Ae«00  nens  S 
henceforth  nensfortb'  G  112,  bensfuurth 

G117 

her  Her  G  44,  76,  mr  G  22,  76 
herb  Herb  G  24 
here  niir  sometimes  neer  Bull,  Hirer  G 

75,  mir  B,  heer  C  15 
hereafter  neeraft-er  G  57,  beraft'er  G  58 
heritage  neritaidzb  Sa 
Her od*=  Heer ood  C  2 
heron  neer'n  Bull 
hew  HGU  Bull,  B 
hey !  Heei  G 
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hide  neid  S,  hidest  naid-est  G  25,  hid 

Hid  S,  G  130 
hideous  nid-eus  G  78 
high  haikh  G  23,  99 
high  Hei  G  21,   74,  98,  105,  higher 
nei-er  H,  narer  G  34,  highest  nai-est 
G34 

hill  nil  S,  hills  nilz  G  23 
him  Him  G  44,  im  Bor  G  122 
himself  Himself-  G  128 
hindereth  Hin'dreth  G  136,   hindered 

nin-dered  Bull 
hire  Hair  G  15,  114 
his  Hiz  G  21 
hit  Hit  G  48 

hither  nidh-er  G  66,  nedh-er  B 
hoar  Hoor  S 
hoards  =  hoards  C  6 
hoarse  noors  S 
hobby  Hob'i  P 

Hodge  Hodzh  Rogerculus  rusticorum  S 
hold  HO' Id  Bull,  Hoould  G  errata,  holden 

Hoould-n  G  49,  et  errata 
hole  HOO!  foramen  S 
holiness  nooimes  G  22 
hollow  Hol-oou  G  103 
holly  Hol-i  aquifolium  Sa,  Bull 
holm  Hool'm  ilex  Bull 
holy  HOoH  sanctus  Sa  ?,  G  12 
honest  on-est   P,  Sa,  Bull,  onest  non 

Honest  G  pr,  B 
honesty  on-esti  G 
honey  min-i  G  38 

honour  oirur  P,  on'or  Sa  44,  oiror  non 
Honor  nee  oner  Gpr,  22,  87,  on-ur  B 
honourable  on-orabl  G  129,  139 
hood  Hud  Huud,  Sc  nyyd  S 
AOO/HUUV  S 
hoop  mmp  Bull 

hop  Hop  S,  Bull,  hops  Hops  G  37 
hope  hoop  Sa,  S,  Bull 
hopeful  Hoop-ful  G  32 
hopeless  Hoop-les  G  32 
horehound  Hoor-nound  G  38 
horizon  norai'zon  G  29 
horror  noror  G  98 
horse  Hors  S,  Bull,  G  10 
horseman  nors-man  G  32,  128 
hose  HOOZ  G-  41,  nooaz  £or,   nooz-n 

Occ  G  16 
hound  Hound  H 

hour  ou'er,  e  interposito  scribatur  ou'er 
hora,  id  enim  etprolatio  ferre  potest, 
et    sensus    hanc    differentiam    (our 
noster,  ou'er  hora)  requirit,  G  pr,  70 
horned  nonred  G  99 
house  s.  HOUS  G  24,  v.  HOUZ  G  47 
household  Hous-hoould  G  81  et  errata 
howled  Hould  G  109 
hoy's  Hueiz  (=Hweiz=wheiz  ?)  H 
Huberden  Hib-erden  Sa 


huge  Hyydzh  S,  G  99,  121 
humanity  Hyyman-ite  G  29 
Number  Hum'ber  G  40 
humble  unrbl  Sa,  humbleness  Hum -bines 

G  135,  humblesse  Humbles-  G  135 
hundred  murdred  G  71 
hundredth  nun-dreth  G  71 
hunger  nuq-ger  ?  G  103 
hunt  Hunt  G  90 
hurt  Hurt  P,  Sa,  G  48,  87 
husband  =  housbond  C  1 
hutch  Hutsh  S 
hy  !  Heei  G  15 
hypocrites  =  hypocrijts  G  6 
hyssop  ai-zop  G  38 


/  ei  Sa,  S,  ai  non  ei  G  pr,  Aust  ch  ttt 
cham,  chil,  chi  voor  ji  pro  ai  am,  ai 
wtl,  ai  war-ant  jou  G  17 

ice  eis  S 

ides  aidz  G  37 

idle  =  idilG  20 

idols  ai-dolz  G  22 

if  ifS 

ill  i\  G  114 

I'll  ail  aist,  ail  aist  Borpro  ai  wtl  G  17 

illustrious  tlus-trnis  G  30 

images  armadzhes  ?  G  23,  tm-aadzh 
G30 

imagine  imadzlrm  G  20 

immixing  z'm,nuks'iq  G  110 

impair  impair-  empair  G  33 

impart  Vmpart"  G  31,  8& 

implacable  i'm-plaakab'l  G  109 

impossible  impos-ibl  G  30 

importune  importyyn  G  31 

impotency  invpotensi  G  30 

impotent  im-potent  G  135 

impoverish  impoverish  G  29 

impregnable  impreg-nabl  G  29 

impute  impyyt-  G  85 

in  in  Sa 

incense  v.  insens-  G  31,  s.  m-sens  ?  G  36 

inch  insh  G  70 

incivility  insivil'iti  G  112 

included  inklud-ed  ?  Bull 

increase  enkrees-  Bull,  inkrees-  G  21,  22 

incredible  inkred'ibl  G  30 

indeed  indiid-  G  52 

indenture  inden'tyyr  G  30 

India  Jnd-ia,  sive  Jnd  G  70 

Indian  /nd'ian  G  70 

indure  indyyr-  G 

infamy  in'famai  G  118 

inferior  inferior  Bull 

ingenious  indzhen-ius  G  148 

ingratitude  ingrat'ityyd  G  30 

inlet  in-let  G  33 
innocency  hrosensai  G  73 
innumerable  inmmrerabl  ?  G  25 
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instead  msteed-  G  103 
instrument  m'stryyment  G  129,  instru- 
ments m'stryyments  G  118 
insult  v.  msult-  G  86 
intangle  see  entangle 
interchange  mtertshandzh*  G  33 
interfere  eirterfeer  G  33 
intermeddle  mtermed'l  G  33 
interpret  interpret  G  112 
intimate  mtimaat  G  31 
into  tn-tu  G  79 
invade  mvaad'  G  117 
inwardly  m-wardlai  G  21 
iron  ai-ern  G  94 

ironmonger  arernmuq-ger  G  129 
is  iz  Sa,  G  20,  is  it  istpro  iz  it  G  136 
isles  ailz  G  22,  148 
it  it  G  44 
itch  itsh  S 

ivory  ivorai  ?  G  117 
•iwis  eiwis-  certe  S 


Jack  Dzhak  iaccus  vel  ioannidior  S, 
G35 

jade  dzhaad  equus  nihili  S 

James  Dzhaamz  Bull 

jape  dzhaap  ludere  antiquis  nunc  ob- 
scoenius  significat  S 

jar  dzhar  G  133 

jaundice  dzhAAirda's  G  38 

jawe  dzhAA  G  14 

jay  dzhai  graculus  S 

jealousy  dzhel'osi  G  124 

jerk  dzhirkjlagellare  S 

jerkin  dzherkin  sagulum  S 

jesse  dzhes  pedicte  accipitrum  S 

jesses  dzes-ez  G  37 

jesters  dzhest'erz  G  118 

Jesu  Dzhee'zyy  Sa 

Jesus  Dzhee'zus  Sa 
jet  dzhet  gagates  S 

Jews  Dzhyy-es  ?  S 

Joan  Dzhoon  S 

John  Dzhon  false  Shon,  Sa,  G,  Djon 
"Wade  apud  Gpr.  Dzhon  G  35,  Joan 
09 

join  dzhuuin  G  86 
joint  dzhoint  Sa,  Bull,  dzhuuint  G  15, 

84 
joist  dzhuist  B 

Joseph  Dzhoo-zef  Bull,  Dzhosef  G  pr 
journey  dzhur-nei  G  92 

Jove  Dzhoov  G  110 

joy  dzhoi  G  10,  15,  21,  89 

joyful  dzhoi-ful  G  22 

joyous  dzhoi'us  G  118 

judge  dzhudzh   S,   G  11,  112,  judges 

dzhudzh-ez  G  152 

judgement  dzhudzh'ment  Bull,  G  11 
judicious  dzhyydiS'i'us  G  81 


jug  dzhug  S 

jugglers  dzhug'l,urz  Bull 
juice  dzhyys  S,  dzhuis  ?  Bull 
just  dzhust  S,  Bull 

justice  dzhus'te's  G  pr,  dzjust'is  Wade, 
apud  G  pr 


keen  kiin  G  12 

keep  kiip  S 

ken  ken  S 

Kent  Kent  Sa,  S 

ketch  ketsh  rapere  S 

kicked  ktkt  G  78 

kill  ktl  S 

kin  km  S,  G  12 

kindness  kaind-nes  G  82 

kindred  km-dred  G  98,  kindreds  k»n-- 

dredz  G  22 
kine  kain  G  12,  41 
king  kaq  Sa,  S,  kings  ksqz  Sa 
king  dom  =  king  doom  C  2 
kinsman  kaiz-man  G  40 
kis  kis  Sa,  G  42,  kisseth  kis-eth  G  98 
kitchen  kz'tsh'en  Bull 
kitling  kt't'h'q  catulus  G  35 
kix  k«'ks  myrrhis  S 
knee  knii  Bull 
knew  knyy  G  116,  124,  B 
knife  knnf  Bull,  knaif  G  100 
knight  knzkht  Sa,  knmt  Bull,  knaikht 

Gill 

knit  knit  Bull,  G  48,  146 
•knobs  knops  bullis  S 
knock  knok  Bull,  knocks  knoks  S 
knot  knot  Sa,  Bull 
knoweth  knoou-eth  G  24  known  knooun 

non  knoon  G  pr,  21 
knowledge  knoou-ledzk  Bull,  G  77 
knuckle  knuk'l  Bull 


labour  laa'bur  Bull,  laa-bor  G  86,  100, 

141,  laa-bur  B 
labyrinths  lab'erinths  G  114 
lack  lak  Bull,  S 
lad  lad  Sa,  S 
ladder  lad-'r  Sa 

lade  laad,  onerare  S,  laden  laad-n  S 
ladies'  mantle  laa'diss  man'tl  G  38 
lady  laa-di  Sa,  G  107,  lady-ladee  laad'*- 

ladii-  choriambus  G  133 
laid  MAponebat  S,  G  21,  111 
lake,  laak,  S 
lamb  lam  G  35 
lambkin  lam -kin  G  35 
lament  lament,  Bull,  /amm^lament'ed 

G90 

lamps  =  laampes  C  25 
lance  launs  B 
land  lond^ro  land  in  Spenser  G  137 
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language  laq'gwaidzh,   Sa,  laq'gadzh, 

Bull,  laq-guadzh  G  146 
languish  laq-guish  G  125 
lap  lap  sinus  S,  laps  laps  S 
largesse  lardzhis  G  29 
lash  laish  Sa,  lash  perire  S,   lashed 

lasht  G  77 

last  last  G  40,  lasting  lasHq  G  74 
lastly  last-le  G  110 
lat  lat  locavit  S 
late  laat  G  100,  S 
lath  lath  Bull 
lathe  laath  horreum  Bull 
/#w^A  lauH,  laf,   S,  lAAkh,  si  dialectis 

placet  laf,  pro  ai  lAAkhed  audies  ai 

luukh  «w£  ai  lyykh  G  49,  laughed 

laukht  G  109, 
laughter  lauirter  S 
Laura  LAA'ra  G  150 
law  laau  S,  IAAU  G  10 
lawful,  lau-ful  Bull,  lAA-ful  G  67 
lawn  IAAN  G  14  Mops  leen  G  17 
lawnds  lAAndz  in  Spenser  (4,   10,  24,) 

G114 

lawyer  lAA'jer  G  81 
lax,  laks  proluvium  ventris  S 
lay  lai  ponere,  rustici  laai,  Jfo/«  lee, 

tfc.  <tf  Tramtr  laa  S,  foy<atf  laist  S, 

layeth  lareth  G  23 
lays  lais  (laiz  ?)  terr«e  incultce  et  resti- 

biles,  S 

lazy  laa-zz  G  12,  74 
foarf  leed  ducere  aut  plumbum  S,  leed 

plumbum  G  39,  <ta2  leed=ducebat  C  2 
tea/  S,  Bull,  G  73,  leaves  leevz  Bull 
leak  leek  Bull,  S 
feaw  leen  Bull,  G  74 
leap  leep  S 
learn  lern  G  27,  leern  G  141,  learning 

leenreq  G  82,   learned    lern'ed    G 

68,  leern-ed  G  69 
learner  leernor  Bull,  lern-er  G  27 
leas  leez  lez  pascua  S 
lease  lees  locatio  aut  locationis  instru- 

mentum  S 

leash  lesh  leesh,  ternio  canum  S 
least  leest  S,  Bull,  G  34,  leest  C  5 
leather  ledh'er  G  38 
leave  Ijeev  ?  supra  p.  80,  Sa,  leev  G  38, 

48,  Mops  liiv  G  18 
led  led  S 
lede  liid  genus  S 

foecA  leach  liitsh  leetsh,  medicus  S 
&0#  liik  porrum  S,  Bull 
&0£  liit,  dies  juridicus  S 
fo/if  v.  left  G  48 
fo^  leg  Bull 
lend  lend  G  48,  88 
lesest  liist  liis^'st  perdis  S 
&ws  les  S,  G  32,  lesser  les-er  G  34 
lesses  les-ez  relicta  porci,  G  37 


-n  G  101 
let  let  sinere  etiam  impediret  S 
fo««r«  let-erz  G  43 
leviathan  levmthan  ?  G  25 
tewed  leud  G  89 
lib  lib  castrare  S 
Libyan  Libyan  G  148 
lice  leis  S,  lais  G  41,  lais  or  liis  BEN 

JONSON. 
lick  Itk  S,  Bull 


lai  jacio  mentior,  lay  lai  jacebam, 

lied  laid  mentiebar,  ai  naav  lainyacw^, 

laid  mentitus  sum  G  51 

carum  S 

leiz  mendacia  S,  laiz  G  21 
lieutenant  liiften'ant  G  66  A 

/»/«  laif  G  68 
light  lent  leit,  lux  aut  levis  S,  Isn't 

BuU,  laikht  G  23,  lighter  laikht-er 

G21 

lightnings  laikht-neqz  G  23 
lightsome  laikht-sum  G  148 
like  Kk  S,  laik  G  23,  32 
liken  laik-n  G  85 

likewise  laik'waiz  G  32,  lijkwijse  C  21 
lily  lil-i  Sa 
limb  Km  S 

lime  leim  S,  laim  G  38 
linch  h'ntsh  or  stiip  seid  of  a  nil,  Bull 
lines  lainz  G  37 
link  hqk  Bull 
linked  liqk-ed  G  101 
lions  lai'onz  G  24 
lips  k'ps  S 

list  lest  S,  Kst  a  110 
lit  Hi  tingere  S 

literature  Kt-eratyyr  G  30,  129 
little  lit'l  parvus  Bull,  G  34,  74,  liitT 

valde  parvus,  G  35 

live  v.  h'v  G  20,  25,  living  h'vt'q  G  101 
liverwort  liverwurt  G  38 
load  lood  G  89 
loaf  loof  panis  vulgato  more  rotundus 

factus  S,  loaves  =  looves  C  16 
loath  loth  Bull 
loathe  loodh  Bull 
loathsome  loth-sum  G  103 
lob  lob  statos  S 

lock  lok  S,  Bull,  look  inclusum  Bull 
fod^?  lodzh  S 
lofty  lofH  G  141 
fo^  log  S 

%a  lodzh-ik  G  38 
loiter  loi'ter  Bull 
London  Lon'dn  S,  Lun'don  G  70,  Lonf- 

don?  G  134,Lun-un  Wade  et  tabel- 

larii  apud  G  pr,  Luu'un  lintrarii 

Gpr 

long  loq  G  20 
loof  Iwtfprocul  S 
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look  luuk  S,  Bull,  looketh  luuk-eth 
G25 

loose  luus  S,  loom  lous  loos  C  18,  19 

lord  loord  S,  Bull,  lord  G  21 

lordship  lord-ship  G  27 

loseth  =  looseth  C  10 

loss  los  S,  G  20,  90 

lot  lot  sors  S 

loud  loud  G  74,  B 

louse  lous  pediculus  S,  G  41,  louz  pedi- 
culos  legere  S 

lousy  louz'i  S 

fow  luuv  S,  luv  G  59  et  passim,  loov 
C  23,  loved  luved  G  35,  54,  luvd 
usitatissimus  est  hie  metaplasmus  in 
verbalibus  passivis  in  ed  G  136, 
loved" st  luvedst  non  luvedest  G  53 

lovely  luvlei  G  101 

lovers  luvers  ?  G  114 

loving  luv«q  G  35 

low  lou  mugire  Sa,  loou  humilis  G  21, 
40,  114,  119 

luck  luk  Sa,  S,  Bull,  G  38 

lug  lug  auriculas  vellere  S 

Luke  Lyyk  ?  Bull 

lukewarm  leyyk'war'm  ?  Bull 

J«#  lul  G  101 

lump  lump  Bull 

lurden  lur'den  ignavus  S 

lustluBi  Sa,  G  118 

lustihead  lus'tmed  G  27 

lusty  lus-t*  G  27 

M 

w#c£  maas  e/ova  w£  sceptrum  S,  Bull, 

Goo 
OO 

made  maad  G  22 

magnify  mag-m'fai  G  31,  134 

wazW  maid,  Mops  meed  G  18 

mainprise  main'pn'z  Bull 

maintain  maintein-  Bull 

maintenance  maiirtenans  G  28 

maize  maiz  G  28 

majesty   madzlresto'    Sa,   maa'dzhestai 

G  22,  madzh-estai  G  23 
make  maak  Bull,  maak  C  3,  maketh 

maak-eth  G  23 
malady  mal-adai  G  133 
Maiden  MAAl'den  G  91 
male  maal  G  12 
malice  maHs  G  pr 
mallmAAi  marous  G  12 
mallow  mal-oou  G  41 
malt  malt  G  37 
man  man  Sa,  S,  G  24 
manage  man-adzh  G  122 
mand  ma'nd  sport  a  Bull 
mane  maan  S 
manicle  man'zkl  G  30 
manifold  mairtfoould  G  25,  105 


manners  man-erz  G  43,  94 

manqueller  man'kwel'er  homicida  S 

manure  manyyr  G  132 

many  man-i  G  39, 101  ' 

maple  maa*p'l  Bull 

mar  mar  corrumpere,  S 

mare  maar  equa  S 

margent  mar'dzhent  G  30 

marriageable  mar'z'dzhabi  G  129 

marry  mari  G  74,  married  marked  G 

112 

mark  mark  G  110 
marl  marl  G  38 
marvel  marvail  G  88,  marvelled —inar- 

veild  C  9 
mash  mash  aquam  hordeo  temperare,  et 

macula  retium  S 

mass  mas  mes  missa  S,  mas  Bull 
master  mas-ter  G  75,  95 
mat  mat  S 
match  matsh  S 
matchable  matsh-abl  G  100 
material  material  G  30 
maw  mau  P,  S 
maymaipossum,rustici  maai,  Sc  Transit 

maa  S,  mai  non  me  G  pr,  24,  maai 

G  21,  mee  cor  B,  may  est  maist  non 

mai'est  G  54 
maze  maaz  Sa,  S,  Bull 
me  mii  P,  S,  G  10,  44 
meal  meel  Sa 
mean  miin  intelligere  S  (=mien=vul- 

tus  ?  see  p.  112  n  )  meen  mediocre  S, 

Bull,  meen  G  77,  meaneth  meen*eth 

G109 
meat  meet,  miit  Mops  G  18,  meat  Bor 

G16 

meditation  med/taa'sa'on  G  25 
meek  mak  G  110 
meel  miil  se  immiscere,  Sa 
meet  miit  S,  G  67 
melancholy  melankobi  place  of  accent 

not  marked  and  uncertain  G  38 
melted  melt'ed  G  23,  melting  melt-zq 

G99 

men  men  Sa,  S,  G  21,  39 
merchandise  mertsha'ndz'z  Bull 
merchantable  martshantabl  G  129 
merchants  martshants  G  93 
merciful  mersiful  G  21 
Mercury  Merkurai  ?  G  84 
mercy    mersi    G    pr    21,    116,   121, 

mersai  G  149 
mere  miir  Bull 
meridional  meridional  G  30 
meriting  mere'tj'q  G  114 
mess  Tne&ferculum,  S 
message  mes-adzh  G  118,  146 
mettle  met'l  d  metallum  G  30 
mew  (for  a  hawk},  myy  P,  S,  meu  vox 

catorwn  S,  mieu  H 
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mice  meis  S,  mais  G  41,  mais  or  miis 

BEN  JONSON. 
Michael  Mei'kel  ?  Sa 
Michaelmass  Mei'kelmas  ?  Sa 
middes  imds  ?  medium  S 
*m>^    im'kht   Sa,    mmt  Bull,   nu'kht 

G  52,  maikht  G  38,  56 
mile  mail  G  70 
01*7*  milk  S,  G  38 
mt'»  m*l  G  86 
million  mil' ion  G  71 
mind  nmnd  Bull,  maind  G  33,  52,  90 
mm<2  main  G  pr,  10 
minion  min'ion  G  129 
ministers  minvsterz  G  24 
weVif  mint  G  41 
minute  mm'yyt  G  70 
mirrors  imrors  G  101 
»»*r*A  merth  G  38,  mirth  G  145 
mischance  mistshans'  G  1 16 
mischief  mis-tshiif  G  20,  106,  149 
misconceived  im'skonseeved  G  112 
miscreant  mis'kreant  G  105 
mise  meiz  sumptus  veloffce  cervisid  madi- 

factee,  S 

miser  mai'zer  G  134 
miserable  mzz-erabl  G  129,  184 
misery  miz-eri  G   129,  134,  mizerar 

poet  G  130,  miseries  miz*eraiz  G  125 
misgive  misgiv  G  33 
misplace  rm'splaas-  G  33 
miss  nu's  careo  S 
mistake  im'staak-  G  32 
mixture  rmks-tyyr  Bull 
moan  moon  G  145 
moderator  moderaa-tor  G  30 
moist  moist  G  99,  119 
moisten  moist-n  G  133 
molest  molest1  G  117 
Moll  Mai  Mario  fa  G  12 
Monday  Miurdai  B 
monster  mon-ster  G  124 
monstrousmon-sti:usprodiffiosum,moon'- 

strus  valde  prodigiosum,  moooon-strus 

prodigiosum  adeo  ut  hominem  stupidet 

G  35 

money-s  mun'i-z  G  41 
month  munth  G  144,  B 
monument  mon-yyment  G 
mood  muud  S,  Bull 
moon  muun  G  12,  24 
more  moor  S,  G  25,  moor  C  5 
morning  monre'q  G  106 
morrow  moroou  G  125 
mortal  mortAAl  ?  G  97,  116 
mortar  morter  cementum  G  38 
Moses  =Moosees  C  19 
moss  mos  S 
most  moost  G  34 
mother mudh-er Bull,  G  112, 

moyer  C  2,  mooyer  C  12 


mould  moould  G  124 

mound  mound  B 

mountains  moun-tainz  G  24 

mourn  muur'n  Bull 

mouse  mous  mus,  mouz  devorare  S,  mous 

mus  G  41 

mouth  mouth  G  21,  B 
move  muuv  G  118  B,  moved  muuved 

G20 
mow  muu   P,   mou  meta  fceni,  moou 

meter e  aut  irridere  os  distorquendot  S 
much  mutsh  S,   much  good  do  it  you, 

nutsh-good-e'tjo,  Sa,  mutsh  G  34,  89 
muck  muk  S,  G  38 
mud  mud  S,  G  38 
mule  myyl  mula  S 
mulet  myylet  mulus,  S 
multipliable  muKsplaiabl  G  129 
multiply  mul-tiplei  G  31 
multitude  muHi'tyyd  G  22,  30,  129 
mum  mum  tace,  S 
mumble    mom-bl    senum    edentulorum 

more  mandere,  aut  inter  denies  mussi- 

tare  S,  mumbled  mum-bled  G  101 
murder    murder,   murdher    dialectus 

variat  G  pr,  mur-dher  G  106 
murmur  murmur  G  119 
murr  mur  rancedo  S 
murrain  murain  B 
muse  myyz  Sa,  S 

music  myy-zt'k  G  38,  muu-zek  ?  G  150 
must  must  G  64 
mustard  mus'terd  G  38 
mutton  mut-n  G  39 
my  mai  G  pr  N 


nag  nag  Sa,  S 

nail  nae'l,  nails  naelz  Sa 

nailed  na,MG  111 

name  naam  Bull,  G  22,  naam  C  1 

narr  nar  ringere  more  canum  S 

narrow  narm  Sa,  narrower  naroouer, 

Occ  narg-er  G  18 

nations  nas'ionz  Bull,  naa-sions  G  21 
nativity  n&tiviti  G  pr 
nature  naa-tyyr  Bull,  na-tyyr  ?  G  98 
naught  nAAkht  vitiosum  aut  malum  G 

32 

naughty =noughti  C  21 
nay  nai  S,  nee  cor  B 
near  niir  S,  neer  H,  neer  G  34, 104,  nier 

G  84,  niir  B,  nearer  nerer  ?  G  34 
neat  neet  G  7 
neb  neb  rostrum  S 
necessary  nes-esare  Bull 
necessity  neses-tW  Bull,  G  139 
neck  nek  S 
nectar  nek-tar  G  98 
Mierf  niid  G  20,  87,  98 
needle  =nedelC  19 
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ne'er  neer  G  112 

neese  niiz  sternutamentum  S 

neither  neidlrer  G  75,  neeidh'er  G  46, 

nother  C  6 

Neptune  Nep'tyyn  G  121 
nesh  nesh  tener  S 
nest  nest  S,  w^sfe  nests  G  24 
«<?*  net  Sa,  G  7,  77 
new  ny  nyy  S,  Bull,  nyy  G  22,  news 

nyyz  G  27 
next  nekst  G  34 
nibble  mb-1  Sn 
w^«  m'f  'Is  m'M  S 
m>A  m'kh  Sa,  naikh  G  79 
night  nikht  S,  naikht  G  92 
nitt  nil  nolo  G  32,  65 
m#t  nim  nem  cape,  Occ  G  18 
Mtmdfe  m'nvbl  G  149 
nine  nain  G  71 
nineteen  nain'tiin  G  71 
ninety  nain-tt  G  71 
ninth  nainth  G  71 
no  no  S,  G  20 

noble  noo-bl  Bull,  G  148,  no-bl  ?  G  83 
none  noon  G  9,  75 
nones  noonz  G  37 
HOOW  nuun  G  12 
north  north  Bull 


not  not  S,  G  20 

note  noot  S,  G  123,  134,  noted  noo'ted 

G  113 

nothing  noth-iq  Bull,  G  32,  38 
nought  nount  naunt  S,  noukht  G  32 
n'ould  nould  ?  nolebam  G  65 
nourish  nurz'sh  B,  wowm/^/inurt'sheth 

G73 

wow'ce  novt's  G  113 
noyous  norus  G  104 
now  nou  Sa,  G  100 
number  number  Bull,  wwwforanunrberz 

G  141 

numerous  nunverus  ?  G  141 
nymphs  mmfs  G  114 

0 

oak  ook  Bull 

oaken  oo'k'n  Bull 

oath  ooth  Bull,  ooth  C  26 

oaten  ot-n  ?  G  146 

o%  obeei-  P,  obei-  Bull,  obar  G  87 

occasion  oka'zton  Bull,  okaa'zion  iris- 
syllabus,  usitatissimus  G  131,  136 

occupy  ok'yypw  ?  Bull,  occupier  ok'yypai  er 
G129 

o'cfoc^  a  klok  G  93 

odds  odz  G  41 

of  of  S,  Bull,  ov  freqttentius,  of  docti 
interdum  G  pr,  20 

q/ of  Bull,  G79,  103 

offal  of  -al  G  39 


o/Jwce  ofens-  G  82 

offer  of -er  Bull,  G  88 

offering  of  Te'q  G  22 

offspring  of 'spring  G  76 

oft  oft  G  20 

oftentimes  of'tentaimz  G  142 

oil  oil  G  24 

ointment  oint'ment  Bull 

old  o'ld  Bull,  oould  G  70,  et  errata 

omnipotent  omnip-otent  G  135 

on  on  G  79 

ow^oons  G  21,  93,  116 

one  oon  Bull,  G  70,  oon  C  5 

only  oon-lt  G  20,  oon-lai  G  21,  oonli 

C  19 

ooze  uuz  G  7,  ooz  ?  G  37 
open  oop-n  G  20,  openest  oop-nest  G  25, 

opened  oop-ned  G  47 
opinion  opnrion  G  30,  129 
opposed  opooz'ed  G  133 
oppressed,  opres'ed  G  43 
oppression  opres's'on  G  21 
oranges  or-eindzht'z  Sa 
order  order  G  30 
ornament  ornament  G  107 
orthography  ortog-raft  Bull 
other  odh*er  aut  udh/er  alii  S,  udh'er 

Bull,  udh'er  frequentius,  odh'er  docti 

interdum  G  pr,  45,  udh-er  B 
ought  owht  Bull,  ooukht  G   68,    80, 

ooukht  J3or  B 

our  uur  Bull,  our  G  pr,  22,  ou*er  B 
Ouse  Ouz  Isis  G  40 
ow^uutBull,  out  G  23,  66 
outlet  out-let  G  33 
outpeaking  out'peek'i'q  G  136 
outrage  out*raadzh  G  128 
outrun  out'run  G  128 
over  over  Bull,  G  24 
overcome   overkunv    G    117,   overcame 

overkaanr  G  107 
overseer  oversrer  G  36 
overtake  overtaak-  G  33 
overthrow  overthroou  Bull 
overthwart  overthwart  Bull 
overture  overtyyr  G  30 
owest  =  ouest  C  18 
own  ooun  G  22 
ox  oks  Sa  60,  oxen  oks'n  G,  oks'n  non 

oks-en  G  20,  42,  146 
Oxford  Oks -ford  G  70 
oyez,  jii  etiam  a  prceconibus  pluralius 

effertur,  oo  riiz.  6  vos  omnes  et  singuli 

G46 


pace  paas  passus  S,  paas  G  70 
packing  pakn'q  G  100 
page  padzh  vernula  S 
pain   pain  P,  S,  G  20,   119,  pained 
paind  G  97 
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paint  paint  peint  S,  paint  G  52 

pair  pai-er  Bull 

pale  paal  Sa,  G  91 

pap  pap  Sa,  S 

paper  paa'pzr  Sa 

paradise  paradais  G  38 

pardon  pardon  G  88 

parentage  parentadzh  G  110 

parents  paa'rents  G  68,  102 

partaker  partaa'ker  G  100 

passes  S,  G24,  110 

passion  pas'son  G  110,  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Sydney's  Arcadia, 
3,  1,  being  the  conclusion  of  an  ac- 
centual hexameter,  and  the  whole  of 
an  accentual  pentameter,  in  each  of 
which  it  forms  a  dactyl, — reez^n  tu 
mi  pas-zbn  iild-ed— Pas^'on  un-tu  mi 
raadzh,  raadzh  tu  a  nast'i  revendzh*. 

pat  pat  ictus  S 

patient  pas'e'ent  Bull 

patience  paa'sz'ens  G  109 

patronise  pat-ronaiz  G  141 

Paul's  Pooulz  in  the  French  manner  B 

pawn  pAAn  G  14,  93 

pay  pai,  rustici  paai,  Mops  pee,  Sc  et 
Transtr  paa  S,  pai  G  88,  Lin  paa 
abjecto  i  ;  Aust  post  diphthongum 
dialysin  a  odiose  producunt,  paai  G 
17,  paai  G  86,  pee  cor  B,  pays  paais 
G  117 

paynim  pai 'mm  Gill 

peace  pees  G  73,  peas  G  20 

pear  peer  P  Sa 

pease  peez  pisa  S,  peez  G  41,  Occ  peez-n 
G  19 

peck  pek  S 

peel  piil  S,  pel  of  an  ap''l,  Bull 

peer  piir  P,  Sa 

peerless  pirerles  G  110 

pen  pen  Sa,  S 

pence  pens  G  42 

penny  pen'z  G  42 

pennyroyal  pen-i'rai-al  G  38 

pent  pent  S 

Pentecost  Pen-tekost  G  134 

people  piipl  Bull,  G  4,  41,  B,  peopil  C  9 

pepper  pep-er  G  38 

perceive  persev  ?  G  29 

perch  peertsh  G  70 

perfect  perfet  Bull,  perfekt  G  123, 
pfight  C  5 

perform  perfoo'r'm  Bull 

personal  personal  G  pr 

personality  personal*  Hi  G  pr 

persons  pers-onz  non  pers'nz  G  pr,  72 

perspicuity  perspe'kyye'ti  G  29 

perspicuous  perspzk'yyus  G  30 

pertain  pertain-  Bull 

perversely  pervers-K  G  141 

pettitoes  pet'ttooz  G  37 


pewter  peu'ter  G  69,  B 

Pharisees  =  Pharisais  C  23 

pheasant  fez  *aunt  ?  Sa 

Philip  FtKp  Bull 

philosophers  Mos'oferz  G  74 

phlegm  fleem  G  38 

phcenix  fee'm'ks  B 

physician  =phisition  C  9 

pick  pik  S 

pickrel  pak'rel  lupulus  G  35 

picture  pzk'tyyr  Bull 

piece  piis  Bull 

pies  peiz  S 

pig  pig  S 

pike  peik  Indus  S,  paik  G  35 

Pilate =PilaatC  27 

pile  peil  Bull,  pail  G  28 

pill  pzl  Bull 

pillory  peTort  Bull 

pin  pm  Bull 

pine  pain  emaciare  S,  Bull,  pain  G  105 

piss  pz's  S  Bull, 

pit  pit  S 

pitch  pitsh  G  38 

pith  pith  S 

pity  piti  G  pr,  83,  87,  129 

place  plaas  Bull,  G  24,  98,  100,  125 


plaice  plais  passer  piscis  Bull 

plain  plain  G  85 

plaint  plaint  G  130 

planted  plant-ed  G  24 

plate  plaat  vasa  araentea  G  38 

Plato  Plat-o  G  74 

play  plai  S,  G  18,  Mops  plee  G  18, 

plee  cor  B,  plays  plaiz  Bull 
pleasant  pleez'ant  G  142 
please  pleez  S,  pleaseth  pleez'eth  G, 

pleasing  plees'z'q  ?  G  118 
pleasure  plee'zyyr  G  144 
pledge  pledzh  G  88,  101 
plentiful  plen-toful  G  84 
pock  pok  scabies  grandis  S 
poesy  po'esi  G  141 
point  point,  fortasse  puint,  mucro,  indice 

monstrare,  et  ligula  S,  puuint  G  88 
poke  pook  S 
pole  pool  pertica  G  7 
poll  pol  capitulum  lepidissimum  G  7 
pool  puul  S 

jooorpuur  Sa,  S,  G  141 
pop  pop,  bulla,  aut  popismus,  et  irri- 


pope  poop  papa,  S 

poplar  pop'lar  G  105 

porch  poortsh  G  123 

pore  poor  proprius  intueri  ut  lusciosi 

faciunt  S 

Portugal  Poorttqgal  cor  Sa 
pot  pot  S 
potager  pot-andzher  Sa 
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potent  poo-tent  G  134 

pottage  pot-adzh  G  37 

poundage  pound'adzh  G  27 

pour  puur  pour/wwete  ;  pour  out  effunde 

S,  pouur  H,  pour  G  21,  pou-er  B 
power  pou'er  S,  H,  pour  G  21,  79,  125, 

B 

praise  praiz  G  21 
praiseworthy  praiz-wurdlrei  G  32 
pray  prai  non  pre  Q  pr,  prai,  Mops  pree 

G  18 

prayers  prarerz  G  110 
preach  preetsh  G  13 
precious  pres'ms  Bull 
prepare  =prepaar  C  2 
presence  prez'ens  G  23 
present  preez'ent  G  69,  84 
preserveth  prezerveth  G  23 
president  prez-e'dent  G  110 
press  =  prease  presse  C  21 
presumed  prezyymd'  G  99 
prevent  preevent*  ?  G  87,  prevented -pre- 

vent-ed  G  133 
prey  prai  G  24 
price  v.  pm's  Bull,  prais  G  89 
prick  pre'k  S,  Bull 
pricket  prik-et  G  100 

pride  preid  G  43,  99 

priest  priist  Bull 
prime  preim  G  112 

prince  pn'ns  G  107,  princes  prms-es  G 
103 

prism  pn'z'm  S 

prisoner  pnz'ner  G  105 

private  pnvat  ?  Bull 

privily  privili  G  79 

privities  prive'tais  G  39 

proceeded  prosiid-ed  Bull 

prodigal  proo-dtgAAl  ?  G  148 

profane  profaan'  G  134 

profanely  profaan-lai  G  134 

profit  profit  G  pr  31,  profited  profited 

profitable  prof  ztabl  G  31,  84 

prohibition,  proo«b«s-«'un  Sa 

prolong  proloq-  G  133 

promise  promt's  G  83 

proper  prop-er  G  84 

prophets  =p°pheets  C  11 

propone  propoon-  G  31 

propose  propooz-  G  86 

prosperous  pros-perus  B 

prostrate  pros-traat  G  149 

proud  proud  B,  G  74,  105 

prove  pruuv  B 

provide  provn'd-  Bull,  provaid'  G  86 

prowess  prou-es  G  116 

prudent  prud'ent  ?  G  30 

puissance  pyyis'ans  Gill 

putt  pul  S 

pulley  pul-t  Bull 


punish    punish    G   89  punished = po- 

nisched  C  10 
pure  pyyr  S,  pyyer  H 
pureness  pyyrnes  Sa 
purge  purdzh  B 
purity  pyyritai  G  39 
purple  purpl  G  106 
purpose  pur-pooz  G  104  1 
purslain  pur-slain  portulaca  G  38 
pursue  pursyy  G  90 
push  push  G  88 
put  iputpono  G  48 

Q 

quail  kwail  G  pr 

quake  kwaak  G  pr,  103 

qualities  kwaHtz'z  G  136 

quarrel  k  war -el  S 

quassy  (?)  kwas'i  insalubris  S 

quarter  kwarter  Sa,  S,  H 

quash  kwash  Gpr 

quean  kween,  scortum  S,  Bull 

queen  kwiin  Sa,  S,  G  pr,  110,  kwin  ? 

G72 

quench  k«?entsh  Bull,  G  24,  124 
quern,  kwaar'n  mo  la  trusatilis  Bull 
quest,  kwest  consilium  S 
question  kwesHon  G  88 
quick  kwils.  S 
quickly  kwik'li  G  34 
quicken  kw'k'n  Bull 
quiet  kweit  quietus  S,  kwi'et  ?  G  38 
quill  kwil  S,  quills  \wi\z  G  pr 
quilt  kwilt  tapetis  suffulti  lana  genus 

S 

quince  kwins  S,  G  12 
quit,  kwt't,  quietum  aut  liberatum,   S, 

kwit  G  pr 
quite   v.  kweit  liber  are  aut    acceptum 

ferre  S,  \wzit  G  121,  adv.  kwait  G 

116 

quoit  koit,  fortasse  kuit,  jacere  discum,  S 
qvoth  koth  vel  kwoth  G  64 

K 

race  raas  soboles  G  39 

rag  rag  S 

rageth  raa'dzeth  G  99 

rail  ratl  Sa,  rails,  railz  Sa 

rain  rain  P,  G  66,  rain  C  5 

raising  raa-za'q  ?  G  99 

Ralph  Raaf  Bull 

ram  ram  S,  rams  ramz  G  99 

rancorous  raq'kerus  G  106 

range  raindzh  B 

rank  a,  raqk,  Aust  roqk  G  17 

rare  raar  Bull,  G  101 

rat  rat  S 

rate  v.  raat  G  89 

ratlines  rat'Kqz  G  37 

rather  raadirer  G  103 
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raving  raaviq  G  148 

raw  rau  S 

reach  reetsh  Bull 

read  reed  lego  Bull,  G  48,  red  lectum  S, 
G  48,  134,  reading  reed'a'q  non 
riid'e'q,  G  pr,  95 

ready  red'*  G  84 

realm  reelm  G  122 

reap  reep  S 

rear  reer  S,  G  105,  razra?ree'red  G  114 

reason  reez*n  Bull,  reasons  reez-nz  G 
110 

rebuke  rebyyk-  G  24,  rebuuk  Oil 

receive  reseiv  Bull,  reseev  G  89 

reck  riik  ?  curare  S 

reckoning  rek'm'q  G  100 

recount  rekount'  G  86 

red  red  S 

Redcliff'R&l'lXGcpr 

redeem  rediinr  G  102 

redoubt  redyyit  ?  munimentum  pro  tern- 
pore  aut  occasione  factum  G  29 

redound  redound-  G  86 

redress  redres-  G  149 

reduce  redyys1  G  31 

reeds  riidz  G  146 

reek  riik  B 

reft  reft  G  100 

refuge  ref-yydzh  G  21 

refuse  v.  reiyyz-  G  101,  132 

register  redzbvster  G  129 

regrater  regraa'ter  G  129 

reign  rein  Bull,  reignethreein'et'h.  G  22, 
reigns  rainz  G  99 

rejoice  redzhois*  G  22 

release  relees-  G  89 

relief  Teliif-  G  38,  99 

religious  reh'dzlreus  G  81 

remaineth  remain'eth  G  87 

remember  remenrber  G  40 

remembrance  remenrbrans  G  23 

removed  remuuved  G  24 

rend  rend  G  48 

render  rend-er  G  21 

renewest  renyyest  G  25 

renowned  renounced  G  100 

rent  rent  Sa 

repine  repiin*  ?  invideo  G  88 

reported  report -ed  G  67 

reproach  reprootslr  G  118 

requite  rekwait'  G  87 

resist  resz'st'  G  87 

resort  rezort*  G  142 

resound  rezound'  G  142 

respondence  respon'dens  G  119 

restore  restoor  G  122 

restrain  restrain-  G  89 

retain  retain'  G  103 

retire  retair  ;G  99 

retrieve  retriiv  reindagari  S 

return  return1  G  33 


revenge  revendzlr  G  110 

revive  revaiv  G  141 

rew  reu  B 

reward  reward-  G  89,  122 

rhyme  raim  G  141 

rib  rib  S 

rich  n'tsh,  Eor  raitsh  G  17 

riches  rrtslrez  G  21 

rick  nk  B 

rid  rzd  G  89 

ride  reid  H,  Bull,  ridden  re'd'n  S 

ridge  redzh  S 

rife  raif  G  99 

right  likhi  Sa 

righteous  raikh'teus  G  27 

righteously  roikht'euslai  G  21 

righteousness  raikh'teusnes  G  27,  righ- 
tuousnes  C  5 

ring  n'q  G  93,  ringing  n'q'a'q  Sa 

rip  Tip  dissuere  S 

ripe  reip  S 

rice  rais  G  37 

rise  v.  =  rijs  C  12 

river  river  Bull 

roach  rootsh  S 

roam  rooum  Bull 

roar  roor  G  22 

rob  rob  S,  G  85 

robe  roob  S,  G  106 

robbery  rob-erai  G  21 

rock  rok  colus  vel  rupes  S,  rok  rupes 
G  20,  99 

rod  rod  S 

roeroo  Sa 

rolling  roouHq  G  121 

Home  Ruu'm  Bull 

rook  ruuk  S 

room  mum  Bull 

root  ruut  B 

rope  roop  S 

ropp  rop  intestinum  S 

rose  rooz  ?  Sa,  roose  C  2,  roses  roo'zez 
G99 

rosecheeked  rooz-tshiikt  G  150 

rosy -fingered  roo'zz'fs'q-gred  G  106 

rote  root  Bull 

roused  rouzd  G  107 

rove  roov  S 

row  roou  remigare  Bull 

royal  roi'al  G  104 

rub  rub  S 

rubies  ryybz'z  G  99 

ruck  ruk  acervus,  rucks  ruks  S 

rue  ryy  P,  ryy  ruta  S,  ryy  se  pcenitere 
G145 

rueful  ryyful  G  100 

ru/ruf  piscis  perccz  similis  S 

ruin  ryyain*  ?  in  an  accentual  penta- 
meter from  Sydney's  Arcadia  3,  1, 
0  ju,  alas !  so  ai  faund,  kAAz  of  htr 
on'li  ryyain*  G  146 
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rule  ryyl  Bull,  G  68 

rump  rump,  Lin  strunt  runt  cauda  G 17 

rumbling  rum  ble'q  G  114 

run  run,  raw  ran  G  1 3,  49 

runners  nnrerz  G  114 

rural  ryyral  G  146 

rush  rush  jun  cus  S 

rw^rust  G  118 

rusty  rust-z  G  106 

rw*A  ryyth  G  39 

ry«  rai  G  37 

S 

sable  saab-1  Sa 
sackcloth  sak'kloth  G  128 
sacred  saa-kred  G  98 
saddle  Sa,  sad-'l  Bull,  sadl  G  133 
safeguard  saaf 'gard  G  73 
safely  =saafliQ  27 
saffron  saf-ern  G  106 
said  zed  rustiee,  said  non  sed  G  pr,  67, 

sed  -5or  ^?ro  said  G  17 
saileds&M  G  146,  sailing  sail'i'q  G  105 
saints  saints  G  23 
sake=-saak  C  5 
salable  saa-labl  G  32 
sale  saal  Sa 
#«#ws*  Sal-ust  G  84 
salmon  sanron  G  77 
salt  salt  S,  sAAlt  G  27,  81 
saltish  SAAl'tz'sh  G 
salutation  salutaa-s/on  ?  G  30 
salvation  salvaa's/on  G  20 
same  saam  Bull,  G  45,  saam  C  5 
sanctuary  saqk'tuarai  G  22 
sanders  san'derz  santalum  G  37 
sanicle  san-ikl  G  30 
sap  sap  G  24 
sat  sat  S 
satisfaction  sate'sfak's/on  a  Latino  in  io, 

proprium  tamen  accentum  retinet  in 

antepenultima  G  129,  shewing  that 

-sion  was  regarded  as  two  syllables, 
satisfy  sato'sfai  G  87,  satisfied  sat-a'sfaied 

G24 

Saturn  Saa-turn  G  100 
Saul  Saul  S 

save  saav  S,  saving  saavi'q  G  21 
saw  sau  S,  SAA  G  1 4 
sax  saks  aratrum  Occ,  G 
say  sai  non  se  G  pr,  saai  G  22,  saa  Bor 

abjecto  i  G  17,  zai  Or  G  17,  see  cor 

B,  sal  C  5 
wafe  skaal  G  99 
'scaped  skaapt  G  105 
scathe  skath  G  106 
sceptre  sep-t'r  Bull 
science  sren-  Bull 
scissors  szz'erz  G  37 
scholar  skolar  /vo^ w.v  ^M«W  skoler  G  jt)r, 

scholars  skol'ars  Mops  skal'ers  G  18 


school  skuul  Sa 

schoolmaster  skuul'mas'ter  G  86 

scolding  skoould-iq  G  95 

score  skoor  G  71 

scorn  skorn  G98, 141,  scorned =scoorned 

C27 

scour  skour  B 
scourge  skurdzh  B 
scowl  skoul  B 

screech  owl  skreik-uul  Bull 
scribble  skrt'b'l  scribillare 
scripture  scrip'tur  ?  see  literature  G  30 
scull  skul  S 

scurrility  sknriKW  G  112 
sea  see  Sa,  G  22,  see  C  4,  seas  seez  G  13 


seam  seem  adeps  G  38 

search  sertsh  G  90 

season  seez*m  Sa,  seasons  seezmz  G  24 

seats =seets  C  23 

second  sek'ond  G  35,  71 

secure  sekyyr  G  147 

sedge  sedzh,  S 

see,  sii  Sa,  S,  G  23,  seen  siin  G  7 

seeds  siids  Bull 

seek  S,  siik  G  20 

seldom  siil-dum  Bull 

tttf/self  Bull,  self  sel-n  Bor  G  17,  selves 

selvz  Bull 
sell  sel  S,  G  89 
semblance  senrblans  G  107 
Sempringham  Senrpn'q-am  media  syllaba 
producitur  [see  Trumpington]  G  134 
send  send  G  48,  sendeth  send-eth  G  24, 

sent  sent  G  43 
senseless  sens*les  G  99 
set  set  G  48 

sergeant  serdzhant  G  82 
servant  servant  G  46 
serve  serv  G  23 
service  serves  G  24 
set  set  plantavit  S 
seven  sevn  G  71,  seaven  C  16 
seventeen  sevntiin  G  71 
seventh  sevnth  G  71 
seventy  sevntt  G  71 
Severn  Severn  G  40 
sew  seu  B 
sewed  sooud  G 

sewer  seu-er  Bull,  seeu-er  dapifer  G  15 
shade  sbaad  G  118 
shadows  shad-oouz  G  114,  144 
shale  shaal  S 
shake  sbaak  S 
shall  sbal  shaul  S,  sb.a'1  Bull,  shal  G 

20,  22,  shalt  sba'lt  Bull,  Lin  -st  ut 

ai-st  aut  ai-st  dhou-st  mi-st  jou-st 

dhei-st  aut  dhei  sal,  G  17 
shambles  sham-biz  G  37 
shame  shaam  G  13,  38 
shape  shap  Sa 
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share  shaar  ?  P 

sharp  sharp  Bull 

shave  shaav  G 

Shaw  ShAA  G  14 

she  shii  P,  S,  G  44 

shears  sherz  G  37 

sAo*  shed  S,  G  106 

sheep  shiip  Sa,  S,  Bull,  G  41 

shell  shel  S 

shepherd =scheepherd  C   9,  shepherd's 

purse  shep-herdz-purs  G  38 
shew  sheu  S,  G  22,  98,  B,  schew  C  12, 

shews  shoouz  G  130,  shewed  sheu'ed 

Bull,  sheud  G  107 
shield  shiild  G  103,  124 
shillings  shi'Kqz  G  89 
shin  shm  P,  S 
shine  shein  S,  sham  G  21,  24,  116, 

schijn  C  5 

*Aip  ship  Bull,  ships  ships  G  25 
ahiphook  shz'p-Huuk  G  128 
shire,  see  Worcestershire 
shirt  shirt  P,  slu'rt  camiscia.  Lin  sark 

G17 

shittel  slut-el  levis  S 
«Aofl£  shool  S 
shock  shok  G  99 
shoe,  spelled  SHOO,  shuu  P 
shook  shuuk  G  93 
«Aoji?  shop  S 
short  short  G  47 
shorten  short'n  G  47 
should  shuuld  G  24,  Lin  sud  G  17 
shovel  shuul  Bull 
shout  shout  G  109 
shrew  shreu  P 
shrewd  shreud  G  75 
shrieked  shriikt  G  109 
shrill  shrtl  S,  Bull,  G  123 
shroud  shroud  G  114,  shrouds  shroudz 

G37 
shuffle  shuf  •'!  or  sleid  oon  th«q  upon- 

Bull 

shun  shun  S,  G  147 
shut=schit  C  23 
side  seid  S,  said  G  99 
siege  siidzh  obsidio  et  sedes,  S 
«#  sift  S 
si^7i  SiH  sein  S 
si>^  sikht  Sa,  swa't  Bull 
sign  sein  S,  sain  G  4,  7,  si0w*  seinz  Sa, 

sainz  G  107 
silence  Silens  ?  G  48,  silent  sarlent  G 

150,  s»l-ent  ?   G  143 
silk  silk  Sa 
«7/y  SiK  G  100 
silver  silver  G  37,  91 
simony  Si'm  om  G  133 
simple  Si'm  pi  G  98 
sin  sin  Sa,  S,  G  7,  82 
sinners  sm-erz  G  25 


sinful  sm-ful  G  118 

sing  Si'q,  Aust  ztq  G  17,  singing  st'q-zq 

Sa 

sips  si'ps  G  98 
sir  sir  Sa 
sts&r  si'st-er  Bull 
sit  Sit  S,  Occ  zit  am  *e^  G  18 
sfa;  siks  S,  G  71 
sixth  stkst  G  71 
sixteen  szks-tiin  G  71 
sixty  siks-ti  G  71 
sire  sair  G  110 
skips  skips  S 
*/«<«  slakt  G  120 
slay=slee  C  5,  slain  slain  G  20,  afoi'w 

016 

sleeve  sliiv  S 
*faw?  slaav  G  141 
slender  slend-er  G  99 
slew  slyy  S 

sley  sleei  P,  a  weaver's  reed  WRIGHT 
slime  slaim  G  39 
slipper  sli'p-er  G  116 
sluice  slyys  Bull 

slumber  slunrher  G  101,  slomber  C  25 
sluttish  slut-tsh  G  74 
small  smaul  S,  sma-1  Bull,  smAAl  G  25 
sm«r^  smart  G  119 
smelt  smelt  G  77 
smiling  smaiHq  G  143 
smite  smait  G  1 24 
smock  smok  S 
smoke  smookfumus  S,  G  25,  it  smokes 

it  smuuks  S 
smother  smudh-er  B 
smug  smug  fevw  politus  S 
sw«^<?  snaf-'l  Bull 
s««^  snag  G  89 
snatch  snatsh  G  107 


snuff  snuf  eraser  <w£  <20r0  ferre  pra- 
sertim  dum  iram  exsufflando  naribus 
ostendit  quis  S 

so  soo  Sa 


, 

sober  so-ber  ?  G  91,  soo-ber  G  149 
sock  sok,  socks  soks  S 
so/*  softS,  G  34,  111 
soil  soil  fortasse  suil  S,  soil  suuil  t»- 

differenter  G  15,  suuil  G  39,  soil  s. 

soil  G  146 
solace  sol-as  G  114 
so&£  soould  Bull 
solder  sod-er  G  146 
soldierlike  sool'dierlaik  G  35 
soldiers  sool-diers  G  74,  souldiars  C  27 
sotesoolG77,  117 
soles  soolz  G  102 
some  sum  G  45,  B 
somewhat  sunrwhat  G  45 
son  sun  S,  G  13,  112,  B,  son  Bull 
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song  soq  G  10 

sonnet  soiret  G  146 

soon  suun  S,  B,  G  34,  123 

soot  suut  G  39 

soothe  suudh  Bull 

sop  sop  offa  S 

sophisms  sof -?'zmz  G  97 

sore  soor  P,  G  98,  103 

sorrow  soroou  G  74,  soro  G 148,  sorrows 

soroouz  G  149 
sorrowful  soroouful,  Occ  zorg-er  pro 

moor  soroouful  G  18 
sought  souirt  S,  sowht  Bull 
soulsooul  G  20,  136,  B 
sound  suund  Bull,  sound  G  15 
sour  suur  Bull,  sower  G  25 
souse  sous  G  98 
south  suuth  Bull 
sovereign  soverain  G  110 
sow  suu  sus  P,  sou  sus  B,  soou  sero  suo, 

sowed  sooud  serebam  suebam,  oi  Haav 

sooun  sevi,  sooud  sui  G  51,  sown  sooun 

satum  G  23,  soowed= serebam  C  25 
sower  soou'or  seminator  Bull 
Spain  Spain  G  70 
spake  spaak  G  49 
span  span  G  70 
spangle  spaq-gl,  g  ab  n  ratione  sequentis 

liquidce  quodammodo  distrahitur  G  10 
Spanish  Spanish  G  70 
spared  spaared  G  75,  sparing  spaartq 

G66 

sparks  sparks  G  124 
sparrow  sparu  Sa 
speak  speek  G  49,  speek  C  26,  spoken 

spoo-kn  G  21,  49,  spok-n  Lin  G  6 
spear  speer  G  124 
special  spes^'a'l  Bull 
speech  spiitsh  Bull 
spend  spend  G  48 
spice  speis  S,  spu's  Bull 
spies  speiz  S,  spu'z  Bull 
spirit  spirit   G  24,  133,  sprite  C  3, 

sprites  spraits  G  141 
spit   spit,  spat    spuebam  dialectus  est 

G48 

spleen  spliin  G  106 
spoil  spoil  Bull,  spuuil  G  85 
spoon  spuun  G  13 
sport  sport  G  109 

spraints  spraints  relicta  lutrce  G  37 
spread  spred  G  106,  spreed  C  9 
spun  spun  G  13 
spy  spu  ?  P 
squire  skwair  G  124 
stable  staab-1  S,  staa-b'l  Bull 
stack  stak  congeries  S 
stafstzf  S 
sta&e  staak  S 
staM;  stAAk  G  73 
stand  stand    S,   G   49,   89,  standing 

stand-Mi  G  93 


star  star  G  119,  sterr  C  2 

star*  stAAr  ?  G  88 

starw  starv  G  119 

state  staat  G  97 

stately  stsMt-li  G  111 

staves  staavz  G  106 

stay  stee  cor,  B,  stayed  staid  G  118 

s^«&  steek  q^fe  carnis  S 

steal  =  steel  C  6,  sta&w  stool-n  G  82 

s£m?  stiid  B 

steek  steke  steik  (?)  stiik  difficilem  pro- 

dereS 

steep  stiiv  S,  G  114 
steeple  stiip-1  G  134 
stern  stern  S,  G  141  ster'n  Bull, 
stick  stek,  sticks  sttks  S,  st^k  G  139 
stifstif  S 

*^>s  stz'rz  G  82,  stirred  stzrd  G  99 
s^oc^  stok  truncus  aut  sors  S 
stole  stool  S 
s£0w0  stoon,  Sc  staan  stean  S,  stoon  Bull, 

stoon  G  38,  stones  =  stoons  C  3 
sfowy  stoon 'i  G  35 
*^oo^  stuud  G  24,  49 
stool  stuul  S 
stork  stork  G  24 
stormy  storm 'i  G  99 
sfcw*  stout  G  124 
stound  stound  G  1 20 
straight  straikht  G  105,  streight  C  7 
Strange  Strandzh  G  42 
stranger  straindzh'er  B 
straw  strau  S,  strAAU  G  10 
stray  straai  G  102 
strength  streqth  G  21 
strengthened  streqth-neth  G  24 
stretchest  stretslrest  G  23 
strew,  streu  S,  B,  strAA  G  104 
strife  streif  S,  straif  G  39  ' 
strike  v,  straik  G,  imperf.  straak  strtk 

strook  struk    G  51,  v.  pres.  straik, 

pret.  strtk  G  134 
strive  streiv  S 
stroke  strook  G  120 
stubborn  stuVorn  G  120 
study  stud'i  G  pr 
stufstufS 
stumble  stunvbl  S 
subject  sub'dzhekt  subditus,  subdzhekt1 

subjicio  G  pr,  116 
subscribe  subskraib-  G  48 
substitute  sub'stityyt  G  30 
subtle  sut-1  G  30,  97 
succour  suk-ur  B 
such  sutsb  G  118 
suckling s=soukl ing es  C  21 
sudden  sud'ain  Gill 
suer  syyor  Bull 
suet  syyet  Bull 
suffer  suf-er  8a,  G  87 
sufferance  suferans  G  123 
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suffice  sufrz-  ?  G  87 

sufficient,  sufz's-e'ent  Bull 

sugar  syygar  Bull 

suit  syyt  G  4 

sulking  sulk'e'q  G  146 

sww  sum  Bull 

sun  sun  S,  G  13,  B 

Sunday  Suirdai  G  92 

sundry  suirdn'  G  39 

sunning  sun'e'q  G  91 

sunny  surr«'  G  114,  141 

sunset  suirset  G  92 

superfluous  syyperflyyus  Bull 

superior  superior  ?  G  30 

supper  sup-er  G  93 

suppliant  sup'h'ant  G  111 

supplicate  sup'lekaat  G  31 

suppose  supooz-  Bull,  G  31 

surceaseth  sursees-eth  G  131 

sure  syyr  Sa,  syy-er  H,  Bull,  syyr  G 

13,  73 

surely  syyriai  G  21,  suerli  C  3 
surety  syyrti  G  86 
sustenance  sus-tenans  G  28 
swaddle  swad'el  S 
swain  swaain  G  98 
swallow  swal-oou  G  99 
swam  swam  G  50 
swart  swart  lividus  S 
swear  sweer  S,  Bull,  G  50,  101,  sware 

swaar,   swore  swoor,  sworn  swoorn 

G50 

sweal  sweel  adurere  crines  Bull 
sweat  sweet  S,  swet  Bull,  sweat  sudot 

swet  sudabam  G  48,  134 
sweep  swiip  Bull 
sweet  swiit  S,  Bull,  G  25,  105 
swell  swel  Bull,  swelling  sweKq  G  106 
swerve  swarv  G  119,  swerv  G  122 
swim  swe'm  G  50 
swine  swtm  ?  P,  swain  G  41 
swink  swtqk  G  116 
swinker  swt'qk-er  G  146 
sword  swuurd  swurd  B 
swum  swum  G  50 
synagogues— synagoogs  C  10 

T. 

tackling  tak'ling  G  43 

tail  tail  S 

Taillebois  Tal'bois  G  42 

take  taak  S,  Bull,  G  51 

taken  taa-k'n  Bull,  taak-n  G  51 

Talbot  Tal-bot  G  73 

tale  taal  G  7 

talk  ta'lk  Bull,  tA.Alls.  potius  quam  tAAk 

Gpr,  103 

tall  tAAl  S,  G  7,  105 
tallow  tal-oou  G  7 
tar  tar  S,  G  39 
tare  taar  S 


taught  taunt  S,  tAAkht  G  49,  59 

teach  teetsh  G  27 

teal  teel  anatis  genus  S 

tear  teer  rumpere  aut  lacryma  S,  teer 

lacerare,  tiir  lacryma  B,  v.  teer  C  7, 

tears  s.  teerz  G  100,  142 
teeth  tilth  G  41 
tell  tel  S 

temperance  tenrperans  G  30,  129 
temperate  tenrperat  G  30 
tempestuous  tempest-eus  G  99 
ten  ten  S,  G  71 
tenderly  ten-derlai  G  120 
tenor  ten-or  G  120 
Tenterden  Ten-terden  G  133 
tenth  tenth  G  71 
tents  tents  Sa 
terms  terms  G  97,  103 
terror  teror  G  99 
tew  teu  emollire  fricando  S 
tewly  tyy'K  valetudinarius  S 
Thame  Taam  Tama  G  40 
Thames  Temz  G  74 
than  dhen  G  79 
thank  thaqk  Sa,  G  9 
that  dhat  Sa,  Bull,  G  45 
Thavies'  Inn  Davz'z  Jn  Sa 
thaw  thoou  S 

f  A«  dhe  Sa,  the  evil  dhi  evil,  ?  S 
a<tf  dhii  te  P,  S,  Bull,  thii  valere  Bull 
#Am*  dheeir  G  21,  theer  yeer  C  1,  f  Aeir* 

dheeirz  G  45 
them  dhem  G  44  themselves  dhemselvz* 

G23 

then  dhen  S 
thence  dhens  G  98 
there  dhaar,  dheer  S,  dheer,  dhoor  Bor, 

G\7,theerCl 

therefore  dheerfor,  Bull  therfoor  C  1 
amw/dheerof-  Bull,  G  22 
these  dheez  G  13,  45,  B 
they  dhei  non  dhe  G  pr,  10,  dhei  dhai 

G   19,  dheei  G  20,   23,  dheei  aut 

dhaai  G  44,  dhei,  Aust  in  dhaai 

post    diphthongi  dialysin    a   odiose 

producunt  G  17,  thej  C  1 
thick  the'k  Sa,  Bull,  densum,  mesosax- 

onice,  dhelk  Transit;  S,  thtk  G  70, 

98 
thief  thiif  G    92,  thieves   thiivz    G, 

^A(?^es  C  6 
thigh  then,  Bull 
thimble  thtm'b'l  Bull 
thin  thm  Sa,  S,  Bull,  quibusdam  dhtn, 

S 

thine  dhein  Sa,  S,  dhain  G  pr,  10 
£Am^  the'q  G  j9r,  9 
#A*»A  thtqk  G  9 
#A»Vrf  third  G  35,  71 
thirst  fami  G  24,  119 

thtrs-tt  G  83,  thwrsti  C  5 

58 
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thirteen  thtrtin,  tlurtiin*,  Occ  throHin 

G  18,  70 
thirteenth  thtrtenth  (?)  Bull,  tlurtiinth 

G  7 

thirtieth  thfrtith  Bull 
thirty  thirti  G  71 
this  dh«  Sa,  Bull,  G  9,  45 
thistle  thtstl  Sa,  thtst-'l  BuU,  thist-1  G 

13 

thither  dhtdh-er  B 
Thomas  Tonras  Sa,  G  73 
Thor  ?  Thoor  nomen  proprium,  S 
thorns  =  thoorns  C  7 
thorough    thorou    (?)     Sa,    thuroou, 

thruuH,    Bull,    thuro  aut  throukh 

G  79 

those  dhooz  Bull  G  45 
thou  dhou   Sa,  S,   G  23,   dhuu  Bull 

thow  G  1 
though  dhoo,  dhoou  quamvis  et  quibus- 

dam    tune  S,  dhooun  dhowh  Bull, 

dhokh  G  12,  65,  114 
thought  thowht  BuU,  thooukht  G  49, 

54,  144 
thou' II  dhoul,   dhoust  JBor   pro  dhou 

wilt,  dhou  shalt  G  17 
thousand   thmrzand    Bull,    thouz-and 

G71 
thousandth  thuu'zandth,  Bull,  thou*- 

zanth  G  71 
tfrotf  thral  P  G  111 
thread  threed,  S 
threaten     thret-'n     Bull,     threatning 

threet-ning,  G 
threating  threet't'q  G  99 
three  thrii  Sa,  G  28,  70 
thresher  thresh  *or  Bull 
threw  thryy  G  99,  110 
thrice  thrais  G  93,  thries  C  26 
thrift  thrift  G  39 
thrive  threiv  S 

throne  truun  Sa,  throon  G  23,  104 
throng  throq  G  99 
through  thruukh  Sa,   thruwh  thruun 

Bull,  thrukh  G  91,  102,  throukh  ? 

G123 

throughout  thruuH-uut-  Bull 
throw    throou    Bull,    G    40,    thrown 

throoun  Bull,  G  15,  throown  C  5 
thrust  thrust  G  88 
t hy  dhai  G  pr 

thunder  thmrd'r  Sa  40,  thund-er  G  24 
tick  ttk  ricinus,  S 
tickle  t/k-1  G  97 
tile  teil  S 
till  ttl  donee  S 
tillage  ttl-adzh  G  27 
timber  t/nrber  G  39 
time  tiim  Bull,  teim,  Lin  tuum  G  17, 

times  taimz  G  21 
tin  tin  S,  G  37 


tinder  tm-der  G  39 

tine  tein  perdere  S 

tiny  term  G  35 

Tithon's  Tarthoonz  G  106 

title  tei-tl  G  20 

to  tu  Sa,  S,  Bull,  tu  G  21,  79,  44,  to 

G  45,  to  me  tu  mil  S 
toe  too  Sa,  S,  Bull,  toes  tooz  S,  G  16, 

Lin  toaz,  G  16 
together  tugedlrer   G   25,    togeedh-er 

G  98,  together  C  1,  togither  C  2 
toil  toil,   fortasse  tuil   S,   tuuil   Bull, 

toil  tuuil  indifferenter,   G  15,  tuuil 

G  106,  B 

toilsome  tvil'sum  ?  G  28 
token  =  tooken  C  16 
toll  tooul  Sa,  S,  tooul  illicere,   too'l 

vectigal.  Bull 
ton  tun  dolium  S 
tongs  toqz  G  37 
tongue  tuq  G  14,  103 
too  tuu  S,  too  too  tu  tu  nimium  S 
*oo&  tuuk  S,  took  ?  BuU,  tuuk  G  51, 

took  C  1 
tool  tuul  BuU 

<oo£A  tuuth  Bull,  G  41,  toth  C  5 
tajo  top  Sa,  fojt?s  tops  S 
torn  =  toornC27 
tose  tooz  mollire  lanas  S 
toss  tos  S,  toss^  tos-ed  G  99 
to  to  to  to  soww*  cornuum  S 
tottering  tot'ertq  G  20 
touch  tutsh  G  114,  toucheth  toutsh-eth  ? 

G25 

tow^A  tou  touH  lentum  durum  S 
touse  touz  G  58 
<ow  toou  S,  Bull,  G  39 
toward  toward-  G  28,  tuward-  ?  B 
toward-s  toward-Z'  G  79 
towel  tuu- el  BuU 
tower  tour  Sa,  touur  H 
town  toun  S 
toy  toi,  fortasse  tui,  a^n'  toe,  ludicrum 

S,  ^s  toiz  G  15,  144 
trade  traad  G  147 
tragedies  tradzlredaiz  G  141 
traitor  trai'tor  G  149 
transpose  transpooz-  G  120 
travail  traveel  cor  B 
tread  treed  S,  Bull,  treed  C  7,  /rorfrfm 

=  trooden  C  5 
treason  treez-n  G  83 
treasure   tree-zyyr   S,    trez'yyr  G  77, 

treasur  C  6 
treatise  tree-tzs  Bull 
trees  triHz  Sa,  triiz  G  22 
trembled   trenrbled  G    23,    trembling 

trem-hltqG  119 
trentals  tren-talz  G  117 
trick  trek  G  100 
trim  tn'm  elegans  S,  G  68 
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trinkets  tnqk*ets  instrumenta  doliario- 
rum  quibus  vinwn  ab  uno  vase  ex- 
hauritur  in  aliud  G  37 

triumph  trarumf  G  66 

Trojan  Trodzh-an  G  74 

trouble  trub'l  B,  troub'l  G  69,  153, 
B,  troubled  trubied  G  25,  trobkd 
02 

trout  trout  B 

trow  troo  Sa,  troou  G  27 

truce  tryys  G  39 

true  tryy  P,  Sa,  S,  Bull,  G  27,  B  ? 

trueseeming  tryysiinrq  G  32 

true-turn  =  trutorn  [i.e.,  true  rendering 
or  translation]  C  10 

truly  tryy-li  G  20 

Trumpington  Trunvpe'q-tun  adeo  clarus 
est  accentus  in  primo  trissyllabo,  licet 
positione  non  eleuetur.  Hie  tamen 
cautela  opus,  nam  si  ad  positionem 
1.  n.  vel  q.  concurrat,  media  syllaba 
producitm  G  134,  [compare  Abington 
Sempringham,  Wymondham,  wilful- 
ness] 

trust  trist  Sa,  trust  G  21,  27,  39 

trusty  trust-*'  G  27 

truth  truth  ?  G  39,  tryyth  G  22 

try  trei  pwgare  Bull,  trai  G  111 

tuft  tuf  Bull 

tumultuous  tyymul'tyyus  G  106 

tun  tun  G  14 

tune  tyyn  S 

tuniele  tyymkl  G  30 

turf  turf  S 

Turkey  Turk*  G  147 

turmoil  tormoil,  fortasse  tormuil  labo- 
rare  S 

turn  turn  G  24,  93,  104 

tush  tush  dens  exertus  et  interjectio  con- 
temptus  S 

twain  twain  G  99 

twelfth  tuelfth  G  71 

twelve  tuelv  G  71 

twentieth  twen-tzth  Bull,  tuen-ttth  G  71 

twenty  tuen'te  G  70,  71 

twice  twais  G  21,  89 

twine  twu'n  ?  P,  twein  S 

twinkle  twzqk'l  Sa 

twist  twist  S 

twizzle  twt'z-'l  or  fork  in  a  buun  of  a 
trii,  Bull 

two  tuu  Sa,  S,  G  13,  70,  twuu  Bull, 
twoo  C  4,  two  men  tuu  men  S 

tympany  tmrpanai  G  38 

II. 

udder  ud'er  S 

ugly  ug'lai  G  118 

umbles  um-blz  intestina  cervi  G  37 

unable  unna-bl  G  105 

unbid  unb«d-  G  32 


unblamed  —  vnblaamd  C  12 

uncle  nuqk-1  Sa,  uqk-1  G  10 

uncleanness  =  vncleenes  C  23 

under  mrder  Bull,  G  34,  79 

underneath  underneeth-  G  121 

understand  understand1  G  28,  understood 
understuud*  Bull 

uneasy  uneez'e  Bull,  G  77 

unhonest  unon-est  Bull 

universities  yym'verse'taiz  G  77 

unknown  unknoomr  G  20 

unlucky  unluk-*'  G  100 

unmoved  unmuuved  G  99 

until  until-  G  25,  107 

unto  un-to  G  21,  24 

unwitting  unwii't^'q  G  102,  [in  a  quota- 
tion from  Spenser,  answering  to  the 
orthography  '  unweeting'] 

unworthy  unwurdh'i  G  83 

up  up  G  79 

upon  upon-  G  20 

upright  upraikht*  G  23 

us  us  G  7,  21,  44 

use  yyz  uti,  yys  usus  S,  Bull,  yyz  non 
iuz  Qpr,  7,  87,  wwtfyyz'ed  G  124 

utterly  ut-erl»  Bull 

V. 

vain  vain  Sa,  Bull 

valleys  val-eiz  G  24 

valour  val'or  G  43 

value  val'yy  G  89,  valew  C  6 

vane  faan,  amussium  venti  index  S 

vanity  van-it*  G  21 

vanquished  van-kwn'sht  G  105 

varlet  verlat  Bull 

varnish  ver-nzsh  G  98 

vault  vault  insilire  equo,  vaut  fornieare, 

Bull,  voout  camera  S,  vaut  B. 
vaunt  VAAnt  G  89 
veal  veel  G  39 
veil  vail  G  9 
vein  vain  Sa,  vein  Bull 
velvet  vel-vet  Sa,  G  28 
vengeance  ven'dzhans  G  103- 
venger  vendzh-er  G  135 
vent  vent  S 
verily  verile'  S 
verses  vers-ez  G  112 
very  vert'  S,  G  23 
vetch  fitsh  G  3-7 

vicar  v*k-ar  S,  G  17,  Aust  ftk-ar  G  17 
vice  vgis  G  113,  vices  vaises  ?  G  pr 
victory  vik-torai  G  99,  v»k'tor»  G  100 
view  vyy  G  114,  viewed  vyy-ed  S 
viewer  vyyer  H 
vigilant  vzg-zlant  ?  G  30 
vigilanct/  \idzh- i\a.nsi  G  129 
vile  veil  S,  vail  G  105 
villain  vil-an  G  105 
villanous  vil-enus  G  121 
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vine  vein  Sa 

vinegar  vnreger  S,  vm'eger,  Ami  f«r- 

eger  G  17 

vine-prop  vein-prop  G  105 
vineyard  =vijneyard  vijniard  C  20 
virago  vz'raa-go  G  30 
virgin  vtrdzhm  G  30 
virtue  vertyy  Sa,  vz'rtyy,  G  pr,  73 
virtuous  vertuus  ?  G  77 
viscount  vn'-kuunt  Bull 
vital  vrtal  ?  G  125 
vitrifiable  mirum  dixeris  si  tonum  in 

quint  a    repereris,     tamen    sic    lege, 

v/t-nfbiabl  G  129 
voice  vois  Bull,  G  24 
void  void  S 
vouchsafe  voutshsaaf1  G  110,  voutsaaf- 

G  116 

vowed  vou'ed  S 
vowel  vo',el  H,  vmrel  Bull 


waded  waad-ed  G  80 

waggons  wag'onz  G  146 

wail  wail  S,  G  pr 

wait  wait  S.,  G,  20,  25 

wake  waak  G  pr 

Walden  Wald'n  Waldinam  S 

walk  WAAlk  potius  quam,  wAAk  G  prt 

walketh    walk'eth    G    23,    walked 

WAAlkt  G  70 
wall  waul  Sa,  waal  ?  S,  wal  G  pr,  WAA! 

G  20,  walls  wAAlz  G  98 
wallow  wallou  ?  G  pr 
wan  wanpallidus  S,  G  123 
wand  wand  S 
wander  wand'er  S,  Bull,  wandered  wan-- 

dred  G  102 

wane  waan  imminutio  luminis  lunce  S 
want  want  Bull,  G  87,  wanting  want-a'q 

G84 
war  war  S,  Bull,  G  100,  warr  war 

CIO 

warbling  warbKq  G  119 
wards  wardz  G  117 
ware  waar  S,  Bull,  G  50 
warlike  warbik  G  32 
warm  war'm  Bull 
warn  waar'n  Bull,  warns  warnz  G  147, 

warning  warn'z'q  G  100 
wary  waa-re  G  149 
warren  war  'en  Bull 
was  was  S,  H,  was    wast  were  waz 

wast  weer,  G  56,  were  weer  G  56, 

weer,  Bull,  B,  weer  C 
wash  waish  ?  Sa,  wash  G  pr,  58,  washed 

washt  G  113 
wasp  wasp  G  pr 
waste  waast    S,    G  10,   waast  C   26, 

wasted  waast-ed  G  66,  112 


Wat  "Wat,  lepus  S,  H,   (for   Walter, 

name  of   the  hare,    as  chanticleer, 

Reynard  are  names  of  the  cock  and 

/«*) 

watch  waitsh  Sa,  watched  watsht  G  113 
water  waa'ter,  H,  Bull,  wat-er  G  10, 

38,  WAA'ter  G  81,  watereth  waa-ter- 

eth  G  24,  waters  waa-terz  G  23,  24 

118 

Waterdown  "Waa-terdoun  G  124 
waves  waavz  G  117 
waw  wau  unde,  Sa 
wax  waaks  S,  waks  G  23 
way  wai,  rustici  waai,  Mops  wee,  Sc  et 

Transtr  waa,  S,  wai  non  ue  G  pr 

15,  waai  G  21 
we  wii  P,  Sa,  we  ourselves  wii  uurselvz' 

Bull,  wii  non  uii  G  pr,  44 
weak  week  S,  G 
wealth  welth  Bull,  G  39 
wean  ween  ablactare  S 
wear  weer  G  50,  98,  ware = waar  C  3, 

worn  worn  G  50 

wearling  weerling  not  warling  B 
weary  weeri  G  84, 100,  B,  wiire  cor  B 
weasel,  wiis'l  B 
weather  =weyer  C  16 
wed  wed  S 
weed  wiid  S,  Bull 
week  wiik  S 
weel  will  nassa  Gil 
ween  wiin  opinari  S,  G  pr 
weetpot  wiit-pot/ammm  Occ,  G  18 
weesway  wiiz-wai  frcenum  Occ,  G  18 
weighs  waiz  G  93 
weight  waikht   G   9,  131,   weights  = 

waites  [the  sign  Libra]  C  20 
weir  weer  Sa 
welcome  wel'kum  G  33 
well  wel  bene  S,  H,  G  pr,  10 
we'll  wiil  Bor pro  wii  wii  G  17 
wen  wen  S 
wend  wend  G  65 
wench  wentsh  Bull 
went  went  G  65,  jed,  jood  Lin,  G  16 
were  [see  '  was '] 
weren=were  weern  G  124 
wet  wet  S,  G  13 
wevil  wii'vel  B 

whale  Huaal  unaal  (=whaal  ?)  S 
what  nuat  unat  S,  what  G  pr,  11,  44 
wheal  Hueel  uneel  (= wheel  ?)pustula  S 
wheat  wheet   triticum   S,    nueet   (  = 

wheet)  H,  wheet  G  37 
wheaten  whee't'n  Bull 
wheel  Huiil,  uniil   (=whiil)  S,  whiil 

G  11 
where  nueer   (  =  wheer)  H,  B,  wheer 

G  24,  B,  wher  C  2 
wherry  where'  B 
whet  whet  G  13,  S 
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whether  whedh-er  G  11,  45 
which  whitsh  Bull  G  14,  44 
while  Hueil  uneil  (  =  wheil)  S,  whail 

G  112,  whiles  nulls   (aueilz  ?)   or 

wheils  S,  Hueilz  H 
whilere  whaileer  G  105 
whilom  whail-um  G  113 
whirl  wher'l,  Bull 
whirlpool  wher'1-puul,  Bull 
whirlwind  whirl1  wind  G  149 
whistled  whist'ld  G  146 
white  whiit  Bull,  whait  G  74 
whither  whedh'er,  Bull,  B 
whittle  whit''l  with  a  kniif  Bull 
who  whuu  Bull,  G  44,  whom  miom 

(nuoom  ?),  UHom  (=whoom  ?)  S, 

whoom  G  105,  whuum  G  44,  whoom 

C  3,  whose  whuuz  G  44,  wuuz  ?  G 

141 

whoever  whuuever  G  135 
whole  whool  Bull,  G  23,  hoole  C  4 
wholesome  Hool'sum  G 
whoop  whuup  Bull 
whore  nuur,  Sc  nyyr  S 
whoredom—  whooredoome  C  19 
whosoever  whmrsoever  G  33 
why  Hui  (nuei  ?),  UHi  (=whei  ?)   S 

whai  G  99  whi  C  26 
wick— week  C  12 
wicked  wick-ed  G  23 
weid  Sa,  waid  G  70 

110 

widow  widoou  ?  G  J9/4 
wi/<?  wiif,  wives  wiivz,  Bull 
«0tjr&£  waikht  G  105 
wild  waild  G  24 
wile  well  G 
wilfulness  wil'ful'ness,  see  Trumpington 

G  134 
«>»•#  wil  S,  H,  wil  G  pr,  Lin  -1    M^ 

ei-1,  dhou-1,  nii-I,  wii-1,  jou-1'  dhei-1, 

G  17,  wilt  wilt  G  54 
William  Wtl'tam.  G  77 
Wimbledon  Winrbldun  G  134 
win  wm  Sa,  S,  Bull,  G  7 
winch  wmtsh  Bull 
wind  wn'nd  ventus  Bull,  waind  ventus 

G  10,  23,  winds =wijnds  G  7 
winder  wn'nd'er  Bull 
windlas  wn'mHas  Bull 
window  wn'nd'oor  Bull,  wmd'oou  G  81 
windy  wund'i  Bull 

wine  wein  Sa,  S,  Bull,  wain  G  prt  7, 38 
wm^eweindzn,  see  supra  p.  763,  n.  2,.Sa 
wings  wiqz  G  23 
winking  Wi'qk-z'q  Sa 
wipe  wnp  Bull,  waip  G  124 
wise  weis  S,  weiz  H,  wn'z  Bull,  waiz 

G  105,  wijs  G  6 
wisdom  WMZ-dum  Bull,  w/z'dum  G  25 

wisdoom  Gil 


wish  Wi'sh  Sa  10,  S,  wish  Sa,  G  48 

wished  wiisht  ?  G  48 
wist  west  sciebam  G  64 
t«Y  wit  S,  Bull,  wit  Gpr,  91  110,  v. 

Wet  scz'o  G  64 
witch  witsb.  BuU,  G  14 
wife  v.  wait  vitupero,  fere  evanuit  G  64 

[the  pronunciation  assigned  was  there- 
fore probably  conjectural^ 
with  Wz'th  Sa,  Bull,  we'dh  frequentitis, 

wtth  cfocfo'  interdum,  G  j9r,  wt'th.  G 

20  et  passim 
withdraw  we'thdrAA*  G  128,  withdrew 

wethdryy-  G  91 
Witham  W«dh-am  G  70 
withhold  wethnoould-  G  33,  104 
within  within-  G  79,  B 
without  without-  G  33,  79 
withstand  withstand'  G  128 
withy  widh-i  salix  Bull 
witness  wit'nes  G  42 
wizard— wisard  wiseards  C  2,  3 
woad  wod  ?  glastum  S 
woe  woo  S,  G  81,  142 
woeful  woo-ful  G  102 
wolf  wulf  S,  B 
womb  womb  S,  wuum  B 
woman  wunran    G  41,    wuu*man  Fr 

women  wim-en  G  41,  wiinren  G  77 
won  wun  S 
wonder  mrder  ( =  wun'der)  Sa,  wun'der 

G  88,  B,  wonders,  wurrderz  G  22 
wondrous  wuirdrus  G  122 
wo^wuntG  111,  142,  B 
woo  uu  (=wuu?)  Sa,  wooed  uoed  (  = 

woo'ed  ?)  a  prods  ambita  S 
wood  wud  S,  G  10,  22,  woods  wudz  G 

142 

woo/wuuf  B 
wool  u-ul   ( =wul  ?)   lana  S,   wul  G 

39 

Worcestershire  Wus'tershiir  G  70,  8 
word  wurd  Bull,  G  10,  word  G  114, 

wuurd  wurd  B 
wore  v.  woor  G  50 
work  wurk  Bull,  G  21,  works  wurks 

G24 
workman  wurk-man  G  28,  workmen  = 

woorkmen  C  20 
world  worl'd  Bull,  world  G  10,  23,  110 

B 

worm  wuur'm  Bull,  wurm  G  prt  B> 
worse  wurs  G  34 
worship  wurship  Sa,  G  22 
worst  wurst  G  34 
worth  wurth  Bull,  G  110; 
worthy  wurdh-i  G  83 
wost  wust  sets  B 
wot  v.  wot  Sa,  G  64 
would  wuuld  S,  Bull,  B' 
would' 'st  wuuldst  G  54 
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wound  wound  vulnus  S,  wuund,  Bor 
WAAnd  [ perhaps  here  to  be  read 
(waund)J  G  16,  wounds  wuund-es  in 
Spenser  G  137 

wox  woks  G  123 

woxen  woks-en  erevisse  S 

wrangler  wraq"'lor  (rwaq'lor)  Bull 

wrath  wrath  (rwath)  G  99 

wrathful  wrath-fill  (rwath'ful)  G  103 

wreak  wreek  (rweek)  Sa 

wrest  wrest  (rwest)  Sa 

wrestle  wrest-'l  (rteest-'l)  Bull 

wretch  wretsh  (rwetsh)  Bull,  G  146, 
wretched  wretslred  (rwetsh-ed)  G  117 

wrinkle  wn'qk-'l  (rwz'qk-'l)  Sa 

write  wrait  (rwait),  wn't  (rm't)  scribe- 
bam,  wroot  (reboot)  imperfectum  com- 
mune, wraat  (rwaat)  Bor,  ai  naav 
wrz't-n  (rwt't'n)  scripsi  G  49,  written 
wmt''n  (rzwVn)  Bull  supra  p.  114, 
writin  C  2 

wrong  wroq  (rwoq)  G  95,  wowye^wraqd 
(rwaqd)  Bor  G  122 

w>ro£A  wroth  (rwoth)  Bull,  wrooth 
(rwooth)  G  123 

wrought  wrooun't,  (rwoun't  ?)  wrowht 
frwowht)  Bull,  wroount  wrowht 
(rwoouHt  rwowht)  Bull,  wrooukht 
(rwooukht)  G  48 

Wymondham  "Winrund'am  media  syl- 
laba  producitur  [see  Trumpington\ 
G134 

Y. 

yard  jard  Sa,  jard  virga  out  area,  S, 

jeerd  G  70 
yark  behind  jark  benind'  posterioribus 

pedibus  incutere,  et proprie  equorum  S 
yarn  jaar'n  Bull,  jam  G  10 
yarrow  jar'ou  millifolium  S 
yate  jaat  quod  nunc  'gate'  gaat  dicimus 

et  scribimus  S 


yawn  jaun  ?  Sa 

Taxley  Jaks-lei  nomen proprium  S 

ye  jii  Bull,  G  20,  44,  ji  G  141 

yea  jee  Sa  35 

year  jiir  Sa,  Bull,  B,  jeer  G  70 

yeast  jiist  (meant  for  jeest  ?)  cervisice 

spuma  quod  alii  barm  vacant  S 
ydtf  jeld  ?  Sa 
y««  jel  Sa 
yellow  jel-ou  Sa,  S 
yeoman  jenran  ?  S,  ju%man  Bull 
yes  jz's  «/M  sonant  jes  S,  jzs  G  10 
yesterday  jes-terdai  S,  Jisterdai  G  77 
y^^  sit,  alii  sonant  jet  S  G  102 
yew  yy  toa;ws  «;rior  S 
yield  jiild  ?  Sa,  jiild  S,  Bull,  G  22,  86, 
jeld  concessit  S,  yielded  iild-ed  G  110, 
jiild-ed  G  117,  ielded  C  13 
yode  jod  G  106,  see  Went 
yoke  jook  G  10,  43,  iook  Oil 
yolk  jookjuffum  S,  jelk  vitellum  G  10 
yonder  jorrder  jen'der  S,  jon'der  H 
York  Jork  Sa 

yow  jou  vos  S,  juu  H,  Bull,  jou  juu 
observa  jou  stc  scribi  solere,  et  ab 
aliquibus  pronunciari  at  a  plerisque 
juu,  tamen  quia  hoc  nondum  ubique 
obtinuit paulisper  in  media  relinquetur 
G  46,  juu  non  iu  G,  pr,  juu  G  45, 
jou  G  44,  jou  Mops  ja  G  18,  yow  C 
6,  iou  you  C  10 

young  juq,  Sa,  S,  Bull,  B,  G  24,  112 
your  juur,  Bull,  JUUT  G  21,  95,  yours 

juurz  G  45,  yowrs  C  6 
yunker  juqk'er  adolescens  generosior  S 
youth  juuth  ?  Sa,  juth  Bull,  jyyth  G 
13,  46,  juuth  B,  youths  jyyths  G  40 
zeal  zeel  G  13,  105 
zed  zed  liter  a  z,  S 
zodiak  zo-dtak  ?  G  29 
Zouch  Zoutsh  G  42 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RICHARD  MULCASTER'S  ELEMENTARIE,  1582. 

Gill  says  in  the  preface  to  his  Logonomia,  "  Occurrere  quidem 
huic  vitio  [cacographiae]  viri  boni  et  literati,  sed  irrito  conatu  ; 
ex  equestri  ordine  Thomas  Smithius ;  cui  volumen  bene  magnum  op- 
posuit  Rich.  Mulcasterm :  qui  post  magnam  temporis  et  bonse  chartae 
perditionem,  omnia  Consuetudini  tanquam  tyranno  permittenda 
censet."  Mulcaster's  object  in  short  was  to  teach,  not  the  spelling 
of  sounds,  but  what  he  considered  the  neatest  style  of  spelling  as 
derived  from  custom,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  confusion  which 
then  prevailed.  He  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  largely  influencing 
subsequent  authorities.  In  Ben  Jonson's  Grammar,  the  Chapters 
on  orthography  are  little  more  than  abridgements  of  Mulcaster's. 
Sometimes  the  same  examples  are  used,  and  the  very  faults  of 
description  are  followed.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  make 
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anything  out  of  Mulcaster  without  the  help  of  contemporary  ortho- 
epists,  and  it  appeared  useless  to  quote  him  as  an  authority  in  Chap. 
III.  But  an  account  of  the  xvi  th  century  pronunciation  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  his  book,  and  the  value  of  his 
remarks  has  been  insisted  on  by  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  (infra 
p.  917,  note).  A  few  extracts  are  therefore  given,  with  bracketted 
remarks.  Chronologically,  Mulcaster's  book  should  have  been 
noticed  before  Gill's,  p.  84»5.  But  as  he  was  a  pure  orthographer 
who  only  incidentally  and  obscurely  noticed  orthoepy,  these 
extracts  rightly  form  a  postscript  to  the  preceding  vocabulary. 
The  title  of  the  book,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Grenville  collec- 
tion at  the  British  Museum,  is : — 

The  first  part  of  the  elementarie  which  entreateth 
chefelie  of  the  right  writing  of  our  English  tung,  set 
furth  by  RICHARD  MVLCASTER.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  Thomas  Yautroullier  dwelling  in  the  blak-friers 
by  Lud-gate,  1582. 

In  Herbert' s  Ames,  2,  1073,  it  is  said  that  no  other  part  was  ever 
published.  In  the  following  account,  all  is  Mulcaster's  except  the 
passages  inclosed  in  brackets,  and  the  headings.  The  numbers  at 
the  end  of  each  quotation  refer  to  the  page  of  Mulcaster's  book. 


The  Towels  Generally. 

The  vowells  generallie  sound  either 
long  as,  comparing,  reuenged,  endlting, 
enclosure,  presuming :  or  short  as,  ran- 
saking,  reuniting,  penitent,  omnipotent, 
fortunat :  [here  the  example  revenged, 
which  had  certainly  a  short  vowel, 
shews  that  by  length  and  brevity, 
Mulcaster  meant  presence  and  absence 
of  stress,  which  applies  to  every  case ;] 
either  sharp,  as  mate,  mete,  ripe,  hope, 
dtike.  or  flat  as :  mat,  met,  rip,  hop, 
duk.  [Here  he  only  means  long  or 
short,  and  does  not  necessarily,  or  in- 
deed always,  imply  a  difference  of 
quality,  as  will  appear  under  E.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  he  certainly  does 
denote  a  difference  of  quality  by  these 
accents,  as  will  be  seen  under  0.  In 
his  "general  table"  of  spelling,  these 
accents  seem  frequently  used  to  differ- 
entiate words,  which  only  differed  in 
their  consonants,  and  it  is  impossible 
from  his  use  of  them  to  determine  the 
sounds  he  perhaps  meant  to  express. 
Thus  in  his  chapter  on  Distinction,  he 
says :  "  That  the  sharp  and  flat  accents 
ar  onelie  to  be  set  vpon  the  last  syllab, 
where  the  sharp  hath  manie  causes  to 
present  it  self :  the  flat  onlie  vpon  som 
rare  difference,  as  refuse,  refuse,  present, 
present^  record,  record,  differ,  differ, 


seuer,  seuere."  151. — Where  the  grave 
accent  seems  to  mark  absence  of  stress, 
the  quality  of  the  vowel  changing  or  not.] 
Which  diuersitie  in  sound,  where  occa- 
sion doth  require  it,  is  noted  with  the 
distinctions  of  time  [meaning  stress  in 
reality,  which  he  indicates  by  ~  u,  be- 
cause in  English  versification  imitating 
the  classical,  quantity  was  replaced  by 
stress],  and  tune  [meaning  length,  which 
he  indicates  by  accent  marks,  and  hence 
confuses  with  tune],  tho  generallie  it 
nede  not,  considering  our  daielie  cus- 
tom, which  is  both  our  best,  and  our 
commonest  gide  in  such  cases,  is  our 
ordinarie  leader  [and  hence  unfortu- 
nately he  says  as  little  as  possible 
about  it]  .—110. 

Proportion. 

I  call  that  proportion,  when  a  num- 
ber of  words  of  like  sound  ar  writen 
with  like  letters,  or  if  the  like  sound 
haue  not  the  like  letters,  the  cause  why 
is  shewed,  as  in  hear,  fear,  dear,  gear, 
wear  [where  the  last  word,  which  was 
certainly  (weer),  should  determine  the 
value  of  ea  in  the  others  to  have  been 
(ee)  in  Mulcaster's  pronunciation, 
though,  as  others  said  (mir,  fiir,  diir) 
even  in  his  day,  this  may  be  too  hasty 
a  conclusion]. — 124. 
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A. 

A  Besides  this  generall  note  for  the 
time  and  tune,  hath  no  particular  thing 
worth  the  obseruation  in  this  place,  as 
a  letter,  but  it  hath  afterward  in  pro- 
portion, as  a  syllab.  All  the  other 
vowells  haue  manie  pretie  notes.  [This 
might  mean  that  a  always  preserved  its 
sound,  and  the  other  vowels  did  not. 
It  is  possible  that  the  "pretie  notes" 
only  refer  to  his  observations  on  them, 
and  not  to  diversity  of  sound.] — 111. 

Ache,  brae  he,  with  the  qualifying  e, 
for  without  the  e,  t,  goeth  before  ch. 
as  patch,  snatch,  catch,  smatch,  watch. 
The  strowg  ch.  is  mere  foren,  and 
therefor  endeth  no  word  with  vs,  but 
is  turned  into  k,  as  stomak,  monarJc. 
[This  context  makes  a  long  and  ch  = 
(tsh)  in  «cA<?=(aatsh).  Yet  in  his 
general  table  p.  170,  he  spells  both 
ache  and  ake.  See  the  illustrations  of 
ache  in  Shakspere,  infra  §  8.] — 127. 

AI,  EL 

Ai,  is  the  mans  dipthong,  and 
soundeth  full :  ei,  the  womans,  and 
soundeth  finish  [=  rather  fine]  in  the 
same  both  sense,  and  vse  ;  a  woman  is 
deintie,  and  feinteth  soon,  the  man 
fainteth  not  bycause  he  is  nothing 
daintie.  [Whether  any  really  phonetic 
difference  was  meant,  and  if  so  of  what 
kind,  is  problematical.  Smith  had 
said  the  same  thing,  supra  p.  120,  but 
with  Smith  the  word  diphthong  had  a 
phonetic  meaning,  with  Mulcaster  it 
was  simply  a  digraph,  and  he  may 
have  at  most  alluded  to  such  differ- 
ences as  (sese,  ee)  or  (ee,  ee}.  Compare 
the  following  paragraph.] — 119. 

No  English  word  ewdeth  in  a,  but 
in  aie,  as  deeaie,  assaie,  which  writing 
and  sound  our  vse  hath  won.  [Does 
this  confuse  or  distinguish  the  sounds 
of  a,  ai  ?  It  might  do  both.  It  ought 
to  distinguish,  because  the  writing  of 
ai  being  different  from  the  writing  of 
a,  the  mention  of  its  sound  should 
imply  that  that  sound  was  also  dif- 
ferent. But  we  cannot  tell.  See  what 
follows.]— 125. 

Gfaie,  graie,  traie.  And  maid,  said, 
quaif,  English  for  coif,  quail,  sail,  rail, 
mail,  onelesse  it  were  better  to  write 
these  with  the  qualifying,  e,  quale,  fale, 
rale,  male.  [If  any  phonetic  consistency 
were  predicable  of  an  orthographical 
reformer, — which,  however,  we  are  not 
justified  in  assuming, — this  ought  to  in- 


dicate a  similarity  of  pronounciation 
between  ai  and  a.  To  the  same  con- 
clusion tend :]  Howbeit  both  the  ter- 
minations be  in  vse  to  diuerse  ends. 
Gain,  pain,  if  not,  Pane,  gane,  remane, 
and  such  as  these  terminations,  be  also 
vsed  to  diuerse  ends,  [these  "  diverse 
ends  "  being]  of  course  not  to  indicate 
diversity  of  sound,  but  diversity  of 
sense  ;  it  would  be  quite  enough  for 
Mulcaster  to  feel  that  the  vowel  was 
long,  and  that  a  final  e,  and  not  an  in- 
serted »',  was  the  "proper"  way  of 
marking  length.]  . .  .  Fair,  pair,  air,  if 
not  Fare,  pare,  are,  both  terminations 
also  be  vsed  to  diuerse  ends.  Wait, 
strait,  if  not  Watet  strate.  Straight  or 
streight,  bycause  ai  and  ei,  do  enter- 
change  vses.  Aim,  or  ame,  maim. 
Paint,  restraint,  faint,  or  feint,  quaint, 
or  queint . . .  Ete,  eight,  sleight,  height, 
weight,  feild,  yeild,  sheild,  the  kinred 
between  ei,  and  ai,  maketh  ei,  not 
anie  where  so  ordinarie,  as  in  these 
terminations.  [If  we  were  incon- 
siderate enough  to  suppose  that  Mul- 
caster had  any  thought  of  representing 
the  different  sounds,  as  distinguished 
from  the  length,  of  vowels,  all  these 
•  cases,  would  be  explicable  by  assuming 
ai  =  ei  =  (ee),  and  a  long  =  (seae). 
But  this  would  be  somewhat  opposed 
to  other  parts  of  Mulcaster,  and  to 
the  writings  of  contemporaries,  and  is 
founded  upon  the  groundless  assumption 
just  mentioned.  As  to  the  similarity 
of  at,  a,  see  supra  p.  867,  col.  2,  and 
Mr.  "White's  account  of  Elizabethan 
pronunciation,  infra.] — 136-7. 

E. 

Whensoeuer  E,  is  the  last  letter,  and 
soundeth,  it  soundeth  sharp,  as  md,  set 
we.  ogre,  sauing  in  the,  the  article,  ye 
the  pronown,  and  in  Latin  words,  or  of 
a  Latin  form,  when  theie  be  vsed  Eng- 
lish like,  as  certiorare,  quandare,  where 
e,  soundeth  full  and  brode  after  the 
originall  Latin.  [Here,  as  we  know 
that  the  sounds  were  (mii,  sii,  wii, 
agrir,  dhe),  though  (je)  is  not  so  cer- 
tain from  other  sources,  we  might  sup- 
pose e  =  (ii),  e  =  (e).  Ben  Jonson, 
however,  in  abstracting  and  adapting 
this  passage,  distinctly  makes  the  sound 
(ii),  saying  (Gram.  chap,  iii.),  "When 
it  is  the  last  letter,  and  soundeth,  the 
sound  is  sharp,  as  in  the  French  i.  Ex- 
ample in  me.  se.  agre.  ye.  she.  in  all, 
saving  the  article  the."  Observe  that 
ye  is  now  (jii)  and  not  (je).  Observe 
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also  that  quandary  is  referred  to  a 
Latin  origin,  quam  dare,  as  if  they 
were  the  first  words  of  a  writ.]  When- 
soeuer  e,  is  the  last,  and  soundeth  not, 
it  either  qualifieth  som  letter  going 
before,  or  it  is  mere  silent,  and  yet  in 
neither  kinde  encreaseth  it  the  number 
of  syllabs.  I  call  that  E,  qualifying, 
whose  absence  or  presence,  somtime 
altereth  the  vowell,  somtime  the  con- 
sonant going  next  before  it.  It  altereth 
the  sound  [length]  of  all  the  vowells, 
euen  quite  thorough  one  or  mo  conso- 
nants, as  made,  steme,  eche,  kinde, 
stripe,  ore,  cure,  t6ste  sound  sharp 
with  the  qualifying  E  in  their  end : 
wheras,  mad,  stem,  ech,  frind,  strip,  or 
cur,  tost,  contract  of  tossed,  sound  flat 
without  the  same  E.  [Now  as  we 
know  that  steam,  each,  were  (steem, 
eech),  it  follows  that  e  represented 
either  (ii)  or  (ee),  that  is,  that  the 
acute  accent  only  represented  length, 
independently  of  alteration  in  quality  of 
tone ;  there  was  such  an  alteration  in 
cure,  cur,  certainly,  and  in  stripe,  strip, 
according  to  the  current  pronunciation ; 
but  there  was  or  was  not  in  se,  steme, 
compared  with  stem,  and  hence  we 
have  no  reason  to  infer  that  there  was 
any  in  made,  mad,  ore,  or.  Ben  Jonson 
alters  the  passage  thus  :  ""Where  it  [E] 
endeth,  and  soundeth  obscure,  and 
faintly,  it  serves  as  an  accent,  to  pro- 
duce the  Vowell  preceding:  as  in  made, 
steme.  stripe,  ore.  cure,  which  else 
would  sound,  mad.  stem,  strip,  or.  cur." 
It  is  tolerably  clear  that  by  using 
"produce"  in  place  of  Mulcaster's 
"alter  the  sound,"  he  intended  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  considering  steme 
=  steam  as  (stiim),  unless,  indeed,  he 
meant  it  to  be  a  contraction  for  esteem. 
He  omits  the  example  each  for  a  simi- 
lar reason.] — 111. 

Pert,  desert,  the  most  of  these  sorts 
be  bissyllabs  or  aboue :  besides  that, 
a,  dealeth  verie  much  before  the  r, 
[meaning  probably  that  er  was  often 
sounded  (ar)].  By  deserts,  preserue, 
conserue,  it  should  appear  that  either 
we  strain  the  Latin  s  to  our  sound,  or 
that  theie  had  som  sound  of  the  z,  ex- 
pressed by  s,  as  well  as  we,  [did  he  say 
(konzerv)  ?]  —132. 

I. 

I,  in  the  same  proportion  [supra  p. 
911]  soundeth  now  sharp,  as  giue, 
thriue,  aliue,  vviue,  title,  bible,  now 
quik,  as  glue,  Hue,  slue,  title,  bible, 


which  sounds  ar  to  be  distinguished  by 
accent,  if  acquaintance  will  not  seme 
in  much  reading.  [As  Ben  Jonson 
uses  the  same  words  and  notation,  and 
we  know  that  he  must  have  distin- 
guished his  {,  z,  as  (ai,  *')  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  Mulcaster's  i 
was  anything  but  (ei)  or  (ai).  But  at 
the  same  time  there  is  nothing  to  mili- 
tate against  the  contemporary  Bullo- 
kar's  (it).  And  Mulcaster's  pronunci- 
ation of  ou  as  (uu),  infra  p.  914,  which 
is  about  the  only  certain  result  that 
can  be  elicited  from  his  book,  renders 
the  (ii)  probable.] — 115. 

I,  besides  the  time  and  tune  thereof 
noted  before,  hath  a  form  somtime 
vowellish,  somtime  consonantish.  In 
the  vowellish  sound  either  it  endeth  a 
former  syllab  or  the  verie  last.  When 
it  endeth  the  last,  and  is  it  self  the  last 
letter,  if  it  sound  gentlie,  it  is  qualified 
by  the  e,  as  manie,  merie,  tarie,  carie, 
where  the  verie  pen,  will  rather  end  in 
e,  than  in  the  naked  i.  If  it  sound 
sharp  and  loud,  it  is  to  be  written  y, 
having  no,  e,  after  it,  as  neding  no  quali- 
fication, deny,  cry,  defy.  [This  at  any 
rate  goes  against  Gill's  use  of  final  (ai), 
supra  p.  281,  which,  however,  he  only 
attributes  to  "numerus  poeticus,"  Log. 

E.    130,  in  his   Chap.   25,  quoted  at 
mgth,  infra  §  8.]— 113. 

If  it  [I]  end  the  last  syllab,  with 
one  or  mo  consonants  after  it,  it  is 
shrill  [long]  when  the  qualifying  e, 
followeth,  and  if  it  be  shrill  [long]  the 
qualifying  e,  must  follow,  as,  repine, 
vnwise,  minde,  kinde,  fiste  [foist  P].  If 
it  be  flat  and  quik,  the  qualifying  e, 
must  not  follow,  as,  examin,  behind, 
mist,  fist.  [Observe  (benmd-)  with  a 
short  vowel,  and  hence  certainly  not 

(beHeind-).]— II4- 

The  quik  i,  and  the  gentle  passant  e, 
ar  so  near  of  kin,  as  theie  enterchange 
places  with  pardon,  as  in  descryed,  or 
descry  id,  findeth,  orjftncZith,  hir,  or  her, 
the  error  is  no  heresie. — 115. 

If  it  [I]  light  somwhat  quiklie  vpon 
the  s,  then  the  s  is  single,  as  promis 
tretis,  amis,  aduertis,  enfranchis,  etc. 
[This  seems  to  establish  (advertz's,  en- 
fran-chas)  as  the  common  pronunci- 
ation.]—133. 

0. 

0  is  a  letter  of  as  great  vncertaintie 
in  our  tung,  as  e,  is  of  direction  both 
alone  in  vowell,  and  combined  in  diph- 
thong. The  cause  is,  for  that  in  vowell 
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it  soundeth  as  much  vpon  the  u,  which 
is  his  cosin,  as  upon  the  6,  which  is  his 
naturall,  as  in  cosen,  dosen,  mother, 
which  o,  is  still  naturallie  short,  and, 
hosen,  frosen,  mother,  which  o,  is  na- 
turallie long.  In  the  diphthong  it 
soundeth  more  vpon  the,  u,  then  vpon 
the,  0,  as  in  found,  wound,  cow,  sow, 
bow,  how,  now,  and  bow,  sow,  wrought, 
ought,  mow,  trough.  Notwithstanding 
this  varietie,  yet  our  custom  is  so  ac- 
quainted with  the  vse  thereof,  as  it  wil- 
be  more  difficultie  to  alter  a  known 
confusion,  then  profitable  to  bring  in 
an  vnknown  reformation,  in  such  an 
argument,  where  acquaintance  makes 
iustice,  and  vse  doth  no  man  wrong. 
And  yet  where  difference  by  note  shall 
seem  to  be  necessarie  the  titles  of  pro- 
portion and  distinction  will  not  omit 
the  help.  In  the  mean  time  thus  much 
is  to  be  noted  of  o :  besides  his  time 
long  and  short,  besides  his  tune  with  or 
without  the  qualifying  e,  sharp  or  flat, 
that  when  it  is  the  last  letter  in  the  word, 
it  soundeth  sharp  and  loud,  as  ago,  to, 
so,  no.  saue  in  to  the  preposition,  two 
the  numerall,  do  the  verb  :  his  com- 
pounds as.  vndo,\ns>  deriuatiues  as  doing. 
In  the  midle  syllabs,  for  tune,  it  is 
sharp,  as  here,  or  flat  if  a  consonant 
end  the  syllab  after  o.  For  time  the 
polysyllab  will  bewraie  it  self  in  our 
dailie  pronouncing  :  considering  tho 
children  and  learners  be  ignorant,  yet 
he  is  a  verie  simple  teacher,  that  know- 
eth  not  the  tuning  of  our  ordinarie 
words,  yea  tho  theie  be  enfranchised,  as 
ignorant,  impudent,  impotent.  0  va- 
rieth  the  sound  in  the  same  proportion, 
naie  oftimes  in  the  same  letters,  as  loue, 
gloue,  doue,  shoue,  remoue,  and  loue, 
groue,  shroue,  noue.  This  duble  sound 
of  o,  in  the  vowell  is  Latinish,  where 
o,  and  u,  be  great  cosens,  as  in  voltus, 
voltis,  colo.  And  vultus,  vultis,  occulo  : 
in  the  diphthong  it  is  Grekish,  for  theie 
sound  their  ou,  still  vpon  the  u,  tho  it 
be  contract  of  oo,  or  o  8  [there  is  some 
misprint  in  these  oo,  o  e  which  is  imi- 
tated here],  wherein  as  their  president 
[precedent]  is  our  warrant  against  ob- 
lection  in  these,  so  must  acquaintance 
be  the  mean  to  discern  the  duble  force 
of  this  letter,  where  we  finde  it,  and  he 
that  will  learn  our  tung,  must  learn 
the  writing  of  it  to,  being  no  more 
strange  then  other  tungs  be  euen  in  the 
writing.  [It  would  seem  by  the  general 
tenor  of  these  remarks,  that  the  two 
sounds  of  o  were  (oo,  u),  and  even  that 


the  diphthong  ou,  in  those  words  where 
it  is  said  to  "  sound  more  upon,  the,  u 
then  vpon  the,  o,"  had,  as  with  Bullo- 
kar  and  Palsgrave,  the  sound  of  (uu). 
It  is  in  fact  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Mulcaster  pronounced  otherwise.  And 
this  sounding  of  ou  as  (uu),  leads,  as 
before  mentioned,  p,  913,  to  the  sus- 
picion of  sounding  along  as  («*).] — 115. 

0,  in  the  end  is  said  to  sound  lowd, 
as  go,  shro  [shrew  T\,fro,  sauing  to,  do, 
two,  etc.  ...  0  before,  1,  sounding  like 
a  dipthong  causeth  the  11,  be  dabbled, 
as  troll.  And  if  a  consonant  follow,  1, 
o,  commonlie  hath  the  same  force,  tho 
the  1,  be  but  single,  told,  cold,  bold, 
colt,  dolt,  coif,  rolf,  holt,  holm,  scold, 
dissolue.  [The  last  example  is  pecu- 
liar.] 0,  before  m,  in  the  beginning, 
or  midle  of  a  word,  leading  the  syl- 
labs soundeth  flat  vpon  the  o,  as  om- 
nipotent, commend,  but  in  the  end  it 
soundeth  still  vpon,  the  u,  as  som,  com, 
dom,  [hence  the  first  is  (o),  the  second 
(u)]  and  therfor  in  their  deriuatiues, 
and  compounds  as  welcom,  trublesom, 
newcom,  cumbersom,  kingdom.  With  e, 
after  the  m,  as  home,  mome,  rome 
[roam  ?],  and  yet  whom,  from,  haue 
no,  e,  by  prerogative  of  vse,  tho  theie 
haue  it  in  sound  and  seming  [that  is 
are  called  (Hoom  froom),  which  is 
strange,  especially  as  regards  from.']  . .  . 
Or  is  a  termination  of  som  truble,  when 
a  consonant  followeth,  bycause  it  sound- 
eth so  much  vpon  theu,  as  worm,  form, 
[(furm)  ?]  sword,  word,  and  yet  the 
qualifying  e,  after  wil  bewraie  an  o,  as 
the  absence  thereof  will  bewraie  an  u, 
storme,  o,  worm,  u,  lords  o,  hord,  u. — 
134. 

Good,  stood,  yood.  Hoof,  roof.  Look, 
took,  book,  hook.  School,  tool.  Groom, 
bloom.  Hoop,  coop.  If  custom  had 
not  won  this,  why  not  ou  ?  Bycause  of 
the  sound  which  these  diphthongs  haue 
somtimes  vpon  the  o,  sometimes  vpon 
the,  u.  I  will  note  the  o,  sounding  vpon 
himself,  with  the  streight  accent,  by- 
cause  that  o,  leadeth  the  lesse  number. 
Bow,  know,  sow,  and  Bow,  sow,  cow, 
mow.  [That  is  (buu,  suu,  kuu,  muu), 
but  there  seem  to  be  some  misprints  in 
what  follows,  compare  the  wrought, 
ought,  mow,  trough,  given  above.] 
Outch,  crouteh,  slowtch.  Lowde,  lowdle. 
Houf,  alouf.  Gouge,  bouge.  Cough, 
ought,  owght,  of  6w,  with,  w,  from  the 
primitiue.  Fought,  nought,  cought, 
wrought,  sought.  again,  Bought, 
moughty  dought.  Plough,  rough,  slough, 
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enough.  Soul,  coul,  skoul.  Why  not 
as  well  as  with  oo  ?  Eoum,  broum, 
loum.  Noun,  croun,  cloun,  doun.  Own, 
grown,  vpon  the  deriuatiue.  Stoup, 
loup,  droup,  coup.  Sound,  ground,  found. 
Our  commonlie  abreuationlike  as  ourt 
the  termination  for  enfranchismewts, 
as  autour,  procuratour,  as,  er  is  for  our 
our,  as  suter,  writer :  Bour,  lour,  flour, 
four,  alone  vpon  the,  6.  Mourn,  ad- 
iourn.  Howse,  lowse,  mowse,  the  verbes 
and  deriuatiues  vpon  the,  z,  as  House, 
louse,  mouse,  the  nouns  vpon  the,  s, 
Ous,  our  English  cadence  for  Latin 
words  in  osus,  as  notorious,  famous, 
populous,  riotous,  gorgeous,  being  as  it 
were  the  vniting  of  the  chefe  letters  in 
the  two  syllabs,  o,  and  u,  osus.  Clout, 
lout,  dout.  [These  instances  are  strong- 
ly confirmatiue  of  the  close  ou  having 
been  (uu)  to  Mulcaster,  and  his  only 
knowing  the  open  ou  or  (oou).] — 136. 

01. 

Thirdlie,  oi,  the  diphthong  sounding 
vpon  the  o,  for  difference  sake,  from 
the  other,  which  soundeth  vpon  the  u, 
wold  be  written  with  a  y,  as  ioy,  anoy, 
toy,  boy,  whereas  anoint,  appoint,  foil, 
and  such  seme  to  have  an  u.  And  yet 
when,  i,  goeth  before  the  diphthong, 
tho  it  sound  upon  the  u,  it  were  better 
oy  then  oi,  as  ioynt,  ioyn,  which  theie 
shall  soon  perceiue,  when  theie  mark 
the  spede  of  their  pen :  likewise  if  oi 
with  i,  sound  upon  the  o,  it  maie  be 
noted  for  difference  from  the  other 
sound,  with  the  streight  accent,  as  boie, 
enioie.— 117-8. 

U. 

V  besides  the  notes  of  his  form,  be- 
sides his  time  and  tune,  is  to  be  noted 
also  not  to  end  anie  English  word, 
which  if  it  did  it  should  sound  sharp, 
as  nil,  trii,  vertu.  But  to  auoid  the 


nakednesse  of  the  small  u,  in  the  end 
we  vse  to  write  those  terminations  with 
ew  the  diphthong,  as  new,  trew,  vertew. 
[Whether  this  implies  that  u  was 
called  (iu),  or  that  ew  was  called  (yy) 
occasionally,  as  in  Smith  and  Pals- 
grave, it  is  hard  to  say.J — 116. 

-TIRE. 

I  call  that  a  bissyllab,  wherein  there 
be  two  seuerall  sounding  vo wells,  as 
Asur,  rasiir,  masur,  and  why  not  lasur  ? 
[Are  these  words  azure,  ramre,  mea- 
sure, leisure  ?  If  so  the  orthography, 
or  the  confusion  of  a,  ea,  ei,  into  one 
sound,  is  very  remarkable.  Further  on 
he  writes  :]  Natur,  statur,  Measur, 
treasur.  [Probably  this  settles  the 
question  of  measure ;  but  the  spelling 
would  indicate  that  the  final  -ture, 
•sure,  were  (-tur,  -sur,)  which  would 
have  immediately  generated  the  xvn  th 
century  (-tar,  -sar),  and  not  Gill's 
(-tyyr,  -syyr) .  Probably  both  were  in 
use  at  that  time.] -137.  This  shortnesse 
or  length  of  time  in  the  deriuatiues  is 
a  great  leader,  where  to  write  or  not 
to  write  the  qualifying,  e,  in  the  end  of 
simple  words.  For  who  will  write, 
natur,  perfit,  measur,  treasur,  with  an, 
e,  in  the  end  knowing  their  deriuatiues 
to  be  short,  naturall,  perfitlie,  mea- 
sured, treasurer  P  .  .  .  .  And  again, 
fortun  profit,  comfort,  must  haue  no,  e, 
bycause  fortunate,  profiting,  comforter, 
haue  the  last  saue  one  short.  [It  will 
be  seen  in  Chapter  IX.  §  2,  in  Hodges's 
list  of  like  and  unlike  words,  after  the 
vocabulary,  that  the  pronunciation  (-ter) 
or  (-tar)  prevailed  at  least  as  early  as 
1643.  See  also  the  remarks  in  Mr. 
White's  Elizabethan  Pronunciation, 
infra.  The  examples  fortun,  fortu- 
nate, point  to  the  early  origin  of  the 
modern  vulgarism  (fAAt'n,  fAAt-m't.)] — 
150. 


REMARKS  FROM  AN  ANONYMOUS  BLACK-LETTER  BOOK,  PROBABLY  OP  THE 
xvi  TH  CENTURY. 

As  these  pages  were  passing  through,  the  press,  I  met  with 
an  8vo.  black-letter  hook,  without  date  or  place,  the  date  of 
which  is  supposed  to  he  1602  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
press-mark  828,  f.  7,  entitled  : 

"  Certaine  grammar  questions  for  the  exercise  of  young 

Schollers  in  the  learning  of  the  Accidence." 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  diphthongs,  occur  the  following  remarks 
which  clearly  point  out  ea  as  (ee),  and  distinguish  i  short  and  i  long 
as  haying  characteristically  different  sounds,  probably  (i  ei)  or  (ai) :— 
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"  ea  for  e  full          great 

ee  or  ie  for  i  smal  greefe 

ui  for  i  broade       guyde." 

The  following  curious  passage  shews  that  si-  was  by  error  occa- 
sionally pronounced  (sh)  in  reading  Latin  words,  and  hence  had  most 
probably  the  same  unrecognized  English  sound  at  the  close  of  the 
xvi  th  century.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  book  is  of  unknown  date, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  which  suggests  the  date  with  certainty. 
The  type  and  spelling  have  the  appearance  of  the  xvrth  century, 
and  there  is  a  written  note  "happening  byforhond,"  appended  to 
Accidents  on  the  last  page  of  sig.  B,  which  is  apparently  of  that 
date,  but  there  are  other  words  on  the  next  page  in  a  much  later 
hand.  The  information  then  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth, 
but  it  seems  to  be  of  Shakspere's  time,  and  is  important  as  the 
oldest  notice  of  such  a  usage. 

"  Q.  Nowe  what  thinges  doe  yee  obseme  in  reading  i 


E.  The.  two  things, 

Q.  "Wherein  standeth  cleane  sounding  i 

R.  In  giuing  to  euery  letter  his  iust  and  full  sounde.  In  break- 
ing or  diuiding  euery  worde  duely  into  his  seuerall  syllables,  so 
that  euery  syllable  may  bee  hearde  by  himselfe  and  none  drownd, 
nor  slubbered  by  ill  fauouredly.  In  the  right  pronouncing  of  ti, 
whiche  of  vs  is  commonly  sounded  ci  when  any  vowel  doeth  follow 
next  after  him  or  els  not.  And  finally  in  avoyding  all  such  vices 
as  are  of  many  foolishly  vsed  by  euill  custome. 

Q,.  "What  vices  be  those  i 

R.  lotacismus.    sounding  *  too  broade. 

2.  Labdacismus.    sounding  I  too  full. 

3.  Ischnotes.    mincing  of  a  letter  as  feather  for  father. 

4.  Traulismus.    stammering  or  stutting. 

5.  Plateasmus.    too  much  mouthing  of  letters. 

6.  Cheilostomia.    maffling  or  fumbling  wordes  in  the  mouth. 

7.  Abusing  of  letters,    as  v  for  /.    vat  for  fat.    z  for  s  as  muza 
for  musa.    sh  for  ci.   as  fasho  forfacio     dosham  for  doceam  fcelishum 
forfelicium  and  such  like. 

Q.  Wherein  standeth  due  pawsing  ? 

E.  In  right  observation  of  the  markes  and  prickes  before 
mencioned." 

Here  the  lotacismus  may  be  considered  to  reprobate  the  pronunci- 
ation of  Latin  »  as  (ei).  The  Lambdacismus  alludes  to  the  intro- 
duction of  (u)  before  (1).  For  both  errors,  see  supra  p.  744,  note  1. 
The  ischnotes  (supra  p.  90,  n»  1)  of  feather  for  father,  either  means 
the  actual  use  of  the  sound  (feedlrer)  for  (faadlrer),  in  which  case 
this  would  be  the  earliest  notice  of  the  pronunciation  of  a  long  as 
(ee),  but  still  as  a  reprobated  vulgarism,  antedating  its  recognition 
by  nearly  a  century,—  or  else  it  means  merely  thinning  a  from  (aa) 
to  (eeee),  which  was  no  doubt  sporadically  existent  at  this  early 
period.  The  enigmatical  fedder  of  Salesbury  may,  as  we  have  seen, 
also  refer  to  father  (supra  p.  750,  n.  8),  and  both  may  indicate  an 
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anomalous  pronunciation  confined  to  that  single  word.  The  abusing 
of  letters  reminds  one  of  Hart,  supra  p.  794,  note  1.  It  is  observable 
that  the  use  of  (z)  for  (s),  in  musa,  is  reprobated,  although  pro- 
bably universal,  as  at  present,  and  is  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  (v)  for  (f  ),  a  mere  provincialism,  and  (sh)  for  ci-t  which  we 
here  meet  with  for  the  first  time,  and  notably  in  terms  of  reproba- 
tion, and  after  the  distinct  mention  of  the  "  right  pronouncing  of  ti  " 
as  "of  vs  commonly  sounded  a,"  meaning  (si)  "when  any  vowel 
doth  follow  next  after  him  or  els  not."  As  late  as  1673,  E.  Coote 
writes  in  his  English  Schoolmaster,  p.  31  :  "  Rob.  How  many  ways 
can  you  express  this  sound  si?  Joh.  Only  three;  si,  ci,  and  sci 
j  which  is  csi.  Rob.  Now  have  you  erred  as  well  as  I  ;  for  ti 


or 


before  a  vowel  doth  commonly  sound  si"  So  that  (sh)  was  not 
even  then  acknowledged.  It  is  curious  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  use  of  (th)  for  t  and  d  final,  see  supra,  p.  844,  under  D  and  T. 

§  8.     On  the  Pronunciation  of  Shakspere. 

Our  sources  of  information  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  Shak- 
spere are  twofold,  external  and  internal.  The  external  comprises 
those  writers  which  have  been  examined  in  Chap.  III.,  and  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  sections  of  the  present  chapter.1  Of  these, 


1  The    first   published    attempt    to 
gather  the  pronunciation  of  Shakspere 
from  the  writings  of  preceding  orthoe- 
pists  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  article  in 
the   "North  American  Review"   for 
April,  1864,  pp.  342-369,  jointly  writ- 
ten by  Messrs.  John  B.   Noyes  and 
Charles  S.  Peirce.   Unfortunately  these 
gentlemen  were  not  acquainted  with 
Salesbury,  whose  works  are  the  key  to 
all  the  others.  Had  they  known  this  or- 
thoepist,  the  researches  in  my  third  and 
eighth  chapters  might  have  been  unne- 
cessary.   Salesbury' s  "Welsh  Dictionary 
first  fell  under  my  notice  on  14  Feb. 
1859  ;  his  account  of  Welsh  pronunci- 
ation was  apparently  not  then  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  seems  not  to  have 
been  acquired  till  some  years  afterwards, 
during  which  time  I  vainly  sought  a 
copy,  as  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  value  of  his  Welsh  transcriptions. 
I  had  finished  my  first  examination  of 
Salesbury,  Smith,  Hart,  Bullokar,  Gill, 
Butler,  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Price,  Miege, 
Jones,  Buchanan,  and  Franklin,  and 
sent  the  results  for  publication  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  3rd  edition  of  my  Plea 
(supra  p.  631,  note)  in  1860,  but  the 
printing  of  that  work  having  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America,  they  have  not   yet 
appeared.    My  attention  was  directed 


to  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce' s  article 
in  March,  1865,  and  I  noted  all  the 
works  they  quoted,  some  of  which  I 
have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to 
see ;  and  others,  especially  R.  Mulcas- 
ter's  Elementarie,  1582  (supra  p.  910), 
and  Edward  Coote's   Schoole- Master, 
1624  (supra  p.  47,  1.  19),  which  Mr. 
Noyes  considers  as  only  inferior  to  Gill 
and  Wallis,  I  have  scarcely  found  of 
any  value.     When  I  re-commenced  my 
investigations  at  the  close    of   1866, 
since  which  time  I  have  been  engaged 
upon  them  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
mission, I  determined  to  conduct  them 
independently  of  Messrs.   Noyes  and 
Peirce' s  labours,  with  the  intention  to 
compare  our  results.     It  will  be  found 
that  we  do  not  much  differ,  and  the 
points  of  difference  seem  to  be  chiefly 
due  to  the  larger  field  here  covered 
(those  gentlemen  almost  confined  them- 
selves to  Elizabethan  times),  and  per- 
haps to  my  long    previous    phonetic 
training.     The  following  are  the  old 
writers  cited   by  Messrs.    Noyes  and 
Peirce : — Palsgrave,  Giles  du  Guez,  Sir 
T.  Smith,  Bullokar,  "  jEsops  Fables  in 
true  Ortography,  with  Grammar  Notz, 
8vo.,  1585  "  (which  I  have  not  seen), 
P.  Bales,  1590  (not  seen),  Gill,  Butler, 
B.  Jonson,  Wallis,    Baret,    Gataker, 
Coote,   Percival's    Spanish   Grammar, 
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however,  Palsgrave,  Salesbury,  Smith,  and  Hart,  wrote  before 
Shakspere's  birth  or  when  he  was  a  baby  (see  table  p.  50),  and 
although  Bullokar  published  his  book  when  Shakspere  was  sixteen, 
it  represents  a  much  more  archaic  form  of  language  than  Hart's, 
of  which  the  first  draft  (supra  p.  794,  note)  was  written  six  years 
before  Shakspere's  birth.  Gill,  who  was  born  the  same  year  as 
Shakspere,  should  naturally  be  the  best  authority  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  time.  He  was  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  Shakspere's  life,  and  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  book  only  three  years  after  Shakspere's  death. 
But  Gill  was  a  favourer  of  old  habits.  We  have  on  record  his 
contempt  of  the  modern  thinness  of  utterance  then  affected  by  the 
ladies  (pp.  90,  91)  and  his  objections  to  Hart's  propensities  in  that 
direction  (p.  122).  Gill  was  a  Lincolnshire  man,  of  East  Midland 
habits.  Shakspere  was  a  Staffordshire  man,  more  inclined  to  West 
Midland.  Hence,  although  Gill  no  doubt  represented  a  recognized 
pronunciation,  which  would  have  been  allowed  on  the  stage,  it  is 
possible  that  Shakspere's  individual  habits  may  have  tended  in  the 
direction  which  Gill  reprobated.  The  pronunciation  of  the  stage 
itself  in  the  time  of  the  Kembles  used  to  be  archaic,  and  our  tra- 
gedians (or  such  of  them  as  remain)  still  seem  to  affect  similar 
habits.  But  it  is  possible  that  in  Shakspere's  time  a  different  cus- 
tom prevailed,  and  that  dramatic  authors  and  actors  rather  affected 
the  newest  habits  of  the  court.  Hence  the  necessity  for  proving 
the  indications  of  Gill  and  other  writers  by  an  examination  of  Shak- 
spere's  own  usage,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  from  the  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  his  text  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  internal  sources  of  information  are  three  in  number,  puns, 
metre,  and  rhyme.1  The  first  is  peculiar  and  seems  to  offer  many 
advantages  in  determining  identity  of  sound,  accompanied  by  diver- 
sity of  spelling,  but  is  not  really  of  so  much  use  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  metre,  properly  examined,  determines  the  number 
of  syllables  in  a  word  and  the  place  of  the  accent,  and,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  the  most  trustworthy  source  of  information  which  we  pos- 
sess. The  rhyme,  after  our  experience  of  Spenser's  habits,  must 
be  of  very  doubtful  assistance.  At  most  we  can  compare  general 
habits  of  rhyming  with  the  general  rules  laid  down  by  contemporary 
orthoepists.  A  few  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  peculiarities  of 

1623  (not  seen),  Cotgrave,  Nat  Strong  men  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 

(not  seen),Wilkins,  Mulcaster,  Festeau,  1  An  elaborate  attempt  to  determine 

1673  (not   seen),    Berault,    1698    (not  the  pronunciation  of  some  vowels  and 

seen),  De  la  Touche,  1710  (not  seen),  consonants  by  means  of  rhymes,  puns, 

Taudon,    1745   (not  seen),   Sharp   on  and  misspellings,  was  made    by  Mr. 

English  Pronunciation,  1767,  and  the  Richard  Grant  White  in  his  edition  of 

following,  which  I  have  not  examined,  Shakspere,  vol.    12,  ed.   1861.     This 

Nares,  1784,  Hexham    1660,   Pomey,  did  not  come  under  my  notice  till  these 

1690,    Saxon    1737.       Messrs.   Noyes  pages  were  passing  through  the  press, 

and  Peirce's  conclusions  will  he  inserted  An   abstract   of    his   researches,   with 

as  footnotes  to  the  subsection  headed  remarks,  will  be  found  below,  imrnedi- 

"  Conjectured  Pronunciation  of  Shak-  ately  after  the  present  examination  of 

spere,"  immediately  before  the  speci-  Shakspere's  rhymes. 
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spelling,  but  when  we  recollect  that  Shakspere  did  not  revise  the 
text,  and,  if  he  had  done  so,  might  not  have  been  very  careful  in 
correcting  literals,  or  have  had  any  peculiar  notions  of  orthography 
to  enforce,  we  cannot  lay  much  store  by  this.  Nevertheless  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  read  through  the  whole  of  Shakspere  with  a 
view  to  his  puns  and  rhymes,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
task,  I  also  noted  many  metrical  and  accentual  peculiarities.  The 
results  obtained  will  have  more  or  less  interest  to  Shaksperean 
students,  independently  of  their  phonetic  bearing. 

The  following  system  of  reference  has  been  adopted  in  which  I 
have  had  in  view  the  owners  of  any  modern  edition,  and  have  more 
especially  consulted  the  convenience  of  those  who  possess  Mac- 
millan's  Globe  edition,  of  which  the  text  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Cambridge  Shakspere,  edited  by  Messrs.  "W.  G.  Clark  and  "W . 
Aldis  Wright. 

Contracted  Names  of  the  Plays  and  Poems,  with  the  pages  on  which  they  com- 
mence in  the  Globe  edition. 

Midsummer    Night's    Dream. 

p.  161. 

Merchant  of  Venice,    p.  181. 
Merry  "Wives  of  Windsor,  p.  42. 
Othello,     p.  879. 
Pericles,    p.  977. 
Passionate  Pilgrim,    p.  1053. 
Pho3nix  and  Turtle,    p.  1057. 
Richard  II.     p.  356. 
Richard  III.    p.  556. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,     p 
Rape  of  Lucrece.     p. 
Sonnets,    p.  1031. 
Tempest,    p.  1. 
Timon  of  Athens,    p, 
Titus  Andronicus.    p 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Two    Gentlemen    of 

p.  21. 

Twelfth  Night,    p.  281. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,    p.  229. 
Venus  and  Adonis,    p.  1003. 
Winter's  Tale.    p.  304. 


721. 
1014. 


741. 
688. 
p.  622. 
Verona. 


AC,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,   p.  911.  MN, 

AW,  All's    Well    that  Ends  Well. 

p.  254  MV, 

AY,  As  You  Like  it.     p.  205.  MW, 

C,  Coriolanus.    p.  654.  Oth, 

CE,  Comedy  of  Errors,    p.  93.  P, 

Cy,  Cymbeiine.    p.  944.  PP, 

H,  Hamlet,    p.  811  PT, 

H4,  Henry  IV.,  part  I.    p.  382.  R2, 

2  H4,  Henry  IV.,  part  II.    p.  409.  R3, 

H*,  Henry  V.     p.  439.  RJ, 

H6,  Henry  VI.,  part  I.     p.  469.  RL, 

2H<5,  Henry  VI.,  part  II.     p.  496.  S, 

3H6,  Henry  VI.,  part  III.    p.  526.  T, 

H.8,  Henry  VIII.     p.  592.  Tim, 

JC,  Julius  Csesar.     p.  764.  TA, 

KJ,  King  John.     p.  332.  TC, 

KL,  King  Lear.    p.  847.  TG, 

LC,  Lover's  Complaint,    p.  1050. 

LL,  Love's  Labour  Lost.    p.  135.  TN, 

M,  Macbeth,    p.  788.  TS, 

MA,  Much    Ado    about    Nothing.  VA, 

p.  111.  WT, 

MM,  Measure  for  Measure,    p.  67. 

In  case  of  the  plays  the  first  figure  following  the  title  represents 
the  act,  the  second  the  scene,  and  the  third  the  number  of  the  speech. 
The  speeches  are  generally  not  numbered.  The  speeches  in  each 
scene  were,  I  believe,  first  numbered  by  me  in  phonetic  editions  of  T 
and  M  in  1849,  and  Mr.  Craik,  in  his  edition  of  JC,  numbered  the 
speeches  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  play,  thinking  that  he  was 
the  first  person  who  had  done  so.  There  may  be  some  doubt  in 
some  plays,  as  AC,  regarding  the  number  of  the  scenes,  and  in  a 
few  scenes  as  to  the  number  of  speeches,  but  those  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance  to  Shak- 
spere, where  the  reference  is  to  act  and  scene  only,  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge the  great  convenience  of  having  only  to  count  the 
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speeches  to  find  the  passage  with  tolerable  certainty,  instead  of 
having  to  read  through  a  whole  long  scene.  It  would  be  a  great 
boon  if  subsequent  publishers  of  Shakspere  would  adopt  this  plan 
of  numbering  the  speeches,  which  would  give  a  means  of  reference 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  page,  and  serving  for  the  prose  por- 
tions as  well  as  for  the  verses.  In  the  specimens  at  the  close  of 
this  section  the  speeches  are  numbered  in  the  way  proposed,  the 
current  number  being  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  speaker.  Finding, 
however,  that  this  reference  is  not  always  minute  or  convenient 
enough,  I  have  inserted  two  other  numbers  in  a  parenthesis,  the 
first  referring  to  the  page  (number  unaccented  denoting  the  first,  and 
number  accented  the  second  column)  in  the  Globe  edition,  and  the 
second  pointing  out  the  line  of  the  previously  indicated  scene  in 
that  edition.  When  the  scene  consists  wholly  of  verse,  this  num- 
ber coincides  with  that  of  the  line  in  the  Cambridge  edition,  but 
when  any  prose  has  preceded,  as  the  number  of  words  in  a  line  in 
the  Globe  edition  is  less  than  that  in  the  Cambridge  edition,  the 
number  of  the  line  in  the  former  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  in 
the  latter.  Thus 

gilt  guilt  2H4  4,  5,  31  (432',  129)  , 

shews  that  the  pun,  gilt  guilt,  is  found  in  the  second  part  of  Henry 
IV,  act  4,  scene  5,  speech  31  ;  Globe  edition,  page  432,  column  2, 
verse  129  of  this  fifth  scene.  The  reference  is  always  to  the  first 
line  and  first  speech  in  which  the  several  words  which  form  the 
pun  and  rhyme  occur.  Consequently  the  reader  will  have  to  refer 
to  some  following  lines,  and  even  speeches,  occasionally,  to  find  the 
full  pun  or  rhyme.  The  order  of  the  words  in  the  rhyme  as  cited 
is  generally,  but  not  always,  that  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
original,  and  hence  the  reference  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  either  word. 

The  Sonnets  are  referred  to  by  the  number  of  the  sonnet  and 
verse,  with  the  page  or  column  in  the  Globe  edition,  so  that 

prove  love  S  117,  13  (1045') 

shews  that  the  rhyme  prove  love,  occurs  in  sonnet  117,  verse  13  ; 
Globe  edition,  page  1045,  column  2. 

For  the  other  poems,  YA,  EL,  LC,  and  PT,  the  annexed  num- 
bers give  the  Verses  and  column  in  the  Globe  edition.  PP  gives 
the  number  of  the  poem  and  verse  of  the  poem  as  in  the  Cambridge 
edition,  and  the  column  and  verse  in  the  Globe  edition. 

SHAKSPERE'S  PUNS. 

The  word  pun  is  modern  and  is  not  used  in  Shakspere.  The 
following  terms  have  been  noted  : 

Quips  TG  4,  2,  1  (35',  12),    MW  1,  Crotchets,  MA  2,  3,  16  (US',  58). 

3,  27  (45,  45).    AY  5,  4,  28  (227',  Jests  MA  2,  3,  68  (119',  206).     LL  5, 

79).     H4  1,  2,  11  (383',  51).  2,   178  (155,  373),  2,  1,  85  (141, 

Snatches  MM  4,  2,  3  (83,  6).  206),  H*  5,  3,  22  (406',  56). 

Double  meaning  MA  2,  3,  81   (120,  Conceits  LL  5,  2,  130  (154,  260).     H« 

267).  4,  1,  27  (485',  102). 

Equivocation  H  5,  1,  51  (841, 149).  Quillets  Oth.  3,  1,  15  (892,  26). 
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These  jests  are  not  merely  puns.1  They  include  catchings  up,  mis- 
understandings, intentional  or  ignorant,  false  pronunciations,  humor- 
ous allusions,  involuntary  associations  of  sound,  even  in  pathetic 
speeches,  coarse  doubles  entendres,  and  jokes  upon  words  of  every 
imaginable  kind.  Many  of  these  defy  notation,  and  are  also  useless 
for  our  present  purpose.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  real  puns 
involve  no  difference  of  spelling,  and  were  therefore  not  worth 
citing.  But  so  inveterate  was  Shakspere's  habit  of  playing  upon 
words,  that  I  have  marked  specimens  in  every  play  except  AC, 
where  most  probably  I  have  overlooked  some  covert  instance. 

The  following,  although  they  present  a  slight  difference  of  spell- 
ing, convey  little  if  any  information. 


tide  tied  TO  2,  3,  3  (26',  42). 

foul  fowl  MW  5,  5,  1  (64',  12). 

dam  damn  CE  4,  3,  16  (104,  54).  MV 
3,  1,  10  (191',  23).  AY  3,  2,  9 
(215',  9).  In  the  last  instance  dam- 
ned'= dammed  or  wedged.  The  more 
solemn  instance  in  MV,  discounte- 
nances the  dam-ned  usually  preferred 
by  actresses  in  M  5,  1,  15  (806',  39). 
Gill's  (kondemn-)  is  probably  an 
oversight. 

sink  cinque  MA  2,  1,  22  (115,  82). 
This  also  is  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  French in,  supra  p.  827. 

holiday  holydayKJ  3, 1,  10  (340',  82). 
This  reminds  us  of  Salesbury's  con- 


fusion of  holy,  holly,  supra  p.  99, 
n.  3. 

gilt  guilt  2  H4  4,  5,  31  (432',  129). 
H5  2,  prol.  (443,  26).  This  agrees 
with  the  preceding  vocabulary  p.  892, 
and  shews  the  u  was  not  pronounced 
in  guilt. 

Lacies  laces  2  H*  4,  2,  25  (516',  47). 
This  makes  the  pronunciation  of  final 
-es,  as  (-is)  or  (-iz),  probable,  but  not 
certain.  Dick,  the  butcher,  speaks  it. 

presents  presence  2  H<5  4,  75>  11  (519', 
32).  This  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
indicating  the  habitual  omission  of 
t  in  the  first  word ;  the  joke  is  one  of 
Jack  Cade's. 


The  following  shew  the  indistinctness  with  which  unaccented 
final  -al  -el,  -«7,  or  -ar,  -er,  -our  were  already  pronounced. 


sallet  salad  2  H6  4,  10,  1  (521',  11). 
council  counsel  MW  1,  1,  51  (43,  120). 
capital  capitol  H  3,  2,  23  (828,  108). 
medlar  meddler  AY  3,  2,  31  (216, 125). 

Tim  4,  3,  91  (758,  307). 
dollar  dolour  T  2,  1,  9  (7,  18),  MM  1, 

2,  24  (68',  50)  KL  2,  4,  19  (859,  54). 

This  favourite  pun  also  indicates  the 

shortness  of  the  first  o  in  dolour. 
choler  collar  KJ  1,  1,  2  (712,  3),  H*  2, 

4,  123  (393,  356).     This  makes  o 

short  in  choler. 
manner  manor  LL  1,  1,  56  (137,  208). 

1  "Pun  play  upon  words  :  the  ex- 
pression has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained  :  Serenius  would  explain  it 
by  the  Icelandic  funalegr  frivolous, 
Todd  by  fun,  Nares  by  the  obsolete 
pun,  now  pound,  so  that  it  would 
properly  mean  .'to  beat  and  hammer 
upon  the  same  word ; '  Mahn  refers 
also  to  Anglo-saxon  punian  to  bruise, 
and  to  the  English  point,  French 
pointe."  Ed.  Mueller,  Etymolo- 


This  makes  a  short  in  manor.  Form 
(a  seat),  form  (manner)  ibid,  shews 
that  Walker's  distinction,  which 
makes  the  first  (fooim)  and  the 
second  (fAAam),  was  a  recent  develop- 
ment. 

consort  concert  RJ  3,  1,  15  (725',  48). 
This  discountenances  the  modern  en- 
deavour  to  make  the  -ort  of  consort 
distinct  (kon'soit-).  But  compare 
consort,  TG  4,  1,  34  (35,  64),  KL  2, 
1,  30  (856',  99). 


gisches  Woerterbuch  der  Englischen 
Sprache.  Wedgwood  adopts  Nares's 
explanation.  What  is  the  age  of  the 
word  ?  That  it  was  not  used  in  Shak- 
spere,  where  he  had  so  much  need  of  it, 
seems  evidence  against  any  ancient 
derivation,  and  to  reduce  it  to  the 
chance  associations  of  comparatively 
modern  slang.  There  is  little  use  in 
looking  for  old  roots  unless  the  word 
itself  is  known  to  be  old. 
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The  very  vague  allusions  in  the  following  jokes  shew  how  care- 
ful we  must  be  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  identity  of  the 
sounds  in  each  word. 


English. 

laced  lost  TG  1,  1,  39  (22,  101). 

lover  lubber  TG  2,  5,  26  (29,  48). 

Caesar,  Keisar,  Pheezar  MW  1,  3,  9 
(45,  9). 

band  bond  CE  4,  3,  8  (103',  30). 

noting  nothing  MA  2,  3,  16  (118',  60). 
See  Mr.  "White's  Elizabethan  pro- 
nunciation, infra,  under  TH. 

beside,  by  the  side  MA  5,  1,  46  (130, 
128). 

tittle  title  LL  3,  1,  25  (144,  86).  This 
is  a  mere  alliteration,  like  the  pre- 
ceding rags  robes. 

insinuate  insanie  LL  5,  1,  5  (150,  28). 

cloves  cloven  LL  5,  2,  318  (158,  654). 

Stoicks stocks  TS  1,  1,  2  (232,  31). 

court  her,  cart  her  TS  1, 1,  5  (232, 54). 

mates,  maid,  mated  TS  1,  1,  8  (232,  59). 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  mates, 
maid  (supra  p.  867,  col.  2),  had  the 
same  vowel,  and  yet  the  play  upon 
the  phonetic  resemblance  is  evident. 

rhetoric  ropetrick  TS  1,  2,  26  (235, 

night  knight  H*  1,  2,  7  (383',  27). 
"  Let  not  us  that  are  squires  of  the 
night's  body  be  called  thieves  of  the 
day's  beauty."  The  pun  is  complete 
in  modern  English.  "We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  k  in  knight 
was  disused  till  long  afterwards 
(supra  p.  208).  There  is  also  a 
vague  similarity  of  sound  in  body, 
beauty  (bod'e  beu-t*),  but  no  real 
pun  as  Mr.  Grant  White  supposes, 
see  his  Elizabethan  Pronunciation, 
infra,  under  EAU. 

purse  person  2  E>  2,  1,  34  (415',  127). 
See  next. 

care,  cure,  corrosive  H6  3,  3, 1  (483,  3). 
The  manifest  difference  of  the  vowels 
here,  shews  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  assume  identity  in  the  last  case. 


addle  egg,  idle  head  TC  1,  2,  74  (624', 

146). 

baes  =  to?  bear  C  2,  1,  8  (662,  12). 
loggerhead  loghead  RJ  4,  4,  10  (734', 

feast-won,  fast-lost  Tim  2,  1,  83  (748', 
180).  Read  (feest,  faast)  or  (fast). 

surcease  success  M  1,  7,  1  (792,  4). 
Read  (sursees-  sukses-)  and  the  play 
on  the  sound  will  be  evident,  it  is 
quite  lost  in  the  modern  (s 


suitor  shooter  LL  4,  1,  37  (144',  109), 
on  this  uncertain  allusion  see  supra 

Sp.  215-218  and  footnotes.  In  ad- 
ition  to  the  citations  there  made, 
Mr.  Edward  Viles  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following:  — 
"  There  was  a  Lady  in  Spaine,  who 
after  the  decease  of  hir  Father  hadde 
three  sutors,  (and  yet  neuer  a  good 
Archer,)"  Lyly's  Euphues  and  his 
England,  p.  293,  Arber's  reprint. 
This  is  from  the  book  on  which  LL 
is,  so  to  speak,  founded,  and  hence 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  joke 
in  Shakspere's  time.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, have  occasion  to  see  that  the 
resolution  of  (si)  into  (sh)  was  not 
the  received,  or  polite  custom  of  that 
period,  although  it  was  known  and 
reprobated  (supra  p.  915) :  In  the 
same  way  a  modern  joke  might  be 
made  from  picked  her  picture,  which 
Cooper,  1685,  gives  as  absolutely 
identical  in  sound,  although  (pa'k'ti) 
is  now  a  pure  vulgarism. 

goats  Goths  AY  3,  3,  3  (218',  9).  See 
Mr.  White's  Elizabethan  pronunci- 
ation, infra,  under  TH. 

wittol  wit-old  LL  5,  1,  26  (150',  66). 

green  wit,  green  withe  LL  1,  2,  51 
(138',  91).  See  Mr.  White's  Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation  under  TH. 


To  this  same  category  belong  the  following  plays  on  Latin  and 
French  words,  intended  to  imply  ignorance. 


Latin. 

hanc  hoc,  hang  hog  MW4,  1,  26  (59, 
50). 

caret  carrot  MW  4,  1,  30  (59,  55). 
Shewing  probably  that  caret  was 
pronounced  with  a  short,  and  not 
with  the  modern  Etonian  fashion 
with  a  long  (keerret). 

homm  whore  MW  4,  1,  37  (59,  63). 
Countenancing  the  sound  (noor) 


rather  than  (auur)  as  in  Smith,  and 
commonly  in  our  tragedians'  Oth. 

genitive  case,  Jenny's  case  MW  4,  1, 
37  (59,  64).  This  does  not  settle 
(Dzhen-t)  in  preference  to  (Dzhwr*) 
as  now,  for  genitive  might  have  been 
heard  or  spoken  with  (»').  See 
rhymes  of  (a,  i)  below. 

ad  dunghill,  ad  unguem  LL  5,  1,  31 
(150',  81).  As  we  cannot  suppose 
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unguem  to  have  had  any  vowel  hut 
(u,  if],  this  confirms  the  («)  sound  in 
dung. 

Jupiter  gibhet  maker  TA  4,  3, 13  (705, 
80),  a  clown's  mistake. 

French. 

luces  louses  MW  1, 1,  8  (42, 17).  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  old  pro- 
nunciation (luus)  for  this  uncommon 
word,  to  which  the  French  was  as- 
similated, hut  the  confusion  is  credited 
to  a  Welshman,  and  hence  is  of  no 
authority  in  English  speech. 

enfranchise,  one  Frances  LL  3,  1,  54 
(142',  12). 

moi  moy  H*  4,  4,  7  (459',  14). 

bras  brass  H5  4,  4,  9  (459',  18). 
Probably  indicating  the  continued 
pronunciation  of  final  s. 

pardonnez  moi  a  ton  of  moys  H*  4,  4, 
11  (459',  23).  That  is,  Pistol  echoes 
The  following  instances  are 

which,  they  mainly  illustrate. 
A. 

bate  beat  TS  4, 1,  67  (245, 209).  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  pronunciation  of 
m  =  (ee),  and  this  passage  would  be 
unintelligible  unless  the  sound  of 
long  a  were  quite  distinct,  the  play 
being  simply  on  the  consonants.  The 
words  are :  "  as  we  watch  these  kites 
That  bate  and  beat  and  will  not  be 
obedient."  We  may  therefore  feel 
sure  that  long  a  was  not=  (ee)..  Such 
allusions  are  like  the  heraldic  motto 
dum  spiro  spero. 

gravity  gravy  2  H4  1,  2,  55  (413,  183). 
"  Chief  Justice.  There  is  not  a 
white  hair  on  your  head,  but  should 
have  his  effect  of  gravity. — Falstaff. 
His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy." 
The  mocking  joke  is  entirely  lost  in 
the  modern  (grsevett,  gree'vi).  The 
old  pronunciation  must  have  had  the 
same  vowel  in  each  case,  (gravett, 
graa've).  This  instance  and  the  last 
therefore  determine  that  Shakspere's 
long  a,  could  not  have  been  (ee),  and 
must  have  been  the  same  as  his  short 
a  lengthened  =  (aa)  or  (aah). 
ace  ass  MN  5,  1,  87  (179,  312). 
"  Pyramus.  Now  die,  die,  die,  die, 
die.  Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for 
him  ;  for  he  is  but  one,"  A  double 
pun  on  ace  =  ass,  and  ace = one.  "Lys. 
Less  than  an  ace,  man:  for  he  is 
dead :  he  is  nothing,"  since  0  is  less 
than  1.  "  The.  With  the  help  of 
a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover  and 


pardonnez  moi  as  (a  tun  o  moi),  com- 
pare Hart's  (pardunan)  for  pardonne, 
supra  p.  802,  1.  6  from  bottom  of 
text. 

fer  firk  ferret  H5  4,  4,  15  (459',  29). 
'.celle  puzzle  H6  1,  4,  17  (474',  107). 
This  is  not  meant  to  be  an  identity, 
but  merely  an  allusion,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing dolphin  and  dogfish:  "Puzel 
or  Pussel,  Dolphin  or  Dog-fish,  Your 
hearts  lie  stamps  out  with  my  Horses 
heeles."  Hence  it  does  not  counten- 
ance the  supposition  that  the  sound 
of  French  u  was  impossible  to  an 
Englishman.  Pucelle  is  spelled  Puzel 
throughout  in  the  fo.  1623. 
foot,  gown,  H5  3,  4,  32  (451,  54). 
^Catherine's  unfortunate  mistakes  as 
to  these  words  at  least  shew  the 
French  ou  was  =  English  oo  (uu), 
and  French  -on  =  English  -own 
(oun),  supra  pp.  825,  827. 

ranged  under  the  orthographies 

prove  an  ass.'1  This  is  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  last,  and  is  confirmed  by 
Judas  Jude-ass  LL  5,  2,  299  (157', 
629). 

bass  base  TG  1,  2,  61  (23',  96).  TS 
3,  1,  17  (240',  46),  R2  3,  3,  23 
(372,  180).  Both  must  have  been 
(baas)  as  both  are  now  (bees). 

Marry!  marry  R3  1,  3,  33  (561,  98). 
EJ  1,  3,  16  (716,  62).  The  first  was 
the  exclamation,  Mary !  addressed  to 
the  Virgin,  which  therefore  could  not 
have  been  called  (Mee.rn)  as  now^ 

marrying  marring  MW  1,1,  12  (42, 
25).  AY  1,  1,  6  (205,  34).  AW  2, 
3,  109  (264,  315).  This  favourite 
pun,  in  which  the  modern  marring 
(maa-n'q)  retains  its  ancient  sound, 
with  at  most  the  vowel  lengthened, 
confirms  the  last  remark. 

all  awl  JC  1,  1,  12  (^64,  25).  This 
might  have  been  either  (a'l,  aul)  with 
Bullokar,  or  (AA!T  AA!)  with  Gill,  and 
hence  confirms  nothing, 

A,  AI. 

bairns  barns  MA  3,  4,  21  (124,  49). 
"  Then,  if  your  husband  have  stables 
enough,  you'll  see  he  shall  lack  no 
barns."  Bairns  is  only  a  modern 
orthography.  In  AW  1,  3,  10  (257, 
28)  the  first  folio  reads  barnes,  the 
second  beams,  probably  only  a  trans- 
position of  the  e,  and  the  two  last 
barns.  This  therefore  gives  no  in- 
formation respecting  ai. 
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tale  tail  TG  2,  3,  9  (26',  54).  Oth  3, 
1,  6  (892,  8).  In  the  first  case  the 
joke  is  so  obscure  when  no  difference 
is  made  between  the  sounds  of  tail, 
tale,  that  Hanmer  illustrates  it  with  a 
kick.  In  the  second  the  first  folio  reads 
tale  in  both  places,  and  tail  is  meant 
probably  in  both  cases.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  we  suppose  tale, 
tail  to  have  had  the  same  sound  till 
the  xvin  th  century.  See  however 
the  quotation  from  Holyband,  supra 
p..  227,  note,  col.  2,  which  seems  to 
indicate  an  occasional  confusion  of 
ai,  a,  and  also  Spenser's  rhymes, 
supra  p.  867. 

waste  waist  MW  1,  3,  27  (45,  46).  2H4 
1,  2,  44  (413,  160).  Waist  is  a 
modern  spelling,  see  supra  p.  73, 
n.  L 

with  maid  withmade  MM  1,  2,  48 
(68',  94).  "Is  there  a  maid  with 
child  by  him?  No,  but  there's  a 
woman  with  maid  by  him."  "Where 
there  is  an  allusion  to  withmaid  — 
unmade,  ruined.  But  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  vague  allusions  on  p. 
922. 

AI,  EA,  E. 

beats  baits  WT  1,  2,  32  (312*,  91). 
Leontes  speaking  of  Paulina  calls  her, 
"A  eallat  Of  boundless  tongue,  who 
late  hath  beat  her  husband  And  now 
baits  me !"  Here  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  cutting  sarcasm  that 
beat,  bait  should  have  been  differently 
pronounced.  It  would  make  nonsense 
to  say  (beet,  beets).  The  modern 
(biit,  Wts)  preserves  the  full  force  of 
the  original.  See  remarks  on  bate 
beat  p.  923,  c.  L 

fair  fear  VA 1083  (1013).  "  Having  no 
fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear."  This 


play  on  words  does  not  require  an 
identity  of  sound,  and  is  quite  well 
enough  preserved  in  the  modern 
(feei,  fiii). 

prey  pray  H*  2,  1,  26  (388,  89).  Here 
there  was  an  identity  of  sound,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  determine  what  it 
was.  Gill  marks  prey  as  (prai)  and 
expressly  says  that  pray  is  not  (pree). 
main  Maine  2  H«  1,  1,  32  (498,  209). 
"  Unto  the  main  !  0  father,  Maine  is 

lost— 
That  Maine  which  by  main  force 

Warwick  did  win, 
And  would  have  kept  so  long  as  breath 

did  last! 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant ;  but 

I  meant  Maine, 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or 

else  be  slain." 

The  pronunciation  was  probably 
(meen)  in  each  case.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  English  pronunciation 
of  the  state  of  Maine  was  still  (Main) . 
Gill  pronounces  the  rhyming  word 
slain  (slain). 

hair  heir  CE  3,  2,  41  (101,  127).  The 
joke  is  rather  covert,  but  still  it  seems 
as  if  this  was  one  of  the  words  in 
which  ei=  (ee),  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  next  example, 
here  apparent,  heir  apparent  H4  1,  2, 
17  (383',  65).  We  shall  find  many 
rhymes  of  here  with  (eer)  although 
it  is  one  of  the  words  reconized  as 


having  (iir),  see  p.  892.  The  pre- 
ceding instance  shewing  that  heir 
was  also  (neer),  the  pun  is  justified, 
see  supra  p.  80,  note, 
reason  raisin  H*  2,  4,  94  (392',  264). 
It  is  probable  that  raisin  as  a  mo- 
dern French  word  was  pronounced 
(reez-in),  and  hence  the  pun.  See 
supra  p.  81,  note,  col.  1. 

These  are  the  only  puns  which  I  have  discovered,  though  I  looked 
carefully  for  them,  in  which  ai  could  have  the  sound  of  (ee).  The 
three  words  thus  determined  are  main,  heir,  raisins.  We  have  no 
contemporary  orthoepical  account  of  these  words;  but  Gill  uses 
(main)  in  composition,  and  Cheke  spells  heiers.  Considering  how 
widely  the  (ee)  pronunciation  had  spread  so  early  as  Hart's  time, 
and  that  Gill  acknowledged  though  scouted  its  existence,  the 
number  of  instances  is  remarkably  small,  while  the  first  of  the  pre- 
ceding examples,  beat,  bait,  seems  to  establish  an  accepted  difference 
of  sound,  between  ai,  ea,  the  last  of  which  was  undoubtedly  (ee). 


E,  EA,  IE. 

c6nceal'd  cancell'd  RJ  3,  3,  29  (729, 
98).  Rather  an  allusion  than  a 
real  play  upon  words. 


best  beast  MN  5,  1,  59  (178,  232). 
The  difference  between  the  long  and 
short  vowels  (best,  beest)  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  joke  apparent, 
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which  is  lost  in  the  modern  (hest 
biist).  Long  (ee)  and  short  (e)  fre- 
quently rhyme. 

veal,  wel  Dutch  LL  5,  2,  121  (154, 
247).  "  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman. 
Is  not  veal  a  calf  ?  "  The  identity  of 
both  words,  as  heard  by  the  writer, 
is  evident.  They  were  probably 
really  (veel,  bhel). 

ne'er  near  R2  5,  1,  14  (377,  88).  The 
first  is  still  generally  (neei),  though 
some  change  both  into  (niu). 

pierce-one  person  LL  4,  2,  27  (145', 
85).  See  supra  p.  105,  n.  1. 

dear  deer  MW  5,  5,  29  (65',  123).  LL 
4,  1,  43  (144',  116).  See  supra  p. 
81,  1.  15. 

heart  hart  AY  3,  2,  73  (217,  260). 
JC  3,  1,  68  (776,  207). 

art  heart  TS  4,  2,  6  (245,  9). 

heard  hard  TS  1,  2,  49  (238,  184). 
Rhymes  will  be  found  to  indicate  the 
same  pronunciation  of  heard,  see 
also  p.  82, 1.  17  and  p.  86, 1.  11. 

EE,  IE,  I 

sheep  ship  LL  2,  1,  89  (141,  219). 
See  supra  p.  450,  n.  1. 

lief  live  v  JC  1,  1,  36  (766,95). 

clept  dipt  LL  5,  2,  274  (157',  602). 

civil  Seville  MA  2,  1,  110  (117,  304). 
I  have  heard  of  (se've'l)  oranges  from 
a  lady  who  would  have  been  more 
than  100  were  she  still  alive,  so  in 
this  case  the  pun  may  have  been 
complete.  In  the  xviith  century 
the  confusion  between  (e,  t)  was 
frequent,  as  also  in  the  rhymes- of  the 
xiv  th,  (supra  p.  271),  and  we  shall 
find  many  similar  rhymes  in  Shak- 
spere.  In  spirit,  syrop,  stirrup  we 
have  still  the  common  change  of  (i) 
into  (e),  but  we  cannot  suppose  that 
either  of  these  changes  was  acknow- 
ledged. 

OA,  0,  00. 

post  pos'd  CE  1,  2,  13  (95,  63).  "I 
from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in 
post :  If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post 
indeed,  For  she  will  score  your  faults 
upon  my  pate."  Dyce  (9,  330)  ex- 
plains this  to  be  "an  allusion  to 
keeping  the  score  by  chalk  or  notches 
on  a  post ;  a  custom  not  yet  wholly 
obsolete."  May  not  the  latter  word 
be  posed,  having  a  pose  or  pain  or 
cold  in  the  head  ? 

sore  soar  RJ  1,  4,  7  (716',  20). 

Moor  more  MV  3,  5,  12  (196',  44). 
Moor  may  have  been  indifferently 


(moor,  muur),  as  at  present  indif- 
ferent (mooi,  mum). 

Pole  pool  2H6  4,  1,  25  (515',  70). 
The  name  Pole  is  still  generally 
called  (Puul).  The  name  GEFFRYE 
POOLE,  1562,  with  00,  may  still  be 
read  on  the  walls  of  the  Beauehamp 
Tower  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

wode  wood  MN  2,  1,  24  (165',  192). 
Wode  meaning  mad,  is  not  now 
distinguished  from  wood  in  York- 
shire, both  being  called  (wad). 

Rome  roam  H6  3,  1,  11  (480,  51). 
"  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Rome  shall 
remedy  this.  Warwick.  Roam 
thither,  then."  This  pronunciation, 
says  Dyce  (9,  367),  "may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  proofs  that 
Shakespeare  was  not  the  author  of 
that  play."  But  the  existence  of  the 
pun  shews  that  the  old  Chaucerian 
(oo)  of  (Roo-me)  was  still  known, 
though  the  final  (e)  was  dropped. 
See  next  entry. 

Rome  room  KJ  3, 1,  27  (341',  180).  JC 
1,  2,  38  (766,  156).  Both  these  al- 
lusions are  in  passionate  stately 
verse.  They  are  generally  assumed 
to  determine  the  sound  of  Rome  as 
(Ruum).  See  supra  p.  98,  last  line, 
p.  101,  line  1,  p.  102,  line  23.  Dyce 
(ib.)  quotes  the  same  pun  from  Haw- 
kins 1626,  and  from  the  tragedy  of 
Nero  1607,  and  the  rhyme  tomb, 
Home  from  Sylvester  1641.  To 
these  we  may  add  Shakspere's  own 
rhymes  :  Rome  doom  RL  715  (1021). 
Rome  groom  RL  1644  (1029).  Bul- 
lokar  also  writes  (Ruu'm).  It  is 
however  certain  that  both  pronun- 
ciations have  been  in  use  since  the 
middle  of  the  xvith  century. 
(Ruum)  may  still  be  heard,  but  it 
is  antiquated;  in  Shakspere's  time  it 
was  a  fineness  and  an  innovation, 
and  it  is  therefore  surprising  that 
Bullokar  adopted  it. 

sole  soul  TG-  2,  3,  1  (26',  19).  MV  4, 
1,  29  (198,  123).  RJ  1,  4,  5  (716', 
15).  JC  1,  1,  6  (764,  16).  Possibly 
both  were  called  (sooul),  see  supra 
p.  755,  and  note  3.  In  his  list  of 
errata  Gill  corrects  his  o7  =  (ool)  to 
o«£  =  (ooul)  in  the  word  gold  "  idque 
quoties  occurrit,  cum  similibus  fb'uld, 
hould,  &c."  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  (oo)  often  rhymes  with  (oou)  in 
Shakspere. 

so  sew  TG  3,  1,  88  (33,  307).  "  Speed. 
Item :  She  can  sew. — Launce.  That's 
as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so  ?" 
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This  is  a  similar  confusion  of  (oo, 
oou).  When  we  consider  that  at 
present  (oo,  oou)  are  seldom  dis- 
tinguished, we  cannot  be  surprised. 

U,  0,  00, 

sum  some  MV  3,  2,  15  (194,  160). 
2H4  2,  1,  27  (415',  78). 

sun  son  KJ  2,  1,  100  (339,  499). 
3H62,  1,  5(532',  40).  R3  1,3,82 
(563,  266). 

done  dun  RJ  1,  4,  12  (717,  39). 

cosen  cousin  MW  4,  5,  35  (63,  79). 
H*  1,  3,  39  (387,  254).  R*  4,  4, 
61  (583,  222). 

full  fool  LL  5,  2,  180  (155,  380).  TG 
5,  1,  6  (647,  10). 

moody  muddy  RJ  3,  1,  4  (725,  14). 
"Mercutio.  Come,  come,  thou  art 
as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy  mood  as  any  in 
Italy,  and  as  soon  moved  to  be  moody, 
and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved." 
The  first  moody  appears  to  be  muddy. 
If  so,  this  play  on  words  corroborates 
the  external  testimony  that  Shak- 
spere's  pronunciation  of  short  u  was 
(u).  Compare:  muddied  in  For- 
tune's mood,  AW  5,  2,  1  (276,  4), 
and :  muddy  rascal  2  H4  2,  4,  13 
(419,  43),  and  see  Mr.  White's  Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation,  infra,  under  U. 

too  two  R*  4,  4,  109  (584',  363). 

too  to  MA  1,  1,  21  (111',  53). 

I,  U. 

I  aye  T  4,   1,  54  (17,  219).     "And 

1,  thy  Caliban,  For  aye  thy  foot- 
licker."     The  pun  is  not  certain. 

I  ay  eye  TN  2,  5,  66  (291,  145). 
"Malvolio.  And  then  /  comes  be- 
hind. Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye 
behind  you,  you  might,  &c." — RJ  3, 

2,  7  (727',  45).     See  supra  p.  112, 
1.  16-28. 

nod-ay  noddy  TG  1,1,  47  (22,  119). 
"  Proteus.  But  what  said  she  ? — 
Speed  (first  nodding}.  Ay. — Proteus. 
Nod- Ay— why  that's  noddy."  This 
shews  that  the  final  -y  was  often 
(ai),  as  Gill  makes  it,  and  as  it  will 
be  seen  to  rhyme  most  frequently 
(not  always)  in  Shakspere.  The 
passage  is  quoted  above  in  the  text 
adopted  in  the  Cambridge  Shakspere, 
where  the  stage  direction  is  inserted. 
The  first  fo.  reads :  "Proteus.  But 


what  said  she  ? — Speed.  I. — Proteus. 
Nod-I,  why  that's  noddy."  /and 
ay,  are  generally  both  written  Jin 
that  edition. 

Marry  !  mar-I.  AY  1,  1,  6  (205,  34). 
"  Oliver.  What  mar  you  then  ? — 
Orlando.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping 
you  to  mar  that  which,  &c."  Here 
the  double  sense  is  given,  first  the 
exclamation  Marry,  sir  !  and  secondly 
by  the  answering  question  :  Mar  I, 
sir  ?  See  the  pun  on  marry  !  marry 
supra  p.  923,  c.  2. 

hie  high  RJ  2,  5,  19  (724',  80).  This 
is  also  a  case  of  an  omitted  guttural, 
common  in  Shakspere's  rhymes. 

I  you=i  u  LL  5,  1,   22  (150',  57). 
"  Armada.    Monsieur,  are  you  not 
lettered  ?—Moth.      Yes,    yes  ;    he 
teaches  boys  the  horn-book.    What 
is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  the  horn 
on    his    head  ?  —  Holof ernes.      Ba, 
pueritia,  with  a  horn  added. — Moth. 
Ba,  most  silly  sheep  with  a  horn. 
You  hear  his  learning. — Hoi.    Quis, 
quis,  thou  consonant  ?—Moth.     The 
third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you  repeat 
them ;  or  the  fifth,  if  I.— Hoi.   I  will 
repeat  them, — a,  e,  i. — Moth.    The 
sheep  :  the  other  two  concludes  it, 
— -o,  u."   Here  the  name  of  the  vowel 
i  is  identified  with  the  pronoun  I, 
which  presents  no  difiiculty,  and  the 
name  of  the  vowel  u  with  the  pro- 
noun you,  and  perhaps  the  sheep  ewe, 
the  first  of  which  is  opposed  to  the 
pronunciation  (yy),  which  all  writers 
down  to  Wallis  give  to  the  French 
vowel,   except  Holyband,  supra  p. 
228,  note,  col.  2,  1.  14.     The  pun  is 
quite  reconcilable  with  our  modern 
pronunciation  of  u,  you,  ewe,   but 
see  the  last  two  words  in  the  vocabu- 
lary pp.  889,  910.    It  would  perhaps 
be  unwise  to  push  this  boy's  joke  too 
far.      Moth's  wit,   which    did  not 
scruple  about  adding  on  a  consonant 
to  convert  wittol  into  wit-old  in  his 
next  speech,  might  have  been  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  calling  the  vowel 
(Jyy)-     See>  however,  the  rhymes  on 
long  u,  ue,  ew,  iew,  and  you;  and  the 
observations  on  Shakspere's  pronun- 
ciation of  long'  u,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  specimen  at  the  end  of  this 
section. 


This  examination  of  puns  has  not  resulted  in  any  real  addition  to 
our  knowledge.  It  has  confirmed  the  value  of  long  «=(aa)  or 
almost  (aah)  and  quite  distinct  from  (ee).  It  has  rendered  rather 
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doubtful  the  exact  pronunciation  of  ai,  making  it  probably  the  same 
as  (ee)  in  three  words,  generally  different  from  (ee),  and  occasionally 
approximating  to  (aa).  It  confirms  the  use  of  ea,  oa,  and  of  ol  as 
(ooul).  In  the  case  of  mud,  it  implies  the  general  pronunci- 
ation of  short  u  as  (u).  It  confirms  the  identity  of  sound  in  /,  eye, 
aye.  It  shews  that  long  i  and  the  pronoun  /  were  identical,  and 
that  long  u  and  the  pronoun  you  were  either  identical  or  closely 
related.  It  is  evident  that  without  the  external  help  we  should 
have  been  little  advanced. 

SHAKSPERE'S  METRICAL  PECULIARITIES. 

My  collections  have  not  been  made  with  sufficient  care  to  give  a 
full  account  of  Shakspere's  metres,  which  would  have  also  required 
more  space  than  could  be  given  to  it  in  a  work  already  overswollen. 
My  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  three  points,  and  that 
only  from  the  beginning  of  the  Histories.  These  are,  the  number 
of  measures  in  a  line,  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  measure,  and  the 
position  of  the  accent  in  words.  These  are  necessary  to  determine 
the  existence  of  a  dissyllabic  pronunciation  where  a  monosyllabic 
now  prevails,  (or,  as  it  may  be  called  by  an  inversion  of  the  real 
process,  of  resolution,)  and  to  understand  the  rhymes.  All  my 
shortcomings  in  this  respect,  however,  will  be  abundantly  made 
up  by  the  third  edition  of  the  Eev.  E.  A.  Abbott's  Shakespearian 
Grammar,1  which  was  passing  through  the  press  at  the  same  time 
as  these  sheets.  I  shall  have  to  make  frequent  reference  to  the 
chapter  on  Prosody,  but  as  the  work  is  indispensable  to  all  my 
readers,  I  shall  merely  give  Mr.  Abbott's  results,  and  leave  the 
proofs  to  be  gathered  from  his  own  accessible  pages.  On  much 
relating  to  rhythm  and  scansion  of  lines  there  is  some  divergence 
of  opinion  between  Mr.  Abbott  and  myself,  owing  to  the  very 
different  points  from  which  our  observations  and  theories  take  their 
rise,  but  the  instances  which  he  has  collected  and  classified,  and 
the  explanations  which  he  has  given,  must  be  fully  considered  by 
any  future  writer  on  the  subject. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  note  the  lines  containing  a  defective 
first  measure,  as  these  had  been  made  a  special  study  in  Chaucer's 
prologue.  In  the  preface  to  the  Cambridge  Shakspere,  vol.  i,  p. 
xvii,  the  following  are  quoted : — 

No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not.     What?    TO  1,  1,  9  (21,  28). 
Fire,  that's  closest  kept,  burns  most  of  all.     TG  1,  2,  22  (22',  30). 
Is't  near  dinner  time  ?    I  would  it  were.     TG  1,  2,  37  (23,  67). 
Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since.    T  1,  2,  14  (2',  53). 

which,  however,   are  none  of  them  entirely  satisfactory.     In  the 

1  A  Shakespearian   Grammar.     An  first  edition,  1869,  pp.  136.     Eevised 

attempt    to   illustrate    some    of    the  and  enlarged  edition,  1870,  pp.  xxiv, 

differences    between   Elizabethan  and  511.      The  Prosody,   which  only  oc- 

Modern    English.      For    the    use    of  cupied  10  pages  in  the  first  edition,  is 

Schools.   By  E.  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  head  expanded  to  102  pages  in  the  third, 

master  of  the  City  of  London  School,  In  the  above  text  this   1870  edition 

formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  will  be  cited  as  Abb.,  with  a  number 

Cambridge.  London  (Macmillan),  8vo.  annexed  referring  to  the  section. 
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first  case  the  editors  have  accidentally  omitted  to  notice  the  final 
what  ?  which  renders  the  line  entirely  defective.  If  we  read,  What 
not  ?  or  what  loots  not  ?  the  line  would  have  only  a  third  place 
trissyllabic  measure.  Thus,  italicising  the  even  measures, 

No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not.  "What  boots  not  ? 
The  numerous  instances  cited  below  of  the  dissyllabic  use  of  fire 
and  generally  the  syllabic  value  of  r,  renders  the  second  and  fourth 
instances  incomplete.  The  objection  raised  by  the  editors  "that 
one  word  should  bear  two  pronunciations  in  one  line  is  far  more 
improbable  than  that  the  unaccented  syllable  before  twelve  is  pur- 
posely omitted  by  the  poet,"  is  not  tenable.  The  word  year  might 
be  dissyllabic  in  both  places,  a  trissyllabic  fifth  measure  being  not 
uncommon,  and  the  use  of  the  same  termination  sometimes  as  two 
distinct  metrical  syllables,  and  sometimes  as  part  of  a  trissyllabic 
measure,  is  extremely  common.  We  have  it  in  two  consecutive 
lines  in 

It  is  region  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 

But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion.    KJ  3,  1,  53  (342',  279). 

Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

Who  can  be  ^tient  in  such  extremes  ?    3  H"  1, 1,  109  (528',  214). 

In  the  third  example,  the  simple  resolution  of  is't  into  is  it,  by  the 
editors  in  their  text,  saves  the  metre.  In  the  second  we  might 
also  read  that  is.  And  in  the  last  example  an  initial  'Tis  may 
have  dropped,  as  Pope  suggests.  These  considerations  serve  to 
shew  how  cautious  we  must  be,  and  how  large  a  comparison  of 
instances  has  to  be  made,  before  we  can  decide  on  such  a  point.  It 
is  from  this  feeling  that  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  accumulate 
instances,  and  classify  them  as  well  as  possible.  Eesolutions,  tris- 
syllabic measures  in  every  place,  real  Alexandrines,1  and  lines  with 
two  superfluous  syllables,  are  well  established,  by  the  following 
collections.  Defective  first  measures  have  still  to  be  traced.2  The 

1  The  line :  Ay,  and  we  are  be-  the  following  verse,  being  as  it  were, 
trothed  ;  nay  more  our  marriage  hour,  amphibious"  Abb.  513  ;  where  nu- 
TG-  2,  4,  93  (28',  179),  cited  by  the  merous  instances  are  cited.  These 
editors  of  the  Cambridge  Shakspere  as  sections  belonging  to  two  lines  might 
an  instance  of  the  "irregularity"  of  be  conveniently  termed  amphistichs. 
"  a  single  strong  syllable  commencing  In  this  case,  to  consider  "  Ay,  and  we 
a  line  complete  without  it,"  is  a  perfect  are  betrothed,"  as  an  amphistich, 
Alexandrine,  with  the  complete  pause  would  be  to  confirm  the  Alexandrine 
at  the  end  of  the  third  measure,  and  is  nature  of  the  second  part.  The  follow- 
so  printed  in  their  text.  In  the  pre-  ing  instances,  cited  by  Abb.  ib.,  are 
face  they  put  the  Ay  into  a  single  line,  then  precisely  similar  ;  the  amphistich 
and  reduce  the  rest  to  five  measures  is  italicized.  Hon.  Of  mine  own 
by  reading  we're.  This  instance  is,  eyes.  MAR,.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 
however,  complicated  by  the  previous  Hon.  As  thou  art  to  thyself.  H  1,  1,  42 
imperfect  line  :  But  she  loves  you,  on  (812,  58).  HAM.  No,  it  is  struck. 
to  which  the  first  words  of  this  speech ;  HOR.  Indeed  ?  I  heard  it  not :  then  it 
Ay,  and  we  are  betrothed,  might  be  draws  near  the  season.  H  1,  4,  5 
joined,  completing  the  verse.  So  that  (816',  4). 

we  really  have  one  of  those  cases  where          2  Then  the  whining  schoolboy  with 

"when  a  verse  consists  of  two  parts  his  satchel  AY  2,  7,  31  (214',  145), 

uttered  by    two  speakers,  the  latter  seems  a  clear  instance,  but  in  the  Globe 

part  is  frequently  the  former  part  of  edition  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge 
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whole  subject  of  English  metres  requires  reinvestigation  on  the 
basis  of  accent.  The  old  names  of  measures  borrowed  from  Latin 
prosodists  are  entirely  misleading,  and  the  routine  scansion  with 
the  accent  on  alternate  syllables  is  known  only  to  grammarians, 
having  never  been  practised  by  poets.1 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 


Noteworthy  Usages. 

a'  =  he  in  serious  verse  KJ  1,  1,  22 
(333,  68)  Abb.  402. 

alderliefest  2  H*  1,  1,  3,  (496'  28). 

atonement  =  reconciliation  R,3  1,  3,  20 
(560',  36). 

chirrah~WT#A  LL  5,  1,  10  (150',  35) 
See  infra,  Mr.  White's  Elizabethan 
Pronunciation  under  CH. 

Tisick  the  debuty  2  H4  2,  4,  28  (419, 
92).  Put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Hostess  this  indicates  a  mere  vul- 
garity, but  Jones  recognizes  this  pro- 
nunciation of  deputy  in  1700,  and 
also  Cubid.  Tisick  (tiz'ik)  for  phthis- 
ick  is  still  the  rule. 

fet«/fcdbrf  H«  3,  1,  1  (448',  18). 

handkercher  AY  4,  2,  22  (224,  98) 
in  serious  verse,  recognized  by  Jones 
1700. 

\i-its  "go  to  it  grandam,  child"  KJ 
2,  1,  36  (336,  160),  "it's  had  it  head 
bit  off  by  it  young,"  KL  1,  4,  76 
song  (853',  237),  Abb.  228. 

Mytile-ne  P  5,  3,  1  (998',  10).  Gene- 
rally -lene  makes  one  syllable. 

peat=p<tf  TS  1,  1,  16  (232',  78). 

Powles.  We  might  as  well  push  against 
Powle's,  as  stir 'em  H8  5,  4,  4  (620, 
16).  See  supra  p.  707,  note  on  v. 
509,  the  pronunciation  is  recognized 
by  Butler  1630,  Hodges  1643,  Eng- 
lish Schole  1687,  Miege  1688,  Jones 
1700. 

taught  Breached  H«  4,  6,  4  (460',  21). 

renying  PP  [18],  7  (1055',  251),  com- 
pare reneges  AC  1,  1,  1  (911,  8), 

Shakspere  have  adopted  Howe's  amend- 
ment, and  read :  And  then  the,  &c.  Mr. 
Abbot  has  shewn  that  Shakspere  uses 
monosyllabic  measures  freely.  The 
reader  should  study  the  passages  cited 
in  Abb.  479a-486.  Although  a  dis- 
syllabic pronunciation  is  probable  in 
many  cases,  as  in.  fear,  dear,  and  other 
words  in  r  (Abb.  480),  some  other  ex- 
planation of  these  monosyllables  seems 
necessary  in  most  instances. 

1  Abb.  452,  assumes  the    ordinary 
theory,  and  in  45  30,  declares  that  the 


evidently  a  misprint  for  reneyes,  see 
supra  p.  282,  1.  2. 

Thee  as  predicate.  I  am  not  thee,  Tim 
4,  3,  72  (758,  277).  The  oldest  ex- 
ample of  this  construction  that  I 
have  noted.  Abb.  213. 

These  sort.  These  set  kind  of  fools 
TN  1,  5,  37  (284',  95),  these  kind 
of  knaves  I  know  KL  2,  2,  44 
(857',  107).  These  are  the  oldest 
examples  of  this  construction  I  have 
noted.  Abb.  does  not  note  them. 

Troilus.  TO  1,  1,  1  (622',  5).  In  two 
syllables  throughout  the  play,  but 
always  in  three  in  Chaucer. 

thou  whoreson  zed!  thou  unnecessary 
letter,  KL  2,  2,  32  (857,  69).  Here 
Johnson  conjectures  C  for  zed.  The 
name  zed  and  not  izzard  is  note- 
worthy. 


better  debtor  AY  2,  3,  10  (211',  75). 
det  =  debt  LL  5,  1,  5  (150,  24). 
debt  Boyet  LL  5,  2,  162  (154',  333). 
dout  =  doubt  LL  4,  1,  5,  (150,  23). 
doubt  lout  KJ  3,  1,  46  (342,  219). 

Corruptions. 

canaries  =  quandaries  MW  2,  2,  25 
(49',  61).  Does  this  determine  the 
position  of  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  ?  See  supra  p.  913,  col.  1, 

rushling  =  rustling  MW  2,  2,  25  (49', 
68),  shewing  that  same  tendency  to 

accented  syllable  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily emphatic.  Respecting  my  state- 
ment, supra  p.  334,  1.  5,  he  says  : 
"  From  an  analysis  of  several  tragic 
lines  of  Shakespeare,  taken  from  dif- 
ferent plays,  I  should  say  that  rather  less 
than  one  of  three  have  the  full  number 
of  five  emphatic  accents.  About  two 
out  of  three  have  four,  and  one  out  of 
fifteen  has  three."  Another  reader  of 
the  same  lines  might  materially  alter 
these  ratios,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
particular  reader's  own  rhythmical 
feelings. 
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convert  (s)  into  (sh)  before  a  mute 
even  when  not  initial  that  we  find  in 
vulgar  German,  (isht)  for  (ist),  and 
Neapolitan  (ashpEt1)  for  (aspEt-ta). 

Wheeson  week  =  Whitsun  week,  2  H4 
2,  1,  32  (415',  96),  Wheeson  quartos, 
Whitson  folios.  See  helow,  Mr. 
"White's  Elizabethan  Pronunciation 
under  I. 

sculls  =  schools  i.e.  shoals,  a  presump- 
tion that  u  =  («)  TO  5, 5,  4  (651',  22). 

Syllabic  French  -e. 

Speak  it  in  French,  king ;  say  "  par- 
don-ne  moi"  R2  5,  3,  39  (379', 
119). 

Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout 
out  "  Vi-ve  le  roi !''  as  I  have  bank'd 
their  towns  KJ  5,  2,  5  (352',  104). 

Rust,  sword !  cool,  blushes !  and  Parott- 
es  live  AW  4,  3,  121  (274',  373). 
See  several  other  instances  Abb.  489. 

Syllabic  Genitive  -es. 

to  shew  his  teeth  as  white  as  whal-e's 
bone  LL  5,  2,  162  (154',  332). 
Folios,  except  first,  read  whale-Ms. 

Of    Mars-'s    fiery   steed.      To   other 


re-gions.    AW  2,  3,  105  (264,  300) 
Marses  in  Fo.  1623. 
See  cases  of  the  omission  of  this  sylla- 
ble after  -*,  -se,  -ss,  ~ce.  -ae  in  Abb. 
471. 

Ache  (supra  pp.  208,  912). 

Dissyllabic  Plural. 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  make  thee 

roar  T  1,  2,  96  (5',  369). 
Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple 

joints  Tim  1,  1,  135  (743'  257). 
Their   fears   of   hostile  strokes,   their 

aches,  losses  Tim  5,  1,  68  (762,  202). 
As  we  have  mistakes  a  trissyllable,  R2 

3,   3,   4   (370',   9),   these  examples 

could  not  prove  ache  to  have  been 

(aatsh)  without  external  authority ; 

and  both  pronunciations  (aatsh,  aak) 

apparently  prevailed. 

Monosyllabic  Plural. 

That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would 
thou  hadst  ne'er  been  born.  Oth  4, 
2,  31,  (902',  69). 

Rhymes  with  -ake. 
sake  ache  CE  3,  1,  33  (99,  56). 
ache  brake  VA  875  (1011). 


Unusual  Position  of  Accents. 


archbishop  IP  4,  1,  11  (612',  24). 
advertis'd  3H6  4,  5,  1  (547,  9),  5,  3,  4 

(552,  18),  TO  2,  2,  101  (632,  211). 

See  supra  p.  913,  end  of  I. 
aspect  H6  3,  1,  1  (448',  9),  R3  1,  2,  64 

(559',  155). 

characters  R3  3,  1,  26  (571,  81),  charac- 
ter v.  H   1,  3,  8  (815',   59),   cha- 

racter'd   2R6  3,    1,  54   (510,  300), 

charactery  JC  2,  1,  72  (772,  308). 
commerce  TC  1,  3,  5  (627,  105),  3,  3, 

35  (639',  205). 

compare  s.  TC  3,  2,  49  (637',  182). 
complete  R3  4,  4,  46  (583,  189),  TC  3, 

3,  31  (639',  181). 
confessor  RJ  2,  6,  4  (725,  21),  Edward 

Confessor  HS  4,  1,  34  (613,  88). 
conjur'd  =  modern  conjured  RJ   2,  1, 

7  (719',  26),  conjure  =modern  conjure 

M  4,  1,  15  (801',  50). 
consigned  TC  4,  4,  14  (643,  47). 
contrary  verb  RJ  1,  5,  24  (718',  87) 
contract  *.  AW  2,  3,  65  (263,  185), 

H6  3,  1,  41  (481, 143). 
corner  3HS  4,  5,  4  (547',  6), 
demdnstrate  Tim  1,  1,  38  (742,  91), 

Oth  1,  1,  8  (879',  61). 
detestable  KJ  3,  4,  8  (344,  29),  RJ  4, 

5,  19  (735',  56),  Tim  4,  1,  1  (754', 

33). 


distinct  TC  4,  4,  14  (643,  47). 

dividable  TC  1,  3,  5  (627,  105). 

empirics  AW  2,  1,  47  (260,  125). 

exploits  H5  1,  2,  11  (441',  121). 

forlorn  TA  2,  3,  30  (695',  153). 

horizon  3H*  4,  7,  31  (549',  81). 

implorators  H  1,  3,  24  (816',  129). 

indulgence  TC  2,  2,  99  (632,  178). 

instinct  R3  2,  3,  20  (569',  42),  C  5,  3,  3 
(683',  35). 

madam  TA  1,  1,  13(689',  121). 

mankind  Tim  4,  1,  1  (754',  40). 

mervailous  H5  2,  1, 17  (443',  50). 

obscure  TA  2,  3,  9  (695,  77).     ' 

Pe-ntapolis  P  5,  3,  1  (998',  4). 

persever  CE  2,  2,  77  (98',  217),  MN 
3,  2,  47  (171',  237),  AW  3,  7,  8 
(270,  37),  KJ  2,  1,  91  (338',  421), 
H  1,  2,  16  (813',  92),  P  4,  6,  47 
(994',  113),  perseverance  TC  3,  3,  31 
(639,  150).  These  agree  with  the 
modern  sever,  severance,  which  doubt- 
less influenced  the  older  pronuncia- 
tion, although  not  etymologically 
related ;  the  modern  persevere,  perse- 
verance, must  have  been  introduced 
by  some  Latinist,  such  as  those  who 
now  prefer  ini-quitous,  inimi-cal, 
and  were  guilty  of  cu-cumber ;  but 
when? 
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perspective  AW  5,  3,  14  (277,  48). 
precepts  H5  3,  3,  1  (450,  26). 
prescience  TO  1,  3,  10  (627',  199). 
protest  s.  TC  3,  2,  49  (637',  182). 
receptacle  TA  1,  1,  9  (689,  92),  RJ  4, 

3,  5  (734',  39). 

recorder  R3  3,  7,  6  (576',  30). 
relapse  H3  4,  3,  20  (459,  107). 
revenue  MN  1,  1,  32  (162',  158),  TC 

2,  2,  100  (632,  206),  H  3,  2,  14 

(827',  63),  revenue  R3  3,  7,  29  (577', 

157). 

royal  R3  1,  2,  88  (560,  245). 
se'quester'd  TA  2,  3,  9  (695,  75). 
sinister  H>  2,  4,  10  (447',  85). 
successors  H8  1,  1,  14  (593,  60). 
Tha-i-sa  P  5,  1,  73  (997,  212),  P  5,  3, 

1   (998',  4)  compare  the  accent  in 

Gower,  supra  p.  265. 
toward  prep.  JC  1,  1,  35   (765',  85) 

toward  froward  TS  1,   1,  12  (232', 

68),  adj.  TS  5,  1,  89  (253',  182). 
triumph  H4  5,  3,  6  (406',  15),  5,  4,  6 

(407,  14),  triumphing  R3  3,  4,  31 
575,  91),  triumpher  TA  1,  1,  22 
690,  170),  triumph  TA  1,  1,  24 
670,  176  and  178),  RJ  2,  6,  3 

(725,  10). 


The  following  differences  of  accent 
are  noted  in  Abb.  490-492.  The  query 
indicates  douht,  or  dissent  from  Mr. 
Abbott's  conclusion  respecting  the  posi- 
tion of  accent,  and  some  remarks  are 
bracketted. 

Accent  nearer  the  end  than  with  us : 
abject,  access,  aspect,  characters,  com- 
mendable, commerce,  confiscate,  con- 
s6rt,  contrary  a.,  contract*.,  compact*., 
different  [CE  5,  1,  19  (106',  6),  proba- 
bly corrupt,  the  second  and  third  folios 
read,  "  And  much  much  different  from 
the  man  he  was"],  edict,  effigies, 
envy  v.,  exile,  instinct,  into,  misery 
[MV  4,  1,  76  (199',  272),  undoubt- 
edly corrupt,  the  three  later  folios 
read,  "  Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut 
me  off,"  but  this  correction  is  not  satis- 
factory; the  sense  requires  words  like 
"  from  all  such  misery,  etc."  or  "and  all 
such,  etc.";  the  "of  "  comes  in  strangely, 
and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  linal 
"  oft  "],  nothing  ?  obdurate,  oppor- 
tune, outrage,  peremptory  [as  Mr.  Ab- 


bott suggests,  this  accent  is  not  needed 
for  the  scansion],  portents,  precepts, 
prescience,  record  [still  so  called  in  law 
courts],  sepulchre,  sinister,  sojourn'd, 
something  ?,  sweetheart,  triumphing, 
unto,  welcome,  wherefore.  Words  in 
-ised:  advertised,  chastised,  canonized, 
authorized,  sole'mnised  and  solemnized, 
^rather  than  make  an  exception,  which 
is  improbable,  introduce  a  second  tris- 
syllabic measure,  and  read  :  Straight 
shall  our  nupti-al  rites  be  solemnized, 
MV  2,  9,  2  (190',  6).] 

Accent  nearer  the  beginning  than  with 
us :  archbishop,  cement  s.,  compell'd, 
complete,  conceal' d,  conduct,  confessor, 
congeal'd,  conjure  =  entreat,  consign'd, 
c6rrosive,  delectable,  detestable,  dis- 
tinct, forlorn,  humane,  maintain,  ma- 
ture ?,  methinks  ?,  mutiners,  myself  ?, 
Northampton,  obscure,  observant,  per- 
sdver,  perspective,  pioners,  plebeians 
[the  word  is  not  frequent,  it  is  certainly 
plebeians  in  H*  5,  ch.  (463'  27),  and 
TA  1,  1,  36  (690',  231),  unless  we  read 
"  Patrici-ans  and  pleb-eians  we  create," 
the  italics  shewing  a  trissyllabic  mea- 
sure ;  in  C  1,  9,  1  (661,  7)  I  would 
rather  read  "  That  with  the  fusty  ple- 
beians hate  thine  honours,"  than  "That 
with  the  fusty  pleb-eians  hate  thine 
honours,"  the  italics  again  shewing  the 
trissyllabic  measure;  in  C  3,  1,  53 
(669',  101),  I  read  "  Let  them  have 
cushions  by  you.  You're  plebeians," 
and  Mr.  Abbott's  scansion  seems  forced; 
again,  "  the  senators  and  plebeians  love 
him  too,"  C  4,  7,  7  (681',  30),  but 
AC  4,  12,  4  (936,  34)  "  And  hoist  thee 
up  to  the  shouting  plebeians,"  (unless 
we  read  unto  with  Keightley  and  make 
a  trissyllabic  measure  :  And  hoist  thee 
up  unto  the  shouting  plebeians,)  and 
C  5,  4,  12  (685',  39)  "The  plebeians 
have  got  your  fellow  tribune,"  (which 
could  be  easily  amended  by  adding  fast, 
or  now,  or  there,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  a  trissylla- 
bic first  measure,)  seem  real  cases  ;  but 
they  are  the  only  ones  in  Shakspere 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reading  may 
be  faulty  !],  pursuit,  purveyor,  quin- 
tessence, re'corde'r,  relapse  ?,  rheumatic, 
secure,  sequester  d,  sQccessor,  succes- 
sive, towards,  utensils  ?,  without. 


In  this  connection  the  following  extracts  from  Gill's  Logonomia, 
pp.  128-138,  are  valuable,  though  they  are  much  injured  by  his 
confused  notions  of  the  difference  between  accent  and  quantity. 
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GILL  ON  ACCENT  AND  METRE. 

Cap.  xxv.     De  Accentu. 

Vocum  prosodia  vsu  potius  quam  regulis  percipitur :  ea  tota  in 
accentu  est.  Accentus  est  duplex,  Grammaticus,  et  Rhetoricus. 
Grammaticus  est  qua  vocalis  vna,  aut  diphthongus,  in  omni  dictione 
affecta  est.  Rhetoricus,  qui  ad  sensum  animo  altius  infigendum, 
emfasin  in  vna  voce  habet  potius  quam  alia.  Monosyllaba  om- 
nia  per  se  accepta  accentum  acutum  habere  intelliguntur  :  at 
composita,  nunc  in  priori  tonum  habent ;  vt,  (Hors'man,  shjp'Huuk), 
nunc  in  posteriori ;  vt  (withstand*,  w«tndrAA",  Himself')-  Quaedam 
ita  facilia  sunt,  vt  accentum  vtrobius  recipiant,vt  (tshurtslryard', 
out  Tim*,  out'raadzh').1 

Dissyllaba  qua  oxytona  sunt,  (biliiv,  asyyr,  aswaadzh*,  enfoors*, 
konstrain*) :  qua  paroxytona,  vt  (p*t'«,  kul'er,  fol'oou). 

Trissyllaba  quaedam  paroxytona  sunt:  vt,  (regraat'er,  biluved, 
akwaint'ed) ;  quaedam  proparoxytona ;  vt  (nwz'er*,  des'tem) :  quae- 
dam indifferentia ;  vt,  (foargoo'mg,  foarstAAl'er).2 

Animaduertendum  autem  nos  tanto  impetu  in  nounullis  vocibus 
accentum  retrahere,  vt  nulla  syllabarum  longitude,  natura  aut 
positione  facta  contraueniat :  idque  non  in  nostris  tantum  (forester, 
karpenter) :  sed  etiam  in  illis  quae  doctuli  a  Latinis  asciuerunt :  vt, 
(AA-detor,  kompet^'tor,  kon-stanse,  redzh^ster,  tem-perans,  m-stryy- 
ment,  mul't^tyyd).  Hie  autem  duplici  cautela  opus :  prima,  vt  ilia 
excipias  quae  ad  nos  integra  transierunt;  quibus  ea  humanitate 
vtimur  qua  peregrinis,  qui  suo  iure  et  more  viuunt,  vt  (Amm'tas, 
Erm*n«s,  Bar«'ka*do).  Secundo  excipias  ilia  a  Latinis  in  io,  quae 
quanquam  in  nostrum  ius  concesserunt,  proprium  tamen  accentum 
retinent  in  antepenultima ;  vt  (optn'ton,  satisfak*s«bn)  et  alia  sic 
exeuntia  (mtn-ibn,  fran-tbn),  etc.3 

Plurisyllaba  etiam  (quod  in  alijs  quas  scio  linguis  non  fit) 
accentum  saepius  in  quarta  recipiunt ;  vt  (ok'yypaier,  v«dzh-elanse, 
1^'t'eratyyr) :  et  omnia  fere  ilia  quae  in  (muqger)4  exeunt  aut*(abl)  : 
vt  (kos'terdmuqger,  arernmuqger,  mar'tshantabl,  mar-«'dzliabl, 
m*z*erabl,  on'orabl).  mirum  dixeris  si  tonum  in  quinta  repereris, 
tamen  sic  lege  (mul'trpliabL,  VftTffwbl,  Kon-stantmopl),  et  alia 
fortasse  plura. 

Duo  sunt  quae  tonum  variant :  Differentia,  et  Numerus  poeticus. 
1 .  Differentia  est,  qua  vox  voci  quodammodo  opponitur :  liaec  accen- 
tum transfert  in  syllabam  vulgariter  accentuatae  praecedentem,  vt  (du 

1  Gill  does  not  mark  the  position  of  j  (  =  ai)  and  u  by  v  (=yy),  when  it 

the  accent  in  these  three  words.     In  appeared  necessary, 

those  subsequently  cited  he  marks  it  by  2  Gill  writes  no  accent   marks  in 

an  acute  on  the  vowel  of  the  accented  these  two  words, 

syllable,  and  neglects  to  distinguish  long  3  The  term  antepenultime  here  deter- 

and  short  v6wels  in  consequence,  as  he  mines  the  dissyllabic  character  of  the 

says  in  his  errata :  "  Capite  25  et  dein-  termination  -tion  =  (-se'on)  in  Gill's 

ceps ;  accentuum  notatio  longarum  vo-  mind. 

calium    quantitati   veniam    inueniet."  4  Gill  does  not  distinguish  (muqger) 

I  have,  therefore,  in  my  transcription  from   (muqer)  ;   my  transliteration  is, 

restored  the  quantity,  and  replaced  » by  therefore,  also  an  interpretation. 
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yuu  taak  mil  raikht,  or  ims'taak  mil  ?)  sic  (wflth'Hoould,  un'thaqkful, 
ch's'onestai,  (^Vonorabl,  d/s'onorablai)  etiaw,  et  (un-meezyyrablai)  ; 
hue  refer  (dezert')  meritum,  et  (dez-ert)  desertum  aut  solitude,  etc. 
Numerus  poeticus  proparoxytonis  in  [i]  saepe  vltimaw  productam 
acuit,  vt,  (nu'zerar,  konstansai*,  destmai');1  vnde  etiam  in  prosa 
fere  obtinuit,  vt  vltima  vel  longa  vel  breui  sequaliter  scribantur,  et 
pronuncientur,  non  acuantur  tamen. 

De  Rhetorico  accentu  difficilius  est  iudicium  ;  quia  suum  cuique 
est,  et  varium.     Exemplo  res  melius  intelligetur. 
(Mai  song,  »f  an'*  ask  whuuz  grii'vus  plaint  iz  sutsh, 
Dai,  eer  dhou  let  mz  naanv  bii  knooun,  mz  foH  shoouz  tuu  mutsh, 
But,  best  weer  dhii  tu  naid',  and  never  kum  tu  laikht  : 
For  oon  dhe  erth'  kan  noon  but  ar,  dhain  ak'sents  sound  araikht*.) 
Diximus  monosyllaba  omnia  acui,  hoc  est  accentu  Grammatico  : 
at  in  orationis  contextu  illis  tantum  vocibus  est  accentus  oratorius, 
siue  quaedam  toni  evepyeia,  quibus  sensus  vis  et  evdpyeia  inest  : 
reliquae  omnes  praa  his  quodammodo  barytonse  habeantur.  Ego  igitur 
sic  ista  lego,  vt  versus  primus  vno  tenore,  et  aBqualis  fluat.     In 
secundo  tribus  voculis  accinitur  (dai,  naam-,  fol*»)  :  quia,  ex  sensu 
apparenti  moriendum  potius   est   carmini,    quam  nomen  auctoris 
indicandum  ;  cui  tanta  stultitia  malum  est  omen.     At  ex  implicita 
Antanaclasi,  sine  diastola  Twv  (dai'),  et  (er,  let  dhou  mz  naam  bi 
knooun  Dai'er)  ;  etiam  cum  priori  tepidius   erit,    et  sine   accentu 
oratorio  efferendum.     Duos  sequentes  versus  licet  ego  sic  legam, 
vt  (naid),  et  (never)  in  priori  accentuem  :  (erth*,  ei),  et  (dhain),2 
in  posteriori  :  alius  tamen  fortasse  aliter  :  idque  cum  bona  vtrinque 
ratione.     Atque  ha9C  de   accentu   acuto   Grammatico,  et  Oratorio, 
praacepta  sunt.    Grauis  ubique  intelligitur,  vbi  alius  non  est  accentus. 
Circumflexus  ^A]  in  alijs  dialectis   frequentius   auditur  quam  in 
communi  ;    vbi  tamen  ea  est  aliquando  vocis  alicuius  prosodia,  vt 
sensum  mutet.     Exemplo  (ai  am  afraid*  of  him)  i.  metuo  ab  illo  : 
(ai  am  afrAAid'3  ov  him),   i.  quid  de  illo  futurum  sit  timea. 

Accentui  inseruiunt  interpunctiones  :  quia  illaa  vt  sensuwe 
aperiunt,  ita  quantum  possunt  accentui  viam  sternunt.  Easdew 
sunt  nobis  qua3  Latinis,  et  vsus  idem  :  sunt  autem  K6/ufj,a  siue 
incisum  [,],  'T-Tro&aoToX?;  aut  subdistinctio  [;],  Kw\ov  siue 
membrum  [:],  ITepzoSo?  siue  sententise  et  sensus  integra  complexio 
[.]  His  adjunge  interrogationis  notam  [?]  et  exclamationis  [!]. 
HapevOecrei  (scientibus  loquor)  nihil  includi  debet  quod  cum  vlla 

1  The  accent  is  not  written  here,  but  effects  which  he  means  to  indicate  by 
is  inferred  from  the  context.  Observe  the  old  Latin  terms,  acute,  grave,  and 
that  we  had  (des-tem)  a  little  above.  circumflex,  which  were  perhaps  in 

•  Erroneou^  printed  (dein). 


3  Gill  writes  afrdid,  afraid,    He  had  supra  p.  12,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 

long  previously  explained  a  to  mean  suppose  that  he  had  in  view  anything 

(AA),  and  hence  I  have  thus  inter-  but  stress  for  acute,  its  absence  for 

preted  the  sign,  but  the  interpretation  grave,  and  a  broadening  i.e.  opening  or 

is  probably  incorrect.    He  has  nowhere  rounding  or  else  excessive  lengthening 

given  a  physiological  description  of  the  of  the  vowels  for  the  circumflex. 
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voce  in  reliqua  orationis  serie  syntaxin  habet  :  at  ' 

[_{  )]  l  illud  quod  abesse  quidew  potest,  sed  cum  alia  aliqua  senten- 

tiae  voce  construitur. 

Exemplum. 

(Dhe  best  (said  nil)2  dhat  ei  kan  yuu  adveiz* 
Iz  tu  avoid-  dh-  okaa*z*on  of  dhe  il, 
Dhe  kAAZ  remuuved  whens  dh-  iivl  duth  araiz' 
{  As  suun  it  mai  }  dh-  efekt'  sursees-th  stt'l.) 

Hue  accedit  ATroo-rpofos  in  (dh-  efekt*),3  et  in  vocibus  cowpositis 
T<f)r)  siue  maccaf  [-]  vt  (nart-eeting  griif  ).  Et  vltimo  (si  tu 
concedas  (lector)  in  Aiaipeo-ei,  AidGTokr)  \_"~\  in  avvatpeo-ei,,  eAp7nj 
[w]  vt  in  (okaa'zebn)  trissyllaba;4  sed  his  et 
in  vsu  frequenti,  locus  raro  conceditur. 

Cap.  xxvi.     J)e  Metro. 

Metrum  apud  nos  large  acceptum,  aliquando  significat  ipsa  in 
carmine  omoioteleuta  :  nonnunquam  ponitur  pro  omni  oratione  ad- 
stricta  numeris  ;  sic  enim  metrum,  et  prosam  opponimus.  Sed  htc 
pro  omni  mensura  syllabae,  pedis,  metri  proprie  dicti,  et  carminis 
vsurpo. 

De  Syllaba. 

Syllabarum  quantitas  septem  modis  agnoscitur.  1.  Yocali.  2. 
Diphthongo.  3.  Accentu.  4.  Positione.  5.  Deriuatione.  6.  Prae- 
positione.  7.  Metaplasmo. 

1.  Yocalis  et  2.  Diphthongus. 

Satis  aparuit  in  grammatica,  quae  syllaba  longa  aut  breuis  censeri 
debet,  ex  vocalibus,  quas  longas  aut  breues  esse  diximus  :  1.  Poetse 
tamew  ilia  in  (ai)  desinentia  licewter  corripiunt  ;  quia  in  fluxu  ora- 
tionis accentus  in  propinqu&  syllaba  eius  longitudinem  absorbet. 
At  si  syllaba  accentu  vllo  grammatico,  vel  rhetorico  afficiatur,  non 
corripitur  ;  vt,  (mai  mom) 

2.  (Yy)  in  fine  anceps  est  ;  vt  (nyy,  tryy)  :5  at  consona  in  eadem 
voce  monosyllaba  sequente,  longa  est  ;  vt,  (syyr,6  pyyr).  sic  in 
dissyllabis,  si  accentum  habeat:  vt,  (rnanyyr,  refyyz')  verbum  : 
at  accentus  in  priori,  ultimam  ancipitem  relinquit  ;  vt,  in  (refyyz, 
ref-yz)  7  subst.  3.  Yocalis,  aut  diphthongus,  ante  vocalem  non  cor- 

1  This  is  a  sign  not  otherwise  noticed,      the  rapidity  with   which    (i)  is  pro- 
prohahly  of  Dr.  Gill's  own  coinage,  for      nounced.     See  infra,  p.  937,  n.  1. 

the  printer  had  clearly  to  "make"  the  *  This  vowel  being  represented  by 

mark,  the  first  time  from  (  and  ;  ,  the  v  in  Gill  never  has  the  mark  of  pro- 

second  time,  in  the  example,  from  ,:  longation  placed  over  it  ;  hence  it  has 

and  ;  .  been  uniformly  transliterated  (yy).    A 

2  The  original  has  *'  (Dhe  (best  said  pure   (y)  in  closed  syllables  does  not 
nii)  dhat),  etc.,  where  the  parenthesis  seem  to  have  occurred  in  English  of  so 
is  clearly  incorrectly  put.  late  a  {***• 

o  «.-,,.,    ,*,  /.  7J  Observe,  an  (s)  not  an  (sh),  and 

3  Gm  Prmts  *  </<**'  see  suitor,  supra,  pp.  215,  922. 

4  Gill  seems  to  intend  to  say  that          7   The  word  is  only  written  once 
(okaa-z/on),  which  is  really  of   four  refvz  in  Gill,  but  is  repeated  here  to 
syllables,  here  reckons  as  three,  from  exhibit  the  "doubtful"  quantity. 
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ripitur  necesario  ut  apud  Latinos.  Sed  contra,  vocalis  longa,  aut 
diphthongus,  ante  vocalem  semper  producitur,  si  in  se  accentum 
habeat,  vt  (denai'ing,  displared).1  4.  Vocalis,  aut  Diphthongus 
per  synalcepham  licentia  poetica  nonnunquam  intercipitur :  sed 
frequentissime  intercidit  (u),  in  (tu)  datiui  et  infinitiui  signo ;  et 
(e),  in  articulo  (dhe),  tamen  non  semper,  in  (Dhou)  ante  (art)  diph- 
thongus saepe  deficit.2 

3.  Accentus. 

Omnis  syllaba,  accentum  acutum  habens  aut  circumflexum,  longa 
est :  idque  maxime  si  syllaba  dictionis  prima  non  sit.  Nam  prima 
natura  sua  breuis,  accentum  saepe  admittit,  vt  (go'mg,  du'mg,  an'i, 
spirit,  bod'fl),  quae  etiamsi  ex  vocali  breues  esse  intelligantur, 
accentu  tamen  subinde  communes  fiunt  vt  in  illo  Choriambo  (Laa'de, 
ladii').3 

2.  In  trissyllabis  etiam,  acutus  in  breui  ante  liquidam,  syllabam 
aliquando  ancipitem  facit,  vt  in   (mal'adai,    sini'onf,    dzhen'eral, 
ben-efVt.)4 

3.  Vocalis  breuis  in  vltima,  ante  duplicem,  aut  etiam  ante  solam 
liquidam,  accentu  anceps  fit.     Vt  (begm*,  de'sttT,  defer1,  proloq*). 
Idipsum  etiam  in  monosyllabis  accentu  acutissimis  fiet ;  vt,  (aks*, 
dzhudzh',  fel',   stir,  soq-,  war-,  dzhar.)     Quam  formam  quaedam 
etiam  ante  mutam  sequuntur ;  vt,  (bud')  gemma,  (but')  meta. 

4.  Omnis   syllaba   ante    accentuatam   breuis   est:    vt,    (dezair, 
abroo'ad  (?),  aban'don,  devarded,  d^vain'lai,  btliivtng,  prevented) : 
nisi  obstet  natura ;  vt,  in  (foorgcrmg,  foorspee'king) ;  aut  positio, 
vt,  (forgot'n  forgrv'tq).     Sed  hie  tantum  valet  accewtus,  vt  in  multis 
duplicatis  alteram  elidat,  vt,  (atend*,  apii'rtq,  opoo'zed,  adres'ed) ; 
pro  (attend ;    appirrt'q,   oppoo'zed,    addres'ed) :    Sed  vt  consonam 
elidat  vel  non,  poetae  in  medio  relinquitur. 

5.  Syllabae  quae  solis  constant  consonantibus,  quia  accentum  nun- 
quam  recipiunt,  breues  iudicantur  ;  vt,  (sad'l,  trubi,  moist 'n). 

6.  Accentus  Ehetoricus  longas  praecedentes  saepenumero  corripit : 
vt,  (If  yi  bi  AA!  thiivz,  what  Hoop  Hav  oi?)  vbi  vocales  natura 
longae  in  (yii,  bii,  saav)  ratione  accentuum  in5  (AA!)  et  (ai)  correptae 
sunt. 

4.  Positio. 

In  diuersis  dictionibus  positio  saepe  valet  vt  apud  Latinos,  in 
eadem  dictione,  accentus  positioni  praeualet ;  ita  vt  in  trissyllabis, 

1  As  Gill  could  not  have  used  the  shews  that  the  accents  were  intended 
word  diphthong  in  the  sense  of  digraph,  as  I  have  placed  them.     This  passage 
more  especially  hecause  he  represents  should  have  been  referred  to  supra  p. 
the  (ai)  in  the  first  word  hy  a  simple  281,  1.  34. 

sign  j,  we  have  here  a  confirmation  of          4  The  exact  meaning  of  this  passage 

the  theory  that  he  pronounced  his  «f  as  is  doubtful,  owing  to  the  constant  con- 

a  diphthong  (ai),  and  not  as  a  simple  fusion  of  accent  and  quantity  in  Dr. 

vowel  (ee).  Gill's    mind,    while    he    attempts    to 

2  This  implies  the  pronunciation  of  separate  them. 

thottrt  as  (dhart)  and  not  (dhourt).  5  Misprinted  in,  as  if  it  were  one 

3  No  accent  marked  in  Gill.     The       of  the  English  words,  being  put  into 
assumption  of  the  choriamb       °  u  ~,       a  different  type. 
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accentus  in  prim  a  sonora  natura  aut  positione  longa,  abbreuiet 
vtrasqw0  sequentes ;  vt,  in  (Tshes'tertun,  "WYnrbldun).  Nee  quis- 
quam,  qui  Anglice  nouit,  negare  audebit  (Ten'terden  stii'pl)  esse 
carmen  Adonicum.  nam  hie  adeo  violentus  est  accentus,  vt  etiam 
in  diuersis  dictionibus  positionem  anferat.  Idipsum  affirmabis, 
si  Sussexios  audias  in  (WAA'terdoun  for  "rest).1  Adeo  clams  est 
accentus  in  primo  trissyllabo,  licet  positione  non  eleuetur.  Hlc 
tamen  cautela  opus,  nam  si  ad  positionem  (1,  n)  vel  (q)  concurrat, 
media  syllaba  producitur  :  vt  (Senrpriqam,  Trunrpaqtun,  Ab'iqton, 
"WYnrundam,  "Wil'fulnes)  etc.2  Quod  dixi  apparebit  exemplo. 

(What  «f  a  daai,  or  a  munth,  or  a  jeer)  hemistichium  est,  duobus 
constans  dactylis,  et  choriambo,  nemo  dubitat.  (Soo  it  befel*  on 
a  Pen'tekost  dai).  Nee  quisquam  hie  magnopere  haeret,  nisi  quod 
particula  (it)  tardius  sequi  videtur  ob  positionem:  at  Metaplasmo 
occidentali  (ivel')  pro  (bifel')  nihil  occurrit  rotundius ;  nam  positio 
ilia  in  (kost),  nullo  modo  tempus  retardat  propter  accentum  in 
(Pen).  Positio  alias  valet  ad  Longitudinem ;  vt,  (Ghlziand,  Lon*- 
don,  Harvest). 

5.  Deriuatio. 

Deriuatiua  eandem  cum  primitiuis  quantitatem  plerumque  sorti- 
untur ;  vt,  (dai,  dar«'q ;  dezair',  dezair'ed ;  profaan4,  profaanlai). 
Excipiuntur  ilia,  quse  a  longis  enata,  vocalem  natura  longam  corri- 
piunt ;  vt,  a  (mai-zer,  m/z-erabl,  miz*eri) :  Et  anomala  coniugationis 
primae,  quse  figuratiuam  comutant :  vt,  a  (reed,  red) ;  a  (sweet, 
swet) ;  a  (wrait,  wr«t ;  straik,  str«k),  etc.  His  adde  vnum  tertiae 
(duu,  de'd).  Secundo  excipiuntur  ilia  a  peregrinis  deducta,  quibus 
syllabarum  quantitas  natura,  positione,  aut  acceutu  mutatur;  vt  a 
noto  as,  (tu  noot'ei),3  a  magnifico  (tu  mag'nifai),  apotens,  (poo-tent) 
etc.  At  (im'potent,  ommp'otent),  suam  n'aturam  sequuntur :  quod 
etiam  in  alijs  forte  pluribus  obseruabis. 

6.  Prsepositio. 

Praapositiones  inseparables  (a,  bi,  re),  etiam  (un,  des,  mis)  si 
positio  sinat,  corripiuntur.  Eeliquarum  omnium  quantitas  ex  suis 
vocalibus  satis  intelligitur. 

7.  Metaplasmus. 

Est,  quum  necessitatis,  aut  iucunditatis  gratia,  syllaba,  aut  dictio 
a  forma  propria  in  aliam  mutatur.  Hue  refer  omnes  antedictas 
dialectos  praeter  communem.  Et  licet  omnis  Metaplasmus  ad  sylla- 
barum quantitatem  agnoscendam  non  sit  vtilis  :  tamen  quia  plurimse 
eius  species  hie  multum  possunt,  eas  omnes  simul  explicabimus. 

1  Written  Water doun,  tlie  first  vowel      am),    to     represent     this     presumed 
probably  stands  for  a  =  (AAJ)  in  Gill's      lengthening. 

notation.  3  There  seems  to  be  some  misprint 

here ;  the  original  is  followed  litera- 

2  In  the  vocabulary  I  have  introduced      tim,  with  the  exception  of  the  accents, 
a  second  accent  mark  thus  (Senrpriq'-      which  were  not  marked. 
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Prothesis  apponit  caput  id  quod  Aphceresis  aufert : 
vt,  (araikht*,  emmuuv) :  pro  (raikht,  muuv) :  et  eleganti  imitatione 
Latinae     compositionis,     (efraid*),    pro     (fraid.    ven'dzher),     pro 
(aven'dzher). 

Syncope  de  media  tollit,  quod  EpentJiesis  infert. 

vt,    (hunrbles,    whuuever),   pro    (hunrblnes),    et   (whuusoever) ; 
(errand)  pro  (ee-rand). 

Aufert  Apocope  finem,  quern  dat  Paragoge. 

vt,  (What  ai  dhe  bet  fordhar)  Spens.  pro  (bet'er,  tel'en)  et  (cU's- 
plee'zen),  Chauser  pro  (tel,  displeez') 

Consonant  vt  Ecthlipsis,  vocalem  aufert  Synalcepha. 

Exempla. 
(Eaam  w*'th  abun*dans  maak'eth  a  man  threis  blessed  an  nap'pt) 

pro  (and  nap'p*). 

(F*rst,  let  S&mmer*an  dark'nes  bi  m*  oon*l-  Hab^taa'sabn)1 
pro  (oon'lei). 

Systola  longa  rapit,  Ireuiata  Diastola  longat. 
vt,   Sidn.  (un*tu  Kyypid  dhat   buoi   shal  a  pedan'te  bi  found:) 
ubi  prima  in  (pedan'te)  a  TratSo?  corripitur. 

Diastola  Taais,  EfCTacns  siue  extensio  dicitur.  Exemplum 
reperies  apud  eundem  Sidneium. 

(Dhat  bai  a  bod'*  *t  gooz,  sms  bai  a  bod'*  *t  *z.) 
vbi  ex  (bod-*)  perichio,  trocheum  facit  contra  quam  eius  natura  pati 
potest,  Eectius  ille  in  speculo  Tuscanismi. 

(•AA!  galiant  v*rtyyz,  AA!  k*0ali*'t*z  of  bod**  and  sooul.) 2 
Plus  satis  huiusmodi  exemplorum  inuenies  apud  Stanihurstum,  et 
alios. 

(Sms  mai  nooz  out'peek'*q  (gud  S*r)  yuur  Kpiabor  hm'dreth). 

Neque  enim  verum  est  quod  scribit  quidam,  Syllabarum  regnum 
illis  concessum,  qui  primi  suo  exemplo  illarum  quantitatem  de- 
finirent :  Syllabae  enim  natura  sua ;  id  est,  cuiuscunque  linguae 
idiomate,  aut  longae  sunt,  aut  breues,  aut  indifferentes,  vtcunque 
mali  poetae  illarum  quantitate  abutuntur. 

Syllala  de  linis  confecta,  Synceresis  extat. 

Ysitatissimus  est  hie  metaplasmus  in  verbalibus  passiuis  in  (ed) ; 
vt,  (luv-d)  pro  (luved)  et  vbique  alias ;  vt  (ev-rai)  pro  (everai ; 
whatsoever,  okaa*z*bn),  trissyllabis.3  Neque  in  vna  tantum  dic- 
tione  synaeresis  est,  sed  etiam  in  diuersis ;  vt  (7s-t  not  inukh')  ? 

1  These  are   accentual  hexameters,  3  Probably  (whatsever,  okaa'zjon), 
the   author  not  named.      Hence  the  but    the  actual   "synseresis"    is    not 
final  (-st'on)  of  (nabttaa-sion)  reckons  written.     There_  can  be  no  thought  of 
as  a  single  syllable.     Compare  supra  (okaa-zhon),  which  was  probably  never 
p.  934,  note  4.  used,  the  (aa)  having  changed  to  (ee) 

2  This  requires  much  forcing  of  the  before  (zj)  was  reduced  to  (zh).     The 
stress  to  make  an  accentual  hexameter,  pronunciation    (whatsever)    is    quite 
thus :  (AA!  gal-ant-  virtyyz',  AA!  kwal*-  conjectural,   as  there  is  no  authority 
t'tt'z  of-bod»'  and-sooul).  Gill  doubles  the  for  it.     The  hyphens  represent  Gill's 
(1)  in  (kwa\'litiz)  to  make  "position."  apostrophes. 
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pro  (iz  it  not),  et  in  communi  loquendi  formula  pro  (much  gud  du-t 
yuu)  pro  (du  it).1  Sic  (was-t,  for-t,  whuuz  deer2)  pro  (waz  it,  for 
it,  whuu  iz  deer2). 

At,aipe<ns  sine  At,d\v<rt,<$. 
Dicitur  in  binas  separare  Diceresis  vnam. 

Vt   Sp.  (wuund'es,  kloud'es,   nand-es)  ;  pro   (wuundz,   kloudz, 
nandz.)    Huic  cognata  est. 

Tfjurja-is,  AiaKOTrrj,  siue  Intercisio. 
Dat  Tmesin  paries  in  Unas  dictio  secta. 
vt  (Tu  us  ward)  pro  (toward*  us.) 


Fit  Meta  rite  thesis,  si  transponas  elementa. 

Yt  (vouched  saaf  ),  pro  (vouch'saafed).     Spen.  (Loom  whail)  pro 
(whailoonr) 

melius 


Est  Antistcechon  tibi  litera  si  varietur. 

Spens.  (foon,  ein,  sond,  lond)  pro  (fooz,  eiz,  sand,  land.)  hunc 
referre  potes  ilia  tertiae  personae  Indicatiui  praesentis  in  (s,  z,  ez) 
pro  (eth)  :  vt  (mi  speeks,  luvz,  teeclrez)  ;  pro  (speek'eth,  luveth, 
teech-eth).  In  quibus  non  tantum  est  Antistoechon  sed  et  synaeresis 

Ista  Metaplasmum  communi  nomine  dicas. 

Quae  dixi  de  quantitare  syllabarum,  ita  abhorrere  videbuntur  ab 
auribus  illorum  qui  ad  Latinam  prosodiam  assueuerunt,  vt  mihi 
nunquam  satis  cauisse,  illos  satis  admonuisse  possim.  Sed  si  syllaba 
breuis  vnius  temporis  concedatur,  longa  duorum;  ego  veritatem 
appello  indicem,  auresque  musicorum  testes  :  his  causam  omnem 
permitto.  Ipsos  autem,  qui  me  iudicio  postulauerint,  adhortor,  vt 
meminerint  quam  multa  Latini  a  Graecis  discesserunt  Atque,  vt 
mittam  significationem,  genus,  syntaxin  alicubi;  in  prosodia  toto 
caelo  aberrarunt,  wmega  vix  productam  in  ambo  ;  et  ego,  et  Foster 
Apollo  veta.  Sed  quia  de  his  paulo  fusius  dicendum  est  postea,3  in 
presens  missa  facio. 

1  See  supra  p.  165,  1.   24,  and  p.  s  This  refers  to  "  Cap.  xxvii.,  Car- 

744,  note  2.    "The  tendency  to  con-  men  Rythmicum,"  which  would  have 

tractions  [in  the  Lancashire  dialect]  is  been  interesting,   had  not  Dr.  Gill's 

very  great,  rendering  some  sentences  utter  contusion  of  accent  and  quantity 

unintelligible  to  a  '  foreigner.'    Luthee  rendered  it  entirely  worthless.     Thus 

preo   (look    thee,    pray  you)  :    mitch  speaking  of   heroic  and    Alexandrine 

goodeetoo  (much  good  may  it  do  you)."  verses  he  says  :  "  Scenicum,  et  Epicum, 

Folk-Song  and    Folk-Speech  of  Lan-  vno  fere  carminis  genere  contenta  sunt  : 

cashire,  by  "W.  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L.,  illud  est  vt  plurimtim  pentametrum. 

page  69.      In  a   private  letter    Mr.  Spenceri  tamen  Epicum,  siue  Heroi- 

Axon  informs  me  that  these  phrases  cum,  nonum   quemque  versum  habet 

are  pronounced,  (Iwdh-i  prirw  ;  nu'tsh  hexametrum  :  ad  grauitatem,  et  quan- 

gwd-iitw)   the  last  (ii)  being  long  but  dam  stationis  firmitudinem.   In  scenico, 

unaccented.     In  the  north  (dii)  is  very  poetse   male    negligunt    ^otoreAeura, 

common  for  (duu),  so  that  the  analysis  quseinEpicocontinuasunt."&c.,p.l42. 

of  the  words  is  (im'tsh  gwd-dee-«t-u).  In  Cap.  xxviii,  Dr.  Gill  treats   "  De 

is  also  heard  in  Yorkshire.  Carminibus    ad    numeros     Latinorum 


2  Probably  a  misprint  for   (dheer)       poetarum  compositis." 
in  both  cases. 
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Pedes,  quibus  Anglica  poesis  vtitur,  sunt  dissyllabi  tres ;  spon- 
deus  "  ",  trocheus  "  w,  iambus,  v  ".  Trissyllabi  quinque ;  tribra- 
clius  w  v,  molossus  "  ~,  dactylus  "  ",  anapaestus  *  '  ",  am- 
phimacrus  "  " .  Tetra  syllabos  tantum  duos  animaduerti :  quorum 
vnus  est  pason  quartus  w  '  ",  alter  choriambus  " 

CONTRACTED  WORDS. 

The  following  list  is  taken  from  Abb.  460-473.  All  omitted 
syllables  are  here  inserted  in  parentheses.  A  star  *  prefixed,  shews 
that  this  contraction  is  acknowledged  either  in  the  same  or  a  similar 
word,  by  Jones  1701,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Vocabulary  of  the 
xvn  th  century  to  be  given  in  Chapter  IX.  When  f  is  prefixed, 
the  instance  is  not  from  Shakspere  himself.  A  subjoined  (?)  indi- 
cates that  the  passage  cited  in  proof  does  not  appear  decisive. 

Prefixes  dropped. — *(em)boldened,  "it  (this  contraction)  is  at  all  events. 
*(a)bove,  *  (a)  bout,  (up)  braid,  f  (re)-  as  early  as  Chaucer,  Knighte's  Tale, 
call,  (be)  came,  (be)  cause,  (con)cerns, 


(de)cide,  (re)cital,  f  (re)  collect,  (be)- 
come  ?,  (en)couraging,  *(ac)  count, 
*(en)dear(e)d,  (be)fall,  (be)friend,  (a)- 
gain(st)  -giving,  (mis) gave  ?,  (be)getr 
(a)gree,  (be)haviour,  (en)joy,  *(a)- 
larum,  (a)  las,  (be)lated,  (un)less,  (be)- 
longs,  (be)longing,  *(a)miss,  *(a)mong, 
(be)  nighted,  *  (a)nointed,  *  (an)  noy- 
ance,  (im)pairs,  *(im)pale,  *(ap)parel, 
(com)plain,  (en)raged,  *(.ar)ray,  *(ar)- 
rested,  *(as)sayed,  *(e) scape,  (ek)scuse 
=  excuse,  (in)stalled,  f  (fore)  stalled  ?, 
*  (a)  stonished,  (de  )stroy  ed,  *  (at)  tend, 
(re)turn,  *(al)lotted,  un(re)sisting  ?, 
(be) ware,  (en)vironed,  (re) course,  (re)- 
venge.  In  some  cases,  where  the  con- 
traction is  not  written,  Mr.  Abbott 
assumes  it,  although  the  use  of  a  tris- 
syllabic  measure  would  render  it 
unnecessary. 

Other  contractions. — Bartholomew, 
Ha(ve)rford,  fdis(ci)ple,  ignom(in)y, 
f  gen  (tie)  man,  gentl(e)man,  gent(le), 
feas(i)ly,  par  (i)  lous  =  perilous,  inter- 
(ro)gatories,  can  (die)  stick,  fmar(ve)le, 
fwhe(th)er,  God  b(e  with)  ye,  see  supra 
p.  773,  in  (hi)s,  th(ou)  wert,  you 
(we)  re,  h(e)  were,  y(ou)  are,  she 
(we)re.  In  these  five  last  cases,  not- 
withstanding the  orthography,  the 
sound  may  have  been,  (dhou-rt,  juu-r, 
nii-r,  juu-r,  shii-r).  But  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  for  she  (we)re,  "  'Twere  good 
she  were  spoken  with  :  for  she  may 
strew/'  H  4,  5,  5  (836,  14),  the  tris- 
syllabic  measure,  which  would  be  na- 
turally introduced  by  any  modern 
reader,  obviates  all  difficulties.  Simi- 
larly in  the  passages  cited  for  this  = 
this  is,  a  trissyllabic  measure  removes 
all  difficulties.  Mr.  Abbot  says  (461), 


233."  On  referring  to  the  six-text 
edition,  v.  1091,  we  find  three  MS. 
(Hengwrt,  Cambridge,  Lansdowne,)  to 
which  we  may  add  Harleian,  reading 
in  various  spellings,  "  We  mote  endure 
it  this  is  the  schort  and  playn," 
where  we  may  either  contract  "  en- 
dure't,"  or  make  is  the  schort  a  tris- 
syllabic measure  ;  but  the  Ellesmere 
MS.  omits  it,  which  seems  the  best 
reading,  as  the  it  is  clearly  superfluous, 
and  the  Corpus  and  Petworth  omit  the, 
which  is  not  so  commendable.  Hence 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Chaucer 
ever  said  this  for  this  is.  Relying  on 
the  provincialism  'se,  's  for  shatt,  in 
KL  4,  6,  85  (873,  246),  and  Lady 
Capulet's  thou  's  for  thou  shalt,  which 
was  evidently  an  accommodation  of  her 
language  to  the  nurse's,  EJ  1,  3,  6 
(715',  9),  Mr.  Abbott  would  avoid 
several  trissyllabic  measures,  by  read- 
ing I'se  for  I  shall,  but  this  does  not 
seem  advisable.  Wi(th),  fw(ith)  us, 
fw(ith)  ye,  were  probably  (wa',  wz'-us, 
w»-Jt).  To  these  he  adds  d(o)off, 
d(o)on,  d(o)out,  proba(b)l(e). 

Words  contracted  in  pronunciation. — 
Abb.  462,  desirous  of  limiting  the  use 
of  trissyllabic  measures  and  Alexandrine 
verses  as  much  as  possible,  suggests 
many  elisions  which  often  appear  doubt- 
ful, and  are  certainly,  for  the  most  part, 
unnecessary.  A  grammarian  who  would 
count  the  syllables  of  Italian  or  Spanish 
verses  on  his  fingers,  would  be  led  to 
conclude  that  final  vowels  were  always 
elided  before  initial  vowels,  and  that 
frequently  a  whole  word,  consisting  of 
a  single  vowel,  was  lost  in  pronunci- 
ation. Turning  to  the  musical  setting 
of  Italian  words,  and  seeing  only  one 
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note  written  for  the  two  or  three  vowels 
which  thus  come  together,  he  would  be 
strengthened  in  this  opinion.  But  if 
he  listens  to  an  Italian  singing  or  de- 
claiming, he  would  find  all  the  vowels 
pronounced,  sometimes  diphthongizing, 
but,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  audible,  with- 
out any  connecting  glide.  Such  open 
vowels  are,  however,  generally  pro- 
nounced with  extreme  rapidity,  and 
perhaps  this  is  what  Mr.  Abbott  means 
by  "  softening,"  a  term  which  he  fre- 
quently uses  in  a  manner  phonetically 
unintelligible  to  me,  thus :  "  R  fre»- 
quently  softens  or  destroys  a  following 
vowel,  the  vowel  being  nearly  lost  in 
the  burr  which  follows  the  effort  to 
pronounce  the  r,"Abb.  463,  as  alar(u)m, 
warr(a)nt,  flourishing,  nour(i)sh, 
barr(e)ls,  barr(e)n,  spir(i)t ;  "  R  often 
softens  a  preceding  unaccented  vowel," 
Abb.  464,  as  confed(e) rates  ;  "  Er,  El, 
and  Le  final  dropped  or  softened,  especi- 
ally before  vowels  and  silent  h,"  Abb. 
465.  "  Whether  and  ever  are  fre- 
quently written  or  pronounced  whe'r 
or  where  and  e'er.  The  th  is  also 
softened  in  either,  hither,  other,  father, 
etc.,  and  the  v  in  having,  evil,  etc.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  in  many  of  these 
cases  what  degree  of  '  softening '  takes 
place.  In  '  other,'  for  instance,  the  th 
is  so  completely  dropped  that  it  has 
become  our  ordinary  'or'  which  we 
use  without  thought  of  contraction. 
So  '  whether '  is  often  written  '  wh'er ' 
in  Shakespeare,  Some,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what,  degree  of '  softening, ' 
though  not  expressed  in  writing,  seems 
to  have  affected  th  in  the  following 
words,  brother,  either,  further,  hither, 
neither,  rather,  thither,  whether, 
whither,  having,"  Abb.  466,  where 
he  cites  instances,  which  might  cer- 
tainly all  have  been  used  by  a  modern 
poet  who  naturally  speaks  the  words 
dissyllabically.  A  few  words  as  or,  ill, 
e'er,  have  established  themselves.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  liberty  of 
contraction  or  change  the  xvith  cen- 
tury poets  allowed  themselves  in  verse. 
"  Jin  the  middle  of  a  trisyllable,  if  un- 
accented, is  frequently  dropped,  or  so 
nearly  dropped  as  to  make  it  a  favourite 
syllable  in  trisyllabic  feet,"  Abb.  467, 
where  he  cites,  punishment,  cardinal, 

TRISSYLLABIC  MEASURES. 

Unmistakeable  trissyllabic  measures  occur  in  each  of  the  five 
places,  and  occasionally  two  or  even  three  occur  in  a  single  line. 
The  complete  lines  are  quoted  and  the  trissyllabic  measures  are 


willingly,  languishing,  fantastical,  re- 
sidue, promising  ; — easily,  prettily ; — 
hostility,  amity,  quality,  civility; — 
officer,  mariners,  ladyship,  beautiful, 
flourishes,  par(i)lous.  "Any  unaccented 
syllable  of  a  polysyllable  (whether  con- 
taining i  or  any  other  vowel)  may 
sometimes  be  softened  and  almost  ig- 
nored," Abb.  468,  as  barbarous,  com- 
pany, remedy,  implements,  enemy,  mes- 
sengers, passenger,  conference,  majesty 
"a  quasi-dissyllable,"  necessary,  sacrifi- 
cers,  innocent,  inventory,  sanctwary,  un- 
natural, speculative,  incredulous,  in- 
struments. It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  these  vowels  were  habitually 
omitted  in  solemn  speech.  Abb.  469, 
thus  explains  the  apparent  docking  of 
a  syllable  in  proper  names.  Abb.  470, 
makes  power,  jewel,  lower,  doing,  going, 
dying,  playing,  prowess,  etc.,  frequent- 
ly monosyllables  or  "  quasi-monosylla- 
bles."  Abb.  471,  remarks  that  "the 
plural  and  possessive  cases  of  nouns  in 
which  the  singular  ends  in  s,  se,  ss, 
ce,  and  ge  are  frequently  written,  and 
still  more  frequently  pronounced,  with- 
out the  additional  syllable,"  but  his 
instances  of  plurals  are  not  convincing. 
We  know  that  -ed  after  t,  d,  was  often 
lost  in  olden  time,  as  we  now  say  it 
hurt  for  it  hurted,  but  the  instances 
cited  in  Abb.  472,  by  no  means  estab- 
lish its  general  omission,  or  indeed  its 
necessary  omission  in  those  very  cases. 
Compare,  however,  Abb.  342. — Final 
-ed,  as  we  see  from  Gill,  was  so  regu- 
larly pronounced,  that  we  should  al- 
ways rather  keep  than  omit  it,  although 
Gill  allows  it  to  be  frequently  elided 
(supra  p.  937,  1.  35),  and  Abb.  474, 
shews  that  it  was  often  omitted  and 
pronounced  in  the  same  line.  "  Est 
in  superlatives  is  often  pronounced  st 
after  dentals  and  liquids.  A  similar 
euphonic  contraction  with  respect  to 
est  in  verbs  is  found  in  Early  English. 
Thus  '  bindest  '  becomes  '  binst,' 
'eatest'  becomes  'est.'  Our  'best' 
is  a  contraction  for  '  bet-est,'  "  Abb. 
473,  where  he  cites,  sweet'st,  kind'st, 
stern' st,secret'st,  eld'st,  dear'st,  loyal' st, 
great' st,  near'st,unpleasant'st,  strong'st, 
short' st,  common'st,  faithfull'st,  f  ar- 
rant* st. 
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italicised.  As  Mr.  Abbott  seeks  to  explain  away  many  of  these 
examples  by  contractions  and  softenings,  I  have  added  the  reference 
to  his  book  wherever  he  cites  the  example.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  has  not  noticed  many  of  these  instances. 

Look,  therefore,  Leww,  that  by  this 
league  and  marriage  3H6  3.  3,  18 
(542',  74). 

The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm 
to  us  3  HS  4,  2,  1  (545',  2). 

I  did  not  kill  thy  husband.  Why  then 
he  is  alive  R3  1,  2,  22  (558,  92). 

I  have  already.  Tush,  that  was  in  thy 
rage  R3  1,  2,  67  (559',  188). 

Madam,  we  did  ;  he  desires  to  make 
atonement  R3  1,  3,  20  (560',  35). 

My  lord,  good  morrow  /  Good  morrow, 
Ca-tes-by  R3  3,  2r  28  (573,  76). 

At  any  time  have  recourse  unto-  the 
princes  R8  3,  5,  26  (576,  109),  Abb. 
460. 

Thy  hack  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.  They 
say  H8  1,  2,  10  (595',  50). 

The  gentleman  is  learn'd,  and  a  most 
rare  speaker  H8  1,  2, 18  (596,  111). 

Melt  and  lament  for  her.  0  !  God's 
will !  much  better  H8  2,  3,  2  (602' 
12). 

Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp' d  on  the 
king's  coin  H»  3,  2,  87  (611,  325). 

Quite  from  their  nx.ure.  0  when  degree 
is  shaked  TC  1,  3,  5  (627, 101),  Abb. 
343,  in  reference  to  shaked. 

To  doubtful  fortunes  :  sequestering  from 
me  all  TC  3,  3,  1  (638,  8).  As  se- 
quester occurs,  supra  p.  931,  this 
might  he  possibly,  though  harshly, 
read:  To-  doubtful  fortunes  seques- 
t'ring  from  me  all,  pronouncing 


First  Measure  Trissyllabic. 
Barren  winter  with  his  wrathful  nip- 
ping cold  2  HS  2,  4,  1  (506',  3),  Abb. 

463. 
Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  these 

bars  against  me  R3  1,  2,  88  (560, 

235),  Abb.  466 
I  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  her 

R3  1,  1,  10  (557,  84),  Abb.  456. 
Naught  to  do  with  Mistress  Shore  !  I 

tell  thee,  feUow  R3  1, 1, 13  (557, 98). 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this 

kingdom  H8  3,  2,  91  (611,  339). 
In  election  for  the  Roman  empery  TA 

1,  1,  3  (688',  22). 

Second  Measure  Trissyllabic. 

When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow' d, 
and  digested  H*  2,  2,  18  (445,  56). 

Succeedw^r  his  father  Bolingbroke,  did 
reign  H6  2,  5,  11  (479',  83). 

A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatch-ed  to  the 
world  R3  4,  1,  19  (579,  55).  This 
seems  more  probable  than  the  pro- 
nunciation of  hatch' d  as  one  syllable, 
throwing  an  emphasis  on  thou.  The 
folio,  however,  reads  hatcht. 

That  would  I  learn  of  you,  As  one  that 
are  best  acquainted  with  her  humour 
R3  4,  4,  79  (584,  269).  Observe  the 
construction,  you  as  one  that  are. 

Be  chosm  with  jt?r0elamati-ons  to-day 
TA  1,  1,  25  (690,  190),  Abb.  479. 

Third  Measure  Trissyllabic. 

SThis  is  by  far  the  most  common 
most  musical  position  of  the  tris- 
syllabic  measure.] 
(3rouch  for  employment    But  pardon, 

gentles  all.    H5  1,  prol.  (439,  8). 
Appear  before  us  ?     We'll  yet  enlarge 

that  man  H*  2,  2,  18  (445,  56). 
These  English  monster*  /  My  Lord  of 

Cambridge  here  H6  2,  2,  26  (445', 

85). 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony 

H5  4,  1,  67  (457,  256). 
And  then  we'll  try  what  these  dastard. 

Frenchmen  dare  R*  1,  4,  17  (474', 

111). 
Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles. 

[Or  else  :  Myself  had  notice  of  your 

conventicles]  2H6  3, 1,  25  (509, 166). 
To  prove  him  tyrant  this  reason  may 

suffice  3  H6  3,  3,  18  (542',  71). 


Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell 

ourselves  TC  4, 4, 14  (643,  42). 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 

C  3,  3,  47  (674',  98). 
Than  gilt  his  trop%  :  the  breasts  of 

Hecuba  C  1,  3,  8  (657',  43). 
The  graves  stood  tenantless  and  the 

sheeted  dead  H  1,  1T  50  (812',  115), 

Abb.  468,  cited  in  the  index  only,  as 

explained  by  that  article,  see  supra 

p.  940,  col.  2. 
As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take 

noteH  1,  2,  16(814,  108). 
My  father's  broker,  but  no  more  like 

my  father  H  1,  2,  20  (814,  152). 
Been  thus  encounter' d.    A  figure  like 

your  father  H  1,  2,  43  (814',  199). 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or  woe  upon  thy 

life  Oth  3,  3,  130  (896,  366). 
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As  Dian's  visage  is  now  begrim'd  or 
black  Oth  3,  3,  135  (896,  387). 

Comfort  forswear  me  !  Unkindness  may 
do  much  Oth  4,  2,  74  (903,  159). 

Fourth  Measure  Trissyllabic. 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we 

stretch  our  eye  H5  2,  2,  18  (445,  55). 
Which  haply  by  much  company  might 

be  urged  R3  2,  2,  38  (569,  137). 
Then  is  he  more  beholdw^  to  you  than  I 

R'  3,  1,  40  (571',  107). 
I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on 

horseback  H8  1,  1,  4  (592',  8). 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive 

me  frankly  H8  2,  1,  28  (600,  81). 
Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  queen 

H*  2,  2,  48  (602,  136). 
To  see    the    battle.       Hector,   whose 

pati-ence  TC  1,  2,  4  (623',  4). 
Co-rivall'd  greatness.    Either  to  har- 

bour  fled  TC  1,  3,  2  (626',  44). 
Let  me  not  think  on't — Frailty,   thy 

name  is  woman  H  1,  2, 20  (814, 146). 
This  hideous  rashness,  answer  my  life, 

my  judgment  KL  1, 1,  40  (848',  153), 

Abb.  364,  cited  in  the  index  only,  to 

explain  the  subjunctive  mood. 
On  thy  too  ready  hearm^  ?  Disloyal  ! 

No  Cy  3,  2,  1  (956',  6). 

Fifth  Measure  Trissyllabic. 
The  citizens  are  mum,  and  speak  not  a 

word  R3  3,  7,  2  (576,  3). 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of 

wrath  R3  5,  3,  35  (588',  110). 
Turns  what  he  list.     The  king  will 

know  him  one  day. 
Pray  God  he  do  !   he'll  never  know 

himself  else  H8  2,  2,  9  (601,  22). 
Or  maid  it  not  mine  too  ?    Or  which  of 

your  friends  H8  2,  4,  9  (604,  29). 
However,  yet  there  is  no  breach ;  when 

it  comes  H8  4,  1,  40  (613,  106). 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness;  checks 

and  disasters  TC  1,  3,  1  (626,  5). 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.    Who 

deserves  greatness  C  1,  1,  50  (656', 


180) ;  or  we  may  contract  did't,  and 

beginning  with  an  accented  syllable 

after  the  pause  thus  avoid  the  trissyl- 

labic  measure. 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.      He 

that  depends  C  1,  1,  50  (655',  183). 
Except  immortal  Csesar;   speakiw^  of 

Brutus  JC  1,  1,  30  (765',  60). 
Of  each  new-hatch' d,  unfledged  com- 

rade.  Beware  H  1,  3,  8  (815',  65). 

Two  Measures  Trissyllabic. 
Of  your  great  predecessor  king  Edward 

the  third  Hs  1,   2,  25  (442',  248), 

Abb.  469.    The  Collier  MS.  avoids 

the    two    trissyllabic    measures    by 

reading  Edward  third. 
Foul  dev*7,  for  God's  sake  hence,  and 

trouble  us  not  R3  1,  2,  9  (558',  50). 
Either  heav'n  with  lightning  strike  the 

murderer  dead  R3  1,  2,  9  (558',  64). 
I  hope   so.     I  know  so.     But  gentle 

Lady  Anne  R3  1,  2,  39  (559,  114). 
Into  a  general  prophecy  :    That  this 

tempest  H8  1,  1,  20  (593',  92). 
My  surveyor  is  false;  the  o'er-great 

cardinal  H8  1,  1,  57  (594',  222). 
To  oppose  your  cunning,  you're  meek 

and  humble-mouth'd  H8  2,   4,  18 

(604',  107). 
A  royal  lady,  spake  one  the  least  word 

that  might  H8  2,  4,  25  (605,  153), 

Abb.  18,  344  for  construction  only. 
Amidst  the  other  ;  whose  medicinable 

eye  TC  1,  3,  5  (627,  91). 
My  surname  Coriolanus;   the  painful 

service  C  4,  5,  42  (678,  74). 
Of  impious  stubbornness;  'tis  unmanly 

grief  H  1,  2,  16  (813',  94). 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.    A 

kind  of  conquest  Cy  3, 1,  5  (956,  22). 


Three  Measures  Trissyllabic. 

To  the  (ftscontented  members,  the  mu- 
tinous parts  C  1,  1,  33  (655,  115), 
Abb.  497,  quoted  in  the  index  only. 

Given  to  captivity  me,  and  my  utmost 
hope  Oth  4,  2,  29  (902,  51). 

The  following  instances  are  not  so  well  marked  as  the  preceding, 
and  many  readers  would  account  for  them  by  an  elision ;  but,  the 
commonness  of  trissyllabic  measures  being  now  established,  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  such  a  violent  remedy.  Such  trissyllabic 
measures  as  the  following  are  frequent  enough  in  modern  poetry, 
where  the  lightness  of  the  first  syllable  in  the  measure  (depending 
on  the  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  measure,) 
would  make  the  use  of  the  three  syllables  as  a  measure  and  a 
half,  appear  weak  or  antiquated.  But  Shakspere  has  no  such 
scruples. 
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Light  Trissyllabic  Measures. 

Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  per- 
form'd  TS  ind.  1,  25  (230,  87), 
Abb.  472.  Writers  in  the  xviith 
century  would  use  naf  rally  and  even 
said  (naet-rseh"),  as  we  now  frequently 
hear  (naetsh-rBh').  But  the  real 
number  of  syllables  in  the  word  ap- 
pears from — 

Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. 
R3  i;  2,  9  (558',  60). 

"Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit, 
?  unnat'rally.  3H<5  1,  1,  95  (528', 
193). 

Your  high  profession  sp' ritual  that 
again  H8  2,  4,  18  (604',  117),  or 
sriiritui  that,  a  tetrasyllable  mea- 
sure, felt  as  a  trissyllabic. 

Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  per- 
petually  RL  686  (1020'). 

For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous,  that 
good  fellow  H8  2,  2,  47  (602,  133). 

His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness 
AC  1,  4,  3  (915,  26). 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire 
stands  H  1,  1,  50  (812',  119),  Abb. 
204,  for  the  use  of  upon. 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  in  the  receiv- 
ing earth  H5  1,  prol.  (439,  27). 

Why  so  hath  this,  both  by  the  father 
and  mother  R3  2,  3,  15  (569',  21). 


I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcis-ed 

dog  Oth  5,  2,  172  (910,  355). 
To  the  king  I'll  say't,  and  make  my 

vouch  as  strong  H8  1,  1,  40  (594, 

157). 
To  the  water  side  I  must  conduct  your 

grace  H8  2,  1,  30  (600,  95). 
In    following  this    usurping    Henr-y 

3H61,  1,  32  (527,81). 
Not  well  dispos'd,  the  mind  growing 

once  corrupt  H8  1,  2,  18  (596,  116). 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,   but  being 

wrought  Oth  5,  2,  172  (910,  351). 
Out,  loath-ed  medicine  !  hated,  potion 

hence  !W$Z,  2,  61  (172,  264). 
Into  your  own  hands,  Cardinal  by  ex- 
tortion H8  3,  2,  77  (610',  285). 
Would  seem  hyperboles.    At  this  fusty 

stuff  TC  1,  3,  8  (627',  161). 
That  shews  good  husbandry  for  the 

Volscian  state  C  4,  7,  5  (681,  22). 
The  senator*  and  patricians  love  him 

too  C  4,  7,  7  (681',  30). 
To  justice  continence  and  nobility  TA 

1,  1,  2  (688,  15). 
A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in 

anger  H  1,  2,  62  (815,  232),  Abb.  468, 

cited  in  index  only. 
Your    mystery,    your    mjstery :    nay 

dispatch  Oth  4,  2,  19  (902,  30). 
Effect  of  courtesy,   dues  of  gratitude 

KL  2,  4,  55  (860,  182). 
My  speculative  and  officed  instruments 

Oth  1,  3,  55  (884',  271). 


ALEXANDRINE  VERSES. 

Shakspere  seems  never  to  hesitate  to  use  a  pure  Alexandrine  or 
six-measure  line  when  it  suits  his  convenience.  Such  lines  also 
occasionally  contain  trissyllabic  measures.  Some  of  these  Alexan- 
drines are  well  marked,  in  others  the  last  word  has  such  a  strong 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  two  that  both  final  syllables  fall  on 
the  ear  rather  as  an  addition  to  the  last  measure,  a  mere  superfluous 
syllable,  than  a  distinct  measure  by  themselves.  See  supra  p.  649, 
1.  1 .  These  two  cases  will  be  separately  classed. 

Mr.  Abbott  is  always  very  unwilling  to  admit  Alexandrines. 
He  says  :  "  A  proper  Alexandrine  with  six  accents,  such  as  '  And 
now  |  by  winds  |  and  waves  |  my  life  |less  limbs  |  are  tossed ' — 
DRYDEN,  is  seldom  found  in  Shakespeare,"  Abb.  493,  but  he  admits 
also  that  lines  with  five  accents  are  rare,  supra  p.  929,  n.  1.  As 
he  intentionally  confuses  the  number  of  accents  (or  syllables  bear- 
ing a  stress)  with  the  number  of  measures,  he  and  I  naturally  view 
verses  from  different  points.  The  true  Alexandrine  has  a  pause  at 
the  end  of  the  third  measure.  It  consists  therefore  of  two  parts  of 
three  measures  each.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  heroic  French 
Alexandrine,  where  there  must  be  a  natural  pause  in  the  sense  as 
well  as  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Now  such  Alexandrines  Mr.  Abbott 
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calls  "Trimeter  couplets — of  two  verses  of  three  accents  each," 
Alb.  500,  an  entirely  new  conception,  whereby  normal  Alexan- 
drines are  made  to  be  no  Alexandrines  at  all.  The  rule  of  termi- 
nating the  third  measure  with  a  word  is,  however,  not  so  strictly 
followed  by  English  as  by  French  and  German  writers.  Every  one 
admits  that  the  final  line  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  is  an  Alexan- 
drine, or  at  least  has  six  measures.  Now  in  the  55  stanzas  of  the 
Faery  Queen,  Book  1,  Canto  1, 1  find  44  perfect  Alexandrines  (Mr. 
Abbott's  Trimeter  Couplets),  9  in  which  the  third  measure  does  not 
end  with  a  word,  and  2  (stanzas  30  and  42)  in  which,  although  the 
third  measure  ends  with  a  word,  the  sense  allows  of  no  pause.  This 
is  quite  enough  to  establish  the  rule  for  Shakspere's  contemporaries, 
to  shew  that  Mr.  Abbott's  Trimeter  Couplets  must  be  considered  as 
regular  Alexandrines,  and  to  admit  of  the  non-termination  of  a  word 
with  the  third  measure,  which  is  inadmissible  in  French.  Mr.  Abbott 
begins  by  noting  Alexandrines  which  are  only  so  in  appearance, 
"the  last  foot  containing  two  extra  syllables,  one  of  which  is 
slurred"  (a  term  phonetically  unintelligible  to  me)  Abb.  494. 
These  are  those  previously  mentioned,  and  instanced  below.  But 
Mr.  Abbott  allows  these  two  superfluous  syllables  to  be  inserted 
"  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  foot,"  Abb.  495,  without  having 
any  value  in  the  verse.  Thus,  "  The  flux  |  of  company.  |  Anon  |  a 
carejless  herd,"  AY  2,  1,  6  (210',  52),  is  made  to  have  only  five 
"feet,"  i.e.  measures,  as  is  also  "  To  call  |  for  recompense  :  (ap- 
pear! it  to  |  your  mind,"  TC  3,  3,  1  (637',  3),  and  so  on.  This 
may  do  for  "  scanners,"  but  will  not  do  for  listeners.  These  lines 
have  distinctly  six  measures,  with  the  true  pause.  "  In  other  cases 
the  appearance  of  an  Alexandrine  arises  from  the  non-observance  of 
contractions,"  Abb.  496.  These  "  contractions"  would  have  a  re- 
markably harsh  effect  in  the  instances  cited,  even  if  they  were 
possible.  No  person  accustomed  to  write  verses  could  well  endure 
lines  thus  divided:  "I  dare)  abide]  no  longer  (454). |  Whither 
(466)  should  |  I  fly,"  M  4,  2,  34  (803',  73).  The  line  belongs 
to  two  speeches,  and  should  may  be  emphatic.  "  She  lejvell'd  at  | 
ouTp{ir\poSe(s)  (471),  and,  j  being  (470)  royal,"  AC  5,  2,  123  (943, 
339).  Here  there  are  two  trissyllabic  measures,  and  no  Alexandrine. 
"All  morjtal  conse|quence(s)  (471)  have  |  pronounced  |  me  thus," 
M  5,  3,  1  (807,  5).  "As  misjers  do  |  by  beggars  (454);  |  neither 
(466)  gave  |  to  me,"  TC  3,  3,  30  (639,  142).  Here  to  me  are  two 
superfluous  syllables.  I  should  be  sorry  to  buy  immunity  from 
Alexandrines  at  the  dreadful  price  of  such  Procrustean  "  scansion." 
Abb.  497,  adduces  a  number  of  lines  which  he  calls  "apparent 
Alexandrines,"  and  says  they  "  can  be  explained"  that  is,  reduced  to 
five  measures,  "by  the  omission  of  unemphatic  syllables."  The 
effect  is  often  as  harsh  as  in  those  just  cited.  Abb.  498,  calls  a 
number  of  Alexandrines  "doubtful,"  because  by  various  con- 
trivances, reading  "on"  for  "upon"  and  so  on,  he  can  reduce  them 
to  five  measures.  But  is  this  a  legitimate  method  of  deducing  a 
poet's  usage?  Another  contrivance  is  to  throw  the  two  first  or 
two  last  syllables  into  a  line  by  themselves,  Abb.  499.  Finally  we 
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have  the  "  Trimeter  Couplet"  (500,  501),  " the  comic  trimeter" 
(502),  and  "apparent  trimeter  couplets"  (503),  of  which  enough 
has  "been  said.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  see  Mr.  Abhott's 
method  of  avoiding  the  acknowledgment  of  Alexandrines  in  Shak- 
spere,  reference  is  made  to  all  the  passages  in  which  he  cites  the 
following  examples  with  that  intention. 

Well-marked  Alexandrines. 


Whose  honour  heav-en  shield  from 
soil !  e'en  he  escapes  not  H8  1,  2,  6 
(595,  26). 

The  monk  might  be  deceiv'd,  and  that 
'twas  dang'rous  for  him  H8  1,  2,  32 
(596',  179),  Abb.  501. 

Pray  for  me  !  I  must  now  forsake  ye  : 
the  last  hour  H8  2, 1,  32  (600',  132). 

His  highness  having  lived  so  long  with 
her  and  she  H8  2,  3,  1  (602',  2). 

Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp, 
the  which  H8  2,  3,  1  (602',  7). 

As  soul  and  body's  severing.  Alas  ! 
poor  lady !  H8  2,  3,  3  (602',  16). 

More  worth  than  empty  vanities,  yet 
prayers  and  wishes  H8  2,  3,  22  (603, 
69). 

O'ertopping  woman's  power.  Madam, 
you  do  me  wrong  H8  2,  4,  17  (604', 
88). 

And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these 
cudgell'd  scars  H5  5, 1,  27  (464',  94), 
Abb.  501. 

A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing 
pleasing  tongue  R3  1,  1,  11  (557, 
94),  Abb.  498. 

Say  that  I  slew  them  not.  Why  then 
they  are  not  dead  R3 1,  2,  20  (558', 
89),  Abb.  500,  cited  in  index  only. 

I  did  not  kill  thy  husband.  Why  then 
he  is  alive  R3  1,  2,  22  (558,  9). 

I  would  I  knew  thy  heart.  'Tis  figured 
in  my  tongue  R3  1,  2,  69-79  (559', 
192-202).  These  six  Alexandrines 
are  by  some  considered  to  be  twelve 
six-syllable  lines,  and,  as  there  is  an 
odd  line  of  six  syllables,  v.  203,  there 
is  considerable  ground  for  this  sup- 
position. We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  Alexandrines  are  very 
common  in  R3,  and  that  the  odd  line 
can  be  explained  by  an  amphistych, 
supra  p.  928,  n.  1,  Abb.  500. 

And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arm,  and  kindly 
kiss'd  my  cheek  R3  2,  2,  9  (568,  24). 

Which  since  succeeding  ages  have  re- 
edified  R3  3,  1,  20  (571,  71),  Abb. 
494,  cited  in  index  only. 

Thou'rt  sworn  as  deeply  to  effect,  what 
we  intend  R3  3,  1,  70  (572,  158), 
Abb.  497. 


She  intends  unto  his  holiness.     I  may 

perceive  H8  2,  4,  31  (605',  235). 
His  practices  to  light.   Most  strangely. 

0,  how,  how  ?  fl8  3,  2,  8  (608,  28). 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,  then 

the  thing  of  courage  TO  1,   3,   2 

(626',  51). 
Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca ;  and  be't  of 

less  expect  TO  1,  3,  4  (626',  70). 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow 

factions  TO  1,  3,  5  (627,  80). 
What  honey  is  expected.   Degree  being 

vizarded  TO  1,  3,  5  (627,  83). 
And  sanctify  their  numbers.     Prophet 

may  you  be  !  TO  3, 2,  49  (637',  190). 
To  call  for  recompense.    Appear  it  to 

your  mind  TO   3,   3,   1    (637',  3). 

Abb.  458  (miscited  as  v.  8),  495. 
In  most  accepted  pain.    Let  Diomedes 

hear  him  TO  3,  3,  3  (638,  30). 
Not  going  from  itself:  but  eye  to  eye 

opposed  TO  3,  3,  28  (638',  107). 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.    Nature, 

what  things  there  are  TO  3,  3,  29 

(639,  127). 
In  monumental  mockery.      Take  the 

instant  way  TO  3,  33,  1  (639, 153). 
To  see  us  here  unarm' d  :    I  have  a 

woman's  longing  TO  3,  3,  41  (640, 

237). 
And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed ;  faith,  tell 

me  true  TO  4,  1,  18  (641,  51). 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedi- 
tion C  3,   1,  42  (669',   70),  Abb. 

497,  cited  in  index  only. 
Insult  without  all  reason,  where  gentry, 

title,  wisdom  C  3,  1,  62  (670,  144), 

Abb.  501,  cited  in  index  only. 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  con- 
sider; think  C  3,  3,  26  (674,  49), 

Abb.  512,  where  think  is  treated  as 

a  separate  "  interjectional  line." 
As  'tis  to  laugh  at  'em.     My  mother, 

you  wot  well  C  4,  1,  5  (675',  27). 
Whose  house,  whose  bed,  whose  meal, 

and  exercise  C  4,  4,  7  (677,  14). 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the 

Volsces  C  4,  5,  42  (678,  72). 
Therefore  away  with  her,  and  use  her 


as  ye  will  TA  2,  3, 


>,  166). 
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Witness  this  wretched  stump,  witness 
these  crimson  lines  TA  5, 2, 6  (708,22). 

And  when  he's  sick  to  death,  let  not 
that  part  of  nature  Tim  3,  1,  15 
(749',  64). 

The  memory  he  green  and  that  it  us 
befitted  H  1,  2,  1  (813,  2). 

'Tis  sweet  and  cdmmendable  in  your 
nature,  Hamlet  H  1,  2,  16  (813', 
87),  Abb.  490,  who  accentuates  com- 
mendable, agreeably  to  MV  1,  1,  23 
(182,  111),  in  which  case  there  are 
two  trissyllabic  measures  in  the  line. 

That  father  lost,  lost  his,  and  the  sur- 
vivor bound  H  1,  2,  16  (813',  90). 

Are  burnt  and  purged  away.  But  that 
I  am  forbid  H  1,  5,  10  (817',  13). 

The  sway,  revenue,  execution  of  the  rest 
KL  1,  1,  37  (848',  139),  Abb.  497, 
cited  in  the  index  only. 

When  pow'r  to  flatt'ry  bows  ?  To 
plainness  honour's  bound  KL  1,  1, 
40  (848',  150),  Abb.  501,  cited  in 
the  index  only. 

Of  such  a  thing  as  thou,  to  fear,  not  to 
delight  Oth  1,  2,  27  (881',  71),  Abb. 
405,  for  the  construction  only. 

Hath  this  extent,  no  more.  Rude  am 
I  in  my  speech  Oth  1,  3, 32  (883,  81). 


In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet,  by  your 

gracious  patience  Oth  I,  3,  32  (883, 

89). 
Is  once  to  be  resolv'd.    Exchange  me 

for  a  goat  Oth  3,  3,  74  (894,  180). 
Matching  thy  inference.    'Tis  not  to 

make  me  jealous.   Oth  3,  3,  74  (894, 

183). 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and 

prayer   Oth  3,  4,  24  (897,  40). 
And  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what 

she  shall  be  Oth  4,  1,  35  (899',  74). 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would 

thou  hadst  ne'er  been  born  Oth  4,  2, 

31  (902',  69). 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  ?  who 

keeps  her  company  ?  Oth  4,  2,  70 

(903,  137). 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we 

serve  's  away  AC  3,  1,  3  (924',  15). 
Some    wine,    within    there,   and   our 

viands!     Fortune  knows  AC  3,  11, 

28  (929',  73). 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger 

brown,  yet  ha'  we  AC  4, 8, 3  (935, 20). 
And  in  's  spring  became  a  harvest, 

lived  in  court  Cy  1,  1,  11  (944',  46). 
Such  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon 

yourself  P  1,  2,  12  (979',  66). 


Lightly -marked  Alexandrines, 
or  Verses  of  Five  Measures  with  Two  Superflwus  Syllables. 


And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my 

ignorance  R3  3,  7,  25  (577,  113), 

Abb.  487. 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical 

R3  3,  7,  28  (577, 118). 
All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny 

R3  4,  4,  58  (583',  217). 
Which  I  do  well;  for  1  am  sure  the 

emperor  H8  1,  1,  42  (594',  186). 
Wherein  ?    and  what  taxation  ?    My 

lord  cardinal   H8  1,  2,  8  (595.  38). 
That's  Christian  care  enough  for  living 

murmurers  H8  2,  2,  47  (602,  131). 
Is  our  best  having.     By  my  troth  and 

maidenhead  H«  2,  3,  6  (602',  23). 
But  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too 

much  lenity  3H6  2,  6,  1  (537',  22). 
Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with 

modesty  3  H*  3,  2,  61  (540',  84). 
I  that  am  rudely  stamp'd  and  want 

love's  majesty   R3  1,  1,  1  (556,  16), 

Abb.  467,  cited  in  index  only. 
Lord    Hastings  was  to    her    for   his 

delivery  R3  1, 1,  8  (557,  75),  Abb. 

494,  cited  in  index  only. 
I  was :    but  I  do  find  more  pain  in 

banishment  R3  1,  3,  54  (562,  168). 
Go  to,  I'll  make  ye  know  your  times  of 

bu-si-ness  H8  2,  2,  24  (601',  72), 


bust-ness  in  three  syllables,  as  usual 

in  Shakspere. 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  ?  My  lord 

cardinal  H*  2,  4,  26  (605,  156). 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong, 

lord  cardinal  H83,  1,  13  (606',  48). 
You're  full  of  heav'nly  stuff",  and  bear 

the  inventory  H8  3,  2,  53  (609, 137). 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear  :  I  shall 

assuredly  H8  4,  2,  17  (614',  92). 
'Tis  like  a  pardon  after  executi-on  H8 

4,  2,  31  (615,  121). 
Heav'n  knows  how  dearly !    My  next 

poor  petiti-on  H8  4,  2,  37  (615, 138). 
He  chid  Andromache  and  struck  his 

armourer  TC  1,  2,  4  (623',  6). 
They  tax  our  policy  and  call  it  cowar- 
dice TC  1,  3,  10  (627',  197). 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like 

butterflies  TC  3,  3,  24  (638',  78). 
The    reasons    are    more    potent   and 

heroical  TC  3,  3,  33  (639',  181). 
Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with   arts 

and  exercise  TC  4,  4,  29  (643,  80). 
Like  labour  with  the  rest,  where  the 

other  instruments  C  1,  1,  31  (655, 

104). 
And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 

C  1,  1,  31  (655, 106). 
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ShaTssperian  "Resolutions"  Dissyllables  corresponding  to  Modern  Monosyllables. 

The  following  instances  of  the  resolution  of  one  syllable  into  two, 
(as  they  seem  to  modern  readers,  who  in  fact  have  run  two  sylla- 
bles together,)  are  so  marked  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
that  they  were  cases  of  actual  accepted  and  familiar  dissyllabic  pro- 
nunciation. They  occur  in  the  most  solemn  and  energetic  speeches, 
where  the  resolution  at  present  would  have  a  weak  and  traily  effect, 
such  as  no  modern,  even  in  direct  imitation  of  an  old  model,  would 
venture  to  write.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  all  the  cases 
were  habitually  dissyllabic,  and  that  those  numerous  cases,  where 
they  appear  to  be  monosyllabic  as  at  present,  must  be  explained  as 
instances  of  trissyllabic  measures,  Alexandrines,  or  lines  with  two 
superfluous  syllables. 

Mr.  Abbott,  however,  by  his  heading  "  lengthening  of  words," 
Abb.  477,  seems  to  consider  the  modern  usage  to  be  the  normal 
condition,  and  the  resolution  to  be  the  licence.  Historically  this 
view  is  incorrect,  and  the  practise  of  orthoepists,  though  subject 
to  the  objection  that  "  they  are  too  apt  to  set  down,  not  what 
is,  but  what  [they  imagine]  ought  to  be,"  Abb.  479, — is  all  the 
other  way.  See  Gill  on  Synaeresis,  supra  p.  937.  Abb.  481,  ob- 
serves that  "  monosyllables  which  are  emphatic  either  (1)  from 
their  meaning,  as  in  the  case  of  exclamations,  or  (2)  from  their  use 
in  antithetical  sentences,  or  (3)  which  contain  diphthongs,  or  (4) 
vowels  preceding  r,  often  take  the  place  of  a  foot."  The  examples 
Abb.  481-486,  are  worth  studying,  but  except  in  the  case  of  r,  they 
appear  to  be  explicable  rather  by  pauses,  four-measure  lines,  acci- 
dentally or  purposely  defective  lines,  and  such  like,  than  by  making 
go-od,  bo-ot,  go-ad,  fri-ends,  etc.,  of  two  syllables,  or  daughte-r, 
siste-r,  murde-r,  horro-rs,  ple-asure,  etc.,  of  three  syllables,  which 
would  be  quite  opposed  to  anything  we  know  of  early  pronuncia- 
tion. I  have,  however,  referred  to  all  Mr.  Abbott's  observations 
on  the  following  citations. 

Miscellaneous  Resolutions.  and  Fletcher  pleasures  is  the  last  word 

And  come  against  us  in  foil  pu-is-sance  of  the  line,  which  may  in  each  case 

2H*  1,  3,  14  (414',  77).  have  had  only  four  measures  with 

Here's  Glou-ces-ter  a  foe  to  citizens  one  superfluous  syllable.    The  word 

H6 1,  3,  25  (473,  62).  pleasure  occurs  very  frequently  in 

Abominable  Glouce-ster,  guard  thy  head  Shakspere,  and,  apparently,  always 

H6  1,  3,  33  (473',  87).  as  a  dissyllable,  except  m  this  one 

Well,  let  them  rest.     Come  hither,  passage.    This  leads  us  to  suppose 

Ca-tes-by.   R3  3,  1,  70  (572, 157).  the  hne  to  have  only  four  measures, 

Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  le-opard  thus:    You  have   done  |  our  plea-| 

HS  1,  5,  5  (475,  31),  Abb.  484.  -sures  much    grace  |  fair  la-|dies, 

Divinest  cre-ature,  Asteea's  daughter  just  as  the  next  line  but  three  :  You 

H6   1,   6,   2    (475,  4),     Abb.   479,  have    ad-|ded    worth  |  unto' t  |  and 

where  he  cites  :  You  have  done  our  lus-|  tre  ;  which  again  is  closely  fol- 

ple-asures  much  grace,  fair    ladies  lowed  by  a  line  of  three  measures  : 

Tim  1,  2,  37  (745',  151).    Although  I  am  |  to  thank]  you  for*  t  ^shewing 

he  corroborates  this  division  by  some  the,  probably  designedly,  irregular 

passages  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  character  of  the  whole  comphmen- 

cited  from  ( S.  ?)  Walker, without  com-  tary  speech. 

plete  reference,  it  must  surely  be  a  mis-  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regi- 

take.  In  the  passages  from  Beaumont  ment  R3  5,  3,  10  (587',  29). 
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His  regi-ment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least       The  Terminations,  -tion,  -sion. 


R3  5,  3,  11  (587',  37). 

But  deck'd  with  di-amonds  and  Indian 
stones  3  H6  3,  1,  16  (539,  63). 

These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extra- 
ordinary H4  3,  1,  11  (395',  41). 

Afford  no  extra-ordinary  gaze  H*  3,  2, 
3  (398,  78). 

The  false  revolting  Normans  thor-ough 
thee  2H6  4, 1,  26  (515',  87),  Abb  An. 

To  shew  her  bleeding  body  thor-ough, 
Rome  RL  1851  (1030'). 

To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vauah-an, 
Grey  R3  1,  3,  102  (563',  333).  This 
name  appears  to  be  always  dissylla- 
bic. See  the  next  two  instances. 

"With  them  Sir  Thomas  Vaugh-an, 
prison-ers  R3  2,  4,  24  (570,  43). 

With  Rivers,  Vaugh-an,  Grey ;  and  so 
'twill  do  R3  3,  2,  25  (573,  67). 

Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buri-ed  H5  3, 
3, 1  (450, 9),  Abb.  474,  cited  in  index 
only. 

The  lustful  Edward's  title  buri-ed 
3H63,  2,81  (541,  129). 

That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buri-ed 
R3  2,  1,  26  (567,  90). 

All  circumstances  well  consider-ed  R3 
3,  7,  30  (577',  176),  Abb.  474. 

Please  it,  your  Grace,  to  be  advertis-ed 
2  H*  4,  9,  7  (521,  23). 

For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertis-ed 
3H*2,  1,  18  (533,  116). 

As  I  by  friends  am  well  advfrtis-ed 
R3  4,  4,  163  (586,  501),  Abb.  491. 

And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chds- 
tis-ed  R3  4,  4,  88  (584',  331),  Abb. 
491. 

Tybalt  is  gone  and  Romeo  banish-ed 
RJ  3,  2,  12  (727',  69)  ;  3,  2,  19 
(728',  113).  So  unwilling  are  mo- 
dern actors  to  pronounce  this  -ed, 
that  I  have  heard  the  line  left  imper- 
fect, or  eked  out  by  repeating — 
banisht,  banisht. 

Sanctuary. 

Go  thou  to  sancfry  and  good  thoughts 

possess  thee  R3  4,  1,  28  (579,  94) 

Abb.  468. 
Of  blessed  sane-fry  !  not  for  all  this 

land  R3  3,  1,  13  (571,  42). 
Have  taken  sanc-tua-ry ;    the  tender 

princes  R3  3,  1,  11  (570',  28). 
You  break  not  sanc-tua-ry  in  seizing 

him  R3  3,  1,  14  (571,  47). 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanc-tu-a-ry  men 

R3  3,  1,  14  (571,  56). 


Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish 

na-tion 
Limps  after  in  base  imitati-on  KJ  2, 

1,  4  (362,  22).    This  is  not  meant 
for  a  rhyme,  it  occurs  in  blank  verse, 
and  if  it  rhymed,  the  second  line 
would  be  defective  by  a  whole  mea- 
sure.    As  it  stands,  the  first  line  has 
two  superfluous  syllables. 

With  titles    blown    from    adulati-on. 

H*  4,  1,  67  (457,  271). 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocati-on 

H«  1,  2,  49  (471',  80). 
First  will  I  see  the  coronati-on  3  H6  2, 

6,  22  (538',  96). 

Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observati-on  3  H6 

2,  6,  25  (538',  108). 

0  then  hurl  down  their  indignati-on 

R3  1,  3,  63  (562',  220). 
Give  me  no  help  in  lamentati-on  R3  2, 

2,  20  (568,  66). 

To  sit  about  the  coronati-on  R3  3,  1, 

74  (572,  173). 
It  is  and  wants  but  nominati-on  R3  3, 

4,  3  (574,  5). 
Divinely  bent  to  meditati-on  R3  3,  7, 

13,  (576',  62). 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditati-on  R3  3, 

7,  16  (576',  73). 

And  hear  your  mother's  lamentati-on 

R3  4,  4,  2  (581',  14). 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamati-ons 

R3  4,  4,  29  (582',  153). 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbati-ons 

R3  5,  3,  45  (589,  161). 
A  buzzing  of  a  separati-on  H*  2,  1,  38 

(600',  148). 
Into  my  private  meditati-ons  H8  2,  2, 

22  (601',  66). 
Only  about  her  coronati-on  H8  3,  2, 

106  (611,  407). 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbati-on 

TO  1,  3,  3  (626',  59). 
As  he  being  drest  to  some  orati-on  TC 

1,  3,  8  (627',  166). 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundati-on 

C  3,  1,  91  (671,  206). 
Abated  captives  to  some  nati-on  C  3, 

3,  55  (675,  132). 

Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnati-on 
Tim  3,  1,  15  (749',  55). 

Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulati-on  JC  2,  3, 
1,  (773',  14). 

This  present  object  made  probati-on 
H  1,  1,  57  (812',  156). 

Of  Hamlet's  transformati-on ;  so  call 
it  H  2,  2,  1  (820,  5),  Abb.  479, 
where  he  observes  that  the  only 
other  instances  of  -ti-on  preceded  by 
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a  vowel  in  the  middle  of  a  line  which 
he  has  been  able  to  collect  are :  With 
observati-on  the  which  he  vents  AY 
2,  7,  8  (213',  41),  and :  Be  chosen 
with  proclamati-ons  to-day  TA  1,1, 
25  (690,  190),  but  when  preceded  by 
c,  as  in  action,  perfection,  affections, 
distraction,  election,  he  cites  six  in- 
stances. Numerous,  other  cognate 
cases,  cited  below,  prove,  however, 
that  such  rarity  was  merely  acciden- 
tal, and  not  designed.  The  instance 
cited  below  p.  952,  as  an  Alexandrine 
by  resolution,  Mr,  Abbott  would  pro- 
bably scan:  For  dep  |rava  jtion  to 
squarej  the  gen' jral  sex  TO  5,  2, 
102  (649, 132),  admitting  a  trissylla- 
bic  foot  to  avoid  an  Alexandrine. 

But  yet  an  un-ion  in  partiti-on  MN  3, 
2,  43  (171',  210). 

We  must  bear  all.  0  hard  conditi-on. 
H6  4,  1,  67  (457,  250). 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  conditi-on  H5 
4,  3,  10  (458',  63). 

Virtue  is  choked  with  foul  ambiti-on 
2  HS  3,  1,  25  (508',  143). 

Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condi- 
ti-on R3  1,  3,  35  (561',  108). 

Who  intercepts  my  expediti-on  ?  R3  4, 
4,  24  (582'  136). 

Thrice  fam'd  beyond  all  eruditi-on  TO 

2,  3,  93  (634',  254). 

I  dd  not  strain  at  the  positi-on  TO  3, 

3,  29  (638',  112). 

To  undercrest  your  good  additi-on  C  1, 

9,  11  (661',  72). 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  moti-on 

H82,,4,  31  (605',  233). 
God  shield  I  should  disturb  devoti-on 

RJ  4,  1,  24  (733,  41). 
Enforced  us  to  this  executi-on  R3  3,  5, 

16  (575',  46). 
To  do  some  fatal  executi-on  TA  2,  3,  3 

(694',  36). 
So  is  he  now  in  executi-on  JC  1,  1,  85 

(767',  301). 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  executi-on 

M  1,  2,  3  (788',  18). 
The  brightest    heav-en  of  inventi-on 

H5  1,  prol.  (439',  2). 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  questi-on 

H5  1,  1,  1  (439',  5). 
All  out  of  work  and  cold  for  acti-on 

H5  1,  2,  10  (441',  114). 
After  the  taste  of  much  correcti-on  H5 

2,  2,  17  (445,  51). 

To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehensi-on 

H6  2,  4,  37  (478',  102). 
To  ques-tion  of  his  apprehensi-on  3  H6 

3,  2,  80  (541, 122). 


Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumpti-on 
3H65,  6,  11  (554',  34). 

E'en  for  revenge  mock  my  destructi-on 
R3  5,  1,  3  (587,  9). 

To  keep  mine  honour  from  corrupti-on 
H8  4, 2,  12  (614,  71),  compare  :  Cor- 
mption  wins  not  more  than  honesty 
H«  3,  2,  109  (612, 445),  where  there 
must  be  a  trissyllabic  measure. 

To  us  in  our  electi-on  this  day  TA  1,  1, 
37  (690,  235). 

Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives  de- 
structi-on TA  2,  3,  3  (694',  50). 

Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  acti-on  TA 
5,  2,  4  (708,  17). 

When  sects  and  facti-ons  were  newly 
born  Tim  3,  5,  6  (752',  30). 

But  for  your  private  satisfacti-on  JC  2, 
2,  20  (773,  72). 

As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  rejlecti-on 
M  1,  2,  5  (788',  25). 

0  master!  what  a  strange  infecti-on 
Cy  3,  2,  1  (956',  3). 

For,  by  the  way,  I'll  sort  occasi-on 
R3  2,  2,  43  (569,  148). 

This  we  prescribe  through  no  phy- 

•    sici-an 

Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incisi-on 
R2  1,  1,  19  (357',  154).  The  quartos 
read  phisition,  the  first  two  folios 
physition.  Thus  justifying  the 
rhyme,  which  is  on  the  last  syllable. 

When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derisi-on 

Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  visi-on. 
MN  3,  2,  92  (173,  370).  The  rhyme 
is  on  the  -on,  to  make  it  on  the  -is- 
would  be  to  lose  a  measure  in  each 
verse. 

Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  divi- 
si-on  RJ  3,  4,  5  (730',  29). 

Jove,  Jove  !  this  shepherd's  passi-on 

Is  much  upon  my  fashi-on  AY  2,  4, 
19  (212,  61).  Observe  that  the 
rhyme  is  here  an  identical  one,  on 
the  final  syllable  -on,  as  in  the  two 
preceding  cases,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
double  rhyme  (pash'un,  fash-un)  like 
the  modern  (paesh-en,  fsesh-en),  as 
this  would  make  each  line  defective 
by  a  measure.  The  following  ex- 
amples shew  that  pas-si  on,  fash-i- 
-on,  were  really  trissyllables.  The 
apparent  double  rhyme  passion, 
fashion,  which  occurs  three  times,  is 
really  an  assonance  of  (-as-,  -ash-), 
and  will  be  so  treated  under  asso- 
nances, see  S  with  SH  and  Z,  below. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  on  this 
point,  because  readers  not  aware  of 
the  trissyllabic  nature  of  passion, 
fashion,  or  the  use  of  assonances  in 
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Shakspere,  might  by  such  rhymes  he 

led  to  imagine  the  change  of  -sion 

into   (-shun),    of  which    the    only 

trace  in  Shakspere's  time,  is  in  the 

anonymous    grammar    cited,    supra 

p.  916. 
Bear  with  him,  Brutus,  'tis  \mfashi-on 

JC  4,  3,  55  (782,  135). 
You  break  into  some  merry  passi-on 

TS  ind.  1,  27  (230,  97). 
1 A  re'  to  plead  Hortensio's  passi-on 
'  C  fa  ut '  that  loves  with  all  affecti-on 

TS  3,  1,  27  (240',  74). 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passi-on 

3H64,  4,  8  (547,19). 
I  feel  my  master's  passi-on  !  this  slave 

Tim  3,  1,  15  (749',  59). 
"Whilst  our  commissi-on  from  Rome  is 

read  H8  2,  4,  1  (603',  1). 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permissi-on 

JC  3,  1,  77  (776',  239). 

Other  Terminations  in  -ion. 
It  is  reli-gion  that  doth  make  vows 

kept; 
But  thou  has  sworn  against  religi-on 

KJ  3,  1,  53  (342',  279). 
Turns  insurrec-tion  to  religi-on  2  H4  1, 

1,  34  (41 1',  201). 

'Twas  by  rebelli-on  against  his  king 

3  H6  1,  1,  59  (527',  133). 
I  would  not  for  a  milli-on  of  gold  TA 

2,  1,  8  (693,  49). 

Could  never  be  her  mild  compani-on 

P  1,  1,  4  (977',  18). 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivi-on  TC  4,  5, 

72  (645',  167). 
Swill'd  with  the  wild    and  wasteful 

oce-an  H6  3,  1,  1  (448',  14). 

Final  -ience,  -ient,  -iousy  -iage, 

-ial,  -ier. 
Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  pati-ence 

MN  1,  1,  31  (162',  152). 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  pati- 

-ence  R3  1,  3,  73  (562',  248). 
Right  well,  dear  madam.      By  your 

pati-ence  R3  4,  1,  6  (578',  15). 
Then  pa-ti-ent-ty  hear  my  impa-ti-ence 

R3  4,  4,  32  (582',  156). 
To  see    the    battle.      Hector    whose 

pati-ence  TC  1,  2,  4  (623',  4). 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impati-ence 

J*C  2,  1,  63  (771',  248). 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  con- 

sci-ence  H8  2,  2,  11  (601,  28). 
For  policy  sits  above  consci-ence  Tim 

3,  2,  24  (750',  94). 

And  yet  'tis  almost  'gainst  my  con- 
sci-ence H  5,  2,  111  (845,  307). 


Know  the  whole  world  he  is  as  vali-ant 

TC  2,  3,  86  (634,  243). 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  vali-ant  H5  4, 

7,  53  (462,  187). 
"Were  not  revenge  suffici-ent  for  me 

3H6  1,  3,  10  (530,  26). 
If  you  should  smile  he  grows  impati-ent 

TS  ind.  1,  27  (230,  99). 
Be  pa-tient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 
"Who  can  be  pati-ent  in  such  extremes  ? 

3H6  1,  1,  109  (528',  214),  Abb.  476. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  pati-ent  R3  1, 

3,  50  (562,  157). 
How  fur-ious  and  impati-ent  they  be 

TA  2,  1,  14,  (693',  76). 
Than  the  sea  monster !    Pray,  sir,  be 

pati-ent  KL  1,  4,  89  (854,  283). 
Heav'n,  be  thou  graci-ous  to  none  alive 

H6  1,  4,  15  (474,  85). 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spaci-ous 

TA  2,  1,  25  (693',  113). 
Confess  yourself  wondrous  malici-ous 

C  1,  1,  29  (655,  91). 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambiti-ous, 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambiti-ous, 
Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambiti-ous  JC 

3,  2,  30  (777',  83.  91.  95.  98.  103). 
Therefore  'tis  certain  he  was  not  am- 
biti-ous JC  3,  2,  34  (778, 117),  where 
the  line  is  therefore  Alexandrine,  or 
rather  with  two  superfluous  syllables. 

"Why  so  didst  thou :  seem  they  religi- 
ous Hs  2,  2,  26  (445',  130). 

Methinks  my  lord  should  be  religi-ous 
H6  3,  1,  15  (480,  54). 

To  England's  king  in  lawful  mar-ri-age 
3  HO  3,  3,  15  (542,  57). 

Is  now  dishonour'd  by  this  new  mar- 
-riaffe3R?  4,  1,  14  (544',  33). 

And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marri-age 
RJ  4,  1,  4  (732',  11). 

For  honesty  and  decent  car-ri-age  H8 

4,  2,  37  (615,  145). 

Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substanti-al 

RJ  2,  2,  33  (720',  141). 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldi-er 

H4  1,  3,  6  (385',  64). 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldi-ers 

3  H6  3,  3,  55  (543',  204). 
The   counsellor    heart,    the  arm    our 

soldi-er  C  1,  1,  34  (655,  120). 
But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldi-er  JC 

4,  1,  12  (780,  28),  Abb.  479. 
You  say  you  are  a  better  soldi-er  JC  4, 

3,  20  (781,  51). 

Final  -or,  -ir,  -er,  after  a  Vowel. 
May -or,  farewell,  thou  dost  but  what 

thou  mayst  Ho  1,  3,  32  (473',  85). 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  may-or 

straight  H8  2,  1,  39  (600',  151). 
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The  we-ird  sisters  hand  in  hand  M  1, 

3, 12  (789',  31),  Abb.  484. 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  pow-ers  that 

the  queen  3  H6  5,  3,  1  (552,  7). 
But  you  have  pow-er  in  me  as  a  kins- 
man R3  3,  1,  41  (571',  109). 
The  greatest  strength  and  pow-er  he 

can  make  R3  4,  4,  138  (585',  449). 
But  she  with  vehement  pray-ers  urgeth 

still  RL  475  (1019). 
I  would  prevail  if  pray-ers  might  pre- 
vail H6  3,  1,  20  (480',  67). 
With  daily  pray-ers  all  to  that  effect 

R3  2,  2,  6  (567',  15). 
And,  see,  a  book  ot  pray-er  in  his  hand 

R3  3,  7,  28  (577,  98). 
My  pray-ers  on  the  adverse  party  fight 

R3  4,  4,  46  (583,  190). 
Hath  turn'd  my  feign- ed  pray-ers  on 
my  head  R3  5,  1,  5  (587,  21),  Abb. 
479. 

Make  of  your  pray-ers  one  sweet  sacri- 
fice H8  2,  1,  27  (600,  77). 
Almost  forgot  my  pray-ers  to  content 

him  H3  3,  1,  29  (607,  132). 
Men's  pray-ers  then  would  seek  you, 
not  their  fears  H8  5,  3,  24  (618',  83). 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  pray-ers  would 
move  me  JC  3,  1,  30  (774',  58). 
These  instances  shew  that  the  word 
pray-er  must  always  be  considered  as 
a  dissyllable,  and  that  no  distinction 
could  have  been  made,  as  now,  between 
pray-er  one  who  prays   (pr^-i),  and 
prayer  the  petition  he  utters  (preei), 
but  both  were  (prar  er) .    The  possibility 
of  the  r  having  been  vocal  (i),  how- 
ever,  appears  from  the    next  list  of 
words. 

Syllabic  E.     All.  477.  480. 
You  sent  me  deputy  to  I-re-land  H8 

3,  2,  73  (610,  260). 
And  in  compassion  weep  the  fi-re  out 

R2  5,  1,  4  (376',  48). 
Away  with    him    and  make    a  fi-re 

straight  TA  1,  1,  14  (689',  127). 
As  fi-re  drives  out  fi-re,  so  pity,  pity 

JC  3,  1,  65  (775',  171).  Here  I  read 

the  second  fi-re  as  also  dissyllabic, 

introducing  a  trissyllabic  measure. 
Should  make  desi-re  vomit  emptiness 

Cy  1,  6,  9  (949',  45). 
"We  have  no  reason  to  desi-re  it  P  1,  3, 

10  (980',  37). 
And  were  they  but  atti-r'd  in  grave 

weeds  TA  3,  1,  5  (698,  43). 
To  stab  at  half  an  hou-r  of  my  life 

2H4  4,  5,  31  (432,  109). 
How  many  hou-rs  bring  about  the  day 
2,  5,  1  (536',  27). 


So  many  hou-rs  must  I,  etc.  3  H6  2,  5, 

1  (536',  31-35). 

If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two 
hou-rs  life  3H«  2,  6,  21  (538,  80). 

'Tis  not  an  hou-r  since  I  left  him  there 
TA  2,  3,  60  (696',  256). 

Richly  in  two  short  hou-rs.  Only  they 
H8  prol.  (592,  13). 

These  should  be  hou-rs  for  necessities 
H8  5,  1,  3  (615',  2). 

One  hou-r' s  storm  will  drown  the  fra- 
grant meads  TA  2,  4,  8  (697',  54). 

Long  after  this,  when  Hen-r-y  the 
Fifth  H«  2,  5,  11  (479',  82). 

But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not 
Hen-r-y  2H6  3,  2,  29  (512,  131). 

But  let  my  sov' reign  vir-tuous  Hen-r-y 

2  H<5  5,  1,  8  (522',  48). 

In  following   this   usurping  Hen-r-y 

3  Hfl  1,  1,  32  (527,  81). 

I  am  the  son  of  Hen-r-y  the  Fifth  3  H6 
1,  1,  46  (527',  107). 

So  would  you  be  again  to  Hen-r-y 
3  H6  3,  1,  26  (539',  95). 

You  told  not  how  Hen-ry  the  Sixth 
hath  lost  All  that  which  Hen-r-y 
the  Fifth  had  gotten  3  H6  3,  3,  23 
(542',  89). 

So  stood  the  state  when  Hen-r-y  the 
Sixth  R3  2,  3,  13  (569',  15). 

As  I  remember,  Hen-r-y  the  Sixth 
R3  4,  2, 45  (580',  98),  Abb.  477,  cited 
in  index  only. 

In  our  sustaining  corn.  A  sen-tr-y 
send  forth  KL  4,  4,  1  (870,  5),  an 
Alexandrine,  the  word  is  spelled 
variously,  century  in  early  quartos 
and  late  folios,  and  centery  in  the 
first  two  folios,  indicating  its  tris- 
syllabic pronunciation. 

"Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how 
mons-tr-ous  M  3,  6, 1  (800'  8),  Abb. 
477. 

But  who  is  man  that  is  not  ang-r-y  ? 
Tim  3,  5,  9  (752',  57),  Abb.  477. 

Lavinia  will  I  make  my  em-pr-ess  TA 
1,  1,  37  (690',  240). 

And  will  create  thee  em-pr-ess  of  Rome 
TA  1,  1,  64  (691,  320). 

And  make  proud  Saturnine  and  his 
em-pr-ess  TA  3,  1,  56  (700',  298), 
but  in  two  syllables  in:  Our  em- 
press' shame  ^,nd  stately  Rome's 
disgrace  TA  4,  2,  24  (703,  60),  un- 
less we  venture  to  read  the  line  as 
an  Alexandrine,  thus  :  Our  emp- 
-r-ess-es  shame,  and  stately  Rome's 
disgrace,  which  is,  however,  some- 
what forced. 

After  the  prompter  for  our  en-tr-ance 
RJ  1,  4,  2  (716',  7). 
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Farewell :  commend  me  to  your  mis- 
-tr-ess  RJ  2,  4,  81  (723',  204). 

Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  breth- 
ren TA  1,  1,  9  (689,  89). 

Good,  good,  my  lord ;  the  se-cr-ets  of 
nature  TO  4,  2,  35  (642,  74). 

Syllabic  L. 
Me    thinks    his    lordship    should   be 

hum-bl-er  H*  3,  1,  16  (480',  56). 
You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assem-bl-y 

C  1,  1,  45  (655',  159),  Abb.  477. 
"While  she  did  call  me  rascal  fid-dl-er 

TS  2,  1,  45  (238,  158),  Abb.  477. 
A  rotten  case    abides  no  han-dl-ing 

2H4  4,  1,  26  (427,  161),  Abb.  477. 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb 

cra-dl-es  TC  3,  3,    35  (639',  200), 

Abb.  487.    This  line  has  much  ex- 


ercised commentators,  who  propose 
to  read  dumb  crudities,  dim  crudities, 
dumb  oracles,  dumb  oratories,  dumb 
cradles  laid,  dumb  radicles,  dim  par- 
tides,  dumb  characters.  The  pre- 
ceding and  following  examples  shew 
that  there  is  no  metrical,  as  there  is 
certainly  no  rational  ground  for  such 
dim  crudities. 

Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  Eng-l- 
-and  R2  4,  1,  4  (373',  17),  Abb.  477. 

And  mean  to  make  her  queen  of  Eng- 
land R3  4,  4,  74  (584,  263),  Abb. 
477.  The  folios  read  do  intend  for 
mean,  and  thus  avoid  this  resolution. 

Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unming-l-ed 
TC  1,  3,  1  (626',  30). 

0  me !  youjuff-ffl-er  !  you  canker  blossom 
MN  3,  2,  69  (172,  282),  Abb.  477. 


These  numerous  examples  of  unmistakeable  resolutions,  trissyllabic 
measures,  and  Alexandrines,  will  shew  us  that  we  must  consider 
the  following,  which  are  only  an  extremely  small  sample  out  of  an 
extremely  large  number,  as  trissyllabic  measures,  and  Alexandrine 
verses,  or  lines  with  two  superfluous  syllables,  arising  from  real, 
though  frequently  disregarded,  resolutions. 

Trissyllabic  Measures  from  Resolution. 


His  pray-^rs  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy; 
Our  pray-ers  do  owrfpray  his ;  then  let 

them  have 
That  mercy  which  true  pray-er  ought 

to  have, 

R2  5,  3,  36  (379',  107.  109). 
Upon  the  power  and  pu-issance  of  the 

king  2  H4  1,  3,  2  (414,  9). 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  wrong- 

-ed  souls  R3  5,  3,  61  (589',  241). 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passt-ow.  Sir 

H8  1,  1,  37  (594,  149). 


Prithee  to  bed  and  in  thy  pray-er*  re- 
member  H8  5,  1  23  (616,  73). 

Stand  forth  and  with  bold  spiral  relate 
what  you  H8  1,  2,  19  (596,  129). 

A  marriage  twixt  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  H«  2,  4,  26  (605,  174). 

Our  aery  bullfinch  in  the  cedar's  top 
R3  1,  3,  81  (563,  264).  Your  aery 
buildetli  in  our  aery's  nest  R3  1,  3, 
82  (563,  270).  Both  instances  are 
doubtful,  but  see  supra  p.  881,  sub. 
airy. 


Alexandrines  with  Internal  Resolutions. 


His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  pray-ers 
are  in  jest  R2  5,  3,  36  (379',  101), 
Abb.  497  or  501,  cited  in  index  only. 

So  tediously  away.  The  poor  con- 
demn-ed  English  H&  4,  prol.  (454', 
22). 

To  wit,  an  indigested  and  deform-ed 
lump  3  H<5  5,  6,  12  (554',  51). 

Environ'd  me  about,  and  howl-ed  in 
mine  ears  R3  1,  4,  $  (564,  59),  Abb. 
460,  where  he  avoids  the  Alexan- 
drine by  pronouncing  'viron'd  m' 
about. 


To  base  declensi-on  and  loath-ed  bigamy 

R3  3,  7,  30  (577',  189). 
They  vex  me  past  my  pati-ence  !  Pray 

you,  pass  on  H8  2,  4,  23  (605,  130). 
For  depravati-on  to  square  the  general 

sex  TC  5,  2,  102  (649,  132). 
Rome's  readiest  champi-ons,  repose  you 

here  in  rest  TA  1,  1,  19  (689',  151). 
Make  me  less  graci-ous,  or  thee  more 

fortunate  TA  2,  1,  3  (693,  32). 
The  fair   Opheli-a !    Nymphs  in  thy 

orisons  H  3,  1,  19  (826,  89),  Abb. 

469,  cited  in  index  only. 


Alexandrines  with  Final  Resolutions,  or  Five-measure  Verses  with  two 

Superfluous  Syllables. 

"Were't  not  that,  by  great  preservati-on      That  I  have  been  your  wife  in  this 
R3  3,  5,  14  (575',  36).  obedi-ence  H8  2,  4,  9  (604,  35). 
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Of  every    realm  that  did  debate  this  "We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusati-on 

bus-iness  H»  2,  4,  9  (604,  52).  H8  3,  1,  14  (606',  55). 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buri-ed  There's  order  given  for  her  coronati-on 

R3  1,  1,  1  (556,  4).  H8  3,  2,  21  (608,  46). 

I  that  am  curtail' d  of  this  fair  propor-  Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most 

ti-on  R3  1,  1,  1  (556,  18).  notori-ous  H8  3,  2,  77  (610',  287). 

And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashi-onable  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away 

R3  1,  1,  1   (556,  22),  Abb.  397,  for          ambiti-on  H8  3,  2,  109  (612,  441). 

adverbial  use  only.  But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.  Hec- 
"What  means  this  scene  of  rude  im-  tor's  opini-on  TC  2,  2,  99  (632, 188). 

pati-ence  R3  2,  2,  15  (568,  38). 

SHAKSPERE'S  RHYMES. 

After  the  preceding  examination  of  Spenser's  rhymes,  pp.  862- 
871,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  very  great  regularity  in  a  poet  of 
nearly  the  same  date,  who  was  doubtless  familiar  with  Spenser's 
Faery  Queen.  Shakspere,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  quite  so 
many  liberties  as  Spenser,  although  his  rhymes  would  be  in  them- 
selves quite  inadequate  to  determine  his  pronunciation.  His  poems 
are  not  in  this  respect  more  regular  than  the  occasional  couplets  intro- 
duced into  his  plays.  But  the  introduced  songs  are  the  least  regular. 
He  seems  to  have  been  quite  contented  at  times  with  a  rude  approxi- 
mation. Consonantal  rhymes  (where  the  final  consonants  are  the 
same,  but  the  preceding  vowels  are  different,)  are  not  uncommon. 
Assonances  (where  the  vowels  are  the  same,  but  final  consonants  dif- 
ferent, )  are  liberally  sprinkled.  The  combination  of  the  two  renders  it 
quite  impossible,  from  solitary  or  even  occasional  examples,  to  deter- 
mine the  real  pronunciation  of  either  vowel  or  consonant.  It  is  there- 
fore satisfactory  to  discover  that,  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  system  of 
rhymes  is  confirmatory  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  considera- 
tion of  external  authorities  only  in  Chapter  III,  and  to  arrive  at 
this  result,  the  labour  of  such  a  lengthened  investigation  has  not 
been  thrown  away.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  reader  to 
accept  this  statement,  merely  from  my  own  impressions,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed  list  of  the  rhymes 
themselves,  and  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  neglected  to  note  any 
of  theoretical  interest.  The  observations  on  individual  rhymes  or 
classes  of  rhymes  will  be  most  conveniently  inserted  in  the  lists 
themselves.  As  a  rule,  only  the  rhyming  words  themselves  are 
given,  and  not  the  complete  verse,  but  the  full  references  appended 
will  enable  the  reader  to  check  my  conclusions  without  difficulty. 

Identical  and  Miscellaneous  Rhymes. 

me  me  MN  1,  1,  41  (163,  198).  sider  the  rhyme  to  be  on  -on,  and 

mine  mine  MN  1,  1,  43  (163,  200).  the  last  two  lines  to  be  Alexandrine. 

invisi-ble  sensi-ble  VA  434  (1007).  imaginati-on  regi-on  P  4,  4,  Gower 

The  rhyme  is  on  -We.  (993,  3).  The  versification  of  the 

bilber-ry  slutte-ry  MW  5,  5,  13  (65,  Gower  speech  in  P  seems  intended 

49).  The  rhyme  is  on  -ry.  to  be  archaic,  and  the  rhymes  are 

resolu-tion  absolu-tion  dissolu-tion  RL  often  peculiar.  This  kind  of  identi- 

352  (1017')-  The  first  line  would  cal  rhyme  is,  however,  not  unfrequent 

want  a  measure  if  we  divided  as  in  Shakspere,  but  it  has  not  been 

above,  so  as  to  make  the  rhyme  thought  necessary  to  accumulate 

-ution,  giving  two  superfluous  sylla-  instances.  See  remarks  on  fashi-on, 

bles  to  each.  Hence  we  must  con-  passi-on,  supra  p.  949,  col.  2. 
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extenu-ate  insinu-ate  YA  1010  (1012). 

ocean  motion  RL  589  (1020).  These 
are  both  lines  with  two  superfluous 
syllables,  so  that  the  rhyme  is 
(oo-sian,  moo*siun),the  indistinct  un- 
accented syllable  not  coming  into 
account,  compare  supra  p.  921. 
Compare  also  the  double  rhymes  : 

canis  manus  LL  5,  2,  272  (157',  592). 

Almighty,  fight  yea  LL  5, 2,  320  (158, 
657). 

commendable  vendible  MV  1,  1,  23 
(182,  111). 

riot  quiet  YA  1147  (1013'). 

in  women  H8  epil.  (621',  9).  This 
couplet  is  manifestly  erroneous  some- 
where. As  it  stands  the  second  line 
is  an  Alexandrine,  thus,  marking  the 


even  measures  by  italics  (supra  p. 
334,  n.  2).  "For  this  play  at  this 
time  is  only  in  The  merciful  construc- 
ti-on  of  good  women"  which  in- 
troduces the  common  modern  pro- 
nunciation (wmrm)  with  the  accent 
thrown  forward  for  the  rhyme.  This 
is  very  forced.  Collier's  substitution 
of:  "  For  this  play  at  this  time  we 
shall  not  owe  men  But  merciful 
construction  of  good  women ;"  intro- 
duces a  rhyme  owe  men,  women, 
which  not  even  Spenser  or  Dryden 
would  have  probably  ventured  upon, 
and  which  the  most  modern  "  rhyme- 
ster to  the  eye"  could  scarcely  con- 
sider "  legitimate."  See  Gill's  pro- 
nunciation, supra  p.  909. 


Consonantal  Rhymes,  arranged  according  to  the  preceding  Vowels. 

A  with  I.  Short  A  with  Short  E. 

father  hither  LL  1,  1,  34  (136',  139).        wretch  scratch  YA  703  (1009'). 


Short  A  with  short  0. 

foppish  apish  KL  1,  4,  68,  song  (853, 
182). 

dally  folly  EL  554  (1019'). 

man  on  MN  2,  1,  38  (166',  263),  MN 
3,  2,  91  (172,  348). 

corn  harm  KL  3,  6,  16,  song  (865',  44). 
Here  n  and  m  after  r  are  considered 
identical. 

Tom  am  KL  2,  3,  1  (858',  20). 

crab  bob  MN  2,  1,  5  (164',  48). 

pap  hop  MN  5,  1,  86  (179,  303). 

departure  shorter  KL  1,  5,  29  (855', 
55).  See  supra  p.  200,  1.  11,  and 
infra  p.  973,  in  Mr.  White's  Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation  under  -UEE. 

cough  laugh  MN  2,  1,  5  (164',  54). 

heart  short  part,  LL  5,  2,  30  (152,  55). 

Short  A  with  Long  0. 
man  one  TS  3,  2,  27,  song  (241',  86). 

Short  A  with  Short  U. 
adder  shudder  YA  878  (1011). 

Long  A  with  EA. 
created  defeated  S  20,  9  (1033').  Com- 
pare the  rhyme  created  seated  in  the 
version  of  Luther's  hymn,  "  Great 
God!  what  do  I  see  and  hear," 
usually  sung  in  churches,  and  see  the 
remarks  on  bate  beat,  supra  p.  923. 
The  numerous  examples  of  the  false 
rhyming  of  a  must  warn  us  against 
supposing  that  long  a  was  here  (ee), 
to  rhyme  with  (ea)  which  was  cer- 
tainly (ee). 


AR  with  EE. 

[It  is  very  possible  that  the  rhymes 
in  this  series  were  rendered  perfect  oc- 
casionally by  the  pronunciation  of  er 
as  ar.    From  the  time  of  Chaucer  at 
least  the  confusion  prevailed,  and  it 
became  strongly  marked  in  the  xvn  th 
century,  supra  p.  86,  1.   1.     Compare 
desartless  MA  3,  3,  5  (122',  9).     And 
see  Mulcaster,  supra  p.  913.] 
desert  part  S  49,  10  (1037). 
deserts  parts  S  17,  2  (1033). 
desert  impart  S  72,  6  (1040). 
carve  serve  LL  4,  1,  22  (144,  55). 
heart  convert  RL  590  (1020), 
departest  convertest  S  11,  2  (1032'). 
art  convert  S  14,  10  (1033). 

Short  E  with  long  I,  E,  and  U. 

die  he  !  TC  3,  1,  68,  song  (635',  131). 

Benedicite  me  RJ  2,  3,  S  (721',  31). 

enter  venture  YA  626  (1009).  See 
supra  p.  200,  1.  11,  and  infra  p.  973, 
in  Mr.  White's  Elizabethan  pro- 
nunciation under  -TIRE. 

Long  0  with  OH  (on). 
[These  rhymes  may  be  compared 
first  with  the  rhymes  Long  0  with 
OW  =  (oou),  and  secondly  with  the 
rhymes  OW  with  OU  (oou,  ou)  below. 
They  were  not  so  imperfect  when  pure 
(oo,  ou)  were  pronounced,  as  they  are 
now  when  these  sounds  are  replaced 
by  (oo,  au).] 

sycamore  hour  LL  5,  2,  42  (152,  89). 
Moor  deflour  TA  2,  3,  41  (696,  190). 
down  bone  TC  5,  8,  4  (652',  11). 
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Assonances,  arranged  according  to  the  corresponding  Consonants. 


B,  with  TH,  P,  D. 
labour  father  in  the  riddle,?  1,  1,  11 

(978,  66). 
invisible  steeple  TG  2,  1,  73  (25',  141). 

Tbis  rbyme  is   evidently  meant  to 

be  quaint  and  absurd, 
lady  baby  MA  5,  2,  11  (132,  37).    This 

is  also  meant  to  be  ludicrously  bad. 
lady  may  be  LL  2,  1,  77  (141,  207). 

This  is  intended  for  mere  doggrel. 

K  with  P,  T. 
broken  open  VA  47  (1003') ;  S  61,  1 

(1038'). 
open'd  betoken'd  VA  451  (1007).    All 

these  three  cases  occur  in  perfectly 

serious  verse, 
fickle  brittle  PP  7,  1  (1053',  85). 

M  with  1ST  and  NG. 
plenty  empty  T  4,  1,  24  (15',  110). 
Jamy  penny  many  in  a  proverbial  jingle, 

TS  3,  2,  27  (241',  84). 
betime  Valentine  H  4,  5, 19,  song  (836, 

49). 

win  him  TO  3,  3,  35  (639',  212). 
perform' d  adjourn'd  return' d  Cy  5,  4, 

11  (970',  76). 

moons  dooms  P  3,  Gower  (987,  31). 
run  dumb  P  5,  2,  Gower  (998,  266). 
soon  doom  P  5,  2,  Gower  (998,  285). 
replenish  blemish  EL  1357  (1026'). 
tempering  venturing  VA  565  (1008), 

centring  quartos, 
sung  come  P  1,  Gower  (977r  1). 

S  with  SH  and  Z. 
refresh  redress  PP  13,  8  (1054,  176). 
fashion  passion  LL  4,  3,  38  (148,  139); 
EL  1317  (1026) ;  S  20,  2  (1033'). 


See  the  remarks  on  these  words 
supra  p.  949,  col.  2,  in  proof  that 
they  should  be  considered  assonances, 
and  not  rhymes.  This  assonance 
was  almost  a  necessity,  and  may  have 
been  common.  In  Walker's  Rhyming 
Dictionary,  the  only  words  in  -assion 
are  passion  and  its  compounds,  and 
the  only  word  in  -ashion  is  fashion. 

defaced  razed  S  64,  1  (1039). 

wise  paradise  LL  4,  3,  14  (147,  72). 

eyes  suffice  LL  4,  2,  34  (146,  113). 

his  kiss  LL  2,  1,  101  (141',  247). 

this  is  TO  1,  2,  139  (626,  314). 

is  amiss  H  4,  5,  6  (836,  17). 

Miscellaneous. 

farthest  harvest  in  the  masque,  T  4,  1, 
24  (16,  114). 

doting  nothing  S  20,  10  (1033').  See 
Mr.  White's  Elizabethan  Pronuncia- 
tion, infra  p.  971,  col.  1. 

heavy  leafy  MA  2,  3,  18,  song  (118', 
73). 

sinister  whisper,  in  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  MN  5,  1,  31  1(77',  164). 

rose  clothes  H  4,  5, 19,  song  (836,  52). 

leap  swept  MW  5,  5,  13  (65,  47).  Per- 
haps pronounced  swep,  which  is 
even  yet  not  unfrequent  among 
servant  girls.  The  rhyme  occurs  in 
ludicrous  verses. 

downs  hounds  VA  677  (1009').  This 
is  in  serious  verse.  Compare  sound 
from  son,  swound  and  swoon,  and  the 
vulgarisms  drown-d  gown-d. 

time  climb  EL  774  (1021')  ;  him  limb 
E2  3,  2,  24  (370, 186).  Both  of  these 
were  probably  correct  rhymes,  final 
mb  being  =(m). 


General  Rhymes,  arranged  according  to  the  Combinations  of  Letters  which  they 

illustrate. 


A  long  or  short. 

Have  rhymes  with  cave  AY  5,  4,  50 
(228',  201) ;  slave  AY  3,  2,  34  (216', 
161);  VA  101  (1004);  EL  1000 
(1023')  ;  grave  E2  2,  1,  20  (363, 
137)  ;  EJ  2,  3,  15  (722,  83) ;  S  81, 
5  (1041)  ;  Cy  4,  2,  104  (966,  280) ; 
VA  374  (1006'),  757  (1010)  ;  gave 
EL  1511  (1028);  crave  PP  10,  7 
(1054,  137).  Kate  ha't.TS  5,  1,  87 
(253,  180),  supra  p.  64*,  n.  2.  In 
all  these  cases  of  have  and  its  rhymes 
we  have  long  (aa).  % 

Haste  rhymes  with  fast  CE  4,  2,  16 
(103,  29)  ;  MN  3,  2,  93  (173,  378) ; 


KJ  4,  2,  52  (349,  268) ;  EJ  2,  3, 18 
(722,  93)  ;  VA  55  (1003') ;  fast 
blast  EL  1332  (1026).  Taste 
rhymes  with  last  VA  445  (1007) ;  S 
90,  9  (1042) ;  LC  167  (1051') ;  fast 
VA  527  (1008).  The  length  of  the 
vowel  in  all  these  cases  is  uncertain. 
Gill  has  (naast-ed,  naast-nd,  Hast-/, 
last).  The  modern  development  has 
been  so  diverse,  however,  (neest, 
ieesi,  laast  last  Isest,  faast  fast  fsest, 
blaast  blast  blsest)  that  a  difference 
of  length  is  presumable, 
id  shade  MN  4,  1,  26  (174',  100)  ; 
babe  drab  M  4,  1,  8  (801',  30) ;  chat 
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gate  VA  422  (1007)  ;  grapes  mis- 
haps VA  601  (1008').  These  are 
instances  of  long  (aa)  rhyming  with 
short  (a). 

ranging  changing  TS  3, 1,  31  (241, 91). 
granted  haunted  planted  LL  1,  1,  38 

(136',  162). 

Want  rhymes  with  enchant  T  epil.  (20', 
13);  scant  KL  1,1,  74  (849',  281);  PP 
[21],  37  (1056',  409)  ;  vaunt  EL  41 
(1015)  ;  pant  grant  EL  555  (1019'). 
The  insertion  of  the  (u)  sound  be- 
tween (a)  and  (n),  seems  to  have 
exerted  no  influence  on  these  rhymes. 

shall  withal  LL  5,  2,  48  (152',  141) ; 
befall  hospital  LL  5,  2,  392  (159', 
880) ;  all  burial  MN  3,  2,  93  (173, 
382) ;  gall  equivocal  Oth  1,  3,  46 
(884,  216) ;  festivals  holy-ales  P  1, 
Gower  (977,  5) ;  thrall  perpetu-al 
EL  725  (1021) ;  fall  general  EL  1483 
(1027');  perpetu-al  thrall  S  154,  10 
(1049') ;  falls  madrigals  PP  [20],  7 
(lOSe',  359) ;  shall  gall  EJ  1,  5,  25 
(718',  93).  The  influence  of  I  in  in- 
troducing (u)  after  (a),  or  in  chang- 
ing (al)  to  (AA!),  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  in  rhyming. 

wrath  hath  MN  2,  1,  3  (164',  20) ;  LO 
293  (1052*). 

unfather'd  gather'd  S  124,  2  (1046). 

place  ass  CE  3,  1,  22  (99,  46)  =  (plaas 
as). 

Was  rhymes  with  pass  WT  4,  1,  1 
(317,  9) ;  H  2,  2,  143  (823',  437) ; 
S  49,  5  (1037)  =  (pas  was)  ;  ass  (by 
implication,  see  next  speech)  H  3,  2, 
89  (829',  293)  ;  grass  EL  393 
(1018) ;  glass  EL  1763  (1030) ;  S 
5,  10  (1031');  lass  PP  [18],  49 
(1055',  293).  The  w  exerts  no 
influence  on  the  following  a  here,  or 
in:  can  swan  PT  14  (1057)  ; 
watch  match  VA  584  (1008'). 

Water  rhymes  with  matter  LL  5,  2, 
83  (153,  207);  KL  3,  2,  14,  in  the 
Fool' s  prophecy  (863,81);  flatter  EL 
1560  (1028).  Gill  is  very  uncertain 
about  water,  having  (wat-er,  waa-ter, 
WAA-ter).  Here  it  rhymes  simply  as 
(wat'er). 

amber  chamber  song,  WT  4,  4, 48  (321, 
224).  Compare  Moore's  rhymes, 
supra  p.  859,  col.  1. 

plat  hat  LC  29  (1050).  We  now  write 
plait,  but  generally  say  (plast). 

AI  and  El  with  A  and  EA. 
Gait  rhymes  with  state  T  4,  1,  21  (15', 
101) ;  consecrate  MN  5, 1, 104  (179', 
422);  hate  Tim  5,  4,  14  (763',  72) ; 


late  VA  529  (1008) ;  state  S  128,  9 
(1046').  In  all  these  cases  the  old 
spelling  was  gate;  see  supra  p.  73,  n. 
Waist  rhymes  with  fast  LL  4,  3,  41 
(148, 185) ;  chaste  EL  6  (1014).  In 
these  two  cases  the  old  spelling  was 
wast,  supra  p.  73,  note. 
Again  rhymes  with  vein  main  LL  5,  2, 
248  (156',  546)  ;  then  LL  5,  2,  382 
(159',  841) ;  mane  VA  271  (1005'), 
[maine  in  quartos,  see  supra  p.  73]  ; 
elain  VA  473  (1007').  We  must 
remember  that  again  had  two  spell- 
ings, with  ai,  and  e,  from  very  early 
times,  and  has  still  two  sounds 
(ee,  e). 

Said  rhymes  with  read  LL  4,  3,  50 
(148',  193)  ;  maidMN  2,  2,  13  (167, 
72) ;  H.6  4,  7,  6  (489,  37).  The 
word  said  was  spelled  with  ai  and  e 
from  very  early  times,  supra  pp.  447, 
484.  It  has  still  two  sounds  with 
(ee,  e).  Gill  especially  objects  to  call- 
ing said,  maid  (sed  meed),  though 
he  acknowledges  that  such  sounds 
were  actually  in  use. 

Bait  rhymes  with  conceit  PP  4,  9 
(1053,  51) ;  state  CE  2,  1,  36  (96, 
94).  It  is  impossible  that  both  of 
these  rhymes  should  be  perfect.  The 
pronunciation  of  conceit,  state  was 
then  (conseet1,  staat).  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  Shakspere  may 
have  pronounced  (bait),  as  Gill  did, 
and  left  both  rhymes  false. 

Wait  rhymes  with  conceit  LL  5,  2,  192 
(155',  399) ;  gate  P  1,  1,  11  (978, 
79).  We  have  just  the  same  phe- 
nomenon here,  as  in  the  last  case. 
Smith  and  Gill  both  give  (wait),  the 
other  words  were  (konseet1,  gaat). 

receive  leave  AW  2,  3,  43  (262',  90) ; 
TC  4,  5,  20  (644,  35)  ;  LC  303 
(105^) ;  deceive  leave  AW  1,  1,  62 
(256,  243)  ;  TC  5,  3,  39  (650'  89) ; 
EL  583  (1019')  ;  S  39,  10  (1036) ; 
repeat  deceit  P  1,  4, 15  (981,  74).  In 
these  words  Gill  writes  (-seev,  -seet) 
throughout;  the  pronunciation  had 
therefore  definitely  changed,  and  the 
rhymes  are  all  perfect. 

Leisure  rhymes  with  measure  MM  5, 
1,  135  (91,  415) ;  treasure  TS  4,  2, 
23  (246',  59)  ;  pleasure  S  58,  2 
(1038).  As  the  word  leisure  does  not 
occur  in  my  authorities,  we  can  only 
suppose  that  it  may  have  followed 
the  destinies  of  receive  and  become 
(lee'zyyr). 

survey  sway  AY  3,  2,  1  (215,  2). 

key  survey  S  52, 1  (1037'). 
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key  may  MV  2,  7,  4  (190,  59).  It  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  this  last 
is  meant  for  a  rhyme.  The  only 
word  in  the  authorities  is  may,  which 
Gill  writes  (mai). 

hair  despair  RL  981  (1023)  ;  S  99,  7 
(1043).  There  is  no  doubt  that 
hair  was  (neer),  and  Gill  gives 
(despair-). 

hair  fair  LC  204  (10510- 

fair  repair  there  song,  TG  4,  2,  18  (35, 
44). 

fair  heir  S  6,  13  (1032),  see  supra  p. 
924,  eoL  1. 

fere  heir  P  1,  Gower  (977,  21). 

wares  fairs  LL  5,  2,  162  (154r,  317). 

scales  prevails  2H«  2,  1,106  (504', 
204). 

Syria  say  P  1,  Gower  (977,  19). 

bail  gaol  S  133,  10  (1047),  bale  quarto. 

play  sea  H8  3,  1,  2,  song  (606>  9).  For 
all  these  rhymes,  which  would  make 
at  sometimes  (ee)  and  sometimes  (aa), 
see  the  above  obseryations  on  the 
rhymes  to  bait,  and  on  similar  rhymes 
in  Spenser,  supra  p.  867. 

unset  counterfeit  S  16,  6  (1033). 

counterfeit  set  S  53,  5  (10370- 

AU,  AW,  AL. 

assaults  faults  T  epil.  (20',  17). 
cauf=m//LL  5,  1,  5  (150,  25);  nauf 
=  half  LL  5,  1,5(150,  26).    Really 
f 


kAAf  )  or  only  (naaf  kaaf)  ? 
Gill  favours  the  former  hypothesis. 

chaudron  cauldron  M  4,  1,  8  (801',  33). 

talk  halt  PP  19,  8  (1056,  306).  This 
is  rather  an  assonance. 

hawk  balk  RL  694  (1020'). 

la!  flaw  LL  5,  2,  192  (155',  414), 
This  favours  the  complete  transition 
of  (au)  into  (A  A),  as  Gill  seems  also 
to  allow.  Perhaps  the  modern  pro- 
nunciation (!AA)  was  already  in  use. 

EA  with  long  E. 

Great  rhymes  with  sweat  LL  5,  2,  257 
(157,  555)  ;  eat  Cy  4,  2,  94,  song 
(965',  264)  ;  seat  P  1,  Gower  (977, 
17);  RL  69  (10  15),  supra  pp.  86-87; 
repeat  P  1,  4,  5  (981,  30)  ;  defeat 
S  61,  9  (1038'). 

scene  unclean  RJ  prol.  (712,  2). 

theme  dream  CE  2,  2,  65  (98,  183)  ; 
stream  VA  770  (1010). 

extreme  dream  S  129,  10  (1046'). 

speak  break  TO  3,  3,  35  (639'  214)  ; 
4,  4,  5,  song  (642',  17)  ;  H  3,  2,  61 
(829,  196);  RL  566  (1019'),  1716 
(1029')  ;  S  34,  5  (1035). 


pleadeth    dreadeth    leadeth    RL    268 

(1017). 
These  rhymes  with  seas  CE  2, 1,  8  (95', 

20);  please  LL  1,  1,  5  (135'  49); 

Simonides  P  3,  Gower  (987,  23). 
Pericles  seas  P  4,  4,  Gower  (993,  9). 
displease  Antipodes  MN  3,  2,  8  (170, 

54). 

dread  mead  VA  634  (1009). 
sweat  heat  VA  175  (1005). 

EA  with  short  E. 
dead  order-ed  P  4,  4,  Gower  (993',  4ft). 
dead  remember-ed  S  74,  10  (1040). 
head  punished  RJ  5,  2,  65  (740',  306). 
deal  knell  PP  [18],  27  (1055',  271). 
heat  get  VA  91  (1004). 
eats  gets  song,  AY  2,  5,  13  (213,  42). 
great  get  RL  876  (1022). 
better  greater  S  119,  10  (1045'). 
entreats  frets  VA  73  ( 1 004). 
steps  leaps  VA  277  (1005'). 
bequeath  death  MN  3,  2,  33  (171, 166). 
Macbeth  rhymes  with  death  M  1,  2, 

16    (789,    64);    3,    5,  2   (800',  4); 

heath  M  1,  1,  5  (788,  7). 
death  breath  bequeath  RL  1178  (1025). 
deck  speak  P  3,  Gower  (987,  59). 
oppress  Pericles  P  3,  Gower  (987,  29). 
Bless  rhymes  with  increase  T  4,  1,  23 

(15',   106);    peace  MN   5,   1,   104 

(179',  424) ;  cesse  =  cease  AW  5,  3, 

16  (277',  71). 

confess  decease  VA  1001  (1012). 
East  rhymes  with  detest  MN  3,  2,  109 

(173',  432)  ;  rest  PP  15,  1   (1054', 

193). 
Feast  rhymes  with  guest  CE  3,  1,  10 

(98',  26) ;  H4  4,  2,  21  (402',  85) ; 

RJ  1,  2,  5  (714',  20) ;  Tim  3,  6,  42 

(754,   109) ;   VA  449  (1007) ;   vest 

TS  5,  1,  67  (251,  143). 
Beast  rhymes  with  rest  CE  5,  1,  30 

(107,  83)  ;   jest  LL  2,  1,  92  (141, 

221) ;  VA  997  (1012) ;  blest  VA  326 

(1006)  ;    possess'd    least    S   29,    6 

(1034'). 

crest  breast  VA  395  (1006'). 
congest  breast  LC  258  (1052). 
lechery  treachery  MW  5,  3,  9  (64',  23). 

EA,  or  long  E  with  EE  or  IE. 

[Most  of  the  following  are  manifestly 
false  or  consonantal  rhymes  similar  to 
those  on  p.  954,  as  there  was  no  ac- 
knowledged pronunciation  of  ea  or  long 
e  as  (ii),  except  in  a  very  few  words, 
supra  p.  81.  Possibly  beseech,  for 
which  we  have  no  orthoepical  authority, 
retained  its  old  sound  (beseetsh-),  as 
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leech  retained  the  sound  of  (leetsh) 
beside  the  newer  sound  (liitsh),  supra 
p.  895.] 

discreet  sweet  RJ  1,  1,  78  (714,  199). 
Crete  sweet  HS  4,  6,  5  (489,  54). 
up-heaveth  relieveth  VA  482  (1007). 
leaving  grieving  WT  4, 1,  1  (317',  17). 
teach  beseech  TC  1,  2,  139  (626,  318). 
beseech  you,  teach  you  P  4,  4,  Gower 

(993,  7). 

beseech  thee,  teach  thee  VA  404  (1007). 
impleach'd  beseech'd  LC  205  (1051'). 
each  leech  (folio  leach)  Tim  5,  4,  14 

(763',  83). 
reading  proceeding  weeding  breeding 

LL  1,  1,  15  (136,  94). 
eche  v.  speech  P  3,  Gower  (986',  13). 
deems  extremes  RL  1336  (1026). 
seems  extremes  VA  985  (1012). 
Sleeve  rhymes  with  Eve  LL  5,  2,  162 

(154',  321),  believe  CE  3,  2,  1  (100, 

21).     These  may  be  perfect;    the 

first  is  rather  doubtful. 

EE  or  IE  with  short  E  or  short  I. 
sheds  deeds  S  34,  13  (1035'). 
field  held  S  2,  2  (1031). 
field  build  KL  3,  2,  14  (863,  89),  see 
supra  p.  136,  n.  1. 

Short  E  with  short  I. 
[See  the  remarks  on  civil  Seville, 

supra  p.  925.] 

hild  =  A^  fulfill' d  RL  1255  (1025'), 

mirror  error  P  1,  1,  8  (978,  45). 

theft  shift  RL  918  (1022'). 

sentinel  kill  VA  650  (1009). 

Yet  rhymes  with  sit  RJ  2,  3,  11  (722, 
75) ;  wit  LL  4,  2,  10  (145',  35) ;  VA 
1007  (1012),  agreeing  with  Smith 
and  Gill. 

ditty  pretty  PP  15,  7  (1055,  199). 

im-pression  corn-mission  VA  566 
(1008). 

spirit  merit  S  108,  2  (1044). 

Hither  rhymes  with  weather  song,  AY 
2,  5,  1  (212',  5),  RL  113  (1015'); 
leather  CE  2,  1,  34  (96,  84);  to- 
gether song,  AY  5,  4,  35  (227,  116). 

whether  thither  PP  14,  8  (1054',  188). 

Together  rhymes  with  thither  TC  1,1,37 
(623',  118) ;  whither  VA  902  (1011). 

Though  not  precisely  belonging  to  this 
category,  the  following  rhymes  are 
closely  connected  with  the  above 
through  the  word  together.  See 
p.  129,  note.  either  neither  hither 
CE  3,  1,  44  (99,  66)  ;  neither  to- 
gether LL  4,  3,  49  (148,  191) ;  to- 
gether neither  PT  42  (IQ5T) ;  whe- 
ther neither  PP  7,  17  (1054,  101). 


devil  evil  LL  4,  3,  91  (149,  286),  5, 
2, 42  (152',  105) ;  TN  3,  4, 142  (297', 
403);  RL  85  (1015'),  846  (1022), 
972  (1023).  It  is  probable  that  all 
these  should  be  taken  as  (divl,  iivi), 
but  Smith  also  gives  (diivil).  Com- 
pare modern  Scotch  deil  =  (dil). 

uneven  seven  R2  2,  2,  25  (366,  121). 

heaven  even  AY  5,  4,  35  (227',  114); 
VA493  (1007'). 

never  fever  S  119,  6  (1045'). 

privilege  edge  S  95,  13  (1042'). 

Mytilene  rhymes  with  then  P  4,  4, 
Gower  (993',  50) ;  din  P  5,  2,  Gower 
(998,  272).  See  supra  p.  929,  col.  1. 

Friend  rhymes  with  penn'd  LL  5,  2, 
192  (155',  402) ;  end  AY  3,  2,  34 
(216',  142) ;  AC  4,  15,  28  (938',  90) ; 
Cy  5,  3,  10  (969',  59) ;  VA  716 
(1009');  RL  237  (1016'),  897  (1022'); 
tend  H  3,  2,  61  (829,  216) ;  intend 
VA  587  (1008')  ;  comprehend  RL 
494  (1019).  These  rhymes  are  op- 
posed to  Salesbury  (supra  p.  80, 1.  9), 
Bullokar,  and  Gill. 

Fiend  rhymes  with  end  PT  6  (1057) ; 
S  145,  9(1048');  friend  S  144,  9 
(1048'). — Shakspere  therefore  appar- 
ently pronounced  both  friend  and 
fiend  with  e.  Salesbury  has  (friind, 
fend),  which  is  just  the  reverse  of 
modern  use. 

teeth  with  VA  269  (1005'). 

sin  bin  =  been  RL  209  (1016'). 

give  believe  H8  prol.  (592,  7).  See 
supra  p.  891,  col.  1 ;  give  had  occa- 
sionally a  long  vowel. 

give  me,  relieve  me  P  5,  2,  Gower 
(998,  268). 

field  .gild  RL  58  (1015)  ;  killed  RL  72 
(1015). 

yielded  shielded  builded  LC  149  (1051). 

Long  and  Short  I,  -IND. 
[These  rhymes  were  "  allowable," 
perhaps,  in  the  same  sense  as  poets  in 
the  xvn  th  and  xvinth  centuries  al- 
lowed themselves  to  use,  as  rhymes, 
words  which  used  to  rhyme  in  preceding 
centuries.  If  I  have  not  been  greatly 
mistaken,  the  following  words  would 
have  rhymed  to  Palsgrave  and  Bullokar, 
perhaps  even  to  Mulcaster,  though  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  actor  of  Shakspere's 
company  would  have  pronounced  them 
so  as  to  rhyme.  We  find  Tennyson 
allowing  himself  precisely  similar 
rhymes  to  this  day,  supra  p.  860,  c.  1, 
and,  as  there  shewn,  the  singularity  of 
the  present  pronunciation  (wend),  leads 
poets  to  consider  it  to  be  (waind),  as 
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many  always  pronounce  it  when  reading 
poetry.  The  existence  of  such  rhymes, 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
any  defect  of  ear,  gives  a  strong  pre- 
sumption therefore  in  favour  of  the  old 
sound  of  long  i  as  (ii)  or  (w),  and  not 
as  (ai).] 

Longaville  rhymes  with  compile  LL  4, 
3,  38  (148,  133) ;  mile  LL  5,  2,  29 
(152,  53) ;  ill  LL  4,  3,  36  (147',  123). 
line  Collatine  RL  818  (1021'). 
unlikely  quickly  VA  989  (1012). 
deprived    unlived    derived    EL    1752 

(1030). 

live  v.  contrive  JC  2,  3,  1  (773',  15). 
lives  *.  restoratives  P  1,  Gower  (977,  7). 
Ilion  pavilion  LL  5,  2,  320  (158,  658). 
grind  confined  S  110,  10  (1044'). 
Inde  blind  LL  4,  3,  69  (148',  222). 
mind  kind  VA  1016  (1012). 
Wind  rhymes  with  behind  hind  CE  3, 

1,  51  (99',  76) ;   mind  LL  4,  2,  9 
(145,  33) ;  find  LL  4,  3,  36  (147', 
105),  EL  760  (1021) ;   unkind  AY 

2,  7,  36  (215,  174),  VA  187  (1005) ; 
Ind  lined  mind  AY  3,  2,  25  (216,  93) ; 
kindM  1,  3,  5  (789,  11). 

Final  unaccented  Y  with  long  I. 
[These  rhymes,  which  are  fully  ac- 
cepted by  Gill,  who  generally  pro- 
nounced both  as  (ai),  are  very  frequent 
in  Shakspere  as  well  as  in  Spenser, 
supra  p.  869.  But  final  unaccented 
y  also  rhymes  with  long  ee  or  as  (ii), 
and  hence  we  gather  that  the  original 
(-e,  -ii,  -ire),  out  of  which  these  were 
composed,  were  still  in  a  transition 
state.  Though  they  have  now  become 
regularly  (-i),  yet,  as  we  have  seen  by 
numerous  examples  from  Moore  and 
Tennyson,  supra  p.  861,  the  old 
licence  prevails,  although  the  rhyme 
(-«',  -ii)  is  now  more  common  than  (-*', 
-ai),  thus  reversing  the  custom  of  the 
xvi  th  century.] 

I  rhymes  with  Margery  song,  T  2,  2, 
3  (10,  48) ;  lie  fly  merrily  song,  T  5, 
1,  10  (18  88) ;  reportingly  MA  3,  1, 
26  (121,  115)  ;  loyalty  MN  2,  2,  11 
(167,  62). 

Eye  rhymes  with  die  jealousy  CE  2,  1, 
38  (96',  114) ;  disloyalty  CE  3,  2,  1 
(100,  9) ;  merrily  CE  4,  2,  1  (102', 
2) ;  perjury  LL  4,  3,  14  (147,  60) ; 
majesty  LL  4,  3,  69  (148',  226); 
infancy  LL  4,  3,  71  (149,  243) ;  dye, 
archery,  espy,  gloriously,  sky,  by, 
remedy  MN  3,  2,  22  (170',  102); 
poverty  LL  5,  2,  179  (155,  379) ; 
melody  MN"  1,  1,  36  (162',  188)  ; 


company  MN  1,  1,  47  (163,  218) ; 
remedy  E2  3,  3,  31  (372,  202) ;  in- 
firmity P  1,  Gower  (977,  3) ;  justify 
P  1,  Gower  (977',  41) ;  majesty 
satisfy  EL  93  (1015')  ;  secrecy  EL 
99  (1015') ;  dignity  EL  435  (1018'); 
piety  EL  540  (1019');  alchemy  S  32, 

2  (1035) ;  prophecy  S  106,  9  (1044). 
Lie  rhymes  with  conspiracy  T  2,  1, 147 

(9',  301);  I  minstrelsy  LL  1,  1,  39 
(136',  175)  ;  remedy  EJ  2,  3,  8 

'  (721',  51) ;  subtlety  S  138,  2  (1047)  ; 
rarity  simplicity  PT  53  (1057'). 

Die  rhymes  with  philosophy  LL  1,1, 

3  (135,    31)  ;    misery  H6  3,  2,   45 
(483,    136)  ;    eternity  H  1,   2,   12 
(813',  72) ;  testify  P  1,  Gower  (977', 
39) ;  dignity  S  94,  10  (1042'). 

dye  fearfully  PP  [18],  40  (1055',  284). 
Flies  rhymes  with  enemies  H  3,  2,  61 

(829,  214);  adulteries   Cy  5,  4,  4 

(970,  31). 

fly  destiny  EL  1728  (1029'). 
adversity  cry  CE  2,  1,  15  (95',  34). 
cry  deity  Cy  5,  4,  14  (970',  88). 
try  remedy  AW  2,  1,  50  (260,  137)  ; 

enemy  H  3,  2,  61  (829,  218). 
warily  by  LL  5,  2,  42  (152,  93). 
why  amazedly  M  4,  1,  42  (802',  125). 
spy  jealousy  VA  655  (1009). 
advise  companies  TS  1,  1,  59  (234, 

246). 
exercise  injuries  miseries  Cy  5,  4,  12 

(970',  82). 

modesty  reply  TG  2,  1,  91  (26,  171). 
apply  simplicity  LL  5,  2,  36  (152,  77). 

Final  unacented  Y  with  long  EE. 
See  rhymes  with  enemy  AY  2,  5,  1,  song 

(212',  6);  solemnity  AC  5,  2,  131 

(943',  368). 
He  rhymes  with  villag'ry  MN  2,  1,  4 

(164',  34) ;  destiny  M  3,  5,  2  (800', 

16) ;  be  dignity  Cy  5,  4,  7  (970,  53). 
be  cruelty  TN  1,  5,  113  (286,  306). 
thee  honesty  KJ  1,  1,  48  (334,  180) ; 

melancholy  S  45,  6  (1036'). 
decree  necessity  LL  1, 1,  37  (136',  148). 
me  necessity  LL  1,  1,  38  (136',  154). 

Long  0  and  short  0. 
One  rhymes  with  on  T  4,  1,  29  (16, 
137) ;  TG  2,  1,  2  (24',  1)  [this  is  (on 
oon)] ;  done  E2  1,  1,  26  (358,  182) 
[this  is  (oon  dun)]  ;  Scone  M  5,  8, 
23  (810',  74) ;  shoon  H  4,  5,  9,  song 
(836,  25) ;  thrown  Cy  5,  4,  8  (970', 
59)  [this  is  (throoun  oon)]  ;  bone 
VA  293  (1006) ;  loan  S  6,  6  (1032) ; 
none  S  8,  13  (1032) ;  bone  LC  43 
(1050) ;  gone  CE  4,  2,  14  (103,  23), 
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VA  518  (1008);  227  (1005)  ;  alone 

RL  1478  (1027');  S  36,  2  (1035') ; 

PP  9,  13  (1054,  129). 
Alone  rhymes  with  anon  S  75,  5  (1040) ; 

none  TN  3,  1,  65  (293,  171) ;  H6  4, 

7,  1  (489,  9). 
None  rhymes  with  stone  S  94, 1  (1042') ; 

moan  PP    [18],   51    (1055',   295)  ; 

rne  CE  3,  2,  50  (101, 157);  MN  2, 
13  (167,  66) ;  I  will  have  none. 
Thy  gown  ?  as  an  echo  TS  4,  3,  31 
(247,  85). 

Gone  rhymes  with  moan  MN  5,  1,  96 
(179,  340) ;  H  4,  5,  60,  song  (837', 
197);  groan  R*  5,  1  17  (377,  99); 
RL  1360  (1026') ;  stone  H  4,  5,  11, 
song  (836,  30);  hone  VA  56  (1003'); 
on  P  4,  4,  Gower  (993,  19),  Oth  1, 
3,  45  (884,  204) ;  sun  VA  188  (1005). 

Long  0  with  short  0. 

not  smote  LL  4,  3,  4  (146',  24). 
note  pot  LL  5,  2,  405  (160',  929). 
o'clock  oak  MW  5,  5,  16  (65,  78). 
wot  hoat  H6  4,  6,  3  (488',  32). 
moment  comment  S  15,  2  (1033). 
frost  hoast  LL  1,  1,  23  (136,  100). 
most  lost  LL  1, 1,  36  (136',  146). 
hoast  lost  HS  4,  5,  6  (488,  24). 
lost  coast  P  5,  Gower  (995',  13). 
lost  hoast  VA  1075  (1013)  ;  RL  1191 

(1025). 

cost  boast  S  91,  10  (1042). 
oath  troth  LL  1,  1,  11  (135',  65) ;  4, 

3,  38  (148,  143). 

oath  wroth  MV  2,  9,  9  (191,  77). 
troth  oath  growth  RL  1059  (1024). 

Long  0  with  open  CTW=(oou). 
[These  rhymes  shew  that  the  after- 
sound  of  (u)  had  hecome  faint,  justifying 
its  entire  omission  hy  the  orthoepists  of 
the  xvn  th  century.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  in  the  xrx  th  century 
the  (u)  has  reappeared,  not  merely 
where  there  was  formerly  (oou),  hut 
also  where  there  was  only  (oo).  It  has 
no  connection  with  either  of  the  above 
sounds,  having  been  merely  evolved 
from  (oo),  which  replaced  both  of  them 
in  the  xvnth  century.  The  changes 
of  (ee,  oo)  into  (eei,  oou)  are  local,  be- 
longing only  to  the  Southern  or  Lon- 
don pronunciation  of  English,  although 
widely  spread  in  America,  and  ortho- 
epists are  not  agreed  as  to  their  recep- 
tion ;  the  further  evolution  into  (ei,  ou), 
or  nearly  (ai,  au),  is  generally  con- 
demned. But  orthoepists  have  a  habit 
of  condemning  in  one  century  the  rising 
practice  of  the  next.] 


Angelo  grow  MM  3,  2,  86  (82,  283). 

owe  Dromio  CE  3,  1,  20  (99,  42). 

Go  rhymes  with  know  MM  3,  2,  86 
(82,  277) ;  below  H  3,  3,  10  (831', 
97);  flow  Cy  3,  5,  53  (961',  165)  ; 
grow  S  12,  10  (1032') ;  below  VA 
923  (1011') ;  so  toe  mow  no  T  4,  1, 
10  (15,  44).  A  writer  in  the  Athe- 
ncBum  for  20  Aug.  1870,  p.  253,  pro- 
poses to  alter  the  last  no  into  now, 
stating,  among  other  reasons,  that 
"now  enjoys  the  advantage  of  rhym- 
ing with  mowe,  which  it  was  meant 
to  do."  But  mow  in  this  sense  was 
(moou),  according  to  Sir  T.  Smith, 
and  all  five  lines  are  meant  to  rhyme 
together. 

\)ow=arcus  doe  TC  3,  1,  68  (635',  126). 

No  rhymes  with  blow  CE  3,  1,  31  (99, 
54) ;  show  AY  3,  2,  34  (216,  134). 

So  rhymes  with  crow  CE  3,  1,  57  (99', 
84)  ;  P  4,  Gower  (990,  32) ;  know 
CE  3,  2,  3  (100',  53)  ;  LL  1,  1,  11 
(135',  59) ;  Oth  4,  3,  41  (905,  103)  ; 
VA  1109  (1013) ;  blow  LL  4,  3,  36 
(147',  109);  owe  TN  1,  5,  118 
(286,  329) ;  shew  MN  3,  2,  32  (171, 
151),  [hence  probably  Shakspere 
said  (snoou)  and  not  (sheu)  ;  see 
Spenser's  various  uses,  supra  p.  871 ;] 
shrew  TS  5,2,92  (253',  188).  (Shroo) 
is  still  heard,  compare  also  the  com- 
mon pronunciation  (Shrooz-beri)  for 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  rhymes  :  O's 
shrews  LL  5,  2,  23  (151',  45)  ;  shrew 
shew  TS  4,  1,  67  (245,  223);  shew 
crow  RJ  1,  2,  26  (715',  91). 

"Woe  rhymes  with  show  LL  4,  3,  4 
(147,  36) ;  flow  H>  prol.  (592,  3)  ; 
showH  1,  2,  15  (813',  85). 

suppose  shows  P  5,  2,  Gower  (998,  5). 

Rose  rhymes  with  grows  LL  1,  1,  24 
(136,  105)  ;  flows  LL  4,  3,  4  (146', 
27)  ;  throws  VA  590  (1008'). 

snow  foe  VA  362  (1006'). 

foes  overthrows  RJ  prol.  (712,  5). 

crows  shews  RJ  1,  5,  14  (718,  50). 

Cleon  grown  P  4,  Gower  (990,  15). 

more  four  MN  3,  2,  110  (173',  437)  ; 
LL  4,  3,  62  (148',  210). 

four  door  VA  446  (1007). 

foal  bowl  =  cwp  MN  2,  1,  5  (164',  46). 

shoulder  bolder  LL  5,  2,  42  (152', 
107);  ?<A\  =  head  soul  H  4,  5,  60, 
song  .(837',  196).  These  two  in- 
stances only  apparently  belong  to 
this  category,  (u)  being  developed 
by  (1)  in  bold,  poll,  unless  we  are  to 
assume  that  Shakspere  did  not  de- 
velop this  (u),  and  also  left  out  the 
u  in  shoulder,  soul. 
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Long  0  =  (oo)  or  open  OW  = 
(oou)  with  close  OTJ  —  (ou). 

[Such  rhymes  are  strongly  opposed 

to  the  notion  that  Shakspere  recog- 
nized Palsgrave  and  Bullokar's  anti- 
Juated  pronunciation  of  (uu)  for  (ou).] 
DW  cow  MA  5,  4,  22  (133',  48). 

four  hour  LL  5,  2,  177  (155,  367). 
Gill  pronounces  (foour),  and  pro- 
vincially  four  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  with  hour, 
as  here. 

bowl  =cup  owl  LL  5,  2,  405  (160',  935). 

fowls  controuls  CE  2,  1,  8  (95',  18). 

souls  fowls  CE  2,  1,  8  (95',  22). 

brow  grow  VA  139  (1004'). 

glow  brow  VA  337  (1006). 

growing  bowing  T  4,  1,  24  (15',  112). 

allowing  growing  WT  4, 1, 1  (317',  15). 

known  town  H8  prol.  (592,  23). 

coward  froward  VA  569  (1008'). 

toward  coward  VA  1157  (1013'). 

Bhymes  in  OYE. 

Love  rhymes  with  move  CE  3,  2,  1 
(100,  22)  ;  4,  2,  9  (103,13) ;  MN  1, 
1,  39  (163,  196) ;  IN  3,  1,  66  (293, 
175);  H  2,  1,  37  (820,  118)  j  PP 
[20],  15  (1056',  367)  ;  [20],  19 
(1056',  371) ;  remove  RJ  prol.  (712, 
9)  ;  S  116  ;  2  (1045)  ;  PP  [18],  11 
(1055',  255) ;  prove  LL  4,  2,  34  (146, 
109) ;  4,  3,  88  (149',  282),  TN  2,  4, 
36  (289',  120);  S  116,  13  (1045); 
117,  13  (1045');  153,  5  (1049')  ; 
154,  13  (1049')  ;  PP  [20],  1  (1056, 
353)  ;  reprove  S  142,  2  (1048)  ; 
approve  S  147,  5  (1049) ;  Jove  LL 
4,  3,  36  (147',  119)  ;  RL568  (1019') ; 
grove  MN  2,  1,  38  (166,  259);  T 
4,  1,  16  (15',  66);  dove  PT  50 
(1057') ;  above  AY  3,  2,  1  (215,  1). 

moreover  lover  LL  5,  2,  211  (156, 446). 

discover  lover  TG  2,  1,  91  (26,  173). 

move  prove  R2  1,  1,  9  (356',  45). 

Long  0  with  long  00. 

shoot  do't  LL  4,  1,  11  (143',  26). 
doing  wooing  TS  2,  1,  26  (237,  74). 
do  too  Cy5,  3,  10  (969',  61). 
to't  foot  LL  5,  2,  50  (152',  145). 
to 't  root  Tim  1,  2,  15  (744',  71). 
Woo  rhymes  ivith  two  MV  2, 9,  9  (191, 

75) ;  unto  VA  307  (1006)  ;  LC  191 

(1051')  ;  ago  RJ  3,  4,  1  (730,  8)  ; 

know  MN  5,  1,  28  (177',  139). 
choose  lose   CE  4,  3,  27  (104',  96); 

MV  2,  9,  10  (191,  80). 
propose  lose  H  3,  2,  61  (829,  204). 


Come  rhymes  with  tomb  S  17, 1  (1033) ; 

doom  S 116, 10  (1045);  145,  5  (1048';; 

roam  TN  2,  3  17  (287',  40) ;  master- 

dom  M  1,  5,  9  (791',  70). 
moon  fordone  MN  5,  1, 101  (179',  379). 
doth  tooth  TC  4,  5,  113  (646',  292). 
look  Bolingbroke  R2  3,  4,  23  (373,  98). 
store  poor  LL  5,  2,  178  (155,  377) ; 

RJ  1,  1,  88  (714',  221). 
Whore  rhymes  with  more  TC  4,  1,  19 

(641,  65),  5,  2,  92  (649,  113) ;  poor 

EL  2,  4,  19,  song  (859,  52). 
do  woe  P  1,  1,  8  (978,  47). 
no  man,  woman  TG  3,  1,  18  (31,  104). 
moon  Biron  LL  4,  3,  70  (148',  230). 

00. 

Blood  rhymes  with  good  LL  2,  1,  58 
(141,  186);  MN  5,  1,  83  (178', 
287) ;  AW  2,  3,  47  (262,  102) ;  H" 
2,  5,  18  (479/,  128);  Tim  4,  2,  7 
(755,  38) ;  M  4,  1,  10  (801',  37) ; 
VA  1181  (1013');  RL  1028  (1023'); 
S  109,  10  (1044') ;  LC  162  (1051)  ; 
mood  MN  3,  2,  13  (170,  74) ;  stood 
VA  1121  (1013),  1169  (1013') ;  un- 
derstood mood  LC  198  (1051'); 
wood  =  w0rf  HS  4,  7,  5  (489,  35); 
wood  VA  740  (1010). 

Flood  rhymes  with  wood  VA  824 
(1010') ;  stood  PP  6,  13  (1053',  83). 

Foot  rhymes  with  boot  H6  4,  6,  4  (489, 
52)  ;  root  RL  664  (1020'). 

groom  doom  RL  671  (1020 ). 

should  cool'd  VA  385  (1006').  Com- 
pare Spenser's  rhyme  as  (shoould), 
supra  p.  871,  and  p.  968,  under  L. 

Short  0  or  00  with  short  TJ. 
[See    the    puns  depending   on  the 

identity  of  these  sounds,  supra  p.  925.] 

crum  some  KL  1,  4,  74,  song  (853',  217). 

Come  rhymes  with  some  LL  5,  2,  381 
(159',  839)  ;  sum  S  49,  1  (1037), 
LC  230  (1052);  dumb  TG  2,  2,  9 
(26',  20) ;  drum  H4  3,  3,  71  (400', 
229) ;  M  1,  3,  11  (789',  30) ;  thumb 
LL  5,  2,  42  (152',  111) ;  M  1,  3,  10 
(789,  28). 

tomb  dumb  MA  5,  3,  3  (132',  9) ;  MN 
5,  1,  96,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  (179, 
334) ;  AW  2,  3,  57  (263,  146) ;  RL 
1121(1024'):  883,10(1041);  101, 
9  (1043'). 

sun  won  LL  1,  1,  14  (136,  84). 

done  won  sun  M  1,  1,  2  (788,  4). 

sun  done  Cy  4,  2,  93,  song  (965',  258), 
VA  197  (1005). 

begun  done  R2  1,  2,  8  (358',  60). 

nuns  sons  VA  752  (1010). 

under  wonder  VA  746  (1010). 
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wonder  thunder  LL  4,  2,  34  (146, 117). 
good  bud  PP  13,  1  (1054',  169). 
flood  mud  LC  44  (1050). 
wolf  gulf  M  4,  1,  8  (801',  22). 
trouble  bubble  M  4,  1,  5  (801',  10). 

Short  0  rhyming  as  short  II. 

son  done  T  4,  1,  20  (15',  93);  M  3,  5,  2 

(800',  10). 

noon  son  S  7,  13  (1032). 
took  provoke  P  1,  Gower  (977,  25). 
forage  courage  VA  554  (1008). 

-ONG,  with  -OUNG,  -TJtfG. 

[The  following  list  of  words  in  -ong 
=  (oq,  uq),  now  (oq,  uq),  shews  with 
what  laxity  this  termination  was  used 
for  convenience,  so  that  consonantal 
rhyme  is  constantly  employed.  See 
Spenser's  rhymes,  supra  p.  870.] 

Young  rhymes  with  long  LL  5,  2,  386 
(159',  845) ;  EJ  1, 1,  64  (714,  166) ; 
EJ  4,  5,  21  (735',  77) ;  KL  1,  4,  76, 
song  (853',  235);  5,  3,  124  (878', 
325);  PP  12,  10  (1054,  166); 
strong  VA  419  (1007);  EL  863 
(1022);  belong  AW  1,  3,  35  (258, 
134). 

Tongue  rhymes  with  belong  LL  5,  2, 
181  (155,  381) ;  4,  3,  71  (148',  238); 
long  5,  2,  117  (153',  242);  MN  5, 
1, 105  (180',  440) ;  TS  4,  2,  25  (245', 
57) ;  wrong  MA  5,  3,  3  (132',  1) ; 
LL  1,  1,  39  (136',  167);  4,  2,  34 
(146,  121);  MN  2,  2,  2  (166',  9). 
2  H4  ind.  (409',  39) ;  VA  21 7  (1005); 
329  (1006)  ;  427  (1007) ;  1003 
(1012);  EL  78  (1015');  S  89,  9 
(1042) ;  throng  KL  3,  2,  14  (863, 
87) ;  strong  MM  3,  2,  65  (81,  198) ; 
song  LL  5,  2,  192  (155',  403)  ;  VA 
775  (1010) ;  S  17,  10  (1033) ;  stung 
MN  3,  2,  12  (170,  72). 

sung  among  KL  1,4, 70,  song  (853',  192). 

belong  among  strong  LC  254  (1052). 

along  sung  VA  1094  (1013). 

Short  TL 

us  thus  guess  ?  LL  5,  2,  43  (152',  119). 
ridiculous  usLL  5,  2,  155  (154',  306). 
bush  blush  LL  4,  3,  38  (148,  137). 
touch  much  MN  3,  2,  12  (170,  70). 
Antipholus  ruinous  CE  3,  2, 1  (100,  2). 
does  glorious  P2,  Gower  (981',  13). 
fullness  dullness  S  56,  6  (1038). 

C"  dull  AW  1,  1,  62  (256,  233). 
n  sun  KJ  1,  1,  42  (333',  158). 
shun  you,  on  you  T  4,  1,  24  (16,  116). 


Long  U,  UE,  EW,  IEW,  and 
YOU. 

[The  following  examples  shew,  that 
whatever  was  the  pronunciation,  Shak- 
spere  found  these  rhymes  sufficiently 
good  for  his  purposes.     According  to 
Gill,  he  must  have  rhymed  (yy,  eu,  juu). 
The  modern  pronunciations  are  (iu,  uu, 
juu)   in  various  words,  and  are  gene- 
rally held  to  rhyme.     But  the  rhymes 
in  Shakspere  can  no  more  justify  us  in 
supposing  that  he   pronounced  them 
identically,  than  the  universal  custom  of 
German  poets  in  rhyming  6,  a,  eu  with 
e,  i,  ei,  would  admit  of  us  supposing 
that  they  would  endure    the  former 
vowels,  received  as  (0303  03,  yy  y,  ay  oy 
oi),  to  be  reduced  to  the  second,  which 
are  received  as  (ee  e,  ii  i,  ai).    This  is 
a  most  instructive    example,  because 
this   custom  of  rhyming  is  universal 
among  German  poets.  The  correspond- 
ing pronunciation  is  extremely  com- 
mon, and  it  is  as  much  shunned  by  all 
who  have  any  pretence  to  orthoepical 
knowledge,  as  the  omission  or  insertion 
of  the  aspirate  in  English  speech.    We 
may,  therefore,  well  understand  Shak- 
spere using  rhymes  and  making  puns 
due  to  a  perhaps  widely  spread  pro- 
nunciation, while  he  would,  as  manager, 
have    well   "wigged"   an  actor  who 
ventured  to  employ  them  on  the  stage 
in  serious  speech, — a  fate  impending  on 
any  German  actor  who  should  "  assist" 
his  author's  rhymes  by  venturing  to 
utter  o  as  (ee),  ii  as  (ii),  or  eu  as  (ai).] 
You  rhymes  with  adieu  LL  1,  1,  25 
(136,  110) ;  2,  1,  83  (141,  213) ;  5, 
2,   116   (153',   240);  MN  1,  1,  48 
(163,  224);  H6  4,  4,  21  (488,  45)  ; 
VA   535    (1008) ;  S  57,  6  (1038) ; 
new  CE  3,  2,  2  (100,  37)  ;  S  15,  13 
(1033) ;  grew  S  84,  2  (1041) ;  view 
LL  4,  3,  40  (148,  175) ;  true  T  epil. 
(20',  3);  S  85,  9  (1041');  118,  13 
(1045') ;  true  sue  LL  5,  2, 197  (155', 
426);    untrue  LL   5,  2,  217  (156, 
472)  ;  view  true  new  MV  3,  2,  14 
(193',  132). 

True  rhymes  with  adieu  MA  3,  1,  26 
(121,  107);  EJ  2,  2,  32  (720',  136) ; 
Montague  EJ  3,  1,  54  (726',  153) ; 
view  EL  454   (1018');  new  S  68, 
10   (1039');  grew  LC  169  (1051'); 
subdue  LC  246  (1052). 
viewing  ensuing  VA  1076  (1013). 
blue  knew  EL  407  (1018). 
hue  Jew  MN  3,  1,  32  (168',  97). 
beauty  duty  EL  13  (1014') ;  VA  167 
(1004'). 
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excuses  abuses  sluices  RL  1073  (1024). 

pollute  fruit  RL  1063  (1024). 

suit  mute  LL  5,  2,  138  (154,  275); 

VA205  (1005)  ;  335  (1006). 
suitor  tutor  TG  2,  1,  73  (25',  143)  ; 

KL  3,  2,  14  (863,  83). 
youth  ruth  PP  9,  9  (1054,  125)  ;  S  37, 

2  (1035'). 

Long  II  with  Long  00. 
[These  examples,    though    few    in 
number,  are  instructive.      There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  first  two  are 
not  rhymes,  and  that  if  the  third  do 
you  is  a  rhyme,  the  common  you  adieu 
in  the  last  list,  is  not.] 
suing  wooing  VA  356  (1006'). 
lose  it,  abuse  it  H6  4,  5,  13  (488,  40). 
do  you  M  3,  5,  2  (800',  12). 

Long  I  with  EYE  and  AY. 

Eye  rhymes  with  by  LL  1,  1,  14  (136, 
81) ;  VA  281  (1005') ;  ayLL2,  1,  60 
(141,  188)  ;  buy  LL  2,  1,  101  (141', 
242)  ;  I  LL  4,  3,  41  (148,  183) ; 
why  TS  1,  1,  16  (232',  79) ;  die  RJ 
1,  2,  7  (715,  50) ;  lie  RJ  1,  3,  2 
(716',  85). 

Eyne  rhymes  with  shine  LL  5,  2, 
(153,  205) ;  mine  TS  5,  1,  56  (250 
120) ;  vine  AC  2,  7,  66,  song  (924,? 
120). 

die  ay  R2  3,  3,  21  (372,  175> 

fly  perdy  KL  2,  4,  27,  song  (859,  84). 

OY  with  TJI,  and  long  I. 

noise  boys  CE  3,  1,  39  (99,  61). 

ojes  =  oyez  toys  MW  5,  5,  12  (65,  45), 
in  ludicrous  rhymes. 

moi  Fr.  destroy  R2  5,  3,  39  (379',  119). 

joy  destroy  H  3,  2,  61  (829,  206). 

voice  juice  VA  134  (1004').  This 
rhyme  is  somewhat  obscure.  But 
Hodges,  1643,  gives  Juice  and.  Joice, 
meaning  joist,  as  identical  in  sound ; 
he  probably  said  (dzhais) ,  a  pronuncia- 
tion still  common  among  carpenters. 

swine  groin  VA  1115  (1013).  Here 
possibly  (grain)  may  have  been  said. 

Close  OU  (on), 

with  especial  reference  to  the  word 
wound,  called  (wound)  by  Smith,  and 
(wuund),  in  accordance  with  the  present 
general  use,  by  Gill,  who  gives  (wAAnd), 
or  perhaps  (waund),  as  a  Northern  pro- 
nunciation. 

Wound  rhymes  with  ground  MN  2,  2, 
18  (167',  100);  R2  3,  2,  18  (369', 
139)  ;  RL  1199  (1025)  ;  confound 
MN  5,  1,  86  (179,  300) ;  TC  3,  1, 


68  (635',  128);  found  RJ  2,  1,  10, 
and  2,  2,  1  (719',  42  and  1)  ;  sound 
RJ  4,  5,  40  (736,  128)  ;  P  4,  Gower 
(990,  23)  ;  bound  VA  265  (1005') ; 
round  VA  368  (1006')  ;  hound  VA 
913  (1011'). 

swounds  wounds  RL  1486  (1027'). 

profound  ground  M  3,  5,  2  (800',  24). 

crown  lown  Oth  2,  3,  31,  song  (889,  93). 

GH  with  F. 

Maeduff  enough  M  5,  8,  9  (809',  33). 

laugh  draff  MW  4,  2,  41  (60,  104). 

laugh  staff  CE  3,  1,  26  (99,  56). 

hereafter  laughter  TN  2,  3,  20  (287',48). 

after  daughter  TS  1,  1,  59  (234,  244). 
This  may  be  meant  as  ludicrous. 

daughter  after  WT  4,  1,  1  (317',  27). 
In  the  speech  of  Time,  as  chorus. 

caught  her,  daughter,  slaughter,  halter, 
after  KL  1,  4,  101  (854',  340).  In  a 
Song  of  the  Fool.  These  last  three 
examples  are  very  remarkable,  es- 
pecially the  last,  including  the  word 
halter.  When  this  rhyme  occurs  in 
modern  ludicrous  verse  it  is  usual 
to  say  (aa'ta)  daa-ta).  Whether  any 
ludicrous  pronunciation  then 
is  not  clear,  but  (-AA-ter) 
save  every  case,  as  halter 
jht  well  sink  to  (HAA-ter). 

oft  nought  PP  19,  41  (1056,  339). 
Mr.  Shelly,  of  Plymouth,  says  that 
he  has  heard  higher  lower  pronounc- 
ed in  that  neighbourhood  as  (naif-a 
loof-a),  and  that  (thAAft,  saif)  are 
common  in  Devonshire  for  thought, 
sigh.  See  p.  212. 

GH  written  as  TH. 
mouth  drouth  P  3,  Gower  (986',  7); 
VA  542  (1008).      See  Jones's  pro- 
nunciation,  supra  p.  212. 

GH  mute. 

[This  is  entirely  comparable  to  the 
disregard  of  (u)  in  the  rhymes  (oou,  ou), 
supra  p.  961,  col.  1.  It  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  gh  (kh)  was  not  still 
lightly  touched.  The  sound  was  con- 
fessedly gentle,  and  not  so  harsh  as 
the  Welsh  cA,  supra  pp.  210,  779. 
But  it  favours  Gill's  (raikht),  etc.,  for 
Salesbury's  (rikht).] 
Light  rhymes  with  bite  R2  1,  3,  57 

(361,  292);  white  VA  1051  (1012'); 

spite  VA  1133   (1013')  ;  smite  RL 

176(1016). 
Right  rhymes  with  appetite  RL  545 

(1019') ;  spite  H  1,  5,  64  (819,  188) ; 

CE  4,  2,  2  (102',  7). 
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might  rite  MA  5,  3,  5  (132',  21). 
Night  rhymes  with  quite  Oth  5,  1,  78 

(906',  128) :  despite  VA  731  (1009'). 
spite  knight  MN  5,  1,  83  (178',  281). 
Delight  rhymes  with  quite  LL  1,  1,  13 

(135',  70) ;  white  LL  5,  2,  404  (160, 

905) ;  sprite  M  4,  1,  42  (802',  127). 
sight  white  VA  1166  (1013'). 
sleights  sprites  M  3,  5,  2  (800',  26). 
Nigh  rhymes  with  try  CE  2, 1,  16  (95', 

42) ;  immediately  MN  2,  2,  24  (167', 

155)  ;  sky  AY  2,  7,  36  (215,  184) ; 

fly  Oth  2,  1,  57  (887,  153)  ;  eye  VA 

341  (1006). 
high  rhymes  with  eye  A"W  1,   1,  62 

(256,  235) ;  dry  VA  551  (1008). 


sighs  eyes  RJ  1,  1,  78  (714,  196). 
nebour  ^neighbour  LL  5, 1,  5  (150,  27). 
fray  weigh  MN  3,  2,  27  (170',  129). 
weigh'd  maid  EJ  1,  2,  28  (715',  101). 
straight  conceit  CE  4,  2,  33  (103',  63). 
paying  weighing  MM  3, 2,  86  (82,  279). 
so  though  MN  2,  2,  20  (167',  108) ; 

KJ  1,  1,  45  (333',  168). 
bough  now  VA  37  (1003'). 
vows  boughs  AY  3,  2,  34  (216',  141). 

-ED  =  T  after  S,  K. 
kissed  whist  T  1,  2,  99  (5',  379). 
deck'd  aspect  LL  4,  3,  75  (149,  258). 
breast  distress^  VA  812  (1010'). 


Effect  of  R  final. 


Unaccented  final  ar,  er,  or. 

ne'er  Jupiter  T  4,  1,  17  (15',  76). 
worshipper  fear  cheer  RL  86  (1015'). 
appear  murderer  P  4,  Gower  (990,  51). 
characters  tears  bears  LC  16  (1050). 
stomachers  dears  WT  4,  4,  48  (321, 

226). 

harbinger  near  FT  5  (1057). 
character  where  AY  3,  2,  1  (215,  6). 
conspirator  ravisher  RL  769  (1021'). 
orator  harbinger  CE  3,  2,  1  (100,  10). 
orator  singular  publisher  RL  30  (1015). 
progenitors  ours  RL  1756  (1030). 

AR,  ARE. 

Are  rhymes  with  star  LL  1, 1, 14  (136, 
89);  prepare  5,  2,  39  (152,  81); 
care  R2  2,  3,  40  (367',  170) ;  3H?  2, 
5,  14  (537',  123) ;  S  147,  9  (1049)  ; 
dare  M  3,  5,  2  (800',  2) ;  compare  VA 
8  (1003) ;  care  snare  RL  926  (1022') ; 
car  S  7,  9  (1032);  prepare  S  13,  1 
(1032');  compare  S  35,  6  (1035'); 
war  TC  prol.  (622,  30). 

War  rhymes  with  star  MN  3,  2,  101 
(173,407);  P  1,  1,  7(978,  37);  jar 
VA  98  (1004)  ;  bar  S  46,  1  (1036'). 

warp  sharp  AY  2,  7,  36  (215,  187). 

reward  barr'd  AW  2,  1,  51  (260',  150). 

warm  harm  VA  193  (1005). 

warm'd  charm'd  LC  191  (1051').  The 
above  rhymes  shew,  either  that  (w) 
did  not  affect  the  following  (a),  or 
that  the  effect  was  disregarded.  Gill 
authorizes  the  first  conclusion. 

vineyard  rocky  hard  T  4, 1, 16  (15',  68). 

start  heart  MW  5,  5,  20  (65,  90). 

athwart  heart  LL  4,  3,  38  (148, 135). 

Heard  rhymes  with  reward  P  5,  3, 
Gower  (999',  85);  regard  RL  305 
(1017'). 


EAR,  -ERE. 


[These  seem  to  have  been  in  a  transi- 
tional state  between  (iir)  and  (eer), 
(p.  81),  probably  for  this  reason  the 
rhymes  are  rather  confused.  But  the 
general  pronunciation  was  evidently 
(eer).} 

Ear  rhymes  with  there  R2  5,  3,  40 
(379',  125) ;  PP  19,  26  (1056,  324) ; 
dear  RJ  1,5,  14  (718,  48) ;  hair 
VA  145  (1004')  ;  tear  s.  RL  1126 
(1024')  ;  bear  hear  RL  1327  (1026) ; 
swear  bear  RL  1418  (1027) ;  bear 
S  8,  6  (1032). 

Hear  rhymes  with  chanticleer  T  1,  2, 
101  (5',  384) ;  swear  LL  4,  3,  38 
(148,  145) ;  tear  fear  LL  4,  3,  55 
(148',  200) ;  fear  MN  2,  2,  24  (167', 
153) ;  bear  Oth  1,  3,  46  (884,  212) ; 
VA  428  (1007) ;  tear  v.  bear  RL 
667  (1020')  ;  cheer  PP  [21],  21 
(1056',  393). 

Here  rhymes  with  were  CE  4,  2,  4 
(102',  9);  swear  ear  LL  4,  1,  23 
(144,  57)  ;  ear  appear  LL  4,  3,  4 
(147,  44);  there  4,  3,  45  (148, 
189) ;  MV  2,  7,  5  (190,  61)  ;  dear 
LL  4,  3,  82  (149,  274) ;  swear  LL 
5,  2,  173(155,  357);  wear  MN  2, 
2,  13  (167,  70)  ;  spear  R2  1,  1,  24 
(357',  170)  ;  tear  *.  H»  prol.  (592, 
5) ;  gear  TC  3,  2,  54  (637',  219)  ; 
where  RJ  1,  I,  80  (714,  203) ;  bier 
RJ  3,  2,  9  (727',  59)  ;  clear  M  5,  3, 
20  (807',  61) ;  deer  VA  229  (1005) ; 
bear  dear  RL  1290  (1026). 
There  rhymes  with  bear  T  1,  2,  99 
(5',  381) ;  near  MN  2,  2,  23  (167', 
135);  S  136,  1  (1047');  spear  VA 
1112(1013);  RL  1422  (1027);  ap- 
pear fear  RL  114  (1015') ;  tear  v. 
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fear    EL   737  (1021);  tear  s.  EL 
1373  (1026'). 

"Where  rhymes  with  sphere  MN  2,  1, 
2  (164,  6)  ;  clear  S  84,  10  (1041)  ; 
sere  CE  4,  2,  13  (103,  19)  ;  near  S 

61,  13  (1038')  ;  were  beer  Oth  2,  1, 
57  (887,  159). 

"Wear  rhymes  with  dear  LL  5,  2,  45 
(1527,  130)  ;  deer  AY  4,  2,  6  (223, 
11);  bear  VA  163  (1004');  year 
506  (1007');  fear  1081  (1013); 
bear  S  77,  1  (1040'). 

Year  rhymes  with  peer  WT  4,  3,  1 
(318,  1);  E2  1,  3,  18  (359',  93); 
cheer  dear  there  2  H>  5,  3,  6  (435', 
18)  ;  deer  KL  3,  4,  34  (864',  144)  ; 
wear  KL  1,  4,  68,  song  (853,  181)  ; 
forbear  VA  524  (1008). 

Dear  rhymes  with  wear  ware  "WT  4,  4, 
92  (322,  324)  ;  peer  E2  5,  5,  3  (380', 
67);  there  S  110,  1  (1044')  ;  year 
KJ  1,  1,  38  (333',  152). 

Tear  s.  rhymes  with  hair  CE  3,  2,  2 
(100',  46);  VA  49  (1003');  191 
(1005)  ;  her  MN  2,  2,  18  (167,  92)  ; 
wear  LC  289  (1052'). 

Appear  rhymes  with  bear  CE  3,  1,  4 
(98',  15);  TO  1,  2,  139  (626,  320); 
bear  hair  dear  near  MN  2,  2,  4  (166', 
30)  ;  here  MV  2,  9,  9  (191,  73)  ; 
E2  5,  6,  2  (381',  9)  ;  there  KL  1,  4, 

62,  song  (853,  159)  ;  wears  P  5,  3, 
Gower  (999',  93)  ;  tear  s..  VA  1175 
(1013')  ;  fear  EL  456  (1018')  ;  1434 
(1027)  ;   were  631   (1020)  ;   pioner 
1380  (1026')  ;  where  S  102,  2  (1043'); 
wear  dear  LC  93  (1050'). 

Fear  rhymes  with  there  MN  2,  1,  3 
(164',  30)  ;  3,  2,  2  (170,  31)  ;  H  3, 
2,  56  (828',  181)  ;  VA  320  (1006); 
EL  307  (1017')  ;  swear  TN  5,  1,  61 
(301',  173)  ;  HS  4,  5,  6  (488,  28)  ; 
PP  7,  8  (1053',  92)  ;  bear  M  3,  5,  2 
(800',  30)  ;  EL  610  (1020)  ;  near  H 
1,  3,  5  (815',  43)  ;  forbear  AC  1,  3, 
8  (914,  11)  :  clear  P  1,  1,  15  (978', 
141)  ;  ear  VA  659  (1009)  ;  EL  307 
(1017')  ;  deer  VA  689  (1009')  ;  severe 
VA  998  (1012)  ;  1153  (1013');  hear 
cheer  EL  261  (1017)  ;  there  swear 
1647  (1029). 

Bear  rhymes  with  severe  MM  3,  2,  86 
(82,  275)  ;  fear  MN  2,  2,  18  (167', 
94)  ;  bear  MN  5,  1,  2  (176,  21)  ; 


near  Cy  4,  2,  102,  song  (966,  278)  ; 
tear  v.  P  4,  4,  Grower  (993,  29)  ;  hair 
tear  EL  1129  (1024')  ;  were  S  13,  6 
(1032');  there  S  41,  9  (1036). 
clear  sphere  MN  3,  2,  9  (170,  60). 
swears  hairs  P  4,  4,  Gower  (993,  27)i 
pierce  rehearse  E2  5,  3,  40  (379',  127). 


fierce  =fearce  in  quartos  H  1,  1,   50 

(812',  121). 

weary  merry  T  4,  1,  29  (16,  135). 
herd  beard  S   12,   6   (1032').      This 

favours  J.  P.  Kemble's  pronunciation 

of  beard  as  bird,  supra  p.  82,  1.  13 

and  note,  and  p.  20. 
heard  beard  LL  2,  1,  74  (141,  202). 

This'  is  not  so  favourable  to  Kemble 

as  the  last,  because  heard  was  often 

hard,  supra  pp.  20,  964. 

AIR, 

despair  prayer  T  epil.  (20',  15). 

prayer  fair  EL  344  (1017').  As  we 
have  fully  recognized  prayer  as  a 
dissyllable,  supra  p.  951,  we  must 
apparently  make  r  syllabic  in  despair 
and  fair. 

IR. 

first  worst  TS  1,  2,  6  (234,  13). 

curst  first  VA  887  (1011). 

first  accurst  VA  1118  (1013). 

earth  birth  MW  5,  5, 17  (65,  84). 

birds  herds  VA  455  (1007'). 

stir  spur  VA  283  (1005'),  stur,  quartos. 

stir  incur  EL  1471  (1027'). 

IRK 

aspire  higher  MW  5,  5,  25  (65',  101). 
briar  fire  MN  2,  1,  2  (164,  3). 
fires  liars  EJ  1,  2,  27  (715',  94). 
aspire  higher  P  1,  4,  2  (980',  5). 
relier  retire  EL  639  (1020). 

In  all  these  the  r  is  evidently  syl- 
labic, p.  951. 

ORE,  OR, 

before  door  MV,  1,  2,  29  (183*,  146). 

abhor  thee,  adore  thee  PP  12,  9  (1054', 
165). 

court  sport  LL  4,  1,  29  (144',  100). 

short  sport  H*  1,  3,  54  (387',  301). 

forsworn  born  LL  1,  1,  38  (136',  150). 

form  storm  KL  2,  4,  27,  song  (859,  80) ; 
LC  99  (1050'). 

force  horse  S  91,  2  (1042). 

accurst  worst  TG  5,  4,  18  (40,  71). 

Turk  work  Oth  2,  1,  40  (886',  115). 

forth  worth  AW  3,  4,  2  (267',  13) ; 
H  4,  4,  17  (835',  65) ;  VA  416 
(1007) ;  S  38,  9  (1035') ;  S  72,  13 
(1040);  S  103,1  (1043'). 

Word  rhymes  with  Ford  MW  5,  5,  76 
(66',  258) ;  afford  CE  3,  1,  8  (98', 
24) ;  S  105,  10  (1044)  ;  79,  9  (1040') ; 
85,  5  (1041') ;  board  CE  3,  2, 1  (100, 
18) ;  LL  2,  1,  85  (141,  215)  ;  lord 
LL  4,  1,  30  (144',  102) ;  MN  2,  2, 
24  (167',  151) :  P  2,  Gower  (981', 
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3)  ;  RL  1609  (1028') ;  sword  LL  5, 
2,  138  (154,  274):  MN  2,  2,  19 
(167',  106) ;  RL  1420  (1027) ;  ford 
RL  1329  (1026). 

re-worded  accorded  LC  1  (1050). 

afford  Lord  LL  4,  1,  13  (143',  39). 


OTJR. 

hours  flowers  LL  4,  3,  99  (150,  379). 
power  hour  Tim  3,  1,  15  (749',  65). 
flower  devour  RL  1254  (1025').    These 

are   evidently  cases  of   syllabic    r, 

supra  p.  951. 


MR.  RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE'S  ELIZABETHAN  PRONUNCIATION. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  "White's  Memorandums  on 
English  Pronunciation  in  the  Elizabethan  Era,  which  forms  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  12th  Yol.  of  his  Shakespeare,  supra  p.  918,  n.  1. 
Passages  in  inverted  commas  are  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  original ; 
those  in  brackets,  and  all  palaeotypic  symbols,  are  additions. 


A. 

A  was  generally  (ee)  as  in  ale,  make, 
tame  ;  sometimes  (AA)  as  in  awe,  saw, 
fall;  the  Italian  (aa)  and  short  (se) 
are  rarely  indicated. 

A  final  was  almost  always  (ee.)  This 
is  shewn  by  the  rhymes :  say  Seneca, 
Dray  ton' s  Elegies,  1627,  p.  197;  Remora 
delay,  Pastor  Fido,  1 647,  p.  215  j  from 
height  of  Idey  =  Ida,  Seneca's  Ten 
Tragedies,  1581,  fol.  115.  [See  supra 
p.  9 12,  under  AI.  Ina  noteonMVS,  1, 
23  (192,  84),  Mr.  White  observes  that 
both  folios  and  quartos  spell  Genowa  or 
Genoway,  and  thinks  this  indicates  the 
pronunciation  Geno'a  or  Geno'ay,  a  po- 
sition of  the  accent  now  common 
among  the  illiterate.  But  if  we  re- 
member that  the  Italian  is  Genova,  we 
may  suppose  Gen-o-wa  to  have  been 
intended,  or  apply  the  suggestion,  supra 
p.  133,  note.  According  to  the  Cam- 
bridge editors,  the  quartos  and  first 
three  folios  have  Genowa,  and  the 
fourth  Geneva,  a  mistake  for  Genova. 
None  end  the  word  with  ay.  He 
adds :]  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  final 
a  of  proper  names  had  then  almost 
always  the  pure  sound  of  the  vowel ; 
and  the  more,  because  such  a  pronun- 
ciation still  pervades  New  England, 
where  even  the  best-educated  men, 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
early  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
most  polite  society  of  Boston  and  the 
other  principal  cities,  say,  for  instance, 
Carolinay  for  Carolina,  Augustay  for 
Augusta,  and  even  Savannay  for  Savan- 
nah— the  last  syllable  being  rather 
lightly  touched,  but  being  still  un- 
mistakeably  ay  (ee)  instead  of  a h  (aa).  If 
told  of  this,  they  would  probably  be 
surprised,  and  perhaps  deny  it ;  but  it 
is  true ;  and  the  pronunciation,  al- 
though somewhat  homely,  is  merely  a 


remnant  of  Shakespearian  English." 
[Say  rather  of  English  of  the  xvn  th 
century,  and  that  peculiar,  if  we  may 
trust  orthoepists  at  all.  Compare  the 
observations  on  German  e  final,  supra 
p.  119,  note,  col.  2.] 

In  angel,  stranger,  danger,  manger, 
a  =  (se>)  or  (A),  shewn  by  the  co-existence 
of  the  spellings  an,  aun  [no  instance 
of  aunael  is  cited]. 

In  master,  plaster,  father,  a.  =  (ee). 
In  Pastor  Fido,  v.  6,  p.  202,  ed.  1647, 
we  find  the  rhyme :  father  either. 
Also  in  have,  a  =  (ee).  "He  [the 
painter  West]  also  pronounced  some  of 
his  words,  in  reading,  with  a  puritan- 
ical barbarism,  such  as  haive  for  have." 
Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography,  p.  85, 
ed.  1860.  "My  mother,  who  both 
read  and  spoke  remarkably  well,  would 
say  haive  and  shaul  (for  shall)  when 
she  sang  her  hymns."  Ibid.  [Both 
xvn  th  century  sounds,  (neev)  being 
the  late  form  of  (nsesev).  The  modern 
(nsev)  shortened  the  vowel,  without 
altering  its  quality.  We  have  (fmllr.i) 
now  as  a  provincialism,  see  supra  p.  750, 
n.  8.] 

CH 

had  more  frequently  than  now  the  sound 
Jc.  [The  instances  cited — beseke,  belk, 
stinch,  roches,  for  beseech,  belch,  stink, 
rocks, — are  only  cases  of  old  k  not 
changed  into  (tsh).  The  ch  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  represent  k;  yet  Mr. 
White  observes  that  chaste  is  cast  in 
the  first  and  second  folios  of  WT  3, 
2,  19  (315,  133),  which  might  have 
been  a  misprint,  and  suggests  that  we 
should  read,  "  he  hath  bought  a  pair 
of  chaste  lips  of  Diana,  for  "  cast 
lips,"  in  AY  3,  4,  10  (219',  16),  which 
would  spoil  the  joke  of  comparing 
Dian's  lips  to  cast-off  clothes.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  that  there  was  any 
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variation  between  (tsh)  and  (k)  in  this 
and  similar  words.  In  LL  5,  1,  10 
(150',  35),  he  supposes  chirrah  to  re- 
present shirrah.~] 

E. 

The  -edwas  "rigorously  pronounced," 
unless  the  contraction  was  indicated. 
Thus  purpled,  shuffled,  were  purp-l-ed, 
shuf-l-ed.  [See  supra  p.  952.] 

EA. 

Generally  ea=ee.  [Here  Mr.  "White 
recants  a  hasty  opinion  that  ea  =  (ii), 
made  in  a  note  on  LL  4,  I,  60  (145, 
148),  on  finding  that  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  supplied  declare  as  a  rhyme  to 
swear  in  that  passage,  thus  : 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how 

most  sweetly  'a  will  swear, 
Looking  babies  in  her  eyes,  his  passion 

to  declare.] 

But  in  thread,  instead,  ea  was  (ii),  as 
inferred  from  the  very  frequent  mis- 
spellings threed,  threde,  insteed,  instede. 
[The  inference  is  unsafe,  because  the 
spelling  ea  was  not  well  fixed,  see  supra 
p.  77.]  In  heart,  heard,  earth,  dearth, 
hearth,  ea  appears  to  have  had  "the 
broad  sound  of  0,"  [this  "broad  sound" 
should  mean  (A A),  but  (aa)  is  probably 
intended,  as  he  spells]  hart,  hard,  arth, 
etc.  "  The  first  and  last  are  still  pre- 
served, and  the  others  linger  among 
the  uncultivated.  But  heard  and  earth 
were  conformed  to  analogy  by  some 
speakers  and  writers,  and  pronounced 
haird  and  airth  ;  and  this  usage  is  not 
yet  extinct  in  New  England.  Beard 
appears  to  have  had  four  sounds,  beerd 
(rarely),  baird  (the  most  usual),  bard 
and  burd — the  sound  of  the  same  letters 
in  heard  at  this  day."  In  creature,  e-a 
were  two  sounds  [supra  p.  947].  See 
the  rhyme  :  began  ocean,  Milton's 
Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  st.  5,  and  : 
ocean  run  ;  Browne's  Pastorals,  1,  25, 
ed.  1772.  [See :  ocean  motion,  supra 
p.  954,  col.  1,  and :  physician  incision, 
supra  p.  949,  col.  2.]  Ea  was  short  (e) 


EATJ. 

[In  a  note  on  H4  1,  2,  7  (383',  28), 
Mr.  White  conceives  that  "squires  of 
the  night's  body  "  and  "  thieves  of  the 
day's  beauty,"  contained  a  pun  on  body, 
beauty,  by  giving  the  latter  its  modern 
French  sound  beaute.  But  eau  in  the 
English  pronunciation  of  that  time  was 
not  the  French,  as  we  have  seen,  supra 


p.  138,  and  the  French  sound  of  that 
time  was  not  the  modern  one,  supra 
p.  822  and  p.  922.] 

El 

was  probably  always  (<?<?). 

EW 

was  often  (00),  as  it  is  now  in  shew, 
strew,  as  shewn  by  rhymes,  and  spelling 
shrow  =  shrew,  Albion's  England,  1602, 
p.  41 ;  tew  =  tow,  Ib.  p.  144;  shewres  = 
showers,  Ib.  p.  193,  [supra  p.  960, 
col.  2,  under  the  rhymes  to  So.~\ 
Butew  was  also  (uu),  "and  even  shew, 
the  preterite,  had  that  pronunciation, 
which  it  still  preserves  in  New  Eng- 
land." In  sue,  rue,  true,  Louis,  ew  was 
"  very  commonly  used  "  for  (uu). 

GH 

was  more  frequently/  than  at  present. 
Compare  the  rhymes  :  daughter  after, 
Pastor  Fido,'l§tf,  p.  150,  Eomeus  and 
Juliet,  ed.  Collier,  p.  65 ;  taught  soft, 
Browne's  Pastorals,  1,  68  ;  and  the 
spelling :  raughter=  rafter,  Lilly's  Gal- 
lathea,  act  1,  sc.  4.  But  gh  was  also 
silent.  The  following  rhymes  are  cited 
from  Collier,  Coleridge,  and  Shakespeare, 
1860  :  oft  naught,  Passionate  Pilgrim; 
taught  aloft,  Surrey's  Forsaken  Lover ; 
shaft  caught,  Chapman's  Hero  and 
Leander ;  aloft  thought,  Chapman's 
Hesiod;  after  manslaughter,  Barclay's 
Ecologue  II.  [See  Shakspere's  rhymes, 
supra  p.  963,  col.  2.] 

H. 

Probably  more  often  dropped  than  at 
present. 

had  the  sound  (ii)  in  monosyllables 
and  many  other  places,  as  shewn  by 
the  misspellings  in  the  folio  1623  :  the 
world  to  weet  (  =wit)  AC  1,  1,  11 
(911',  39)  ;  spleets  (=  splits)  what  it 
speaks  AC  2,  7,  67  (924,  129);  the 
breeze  (=brize)  upon  her  AC  3,  10,  6 
(928',  14) ;  a  kind  of  weeke  ( =  wick)  or 
snuffe  H  4,  7,  29  (839,  116),  quarto 
1604  ;  At  whose  abuse  our  fly  ring 
(=  fleering)  world  can  winke,  Church- 
yard's Charity,  1595 ;  Doth  neither 
church,  queer  (=  quire,  choir),  court, 
nor  country  spare,  Ibid;  In  Dauid's 
Psalms  true  miter  (  =  metre)  flows, 
Churchyard's  Praise  of  Poetry,  1595. 
The  spelling  spreet  for  spirit,  sprite, 
or  sprig ht,  is  very  common.  "  Which 
the  High  goat  (  =  he-goat)  as  one 
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seeing,  yet  reserving  revenge,  etc.," 
Braitlrvvaite's  Survey  of  History,  1638, 
p.  342.  [See  Wheeson,  supra  p.  930.] 

IE 

was  generally  (ii),  but  pierce,  fierce, 
were  "  very  generally  pronounced  purse 
andfurse"  [meaning  (pis,  fis),  or  (peas, 
feis),  but  the  xvith  century  sounds 
were  professedly,  (pers,  fers)]. 


was  more  often  silent  than  now,  as 
shewn  by  the  spellings  fautes  =  faults, 
haulty  =  haughty,  Ralph,  Rafe  =  Ralph; 
but  was  heard  in  could,  should,  would, 
down  to  past  the  middle  of  xvn  th 
century.  [In  a  note  on  LL  5,  1,  5 
(150,  22),  Mr.  White  mentions  that 
I  in  could,  would,  is  heard  in  the  old 
pronunciation  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  see  supra  p.  871,  col.  2,  and  p. 
961,  col.  2,  under  00.]  The  spelling 
jelious  (Albion's  England,  c.  84,  p.  349, 
ed.  1606)  may  indicate  the  sound  still 
retained  in  rebellious,  stallion. 

0,  OA. 

There  was  great  irregularity  in  the 
spelling.  "  Some  well-educated  old- 
country  folk  (Mrs.  Kemble  for  instance) 
pronounce  toad  with  a  broad  dissyllabic 
utterance  of  both  vowels,  the  first  long, 
the  second  short — to-ad.  The  same 
pronunciation  obtains  in  a  less  degree 
with  regard  to  throat,  road,  load,  and 
other  like  words."  But  Shakspere  used 
"the  simple  sound  of  o"  [meaning 
perhaps  (oo),  but  see  supra  p.  94].  One 
was  the  same  as  own.  The  modern 
prefixed  w  is  like  the  Dorsetshire  whot, 
wold,  whome,  dwont,pwint,  cwot=}iott 
old,  home,  don't,  point,  coat. 

01 

was  simple  *  in  join,  point,  boil,  etc., 
down  to  Pope's  time,  supra  p.  134. 

00. 

Early  in  the  Elizabethan  era  oo  ex- 
pressed "those  sounds  of  u — as  in  cud 
and  blood,  intrude  and  brood — for  which 
it  now  stands,"  that  is  (a,  uu?).  The 
use  of  o-e,  was  meant  perhaps  to  indi- 
cate the  old  sound  (oo).  "Although 
we  often  find  room  spelled  rome,  we 
never  find  Rome  spelled  Room,  or  either 
word  rume  or  rum."  The  sound 
(Eiram)  was  one  "  of  the  many  affecta- 
tions" of  the  xvni  th  century.  Moon, 
frequently  spelled  mone,  rhymes  with 


Birone  LL  4,  3,  70  (148',  230),  and 
probably  had  the  long  o  sound.  [In  a 
note  on  the  passage,  he  repudiates  the 
notion  that  Birone  should  be  read 
(Birmnr),  apparently  because  the  name 
here  rhymes  with  moon,  or  because  Mr. 
C.  J.  Fox  said  Touloon  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  see  supra  p.  961.  In  a 
note  on  MN  5,  1,  28  (177',  139),  the 
rhyme :  know  woo,  makes  him  suppose 
that  woo  and  woe  had  the  same  sound. 
But  see  rhymes  to  woo,  supra  p.  961, 
and  Salesbury,  p.  785.  And  on  KJ  5, 
7,  1  (354',  2),  reading  '•poor  brain,' 
instead  of  ''pure  brain,'  he  observes : 
"  The  original  has  pore,  the  commonest 
spelling  of  '  poor '  in  the  folio,  and  in 
other  books  of  the  time,  representing 
the  old  pronunciation  of  that  word, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States."  The  Cambridge 
editors  say  that  in  all  the  copies  known 
to  them  the  reading  is  pure,  and  not 
pore.] 

OU 

had  either  the  sound  (au)  or  (uu). 
QU 

was  (k)  in  *  banquet,  quality,  quantity, 
*quay,  quern,  quintain,  *quoif,  quod, 
*quoit,  *quote,  and  perhaps  quart,  and 
quit.  [Those  words  marked  *  are 
still  frequently  so  pronounced.]  LL  5, 
2,  142  (154,  279),  perhaps  contained 
the  pun  qualm,  calm;  as  also  2  H4  2, 
4,11  (419,  40),  where  the  Hostess  has 
calm,  meaning  qualm,  and  Falstaff  takes 
the  word  as  calm.  [Price,  1668,  gives 
"qualm  sudden  fit,  calm  still  quiet," 
among  his  list  of  differences  between 
words  of  like  sound.] 


"  before  a  vowel  had  often  the  sound 
of  sh,  as  it  has  now  in  sugar  and  sure. 
Such  was  its  sound  in  sue,  suit,  and 
its  compounds,  and  I  believe  in  super 
and  its  compounds,  and  in  supine  and 
supreme.  Sewer  was  pronounced  shore 
in  the  Elizabethan  era.  Hence,  too, 
shekels  was  spelled  sickels"  in  the  fo. 
MM  2,  2,  64  (74',  149).  [The  Cam- 
bridge editors  quote  from  Notes  and 
Queries,  vol.  5,  p.  325,  the  observation 
that  shekels  is  spelled  sickles  in  Wyc- 
liffe's  Bible.  This  is  not  an  instance 
of  s  and  sh  interchanging  in  sound, 
but  of  different  transcriptions  of  a 
Hebrew  word  (sheieel)  which  Jerome 
Latinized  into  siclus,  of  course  the  im- 
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mediate  origin  of  "Wycliffe's  spelling, 
and  hence  probably  of  the  folio  read- 
ing. Eeferring  to  LL  4,  1,  37  (144', 
109),  see  supra  p.  215,  note,  he  says 
that  in  LL  3,  1,  77  (143,  191),  sue  is 
printed  shue.  It  is  not  so  in  the  fo. 
1623,  and  the  Cambridge  editors  do 
not  note  the  form.] 

TH 

probably  more  frequently  had  the 
sound  of  (t)  than  at  present.  Com- 
pare the  common  spellings :  nostrils 
nosethrills,  apotecary  apothecary,  au- 
tority  authority,  t'one  the  one,  t'other 
the  other  [t' one,  t'other,  are  thought 
to  have  been  that  one,  that  other  = 
't  one  't  other],  trill  thrill,  swarty 
swarthy,  fift  fifth,  sixt  sixth,  eight 
eighth  [the  last  three  are  quite  modern 
spellings  and  sounds],  Sathan  Satan, 
stalworth  stalwart,  quot,  quote,  quod, 
quoth.  Less  usual  examples:  whats 
tys  this,  twice  in  Wyt  and  Science, 
Shak.  Soc.  ed.  p.  21  [compare  the 
change  of  ft  to  t  after  d,  t  in  Orrmin, 
supra  p.  490,  1.  22,  and  p.  444,  n.  2, 
but  here  tys  may  be  simply  a  misprint] ; 
a  pytheous  piteous  crye,  Robert  the 
Devyll,  p.  6  ;  in  golden  trone  throne, 
Seneca's  Ten  Tragedies,  1581,  p.  124 
[compare  Salesbury,  supra  p.  760,  n.  3] ; 
th'  one  autentique  authentic,  Daniel's 
Rosamond,  1599,  sig.  Cc  2;  dept  depth 
of  art,  Browne's  Pastorals,  2,  52 ;  Be 
as  cautherizing  cauterizing,  Tim  5,  1, 
48  (761',  136),  ed.  1623  [it  is  really 
misprinted  as  a  Cantherizing  in  that 
folio,  the  other  three  folios  read  as  a 
catherizing,  cauterizing  was  Pope's 
conjecture,  other  editors  read  cancer- 
izing,  the  instance  is  therefore  worth- 
less] ;  the  Thuskan  Tuscan  poet,  Dray- 
ton's  Nymphidia,  1627,  p.  120  ;  with 
amatists  amethysts,  Arcadia,  1605,  p. 
143 ;  call  you  this  gamouth  gamut, 
four  times,  TS  3,  1,  24  (240',  71),  ed. 
1623  [the  other  folios  have  gamoth, 
the  derivation  is  obscure].  Observe 
the  interchange  of  t,  th,  in  Japhet, 
Batseba,  Hithite,  Galathians,  Loth, 
Pathmos,  Swethen,  Goteham,  Gotes, 
Athalanta,  Protheus,  Antony,  Anthenor, 
"  throughout  our  early  literature. " 
See  also  in  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier's 
Interpreter  of  the  Academic  for  For- 
rain  Languages  and  all  Noble  Sciences 
and  Exercises,  1648,  4to.,  where  the 
writer,  a  Fleming,  whose  "  associations 
were  with  the  highest  -  bred  English 
people  of  his  day,  .  .  .  intended  to  ex- 


press with  great  particularity  the  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  the  day,  and  it 
specially  became  him  to  give  the  best." 
Thus  he  spells  leftenant,  Nassow.  "  In 
this  singular  book,  which  is  printed 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  we  find 
words  spelled  with  th  in  which  we 
know  there  was  only  the  sound  of  t, 
and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  words 
written  with  t  which  were  then,  as 
now,  according  to  received  usage, 
spelled  with  th,  and  which  have  been 
hitherto  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced with  the  6  (th)  sound."  The 
examples  are  With  Sunday -0s  =  Whit 
Sundays,  may  seth=set,  will  theach  = 
teach,  strenckt  =  strength,  yought  = 
youth,  anathomie  =  anatomy,  fourthy  = 
forty,  seventhy=.  seventy,  seuentheen  = 
seventeen,  dept= depth,  hight=  height, 
sigth,  sigthed  =  sight,  sighted,  rethorike 
= rhetoric,  br aught  =  broth,  the  French 
is  potage. 

To  this  refer  the  puns  "that  most 
capricious  [punning  on  caper  =  a,  goat] 
poet  Ovid  among  the  Goths,"  AY  3, 
3,  3  (218',  9) ;  and  "  Note,  notes,  for- 
sooth, and  nothing,"  MA  2,  3,  16  (118', 
59).  Compare  "no  hearing,  no  feeling, 
but  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring  the 
nothing  of  it,"  WT  4,  4, 164(324',  625). 
Let  the  reader  "  discover  if  he  can  what 
this  means,  if  nothing  was  not  pro- 
nounced noting.  Let  him  explain  too, 
if  he  can,  the  following  passage  (which 
no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  to  ex- 
plain), 'Armado. — But  to  have  a  love 
of  that  colour,  methinks  Samson  had 
small  reason  for  it.  He  surely  afiected 
her  for  her  wit.  Moth. — It  was  so, 
sir,  for  she  had  a  green  wit,'  LL  1, 
2,  51  (138',  91),  except  on  the  theory 
that  the  th  was  pronounced  as  t, 
and  that  the  Page  puns,  and  alludes 
to  the  green  withes  which  Dalilah 
vainly  used  as  bonds  for  Samson. 
And  here  compare  Gerbier's  [here  mis- 
spelled Bergier's  in  the  original  work] 
spelling  With- Sundayes,' and  conversely 
the  frequent  spelling  of  the  preposition 
'with'  wit  in  writings  of  an  earlier 
date."  Notice  dfor  th,  and  conversely, 
in  murder,  further,  fathom,  hundred, 
tether,  quoth.  "I  believe  that  in  the 
Elizabethan  era,  and,  measurably,  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, d,  th,  and  t,  were  indiscriminately 
used  to  express  a  hardened  and  perhaps 
not  uniform  modification  of  the  Anglo  • 
Saxon  ft,  a  sound  like  which  we  now 
hear  in  the  French  pronunciation  of 
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meurtre,  and  which  has  survived,  with 
other  pronunciations  of  the  same  period, 
in  the  Irish  pronunciations  of  murder, 
further,  after,  water,  in  all  of  which 
the  sound  is  neither  d,  th,  nor  t."  [He 
alludes  to  the  very  dental  t,  d= (t  h  d  |-) 
common  on  the  Continent,  still  heard 
in  some  combinations  in  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  "Westmoreland,  and  the  Peak 
of  Derbyshire,  and  probably  much  more 
widely ;  the  Irish  seems  to  be  compli- 
cated with  a  post-aspiration  (tfn, 
df-H).  In  Yorkshire  water  is  some- 
times (waa'tfer)and  almost  (waa't  f-ner), 
and  Southerners,  in  trying  to  imitate  it, 
call  it  (waa-thi).  In  the  following 
notes,  Mr.  White  pursues  this  subject 
further.]  LL  1,  2,  enter  Moth  (137'). 
"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
name  of  Armada's  Page  is  not  Moth, 
but  Mote — a  '  congruent  epitheton  ' 
[LL  1,  2,  9  (138,  14)]  to  one  whose 
extremely  diminutive  person  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  play  by  phrases 
which  seem  applicable  only  to  Tom 
Thumb.  That  '  mote  '  was  spelled 
moth  we  have  evidence  twice  in  one 
line  of  this  play  [LL  4,  3,  39  (148, 
161)],  which  stands  in  the  original  [in 
the  quartos  and  folios]  :  'You  found 
his  Moth,  the  King  your  Moth  did  see ;' 
also  in  the  following  from  KJ  4,  1,  29 
(346',  92) :  '  0  heaven,  that  there  were 
but  a  moth  in  yours ;'  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  case  in  which  the  word  appears 
in  the  first  folio,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
quartos.  WiclifF  wrote  in  Matthew  vi. : 
*  were  rust  and  mought  distryeth ' 
[in  Forshall  and  Madden's  ed.,  Matt. 
vi.  19,  older  version,  "wher  rust  and 
moujthe  distruyeth,"  later  version, 
"where  ruste  and  moujte  destrieth," 
where  we  have  the  very  same  diversity 
of  th  and  t].  Indeed,  it  seems  far  from 
improbable  that  the  two  words  were 
originally  one,  and  that  '  mote  '  is  not, 
as  .Richardson  supposes,  from  '  mite.' 
For  both  *  mite '  and  '  mot[e]  '  are 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in  which  lan- 
guage 'moth'  is  moghte  [mogfte,  mohSe, 
or  moftfte,  according  to  Ettmiiller,  p. 
232,  who  refers  the  word  to  the  root 
mugan,  muhan,  to  be  able,  to  cover,  to 
heap  up ;  this  accounts  for  the  3  so 
often  found  in  old  writings,  and  the 
two  sounds  (moot,  mooth)  are  similar 
to  the  two  sounds  (drAAt,  drauth),  see 
supra  p.  963 ;  mite,  ags.  mite,  from 
mitan,  to  eat ;  mote,  ags.  mot,  is  of 
very  uncertain  origin].  But  whether 
the  name  is  Moth  or  Mote,  it  is  plain 


that  the  pronunciation  was  mote."  In 
a  note  on  the  fairy's  name,  Moth,  MN 
3,  1,  49  (169,  165),  Mr.  White  notes 
that  the  Moth  of  the  old  editions  means 
mote,  and  quotes  from  Withal's  Shorte 
Dictionarie  for  Young  Beginners.  Lon- 
don, 4to.,  1568.  "A  moth  or  motte 
that  eateth  clothes,  tinea.  A  barell  or 
great  bolle,  Tina,  nee.  Sed  tinea,  cum 
e,  vermiculus  est,  anglice,  A  mought;" 
and  from  Lodge's  Wits  Miser -ie,  or  the 
World's  Madnense,  "They  are  in  the 
aire  like  atomi  in  sole,  mothes  in  the 
sun."  On  TS  2,  1,  16  (237,  43),  he 
remarks  that '  Katharina,'  had  the  th 
sounded  as  t,  as  shewn  by  the  abbre- 
viation Kate.  [So  also  Jones,  supra 
p.  219.]  On  pother,  KL  3,  2,  9  (862', 
50),  he  remarks :  "  This  word  was  spelled 
powther,  pother,  podther,  and  pudder. 
In  the  first  three  cases  it  seems  to  have 
been  prouounced  with  the  th  hard ;  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  no  more  nor  less  than 
the  word  'potter,'  which  is  used  in  this, 
but  not,  I  believe,  in  the  mother 
country."  [But  the  modern  (padh-j) 
favours  an  old  (pudlrer),  which,  with 
the  interchange  of  (d)  and  (dh),  ex- 
plains everything,]  Bermoothes,  T  1, 

2,  53  (4, 229),  is  the  same  as  Bermudas. 
In  the  introduction  to  MA,   vol.   3, 
p.   227,  Mr.  White  very  ingeniously 
shews  that  if  we  read  Nothing  as  Noting, 
the  title  becomes  intelligible,  "  for  the 
much  ado  is  produced  entirely  by  noting. 
It  begins  with  the  noting  of  the  Prince 
and   Claudio,  first  by  Antonio's  man 
[overheard  MA  1,  2,  4  (113',  9)],  and 
then  by  Borachio,  who  reveals  their 
conference  to  John  [heard  MA  1,  3,  19 
(114',  64)];  it  goes  on  with  Benedick 
noting  the  Prince,  Leonato,  and  Claudio 
in  the  garden  [the  fowl  sits  MA  2,  3, 
26  (119,  95)];  and  again  with  Beatrice 
noting  Margaret  and   Ursula  in  the 
same  place  [Beatrice  runs  to  hear  MA 

3,  1,  3  (120',  25)] ;  the  incident  upon 
which  its  action  turns  is  the  noting  of 
Borachio 's  interview  with  Margaret  by 
the  Prince  and  Claudio  [see  me  MA  2, 
2,  14  (118,  43);  you  shall  see  MA  3, 
2,  51  (122,  116);  saw  MA  3,  3,  57 
(123',  160) ;  did  see  MA  4,  1,  41  (126, 
91)] ;   and  finally  the  incident  which 
unravels  the   plot   is    the  noting   of 
Borachio  and   Conrad  by  the  Watch 
[act  3,  sc.  3].     That  this  sense,  'to 
observe,'  '  to  watch,'  was  one  in  which 
'  note  '  was  commonly  used,  it  is  quite 
needless  to  shew  by  reference  to  the 
literature  and  lexicographers  of  Shake- 
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speare's  day ;  it  is  hardly  obsolete  ;  and 
even  of  the  many  instances  in  Shake- 
speare's works,  1  will  quote  only  one, 
'slink  by  and  note  him,'  from  AY  3, 

2,  77  (217,  267)."     [Compare  also  LL 

3,  1,  6  (142,  25),  "  make  them  men  of 
note — do  you  note  me  ?"      Mr.  White 
then  quotes  the  assonance,  which  he 
regards  as  a  rhyme :    doting  nothing 
S  20,  10  (1033'),  see  supra  p.  955]. 

[The  whole  of  this  ingenious  dis- 
sertation apparently  arose    from    the 


"Balthazar.      Note    this    before  my 

notes ; 
There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth 

the  noting. 
D.  Pedro.   Why,  these  are  very  crotchets 

that  he  speaks ; 
Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing." — 

MA  2,  3,  15  (US',  57). 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  Quarto^ 
and  Folios,  for  which  Theobald  pro- 
posed noting,  a  correction,  which  seems 
indubitable.  Nothing  is  given  as 
(noth-tq)  with  a  short  vowel,  the  pre- 
cursor of  our  (nath'iq),  by  both  Bullo* 
kar  and  Gill,  and  although  the  short- 
ness of  the  vowel  did  not  stand  itt 
the  way  of  Shakspere's  assonance,  just 
quoted,  nor  would  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  such  distant  allusions  as  those 
among  which  it  is  classed,  supra  p*  922, 
yet  it  is  opposed  to  its  confusion  with 
(noot'z'q);.  Still  I  have  heard  a  Russian 
call  nothing  (noot'tq),  with  the  identical 
(oo)  in  place  of  (oo)  as  well  as  (t),  for 
(th).  Acting  upon  this  presumed  pun, 
noting,  nothing,  Mr.  White  inquires 
whether  the  title  of  the  play  may  not 
have  been  really  "  Much  ado  about 
noting,"  and  seeks  to  establish  this  by 
a  wonderfully  prosaic  summary  of  in- 
stances, all  the  while  forgetting  the 
antithesis  of  much  and  nothing,  on  which 
the  title  is  founded,  with  an  allusion  to- 
the  great  confusion  occasioned  by  a 
slight  mistake — of  Ursula  for  Hero — 
which  was  a  mere  nothing  in  itself. 
The  Germans  in  translating  it,  Viel 
Ltirm  um  Nichts,  certainly  never  felt 
Mr.  White's  difficulty.  It  seems  more 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  MA  2, 
3,  16  (118',  59),  and  WT  4,  4,  164 
(324',  625),  nothing  was  originally  a 
misprint  for  noting,  which  was  followed 
by  subsequent  editors.  It  is  the  only 
word  which  makes  sense.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  is  required  as  the  echo  of 
the  preceding  words  ;  in  the  second, 
Autolycus  says  :  "  My  clown  .  .  .  grew 


so  in  love  with  the  wenches'  song  that 
he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes  till  he 
had  both  tune  and  words ;  which  so 
drew  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  me,  that 
all  their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears ;  .  .  . 
no  hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir's  song, 
and  admiring  the  noting  of  it ;"  where 
song  and  noting  correspond  to  words 
and  tune  ;  and  this  serves  to  explain  the 
joke  in  MA,  where  Balthazar,  by  saying 
that  "there's  not  a  note  of  his  that's 
worth  the  noting,"  having  already 
punned  on  note  =  observe,  and  musical 
sound,  puns  again  on  noting  =  observing 
and  putting  into  music;  and  in  D. 
Pedro's  remark,  the  only  pun  is  on 
crotchets,  i.e.,  either  the  musical  notes 
or  the  puns  which  Balthazar  is  uttering. 
The  joke  on  noting,  and  nothing,  sup- 
posing the  jingle  to  answer,  is  inappre- 
ciable in  both  cases.  But  dismissing 
all  reference  to  nothing  and  noting  as 
perfectly  untenable,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  White  has  proved  Moth  in 
LL  to  mean  Mote  or  Atomy,  RJ  1,  4, 
23  (717,  57),  and  in  all  modernized 
editions  the  name  should  be  so  spelled, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  passages  where 
moth  means-mote.  Again,  in  the  pas- 
sage LL  1,  2,  52  (133',  94),  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  green  wit  alludes  to 
Delilah's  green  withe..  This  interpre- 
tation is  also  accepted  by  the  Cambridge 
editors.  But  how  should  wit  and  withe 
be  confused  ?  Have  we  not  the  key  in 
that  false  pronunciation  of  the  Latin 
final  -t  and  -d  as  -th,  that  is,  either 
(th)  or  (dh)^  which  we  find  reprobated 
by  both  Palsgrave  and  Salesbury  (supra 
p.  844,  under  D  and  T,  and  p.  759, 
note  4)>?  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  wit  was  even  occasionally 
called  (with) ;  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  Mote — who  is  a  boy  that  probably 
knew  Latin,  at  least  in  school  jokes, 
witness  "  I  will  whip  about  your  In- 
famie  Vnum  cite,"  LL  5,  1,  30  (150', 
72)  [the  Latin  in  this  play  is  vilely 
printed,  by-the-bye,  and  this  vnttm  cita 
is  sufficiently  unintelligible ;  Theobald 
reads  circum  circa  ;  another  conjecture 
is  manu  cita ;  perhaps  intrn  extra  may 
have  been  meant,  compare  Liv.  1,  26, 
"  verbera,  vel  intra  pomoerium  .  .  .  .  vel 
extra  pomoerium,"  but  it  was,  no  doubt, 
some  well-known  school  urchin's  al- 
lusion to  a  method  of  flogging] — would 
not  scruple,  if  it  suited  his  purpose,  to 
alter  the  termination  of  a  word  in  the 
Latin  school  fashion,  and  make  (wit) 
into  (w*th)  or  (wz'dh)  or  to  merely  add 
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on  the  sound  of  (th),  thus  (w*tth),  as 
we  now  do  in  the  word  eighth  =  (eeitla). 
We  find  him  doing  the  very  same  thing, 
when,  for  the  sake  of  a  pun,  he  alters 
wittoll,  as  the  word  is  spelled  in  the  fo. 
MW  2,  2,  83  (51',  313),  into  wit-old, 
LL  5,  1,  26  (150',  66).     But  the  word 
withe,  ags.  wiftig,  with  a  long  vowel, 
is   otherwise  remarkable.      It  is  now 
called  (with)  by  most  orthoepists,  Perry 
giving  (widh)  and  Smart  (waidh).   The 
long  ags.  i  would  make  us  expect  (ai), 
but  it  is  one  of  the  words  which  has 
remained    unchanged.      Even    Smart 
gives  (w/dh'i),  which  is  the  complete 
word,  though  Worcester  writes  (wa'tlri). 
These  varieties  are  due  to  its  being  a 
word  which  orthoepists  are  probably 
not  in  the  habit  of  hearing  and  using. 
The  Scotch  say  (w«H,  wacH').     Could 
'Withe  have  ever  been  called  (wit)  ?    It 
is  possible,  just  as  fift,  sixt,  cited  by 
Mr.  White,  had  (t)  in  ags.  and  as  late 
as  Gill,  but  have  now  (th).    That  th,  t, 
were  used  in  a  very  haphazard  way  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  words  in 
the  xvi  th  and  even  xvn  th  century  is 
well  known  (supra  p.  219),  and  proba- 
bly there  was  great  uncertainty  of  pro- 
nunciation in  such  words,  partly  through 
ignorance,  and  partly  perhaps,  because, 
notwithstanding  what  Bullokar  says, 
supra  p.  842,  1.  19,  th  in  Latin  and 
Latinized  words  may  have  been  by  a 
large  section  of  scholars  called  {t).   To 
this  category  may  be  referred  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Goth  as  (goot),  AY  3,  3, 
3  (218',  9),  which  is  certainly  intended. 
The  usages  of  the  Fleming  Gerbier 
are  not  entitled  to  much  weight.     He 
probably   could    not   pronounce  (th), 
and  identifying  it  with  his  own  (tf-), 
which    was  also  his  pronunciation  of 
(t),  became  hopelessly  confused.     In 
his   own  Flemish,  th  and   t  had  the 
single  sound  (tf").     His   JF&A-Sunday 
may  be  a  mere  printer's  transposition 
of  letters  for    Whit-Sunday.      There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for 
concluding  that  the  genuine  English 
th  ever  had  the  sound  of  (t),  although 
some  final  t's  have  fallen  into  (th). — As 
regards  the  alternate  use  of  d  and  th  in 
such  words  as  murther,  further,  father, 
etc.,  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that 
both  sounds  existed,  as  they  still  exist, 
dialectically,  vulgarly,  and  obsolescently. 
But  we  must  remember  that  (b,  d,  g) 
between  vowels  have  a  great  tendency 
in    different    languages    to    run    into 
(bh,  dh,  gh).     Thus  in  German,  aber, 


schreiben,  become  dialectically  (aa'bher 
shmi-bhen).  See  examples  in  Pennsyl- 
vania German,  supra  p.  557.  In 
Danish  d  medial  and  final  is  generally 
(dh),  though  not  distinguished  in 
writing,  and  similarly  g  in  the  greater 
part  of  Germany  becomes  (gh,  gjh) 
in  the  same  positions.  In  Hebrew 
the  pairs  (b  bh,  d  dh,  g  gh)  had 
only  one  letter  a  piece.  Hence  (d, 
dh)  forms  no  analogy  for  (t,  th). 
The  upshot  of  Mr.  White's  researches 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  that  writers  of 
the  xvi  th  and  xvnth  centuries  were 
very  loose  in  using  t,  th,  in  non- Saxon 
words.  That  this  looseness  of  writing 
sometimes  affected  pronunciation,  we 
know  by  the  familiar  example  author 
and  its  derivatives.  Thus  Matzner 
notes,  Eng.Gram.  1, 132 :  "In  words  de- 
rived from  ancient  languages,"  observe 
the  limitation,  "  th  often  replaces  t : 
Anthony  (Antonius),  author  (autor), 
prothonotary  (protonotarius) ;  we  also 
find  lanthorn  as  well  as  lantern  (lan- 
terne,  lat.  laterna,  lanterna)."  Could 
this  last  spelling  have  arisen  from  a 
false  etymology,  arising  from  the  com- 
mon employment  of  transparent  horn 
in  old  lanterns  ?  The  h  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  sounded.  "  Old 
English  often  writes  t  in  this  way: 
rethor  (rhetor),  Sathanas  (Satanas), 
Ptholomee,  etc.  The  modern  English 
anthem,  old  English  antem,  ags.  anti- 
fen,  arose  from  antiphona."~\ 

u. 

"  V,  when  not  followed  by  e,  had 
very  commonly  that  sound  (very  un- 
fitly indicated  by  oo)  which  it  has 
in  rude,  crude,  and  the  compounds 
of  lude,  and  of  which  the  'furnifoor, 
literataor,  mafoor,'  of  old-fashioned, 
though  not  illiterate,  New- England 
folk  is  a  remnant.  Such  phono- 
graphic spellings  as  the  following, 
of  which  1  have  numerous  memoran- 
dums, leave  no  doubt  on  this  point : 
±ougly,  gun  goon,  run  roon,  clung 
\g,  spun  spoon,  curl  coorle,  and  con- 
versely poop  pup,  gloom  glum,  gloomy 
glumy."  [In  all  but  the  last  two 
instances  the  sound  was  (u),  and  they 
are  corroborations  of  the  statement  that 
short  u  was  (u)  or  (u)  in  the  xvith 
century.  See  supra  p.  167.  In  a  note 
on  Puck,  MN  2,  1,  3  (164',  18),  vol.  4, 
p.  101,  Mr.  White  says  that  previously 
to  Shakspere  it  was  always  spelled 
powketpooke,  or  pouke;  and  in  vol.  5, 
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p.  143,  in  a  note  on  "muddied  in  For-  firmed  till  the  xvnth  century.  The 
tune's  mood,"  AW  5,  2,  1  (276,  4),  he  transition  was  (-tyyr,  -tuur,  -tar),  corn- 
notices  the  pun,  mood,  mud  (see  supra  pare  Mr.  "White's  remarks  on  U.] 
p.  926),  spoiled  by  Theobald's  correc-  Compare  the  spellings  venter  venture, 
tiou  into  moat,  adopted  by  Warburton.  Milton's  Comus,  v.  228,  ed.  1673,  also 
Probably  we  have  the  same  pun,  or  in  other  books,  nurter  nurture,  futer 
error  spelling,  2H4  2,  4,  13  (419,  43),  future,  tortor  torture,  vulter  vulture  ; 
where  "muddy  rascal"  is  probably  a  joynter  jointure  TS  2,  lr  127  (239',  372) 
joke  on  "  moody  rascal."]  in  fo.  1623 ;  rounder  roundure  KJ  2, 

.„„  1,  52  (337,  259),  in  fo.  1623,  wafter 

UxU<j.  wafture  JC  2,  1,  63  (771',  246)  in  fo. 

"That  ure  final  was  generally,  if  1623;  also  momture  monster,  Albion's 
not  universally,  pronounced  er  among  England,  ed.  1602,  p.  162.  [See  supra 
even  the  most  polite  and  literate  of  our  p.  200,  1.  11,  and  the  rhymes:  de- 
Elizabethan  ancestors,  no  observant  parture  shorter,  enter  venture,  supra 
reader  of  the  books  of  their  day,  or  p.  954.  Thomas  Gray,  1716-42,  in 
even  those  of  the  latter  part  of  the  his  Long  Story,  rhymes :  satire  nature, 
seventeenth  century,  need  be  told."  ventured  enter' d.] 
[The*  usage  was  not  general,  or  con- 
Mr.  White  adds :  "  Some  readers  may  shrink  from  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  foregoing  memorandums  lead,  because  of  the 
strangeness,  and,  as  they  will  think,  the  uncouthness,  of  the  pro- 
nunciation which  they  will  involve.  They  will  imagine  Hamlet 
exclaiming  i — 

*  A  baste  that  wants  discoorse  of  rayson 

WouAl  haive  moorn'd  longer! ' 

'  0,  me  prophetic  sowl !  me  ooncle  ! ' 

'A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  foonction  shooting 

Wit  forms  to  his  consayt,  and  all  for  noting  !' 

and,  overcome  by  the  astonishing  effect  of  the  passages  thus  spoken, 
they  will  refuse  to  believe  that  they  were  ever  thus  pronounced 
out  of  Ireland.  But  let  them  suppose  that  such  was  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Shakespeare's  day,  and  they  must  see  that  our  orthoepy 
would  have  sounded  as  strange  and  laughable  to  our  forefathers,  as 
theirs  does  to  us."  Of  these  pronunciations  we  have  no  authority 
for  haive,  me,  shooting,  wit,  noting,  as  representatives  of  have,  my, 
suiting,  with,  nothing,  —  (naav)  or  (nseaev),  (mai)  or  (mt),  (syyt'«q, 
w«th,  noth'e'q),  being  the  only  pronunciations  which  external  autho- 
rities will  justify.  The  example  is,  however,  quoted,  as  the  first 
attempt  which  I  have  seen  to  give  complete  sentences  in  Shak- 
sperian  pronunciation,  the  un-Italicized  words  being  supposed  to 
have  their  present  sounds. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CONJECTURES  PRONUNCIATION  OF  SHAKSPERE. 

It  now  remains  from  these  indications  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of 
Shaksperian  pronunciation,  sufficiently  precise  to  exhibit  specimens 
in  palaeotype.  Shakspere  was  born  in  1564,  became  joint  proprietor 
of  Blackfriars  Theatre1  in  1589,  and  died  in  1616.  He  was  a 

1  This  is  the  usual  belief.  Mr.Halli-  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres, 

well,  in  a  letter  in  the  Athenczum  of  which  dissipate  a  mass  of  conjecture 

13  Aug.,  1870,  p.  212,  col.  3,  says  that  and  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of 

he  had  recently  discovered  a  series  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.      "  It  is  now 

documents  concerning  the  establishment  certain,"   he  says,  "that  Shakspeare, 
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Warwickshire  man,  and  our  chief  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  time,  Dr.  Gill,  a  Lincolnshire  man ;  but  such  local  and  personal 
peculiarities  must  he  disregarded.  "What  we  want  to  assign  is  the 
pronunciation  in  which  his  plays  were  acted,  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  xvi  th  and  the  first  of  the  xvn  th  century.  This  pronunciation 
may  he  fairly  assumed  to  he  that  determined  by  the  preceding  quarter 
of  a  century,  during-  which  the  actors  must  have  acquired  it,  and, 
judging  from  stage  habits  in  the  xixth  century,  it  will  probably 
have  been  archaic. 

CONSONANTS  do  not  present  the  slightest  difficulty,  except  in  re- 
spect to  syllabic  E  (p.  951)  and  L  (p.  952),  the  guttural  or  mute  GH, 
and  S,  T.  Although  we  have  much  reason  to  suspect  a  use  of  vocal 
E  (=  i)  similar  to  that  now  in  vogue  (p.  196),  especially  from  the 
influence  of  final  r  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  preceding  letters, 
as  in  the  rhymes  pp.  964-6,  yet  we  have  absolutely  no  authority 
for  such  a  conclusion.  Even  Cooper's  words  (p.  200),  which  seem 
to  convey  the  distinctest  intimation,  are  not  decisive.  Hence  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  distinguish  E  into  (i,  r),  but  the  modern 
Scotch  (r)  will  be  assumed  in  all  cases.  Syllabic  E  and  L  will, 
therefore,  be  written  (er,  el).  Thus — 

Juu  sent  mi  dep-yyte  for  Eierland  H8  3,  2,  73  (610,  260). 

Az  fei-er  dreivz  out  ferer,  so  pttn  pit'i  JC  3,  1,  65  (775',  171). 

Az  ei  remem-ber  Hen-ert  dhe  Sekst  R3  4,  2,  45  (580',  98). 

But  whuu  iz  man  dhat  *z  not  aq'geri ?  Tim  3,  5,  9  (752',  57). 

Faarwel-,  komend-  mi  tu  jur  mis-teres  EJ  2,  4,  81  (723',  204), 

Juu,  dhe  greet  too  ov  dht's  asenrbeh'  C  1,  1,  45  (655',  159). 

Wheil  shii  dtd  kAAl  mi  ras'kal  fYd-eler  TS  2,  1,  45  (238,  158). 

Dhan  Bul^qbruks  return-  tu  Eq-geland  E3  4,  1,  4  (375,  17). 
As  respects  GH,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  still  in- 
dicated in  speech.  The  interpretation  of  Salesbury's  words,  cited  on 
p.  210,  was  slightly  modified  by  Dr.  Davies  in  revising  p.  779,  and 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  assume  the  (kh)  to  have  been  very  lightly 
touched.  All  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  various  local  pro- 
nunciations of  German,  know  well  that  there  are  extreme  differ- 
ences in  the  force  with  which  the  breath  is  expelled  when  pronouncing 
(kh).  Shakspere  certainly  did  not  find  his  utterance  of  this  sound 
sufficiently  strong  to  debar  him  from  disregarding  it  altogether  in 
rhymes  (p.  963),  which  however  does  not  shew  that  it  was  not  pro- 
nounced ;  compare  the  analogous  rhymes  (oo,  oou),  p.  961,  and  the 
assonances,  p.  955.  But  we  should  probably  be  more  justified  in 
following  the  example  of  Smith  and  Hart,  who  wrote  (H)  or  (H'), 
p.  210,  than  that  of  Gill,  who  identified  the  sound  with  the  Greek  x 

who  is  more  than  once  alluded  to  by  house.      In    Shakspeare's    time,    the 

name,  was  never  a  proprietor  in  either  proprietors  took  absolutely  the  entire 

theatre.      His  sole   interest    in  them  receipts  of  certain  portions  of  the  thea- 

consisted  in  a  participation,  as  an  actor,  tre.     '  The  house'  was,  therefore,  some 

in  the  receipts  of  '  what  is  called  the  other  part  or  parts  of  the  theatre,  the 

house.'  "    And  in  the  Athenaeum  of  24  receipts  of  which  were  divided  amongst 

Sept.,  1870,  p.  398,  col.  1,  he  explains  Shakspeare  and  other  actors,  and  in 

that  "  this  does  not  mean  what  is  now  which  a  proprietor  had  no  share,  unless, 

implied  by  the  ordinary  expression  of  of  course,  he  was  an  actor  as  well  as  a 

an  actor  sharing  in  the  receipts  of  the  proprietor." 
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=  (kh),  ibid.  Hence  (H)  will  be  adopted  in  the  examples. l  See 
also  supra  p.  477,  and  note  1. 

The  S  was  apparently  often  (z)  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
at  present.  T,  S,  were  also  often  (s)  where  they  are  now  so  pro- 
nounced in  French.  The  numerous  examples  of  "  resolutions,"  pp. 
947-950,  must  be  held  to  prove  conclusively  that  in  these  cases  the 
modern  (sh)  sound  was  unknown  or  at  least  unrecognized.  See  the 
remarks  on  fashion,  p.  949,  col.  2,  last  entry,  and  p.  955,  and  on 
resolution,  imagination,  p.  953.2 

Initial  K,  G,  in  kn,  gn,  was  certainly  pronounced,  and  initial  WE 
was  probably  (rw),  but  may  have  been  (w'r).  There  is,  however,  no 
internal  authority  for  this  conclusion,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  puns 
such  as :  knave  nave,  write  rite,  against  it.8 

VOWELS  present  greater  difficulties,  and  must  be  considered  more 
in  detail. 

A  was  certainly  either  (aa,  a)  or  (aah,  ah).  It  could  not  have 
passed  into  (aea3,  ae),  and  still  less  into  (ee,  OB).  The  puns  with  A, 
p.  923,  and  the  rhymes  on  A,  p.  955,  independently  of  external  tes- 
timony, can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on  this  point.4 

AI,  AY,  present  much  ground  for  hesitation.  They  must  now  be 
distinguished  from  ei,  ey,  with  which  Salesbury  confounds  them, 
while  Smith  makes  the  difference  slight.  After  Gill's  denunciation 
of  Hart's  pronunciation  of  ai,  ay,  as  (ee),  p.  122,  we  cannot  admit 
that  sound  as  general  in  Shakspere's  time,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  use  of  (ee),  p.  872,  and 
the  obscurity  of  Mulcaster,  p.  912.  "Wallis  and  "Wilkins,  who  are 
both  later,  and  both  apparently  said  (sei),  confirm  this  opinion.  We 
see  by  puns  that  the  pronunciation  (ee)  was  well  known  to  Shak- 
spere,  but  we  cannot  fix  it  in  more  than  two  or  three  cases.  The 
remarks  on  p.  924  justify  the  retention  of  (ai)  for  general  purposes, 
that  is,  the  acceptance  of  Gill's  practice.5  See  also  supra  p.  474, 
note,  col.  2. 

1  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  (supra  4  The  short  a  is  considered  to  have 
p.  917,  n.  1)  say,  "  The  sound  of  this  been  (se)  by  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce, 
guttural  must  have    been  atonic  and  who,  relying  principally  on  Wallis,  say 
faint,  for  Baret,   Smith   and    Jonson  that  "  in  this  case,  it  is  a  defect  in  Gill's 
make  it  equivalent  to  A  ...    Its  sound  system,  that  it  does  not  distinguish  be- 
must  have  been  disappearing  in  Shake-  tween  the    a  in  *  cat,'    and  that   in 
speare's  time,  for  in  1653  it  was  a  pro-  '  cart.'  "     But  as  regards  a  long,  they 
vincialism  (Wallis,  p.  31).  .  .  It  is  pro-  consider  it  had  "  a  sound  nearly  like 
bable  that /was  frequently  substituted  ale,"  and  then  stating  that  this  «,  "as 
for  gh."     See  supra  pp.  963,  967.  now  sounded,  ends  with  a  very  short  t 

9  T.T  XT  j  T»  •  sound,"  conclude  that  this  was  not  the 

2  Messrs    Noyes  and  Peirce  "con-      cage  th       and  on  the  authority 

?i  v     i!V     i/?™'  ~!t0nl  f?  of  Wallis,  to  make  it  (a»).     The  case 

syllabic,  but  could  be  contracted  to  one        f  ^       ^  =  (AA)   th    v  C(msider  under 

syllable  ;    and,   2nd    that    they    had  AU  J*  ^  ^  nojbut  Qne> 

nearly  if  not  quite  the  modern  French  ,'  Messrg>  N         and  peirce  condude 

sound.   -See  Gills  remarks  on  syn-  ^  „    .  wag  '  true  diphthong,  more 

seresis,  supra  p.  937,  and  n.  3.  resembling  our  a  long  than  our  e?long," 

3  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  say  "  k  meaning  probably  (sesei),  which  would 
before  n,  and  w  before  h,  would  seem  not  be  quite  the  same  as  our  a  long, 
to  have  been  invariably  sounded."  which  they  consider  to  be  (eei}. 
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AU,  AW,  ought  to  be  (an)  if  ai=(ai).  But  the  usage  of  lan- 
guage is  independent  of  such  analogies,  and  changes  may  be 
complete  in  one  case,  but  not  in  the  other.  Hart  finds  no  difficulty 
in  pairing  (ee,  au),  and  Gill,  though  he  wrote  (au),  apparently 
meant  (AA),  p.  145.  But  he  evidently  hesitated  at  times  between 
(au)  or  (AU)  and  (AA),  for  he  says,  referring  to  "HALL  Henriculus, 
HALE  trahere,  et  HALL  aula,"  that  "  exilius  est  a  in  duabus  vocibus 
prioribus,  in  tertia  fere  est  diphthongus."  Compare  a  similar  ex- 
pression respecting  the  undoubtedly  diphthongal  long  i,  supra  p. 
114,  1.  10  from  bottom.  The  (au,  au,  AU)  have  the  true  archaic 
stage  twang,  and  each  of  them  may  be  occasionally  heard,  at  least 
before  (1),  from  modern  declaimers.  Still  as  I  have  felt  constrained 
to  accept  (AA)  as  the  most  probable  representative  of  Dr.  Gill's  use, 
and  as  Ben  Jonson,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Shakspere, 
seems  to  have  had  no  notion  of  any  diphthongal  sound  (supra  p. 
146),  I  have  adopted  (AA)  in  Shakspere.  There  is  at  least  one 
rhyme,  la  !  flaw,  p.  957,  which  favours  this  supposition,  though  it 
would  be  quite  inadequate  to  establish  it.  Puns  give  no  results, 
p.  923.1 

E,  followed  the  rule  of  (ee,  ii,  e)  given  supra  pp.  225,  227.  There 
was,  however,  occasionally  a  tendency  to  mince  it  into  (i)  when 
short,  compare  the  puns  :  clept  dipt,  civil  Seville,  p.  925,  and  the 
rhymes  p.  958.  This  mincing  became  very  prevalent  in  the  xvnth 
and  XVLLT  th  centuries,  but  is  inadmissible  as  an  acknowledged  pro- 
nunciation in  stately  verse.2 


1  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce,  after  a 
long  investigation,  say:  "We  must 
endeavour  to  explain  our  facts  on  the 
presumption  that  its  sound  [that  of  au] 
underwent  no  change.  Now  this  can 
only  be  done  by  supposing  that  the 
French  a,  from  1620  to  1690,  repre- 
sented such  a  sound  as  might  at  once 
be  described  as  '  daunt '  and  be  made 
equivalent  to  '  dawn.'  Such  a  sound 
is,  perhaps,  given  to  '  baftn '  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama."  By  daunt,  dawn,  I 
suppose  these  writers  mean  (aa,  AA)  ; 
by  the  last-mentioned  sound  of  ba/m, 
they  possibly  mean  (aa}.  They  pro- 
ceed thus :  "  Soon  after  1690  it  took 
another  step  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  which  was  taken  after  the  wars 
of  the  Huguenots,  perhaps,  and  now 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  a  in  father. 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  change 
had  not  struck  completely  into  the 
provinces;  for,  as  the  Revolution  gradu- 
ally passed  off,  this  orthoepy  also  died 
out,  and  left  the  pronunciation  as  it 
was  dunng  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  If 
we  accept  this  theory,  our  conclusion 
respecting  the  English  aw  will  be  that 
it  was  always  pronounced  as  at  pre- 
sent," that  is  (AA).  They  incidentally 


call  the  pronunciation  of  dance  as 
(daens),  which  is  thought  refined  by 
many  English  speakers,  "  a  prevalent 
vulgarism  "  in  America.  On  the  sound 
of  French  a,  see  supra  p.  820,  and  on 
the  English  conception  of  the  sound  so 
late  as  the  end  of  the  XYIII  th  century, 
see  Sir  William  Jones's  English  spelling 
of  French,  supra  p.  835.  At  present 
there  is  a  great  tendency  in  French  to 
make  the  sound  very  thin.  The  use  of 
(aa)  is  disliked,  and  the  short  sound  has 
dwindled  from  (a)  to  (ahl,  on  its  road, 
apparently,  to  (se),  precisely  as  in  older 
English.  See  Tito  Pagliardini's  Essays 
on  the  Analogy  of  Language,  1864,  p.  6. 
2  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  say  that 
e  short  "  has  undergone  no  perceptible 
change."  And  of  the  sound  of  e  long, 
as  in  .EVe,  deer,  they  say  :  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  sound  was  heard 
in  almost  all  the  words  where  it  now 
occurs,  including  '  people'  and  '  shire' 
in  combination,  for  Gill  gives  to  all 
these  words  the  long  sound  of  the 
short  i.  The  principal  exceptions 
were  words  in  ea,  several  in  ei,  Ccesar, 
cedar,  equal,  fierce,  Grecian,  interfere, 
these,  etc.,  which  had  the  peculiar 
sound  of  ea"  explained  in  the  next  note. 
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EA  was  mostly  long  (ee)  and  occasionally  short  (e).  "We  must 
here  accept  the  external  testimonies,  which  are  clear  and  distinct. 
The  rhymes,  p.  957,  are  singularly  inconclusive  as  respects  the 
length  of  the  vowel.  The  rhymes  of  ea  with  ee,  pp.  957-8,  are  all 
clearly  false.  A  few  words  had  the  sound  of  (ii),  p.  81.  The 
vocabulary  must  he  consulted  for  the  authorities.  All  such  usages 
were  clearly  orthographical  mistakes  or  disputes,  the  appropriation 
of  ea  to  long  (ee)  at  the  close  of  the  xyith  century  not  having 
been  universally  recognized.  In  heart,  heard,  the  sound  of  (a)  pre- 
vailed, see  the  puns  p.  925,  but  see  also  the  rhymes  p.  964,  col.  1, 
and  p.  965,  col.  2.  For  the  interchange  of  the  sounds  (iir,  eer)  in 
the  terminations  -ear,  -ere,  see  the  rhymes  p.  964,  col.  2.  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  choice  but  to  follow  external  authorities.1 

EE  must  be  regarded  as  always  intentionally  (ii).2 

El,  EY,  ought  to  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  ai,  ay,  with  which 
we  have  seen  they  were  once  interchangeable.  Gill  is  not  con- 
sistent. He  marks  prey  as  (prai),  supra  p.  900,  but  in  they  he  uses 
(ei,  eei),  and  in  receive,  conceive  simple  (ee).  The  rule  that  where 
eiis  now  (ii)  it  was  then  (ee),  and  where  it  is  now  (ee,  eei}  it  was  then 
(eei),  will  not  be  far  wrong.  Neither  rhymes  nor  puns  help  us 
here.  Hart's  ordinary  orthography,  as  shewn  by  his  own  MS., 
supra  p.  794,  note,  proves  that  ei  was  to  him  identical  with  (ee).3 

EO  had  become  (ii)  in  people,  and  perhaps  in  yeoman,  of  which 
the  modern  sound  (joo'men)  is  clearly  erroneous.  We  find  leopard 
trissyllabic,  H6  1,  5,  5  (475,  31),  supra  p.  947.  The  combination 
is  very  rare,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gleaned  from  rhymes  or  puns. 

EIJ,  EW,  if  we  believe  external  testimony,  were  clearly  (eu) 
or  (yy),  and  this  view  will  be  adopted.  See  the  observations  on 
the  rhymes  which  apparently  militate  against  this  conclusion, 
p.  962.4 

I,  Y,  long  will  be  assumed  as  (ei).  Smith  and  Shakspere  identify 
I,  eye,  aye,  pp.  1 12,  926,  963.  For  Gill's  sound  Wallis's  (ai)  has  been 
adopted,  but  the  more  indeterminate  (ei)  has  been  retained  in  Shak- 
spere. The  short  I  was  of  course  («').  But  rhymes  present  difficulties. 
~W"e  have  a  few  cases  of  long  I  and  short  I  rhyming  in  closed 
syllables,  pp.  958-9,  some  of  which  must  be  esteemed  false,  but  in 

1  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  say  that      treat  this   combination  independently 
"  Mr.  Marsh,  looking  at  the  grammars,       of  long  e. 

at  once  discovered  that  it  [the  sound          3  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  say,  "  the 

of  ea]  was  neither  the  one  [long  a]  nor  ei  in  receive,  deceive,  etc.,  was  a  diph- 

the  other   [douhle  ee],  but  an  inter-  thong  in  Gill's  time," — these  two  words 

mediate  sound,  like  e  in  met  prolonged.  are,  however,  exceptionally  pronounced 

[This  gives  (ee)  exactly.]  .  .  .  When  ea  with  monophthongal  (ee)  by  Gill,— "it 

is  found  rhymed  with  ai,  it  is  owing  was  used  interchangeably  with  ai,  as 

to  a  common  mispronunciation  of  the  both   Smith  and  Mulcaster  observe." 

latter    diphthong    noticed    by    Gill."  See  supra  p.  120  for  Smith,  and  p  912 

Shakspere' s  rhymes  of  ea  with  ai,  are  for  Mulcaster. 

so  rare  as  to  be  quite  valueless,  coming          4  Messrs  Noyes  and  Peirce  say  that 

under  the  category  of  consciously  im-  "  eu  diifered  from  u  in  '  use '  apparently 

perfect  rhymes,  supra  p.  956.     Even  in  beginning  with  the  vowel  '  end. '  in- 

Sidney's,  were  not  frequent,  p.  872.  stead  of  the  consonant  y"     See  below 

2  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  do  not  p.  980,  n.  2. 
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others  there  may  have  been  a  variety  of  pronunciation.  The  ter- 
mination -ind  seems  to  have  been  generally  (eind),  corresponding 
to  the  modern  pronunciation.  The  final  -Y,  however,  offers  the 
same  varieties  of  rhyme  as  in  Spenser,  p.  •  869,  and  in  modern 
verse,  p.  861.  There  are  occasional  rhymes  with  (-ii),  p.  959,  col.  2, 
but  many  more  numerous  examples  of  rhymes  with  (-ei),  p.  959, 
col.  1,  without  any  reference  to  the  origin  from  French  -e,  -ie,  or 
Anglo-saxon  -£g.  As  Gill  constantly  adopts  the  pronunciation 
(-ei)  in  such  cases,  I  shall  follow  his  lead.  Compare  the  puns  on 
noddy,  marry,  p.  926. 1 

IE,  when  not  final,  was  probably  (ii),  according  to  the  external 
authorities.  When  medial,  it  was  still  a  rare  form,  and  had  not  re- 
gularly replaced  ee,  p.  104 ;  friend,  fiend,  were  probably  (frend,  fend), 
see  the  rhymes,  p.  958.  "When  final,  it  was  generally  (ei)  accented, 
and  (»)  unaccented,  see  Mulcaster's  remarks,  supra  p.  913,  col.  2. 

0  long  and  short  must  be  generally  assumed  as  (oo,  o),  compare 
the  rhymes,  pp,  959,  960,  and  the  puns,  p.  925.  Before  I,  long  o 
becomes  (oou),  according  to  Gill.  Shakspere  in  his  rhymes  disregards 
the  difference  (oo,  oou),  p.  960.  "We  must,  therefore,  follow  external 
authorities.  Long  0  was  also  occasionally  (uu),  compare  the  puns, 


1  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  say  of 

*  in  tn,  that  "  words  to  which  we  now 
give  this  sound  had  in  general  the  same 
pronunciation  in   Shakespeare's  day." 
On  the  long  i,  they  first  remark  on  the 
gliding   characteristic    of   diphthongs, 
referring  to  Mr.  J.  Jennison  in  Hil- 
lard's  Eeader :    "  None  of  our  diph- 
thongs are  combinations  of  two  vowels, 
but  run  from  the  first  sound  to  the 
last  through  an    infinite  number    of 
gradations.      '  Jce,'  according  to   this 
view,  instead  of  being  dh-ee,  is  more 
nearly  ah,  wp,  err,  md,  t'n,  *ve,"  that  is, 
instead  of  (ai),  is  more  nearly  (aaooea). 
"  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  abrupt    change   was    made  from 
the  Saxon  i  long  to  this  very  complex 
combination.      It  is  more  rational  to 
suppose  that  the  sound  grew  up  by  in- 
sensible gradations   somewhat  in  this 
manner,"  translating  the  symbols,  they 
become  (1.  i,  2.  u,  3.  ea,   4.  aoen,  5. 
aaoeu,  6.  aaaoen).     Then  quoting  Pals- 
grave as  supra  pp.  109,  110,  they  say: 
"  The  unmistakable  drift  of  these  cita- 
tions is  to  the  effect  that  '  tee '  was  pro- 
nounced like  »  in  '  wind,'  or  perhaps 
'  md-tn-eve,' "    that    is,    as    (i)  ?    or 
(en)  ?  Further  on  they  say,  "the  Pals- 
gravian  pronunciation  of  '  ice '  in  words 
where  the  *  is  now  sounded  long,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confined  with  Mul- 
caster  to   a  few  words  ending  in  nd. 

*  Wind,  frmd,  bmd,'  he  laconically  re- 


marks, 'and  with  the  qualifying  e, 
kmde,  fmde,'  etc.  (Elementarie,  p.  133). 
[Supra  p.  913.]  So  Coote,  who,  how- 
ever, like  Gill,  preferred  the  longer 
pronunciation  in  all  words  of  this  class, 
not  excepting  'wind.'  'And  some  pro- 
nounce these  words  blmd,  find,  beht'wd, 
short:  others  blz'wde,  fwde,  behtnde, 
with  e,  long,'  (Coote,  p.  19)."  They 
adopt  (an)  as  Gill's  j  or  long  i.  These 
conclusions  are  not  sensibly  different 
from  mine.  In  this  relation,  the 
following  observation  of  Ben  Jonson, 
alluded  to  by  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce, 
shewing  apparently  that  he  recognized 
both  sounds  (mais  mees ;  lais  lees),  is 
noteworthy  :  "  Many  words  ending  in 
Dipthongs,  or  Vowells,  take  neither  z. 
nor  *.  [in  the  plural,]  but  only  change 
their  Dipthongs  or  Vowells,  retaining 
their  last  Consonant :  as  Mouse.  Mice, 
or  Meece.  Louse.  Lyce,  or  Leece.  Goose, 
Geece.  Foot,  Feet.  Tooth.  Teeth."  B. 
Jonson,  Gram.  Chap.  xin.  But  from 
the  same  writer  conjugating  "  Pr.  Lye. 
Pa.  lay.  Par.  pa.  lyne  or  layne,"  we 
cannot  conclude  that  layne  was  pro- 
nounced by  any  one  like  lyne,  but  that 
lyne  was  a  form  which  he  preferred,  as 
one  may  see  from  his  conjugating : 
"  Pr.  Fly.  Pa.  flew.  Par.  pa.  flym  or 
flowne,"  where  flyne  could  never  have 
been  the  pronunciation  of  flowne.  B. 
Jonson,  Gram.  Chap.  xix. 
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p.  925,  and  the  rhymes  in  -ove,  and  of  long  o  with  00,  hoth  on  p.  961. 
On  the  other  hand,  short  0  often  rhymed  with  (u),  and  was  fre- 
quently so  pronounced  (compare  the  puns,  p.  926),  though  some  of 
the  rhymes,  especially  those  in  -ong  (p.  962),  are  undoubtedly  false.1 

OA  seems  to  have  been  regularly  (oo). 

OE  is  only  (oo). 

01,  OY  will  be  taken  as  (oi)  or  (uui),  according  to  Dr.  Gill's 
usage.  When  there  is  no  immediate  authority,  the  pronunciation 
(wi)  or  (ai)  in  the  xvn  th  or  xvm  th  century,  may  be  held  to  imply 
a  xvith  century  (ui)  or  (uui),  supra  p.  134,  1.  1,  and  p.  473,  note, 
col.  2,  and  infra  p.  992,  note  2,  and  p.  995,  note  3.  The  rhymes, 
p.  963,  are  not  at  all  conclusive,  but  seem  to  indicate  an  unsettled 
pronunciation.2 

00  was  regularly  (uu),  but  there  are  a  few  rhymes  with  long 
u,  see  p.  963. 

OU,  0"W,  had  of  course  the  two  sounds  (ou,  oou),  but  Shakspere 
quite  disregarded  the  difference  between  these  two  diphthongs  in 
rhyme,  p.  961,  and  also  the  difference  between  (oo,  oou),  p.  960. 
In  a  few  instances  he  has  even  rhymed  (oo,  ou),  p.  961.  It  would 
of  course  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  these  rhymes  that  he  did  not 
differentiate  the  sounds  (oo,  ou),  which  have  been  so  carefully  dis- 
tinguished in  speech  down  to  the  present  day^  and  even,  though 
(00)  and  (0u)  are  now  beginning  to  coincide,  in  an  unrecognized 
pronunciation  of  long  0,  the  cases  of  (oo,  ou)  are  kept  apart 
as  (00u,  ail)  or  (0u,  au).  Hence  I  shall  here  follow  my  external 
authorities.3 

1  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  do  not      Noyes  and  Peirce  do  not  seem  to  notice 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  common      the  (uu,  u)  sounds  of  o. 

English  provincial  and  Scotch  sounds  2  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  recognize 
(oo,  o),  although  they  know  (oo,  o),  the  double  sound  of  oe,  and  quote  the 
the  short  (o)  being  the  "  Yankee  pro-  passage  from  Mulcaster,  supra  p.  915. 
nunciation  of  'Avhole'  and  'coat'."  3  These  distinctions  are  recognized 
Finding  that  in  Wallis  the  pronuncia-  by  Messrs.  Npyes  and  Peirce,  who, 
tion  of  short  o  was  (A)  or  nearly  (o),  however,  infer  from  the  passages 
they  leave  the  point  in  doubt  whether  quoted  from  Mulcaster,  supra  p.  914, 
Gill  may  not  really  have  paired  (oo,  A)  that  he  agreed  with  Bullokar  and 
in  error,  and  have  meant  those  sounds  Palsgrave  in  pronouncing  ou  as  (uu), 
by  his  o,  o.  The  long  o  they  take  where  most  writers  gave  (ou),  just  as 
without  any  aftersound  or  "  vanish,"  when  i  preceded  nd  he  at  least  occasion- 
that  is,  as  (oo)  not  (oou).  But  the  ally  pronounced  (*'),  and  not  (ei,  ai), 
diphthongal  o  before  /,  and  ou,  ow,  supra  p.  913.  They  also  imagine  that 
which  are  now  professedly  (oo),  they  Shakspere  may  have  occasionally  played 
assume  "  must  have  been  the  same  on  the  pronunciation  of  fowl  as  fool. 
with  which  the  Irish  now  pronounce  Mr.  Noyes,  in  a  private  letter,  thinks 
the  word  bold."  \  have  not  had  an  that  the  reading  foule  found  in  three 
opportunity  of  strictly  analyzing  the  quartos  in  H4  4,  2,  7  (402,  21),  which 
Irish  sound,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  is  foole  or  fool  in  all  the  other  autho- 
rather  (ou),  or  (ou),  with  a  short  first  rities,  arose  from  this  source,  and  that 
element,  than  (oou),  or  (oou),  with  a  long  fool  is  the  better  reading.  The  words 
first  element.  It  is  probably  the  same  would  then  thus  run  :  "  such  as  fear 
sound  as  orthoepists  in  the  xvinth  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a 
century  analyzed  as  (AU,  ou),  supra  p.  struck  fool  or  a  hurt  wild  duck," 
160.  But  if  so,  it  is  more  nearly  the  where  this  sound  would  create  an 
closed  sound  of  ou  than  the  open  sound,  obvious  pun.  But  we  have  no  examples 
that  is,  nearer  (ou)  than  (oou) .  Messrs.  of  indisputable  puns  of  this  sort. 
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U  long  must  be  taken  on  external  authority  as  (yy).  See  remarks 
on  the  pun  you,  u,  p.  926,  and  on  the  rhymes,  p.  962.  There  is  of 
course  just  the  chance  of  an  (iu)  pronunciation,  which  we  know  ex- 
isted, not  only  from  Holyband's  express  assertion  (supra  p.  228, 
note,  col.  1,  and  p.  838),  but  from  the  impossibility  of  otherwise 
accounting  for  Wkins's  ignorance  of  (yy),  p.  176.  Still  the  testi- 
mony of  Gill  and  Wallis  is  so  distinct  that  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  assuming  any  but  (yy)  to  be  the  received  pronunciation.1  But 
TJ  short  was  either  (u)  or  (u).  The  puns  or  allusions  moody,  muddy, 
p.  926,  strongly  confirm  this.  None  of  the  rhymes,  p.  962,  are 
convincing.2' 

UI  receives  no  light  from  the  rhyme  voice  juice,  even  when  sup- 
plemented by  Hodges' s  confusion  noted  on  p.  963,  col.  1,  and  the 
conclusions  of  p.  136  will  be  adopted. 


1  The  possibility  of  Wallis's  (yy) 
and  "Wilkins's  (iu)  coexisting,  without 
either  noticing  the  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation in  the  other,  though  both 
were  in  frequent  communication,  is 
established  by  the  following  fact.  In 
Norfolk  two,  do,  are  constantly  called 
(tyy,  dyy),  as  I  know  from  personal 
experience,  and  much  concurrent  infor- 
mation. The  gentleman  who  supplied 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  with  a 
specimen  of  the  dialect,  repudiated  this 
sound,  and  only  allowed  the  existence 
of  (tiu,  diu),  sounds  of  which  I  am 
ignorant.  But  I  have  noticed  a  con- 
fusion between  (yy,  99}  here  as  else- 
where. Again,  it  is  generally  asserted 
that  in  Devonshire  they  call  moon 
(myyn) ;  but  Dr.  "Weymouth,  a  Devon- 
shire man,  denies  the  fact,  and  his  pro- 
nunciation is  (nwan),  as  nearly  as  I 
could  judge.  The  sounds  (99,  yy)  are 
constantly  confused.  See  remarks  on 
the  Devonshire  pronunciation  of  oo, 
supra  p.  636,  note.  Kenrick,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, 1773,  p.  39,  identifies  a  quickly 
spoken  u  with  the  French  sound.  Even 
as  late  as  1775,  Joshua  Steele  heard 
French  u  or  (yy)  in  superfluous,  tune, 
supreme,  credulity,  though  he  states  it 
to  be  "very  rare  in  English,"  and 
"  seldom  or  never  sounded  .  .  .  except 
in  the  more  refined  tone  of  the  court, 
where  it  begins  to  obtain  in  a  few  words." 
Prosodia  Rationalis,  pp.  x.  and  xii. 
See  below  Chap.  X.  I  heard  (yy)  pro- 
nounced in  purify  in  1870,  from  the 
pulpit.  Attention  should  also  be  paid 
to  an  extremely  difficult  provincial 
diphthong,  common  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  "Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 


berland, and  probably  in  many  parts 
of  the  north  of  England,  which  re- 
places long  u.  At  first  a  Southerner 
takes  it  for  (iu),  then  he  is  apt  to  con- 
sider it  simply  (yy)  or  (99)  or  (TJTJ),  ac- 
cording to  his  familiarity  with  these 
sounds.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
analyze  it  satisfactorily,  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  partake  of  such  characters  as 
(yu,  yu,  uu).  The  first  element  of 
diphthongs  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
seize,  even  when  the  diphthongs  are 
extremely  familiar  (supra  p.  108),  and 
hence  the  uncertainty  of  this  sound, 
which  may  perhaps  be  provisionally 
received  as  (yu).  Yet  Mr.  Thomas 
Hallam  (supra  p..  473,  n.  1,  col.  2), 
from  whose  pronunciation  I  endeavoured 
to  analyze  the  sound,  himself  analyzed 
it  as  («u),  which  did  not  satisfy  my  ear, 
although  the  corresponding  diphthong 
(i\)  for  (ii)  seemed,  after  much  obser- 
vation, sufficiently  established.  It  is 
possibly  to  some  such  intermediate 
diphthong  that  all  the  confusion  be- 
tween (yy)  and  (iu)  is  to  be  traced. 

2  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  say: 
"the  pronunciation  of  'wse'  is  de- 
scribed with  some  unanimity  as  that 
of  the  French  u,  as  indeed  it  may  well 
have  been  once  ;  but  that  certainly  was 
not  its  sound  in  Shakespeare's  day,  for 
Baret  describes  it  in  terms  of  more 
than  ordinary  clearness  as  being  a 
diphthong  compounded  of  e  and  u." 
But  see  the  passage  quoted  and  re- 
marks on  it,  supra  p.  168.  The 
short  u  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  fully 
recognize  as  (u)  or  (u),  which  of  course 
they  do  not  distinguish. 
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These  considerations  give  the  following  results : — 


A=(aa  a). 

AI  =  (ai),  and  rarely  =  (ee). 

AU  =  (AA). 

E  long  =  (ee),  rarely  =  (ii). 

E  short=(e). 

E  A  generally =(ee),  rarely =(ii), 
and  more  rarely  =  (a),  oc- 
casionally =  (e). 

EE  =  (ii). 

EI=(eei)  or  =  (ee),  rarely=(ai). 

E0  =  (ii)or(ee). 

EU  =  (eu)  or  (yy). 

Ilong  = 


-Y  final,  generally =(ei). 
IEmedial=  (ii),  final  =  (ei)  or (a). 
0   long,  generally  =  (oo),    oc- 
casionally =  (uu). 

0  short   generally   =    (o),    oc- 
casionally =  (u)  or  (u\ 

OA  =  (oo). 
OE  =  (oo). 

01  =  (oi),  but   occasionally  = 
(uui). 

00  =  (uu). 

OU  =  (oou,  ou). 

U  long  =  (yy). 

U  short  =  (u)  or  =  (u). 


I  short  =  (f). 

Any  deviations  from  these  customs  must  have  special  external 
authority ;  and  when  any  combination  has  two  values,  either  the 
same  authority  must  be  sought,  or  its  place  supplied  by  analogy, 
derived  from  observing  the  direction  of  change  in  similar  words 
(pp.  225-240).  The  usual  variations  in  the  orthography  of  the 
xvi  th  and  early  part  of  the  xvnth  century  must  of  course  be 
allowed  for.  We  have  no  specimens  of  Shakspere's  own  ortho- 
graphy except  his  own  signature,  and  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  would  have  been  more  systematic  or  regular  than  that  of  the 
other  literary  men  of  his  time.1 


1  For  the  printed  orthography  of 
Shakspere's  works,  the  remarks  of 
Salesbury  (supra  p.  752  and  note  3) 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  We  have 
seen  that  Sir  John  Cheke  attempted  a 
systematic  orthography  in  MS.  (supra 
p.  877,  note).  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  F.S.A., 
author  of  an  elaborate  Description  of 
the  Great  Bible  of  1539,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
editor  of  a  fac-simile  reproduction  of 
Tyndale's  first  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1525  or  1526,  and  other  works, 
has  recently  called  special  attention  to 
a  curious  and  very  rare  edition  of  Tyn- 
dale's New  Testament,  of  which  a 
mutilated  copy  will  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum  (press-mark  C.  36.  a, 
described  in  the  Catalogue  of  Bibles, 
part  13,  fo.  1384),  and  a  nearly  perfect 
copy  at  Cambridge,  of  which  the  second 
title  (the  first  is  wanting)  runs  thus, 
according  to  Mr.  Fry:  "THE  NEWE 
TESTAMENT,  dylygently  corrected  and 
compared  with  the  Greke  by  WILL  YAM 
TINDALE  :  and  fynesshed  in  the  yere  of 
cure  Lorde  God  A.M.D.  and  .XXXV." 
While  this  sheet  was  passing  through 
the  press,  I  received  Mr.  Fry's  printed 
alphabetical  list  of  nearly  300  words  in 


this  edition,  whose  orthography  differs 
so  materially  from  that  used  for  the 
same  words  in  the  edition  of  1534,  that 
Anderson  (according  to  Mr.  Fry),  in  his 
Annals  of  the  English  Bibles,  1,  456, 
says,  it  is  supposed  to  be  Gloucestershire 
dialect,  and  that  the  Testament  was 
intended  by  Tyndale  (who  was  born  in 
Gloucestershire,  about  1477),  for  the 
ploughboys  of  that  county,  whom  he  said, 
about  1520,  he  would  make  to  know 
the  Scriptures  better  than  the  priests. 
On  examining  the  list  of  words  furnished 
by  Mr.  Fry,  and  comparing  the  spelling 
with  the  older  pronunciations  in  the 
preceding  Vocabulary  (pp.  881-910), 
we  find  the  following  results,  neglecting 
a  few  doubtful  cases. 

AE  =  (aa)  in :  aege,  baebes,  braeke,  caege, 
caeke,  caese,  chaest,  desolaet,  faere,  faese 
faece,  faether,  gaesinge,  gaevs,  graece,  haest 
haestily,  haet,  haeth,  baeve,  baeven,  laede, 
laeke,  laeme,  laetely,  maede,  maeke,  maek- 
inge,  naeked,  naenie,  parttaeker,  plaece, 
plaetes,  raege,  raeted,  raether,  saefe,  saeke, 
saeme,  saeved,  saeveour,  scaepe,  shaeke, 
sbaeme,  sbaepe,  spaece,  spaeke,  taeke,  taeme, 
taest,  awaeke,  waere,  waest,  waested. 

AEL  =  (aul)  in  :  caelinge,  faele,  faelsly, 
sbaell,  taelked,  waelke. 

AE  =  (a)  in  :  accompaenyinge,  aengell, 
maed,  maesters,  paert,  rewaerde,  saete, 
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The  pronunciation  founded  on  these  conclusions,  and  realized  in 
the  following  examples,  may  at  first  hearing  appear  rude  and  pro- 
vincial. But  I  have  tried  the  effect  of  reading  some  of  these  passages 

inspection  of  the  book  itself  leads  to 
a  very  different  conclusion.  Had  the 
author  had  any  systematic  orthography 
in  view,  it  would  certainly  have  pre- 
dominated, and  examples  of  the  ordin- 
ary orthography  would  have  appeared  as 
misprints.  But  the  book  presents  just 
the  opposite  appearance.  The  curious 
orthographies  do  not  strike  the  eye  on 
reading  a  page  or  two,  except  as  oc- 
casional errata,  and  Mr.  Fry's  list  is 
the  result  of  a  laborious  search.  The 
word  maester  is  said  to  be  nearly  the 
only  one  which  is  used  with  tolerable 
uniformity,  and  this  might  have  been 
used  for  maister,  a  common  form  (p. 
996,  n.).  But  the  systematic  character 
of  the  spelling,  which  is  clear  from  the 
above  arrangement,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  consider  these  spellings  as  merely 
accidental  errors  of  the  press..  That  they 
are  errors  which  had  been  only  occa- 
sionally committed,  and  had  probably 
been  very  frequently  corrected  in  the 
first  proofs,  is  palpable,  but  there  must 
have  been  some  special  reason  for  the 
compositor's  committing  them.  Now 
the  book  was  most  probably  printed 
at  Antwerp,  and  Tyndale  was  then 
a  prisoner  in  Flanders.  One  of  the 
compositors  employed  on  this  particu- 
lar edition  may  have  been  a  Fleming, 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  English, 
but  apt  not  seldom  to  adopt  his  own 
orthography  in  place  of  the  English, 
to  represent  his  own  English  pro- 
nunciation. This  supposition  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  frequently 
using  the  Flemish  ae,  oe,  00,  ue,  for  (aa, 
uu,  oo,  yy).  That  he  occasionally  used 
oe  for  (oo),  notwithstanding  its  Flem- 
ish use  for  (uu),  may  have  been  due  to 
erroneous  pronunciation,  to  which  also 
must  also  be  ascribed  the  use  of  ae  for 
(a)  and  of  ael,  oel,  for  (aul,  ooul).  We 
must  suppose  that  his  errors  were  gene- 
rally seen  and  corrected  at  press,  but 
were  not  unfrequently  overlooked,  as 
they  might  be  by  the  best  press  readers, 
and  were  sure  to  have  been  by  such 
careless  ones  as  those  in  the  xvith 
century.  This  hypothesis  seems  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
though  its  establishment  would  require 
a  more  laborious  examination  of  the 
printed  text  than  it  seems  to  be  worth. 


taecklynge,  vyneyaerde,  waetch,  wraeth  (all 
probably  errors) . 

AEY  =  (ai)  in  :  abstaeyne,  afraeyde, 
agaeyne,  captaeyne,  certaeyne,  chaene  (an 
error  for  chaeyne),  claey,  complaeyners, 
consaeytes  (possibly  an  error  for  conseates), 
contaeyned,  daey,  dekaeye,  faelye  (an  error 
for  faeyle),  faeynt  (also  by  error  faeont), 
faeyr,  faeyth,  fountaeyne,  gaeye,  haeye,  laey, 
laeyde,  laeye,  maeyntayne,  maeyste,  mar- 
vaeyle,  mountaeyne,  naeye,  obtaeyned, 
paeyed,  paeyer,  paeyne,  paeynted,  plaeyne, 
praeyed,  praeyer,  praeyse,  raeigne  (an  error 
for  raeygne),  raeylinge,  raeyment,  raeyne, 
raeyse,  sae  (an  error  for  saey),  saeyde,  saey- 
inge,  saeyled,  saeynctes,  straeyte,  taeyles, 
trevaeyle,  unfaeyned,  vaele  (an  error  for 
vaeyle),  vitaeyles,  waele  (an  error  for 
waeyle),  waeyght,  waeyte. 

AE  =  (ee)  or  (e)  is  probably  an  error  for 
EA  in :  aete,  concaeved,  decaevable,  decaeve, 
hear  (=  her,)  naedeth,  paerle,  percaeve, 
swaerdes,  ware  (=  where,  an  error  for 
wear  ?),  waepens. 

EE,  EA,  present  no  peculiarities,  but  EAE 
=  (ee)  is  used,  perhaps  by  error,  in :  greaet, 
and  EY  in  agreyment  may  be  an  error. 
IE,  YE,  are  rarely,  probably  by  error,  = 
(ei)  in :  abyede,  bliend. 

OE,  sometimes  alternating  with  OO,  OA, 
=(oo)  in :  aboede,  abroed,  accoerde,  almoest, 
aloene  aloone,  aroese,  cloeke,  attoenment, 
boet,  boethe  boothe,  eloethe,  coele,  coete 
cootes,  doear(=d&or  ?,)  hoeme  hoome,  hoepe 
(moane  is  probably  an  error  for  moene, 
moone),  noene  noane,  oethe,  poele,  roebe, 
roese,  smoete,  soelyke,  epoeken,  stoene 
stoone,  thoese  thoose,  toekens,  troede, 
whoem  whoom,  wroete. 

OEL  =  (ooul)  in :  behoelde,  boeldely 
booldly,  coelde,  foere,  hoeld. 

OE,  sometimes  alternating  with  OTJ,  = 
(uu,  u)  in  :  anoether,  boeke,  broekes, 
broether,  doeth,  doeying,  foede,  foelisshness, 
foerth,  foete,  loeke  louke,  moeche,  moene, 
moerninge,  moether,  mouny,  oether,  roete, 
shoeld,  shoes,  stoeble,  stoede,  stoele,  toeke, 
touth,  woeld  ( =  would),  woerd  (woere  = 
where,  is  probably  an  error). 

OEY  =  (uui,  ui)  in :  anoeynte,  apoeynted, 
and  =  (oi)  in  voeyce. 

UE  =  (yy)  in  :  crueses,  ruele,  ruelers, 
truethe. 

Now  the  first  inspection  of  such  a  list 
leads  to  the  notion  that  a  systematic 
spelling  was  attempted  (failing  of  course 
occasionally),  by  which  long  a,  e,  i,  0,  u 
were  to  be  expressed  by  ae,  ee,  ie,  oe,  ue, 
exactly  in  accordance  with  Mr.  E. 
Jones's  most  recent  attempt  at  improv- 
ing English  spelling  (supra  pp.  590-1 
and  notes),  and  hence  that  Tyndale's 
and  Cheke's  spellings  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  category.  There  could  have 
been  no  attempt  at  exhibiting  rustic 
pronunciation,  because  of  the  close 
agreement  with  the  accepted  literary 
pronunciation  of  the  time.  But  an 
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to  many  persons,  including  well-known  elocutionists,  and  the  general 
result  has  heen  an  expression  of  satisfaction,  shewing  that  the  poetry 
was  not  burlesqued  or  in  any  way  impaired  by  this  change,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  gain  in  power  and  impressiveness.  Yet, 
though  every  real  lover  of  Shakspere  will  be  glad  to  know  how 
the  grand  words  may  have  sounded  to  Shakspere's  audience,  how 
he  himself  may  have  conceived  their  music,  how  he  himself  may 
have  meant  them  to  be  uttered  and  win  their  way  to  the  hearts  of 
his  audience,  it  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of  that  Shakspere's 
plays  should  now  be  publicly  read  or  performed  in  this  pronuncia- 
tion. The  language  of  the  xvi  th  century  stands  in  this  respect  on 
a  totally  different  footing  from  that  of  the  xrvth.  Chaucer's  verse 
and  rhyme  are  quite  unintelligible,  if  he  is  read  with  our  modern 
pronunciation.1  Hence  the  various  "  translations"  or  rather  "  trans- 
formations" of  Chaucer  perpetrated  by  Dryden,  Pope,  Lipscombe, 
Boyce,  Ogle,  Betterton,  Cobb,  etc.,  and  more  recent  attempts  at  a 
"transfusion  of  Chaucer  into  modern  English,"  in  which  the  words 
of  the  original  are  preserved  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  rhyme 
and  metre,  according  to  xix  th  century  notions,  permit.1*  But  even 
then  the  effect  of  the  new  patches  on  old  garments  is  painfully 

The  one  point  of  importance  to  the  and  palmers  |  for  te  seek-en  straaendzh-B 
present  investigation  is  that  the  ortho- 
graphies were  not  due  to  Tyndale's,  or 
any  English  system.  As  due  to  a 
Fleming's  involuntary  system,  they 
would,  so  far  as  they  go,  confirm  con- 
temporary English  authorities,  and 
hence  are  so  far  useful  to  us. 

1  Mr.  Payne,  in  his  paper  on  "The 
Norman  Element  in  the  Spoken  and 
"Written  English  of  the  xu  th,  xin  th, 
and  xiv  th  Centuries,  and  in  our  Pro- 
vincial   Dialects,"  just    published    in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society,  has  many  criticisms  on  the 
theories  of  pronunciation  here  adopted, 
which  have  been  partly  noted,  supr& 
pp.  581-588,  and  will  have  to  be  fur- 
ther considered  in  Chap.  XII. ;  but  as 
he  has  given  a  specimen  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Chaucer  which  results  from 
his  researches,  it  is  convenient  to  repro- 
duce it  here,  without  comment,  for  com- 
parison with  that  on  p.  681,  andRapp's 
on  p.  676.  The  original  is  also  in  palaeo- 
type.    Mr.  Payne  has  obligingly  revised 
and  corrected  the  proof  of  this  copy, 
whan  dhat  apriil-  |  with  -is  shuures  swoot 
dhedruutofmartsh  |  Hath  pers-ed  to  dhe  root 
and  baadh"Bd  evri  veen  |  in  switsh  likuur- 
ofwhitshvertuu-  |  endzhen-dred  is  dire  fluur 
whan  zefiruus-  |  eek  with  -is  sweet'B  breeth 
cnspiir-Bd  Hath  |  in  evri  nolt  and  neeth 
dhu  ten-der  krop-es  |   and  dhe  juq-B  sun 
nath  in  dh«  ram  |  -is  nalf'B  kuurs  irun* 
and  smaal-e  fuul-us  |  maak-im  mel-odii- 
dhat  sleep-Bn  al  dhu  niit  |  with  oop-en  ii 
sooprik-Bth-emnsetuur-  |  inHarkt?raadzh"es 
dhanloq-tmfolk  |  tegoon  onpilgnmaactzli-es 


strond'us 

to  fern'B  Hol'uus  |  kuuth  in  sun-dri  lond"BS 
and  spes'ialii'  |  from  evri  shiir^s  end 
of  En'gBlond'  |  to  Kan'tarber'i  |  dhee  wend 
dht?  Hoo-li  blis-ful  martur  |  for  tB  seek 
dhat  nem  Hath  Holp'un  |  whan  dhat  dhee 

war  seek. 

2  The  Poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
modernized,  London  (Whitaker),  1841, 
8vo.  pp.  cxlvii,  331. — The  modernizers 
are  various.  The  Prologue,  Reve's  and 
Franklin's  Tales  by  R.  H.  Home,  the 
Cuekoo  and  Nightingale  and  part  of 
Troilus  and  Cresida  by  Win.  Words- 
worth, Complaint  of  Mars  and  Venus 
by  Rob.  Bell,  Queen  Annelida  and  the 
false  Arcite  by  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett, 
the  Manciple's,  Friar's,  and  Squire's 
Tales  by  Leigh  Hunt,  etc. 

The  initial  lines  of  the  Prologue  are 
thus  rendered  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Home,  the 
italicized  words  being  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  "modernization,"  see  the 
revised  text,  supra  p.  680. 

When  that  siveet  April  showers  with  down- 
ward shoot 
The  drought  of  March  hare  pierc'd  unto  the 

root, 

And  bathed  every  vein  with  liquid  power, 
Whose  virtue  rare  engendereth  the  flower ; 
When    Zephyrus    also  with    his  fragrant 

breath 

Inspired  hath  in  every  grove  and  heath 
The  tender  shoots  of  green,  and  the  young 

sun 

Hath  in  the  Ram  one  half  his  journey  run, 
And  small  birds  in  the  trees  make  melody, 
That  sleep  and  dream  all  night  with  open 

eye; 

So  nature  stirs  all  energies  and  ages 
That  folks  are  bent  to  go  on  pilgrimages, 
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apparent.  The  best  of  them  breathe  a  modern  spirit  into  the  dead 
giant,  and  by  a  crucial  instance  shew  the  vanity  of  attempting  to 
represent  the  thoughts  of  one  age  in  the  language  of  another. 

Shakspere's  metre  only  rarely  halts  in  our  present  utterance, — 
although  it  does  halt  occasionally  from  not  attending  to  "  resolutions" 
(see  remarks  on  banished,  supra  p.  948,  col.  1), — and  his  rhymes 
are  so  far  from  being  perfect,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  slightly 
greater  degree  of  imperfection  introduced  by  modern  utterance  is  not 
felt.  His  language,  although  archaic  enough  in  structure  to  render 
the  attempts  of  imitators  ludicrous,  is  yet  so  familiar  to  us  from  the 
constant  habit  of  reading  his  plays,  and  the  contemporary  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible,  that  it  does  not  require  a  special  study  or  a  special 
method  of  reading,  by  which  silent  letters  are  resuscitated.  As 
essentially  our  household  poet,  Shakspere  will,  and  must,  in  each 
age  of  the  English  language,  be  read  and  spoken  in  the  current 
pronunciation  of  the  time,  and  any  marked  departure  from  it  (except 
occasional  and  familiar  "  resolutions,"  sounding  the  final  -ed,  and 
shifting  the  position  of  the  accent,  which  are  accepted  archaisms 
consecrated  by  usage,)  would  withdraw  the  attention  of  a  mixed 
audience  or  of  the  habitual  reader  from  the  thought  to  the  word, 

structive  of  all  harmonies  not  comprised 
in  the  common  chord.  This  rational 
boldness  will  furnish  the  best  key  to 
the  impulse  which  directed  the  poet  in 
writing  such  lines,"  p.  Ixxxiii. 

The  following  examples  of  trissyl- 
labic  measures  in  modern  heroic  verse 
are  borrowed  from  this  introduction, 
such  measures  being  italicized. 

From  Wordsworth. 


And  palmers  for  to  wander  thro1  strange 

strands, 

To  sing  the  holy  mass  in  sundry  lands ; 
And  more  especially,  from  each  shire's  end 
Of  England,  they  to  Canterbury  wend, 
The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seek, 
Who  hath  upheld  them  when  that  they  were 

weak. 

Mr.  Home's  introduction  gives  an 
account,  with  specimens,  of  former  para- 
phrases, and  an  "  examination  of  the 
versification  and  rhythm  adopted  by 
Chaucer,"  (pp.  xxxvii-xci)  written  by 
a  man  who  has  evidently  a  fine  sense 
of  rhythm  and  a  sacred  horror  of  mere 
scansionists.  It  is  well  worth  perusal, 
as  antidotal  to  Mr.  Abbott's  theories, 
supra  pp.  940,  944.  Thus  on  Prologue 
v.  184-5  (supra  p.  690)  he  remarks: 
"  The  words  'study  and'  are  thus  to  be 
pronounced  as  two  syllables  instead  of 
three ;  and  the  four  syllables  of  '  cloister 
alway'  are  to  be  given  in  the  time  of 
three  syllables.  Yet,  be  it  again  ob- 
served, this  contraction  is  not  to  be 
harshly  given;  but  all  the  words  of 
what  we  may  term  the  appoggiatura 
[a  most  happy  expression,  giving  to  a 
musician  the  whole  theory  of  the  usage,] 
fairly  and  clearly  enunciated,  though 
in  a  more  rapid  manner.  One  of  the 
best  general  rules  for  reading  such  pas- 
sages, especially  when  of  such  vigour  as 
the  foregoing,  is  to  read  with  an  un- 
hesitating and  thorough-going  purpose, 
to  the  utter  defiance  of  old  metrical 
misgivings,  and  that  thrumming  of 
fingers'  ends,  which  is  utterly  de- 


By  the  wwexpected  transports  of  our  age 
Carried  so  high,  that  every  thought,  which 

looked 

Beyond  the  temporal  destiny  o/tbe  kind, 
To  many  seem'd  super/?wows :  as  no  cause, 

&c.— 
Now  seek  upon  the  heights  of  Time  the 

source 
Of  a  Holy  River,  on  whose  banks  are  found, 

&c.— 

His  prominent  feature  like  an  eagle's  beak — 
Which  the  chaste  Votaries  seek  beyond  the 

grave- 
Slowly    the    cormorant    aims   her   heavy 

flight — 
Ah,  when  the  Botfy,  round  which  in  love  we 

clung. 

From  Keats. 

Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the 

foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn — 
B-dstion'd  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold — 
Were  pent  in  regions  of  laboriows  breath — 
Blazing  Hyperiow  on  his  orbed  fire. 

From  Tennyson. 

Smiling  a  god-like  smile,  the  innocent  light — 
Reign  thou  above  the  storms  of  sorrow  and 

ruth- 
Full  many  a  wondrous  grot  and  secret  cell — 
And  showering  down  the  glory  of  lightsome 

day. 
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would  cross  old  associations,  would  jar  upon  cherished  memories, 
and  would  be  therefore  generally  unacceptable.  Hence  all  recent 
editions  of  the  English  Bible  of  1611  and  of  Shakspere's  Plays  and 
Poems  (when  not  avowedly  facsimiles),  adopt  the  current  orthogra- 
phy of  the  time,  into  which  has  slipped  the  change  of  whan,  than, 
then  into  when,  then,  than.  A  similar  attempt  has  been  recently 
made  with  Chaucer,1  but  it  is  not  so  easy,  many  of  the  words 
having  no  modern  spelling  (supra  p.  403,  note),  and  the  necessity 
for  adding  on  and  sounding  final  0's,  and  shifting  the  place  of  the 
accent,  for  no  apparent  purpose  but  to  make  the  lines  scan,  has  a 
traily  weakening  effect,  which  maligns  the  fine  old  rhythms. 


1  The  Riches  of  Chaucer ;  in  which 
his  Impurities  have  been  Expunged, 
his  Spelling  Modernized,  his  Rhythm 
Accentuated,  and  his  Terms  Explained. 
Also    have    been    added  Explanatory 
Notes  and  a  New  Memoir  of  the  Poet. 
By  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  crown  8vo., 
pp.  xvi,  625,  London  (Lockwood),  2nd 
edition,  1870.     The  difficulty  arising 
from  words  having  no  modern  form  is 
evaded  by  retaining  the  old  form,  and 
giving  an  explanation  in  footnotes.  The 
spelling  is  occasionally  not  modernized 
at  all.    The  Prologue  commences  thus  : 
Whenne"  that  April,  -with  his  showre"s  sote,1 
The  drouth  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  rote,* 
And  bathed  every  vein  in  such  lic<5ur, 
Of  which  virtue  engendred  is  the  flow'r ; 
When  Zephirus  eke,  with  his  sote"!  breath 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt3  and  heath 
The  tender  cropped  :  and  the  younge"  sun 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  course  yrun, 
And  smalle"  fowled  maken  melody, 
That  sleepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 
So  pricketh  them  nature  in  their  courages,4 
Then  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages, 
And  palmers  for  to  seeken  strange  strands, 
To  serve  hallows*  couth^  in  sundry  lands ; 
And  'specially  from  every  shire's  end 
Of  Engleland  to  Canterbury  they  wend,7 
The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seek 
That  them  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were 
sick. 

i  Sote— sweet.     2  Rote— root.     »  Holt- 
grove,  forest.    *  Courages — hearts,  spirits. 
*  Hallows — holiness.     6  Couth— known. 
i  Wend — go,  make  way. 

As  part  of  his  justification  for  chang- 
ing Chaucer's  spelling  (or  rather  that 
of  the  numerous  scribes)  into  a  modern 
form,  Mr.  Clarke  says  that  Chaucer 
"would  even,  upon  occasion,  give  a 
different  termination  to  them  [his 
words],  to  make  them  rhyme  to  the  ear 
in  the  first  instance.  An  example  of 
this,  among  others,  occurs  in  the  Clerk's 
Tale,  line  1039"  of  his  version,  Tyr- 
whitt's  and  Wright's  editions,  v.  8915, 
"where  the  personal  pronoun  me  is 
altered  into  mo,  that  it  may  rhyme  with 
also,"  p.  v.  This  charge  is  taken  from 


Tyrwhitt's  note,  and  is  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it,  for  those  who  have  dabbled 
in  rhyme  know  that  the  first  word  in  a 
rhyme  is  generally  chosen  to  rhyme 
with  the  second,  and  not  conversely. 
In  the  present  case  the  weak  also, 
which  is  not  in  the  Latin  original,  was 
evidently  inserted  for  this  reason.  On 
reading  the  context,  every  one  will  see 
that  Griseldis,  though  she  meant  herself, 
was  careful  not  to  name  herself,  and 
hence  used  moo  =  more,  many,  others,  as 
an  indefinite.  The  passage,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Univ.  Camb.  MS.  Dd.  4 
24,  runs  as  follows,  with  Petrarch's 
Latin  annexed,  in  which  also  an  in- 
definite alteram  is  used,  and  not  me, 
although  there  was  no  stress  of  rhyme. 
O  thyng  byseke  I  }ow  |  and  warne  also 
That  Je  ne  pryke  |  with  no  turmentynge 
This  tendre  Mayde  |  as  }e  han  don  moo. 

Latin — 

"Vnum  bona  fide  precor  ac  moneo  ne  hanc  illis 
aculeis  agites  quibus  alteram  agitasti. 

So  much  importance  had  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Chaucer's  rhymes  in  this 
work,  that  it  was  necessary  to  point  out 
the  error  of  Tyrwhitt  and  Clarke  in 
this  instance.  The  limits  of  Chaucer's 
habits  of  varying  forms  for  the  sake 
of  rhyme  are  given,  supra  p.  254. 

The  objections  to  modernizing  the 
spelling  do  not  apply  to  prose  works, 
such  as  Sir  Edward  Strachey's  Globe 
edition  of  "Morte  D'Arthur,"  1870, 
because  there  is  no  occasion  to  insert 
the  final  e,  or  change  the  position  of 
the  accent,  and  there  is  no  rhyme  to 
be  murdered.  It  was  also  possible  in 
this  case  to  insert  a  more  usual  for  a 
less  usual  word,  without  sacrificing  the 
metre.  This  book  is  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  what  can  be  done  to  modernize 
the  appearance  without  modernizing 
the  spirit  of  an  old  prose  writer,  and 
bring  him  into  many  hands  which 
would  have  never  taken  up  the  original. 
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SPECIMENS  or  THE  CONJECTURED  PRONUNCIATION  OF  SHAKSPERE,  BEING  EX- 
TRACTS PROM  HIS  PLAYS,  FOLLOWING  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  FOLIO  EDITION 
OF  1623,  WITH  MODERN  PUNCTUATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 

I. — Marts  haunt    ov    Yen- as. 
Akt  4,  Seen  1,  Spiitsh  50.    Kom-edeiz,  p.  179. 

50.     P  o  r*  s  i  a. 

Dhe  kwaHt*  of  mersa  iz  not  straind, 
It  drop'eth  az  dhe  dzhen't'l  rain  from  nev'n 
Upon*  dhe  plaas  beneedh*.     It  iz  tweis  blest, 
It  bles'eth  aim  dhat  giivz  and  mm  dhat  taaks. 
-T  iz  meiH'to'est1  in  dhe  mem't^est.     It  bikumz' 
Dhe  throon'ed2  mon*ark  bet'er  dhan  H«Z  kroun. 
H«'z  sep-ter  shoouz3  dhe  foors  of  tenvporAAl  pou'er,4 
Dhe  at'r^byyt  tu  AAU  and  madzlrestei,6 
Wheerm*  duth  sit  dhe  dreed  and  feer  of  k«qz. 
But  mersr  iz  abuv  dh«s  sep'terd  swai, 
It  iz  enthroon'ed  in  dhe  Harts  of  k*qz, 
It  iz  an  at'rebyyt  tu  God  mmself* ; 
And  eerthlei  pouer  duth  dhen  shoou  leik'est  Godz, 
When  mers«  see*z'nz  dzhust^'s.     Dheer-foor,6  Dzheu,7 
DhoouH  dzhust^'s  bii  dhei  plee,  konsid-er  dh«s, 
Dhat  in  dhe  kuurs  of  dzhust^s,  noon  of  us 
Shuuld  sii  salvaa'smn.     "Wii  duu  prai  for  mers*', 
And  dhat  saam  prai'er  duth  teetsh  us  AA!  tu  ren'der 
Dhe  diidz  of  mersi. 

II. — Az     juu     leik    »t. 

Akt  2,  Seen  7,  Spiitsh  31.     Konredeiz,  p.  194. 

31.     Dzhaa-kez. 

:AAl  dhe  world  -z  a  staadzh, 
And  AA!  dhe  men  and  wmren  miirlei  plai-erz. 
Dheei  naav  dheeir  ek'sets  and  dheeir  en-trAAnsez 
And  oon  man  in  mz  teim  plaiz  man'i  parts, 

1  Gill's  pronunciation  of  igh  as  (eiA-h)       (ei),  p.  959. 

is  adopted,  so  far  as  the  yowel  is  con-  «  Cheke  and  all  modern  orthoepists 

cerned,  in  place  of  Salesbury's  (i^h),  write  a  long  vowel  in  the  second  syl- 

on  account  of  the  rhymes  light  bite,  lable.     Bullokar's  short  vowel  is  pro- 

right  spite,   might  spite,  etc.,    supra  bably  due  to  a  mistaken  etymology. 

p.  963.    For  the  same  reason,  the  (Ah)  The  word  is  not  ags.,  (supra  p.  394.) 

has  been  reduced  to  (H),  supra  p.  975.  Orrmin  always  writes  it  with  a  long 

2  Gill's  (throon)  is  accepted  in  place  vowel,  -fore,  and  forr  with  a  short 
of  Salesbury's  more  archaic  form  (truun).  vowel.    Matzner,  Eng.  Gram.,  22,  370, 

3  (Shoouz)  is  preferred  to  the  older  quotes    it    frequently  in  the   divided 
(sheuz)  on  account  of  the  rhymes  shew  form,   ]>er  foren,   meaning    evidently, 
so,  woe  shew,  suppose  shews,  p.  960,  that  being  before,  i.e.  in  consequence  of 
under  So.  that.     The  old  for]>i  split  up  into  the 

4  (TenvporAAl)  is  due  to  the  rhymes  two  modern  forms  because,  and  therefore, 
fall  general,  etc.,  p.  956.     (Pou'er)  is  7  This  is   conjectural.      Smith  ap- 
written  to  shew  the  syllabic  r,  p.  951.  parently  said   (Dzhyyz),  but  there  is 

6  (Madz-estei)  after  Gill,  and  on  ac-       unfortunately  a  misprint  in  his  book 
count  of  the  frequent  rhymes  of  -y  with      where  the  word  is  cited. 
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Hiz  akts  bii'iq  sev'n  aadzhez.     At  ferst,  dhe  in'fAAnt 

Myyliq  and  pyy-kiq  in  dhe  nursez  armz  : 

Dhen,1  dhe  whein'iq  skuul'bwoi  with  mz  satsh'el 

And  shein'iq  morn'iq  faas,  kriip'iq  leik  snail 

UnwiHqlei  tu  skuul.     And  dhen  dhe  luver, 

SeiH-iq  leik  for-nas,  with  a  woo-ful  bal'ad 

Maad  tu  mz  mis'tres  ei'brou.     Dhen,  a  sooul'dier 

Eul  of  straindzh  oodhz,  and  berd-ed  leik  dhe  pard,. 

Dzheeius  in  on'ur,  sud'ain,  and  kwik  in  kwarel, 

Siik'iq  dhe  bub''l  repytaa'siun 

Irv'n  in  dhe  kan'unz  mouth.     And  dhen,  dhe  dzhust*isy 

In  fair  round  beH,  with  guud  kaa-p'n  leind, 

With  eiz  seveer,  and  berd  of  formAAl  kut, 

Ful  of  weiz  SAAUZ,  and  mod'ern  m'stAAnsez, 

And  soo  mi  plaiz  mz  part.     Dhe  sikt  aadzh  shifts 

/ntu  dhe  leen  and  slip'erd  pan-taluun, 

With  spek-tak'lz  on  nooz,  and  poutsh  on  seid, 

Hiz  juuth'ful  HOOZ  wel  saavd,  a  world  tuu  weid1 

For  siz  shruqk  shaqk,  and  niz  bz'g  man  lei  voisr 

Tnrn'iq  again*  tourd  tsheild-ish  treb*'!,  peips 

And  whis't'lz  in  mz  soundl     Last  seen  of  AA! 

Dhat  endz  dhis  straindzh  event'ful  nis'torei, 

Iz  sek'und  tsheild'ishnes,  and  miir  oblii-viun,. 

SAAHZ  tiith,  SAAUZ  eiz,  SAAUZ  taast,  SAATIZ  everet  thiq. 

III. — Dhe     Sek-und    Part    of    Kiq    Hen-erei     dhe 

Poourth. 
Akt  3,  Seei*  1,  Spiitsh  1.    Hts-'toreia,  p.  85. 

1.     Eiq. 

Hou  man*t  thousand  of  mei  puur'est  sub'dzhekts 
Aar  at  dhis  ou-er  asliip*  ?     Oo  Sliip,  oo  dzhen-t'l  Sliip^ 
Naa'tyyrz  soft  nurs,  HOU  naav  ei  fremt'ed  dhii, 
Dhat  dhou  noo  moor  wilt  wain2  mei  erlidz  doun, 
And  stiip  mei  sens-ez  in  forget'fulnes  ? 
Whei  raadh^er,  Sliip,  leist  dhou  in  smook'i  kribz, 
Upon*  uneez*ipal-adz3  stretsh'iq  dhii, 
And  Huisht4  with  buz'iq  ne^'nt'neiz  tu  dhei  slunrber, 
Dhen  in  dhe  per'fyymd  tsham'berz  of  dhe  greet, 
Un'der  dhe  kairopeiz  of  kost'lei  staat, 
And  luld  with  soundz  of  swiit'est  mel'odei  ? 
Oo  dhou  dul  God !     Whei  leist  dhou  with  dhe  veil 
In  looth'sum  bedz,  and  leevst  dhe  kiq'lei  kuutsh 
A  watsh-kaas,  or  a  konron  larum-bel  ? 
Wilt  dhou,  upon*  dhe  nein  and  gid  i  mast, 

1  Deficient  first  measure,  see  supra  3  Pallads  may  have  been  the  old  form 
p.  927,  and  p.  928,  n.  2.  and  not  a  misprint.   Pallets  is  modern. 

2  Gill  always  uses  (ai),   but  as  he  *  Euish  in  the  folio  may  have  been 
writes  (waiz,  waikht)  for  weighs,  weight,  intentional.     Compare  whist  =  huisht, 
he  is  not  certain  of  the  guttural.     '  =  hushed,  T  1,  2,  99  (5',  379). 
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Seel  up  dhe  ship'bwoiz  eiz,  and  rok  mz  brainz 
IE.  kraadi  of  dhe  ryyd  imperius  surdzh, 
And  in  dhe  vezitaa-siun  of  dhe  weindz, 
"Whuu  taak  dhe  ruf  'ian  btl*oouz  bei  dhe  top, 
KurHq  dheeir  mon'strus  nedz,  and  naq-iq  dhem 
With  deef  -m'q  klaanrurz  in  dhe  slip-ri  kloudz, 
Dhat,  with  dhe  mirl-ei,  Deeth  itself-  awaaks-  ? 
Kanst  dhou,  oo  par-seal  Sliip,  giiv  dhei  repooz* 
Tu  dhe  wet  see'bwoi  in  an  ou-er  soo  ryyd: 
And  in  dhe  kAAlnvest  and  moost  sttTest  neint, 
"With  AA!  aplei'AAnses  and  meenz  tu  buut, 
Denei-  it  tu  a  kiq  ?    Dhen,  nap-i  Loou,  lei  doun ! 
Uneez'i  leiz  dhe  ned  dhat  weerz  a  kroun. 

IY. — D  he  Faa-mus    His-torei    of   dhe    Leif  of  Kiq 

Hen*eri    dhe     Eeist. 
Akt  3,  Seen  2,  Spiitslrez  92-111.    H»s-toreiz,  p.  222. 

92.  Norfolk. 

Soo  faar  juu  wel,  mei  lit*'l  gud  lord  kardinlAl, 

[Eks*e,unt  AA!  but  Wul-zei. 

93.  "Wul-zei. 

Soo  faar'wel'  tu  dhe  lit''l  gud  juu  beer  mil. 
Faarwel'  ?  A  loq  faarwel'  tu  AA!  mei*  greet -nes ! 
Dhis  iz  dhe  staat  of  man ;  tudai*  mi  puts  foorth 
Dhe  ten-der  leevz  of  aoops,  tumor'oou  blos'umz, 
And  beerz  niz  blush'iq  on'urz  th«"k  upon'  Him  : 
Dhe  third  dai  kumz  a  frost,  a  kil'iq  frost, 
And  when  sii  tlw'qks,  gud  eez'i  man,  ful  syyr'lei1 
Hiz  greet 'nes  iz  a  reip'niq,  nips  mz  ruut, 
And  dhen  mi  fiAlz,  az  ei  du.     Ei  naav  ven'terd,8 
Leik  lit'l  wan'tun  bwoiz  dhat  swim  on  blad'erz, 
Dhis  man'i  sum'erz  in  a  see  of  gloo-ri, 
But  far  birond*  mei  depth  :  mei  nem-blooun  preid 
At  leqth  brook  un'der  mii,  and  nou  naz  left  mil 
"Wee'ri  and  oould  with  servis,  tu  dhe  mer'si 
Of  a  ryyd  streem,  dhat  must  for  ever  neid  mii. 
Yain  pumps  and  gloo'ri  of  this  world,  ei  naat  jii ! 
Ei  fiil  mei  Hart  nyy  oop'nd  !     Oo,  HOU  rw?etsh*ed 
Iz  dhat  puu*er  man  dhat  naqz  on  prin-sez  faa*vurz ! 
Dheer  iz  bitwiin'  dhat  smeil  wii  wud  asperer  tu, 
Dhat  swiit  aspekt'  of  prin-sez,  and  dheeir  ryyin, 
Moor  paqz  and  feerz,  dhen  warz  or  winren  naav ! 
And  when  mi  fAAlz,  mi  fAAlz  leik  Lyysifer, 
Never  tu  noop  again*. 

[Enter  Knmrwel  stand-tq  amaazd'. 
"WTiei  HOU  nou,  Krum'wel  ? 

1  See  supra  p.  760,  note  6. 

2  See  the  rhyme :  enter  venture,  supra  p.  954,  col.  2,  and  p.  973. 
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94.     Krunvwel. 
Ei  naav  noo  pou'er  tu  speek,  sir. 

95.  Kardt'nAAl. 

mat  ?    Amaazd' 

At  mei  misfortyynz  ?    Kan  dhei  spirit  wmrder 
A  greet  man  shuld  dekleur  ?  Nai,  an  juu  wiip, 
Ei  -m  fAAl'n  indiid'. 

96.  Krunrwel. 

Hou  duuz  jur  graas  ? 

97.  KardinAAl. 

Whei,  wel. 

Never  so  tryylei  nap'i,  mei  gud  Krunvwel. 
Ei  knoou  meiself*  nou,  and  ei  f  iil  within*  mii 
A  pees  abuv  AA!  eerthiei  d*g-n«teiz, 
A  stil  and  kweret  kon•s^'ens.1     Dhe  k/q  Haz  kyyrd  mii, 
Ei  um-blei  thaqk  mz  graas,  and  from  dheez  shoould'erz", 
Dheez  ryymd  pA'arz,  out  of  p«t*t ,  taak'n 
A  lood,  wuuld  s*qk  a  naa'v*,  "tun  mutsh  on*ur. 
Oo  -t  iz  a  burd-en,  Knim-wel,  -t  iz  a  burd'en 
•Tuu  nevt  for  a  man,  dhat  Hoops  for  nevn. 

98.  Krum-wel. 

Ei  -m  glad  jur  graas  naz  maad  dhat  reint  yys  of  it- 

99.  Kar-denAAl. 

Ei  Hoop  ei  naav.     Ei  -m  aa'bl  nou,  mitlwqks', 
Out  of  a  for*t«tyyd  of  sooul  ei  fiil, 
Tu  endyyr  moor  m«'z'ereiz  and  greet'er  far 
Dhen  mei  week-sart'ed  en'emeiz  daar  of'er. 
What  nyyz  abrood  ? 

100.  K  rum- wel. 

Dhe  Hev*est  and  dhe  wurst 
Iz  juur  d^spleez'yyr  with  dhe  k«q. 

101.  Kar-dtnAAl. 

God  bles  mm  I 

102.  Krum-wel. 

Dhe  nekst  iz,  dhat  Sir  Tonras  Muur  iz  tshooz'n 
Lord  TshAAn-selur,  in  juur  plaas. 

103.  Kar-dtnAAl. 

Dhat  -s  sunvwhat  sud'ain. 
But  nii  -z  a  leenred  man.2     Mai  mi  kontin-yy 
Loq  in  mz  Hein'nes  faa'Yur,  and  duu  dzhust'is 

1  An  Alexandrine    from  resolution          2  Gill  gives  both  (lern)  and  (leern). 

(p.  952),  unless   (kon^'ens)    be  con-  Possibly  (leern)  was  intended  for  teach, 

tracted  to  (kons-yens),  (see  Gill,  supra  as  a  form  of  ags.  laeren,  and  (lern)  for 

p.  937),  which  would  give  a  trissyllabic  learn,   as  a  form  of   ags.  leornigan. 

measure,  produced  also  by  the  modern  Hence  (leern-ed)   is  here  adopted  for 

(kon-sh^ns).  doctus. 
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For  tryyths  saak  and  niz  kon'siens,  dhat  niz  boonz, 
When  nil  naz  run  niz  kuurs  and  sliips  in  bles'iqz, 
Mai  Haav  a  tuumb  of  orfanz  teerz  wept  on  Him. 
What  moor? 

104.  Krum-weL 

Dhat  Kran-mer  iz  returnd'  with  wel'kum, 
/nstAAld'  lord  artslrbishop  of  Kan'terberi. 

105.  Kar-dinAAl. 
Dhat's  nyyz  indiid'. 

106.  Krum-wel. 

Last,  dhat  dhe  laa'di  AH, 

Whuum  dhe  kiq  Hath  in  see^kresei  loq  mar  ied, 
Dhis  dai  was  vyyd  in  oop'n  az  niz  kwiin 
Goo'iq  tu  tshap^el,  and  dhe  vois  iz  nou 
Oon-lei  abuut-  Her  koronaa-siun. 

107.  Ear-dtnAAl. 

Dheer  waz  dhe  waint  dhat  puld  me  doun.     Oo  Krum'wel, 

Dhe  k«q  naz  gon  bijond-  mil.     :AAl  mei  gloo-riz 

/n  dhat  oon  wunran  ei  nav  lost  for  ever. 

Noo  sun  shal  ever  ush-er  foorth  mein  on*urz, 

Or  g«ld  again-  dhe  noobi  truups  dhat  wait'ed l 

Upon'  mei  smeilz.     Goo,  get  dhii  from  mii,  Krum'wel ! 

Ei  am  a  puur  fAAln  man,  unwurth'ei  nou 

Tu  bii  dhei  lord  and  mast'er.     Siik  dhe  kaq ! 

Dhat  sun  ei  prai  mai  never  set !     Ei  -v  toould  H«m 

What,  and  HOU  tryy  dhou  art;;  nii  w«l  advAAns1  dhii 

Sum  lit-1  mem-orei  of  mii,  wil  stir  mm — 

Ei  knoou  mz  noob'l  naa-tyyr — not  to  let 

Dhei  Hoop'ful  serve's  perish,  tuu.     Gud  Krunrwel 

Neglekt'  mm  not ;  maak  yys  nou,  and  proveid' 

For  dhein  ooun  fyytyyr 2  saaf 'ti. 

108.  Krum-weL 

Oo  mei  lord, 

Must  ei  dhen  leev  dhii?  Must  ei  niidz  forgoo- 
Soo  gud,  soo  noo'b'l,  and  soo  tryy  a  mast'er  ? 
Eeer  w«tnes,  AA!  dhat  Haav  not  Harts  of  erern, 
With  what  a  soroou  Krunrwel  leevz  niz  lord. 
Dhe  kiq  shAAl  naav  mei  servis,  but  mei  prarerz 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  shAAl  bii  JUUTZ  ! 

109.  KardtnAAl. 
Krum-wel,  ei  did  not  thiqk  tu  shed  a  teer 

In  AA!  mei  miz'ereiz ;  but  dhou  nast  foorst  mii, 
Out  of  dhei  on'est  tryyth,  tu  plai  dhe  wunran. 

1  The  folio  prints  weighted,  shewing      wait,  weight,  supra  p.  987,  n.  2. 
the  confusion  then  existing  between          2  Or  (fyyter). 
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Let  -s  drei  our  eiz  ;  and  dhus  far  neer  mil,  Krunrwel, 

And  when  ei  am  forgot'n,  az  ei  shal  bii, 

And  sliip  tin  dul  koould  marb'l,  wheer  noo  men-sum 

Of  mii  moor  must  bii  Hard  of :  sai,  ei  tAAnt  dhii ; 

Sai,  Wul-zei,  dhat  oons  trood  dhe  waiz  of  gloo-rt 

And  sound-ed  AA!  dhe  depths  and  shoolz  of  on*ur, 

Found  dhii  a  wai,  out  of  Htz  rwak,  tu  reiz  tn, 

A  syyr  and  saaf  oon,  dhooun,  dhei  mast-er  mtst  it. 

Mark  but  mei  fAAl,  and  -dhat  dhat  ryythd  mii. 

Kranrwel,  ei  tshardzh  dhii  fltq  awai  ambt's'tun  ! 

Bei  -dhat  stn  fel  dhe  an-dzhelz :  HOU  kan  man  dhen, 

Dhe  inraadzh  of  mz  maak'er,  Hoop  tu  win  bei  -t  ? 

Luv  dheiself"  last,  tshertsh  dhooz  Harts  dhat  naat  dhii. 

Konap-s/un  w*nz  not  moor  dhan  on-estei. 

Sttl,  tn  dhei  reint  Hand,  kart  dzhen't'l  pees 

Tu  serlens  en-veus  tuqz.     Bii  dzhust  and  feer  not ; 

Let  AA!  dhe  endz  dhou  eemst1  at,  bii  dhei  kun-treiz, 

Dhei  Godz,  and  Tryyths.     Dhen  tf  dhou  fAAlst,  oo  Krunrwel, 

Dhou  fAAlst  a  bles-ed  mart'er,     Serv  dhe  ktq, 

And — pmllrii  leed  mii  tn — 

Dheer — taak  an  in'ventrt 2  of  AA!  ei  naav, 

Tu  dhe  last  pen't ;  -t  t'z  dhe  ktqz  ;  mei  roob, 

And  mei  tnteg'rttei  tu  nevn,  t'z  AA! 

Ei  daar  nou  kAAl  mei  ooun.     Oo  Krunrwel,  Krunrwel ! 

Had  ei  but  servd  mei  God  wtth  HAAf  dhe  zeel 

Ei  servd  mei  ktq,  nii  wuuld  not  tn  mein  aadzh 

Haay  left  niii  naak'ed  tu  mein  en'emeiz ! 

110.  Krunrwel. 
Gud  str,  naav  paa-stens. 

111.  KardtnAAl. 

Soo  ei  naav.     Faarwel* 
Dhe  Hoops  of  kuurt,  mei  Hoops  tn  nevn  du  dwel. 


V.— Dhe    Tradzh-edt    of    Ham-let,     Prt'ns    of 

Den' mark. 
Akt  3,  Seen  2,  Spiitsh-ez  1-5.    Tradzlredeiz,  p.  266. 

1.     Ham-let. 

Speek  dhe  spiitsh,  ei  prai  juu,  az  ei  pronounst-  t't  tu  juu,  trtp't'qlei 
on  dhe  tuq.  But  if  juu  moudh  it,  az  man't  of  juur  plai'erz  duu, 
ei  Had  az  liiv  dhe  tomrkrerer  Had  spook  mei  leinz.  Nor  duu  not 
SAAU  dhe  aair  tuu  mutsh  wtth.  JUUT  Hand,  dhus,  but  yyz  AA! 
dzhent-lei.  For  tn  dhe  vert  torent,  tern-pest,  and,  az  ei  mai  sai, 

1  For  this  word  there  is  no  external  and  tlie  position  of  the  accent  seems 
authority  ;  I  have  adopted  (eemz)  for  established  by  :  Forsooth  an  inventory, 
the  reasons  on  p.  451,  note,  col.  2, 1. 18.  thus  importing  H8  3,  2,  49  (609,  124) ; 

2  The  contraction  is  harsh,  but  the  would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory 
full  pronunciation  would  be  harsher,  Cy  2,  2,  6  (952,  30). 
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dhe  wherl'weind  of  pas^un,  juu  must  akwerer  and  biget'  a  tem*- 
perAAns  dhat  mai  giiv  it  smuudh/nes.  Oo  !  it  ofendz'  mi  tu  dhe 
sooul,  tu  sii  a  robus'tms  per'w^-paa'ted  fel'oou  teer  a  passim  tu 
tat'erz,  tu  veri  ragz,  tu  sph't  dhe  eerz  of  dhe  ground'h'qz,  whuu, 
for  dhe  moost  part,  aar  kaa'pab'l  of  notlriq,  but  meks'ph'kab'l  dum 
shoouz,  and  nuiz.2  Ei  kud  naav  sutch  a  fel'oou  wh«pt  for  oor- 
duu'«'q  Termagaunt ;  it  out'nerodz  Herod  :  prai  juu,  avoid*  it. 

2.  First    Plai-er. 
Ei  warAAnt  JUUT  on'ur. 

3.  Ham- let. 

Bii  not  'tuu  taam  neeidlrer ;  but  let  juur  ooun  diskres'iun  bii 
juur  tyy-tur.  Syyt  dhe  ak'smn  tu  dhe  wurd,  dhe  wurd  tu  dhe 
ak'smn,  with  dhis  spes'iAAl  obzervAAns,  dhat  juu  oorstep-  not  dhe 
mod'estei  of  naa'tyyr.  Por  an*i  thiq  soo  overdmr  iz  from  dhe 
purpus  of  plariq,  whuuz  end  booth  at  dhe  f  z'rst  and  nou,  waz  and 
iz,  tu  Hoould  az  tweer  dhe  mirur  up  tu  naa-tyyr ;  tu  shoou  vertyy 
Her  ooun  fee'tyyr,  skorn  Her  ooun  mraadzh,  and  dhe  ver*«  aadzh 
and  bod'*  of  dhe  teim,  mz  form  and  pres'yyr.  ^ou,  dh«'s  overdun', 
or  kum  tarda'  'of,  dhooun  it  maak  dhe  unsk«Tful  laan  kan-ot  but 
maak  dhe  dzhyyde's'ms  griiv,  dhe  sen-syyr  of  wh*tsh  oon,  must 
in  Juur  alou'ans  oorwain-  a  HOO!  thee'ater3  of  udh-erz.  Oo,  dheer 
bii  plai'erz  dhat  ei  naav  siin  plai,  and  Hard  udh-erz  praiz,  and  -dhat 
nein'lei, — not  tu  speek  it  profaan'lei — dhat  neeidh'er  naaviq  dhe 
ak'sent  of  kr«'st'«'anz,  nor  dhe  gaat  of  krist'ian,  paa'gan,  or  Korman,4 
naav  soo  strut'ed  and  bel'ooud,  dhat  ei  naav  thoount  sum  of  naa'- 
tyyrz  dzhurneimen  Had  maad  men,  and  not  maad  dhem  wel, 
dheei  inritaated  Hyyman'iti  soo  abHom'inablei.5 

1  This  is  adopted,  in  place  of  the  position  of  the  accent,  this  place  is 
modern  periwig,  because  the  quartos  settled  by  Shakspere  himself,  see  AY 
generally   read   perwig,    and    Miege,  2,  7,  30  (214',  137),  KJ  2,  1,  83  (338, 
1688,  gives  the  pronunciation  (peer--  374),  R2  5,  2,  6  (377',  23). 

wt'g),  which  shews  that  the  i  in  the  ,    .,,  ,,     .  ,. 

periwig  of  the  quarto  of  1676  was  not  .,  *  Ml  ^  f«llos  read  or  ^~  but 

pronounced.      The    first    and    second  «f  H^^  ^A^J^JL 

folios  have   pery-wig,  the  third  and  adopted  by  the  Cambridge  editors.  Both 

fourth  have  perriwig.     The  pronun-  are«\ani(e stly  erroneous     As  Denmark 

ciation  (periig)  given  by  Jone?,  1700,  }n  thls  $&  "at  ™  ^  Norwal>  " 

seems,  however  to  be  really  still  older  1S    P°fssjble    *ha*  Hamlet.  ma7    have 

as  compared  with  French  perruqm,  and  mean.t  tof^*    hls    ™*™*  .™<»  the 

the  orthography  peruke.    The  order  of  Positlon  of,  ]f  ??,  nei*h£  Chr\8.tian  nor 

evolution  seems  to  have  been  (per-yyk-,  Pa^an'  and  tnat  the,right  rceadmg  maY 

per-iig,  per-weg,  per^'g,  w| ;  Sml  S^^rjJfe  ttvWS 

pare  modern  bus  from  omnibus,   and  JHfJS^   \  \ i     ??  rW'oM   ' 

the  older    drake,  Old  Norse  andriM.  ^78.?'   49) '    l>  ?'   35  C790'  95)'  and 

Matzner,  1,  165    Stratoiann,  158.  easily  confused  by  a  compositor  with 

2  Price  seems  to  give  (nkz),  supra  *he  better  known^ord  Norman,  which 
p.  134,  a  xvn  th  century  pronunciation  £°.wever  ownire  in  its  usual  sense  m 
confirmed  by  a  xixth    century  vul-  tbjs  same  Pla^  H/'  7»  20  (839'  91)' 
garism,  and  indicating  a  xvi  th  century  6  On  the  insertion  of  the  aspirate  in 
(nuiz),  which  is  therefore  adopted  in  this  word,  see  supra  p.  220.     There  is 
the  absence  of  direct  authority  (p.  979).  evidently  a  play  on  humanity  and  the 

3  Notwithstanding  the  vulgar  (thi-  old  false  derivation  ab-homine,  so  that 
ee-ti),  which   would  imply  an    older  abhominabty  =  inhumanly. 
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4.  F/rst    Plai-er. 

Ei  Hoop  wii  naav  reformd'  dhat  mdaf'erentlei  with  us,  sir. 

5.  Ham-let. 

Oo,  reform  it  AAltugedh'er.  And  let  dhooz  dhat  plai  juur 
klounz,  speek  noo  moor  dhen  iz  set  doun  for  dhem.  For  dheer 
bii  of  dhem,  dhat  wil  dhemselvz'  laan,  tu  set  on  sum  kwan'tf't* 
of  baren  spektaa'turz  tu  laan  'tun,  dhooun  in  dhe  meen  teim 
sum  nes'esar*  kwest'mn  of  dhe  plai  bii  dhen  tu  bii  konsz'd'erd. 
Dhat  -s  v^Tanus,  and  shoouz  a  most  p&t'iful  ambss'sun  m  dhe 
fuul  dhat  yyz-ez  it.  Goo  maak  juu  red**'. 

YL— Dhe      Taam-t'q.      of      dhe      Shroou.1 
Akt  4,  Seen  1,  Spiitsh-ez  1-47.     Konvedeiz,  p.  220. 

1.  Gruu'mio. 

Fei,  fei  on  AA!  tei'erd  dzhaadz,  on  AA!  mad  mast'erz,  and  A  A! 
foul  waiz  !  "Waz  ever  man  soo  beet'n !  Waz  ever  man  soo  rai'ed! 
Waz  ever  man  soo  wee'r* !  Ei  am  sent  bifoor*  tu  maak  a  fei'er,  and 
dheei  ar  kunrtq  aft'er  tu  warm  dhem.  ]N"ou,  weer  ei  not  a  ltt'1  pot, 
and  suun  not,  mei  ver'i  kps  meint  friiz  tu  mei  tiith,  mei  tuq  tu  dhe 
ruuf  of  mei  mouth,  mei  Hart  in  mei  beH,  eer  ei  shuuld  kum  bei  a 
fei'er  tu  thoou2  mii ;  but  ei  with,  blooirtq  dhe  fei'er  shal  warm 
meiself' :  for  konstd'enq  dhe  wedh'er,  a  tAAl'er  man  dhen  ei  wil 
taak  koould.  Holaa' !  noo'aa' !  Kurtz's  ! 

2.  Kurtts. 
"Whuu  iz  dhat  kAAlz  soo  koould iei  ? 

3.  Gruu'm»o. 

A  piis  of  eis.  If  dhou  dout  e't,  dhou  maist  sleid  from  mei 
shoould'er  tu  mei  mil,  with  noo  greet'er  a  run  but  mei  Hedand  nek. 
A  fei-er,  gud  Kur't«s ! 

4.  K  u  r'  t  i  s . 

Iz  mei  mast'er  and  mz  weif  kum^'q,  Gruu'm«b  ? 

5.  Gruu'mio. 

Oo,  ei,  Kurd's,  ei,  and  dheer-foor  fei'er!  fei-er!  kast  on  noo 
waat'er. 

6.  Kurte's. 

Iz  shii  soo  not  a  shroou  az  shii  -z  repoort'ed  ? 

7.  Gruu'm^'o. 

Shii  waz,  gud  Kurd's,  bifoor'  dbis  frost.  But  dhou  knooust 
wmt'er  taamz  man,  wuni'an,  and  beest ;  for  it  Hath  taamd  mei 
oould  mast'er,  and  mei  nyy  mis'tn's,  and  meiself',  fel'oou  Kurt«s. 

1  Constantly   spelled  shrow  in    the  legitimate    form,    from    ags.    ]>awan, 
first  folio,   and   compare  the  rhymes,  comparable    to     (knoou),     from    ags. 
p.  960,  under  So.  enawan.    The  modern  (thAA)  implies 

2  This  is  Smith's  pronunciation,  the  an  older  (thAAU,  thau),  which,  how- 
only  authority  I  have  found.    It  is  a  ever,  is  more  strictly  a  northern  form. 
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8.     Kurtz's. 
Awai-  !  juu  thrii-msh  fuul  !     Ei  am  noo  beest. 


9. 

Am  ei  but  thrii  msh'ez  ?  Whei  dhei  Horn  iz  a  fuut,  and  soo  loq 
am  ei  at  dhe  leest.  But  welt  dhou  maak  a  ferer  ?  or  shAAl  ei 
komplain*  on  dhii  tu  our  rmVte's,  whuuz  Hand,  shii  bire'q  nou  at 
Hand,  dhou  shalt  suun  fiil,  tu  dhei  koould  kunrfurt,  for  biHq  sloou 
in  dhei  not  of  -is  ? 

10.  Kurtz's. 

Ei  predh'ii,  gud  Gruu'imb,  tel  mii,  HOU  gooz  dhe  world  ? 

11.  Gruu'mao. 

A  koould  world,  Kurtz's,  in  everei  o£mi&-  but  dhein,  and  dheer- 
foor,  ferer  !  Buu  dhei  dyytt,  and  naav  dhei  dyyt«,  for  mei  mast'er 
and  nuVtris  aar  AlTmooet  frooz-n  tu  deeth. 

12.  Kurtas. 

Dheer'-z  fei*er  red'*  !  and  dheer-foor,  gud  Gruu'nwb,  dhe  nyyz  ! 

13.  Gruu^m^o. 

^\Vhei  —  Dzhak  bwoi,  HOO  bwoi  !  —  and  az  mutsh  nyyz  az  dhou  wait. 

14.  Kurt  as. 
Kum,  JTUU  are  soo  ful  of  kmrtkatdriq  ! 

15.  Gruu'mVo. 

Whei,  dheer'foor,  fei'er  !  for  ei  naav  kAAnt  ekstreem*  koould. 
"Wheer  -z  dhe  kuuk?  iz  sup*erred'«,  dhe  aoustr^md,  rush'ez  strooud, 
kob'webz  swept,  dhe  serveqmen  m  dheeir  nyy  fustian,  dhe  wheit 
stok^qz,  and  everei  of-*ser  mz  wed**q  gar'ment  on?  Bii  dhe 
Dzhaks  farer  wVthm',  dhe  Bzha'lz  fai*er  without',1  dh^e  kar-pets 
laid,  and  everei  tlu'q  in  order  ? 

16.  Kurte's. 

rAil  red'V,  and  dheer'foor,  ei  prai  dhii,  nyyz  ! 

17.  Grtnrmt'o. 

F«rst  knoou,  mei  nors  iz  tererd,  mei  mast'er  and  mtVtrf's  fAAln 
out. 

18.  Kurtts. 
Hou? 

19.  Gruu'meo. 

Out  of  dheeir  sad'lz  «n*tu  dhe  durt  ;  and  dheerber  naqz  a  taal. 

1    Hammer    transposes  within   and  ranteed    by    Sir    John    Harrington's 

without,  but  tbe  result  is  not  very  in-  "  New  Discourse  on  a  stale  subject, 

telligible.      All  will  be  clear  if   we  called  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax" 

suppose  G-rutnio  to  have  been  struck  meaning  a,  jakes,   1596.     The  Jacks 

by  an  unsavoury  pun  as  soon  as  he  and  Gills  came  pat,  compare  The  £a- 

uttered  Jacks  fair,  thinking  of  ajakes,  bees  Book  of  the  Early  English  Text 

so    notoriously   foul   '  within.''      The  Society,  p.  22,   v.  90,    "  and  iangylle 

similarity    of   pronunciation    is    gua-  nether  with  lak  ne  lylle,"  A.D.  1480. 
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20.  Kurtz's. 
Let  -s  naa  -t,  gud  Gruunrz'o. 

21.  Gruu*mz"o. 
Lend  dhein  eer. 

22.  Kurtz's. 
Heer.1 

23.  Gruu'mz'o. 
Dheer ! 

24.  Kurtz's. 
Dhzs  z'z  tu  fill  a  taal,  not  tu  heer  a  taal. 

25.  Gruunrz'o. 

And  dheerfoor  -t  iz  kAAld  a  sen*szbl  taal.  And  dhzs  kuf  waz  but 
tu  knok  at  Juur  eer,  and  biseetsh2  a  Iz'st'nz'q.  Nou  ei  bigzn.  /m- 
prerims,  wii  kaam  doun  a  foul  nil,  mei  mas'ter  reid'z'q  bineind*  mei 
mzVtrzs. 

26.  Kurtz's. 
Booth  of  oon  nors  ? 

27.  Gruu'mz'o. 
What  -s  dhat  tu  dhii  ? 

28.  Kurtz's. 
Whei — a  HOIS. 

29.  Gruu'mz'o. 

Tel  dhou  dhe  taal !  But  nadst  dhou  not  krost  mii,  dhou  shuuldst 
naav  Hard  HOU  Her  nors  fel,  and  shii  mrder  Her  nors  :  dhou  shuuldst 
naav  Hard  in  HOU  mererei  a  plaas ;  HOU  shii  was  bimuild* 3:  HOU  nii 
left  Her  wz'th  dhe  nors  upon'  Her;  HOU  mi  beet  mii  bikAAz*  Her  nors 
stum'b'ld;  HOU  shii  waad'ed  thruun  dhe  durt  tu  pluk  mm  *of  mii ; 
HOU  nii  swoor ;  HOU  shii  praid,  dhat  never  praid  bifoor ;  HOU  ei 
kreid ;  HOU  dhe  nors'ez  ran  awar  ;  HOU  Her  brei'd'l  waz  burst ;  HOU 
ei  lost  mei  krup'er — wa'th  man'z  thzqz  of  wur'dhei  mem*orei,  whz'tsh 
nou  shAAl  dei  zn  oblii'vzun,  and  dhou  return*  unekspeer'z'enst  tu  dhei 
graav. 

30.  Kurtz's. 

Bei  dhz's  rek'nz'q  nii  zz  moor  shroou  dhan  shii. 

31.  Gruu'mz'o. 

Ei,  and  'dhat  dhou  and  dhe  proud'est  of  JTIU  AA!  shAAl  feind  when 
nii  kumz  noom.  But  what  tAAk  ei  of  dhz's  ?  KAA!  foorth 
^athan'z'el,  Dzhoo'sef,  Nzk'olaas,  Fzl'z'p,  "WAAl'ter,  Syyg'ersop,  and 
dhe  rest.  Let  dheeir  nedz  bii  sliiklei  koombd,  dheeir  blyy  koots 
brusht,  and  dheeir  garterz  of  an  zhdtf'erent  kn*t ;  let  dhem  kurt'sz 
wz'th  dheeir  left  legz,  and  not  prezyynr  tu  tutsh  a  neer  of  mei 
mas'terz  nors-tail,  til  dheei  k«s  dheeir  nandz.  Aar  dheei  AA!  red'z  ? 

1  Sere  is  pronounced  (neer)  for  the  2  See  supra  p.  957,  col.  2,  at  bottom, 
play  of  sound  in  ear,  here,  there,  hear.  3  Compare  Smith's  (tormuil)  =  tar- 
Compare  the  pun  here,  heir,  supra  moil,  and  Cooper's  (mwil)  =moil,  he- 
p.  80,  note,  and  p.  924,  col  2.  coming  (mail)  in  Jones,  supra  p.  134. 
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Dheei  aar. 

33.  Gruu'meo. 
TTAA!  dhem  foorth. 

34.  K  u  r  t  i  s  . 

Duu  ju  neer,  HOO  !    Juu  must  miit  mei  mais'ter1  tu  koun'tenAAns 
mei  mtVtrts  ! 

35.  Gruu'm*o. 
"WTiei,  shii  Hath  a  faas  of  Her  ooun. 

36.  ELurtt's. 
~W~huu  knoous  not  dhat. 

37.  Gruu'm/o. 

Dhou,  it  siimz,  dhat  kAAlz  for  kunrpanei  tu  koun'tenAAns  Her. 

38.  Kurtz's. 

Ei  kAAl  dhem  fuurth  tu  kred'/t  Her. 

[Enter  foour  or  feiv  servtqmen. 

39.  Gruu-meo. 
Whei,  shii  kumz  tu  bor-oou  noth'«q  of  dhem. 

40.  Nathairt'el. 
Wel'kum  Hoom,  Gruu*m«b  ! 

41.  Ftl-»p. 
Hou  nou,  Gruu'imb  ! 

42.  Dzhoo-sef. 
What,  Gruu'm«'o! 

43.  N"*k*olaas. 
Fel'oou  Gruu-meb  ! 

44.  N  a  t  h  a  n*  V  e  1  , 
Hou  nou,  oould  lad  ? 

45.  Gruu'mVo. 

Wel'kum,  juu  ;  HOU  nou,  juu  ;  what,  juu  ;  fel'oou,  juu  ;  and 
dhus  mutsh  for  griit'«q.  Nou  mei  spryys  kumpan*«unz,  iz  AA! 
red^',  and  AA!  th«qz  neet  ? 

46.  Nathan-  eel. 
AA!  thfl'qz  iz  red'e.     Hou  niir  iz  our  mas'ter  ? 

47.  Gruu'ma'o. 

lin  at  Hand,  aleint'ed  bei  dhe's,  and  dheer'foor  bii  not  — 
koks  pas'mn  !  serlens  !  ei  neer  mei  mas'ter. 

1  Spelled  maister  in  the  folio.  Two  pronunciations  (maisier,  mas-ter)  may 
have  prevailed  then,  as  (meest'  j)  is  still  heard  in  the  provinces,  (p.  982,  n.  c.  2)  . 
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CORRIGENDA  ET  ADDENDA 

In  addition  to  those  already  given  on  the  backs  of  notices  to  Parts  I.  and  II.  and 
hack  of  title  to  Part  III.,  containing  all  the  errors  hitherto  observed  that  could 
cause  the  slightest  difficulty  to  the  reader. 

*  This  star  is  prefixed  to  the  Addenda.  The  additions  promised  for  Part  IV. 
at  the  hack  of  the  title  to  Part  III.,  in  the  belief  that  Part  IV.  would  conclude 
the  work,  are  necessarily  postponed  to  Part  VI.  The  additions  here  given  are 
all  of  small  extent. 

In  PART  I.  pp.  1—416. 

pp.  3-10,  the  symbols  of  palaeotype  have  been  much  extended,  and  occasionally 
corrected.    See  the  subsequent  list  of  Additional  Palaeotypic  Symbols,  p.  xii. 
p.  11,  lines  19,  22,  in  the  Caffir  words,  for  (u  i)  read  (u  •). 
*p.  29,  table,  col.  xvii,/or  nin't  read  nm't;  and  add  to  table :  "  (u)  is  put  for  («) 

in  the  old  pronunciations,  owing  to  uncertainty." 
p.  32,  against  1547,  read  38  Henry  VIII. 
p.  33, 1.  13  from  bottom,  read  Jean  Pillot. 
p.  41, 1.  14  from  bottom,  for  Papon,  read  Chester. 

p.  50,  col.  of  Sovereigns,  between  Edw.  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  insert  1553  Mary, 
p.  57,  lines  15,  6,  and  3  from  bottom,  read  get,  mare,  (mee'i). 
p.  67, 1.  11  from  bottom  of  text,  for  Mr.  M.  Bell's  French  nasals,  read  (EA, 

oh  A,  ohA,  a  A). 

p.  80, 1.  7,  and  p.  Ill,  1.  16,  read  deei  (dee-ei). 
p.  93,  col.  4,  line  5,  read  endevi. 
p.  95, 1.  2,  read  stoo'j-r?. 
p.  99, 1.  5,  read  HOPE  hope  (noop). 

*p.  111,1.  6,  at  end  of  sentence,  odd:  "  (see  p.  817,  note)." 
p.  116, 1.  1,  omit  and  as  it  probably  was  in  the  xivth  century. 
p.  131, 1.  8  from  bottom  of  text,  read  dzhomt. 
p.  134, 1.  9  from  bottom  of  text,  read  varidzh. 
*p.  145,  1.  11  from  bottom  of  text,  add :  "  See  p.  976, 1.  6." 
p.  153,  lines  9,  10,  11  from  bottom,  omit  which, 
p.  158, 1.  9,  read  molten. 
p.  159,  1.  9,  read  at,  ndt,  brat,  bat. 

*p.  173, 1.  9  from  bottom  of  second  col.  of  note,  for  (»,  (E),  read  (9,  ?h).     At  end 
of  that  note  add:  "  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  heard  M.  Feline  use  (oe)  for  e 
muet ;  all  references  to  his  pronunciation  must  be  corrected  accordingly." 
*p.  189, 1.  7,  read  (bun,  bun-e) ;  and  at  end  of  paragraph  add :  "  M.  Paul  Meyer 
told  me  (30  April,  1871)  that  he  suspected  Palsgrave  to  allude  to  the  Provencal 
method  of  using  -o,  for  what  in  northern  French  is  -e  mute,  and  to  have  pro- 
nounced this  o  either  as  (-0)  or  (-oh)." 
p.  190,  last  line  of  text,  read  (oreindzhi'z). 
p.  192,  last  line,  read  2. 

p.  196, 1.  12  from  bottom  of  text,  read  differing  nearly  as  (e,  E). 
p.  198,  lines  10  and  II,  for  ui,  JTTJ,  read  «hi,  jwhi. 
*p.  201, 1.  6  from  bottom,  add  as  a  footnote:  "  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay  says  he  knows 

two  certain  instances  of  Londoners  saying  (drAAr)." 

*p.  204,  note  1,  add:  "The  passages  adduced  by  F.  L.  K.  Weigand  ( Woerterbuch 
der  Deutschen  Sanonymen,  No.  1068)  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  historic 
origin  of  church  from  the  Greek,  through  the  canons  of  the  Greek  churches." 
p.  215, 1.  2,  read  (kondis'iun). 
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*p.  218,  add  at  end  of  first  column  of  footnote :  "  See  also  p.  922,  col.  2,  under 

suitor,  and  p.  968,  col.  2,  under  S." 
p.  220, 1.  11,  italicise  humble. 
p.  223,  note  1,1.  1,  read  Lehrgebaude. 

p.  226,  note  1,1.  1,  after  treatise,  add:  "  (reprinted  below,  p.  815)." 
p.  236,  1.  4,  read  myyv. 
p.  240, 1.  2,  read  but. 
*p.  247, 1.  18,  add  as  footnote :    "  See  the  investigation  below,  pp.  453-462,  and 

pp.  820,  822,  under  ai,  ei." 
p.  264, 1.  7,  read  saunz. 

*p.  265,  note  1,  add:  "  See  p.  473,  n.  1,  and  p.  1315." 
p.  268,  1.  3,  read  53221. 
p.  269,  note,  col.  1,  1.  6,  read  mouiller. 
p.  271, 1.  13,  read  confuses. 

*p.  281, 1.  31, /or :  "  Tbe  words  do  not  occur  in  Gill,  but  lady  does  occur,"  read 
and  add:  "  The  words  lady,  worthy,  occur  in  Gill,  who  writes  (laa-dz,  ladir), 
see  p.  935,  1.  13,  below,  and  (wurdh-i),  see  p.  909,  col.  2> below;  and  lady 

also  occurs " 

*p.  282,  L  5  from  bottom,  add:  "  See  p.  817,  note." 
p.  283, 1.  8,  read  melodye. 
p.  284, 1.  29,  read  J?^  =  (dare,  du'-e). 
p.  286,.  lines  6  and  11,  read  (tu'-e,  pa'rne).. 
p.  287, 1.  13,  omit  it. 
p.  288,  note  1,  line  4,  read  effect  is. 
p.  294,  line  last  of  text,  read  but  (ee,  00} . 
p.  295,  line  last  but  one  of  text,  read  were., 
p.  301, 1.  10,  read  words  in  ew. 
p.  307,  L  22,  for  (EU),  read  (au). 
*p.  316,  note  1,  line  5,  read  an  and  en ;  and  at  the  end  of  note  1  add  L  "  see  below, 

pp.  509,  825-828,  and  p.  828,  note  1." 
p.  319,  last  line  of  text,  read  world. 
p.  321, 1.  2,  omit  one  neerdtf. 
„     1.  7,  read  nerts-ogh. 
„     1.  last  of  text,  read  fEE'tarli^h<9. 
p.  323, 1.  25,.  read  graas. 

,,     1.  36,  read  nE/clrtm. 
p.  325, 1.  last  but  one  of  text,  read  lorsque. 

*p.  327,  throughout  the  French  transcription  of  M.  Feline's  pronunciation  in- 
terchange (o)  and  (ce),  according  to  the  correction  of  the  meaning  of  M. 
Feline's  symbols   given  me  by  Prince    Louis  Lucien   Bonaparte,   who 
heard  him  speak  ;  thus  v.  1,  read  (kce  Ice  siel  kelkte  zhur),  and  v.  8  read 
(mi<?  kce),  etc.     See  p.  173  in  this  list, 
p.  327,  note,  last  line,  omit  which. 
p.  328,  1.  7  from  bottom  of  text,  read  saute. 
p.  330,  1.  13  from  bottom  of  text,  for  be  aware,  read  beware, 
p.  331, 1.  17  from  bottom  of  text,  read  desirs. 
p.  336,  commence  note  with  *. 
p.  337,  1.  9  from  bottom,  read  kouth'.. 
p.  342, 1.  10,  read  hadd'. 
p.  343,  note  3,  line  2,  read  e  an  e. 
p.  345, 1.  9  from  bottom  of  text,  read  restored1. 
p.  346,  art.  14,  ex.,  col.  2, 1.  11,  read  a3t  ham. 
p.  351,  line  5,  read  f seder. 

„     art.  35, 1.  4,  read  Past. 
„     art.  38,  line  4,  read  more,  bettre. 
p.  354,  art.  51,  ex.,  col.  2,  line  7,  read  he  let. 
p.  357,  1.  10  from  bottom,  read  Tale, 
p.  358,  art.  65,  under  SCHAL,  line  2,  read  (dialectic). 

*p.  363,  art.  82,  ex.,  insert  after  v.  388:  "  [See  note  on  v.  386,  p.  700,  below.]  " 
p.  366,  1.  5,  for  new  fr.,  read  old  fr. 
p.  367,  art.  92, 1.  13,  read  then,  and  1.  14,  read  tyme. 
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p.  370,  note  1,  citation  iii.  357,  read  This  touche>. 
p.  374,  art.  108,  ex.,  col.  2,  line  1,  read  set-sefter. 
p.  385,  col.  2,  under,  hevenriche,  read  heofonrice. 
p.  386,  col.  1,  under  ill,  read  ylle. 
p.  388,  col.  1,  under  lore,  read  lore. 

„         ,,     under  -LY,  line  6,  read  sodeinliche. 
p.  392,  col.  2,  under  **  Sleeve,  read  16  sleeve  13152',  slefii  213'. 
pp.  398-402,  tables  of  probable  sounds,  etc.,  for  (i,  u),  read  (t,  «)  in  several 

places  ;  and  also  often  to  end  of  p.  415. 
p.  400,  under  TH,  read  in  two  sounds. 
p.  413,  col.  2, 1.  1,  read  P  a  a  •  t  e  r. 

„    in  Kree-doo,  1.  1,  read  nre. 
p.  415,  v.  489,  read  De' a' sen-tees  Ee.  vel  A  a. 

In  PAET  II.  pp.  417-632. 

*p.  439,  note  5,  add:  "  The  text  of  the  Bestiary  has  been  again  printed  from  the 
Arundel  MS.  292,  in  Dr.  Morris's  Old  English  Miscellany,  published  by 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  in  1872,  vol.  49,  pp.  1-25.  The  references 
to  the  numbers  of  the  verses  (not  to  those  of  the  pages)  given  in  the  present 
book,  pp.  439-441,  hold  good  for  this  edition." 

p.  441, 1.  13,  and  p.  445, 1.  10  from  bottom  of  text, /or  n.  4,  read  n.  1. 
*pp.  442-3,  add  as  footnote :  "  For  corrections  of  some  quantities,  see  p.  1270, 

note  1." 

p.  462,  quotation,  v.  2,  read  Richard. 

*p.  465,  1.  35,  add  as  footnote:  "On  the  confusion  of  long  f  and  g,  see  note  in 
Madden' s  Lajamon,  vol.  3,  p.  437,  which  will  be  further  treated  in  Part  VI." 
p.  468,  translation,  col.  2,  v.  4,  read  hill. 

p.  473,  note  1,  col.  1,  1.  8  from  bottom,  for  §  3,  read  §  1,  p.  1171 ;— col.  2,  1.  1, 
for  p.  446,  read  p.  447 ;— 1.  14,  for  §  4,  read  §  2  (the  reference  is  to  the 
notice  which  will  appear  in  Part  V.) ;— 1.  18,  read  May  (the  month) ;— and 
for  the  pronunciations  in  lines  17,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  read:  (mee,  dee,  wee-, 
pee,  shz'ip,  slz'ip,  mii,  shE'ip,  sls'ip,  mE'i,  E'i,  dzhE'ist,  dzhE'int,  bE'id, 
pE'int,  E'int-ment). 

*p.  474, 1.  22,  to  the  words  "  dede  never  appears  as  deide"  add  the  footnote  (2) : 
"  In  the  Cotton  text  of  the  Cursor  Mundi,  v.  1619,  p.  100  of  Dr.  Morris's 
edition  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  we  find  deid  rhyming 
to  red;  but  the  word  is  here  the  substantive  deed,  not  the  verb  did,  which 
is  written  did  on  v.  1608  above,  rhyming  to  Jcydd.  This  deid  is  a  mere 
clerical  error  for  ded;  the  Fairfax,  Gottingen,  and  Trinity  MSS.  have  all 
dede,  and  the  Cotton  has  ded,  v.  1952." 

*p.  475,  note  1,  add  to  this  note:  "  In  Cursor  Mundi,  Cotton  text,  v.  1629,  we  have 
pe  first  was  Sem,  cham  was  the  to>eir, 
And  laphet  hight  ]>ai  yonges  broker, 

where  Dr.  Morris  writes  '  yonges[t],'  but  this  is  unnecessary,  see  p.  1400, 
Halifax  version,  v.  12.     Here  we  have  a  spelling  to]>eir,  which  would  have 
apparently  rhymed  to  eir  in  Havelok.     But  it  is  a  mere  clerical  error,  not 
found  in  the  other  MSS.,  any  more  than  the  singular  errors  in  v.  1973-4, 
I  fel  agh  naman  do  til  o)?er 
For  ilkan  agh  be  oj?ier  broiler, 

where  o>er,  o>ier,  occur  in  consecutive  lines,  andbroi>er  is  a  similar  error  ; 
o]?er  is  the  usual  spelling  in  the  Cotton  MS.,  as  in  v.  1979,  but  we  have 
broiler,  toiler,  v.  2031,  with  broker  v.  2043,  etc.  Nothing  phonetic  can  be 
distinctly  concluded  from  such  vagaries." 

p.  475,  lines  3  and  4  from  bottom  of  text,  see  note  4  on  p.  1404,  col.  2,  v.  26. 
p.  476, 1.  1-19,  see  the  remarks  on  p.  1310. 
*p.  477,  note  2, 1.  3,  omit  more.     Add  to  note:  "  On  this  dental  t,  better  written 

(,t),  see  p.  1096,  col.  1,  and  p.  1137,  col.  2,  1.  16  from  bottom." 
p.  478,  note  2,  1.  5,  read  from  giving. 

*p.  484,  note  1,  add:  "Another  copy  of  the  Moral  Ode  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Morris's  Old  English  Miscellany  (E.  E.  T.  S.  1872),  p.  58,  and  again 
another  in  the  Old  English  Homilies,  second  series  (E.  E.  T.  S.  1873), 
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p.  220.  On  p.  255  of  this  last  is  given  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  of  which  the 
first  verse  with  the  musical  notes,  and  the  second  verse  without  them,  are 
photolithographed  opposite  p.  261,  with  a  translation  of  the  music  first 
by  Dr.  Rimbault,  p.  260,  and  secondly  by  myself,  p.  261,  of  which  the  latter 
will  appear  in  Part  VI.  of  this  book.  To  my  translation  I  have  added 
annotations,  pp.  262-271,  explaining  the  reasons  which  influenced  me,  and 
the  bearings  of  this  music  (which  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Cuckoo  Song, 
and  Prisoner's  Prayer,  supra  pp.  426,  432)  on  the  pronunciation  of  final. 
E,  etc.,  the  pith  of  which  will  also  appear  in  Part  VI." 

*p.  487, 1.  9,  for  attributes  read  seems  to  attribute.  Add  to  note  1 :  "Was  yate 
in  line  1 6  of  this  note  a  misprint  for  yete  ?  Did  Thorpe  mean  tb,at  get  in 
Orrmin  would  have  been  (seet)  ?  or  (jiit)  ?  If  (jiit),  then  Thorpe  con- 
sistently attributes  modern  habits  to  Orrmin;  it  (seei),  he  makes  one 
remarkable  exception.  There  is  nothing  in  his  remarks  which  will  decide 
this  point,  and  hence  I  alter  my  expression  in  the  text." 

p.  490, 1.  24,  read  further; — note  1,  last  line,  read  Orrmin's. 

p.  495,  col.  3,  Jjrajhe,  remove  f,  for  this  word  is  not  oblique  in  v.  3475. 
*p.  o!5,  note,  add  at  the  end:  "p.  541,  and  see  especially  note  2  to  that  page." 
*p.  516,  add  to  note  3  :  "  More  particulars  respecting  this  MS.,  which  has  been 
re-examined  for  me  by  Mr.  Sweet,  will  be  given  in  Part  VI.     There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  wrongly  taken  to  be  Anglosaxon  on  pp.  518-522, 
but  is  rather  Celtic.    However,  it  certainly  shews  the  correspondence  of  the 
sounds  of  Latin  and  Greek  letters  in  this  country  at  that  time,  and  hence 
indirectly  bears  on  Anglosaxon  usage.     The  MS.  has  a  Paschal  table 
from  A.D.  817  to  832,  which  places  it  in  the  ixth  century." 
*518,  note,  col.  2, 1.  8,  after  "teeth,"  insert:  "  see  p.  1103,  col.  1,  and  p.  1337, 

col.  2,  on  i.  25." — Both  refer  to  the  Sanscrit v. 

*  p.  531.  The  following  explanation  of  the  words  here  quoted  from  Wace  will 
appear  as  a  note  in  Part  VI. ;  it  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Skeat,  date 
1  Jan.  1872  :  "  The  cup  was  passed  round.  If  a  man  drank  too  much,  he 
was  cautioned,  '  Drink  half  (only) ;  if  he  kept  the  cup  too  long,  the  men 
two  or  three  places  off  him  sang  out — '  Let  it  come,  where  is  the  cup  ? ' 
'  Drink  hindweard '  is  drink  backwards,  i.e.  pass  the  cup  the  wrong  way ; 
though  it  would  commonly  take  the  form  :  '  Ne  drinke  ge  hindweardj  i.e. 
'  don't  drink  backward,  none  of  your  passing  the  cup  the  wrong  way 
round.'  I  have  heard  «  Let  it  come '  in  a  college  hall ;  it  is  a  most  natural 
exclamation.  I  have  said  it  myself !  So  instead  of  meaning  '  may  you 
have  what  you  want '  [as  suggested  supra  p.  532,  line  1],  it  is :  <  may  I 
have  what  I  want,'  which  is  human  nature  all  over." 

p.  534,  conjectured  pronunciation,  v.  12, 1.  3,  and  v.  13,  1.  5,  read  aeae&ht-e. 
*p.  541,  note  2,  1.  4,  add:  "printed  in  an  enlarged  form  in  Appendix  I.  to  Mr. 
Sweet's  edition  of  King  Alfred's  West-Saxon  Version  of  Gregory's  Pastoral 
Care,  printed  for  the  E.  E.  T.  S.,  Part  II.,  1872,  pp.  496-504 ;  in  the  Pre- 
face to  this  Part,  pp.  xxi-xxxiii,  Mr.  Sweet  enters  on  the  Phonology  of 
Anglosaxon." 

p.  543,  1.  8,  read  (gwh,  wh,  w). 

p.  547, 1.  13,  for  "  (*)  final,"  read  «  *  final." 

p.  592,  note,  col.  2,  line  2,  read  minimum. 
*p.  600,  col.  1,  line  12,  after  hue,  insert  hew. 

p.  601,  col.  2,  (0  0),  line  3,  read  heard  in  the. 

p.  628,  1.  3,  read  exist  ?)— 

In  PART  III.  pp.  633-996. 

*p.  637,  1.  16,  after  "usual,"  add  as  a  footnote:  "Frequent  instances  of  the 
interchange  of  (ii,  ee,  ai)  will  be  found  in  the  specimens  from  Winkler's 
Dialecticon,  see  below  p.  1375, 1.  21." 

*p.  638,  note,  at  end  of  note  continued  from  p.  637,  add:  "  Prince  L.  L.  Bona- 
parte informs  me  that  the  real  Portuguese  sound  of  a  is  (se),  which  is  also 
nasalised  (SBA),  see  p.  1303,  No.  23,  vowels  8  and  9.  Final  and  unaccented, 
this  a  is  nearly  (B)." 
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*p.  639,  note  1,  col.  2, 1.  11,  add:  "  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Murray  collated  this  MS.  in 
Edinburgh  in  1871,  and  informs  me  that  the  MS.  has  deye,  and  not  dethe, 
or  de]>e,  which  is  a  gross  blunder  of  D.  Laing's,  as  the  y  of  the  MS.  is 
always  dotted,  and  the  j>  never  is.  He  says  that  D.  Laing's  Abbotsford  text 
has  above  50  misreadings  per  page." 

*p.  649,  lines  7  and  foil.  The  Alexandrines  in  Chaucer  will  be  reconsidered  in 
Part  VI.;— line  12,  after  MSS.,  insert:  "in  retaining  of  hem"; — line  20, 
after  "unanimous,"  add:  "in  inserting poure";  —  line  25, after  M.SS., insert 
a*  a  footnote:  "  except  the  Cambridge,  which  reads  — 

With  a  threadbare  kope  as  is  a  scholer, 

where  the  is,  which  appears  also  in  the  Ellesmere  and  Hengwrt  MSS., 
but  not  in  the  others,  is  an  evident  error." 
p.  663,  note  38, 1.  13,  read  of  (ee)  for  (ai). 

pp.  680-725,  in  Chaucer's  Prologue,  make  the  following  corrections,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  pointed  out  in  the  footnote  p.  724,  they  scy/s  mostly  quite 
unimportant.  In  the  TEXT,  v.  2,  perced' ;  v.  3,  lycour;  v.  8,  yronne;  v. 
13,  palmeer's;  \.  20,  Tabbard;  w.  21,78,  pilgrimage;  v.  24,  weel ;  v.  25, 
yfalle;  v.  29,  weel ;  v.  49,  Christendoom ;  v.  57,  Palmirye;  vv.  64,  85, 
been;  v.  72  gentel ;  v.  73,  array;  v,  85,  chyvachye ;  v.  99,  servysabel ; 
v.  104,  pocok;  v.  107,  feth'res;  v.  123,  nose;  v,  138,  amiabl'  ;  v.  141, 
dygrf ;  v.  157,  clook',  as;  v.  169,  brydel;  v.  170,  clere;  v.  186,  laboure  ; 
v.  189,  prykasour;  v.  202,  stemed' ;  v.  209,  lymytour;  v.  224,  pytawnce; 
v.  226,  sygne ;  v.  241,  ev'rych  ;  v.  245  syke  ;  v.  248,  vytayle  ;  v.  255,  eer ; 
v.  282,  chevysawnce  ;  v.  308,  lern',  and ;  v.  326,  wryting'. — In  the 
PRONUNCIATION,  v.  41,  add  comma ;  v.  76,  add  period ;  v.  144,  saukwh 
(wrongly  corrected  sakwh  in  footnote  to  p.  724)  ;  v.  152  add  semicolon 
after  strait;  glas ;— in  the  Note  on  v.  260,  p.  693,  for  "  So  all  MSS. 
except  Ca."  read  "  All  MSS.  insert  pore  except  Ca." 

p.  756,  note,  col.  2,  lines  25  and  26,  read  "  (Ihh,  /hh,  Ijhh,  /jhh)  occur  in  the 
Sardinian  dialect  of  Sassari,  and  (£hh)  in  the  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man." 
Observe  that  (Ihh)  does  not  occur  in  the  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  it  is 
incorrectly  stated  to  do  in  the  note  as  printed. 

*p.  763,  note  2,  add:  "  Winge  is  given  for  whine  from  Eothbury,  see  the  com- 
parative specimen  in  Chap.  XI.  \  2.  No.  12.  below.  This  was  more  prob- 
ably the  word  alluded  to." 

*p.  768,  add  note  to  title  of  §  2 :  "  This  work  was  first  seen  by  me  in  the  British 
Museum  on  14  Feb.  1859,  from  which  day,  therefore,  the  present  researches 
should  be  dated." 
p.  789,  col.  1,  art.  bold,  read  (booud). 

*p.  799,  note  1,  col.  1,  lines  17  to  20.     This  is  not  a  perfectly  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  Prince's  opinion,  see  reference  on  p.  1299,  under  (uti)  No.  54  ; 
see  also  the  additional  note,  given  in  this  table  of  Errata,  to  p.  1296,  line  1. 
p.  800,  note,  col.  1,  the  Prince  wishes  to  omit  2)  and  3),  lines  4  to  8 ; — col.  2,  the 
notations  (shf",  ^sh),  etc.,  are  now  (vsh),  etc.,  and  (^s),  etc.,  is  now  (,s),  etc. 

*p.  802,  note,  col.  1,  line  last,  for  Madrid,  read  Spain,  although  heard  in  Spanish 
America. — Add  at  end  of  note :  "  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  considers  that  no 
buzzed  consonant  is  found  in  Spanish,  and  hence  that  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  (dh)  or  (^z)  occur  in  it.  He  thinks  b  or  v  Spanish  is  (b)  after 
a  consonant,  or  when  standing  for  Latin  bb,  and  (bh),  which  he  does  not 
reckon  as  a  buzz,  after  a  vowel  or  when  initial.  The  Spanish  strong  r, 
initial  and  after  «,  and  rr  between  vowels,  he  regards  as  a  Basque  sound 
(tr),  p.  1354,  col.  2,  No.  203.  In  Basque  the  only  ordinary  r  (r)  is  a 
euphonic  insertion,  as  our  cockney  law(r)  of  the  land,  draw(f)ing  room. 
The  Castilian  s  he  considers  to  be  the  Basque  *,  and  it  sounded  to  me  as  a 
forward  dental  s  with  a  half  lisp,  possibly  (,th)  of  p.  1353,  No.  143,  or 
(s§)  of  p.  1105,  col.  1, 1.  24  from  bottom.  These  fine  varieties  are  very 
difficult  to  appreciate  by  persons  who  cannot  hear  them  constantly  in  the 
spoken  language,  from  many  different  speakers." 

*p.  803,  last  words  of  Hart,  add  as  note:  "  This  was  LordEldon's  favourite  motto." 

*p.  834, 1.  25,  add  footnote :  "  The  subject  of  modern,  as  distinct  from  ancient, 
French  accent,  has  been  considered  in  my  paper  on  Accent  and  Emphasis, 
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Trans,  of  Philological  Society  for  1873-4,  pp.  138-139,  and  by  Prof.  Charles 
Cassal,  a  Frenchman,  ibid,  pp.  2^0-276 ;  but  the  views  we  have  taken  are 
disputed  and  stated  to  be  entirely  incorrect  by  most  French  authorities, 
and  even  by  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  whose  Italian  education  makes  him 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  accent.  The  part  played  by  Latin  accent  in 
French  is  the  subject  of  an  E'tude  sur  le  Mole  de  V Accent  Latin  dans  la 
langue  Franc.aise  by  M.  Gaston  Paris  (1862),  who  also  holds  that  M. 
Cassal  and  I  are  wrong  in  our  views,  but  whose  pronunciation,  when  tested 
by  myself  and  Mr.  Nicol,  bore  out  what  M.  Cassal  and  myself  meant  to 
imply,  so  that  there  must  be  a  radical  difference  of  the  feeling,  rather  than 
of  the  conception,  conveyed  by  the  word  'accent.'  Hence  the  need  of 
scientific  researches,  suggested  in  other  parts  of  my  paper  on  Accent  and 
Emphasis.  An  advance  towards  a  mechanical  registration  of  the  force  of 
uttered  breath  in  speech  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  in 
his  Logograph,  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  22, 
pp.  277-286,  and  less  fully  in  a  note  to  my  Third  Annual  Address  to  the 
Philological  Society  (Trans.  Ph.  S.  1873-4,  p.  389).  The  nature  of  Latin 
accent  itself,  whence,  as  seen  through  a  Celto-Frankish  medium,  French 
accent  arose,  has  been  carefully  considered  and  practically  illustrated  in  my 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Quantitative  Pronunciation  of  Latin  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1874).  The  strange  difference  in  the  whole  character  of  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  pronunciation,  and  especially  in  the  nature  of  accent 
and  quantity  in  these  languages,  although  all  derived  very  directly  from 
Latin,  and  although  Spain  and  Gaul  were  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  their 
Latin,  next  of  course  to  Eome,  shews  that  the  whole  question  requires  re- 
investigation." 
p.  866,  note,  col.  2,  1.  4,  read  mead.  In  lines  7,  8,  9,  a  line  has  been  dropped. 

The  complete  passage  is  printed  on  p.  1061,  note,  col.  1,  line  10. 
p.  918,  line  15,  read  Shakspere  was  a  South  Warwickshire  man. 
p.  921,  example  of  puns,  "dam  damn,"  1.  2,  read  (191',  33). 

*923,  col.  2,  add  to  the  example  "foot,  gown:"  "We  have  an  echo  of  none  as 
gown,  that  is  (nun)  as  (guun,  gun)  inTS  4,  3,  31  (247,  85),  where  Katerine 
says :  '  I  like  the  cap,  And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none,'  which 
PetruchiQ  chooses  to  hear  as  gown,  for  he  says :  '  Thy  gowne,  why  I ;  come, 
Tailor,  let  vs  see't.'  " 

*p.  923,  to  the  examples  of  puns  under  A,  add:  "  cate  Kate  TS  2,  1,  50  (238, 
189-90).  Observe  that  th  in  Katharina,  as  the  name  is  spelled  in  the  Globe 
edition,  was  simple  (t).  The  folio  has  Katerina,  and  that  Katerine  was 
either  (Kat-rin),  or  more  probably  (Kaa-triin),  whence  (Kaat)  was  the 
natural  diminutive." 

*pp.  925-6,  add  to  example  of  puns  under  OA,  0,  00 :  "  on  one  TG,  2,  1,  2 
(24',  2) ;  '  Speed.  Sir,  your  Gloue. — Valen.  Not  mine ;  my  Gloues  are  on. — 
Sp.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours  :  for  this  is  but  one.'  This  is  conclusive 
for  the  absence  of  an  initial  (w)  in  the  sound  of  one." 

*p.  938,  note  1,  add  at  end:  "  See  also  Chap.  XI.  §  2.  No.  11.  for  Derbyshire 
usage." 

*p.  942,  col.  1,  before  the  last  entry  under  Fourth  Measure  Trissyllabic,  insert : 
To  be  suspected :  framed  to  make  women  false.  Oth.  1,  3,  86  (885',  404). 

*p.  946,  col.  2,  add  to  the  examples  of  well-marked  Alexandrines  in  Othello : 
That  came  a-wooing  with  you,  and  so  many  a  time.  Oth.  3,  3,  31  (893,  71). 
Not  that  I  love  you  not.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me.  Oth.  3,  3,  90 

(899,  196). 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet  I  feel  I  fear.  Oth.  5,  2,  16  (907,  39). 

*p.  953,  just  before  the  heading  Shakspere' s  Rhymes,  insert  as  a  new  paragraph  : 
"  Since  the  above  examples  were  collected  and  printed,  the  subject  of 
Shakspere' s  metrical  usages  has  received  great  attention.  See  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  1874-5.  See  also  Mr.  FurnivaH's 
essay  on  The  Succession  of  Shakspere's  Works  and  the  use  of  Metrical 
Tests  in  Settling  it,  being  the  introduction  to  Miss  Bunnett's  translation  of 
Gervinus's  Commentaries  on  Shakspere  (1874)." 
p.  963,  col.  2,  under  "  caught  her,"  1.  8,  omit  first ). 
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p.  980,  note,  col.  1,  line  18.    The  Devonshire  oo  will  be  fully  considered  in 

Chap.  XI.  §  2.  No.  11. 
p.  986, 1.  10  of  Portia's  speech,  read  "  mersi." 

In  PART  IV.  pp.  997-1432. 

p.  1085,  note,  col.  2,  1.  4  from  bottom,  after  "  below,"  add:  p.  1310. 

p.  1086, 1.  16,  read  my  (9)  in  the  xvnth  may  have  been  (a,  ao). 

p.  1114,  col.  1,  line  5  from  bottom,  read  being,  dr,  rv. 

p.  1167,  col.  2,  under  sir,  read  (JC-SB). 

p.  1180,  col.  2,  v.  29,  read  aansering. 

p.  1221,  col.  2,  1.  19  from  bottom,  read  (mien)  or  (mren). 
*p.  1251,  add  to  note  continued  from  p.  1250  :  "  Mr.  Elworthy,  of  Wellington, 
Somerset,  says  he  has  never  heard  Ise  as  a  pure  nominative,  but  only  is 
standing  apparently  for  us  and  used  as  7.  More  upon  this  in  §  2.  No.  11." 
*p.  1296, 1.  1,  after  "  in  such  case,"  add  as  a  footnote  :  "  The  following  remark 
of  the  Prince  on  this  passage  in  the  text  was  not  received  till  this  page  had 
been  printed  off:  'When  the  vowels  (25^,  46oj)  lose  their  tonic  accent 
in  Italian,  they  do  not  become  quite  (29e)  and  (51o),  but  the  original 
sounds  still  influence  the  vowels  in  their  unaccented  state,  producing  the 
intermediate  sounds  (28e)  and  (49o).  This  explanation  seems  to  me  quite 
logical,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  sensations  of  every  fine  Tuscan 
and  Roman  ear.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  original  vowel  is  (29e)  and  (51o), 
it  remains  unaltered  when  it  loses  the  accent.  Compare  the  e  and  o  of 
bettina,  collina  (derived  from  bello,  cdlle,  which  have  open  vowels),  with 
the  e  and  o  of  stelluccia  and  pollunca  (derived  from  ste'lla,  polio,  which  have 
close  vowels).  I  had  never  the  least  doubt  upon  this  point,  but  in  my 
previous  statements  I  did  not  take  the  present  minute  gradations  of  sound 
into  consideration.  It  would  certainly  be  better  to  pronounce  bellina, 
collina  with  (29*,  610)  than  with  (25«,),  and  (46oj).— L.L.B.'  " 
*p.  1323,  note,  col.  2, 1.  7,  add:  (abstracted  below,  pp.  1378-1428).  * 

p.  1376, 1.  24,  read  (juu-tar  Jot). 

p.  1381,  col.  1, 1.  5,  read  saa-na. 

p.  1393,  col.  2,  line  8,  read  porsii,  and  see  p.  1428,  col.  2,  Note. 
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The  original  list  of  Palaeotypic  symbols,  pp.  3-12,  drawn  up  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work,  has  had  to  be  supplemented  and  improved  in  many  points 
during  its  course,  and  especially  during  the  delicate  phonetic  investigations  of 
Part  IV.  Each  new  point  is  fully  explained  in  the  text  as  it  arises,  and  although 
reference  is  generally  made  to  the  place  subsequently,  it  will  probably  be  found 
convenient  in  using  the  book  to  have  all  these  references  collected  together,  as  it 
is  hoped  they  are  [in  the  following  list,  which  follows  the  order  of  the  pages  in 
the  book.  The  index  in  Part  VI.  is  intended  to  refer  to  each  letter  and  symbol 
in  alphabetical  or  systematic  order. 

p.  419,  note,  col.  1,  line  2,  symbol  of  diphthongal  stress :  an  acute  accent  used 
to  mark  the  vowel  which  has  the  stress  in  diphthongs,  when  the  position  of 
stress  is  abnormal,  as  (ea).  This  use  has  been  subsequently  extended  to 
all  cases  of  diphthongs,  and  uniformly  used  to  mark  diphthongs  from 
p.  1091  onwards,  see  p.  1100,  col.  2. 

p.  419,  note,  col.  1,  1.  16,  symbol  of  evanescence :  the  mark  [,  a  cut  [,  shews 
that  the  following  vowel  is  scarcely  heard ;  [  ^  shew  that  all  included 
letters  are  scarcely  heard;  excessively  slight  L  L  see  p.  1328  in  this  list. 

p.  800,  note,  col.  2,  symbols  for  advanced  s,  sh  —  (^s,  i}sh)  and  retracted  s,  sh 
=  fas,  5[sh),  subsequently  replaced  by  (^s,  ^sh)  and  ((s,  ,sh). 

p.  998,  1.  11,  symbol  of  discontinuity  :  the  mark  ;,  a  cut ),  used  to  shew  absence 
of  glide ;  this  is  rendered  nearly  unnecessary  by  an  extension  of  the  use  of 
the  symbol  of  diphthongal  stress,  p.  419  in  this  list. 
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p.  1090,  at  the  end  of  text,  the  mode  of  reference  to  pages  and  quarter  pages  is 
explained  ;  the  two  symbols  introduced  in  the  summary  of  contents  are 
referred  to  seriatim  helow. 

p.  1094,  col.  1,  1.  33,  symbols  of  Goodwin's  theoretical  English  ch,  j  =  (kj,  gj) 
where  (j)  is  turned  (f),  see  also  p.  1119  in  this  list. 

p.  1095,  col.  2,  1.  30,  symbol  of  advanced  contact,  changed  from  (f-)  or  (•)  to  (  J, 
as  (,t,  ,d)  (for  tf-,  dh)  or  (.t,  .d)  for  the  dental  t,  d. 

p.  1096,  col.  1,  1.  20,  and  col.*2,  1.  28,  the  use  of  (t^,  d.}.)  for  t,  d,  with  inverted 
tongue,  supposed  to  be  incorrect  for  Sanscrit,  and  use  of  (T,  D)  for  Indian 
murddhanya  t,  d,  and  (t,  d)  for  English  coronal  t,  d.  In  the  Dravidian 
languages  the  inversion  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  under  part  of  the  tongue 
strikes  the  palate,  seems  to  be  more  distinct,  and  (T,  t),  which  seem  to  be 
the  same  to  a  Bengalee,  are  apparently  distinct  as  (t4-,  t)  to  a  Madrasee. 

p.  1097,  col.  1,  under,  (uu)  ;  symbol  of  ('u)  whispered,  and  ("u)  hissed  vowels, 
see  p.  1128  below  in  this  list. 

p.  1097,  col.  2,  symbols  for  explosions  (truu,  tepiu,  t;iquu)  and  implosions  (''t), 
see  p.  1128  below  in  this  list. 

p.  1098,  col.  1,  under  (r)  ;  symbol  for  Bell's  untrilled  r  =  (rc),  the  (0)  being  a 
turned  mark  of  degrees  (°).  This  may  be  extended  to  (lc),  which  indi- 
cates the  same  position.  See  p.  1341  below  in  this  list. 

p.  1098,  col.  2,  symbols  for  advanced  or  dental  r  (vr)  and  retracted  r  (,r). 

p.  1099,  col.  1,  under  (ooi),  symbol  of  indistinct  vowel  accompanied  by 
permissive  trill  (j),  so  that  (i  =  a)  or  (i=ar)  at  pleasure.  Bell's  point  glide 
is  (6r0),  my  (o'),  where  (')  is  a  "  helpless  indication  of  obscure  vocality,"  see 
p.  1128  in  this  list. 

p.  1099,  col.  2,  Bonders  on  glottal  r  (i),  where  (i)  is  turned  (L). 

p.  1100,  col.  2,  1.  8  from  bottom,  symbol  of  widening  the  pharynx,  as  (e2)  for 
(e)  with  pharynx  widened  ;  supposed  to  be  Irish. 

p.  1102,  col  2,  Land's  explodent  (B),  see  p.  1292,  col.  2. 

p.  1104,  col.  2,  1.  3  from  bottom;  symbol  of  advanced  s,  sh  =  (s,  xsh),  replacing 


p.  1105,  col.  1,  1.  24  from  bottom,  divided  s  =  (s§V  probably  Spanish. 

p.  1105,  col.  1,  1.  15  from  bottom,  retracted  s  =  (,s). 

p.  1107,  col.  1,  1.   5,  symbols  of  higher  and  lower  positions  of  the  tongue  in 

uttering  vowels  =  (e1,  e11;  e^  en),  and  of  close  and  open  consonants  as 

(phl,  phi)  ;  —  line  28,  symbol  of  more  hollowness  at  back  of  tongue  =  (e2),  as 

distinguished  from  (e2),  see  pp.  1100  and  1279  in  this  list;  —  line  14  from 

bottom,   symbol  of   intermediary  of   two  vowels,   or   doubtfulness,   with 

inclination  to  first  =  (ef). 

p.  1107,  col.  2,  Scotch  close  and  open  (e1,  e1  ;  elt  e:  ;  o1,  o1  ;  olt  GJ). 
p.  1107,  col.  2,  last  line  ;  symbol  of  (u}  with  lips  as  for  (0)  =  («0). 
p.  1111,  col.  2,  symbols  for  glides,  open  to  close  (>),  close  to  open  (<),  and 

absence  of  glide  (  ;  ),  see  p.  998  in  this  list. 
p.  1112,  col.  1,  glottids;  clear  in  (,e),  gradual  in  (pa). 
p.  1114,  col.  2,  last  line  ;  symbol  for  rounding  by  the  arches  of  the  palate  as  in 

the  parrot's  (p%4s). 
p.  1116,  col.  1,  symbol  of  medial  length  of  vowels  as  in  (aa),  the  superior  and 

inferior  vowels  being  the  same,  and  hence  distinct  from  the  symbol  of 

intermediaries  as  in  (ef),  p.  1107  in  this  list;  —  scale  of  quantitative  symbols 

(a,  a,  aa,  aa,  aaa,  aaa). 
p.  1116,  col.  2,  symbol  for  variety  of  lip  rounding,  as  in  (AO)  =  tongue  for  (A), 

lips  for  (o),  see  p.  1107  in  this  list. 
p.  1119,  col.  1,  1.  2,  symbols  for  palatal  explodents   =   (kj,  gi),  see  p.  1094  in 

this  list. 

p.  1120,  col.  2,  distinctions  of  (K,  k,  kj,  tj,  yt  T  t,  xt,  ut,  tf,  P,  p). 
p.  1120,  col.  1.     Mr.  Graham  Bell's  alteration  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  symbols 

for  (s,  sh)  ;  —  col.  2,  re-arrangement  of  palaeotypic  symbols  of  cols.  2  and  3 

in  Bell's  table,  p.  14.     See  p.  1341. 

p.  1124,  col.  1,  Goodivin's  ng  =  (qj),  possible  as  original  Sanscrit  palatal  nasal. 
p.  1125,  col.  2,  to  p.  1128,  col.  1,  Bell's  rudimental  symbols  reconsidered  and 

re-symbolised. 
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p.  1128,  col.  1,  symbols  of  inspiration  (';),  implosion  (''h),  click  (Jh),  flatus 
('h),  whisper  (''h),  voice  ('h). 

p.  1129,  col.  1,  abbreviations  of  these  by  the  omission  of  the  'support'  (h),  etc. 

p.  1129,  col.  2  to  p.  1130,  col.  1,  symbols  of  glottids,  clear  (,),  check  (;),  wheezing 
(Ji),  trilled  wheeze  (gh),  bleat  (g), 

p.  1130,  col.  1  and  col.  2,  symbols  of  degrees  of  force,  evanescent  ([),  weak  („), 
strong  (.),  abrupt  (.,),  jerk  (H),  and  its  varieties  (n'h,  nh,  jh,  Hjh). 

p.  1130,  col.  1,  to  1131,  col.  2,  symbols  of  glides,  slurs,  and  breaks,  glide 
(>  —  <),  break  ()},  slur  (^J),  relative  force  and  pitch  by  inferior  figures 
and  superior  accented  figures, 

p.  1133,  col.  1, 1.  1,  symbol  of  short  I  +  trilled  r  =  (]r),  Japanese  intermediary. 

p.  1146,  col.  1,  relative  time  by  superior  unaccented  figures. 

p.  1147,  col.  2,  symbol  of  advanced  (a)  =(va). 

p.  1150,  col.  2, 1.  10,  symbol  of  Helmholtzs  u  =  (AU)  =  tongue  for  (A),  lips 
for  (u). 

p.  1156,  col.  2,  table  of  the  relative  heights  of  the  tongue  for  vowels. 

p.  1174,  bottom,  table  of  practical  glossic. 

p.  1183,  table  of  Pitman  and  Ellis's  phonotypy,  1846  and  1873. 

pp.  1189-96.  Prof.  Haldeman's  analysis  of  English  sounds  with  palaeotype 
equivalents. 

pp.  1197-1205.  Mr.  B.  H.  Smart's  analysis  of  English  sounds  with  palaeotype 
equivalents  serving  to  identify  the  palaeotype  signs. 

p.  1232,  Irish  rolling  r  =  (,,r),  and  bi-dental  t,  d  =  (ut,  ud). 

p.  1255,  table  of  English  dialectal  vowels  and  diphthongs. 

pp.  1258-1262,  Glossic  compared  with  palaeotypic  writing  of  dialectal  sounds. 

p.  1264,  suggestions  for  marking  quantity,  force,  and  pitch,  in  practical  writing. 

pp.  1279-80,  combination  of  the  signs  for  primary  (e),  tongue  higher  (01),  tongue 
lower  (e-^,  tongue  advanced  (xe),  tongue  retracted  (/?) ;  whole  back  passage 
widened  (e),  part  in  front  of  palatal  arches,  only  widened  (e2},  pharynx  only 
widened  (e2) ;  all  widened,  but  more  above  than  below  (e-),  or  more  below 
than  above  (e2) ;  height  of  tongue  remaining,  aperture  of  lips  contracted 
to  that  for  (A)  in  (<?A),  to  that  for  (o)  in  (e0),  and  to  that  for  (u)  in  (eu) ; 
rounding  by  palatal  arches  in  (eP),  giving  2916  forms  of  unnasalised  vowels. 

pp.  1298-1307,  Seventy-five  palaeotypic  vowel  symbols  grouped  in  families,  and 
supplied  with  key- words. 

p.  1328,  line  12  from  bottom  of  text,  the  slightest  quiver  =  (|_|_r). 

p.  1333,  col.  1, 1.  11,  symbol  of  cheek  puffs  =  ( g ). 

p.  1333,  col.  2,  symbol  of  inspired  breath,  oral  ('j),  nasal  (*;t),  orinasal  ('p.) 
fluttering  (';<;)  and  snoring  Cm). 

p.  1334,  col.  2, 1.  9,  symbol  of  bleated  consonants  (sb,  sd,  £g). 

p.  1334,  note  on  symbolisation,  shewing  the  intention  of  palaeotypic  as  distinct 
from  systematic  symbolisation. 

pp.  1341-4,  new  table  of  palaeotypic  equivalents  for  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  Visible 
Speech  symbols,  with  subsequent  explanations. 

pp.  1346-9,  new  table  of  palaeotypic  equivalents  to  Prof.  Haldeman's  con- 
sonants with  subsequent  explanations. 

pp.  1353-7,  table  of  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte's  consonants  with  palaeotypic 
equivalents,  of  which  154  marked  *  are  new  combinations  of  symbols 
already  explained,  and  in  some  few  cases  entirely  new  symbols. 
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When  Part  III.  was  published,  I  hoped  to  complete  this  pro- 
tracted work  in  Part  IY.  But  as  I  proceeded,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  examine  existing  English  pronunciation,  received  and  dialectal, 
in  so  much  greater  detail  than  I  had  contemplated,  and  to  enter 
upon  so  much  collateral  matter  of  philological  interest,  that  I  was 
soon  compelled  to  divide  that  Part  into  two.  Even  the  first  of  these 
parts,  owing  to  other  literary  engagements  into  which  I  had  entered 
when  much  briefer  work  was  anticipated,  could  not  be  completed 
by  the  close  of  1874,  as  required  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
and  hence  a  further  division  has  become  necessary. 

Part  IV.  now  contains  the  Illustrations  of  the  xvn  th  and  xvin  th 
centuries,  an  account  of  Received  English  Pronunciation,  and  the 
introductory  matter  to  the  new  collections  of  English  Dialects  which 
have  been  made  for  this  work,  in  order  to  register  dialectal  pronuncia- 
tion with  a  completeness  hitherto  unattained  and  even  unattempted, 
as  a  necessary  basis  for  understanding  the  pronunciation  underlying 
our  Early  English  orthography,  which  was  wholly  dialectal.  These 
collections  themselves,  which  have  been  already  made  to  a  sufficient 
and  by  no  means  scanty  extent,  will  form  Part  V.,  to  be  published 
in  1875.  That  Part  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  English  Dialects. 
After  it  is  completed,  I  contemplate  allowing  at  least  two  years  to 
elapse  before  commencing  Part  the  Sixth  and  (let  us  hope)  the  Last. 
If  I  have  life  and  strength  (which  is  always  problematical  for  a  man 
who  has  turned  sixty,  and  has  already  many  times  suffered  from 
overwork),  I  propose  in  this  last  Part  to  supplement  the  original 
investigations,  made  so  many  years  ago,  when  the  scope  of  the  sub- 
ject was  not  sufficiently  grasped,  the  materials  were  not  so  ready  to 
hand,  and  the  scientific  method  and  apparatus  were  not  so  well 
understood.  The  supplementary  investigations  which  have  been 
made  by  others,  especially  Mr.  Sweet  in  his  History  of  English  Sounds, 
Prof.  Payne  and  Mr.  Furnivall  on  the  use  of  Final  E,  the  late  Prof. 
Hadley  on  the  quantity  of  English  vowels,  and  Prof.  "Whitney  in  the 
second  part  of  his  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Studies,  and  others,  with 
the  criticisms  friendly  (as  they  mostly  are)  or  hostile  (as  Dr. 
Wey mouth's)  which  my  book  has  called  forth,  will  be  examined 
and  utilised  as  far  as  possible,  and  by  their  means  I  hope  to  arrive 
at  occasionally  more  precise  and  more  definite  conclusions  than 
before,  or  at  any  rate  to  assign  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  uncer- 
tainty still  left.  I  have  no  theory  to  defend.  Many  hypotheses 
have  necessarily  been  started  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  re- 
present the  facts  collected ;  but  my  chief  endeavour  has  been,  first 
to  put  those  facts  as  accurately  as  possible  before  the  reader  in  the 
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words  of  the  original  reporters,  and  secondly  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sions which  they  seemed  to  warrant  in  connection  with  the  other 
ascertained  laws  of  phonology.  But  as,  first,  the  facts  are  often 
conveyed  in  language  difficult  to  understand,  and  as,  secondly, 
the  whole  science  of  phonology  is  very  recent,  and  the  observations 
and  experiments  on  which  it  has  to  be  based  are  still  accumulating, 
— so  that  for  example  my  own  views  have  had  to  undergo  many 
changes  during  the  compilation  of  this  work  as  the  materials  for 
forming  them  increased, — my  conclusions  may  be  frequently  called 
in  question.  Nothing  is  so  satisfactory  to  myself  as  to  see  them 
overhauled  by  competent  hands  and  heads,  and  no  one  can  be  more 
happy  than  myself  to  find  a  guide  who  can  put  me  right  on  doubt- 
ful points.  Non  ego,  sed  res  mea  ! 

In  the  present  Part  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  some  additions 
to  our  phonological  knowledge,  and  I  believe  that  my  examinations 
of  aspiration  (pp.  1125-1146),  and  my  theory  of  fractures  and 
junctures  (pp.  1307-1317),  already  briefly  communicated  to  the 
Philological  Society,  are  real  additions,  which  will  be  found  to  affect 
a  very  wide  philological  area.  The  examinations  of  living  Indian 
pronunciation  (pp.  1136-1140),  though  merely  elementary,  together 
with  the  account  of  ancient  Indian  alphabetics  as  collected,  through 
Prof.  "Whitney's  translation,  from  the  Atharva  Veda  Prdtifdkhya 
(pp.  1336-1338),  may  also  prove  of  use  in  Aryan  philology.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  additions  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 
to  our  philological  knowledge  and  apparatus  consists  of  those 
extraordinary  identifications  of  Vowel  Sounds  in  forty-five  European 
languages,  each  guaranteed  by  an  example  (pp.  1298—1307),  which, 
together  with  an  almost  exhaustive  list  of  the  consonants  found  in 
actual  use  (pp.  1352-1357),  I  owe  to  the  linguistic  knowledge  and 
kindness  of  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  has  worked  for 
me  as  hard  and  ungrudgingly  as  any  of  my  other  kind  contributors, 
whose  names  (quae  nunc  praescrlbere  longum  est)  are  each  given  as 
their  contributions  occur,  and — if  ever  I  reach  that  ultima  Thule  of 
authorship,  my  much-needed,  and  still  more  dreaded  indices — will 
be  duly  chronicled  alphabetically  and  referred  each  to  his  own 
work.  The  number  of  helpers — ladies  I  am  glad  to  think,  as 
well  as  gentlemen,  aye,  and  men  and  women  labouring  with  hands 
as  well  as  with  head — who  have  so  kindly  and  unstintingly  helped 
me  in  this  work,  and  especially  in  the  collections  which  will  form 
the  staple  of  Part  V.,  serve  to  shew  not  only  the  unexpected 
interest  which  so  many  feel  in  the  subject,  but  the  vast  amount  of 
good  fellowship  and  co-operative  feeling  by  which  alone  we  can 
hope  to  build  up  the  gigantic  edifice  of  philology. 

As  my  Table  of  Contents  will  shew,  the  present  Part  consists  of 
a  series  of  essays  bearing  upon  the  history  and  present  state  and 
linguistic  relations  of  our  language,  which  either  appear  for  the 
first  time,  or  are  put  into  a  convenient  form  for  reference  from 
sources  not  readily  accessible  to  ordinary  readers.  For  the  English 
of  the  Eighteenth  century  Lediard's  little  known  book,  for  a  know- 
ledge of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Payne,  gives  much  interesting 
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matter  (pp.  1040-1049) ;  and  Noah  Webster's  account  of  American 
pronunciations  nearly  a  century  ago,  derived  from  forgotten  essays 
of  that  lexicographer  (whose  dictionary  has  been  so  recently  im- 
ported in  revised  editions  that  few  think  him  to  be  so  ancient),  make 
a  new  link  in  the  chain  binding  the  Seventeenth  to  the  Eighteenth 
centuries  (pp.  1064-1070).  The  examination  of  Received  Pro- 
nunciation, as  represented  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Smart,  Mr.  Melville  Bell, 
Prof.  Haldeman,  and  Mr.  Henry  Sweet  (pp.  1090-1207),  and  the 
actual  observations  on  unstudied  pronunciations  as  noted  by  myself 
at  the  moment  of  hearing,  and  contrasted  with  my  own  usages 
(pp.  1208-1214),  form  a  new  datum  in  phonology,  because  they 
enable  us  to  estimate  the  real  amount  of  floating  diversity  of  pro- 
nunciation at  any  time,  out  of  which,  though  unrecorded  by  ortho- 
graphy, the  pronunciation  of  a  future  generation  crystallises,  only 
to  be  again  dissolved  by  a  fresh  menstruum,  and  appear  in  still 
newer  forms.  "We  are  thus  put  into  a  position  to  understand  those 
changes  which  go  on  among  even  the  educated,  and  "hear  the 
(linguistic)  grass  grow."  The  accounts  of  existing  differences  in 
American  and  Irish  pronunciation  (pp.  1217-1243),  which  are 
mainly  Seventeenth  century  survivals  as  modified  by  environment, 
though  necessarily  very  imperfect,  bring  still  more  strongly  to  light 
existing  diversities  where  there  is  appreciable  sameness,  that  is, 
diversities  which  interfere  so  little  with  intelligibility  of  speech, 
that  they  have  been  hitherto  disregarded,  or  ridiculed,  or  scouted 
by  grammarians  and  linguists,  instead  of  being  acknowledged  as 
the  real  "  missing  links,"  which  connect  the  widely  separated  strata 
of  our  exceedingly  imperfect  philological  record.  Beyond  such 
initiatory  forms  of  transition,  are  the  past  records  of  dialectal 
variety  verging  into  species.  For  English — with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Gill's  most  interesting  little  report  on  the  dialects  as  known  to 
him  in  1621  (pp.  1249-1252)— these  are  reserved  for  Part  V.,  but  I 
have  in  the  present  Part  IV.  collected  some  of  the  results,  and 
shewn  their  general  philological  bearing,  as  well  as  their  special 
connection  with  the  Early  English  Pronunciation,  which  is  the 
main  source  and  aim  of  my  investigations ;  and  I  have  also  given 
the  phonetic  theories  necessary  to  appreciate  them  more  thoroughly 
(pp.  1252-1357).  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  the  great  Teutonic 
linguist  Schmeller,  I  have  also  been  able  to  shew  the  variations 
which  interpenetrate  one  great  branch  of  the  High  German  dialects, 
the  Bavarian  (pp.  1357-1368);  and,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary 
collection  made  by  Winkler,  just  published  in  Dutch,  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  give  English  readers  a  general  view  of  the 
present  state  of  those  Low  German  and  Friesian  dialects  to  which 
our  own  Anglosaxon  language  belongs,  as  they  have  developed 
under  merely  native  influences,  without  the  introduction  of  any 
strange  element,  like  Celtic,  Norman  French,  and  Old  Danish  (pp. 
1378-1428).  These  modern  dialectal  forms  are  invaluable  for  a 
study  of  our  Early  English  dialectal  forms,  for,  although  chrono- 
logically contemporaneous  with  the  English  of  the  Nineteenth 
century,  they  are  linguistically  several  hundred  years  older.  And 
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they  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  state  of  our  own  English  dialects, 
which  are  in  fact  merely  a  "branch  of  the  same,  left  untouched  by 
Winkler,  because,  like  our  own,  these  Low  German  dialects  (with 
the  exception  of  modern  Dutch,  which  is  a  literary  form  of  pro- 
vincial Hollandish),  have  developed  entirely  without  the  control  of 
the  grammarian,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  author.  To  philologists 
generally,  this  wild,  unkempt  development  of  language  is  very 
precious  indeed.  The  theory  of  vegetable  transformation  was 
developed  by  Goethe  from  a  monstrosity.  The  theory  of  linguistic 
transformation  can  only  be  properly  studied  from  monstrosities 
naturally  evolved,  not  artificially  superinduced.  And  for  pro- 
nunciation this  is  still  more  emphatically  true  than  for  construction 
and  vocabulary,  for  pronunciation  is  far  more  sensitive  to  trans- 
forming influences.  Hence  I  consider  that  my  work  is  under  the 
greatest  obligation  to  "Winkler' s,  and  that  in  devoting  so  much 
space  to  an  abstract  of  his  specimens,  reduced  to  the  same  palaeo- 
typic  expression  of  sound  which  I  have  employed  throughout,  I 
have  been  acting  most  strictly  in  the  interests  of  Early  English 
Pronunciation  itself. 

Let  me,  indeed,  particularly  emphasise  the  fact  that  not  even 
the  slightest  deviation  has  been  made  from  the  course  of  my 
investigation  into  English  pronunciation  by  taking  these  dialects 
into  consideration.  As  Mr.  Green  well  says  at  the  opening  of  his 
excellent  Short  History  of  the  English  People  (which  appeared  as 
these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press) : — 

"  For  the  fatherland  of  the  English  race  we  must  look  far  away  from  Eng- 
land itself.  In  the  fifth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  one  country  which 

bore  the  name  of  England  was  what  we  now  call  Sleswick The  dwellers 

in  this  district  were  one  out  of  three  tribes,  all  belonging  to  the  same  Low 
German  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family,  who  at  the  moment  when  history  dis- 
covers them  were  bound  together  into  a  confederacy  hy  the  ties  of  a  common 
blood  and  a  common  speech.  To  the  north  of  the  English  lay  the  tribe  of  the 
Jutes,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  their  district  of  Jutland.  To  the  south 
of  them  the  tribe  of  Saxons  wandered  over  the  sand-flats  of  Holstein,  and  along 
the  marshes  of  Friesland  and  the  Elbe.  How  close  was  the  union  of  these 
tribes  was  shewn  by  their  use  of  a  common  name,  while  the  choice  of  this  name 
points  out  the  tribe  which  at  the  moment  when  we  first  meet  them  must  have 
been  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  in  the  confederacy.  Although  they  were 
all  known  as  Saxons  by  the  Roman  people  who  touched  them  only  on  their 
southern  border  where  the  Saxons  dwelt,  and  who  remained  ignorant  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  English  or  the  Jutes,  the  three  tribes  bore  among  themselves 
the  name  of  the  central  tribe  of  their  league,  the  name  of  Englishmen." 

It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  dialectal  differences  of  these  tribes 
and  places  of  their  settlements  in  Britain  (the  history  of  which  is 
given  in  an  excellent  epitome  by  Mr.  Green)  that  the  character  of 
our  dialects,  old  and  new,  was  determined.  But  they  did  not  all 
come  over  to  Britain.  Over  the  same  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  Jut- 
land and  Eriesland,  dwelt  and  still  dwell  descendants  of  the  same 
people.  Philologically  we  all  know  the  great  importance  of  the 
few  ancient  monuments  which  have  remained  of  their  speech  pre- 
served in  monastic  or  legal  literature.  But  these,  as  well  as  the 
oldest  records  of  English  in  our  own  England  (which  I  have 
hitherto  called,  and  to  prevent  confusion  shall  continue  to  call 
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Anglosaxon),  fail  to  give  us  enough  foothold  for  understanding  their 
living  sounds.  These  we  can  only  gradually  and  laboriously  elicit 
from  any  and  every  source  that  offers  us  the  slightest  hope  of  gain. 
None  appears  so  likely  as  a  comparison  of  the  sounds  now  used  in 
speech  over  the  whole  region  where  the  English  tribes  grew  up, 
and  where  they  settled  down,  that  is,  the  districts  so  admirably 
explored  by  Winkler  and  those  which  we  shall  have  before  us  in 
Part  V.  During  the  whole  of  this  investigation  my  thoughts  have 
been  turned  to  eastern  English  for  light.  The  opportune  appear- 
ance of  Winkler  just  before  my  own  investigations  could  be  pub- 
lished, was  a  source  of  intense  delight  to  me,  and  though  I  was  at 
the  time  overloaded  with  other  work,  I  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  grudge  the  great  labour  of  abstracting,  transliterating, 
writing  out,  and  correcting  those  50  pages  at  the  end  of  Part  IV., 
which  indicate  the  nature  of  this  treasure-trove,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  all  who  pursue  the  subject  of  this  work  as  a  matter  of  scien- 
tific philology,  and  linguistic  history,  will  be  as  much  delighted  as 
myself  at  the  possession  of  a  store-house  of  facts,  invaluable  for 
the  investigation  before  them,  and  feel  the  same  gratitude  as  I  do 
to  Winkler  for  his  three  years'  devotion  in  collecting,  arranging, 
and  publishing  his  great  Dialecticon. 

Such  are  the  principal  divisions  of  the  present  Part  and  their 
bearing  on  each  other.  For  some  subsidiary  investigations  I  must 
refer  to  other  books  which  I  have  had  to  pass  through  the  press 
this  year,  and  which  are  published  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the 
present  pages.  Helmholtz's  great  treatise,  On  Sensations  of  Tone 
as  a  Physiological  Basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music  (shortly  to  be 
published  by  Longman  and  Co.,  from  my  English  version,  with 
notes  and  additions),  contains  the  acoustical  foundations  of  all 
phonology,  and  without  studying  the  first  two  parts  of  this  book,  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  due  estimate  of  the  nature  of  vowel 
sounds  and  their  gradations  (see  below,  pp.  1275-1281),  and  hence 
of  the  physiological  cause  of  their  extraordinary  transformations. 
Although  the  preparation  of  my  version  and  edition  of  Helmholtz's 
work  has  robbed  me  of  very  many  hours  which  would  in  natural 
course  have  been  devoted  to  the  present,  every  one  of  those  hours 
has  been  to  me  a  step  forward  in  the  knowledge  of  sound,  as  pro- 
duced by  human  organs  and  appreciated  by  human  nerves,  and 
hence  in  the  knowledge  of  speech  sounds  and  their  appreciation  by 
hearers.  As  such  I  recommend  the  work — the  outcome  of  many 
years'  labour  by  one  of  the  first  physiologists,  physicists,  and 
mathematicians  of  the  present  day — to  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration of  all  scientific  phonologists. 

The  other  work  is  one  of  much  smaller  size  and  very  little 
pretension.  It  is  called  Practical  Hints  on  the  Quantitative  Pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  (published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.),  and  is  the  recast 
of  a  lecture  which  I  delivered  to  classical  teachers  last  June.  It 
does  not  compete  with  Corssen's  work  in  investigating  the  actual 
force  of  the  Latin  letters  (except  final  M),  but  it  takes  up  the  two 
important  questions  of 'quantity,  and  musical  accent  in  speech,  and 
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endeavours  to  give  practical  exercises  for  becoming  familiar  with 
them,  so  as  to  appreciate  a  rhythm  dependent  on  " length"  of 
syllable  and  embellished  by  "pitch-accent,"  as  distinguished  from 
rhythm  due  to  "  force-accent  "  and  embellished  by  "  pitch- 
emphasis."  It  also  contains  a  delicate  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  the  final  M  and  the  meaning  of  its  disappearance,  which  may  be 
of  assistance  in  appreciating  the  disappearance  of  final  N  in  English, 
and  the  disappearance  of  other  letters  in  English  and  other  languages 
so  far  as  their  natural  sounds  are  concerned,  and  their  simultaneous 
survival  as  affecting  adjacent  sounds.  As  such  I  must  consider  it  to 
be  an  excursus  of  the  present  work,  necessarily  separated  from  it 
by  the  different  linguistic  domain  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  materials  for  Part  V.  are,  as  I  have  mentioned,  all  collected, 
some  of  them  are  even  in  type,  and  others  made  ready  for  press, 
but  it  was  physically  impossible  to  prepare  them  in  time  for  Part  IV., 
and  the  nature  of  the  typography,  requiring  great  care  in  revision, 
does  not  allow  of  the  least  hurry  without  endangering  the  value  of 
all  the  work,  which  is  nothing  if  not  trustworthy.  The  extreme 
pressure  of  literary  work  which  has  lain  on  me  since  I  began  pre- 
paring this  Part  in  March,  1873,  and  which  has  not  allowed  me 
even  a  week's  respite  from  daily  deskwork,  must  be  my  excuse  if 
marks  of  haste  occasionally  appear  in  the  present  pages.  It  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  turns  them  over,  that  the  time  required  for 
their  careful  presentment  in  type  was  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
superficial  area.  And  a  very  large  part  of  the  time  which  I  have 
devoted  to  this  work  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  collection  of 
materials,  involving  long  correspondence  and  many  personal  inter- 
views and  examinations  of  speakers — which  occupy  no  space  in 
print,  while  their  result,  originally  intended  to  appear  in  the  present 
Part,  has  been  relegated  to  the  next.  Hence,  with  a  cry  of  mea 
culpa,  aliena  culpa,  I  crave  indulgence  for  inevitable  shortcomings. 


A.  J.  E. 


25,  ARGYLL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON, 
Christmas,  1874. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH  DURING 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

§  1.  John  Wilkintfs  Phonetic  Writing. 

DR.  WrLKure,  while  Dean  of  Eipon  (he  was  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Chester),1  after  inventing  a  phonetic  alphabet  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  series  of  sounds  corresponding  to  his  Real  Character,  gives 
as  a  specimen  of  its  use  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed,  ''written 
according  to  our  present  pronunciation."  This  is  on  p.  373  of  his 
work,  but  on  the  occasion  of  his  comparing  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
49  languages  (which  he  unfortunately  does  not  represent  phoneti- 
cally) with  his  own  Philosophical  Language  (erroneously  numbered 
51  instead  of  50  on  his  p.  435),  he  adds  the  phonetic  representation 
of  the  English  version,  which  differs  in  a  few  words  from  the 
former  copy,  no  doubt  through  insufficient  revision  of  the  press, 
and  omits  the  final  doxology. 

In  the  present  transcription  into  palaeotype,  I  assume  his  vowels 
on  his  p.  363  to  be  (A  AA,  Sd  a3ae,  e  ee,  i  ii,  00,  u  uu,  a  oa),  although 
I  believe  that  he  pronounced  (o,  t,  u)  in  closed  accented  syllables 
rather  than  (A,  i,  u).2  His  diphthongs  will  be  represented  as  he  has 
done  on  his  p.  363 ;  his  so-called  diphthongs  «,  »»,  on  his  p.  364, 
meaning  (yi,  wu),  will  be  written  (i-i,  u-u),  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  long  vowels  (ii,  uu).  He  has  no  systematic  method  of 
representing  the  long  vowels.  In  the  Greed  and  first  version  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  uses  a  grave  accent  to  express  length ;  in  the 
second  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  uses  an  acute  accent. 
Again,  the  acute  accent  in  the  first  version  and  the  grave  in  the 
second  represent  the  accent  on  a  short  vowel  in  a  closed  syllable. 
The  o  seems  to  have  been  considered  always  long,  as  no  example 
of  short  o  is  given  on  his  p.  363,  although  it  is  once  marked  long 
in  rof  in  the  Creed.  It  will  be  always  transliterated  by  (oo). 
The  consonants  were  doubled  without  any  special  intention.  The 
word  body  towards  the  end  of  the  Creed  he  has  written  lady, 
evidently  a  mistake  for  bad  t,  as  he  does  not  use  y  in  any  sense, 
but  employs  a  variation  of  it  for  (o).  Virgin  is  evidently  an  error 
for  Virdzhin.  All  the  errors,  however,  will  be  given  in  the  follow- 
ing transcript,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  second  copy  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  will  be  added  in  brackets.  Afterwards  will  be  given 

1  See  an  account  of  his  book  supra,  French,  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 

p.  41,  where  he  is  erroneously  called  2  For  the  considerations  which  have 

Bishop  of  Ripon,  of  which  he  was  only  influenced  me,  see  supra  pp.  68,  100, 

Dean.  He  married  the  widow  Eobina  177. 
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in  palaeotype  the  pronunciation  which  Wilkins  probably  intended 
to  symbolize.  As  this  short  specimen  is  the  only  instance  that  I 
have  discovered  of  continuous  phonetic  writing  in  the  xviith 
century,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  a  minutely  accurate  copy 
in  the  first  instance.  One  point  only  has  not  been  attended  to. 
Wilkins  intended  to  represent  (i)  by  the  Greek  i,  and  has  generally 
done  so  in  the  second  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  in  the  first 
version  and  Creed  i  i  are  commonly  used  in  place  of  i.  As  this  is 
a  mere  accident  of  printing,  I  have  replaced  i,  i,  i  by  the  single 
letter  (i).1  His  diaeresis  when  written  over  a  vowel  will  be  replaced 
by  ;,  made  from  ),  before  the  vowel. 


Transcript  of  Wilkins's  Phonetic 
Orthography. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

g;ur  fsesedher  miitsh  sert  in 
ne'ven,  Hsell00;ed  [HAllooed]  bi 
dhainseeem  [nAAm],  dhai  ki'qdam. 
[kiqdam]  kam,  dhai  uill  [uil]  bi 
dan,  in  erth  sez  it  iz  in  ne'ven, 
giv  as  dhis  dsei  aur  dseili  bred, 
send  fArgi'v  [fArgiv]  as  aur 
trespsessez  sez  ui  fArgi  v  dhem 
dhaat  trespa3s  [trespass]  segseinst 
as,  send  leed  as  iut  intu  temptse- 
SIAU,  bat  deli'ver  as  frAm  ivil 
[ii-vil],  fir  dhain  iz  dhe  kiqdim, 
dhe  pau;er  send  dhe  glAri,  fAr 
ever  send  ever,  JEmen. 
The  Creed. 

gi  biliiv  in  GAd  dhe  fsesedher 
Almaiti  mseseker  Af  ne-ven  send 
erth,  send  in  Dzhesas  Kraist  niz 
oonli  san  aur  LArd,  HU-U  usez 
kAnseeved  bai  dhe  nooli  Goost, 
bArn  Af  dhe  Virgin  Mseoeri, 
saffered  ander  PAnsias  Pailset, 
ua3z  kriusifi;ed  ded  send  bari;ed. 
Hi  dessended  intu  nel,  dhe  thard 
dsei  m  TOOS  segsein  frAm  dhe  ded. 
Hi  sessended  intu  ne'ven,  nueer 
ni  sitteth  set  dhe  rait  nsend  Af 
GAd  dhe  fsesedher,  frAm  nueens 
ni  shAl  kam  tu  dzhadzh  dhe 

1  This  mark  will  in  future  be  em- 
ployed in  place  of  (,),  to  denote  dis- 
continuity or  absence  of  audible  glide. 
The  different  kinds  of  continuity  and 
discontinuity  will  be  discussed  and 
more  completely  symbolised  in  Chap. 


Conjectured  Meaning  of  Wilkins's 
Phonetic  Orthography. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 
g;ur  fsese'dher  whitsh  sert  m 
neven,  nsel'ooed  bii  dhai  nsesem, 
dhai  k«'q-dam  kam,  dhai  w«l  bi 
dan,  m  erth  sez  it  iz  in  neven, 
giv  as  dh«s  dsei  aur  dsei'K  bred, 
send  forg^'v  as  aur  tres*psesez  83Z 
wii  forgtv  dhem  dhset  tres-pses 
segeeinst*  as,  send  leed  as  not  m'tu 
temtsese*sion,  bat  deliver  as  from 
ii'vtl,  for  dhain  iz  dhe  k«'q*dam, 
dha  pau-er  send  dhe  gloo'r*,  for 
ever  asnd  ever. 


The  Creed. 

g^i  biliiv  m  God  dhe  fsese'dher 
AAlmai't«,  msese'ker  of  neven 
send  erth,  send  in  Dzhee'zas 
Kraist  mz  oon-li  san  aur  Lord, 
whuu  waez  konseeved  bai  dhe 
Hoolt  Goost,  born  of  dhe  Yer'dzhm 
Msese're,  saf-ered  an'der  Pon-sias 
Par  last,  wsez  kriu-s^'faeied  ded 
send  bar-/ed.  Hii  desend^ed  m'tu 
nel,  dhe  thard  dsei  Hi  rooz  segsein- 
from  dhe  ded.  Hii  sesend'ed  m-tu 
neven,  wheer  nii  s«'t-eth  set  dhe 
rait  Hsend  of  God  dhe  fsese'dher, 
from  whens  mi  SHAA!  kam  tu 

XII.  §  1,  when  considering  Mr.  Melville 
Bell's  Key  Words  of  modern  English 
pronunciation,  under  "WH.  The  old 
(,)  will  then  receive  the  distinctive 
sense  of  the  '  clear  glottid.' 
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kuik  send  dhe  ded.      gi  biliiv  dzhadzh  dhe  kwk  aend  dhe  ded. 

in   dhe   nooli   Goost,   dhe   H001i  g[i  biliiv  th  dhe  noo-li  Goost, 

kaethflolik    tshartsh,    dhe   kAm-  dhe    H0o*li   ksetlroUk   tshartsh, 

miuniAn  A£  Saeints,  dhe  fArgiv-  dhe  komiirnt'on  of  Saeints,  dha 

ness  A£  sinz,  dhe  resarreksioon  forgnrnes  of  smz,  dhe  rezarek'- 

Af  dhe  baedi,  send  loif  everlaestiq.  s«on    of    dhe    bod'«,    89nd    laif 

-<3Emen.  evarlaest'/q. 


§  2.  Noteworthy  Pronunciations  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  transition  period  of  the  XYiith  century,  reaching  from  the 
death  of  Shakspere  to  the  death  of  Dryden,  presents  considerable 
interest.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  "  slovenly"  pro- 
nunciations as  they  would  now  be  called,  which  were  recognized 
as  in  use  either  by  orthoepists  or  orthographers,  the  former  to 
correct  them,  the  latter  to  determine  the  "  proper"  spelling  from 
the  "  abusive"  sound.  Spelling  was  in  a?  state  of  transition  also, 
and  many  orthographies  recommended  by  the  would-be  authorities 
of  this  period  are  now  discarded.  Our  sources  take  therefore  two 
different  forms,  one  determining  the  sound  from  the  letters,  and 
the  other  the  letters  from  the  sound.  To  the  latter  belong  espe- 
cially those  lists  of  Words  Like  and  Unlike,  which  Butler  appears 
to  have  commenced  (supra  p.  876),  and  which  have  ever  since 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  our  spelling-books.  Great  import- 
ance was  always  attached  to  the  difference  of  spelling  when  the 
sound  remained,  or  was  thought  to  remain,  the  same,  as  this  differ- 
ence was  —  nay,  is  —  thought  by  many  to  present  perfect  means  of 
determining  meaning  and  derivations.  It  would  have  been  de- 
sirable to  fuse  the  two  methods  into  one,  but  the  indications,  lax 
enough  in  vocabularies,  were  far  too  vague  in  the  other  lists,  and 
hence  they  have  had  to  be  separated. 

1.  PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,  COLLECTED 
FROM  WALLIS  1653,  WILKINS  1668,  PRICE  1668,  COOPER  1685,  ENGLISH 
SCHOLAR  1687,  MIEGE  1688,  JONES  1701. 

A  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  the  xvn  th  century,  though  as  mucfy 
needed  as  one  of  the  xvi  th,  is  much  more  difficult  to  compile.  For 
the  xvi  th  century  we  possess  a  large  collection  of  phonetically 
written  words,  which  had  only  to  be  extracted  and  arranged,  after 
their  notation  had  been  reduced  to  a  single  system.  For  the  XVTI  th 
century  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  systematic  phonetic 
method  of  writing,  except  in  Wilkins's  Real  Character,  where  it 
is  applied  to  a  very  small  collection  of  English  words.  The  other 
writers  have  more  or  less  precise  or  lax  methods  of  representing 
individual  sounds,  but  very  rarely  indeed  combine  their  symbols 
so  as  to  spell  out  complete  words.  Their  observations  generally 
tend  to  shew  the  pronunciation  of  some  particular  groups  of  letters, 
principally  vowels,  in  the  words  cited  as  examples,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  rest  of  the  word  has  to  be  collected,  as  well  as 
possible,  —  which  is  often  very  ill,  —  from  similar  observations  re- 
specting the  other  groups  of  letters  in  the  word.  This  arose  from 
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the  authors  writing  for  those  who,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
various  pronunciations  of  the  words,  only  required  to  have  one 
fixed  upon  for  approval,  or  who  knew  how  to  spell  the  word  except 
in  the  individual  point  under  consideration.  To  a  learner  in  the 
xix  th  century  such  a  course,  however,  presents  great  difficulties, 
and  in  many  cases  I  have  felt  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  whole  word,  although  that  of  a  portion  of  the 
word  was  almost  certain.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  the  im- 
portant works  of  Price  and  Jones,  much  difficulty  arose  from  the 
ambiguity  of  their  symbols.  Thus  if  one  were  to  say  that  ie  was 
sounded  as  i  in  lie  and  sieve,  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess  that  the 
first  was  (lei)  and  the  sound  (s«V),  although  (oi,  «)  are  two  common 
sounds  of  t .  Still  the  results  are  very  interesting,  because  in  this 
XTTI  th  century  the  pronunciation  of  English  altered  rapidly,  and 
many  words  were  sounded  in  a  style,  which,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  our  orthoepists  of  the  xvmth  and  xixth  centuries,  is  now 
generally  condemned,  although  well  known  among  the  less  educated 
classes.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  our  language  has  gained  in 
strength,  as  it  has  certainly  gained  in  harshness  and  in  difficulty, 
by  the  orthographical  system  of  orthoepy  which  it  has  lately  been 
the  fashion  to  insist  upon,  but  as  such  a  system  is  thoroughly 
artificial,  and  results  frequently  in  the  production  of  sounds  which 
never  formed  an  organically  developed  part  of  our  language,  it  is 
rather  to  be  regretted  than  admired. 

The  following  is  not  a  complete  vocabulary,  as  that  would  be  far 
too  extensive,  but  it  embraces  all  those  words  in  Wallis,  "Wilkins, 
Price,  Cooper,  English  Scholar,  Miege  and  Jones,  which  struck  me 
as  being  in  some  respect  noteworthy,  because  they  illustrate  some 
Elizabethan  usage  or  shew  a  transition  from  the  xvith  century, 
or  a  peculiar  but  lost  sound,  or  an  early  instance  of  some  well- 
known  sound  now  heard,  or  give  the  authority  for  some  pronuncia- 
tions now  well  known  but  considered  vulgar  or  inelegant,  or  exhibit 
what  were  even  in  the  xvn  th  century  reprobated  as  barbarisms  or 
vulgarities. 

1)  WALLIS  does  not  furnish  a  long  list,  but  the  vowels  in  the 
accented  syllables  which  he  gives  may  be  depended  upon ;  in  some 
cases  of  consonants  and  unaccented  vowels  I  do  not  feel  so  secure. 

2)  WILKINS'S  list  is  very  short,  and  has  been  already  given  in  the 
example  of  his  writing.     In  this  vocabulary  the  words  are   re- 
spelled  to  signify  the  sounds  he  probably  meant  to  convey. 

3)  PRICE  is  uncertain,  sometimes  even  in  the  accented  syllables, 
owing  to  the  defects  of  his  notation.      His  short  o  has  been  as- 
sumed as  (o),   but  throughout  this  century  (A,  o)  are  difficult  to 
distinguish,  and  perhaps  (A)  prevailed  more  widely  than  at  present. 
Even  now  watch,  want,  are  perhaps  more  often  called  (wotsh,  wont) 
than  (wAtsh,  wAnt),  the  latter  sounds  being  rather  American  than 
English,  which,  again,  is  to  some  extent  evidence  of  their  use  in 
the  xvn  th  century. 

.  4)  COOPEE  is  veiy  strict  but  very  peculiar  in  his  vowel  system, 
which  has  been  sufficiently  considered,  supra  p.  84. 
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5)  "The  complete  English.  Scholar,  by  a  young  Schoolmaster," 
8th  ed.    1687,  contains  some  words  re-spelled  to  shew  what  the 
author  considers  their  correct  pronunciation,  for  a  list  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Payne.     These  re-spellings 
I  have  generally  annexed. 

6)  MIEGE  being  a  Frenchman,   and  evidently  but  imperfectly 
seizing  the  English  sounds,  has  to  be  interpreted  by  endeavouring 
to  discover  (not  what  were  the  sounds  he  meant  to  convey  by  his 
notation,  but)  the  sounds  which  were  likely  to  have  excited  in  him 
the  sensations  betrayed  by  his  letters.     This  is  of  course  a  difficult 
and  a  delicate  operation,  and  I  may  have  often  blundered  over  it, 
so  that  I  have  frequently  felt  it  best  to   annex  either  his  own 
notation  or  the  gist  of  his  remark. 

7)  JONES  furnishes  the  most  extensive  list,  and  in  every  respect 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  vocabulary,  because  his  object  was 
to  lead  any  person  who  could  speak,  to  spell,  and  therefore  he  has 
chronicled  numerous   unrecognized  or   " abusive"    pronunciations 
besides  those  which  were  "  customary  and  fashionable."     By  add- 
ing such  observations  as  "abusively,  sometimes,  often,  commonly, 
sounded  by  some,  better,"  I  have  tried  to  convey  a  correct  im- 
pression as  to  the  generality  of  the  pronunciation,  so  far  as  Jones's 
own  statements  go.     I  have  not  always  felt  perfectly  confident  of 
the    correctness   of   my  interpretation,    owing  to   his   ambiguous 
notation,  and  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  distinction  which  he 
draws  between  it,  bit,  which  should  be  (it,  b«t) — a  distinction  of 
which  no  other  author  takes  any  notice ;  the  first  he  considers  as 
the  short  of  ee  (ii),  and  treats  of  under  ee,  the  second  he  treats  of 
in  conjunction  with  I  (ai). 

The  following  abbreviations  are  employed : 

C     Cooper,  1685.  P     Price,  1668. 

E    English  Scholar,  1687.  W    "Wallis,  1653. 

J     Jones,  1701.  Wk  Wilkins,  1668. 

M    Miege,  1688. 

A  hyphen  after  a  combination  shews  that  it  is  initial ;  before  it, 
that  it  is  final,  as  emp-,  -our.  Small  capitals  imply  the  older 
spelling  used  by  the  next  following  authority.  The  alphabetical 
arrangement  follows  the  present  orthography.  "Words  not  wholly 
in  Italics  are  to  be  read  as  in  palaeotypic  spelling.  The  position  of 
the  stress  is  almost  always  marked  from  conjecture. 

A  about  sebaut*  C,  baut  J 

above  sebav  P,  C,  M,  bav  J 

A,  s'appelle  et  se  prononce  ai  sese,  se  M  abroad  aebrAAd*  J 

a  A  ind.  art,  se  prononce  en  a  court  M  abrupt  sebrap*  often  J 

Aaron  JEse-ron  J  abundance  bairdsens  J 

ab-  b-  often  as  bseset/or  eebseset*  J  abutt  bat  J 

abbey  seb'e  P,  seb't  C  ace-  Is.-  frequently  J 

abet  bet  J  accompt  sekaunt-  J 

abide  sebaid1  C,  baid  J  accoutred  sekuirtard  C 

abigail  seb-z'gsel  aeb'tgeel  J  account  akaunt-  J 

able  sese-bal  etc.  P,  EEb'l  C  accountant  kauirtaent  often  J 

aboard  aebuurd1  C,  J  accumulate  kiirmiulsot  often  J 
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acJi  s.  setsli  P 

ache  v.  sesek  P 

ached  AK'D  eesokt  C 

acorn  eeaa'karn  G 

acq-  k-  o/fcw  J 

acquit  kwe't  J 

#£/•<?  EE-kar  C 

action  — aicchon  sek'shan  M 

adhere  sedneer  J 

adieu  sediir  P,  sedm  C 

adjourn  sedzhanr  C 

adventure  SDdvEn-tar  C 

affairs  sefEErz'  C 

afford  SDfuurd-  C,  J 

afraid  AFFRAID  sefeerd',  freed  J 

again  SBgen-  eegeen'  J 

against    segseinst'    "Wk,    segeenst    P, 

gwinst  J 
age  EEdzh  C 
agnail  sen -eel  J 
ai  ay=s&i,  generally  P 
air  EEr  C 
air-y  EEr-0  C 
aid  sesed  eed  J 

al-  1-  often  as  loon  for  sefoon*  J 
alarm  laeram  usual  J 
Albans  rAA'baenz  J 
alembic  lenrtu'k  usual  J 
Algier  JEldzheer  JEldzlmr  J" 
all  AA!  W,  J 
Alexander  Alessen'dar  J 
all  AA!  comme  un  a  Francois  un  pen 


alley  sel-e  P,  «K  C 
almanack  AA'maenaek  J 
a/MowrfAA-mand  C,  J,  seae-mon  a-mtm  E, 

AA'man  J 

almoner  eera'nar,  AAm-nar  J 
almost  Anrwst  barbare  C,  AA'moost  J 
AAmz  J 


AAIHZ  J 
amendment  aemen  ment  J 
anatomy  naBt'aim  often  J 
anchor =ennker  seq'kar  M 
ancient  ANTIENT  aen-shEnt  C,  AUNCIENT 

fen-shent  au  comme  a  simple  anglois  M 
andiron  sendai'arn  J 
Anglesey  JEq'g'lse  P 
anguish  seq'g^z'sh  J 
«««-  n-  o/iteM  «s  neel  anneal 
annoyance    ANOIANCE    noi-aens    often, 

nius'aens  sometimes  J 
annual  sen-sel  occasionally  J 
anoint  senwint*  senaint'  C 
«wow  senoir  jenson  J 
another  ajnadh'ar,  o/fo«  nadh'ar  J 
answer  sen  sar  C,  M,  J 
anthem  sentheem1  J 
ancient  ANTIENT  cen'shent  C 


antique  serrtzk  C 

«j9-  p-  o/fow,  a*  pok'refse  apocrypha  J 

aposteme  impost 'ium  J 

apophthegm  APOTHEGM  sep'othem,  way 

fe  sep'otheg'm  J 

apothecary  apathikar/,pot'ikari  usually^ 
appear  sepiir  P,  J 
appetite  ap-et?  abusively  J 
apprehend  seprend-  J 
apprentice  preirti's  usually  J 
approve  seprav  P 
apricot  aep'rikok  J 
apron  sese-parn  C,  E,  M,  J 
ar-  r-  often,  as  rith-met/k  arithmetic  J 
-or  -ar  C,  -er  -ar  J 
Archibald  jErtshtbAAl  J 
-arc?  -erd  -ard  J 
are  EEr  C,  ser,  not  eer  J 
Armagh  JErmse  J 
Arnold  JErnol  J 
arrand  AArsend  J 
arrant  AA'rsent  J 
arrear  seriir-  C 
arrears  reerz  J 
arrest  rest  J 
arrow  seru  P 
Arthur  JErtlu'r  J 
artichoak  Hser-tztshook  J 
artificial    serte'feh'sel,   #«(?  *»  similar 

words  ci-=sh  C 
-«ry  -eri  J 

as-  s-  sometimes  as  ston'ash  astonish  J" 
as  AZ  m  a  court  M 


flsjpm  ses'pan  J 

assume  aeshuum'  J 

asthma  83S'ma3  J 

assure  seshuur  J 

atheism  seae'theezra,  seaa'thaizm  J 

atheist  8383'theest,  ffiaa'thaist  J 

att-  t-  o*  people  are  apt  to  sound  teent 

for  attaint  J 

attorney  ffitanre  P,  ATTOURNEY  aeternt'C 
athwart  aathart'  J 
auburn  oo'barn,  may  be  AA-barn  J 
auction  ook'slian,  may  be  AAk-shan  J 
audible  Airdebl,  AA'd^bl  negligenter  C 
audience  oo'diens  may  be  AA'diens,  some- 
times AA'dens  J 
audit  oo'dit,  may  be  AA'de't  J 
audit-or-y  Airdet-ar-0,  AA'dzt-ar-^  negli- 
genter C 
augment  Augment1,  AAgniEnt-  negligenter 

C,  oogment,  may  be  AAgment1  JT 
augury  AU'garz,  AA'garz  negligenter  C 
aunt  =  aint  sent  M,  a3nt  AAnt  J 
auricular  Aun'kiular,  AAr^k'Mar  negli- 
genter C 

austere  A  A  steer'  J 
authentic     AUTHENTICK. 
AAthEn'tzk  negligenter  C 
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author  AA'tar  J 

authority  AuthAr'tfti?,  AAthArtt*  negli- 

genter  C,  AAtorz'te  J 
av-  v-  often  as  vAAnt  avaunt  J 


avarice  Sevan's  J 

aver  aever  aeveer  aevaeaer1  e  se  prononce 

aiM 

aviary  eeae'van'  sometimes  J 
award  aewArd*  a  comme  enfran$ais  M 
awl  AA!  W 

axletree  Eks'tri  facilitatis  causa  C 
ay  sei  C 
azure  seslrar  J 

B 

£«#&  bAA'b'l  en  a  long  M 

backward  baek'ard  J 

iaeow  baeaek'n  J 

baili/bee-lii  J 

bain  bEEn  balneum  C 

bait  beeit  C 

baker  bEEk'ar  C 

balderdash  bAA'dardaesh  J 

baldric  bAAl'rik  J 

balk  bAAk  P,  J 

balm  bAAin  J 

balsam  bAAl'ssem  en  a  long  M 

Banbury  Bsenrbari  J 

bane  baeaen  "W,  bEEan  C 

banish  baenvsb  C 

bankrupt  bseqk'rap  often  J 

banquet  baeq'kwet  J 

baptism  baeb't/zm  sometimes  J 

bar  baer  W,  C 

Barbara  Berberae=  Barbaras  J 

iar0  baeaer  "W",  bEEar  C 

bargain  baergeen  P,  baer'gEn  C 

barge  baeserdzh  C 

barley  baer  it  C 

baron  baer  'An  C 

barrow  baeru  P 

basin  baes-n  P,  BASON  bEES'n  C 

bastile  baestiil-  J 

bate  baeaat  TV 

be  bii  P,  BEE  C,  M,  J 

be-  bii  J 

beacon  b^k'n  C 

beadle  biidi  J 

bear  v.s.  bEEr  C,  P 

bear  s.  =bair  baeeer  un  ours  M 

£mn*  bEErd  C,  J,  berd  P,  M,  J 

beast  beest  W 

beastly  bees-K  J 

beaten  beet'n  M 

beau  BEAW  biu  J 

Beauclare  Biu-klaeaer  J 

Beaufort  Biu-fort  J 

Beaumaris  Biumaer^'s  J 

Beaumont  Biu-mont  J 


beautify  biirh'fai  J 

beauty  beirte'  rectius,  quidam  biu'tt  "W, 

biu-t;  M 

because  bikaeaez*  bikAAZ'  J 
been  bin  J 
begin  biigim*  "W" 
behaviour  binseaevar  J 
behold  binwuld  C 
behove  binav  P,  bimiuv  C,  M 
bellows  bel'ooz  C 

bellows  bel'ooz,  facilitatis causa  bel'es  C  ' 
Belus  Beeias  J 
bench  bentsb.  P 
beneath  bineedlr  P 
benign  bintg-an  J 
Berks  Baerks  J 
besmear  bismiir  C,  M 
besom  biis'am  M 
besought  bisoof  J 
betoken  bitook-n  C 
betroth  bitroth-  P 
beyond  bijand-  C,  bijon1  J 
bezoar  bez-ar  J 
bible  baib-1  C 
bier  beer  biir  J 
Bilbao  Bt'l-boo,  Btl'buu  J 
bird  bard  P,  C 
bittern  BITTOUR  bdrar  C 
birth  barth  G 
biscuit  bts'ket  J 
bishop    bash'ap    barbare    C,  =  boshop 

bash-ap  pas  du  bel  usage  M,  bush-ap 

sometimes  J 
blain  BLEIN  bleen  J 
blaspheme  blaesfeem*  J 
blast  blaeaest  C 
blazon  blEEZ'n  C 
blea  blee  J 

blear-eyed  blur-aid  P,  C,  M 
blind  blaind  C 
blithe  BLITH  blaith  C 
blomary  blam'are  J 

blood  BLOTJD  blad  P,  ou=o  court  M,  J 
blood-i-ly  blwd'-i-h'  C 
bear  buur  C 

board  BOORD  buurd  tabula  C,  J 
boil  bail,  bwoil  (bw?oil  ?)  nonnunquam 

W,   bwil    bail    C,  buuil,  sometimes 

bail  J 
bold  boold  nonnunquam  bould  W,  b«uld 

C,  boould  J 
bole  boul  P 
bolster  boul'star  P,  bwul-star  C,  booul'- 

star  J 

bolt  boult  booult  J 
bomb  buura  J 
bombast  bambaest-  J 
bone  boon  C 
book  buuk  C 
boor  BOAR  buur  J 
boose  BOWZE  bauz  C 
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loot  buut  C 

Bordeaux  BOURDEATJX  Buurdoo4  J 

borne  buurn  bajulatus  C,  =  borne  boom 

porte  M 
born  bArn  parturitus  C,  =  barn  bAArn 

neM. 

borough  =boro  bar  *a  M 
borrage  barsedzb  J 

borrow  boru  P,  bAATAA  borAA  com  J 
bosom  baz'am  J 
'  bough  bau,  boo  J 
bourn  buurn  rivulus  C 
Jow  boo  arcus,  bwu  torqueo  C 
£OM^  BOUL  baul  ^rfoows  "W,  C,  J,  BOWL 

boul  poculum  "W",  BOLE  huulpatera  C, 

BOLL  iooul  J 
boy  boi,  bwoi  (bwoi  ?)  nonnunquam  "W, 

bwAi  dissyllabum  C 
bought  bAAt  C,  boo£  bAAt  sometimes 

boft  J 

inzm  brsein  C 
brazier    BRASIER   brsesh'or,   sometimes 

brsesez'ar  J 

*r««*  breek  P,  bwek  C 
breakfast  brek-wsest  in  some  countries  J 
breastplate  bres'plseaet  J 
breviary  brevar*  sometimes  J 
brew  bryy  "W 
brewess  breu'es  P 
bridge  bredzh  J 
Bristol  Bns-too  P,  J 
^roac?  brAAd  C,  oa  =  d  M,  J 
Jrot7  brwil  brail  C,  brail  sometimes  J 
brotherhood  brodh-arbod  C 
brought  broot  P,  J 
bruise  bnuz  C,  briuz  J 
bruit  briut  J 
Buckingham  Bak'z'qeem  J 
baft*  btld  C,  biuld  J 
*««bulM,  J 
iw^'ow  bol'jan  C 
bumble  bee  am'bl  bii  J 
J?w«/  BWOY  bwi  C,  boi,  buui  J 
iwr  bar  C 
burden  bardan  J 
burlesque  barlezg*  barlesk*  J 
bnrt  BIRT  brt't  J 
burthen  bar-dhen  P 
bury  ber  i  C,  ber'e  M 
busy  BUSIE  Itiz'i  C,  M 
business  bs'z'nes  C 
but  bat  o  cottr*  M 


cabin  kseVen  J 
Caiaphas  Kee'fas  J 
caitiftSA'tit  C 

caldron  kAA'dran  kAA'darn  J 

C,  J 


kselm  P 


campaign  kgempaesen*  J 

can  kjan  W,  ka?n  C 

candle  ksen'l  J 

c<we  kEEn  C 

cflwwo^  kaent  J 

canoe  CANOO  ksenuu'  J 

canonier  ksenoneer  kaenoniir*  J 

cap,  keep,  en  at  bref  pu  en  e  ouvert  M 

capable  kEE-paebl  C,  ksese'bebl  occ.  J 

capacity  ksepses'^te  C 

cape  kEEap  G 

caper  kEE-par  C 

capon  kEEp-n  C,k8e8ep-n  o  se  mange  M 

car  kger  C 

card  kseeerd  C 

care  kEEar  C,  =caire  kseser  M 

cared  kseeerd  =card  C 

career  CARREIR  keereer1  P 

carlcing  kseserk^'q  C 

carp  kseaerp  C 

carriage  kaer-gedzh  C,  keeredzh  occ.  J 

carrion  kser'on  P,  keeren  occasionally  3 

case  kEEas  C 

cashier  CASHIRE  ksesbiir-  J 

cast  kaesest  G 

casualty  ksesez-selti  sometimes  J 

caterer  kEE-tarar  C 

Catharine  Ksetlrern  E,  Kset-arn  J 

catholic  kseth-oh'k  Wk 

caul  kAAl  W 

cause  kAAz  comme  afran$ais  M 

causeway  kAA'ze  P 

MttfioiMlCAirshea,  kAA-sbas  negligenter  C 

cavilling  ksevh'q  J 

ce-  see-  J 

ttfcctM/tttotvflal,  aw^  »w  similar  words 

-sti=-stj  C 

censure  SEns-ar  C,  sen'sbar  J 
centaury  sen'tarz  sen  *t  A  An'  J 
century  sEirtan  C,  sen'tari  J 
certain  sertsen  ?  ai  comme  en  certain  M 

(exception) 

chaldron  tshAA'dran  C,  J,  tsbAA'darn  J 
chair  tshser  tsbeer  J 
chalk  tsbAAk  C 
chamois  SHAMOIS  shsem'ii  J 
chamberlain  tshsenrberleen  P 
Chandois  Shsen'dais  abusively  J 
chandler  tsbsen-ler  J 
chaplain  tshsep-leen  P 
chaps  tsbops  abusively  J 
Charles  TshAArlz  barbare  C 
charriot  CHARIOT  tshseret  occasionally  J 
chasten  tshses-n  J 
cheer  CHEAR  tsbiir  P,  J 
Chelmsford  Tsnemz-ford  J 
cherub  tsner'ab  "W,  tsheerab  J 
-chaster  -tsbesbar  J 
cheveron  tshevarn  J 
chew  tshm  C,  tshoo  tshoou,  may  be  tshiu, 
sometimes  tsbAA  J 
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chicken  tstuVan  J 

children  tshtl'ren  J 

chimney  tshinrne  P 

chirp  tsherp  J 

chirurgeon  =  sordgin  sar'dzhni  M 

chisel  CHESEL  tshii'zel  J 

Chloe  CLOE  K\oo-i  C 

chocolate  tshak'olseaet  J 

choir  CHORE  kwair  J 

Cholmly  TshanvK  J 

chorister  kwert'ster  J 

Christ  kraist  W,  Wk 

christen  krt's'n  J 

Christian  knst'jsen.  W,  kn'st'en 


Christmas  kr/s'maes  J 

cAwrcA  tsharfcsh  Wk 

chuse  tshuuz  M 

-cza/,  -shsel  J 

-ci«te  -shaeset  J 

cinque  se'qk  J 

-«'OMS  -shas  J 

circuit  sarkit  C,  sarkiut  sarket  J 

Cirencester  SsVetar  J 

c-ifrw*  sit'arn  C,  sit'arn  M 

civil  seVal  J 

clarion  klaer'en  occ.  J 

clear  kliir  P,  M,  J 

clerk  klasrk  J 

clew  klm  J 

efc/*  kltf  J 

climb  klaim  P 

cfo#&  CLOKE  klook  G 

clyster  gh's-tar  J 

coach  kootsh  C 

coarse  kuurs  =  course  C 

cobiron  kohrararn  kob'arn  J 

cochinel  kush-ineel  J 

cockney  kok'ne  P 

codicil  kAcKszl  C 

coffee  =  caphe  kofe  M 

cognisance  kom'ssens,  kanf«s8ens  J 

cohere  koneer  J 

cohort  kuurt  J 

coif  kAif  C,  auoip  koif  J 

coil  kuu;l,  kail  sometimes  J,  QUOIL  koil  J 

coin  kain  J 

colander  kal-sendar  J 

eo&Z  koold  nonnunquam  kould  "W,  kould 

P,  k«uld  C 
collier  kAl-jar  and  in  similar  words, 

~ier=3Qv  C 

Cologne  Kul-en  Cul-len  E 
colonel  kal'nal  J 
coltsfoot  koolz'fut  J 
comb  kuum  J 
combat  kanrbset  C 
come  kam  "W,  COM  kam  C 
comely  COMLY  kam-h'  G 
comfort  kanrfart  J 
comfrey  kam*fre  P 


commandment  komeeirment  J 

committee  =  committe  komtt'e  M 

companion  kampsen-jan  C 

company  kanrpaem  J 

complete  =  complete  kompleet'  M,  J 

comptroll  kontroul'  J 

comrad  CAMERADE  kam'rsesed  J 

concede  konseed-  J 

conceit  konseet'  P,  J 

conceive  konseev  P,  CONCEIT 

C,  konseev  e  masculin  M,  J 
concourse  kAn'kuurs  C 
condign  koiuh'g'an  J 
condition  kandz's'/on  negligentius  W 
conduit  kan-det  P,  E,  kaircbt  C,  kan-diut 

kan-det  J 
coney  kan-e  P,  J 
conge  koirdzhe  J 
conjure  kan-dzhar  J 
conquer  koq-ker  ?  J 
conscience  koirshens  J 
conspicuous  konspik-eas  J 
constable  kairsU'bl  abusively  J 
construe  kon-star  J 
consume  konshuum*  J 
contagion  kontsese'dzhen  occ.  J 
contradict  kAntreedtkt*  G 
controul  kontroul1  P 
contrary  kontree-re  C 
convey  konvaei  P,  kAnvee*  C 
copy  k«p**'  C 
coppice  kops  J 
coral  karsel  C,  J 
corrupt  korap'  often  J 
coroner  kraun'ar  J 
costly  kos'K  J 
couch  kuutsh  P,  J 
cough  kof  W,  P,  =£4/kAAf  M 
could  kould  P,  kuuld  C,  kuud  J 
couldest  kuust  J 
coulter  kwiHar  C 
countrey  kan'tre  P,  kan'tri  C,  J 
counterfeit  kaun-tarfeet  J 
couple  kap'l  C 

courage,  karaedzh  C,  J,  kur'£edzh  J 
courier  kariir  J 
course  kuurs  W,  P,  C,  koors  ou  =  o  unpeu 

long  M,  kuurs  J 
court  kuurt  P,  C,  J 
courtesan  CURTEZAN  kartezaen  C,  kar- 

tisaan  J 

courteous  kart-jas  C,  J,  kuurt'jus  J 
courtesy  kartest'  P,  J 
courtier  kuurtiar  P,  kuurt'jar  C 
courtship  kuurt-shzp  C 
cousin  kaz-n  P,  COUSEN  COOSEN  kaz'n 

C,  kaz-an  J 

covent(garden]  koven  J 
cow  kau  J 

cowherd  kau'Hserd  occasionally  J 
coy  kAi  C 
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cozen  kaz-n  C,  kaz-an  J 

cradle  krEEd'l  C 

crazy  krEEZ'a  C 

credit  kree-ch't  J 

Crete  criit  J 

crevis  kree-vis  J 

crimson  krrarsm  E 

crony  CRONE  kroo'm  C 

crosier =cr6jir   kroo'zhar    M,  krooz'or 

sometimes  J 
crouch  kruutsb  J 
crucified  krhrs«fi;ed  Wk 
cruise  kriuz  J 
cube  kmb  G 
cuckow  kukuir  P 
cupboard  kab'ard  J 
Cupid  kiu'bid  sometimes  J 
cure  kyyr  "W,  kra-ar  C 
curious  ktirms  C 
curtain  karteen  P 
cushion  kusb'en,  kasb/en  P  cush-en  E 

D 

<f«%  d8Bi-l*"Wk 

dairy  dEE'rt  C 

dame  dseaem  W 

damosel  deenrsel  C,  daenvzel  J 

damson  DAMASIN  daonvzm  J 

dance  dAAns  J 

dandle  dsen'l  J 

dandriff  DANDUUFF  dsen-dar  facilitatis 

causa  C 

Daniel  Daeirel  occasionally  J 
Daphne  Dsefne  J 
<?#r£  dsesert  G 
<tasA  dsesh  C 
date  dEEat  C 

daughter  dAAf'tar  occasionally  J 
daunt  dAANT,  dsent  melius  fortasse  0, 

=  daint  dsent  M,  daent  dAAnt  J 
Daventry  Dseaeirtn'  Deen'tn  J 
day  dsei  W,  Wk,  dEE  C 
de-  dee-  J 

dear  diir  W,  P,  C,  M,  J,  der  J 
dearth  dErth  C 
debonair  debAnEEr  C 
deceit  deseet-  nonnulli  desaeit  "W,  deseet- 

P,J 
deceive  deseev  W,  P,  DECEIT  disEEV  C, 

deseev  e  masculin  M,  J 
decoy  dikai'  abusively  J 
deign  dsein  P,  deen  J 
Deitrel  Dai'trel  J 
deity  dee'ti  dai-te  J 
demesne  demeen-  diiniin  J 
deputy  deb'iutt  occasionally  J 
despair  despEEr  C 
desume  doshuum  J 
deter  deter-  deteer  detseaer-  P  e  seprononce 


devil  dEvl  C,  divl  dzl  sometimes  del  as 
in  " del  take  you"  J 

diadem  daraedEtn  C 

diamond  dai'mand  di-mund  E 

diaphragm  darsefraem  J 

diary  deer'i  occ.  J 

dictionary  dz'ks-nsen  E,  dtks'nart'  cus- 
tomary and  fashionable  J,  hence  the 
old  joke  of  a  servant  being  sent  to 
borrow  a  D/k  Snser*'  asking  for 
Mz's'ter  Rttsh-83rd  Snser'* 

did  dad  barbare  C 

didst  Aistfor  speed's  sake  J 

diphthong  DIPTHONG  dep'thoq  J 

dirge  dar'dzhe  C 

distrain  DISTREIN  dt'streen'  J 

discrete  d'/skreet1  J 

do  duu  rectius  doo  W,  duu  P,  &oo=doe  C, 
dim  M,  J 

dole  dool  P 

dolt  doult  P,  demit  C 

done  dan  "W" 

door  duirer  sometimes  J 

dost  duust  J 

doth  duuth  J 

double  dab-1  C 

doublet  dab-let  C,  J 

dough  DOWE  doo  C 

doughty  doo-te  J 

^ov^  dav  W,  daf  M,  dav  J 

dozen  DOSEN  DOUZEN  daz-n  C,  daz-an  J 

drachm  drsem  C,  drsek-am,  drsem  J 

draught  drAAt  C,  J 

droll  droul  C,  drol  afrancais  M 

drought— draout  draut  M,  draut  drAAt 
droot  J 

dumb  dam  P 

Dunelm  Dan-em  J 

dunghill  daq-zl  P 

Dunstable  Dan'stebl  abusively  J 

dure  dyyr  W 

Durham  Dar'sem  J 

dwindle  dwmi  J 

E 

e-  ee-  J 

can  een  C 

ear  iir  C,  J 

earl  EEF!  C 

early  EErH  G 

earn  EErn  C 

earnest  EEr-nEst  C 

earth  Erth,  jarth  barbare  C,    =yerth 

jertb.  ^«s  C?M  bel  usage  M 
earwig  iirwt'g  C 
Eastcheap  Ees-tsheep  J 
eastward  eest'ard  J 
ebullition  bak'sb-an  often  J 
Ecclesfield  Eg-\zfiM  J 
eclogue  eg'log  J 
ecstasy  eg'stses/  J 
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Edward  Ed-ard  J 

e'er  eer  J 

effectual  efekisel  occ.  J 

ei  never  =  \\  J 

eight  seit  P,  ant  vulgariter  C,  ait  (?)  J 

eilet  arlet  J 

either  eedh-er  P,  EEdh-ar  C,  adb/ar  e 

feminin  M,  aidlrar  eedb/ar  J 
eke  eek  J 
el-  1-  often  J 

Eleanor  ELLENOR  El'nar  J 
eleven  elevan  ilsevan  J 
em-  m-  often  after  '  the '  cr  a  vowel,  as 

mal'shan  emulsion  J 
'em  am  them  J 

emb-  b-  often  as  bod'i  embody  J 
embalm  embeelnv  P 
embolden  embould-n  P 
emp-  p-  0/tew  as  peetsh  empeach  J 
£W-  n-  o/ifm  a*  naf  enough  J 
-£«  -an  m  eaten,  &c.,  J 
mamel  asnrel  J 
enamoured  aenrard  J 
£««?-  d-  as  dsenrsedzh  endamage  J 
ew«£  iind  barbare  C 
endeavour  endee'var  P 
England  liq-lsend  P,  J,  Jq-lsend  J 
English  liq-h'sh  P,  J 
engorge  gordzh  J 
engrave  grsesev  J 
enhance  GHHAANS  J 
enough  inaf  sat  multum  W,  P,  enair 

sat  multa  W.  Enaf*  quantitatem  deno- 

tans,  enau*  numerum  denotans  C 
environ  envararn  G 
enroll  enrmil  C 
ensue  enshuir  J 
ensure  enshuur'  J 
entrails  eirtraelz  P 
enthusiasm    Enthm'shsezm    C,    thiir- 

siaasam  J 

Epiphany  Pi'f-aem  sometimes  J 
epistle  pzsi  sometimes  J 
epitome  ep/t'ome  M 
-0r  -ar  C 
er^  EEr  C 
(??r  ar  C 
e«-  s-  0/fcw  J 
escape  scaeaep  J 
eschew  estshiir  P,  estshoo*  estshooir  may 

i^  estsbiu1  J 
esquire  skwair  J 
-«*5,  -is,  often  in  words  of  two  syllables 

as  gud'm's  goodness  J 
essay  see  J 
estates  stsesets  J 
eternal  iternAAl  P 
J&ew  EATON  Eet-n  J 
etymology  te'mol-odzh^  J 
ev-  v-  often  as  vserrdzhek'st  evangelist  J 
Evan  Iiva3ii  Evan  J 


every  evan  J 

Eve  liv  J 

eve  iiv  M 

Eveling  livlz'q  J 

even  ii  ven  P,  J 

evening  iivnt'q  P,  J 

evil  iivl  C,  M,  J 

ewe  eu  P 

example  ensaenrpl  saenvpl  J 

exasperate  ses-perseset  J 

Exchequer  ESCHEQUEB  tskek*ar  J 

experience  ekspeerens  sometimes  J 

extol  ekstool-  P 

extraordinary  eks'tra,ordm8en'  P 

extreme  =  extreme  ekstreem'  M 

-ey  -e  J 

eyelet  OILET  aiiet  sometimes  J 


fable  fEE-bl  C,  =faible  faaaa-b'l  M 
fair  fEEr  C,  —faire  fEEr  feer  500  '/<zr«  ' 

M  by  his  rule,  faear  feear  feer  J 
falchion  fAA'sban  J 
falcon  fAAk'n  J 
falconer  fAAk-nar  C 
fall  f  AA!  C 

fallow  fsel'u  P,  fgel'AA  commonly  J 
Falmouth  FAA'math  J 
falter  fAA'tar  J 
fare  =faire  faeaar  M 
farrier  fserar  occasionally  J 
farthing  fserdz'q  C 
fashion  fsesh-n  o  comme  muet  M,  faesn1- 

en  J 

fasten  faBS'n  J 

father  faaaa'dher  Wk,  fAA'dhar  J 
favour  fa383'vuur  faaaa'var  J 
fealty  ieel'ti  C 
/mr  f  iir  C 

February  Feb'rart  sometimes  J 
feign  fsein  P,  feen  J 
felt  felt  *  m  ai  M 
jfefo  fee-lo  J 
female  fee'maesel  J 
feodary  fEd'ari  C 
feoff  fBf  C,  fef  J 
/eo]?fe  fef-ii  P,  J 
ferule  fee  riul  J 
/ew^  feud  P 
few  feu  rectius,  quidam  fiu  "W,  feu  P, 

fAA  barbare  C 


fiild  C 

fieldfare  fsld-fEEr  C,  fiil-faeaar  J 
fiend  fiind  W,  find  J 
fight  fei=fitC 
figure  frg'ar  C 
finger  fz'q'gar  J 

fir  far  C,  fer  d^w  pres  comm^  e  ouvert  M 
>rs^  farst  P,  C 
fire  fai-ar  C,  faier  re  comme  er  M,  farar  J 
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fissure  fVslror  J 

fivepence  ftp-ens  J 

flake  flEEak  C 

flash  flsesh  C 

flasket  flsesesk-et  C 

flaunt  flAAnt  P,  C,  flaent  flAAnt  J 

flaw  —flu  flAA  M 

flea  nil  W 

flood  FLOUD  flad  P,  flwd  flad  C,  flad  J 

floor  fluirar  sometimes  J 

flourish  flar'ssh  C 

foal  FOALE  fool  C 

/<?#  fail  sometimes  J 

foist  faist  sometimes  J 

fold  fould  P,  fwuld  C 

folk  fook  J 

follow  fol'UU  P,  J,  fAA'lAA  fol'AA  COM.  J 

folly  fAH  C 

fondle  fotrl  J 

fondling  fonitq  J 

/ooJ  fuul  C 

foot  fuut  P,  fut  <?5  distinct  from  fot,  fat 

forfore  C,  fat,  better  fut  J 
/0re0  fuurs  C 
ford  FOORD  fuurd  P,  J 
foreign  FORRAIN  fAren  C,  foran  efem- 

inin  M 
forfeit  =fA.r-fat  C,  for 'fat  efeminin  M, 

forfeet  J 
form  fuurm  classis  C,farm  fA.A.rnnforme, 

=f6rm  foorm  bane  M 
forsooth  farsath',  better  far&uuth4  J 
forswear  fArsw^r*  C,  forseer  J 
forswore  forsuur  J 
forth  FOORTH  ftmrth  C 
forward  forard  J 
four  fwur  C 
fought  foot  J 

fourth  faurth  P,  fuurth  = forth  C,  J 
fracture  =fracter  fraek'tar  avec  e  fem- 

inint  familier  M 
frail  fraeil  C 

frankincense  frseqk'ansens  barbare  C 
fraud  frood  may  be  frAAd  J 
fraudulent   frAU'deulEnt     frAA'dmlent 


frequent  free'kwent  J 

friend  friind  W,  P,  frEnd  C,  friind 

frind  frend  J 
friendly  fren-lt  J 
friendship  frerrshz'p  J 
froise  fraiz  sometimes  J 
frontiers  frontiirz*  P 
frost  frAAst,  fere  semper  producitur  o 

ante  st  C 

froward  frau-aerd  P,  froo'ard  J 
fruit  friut  P,  frtut  C 
frumenty  far*m«t«  barbare  C,  =formite 

hrmiti  M,  fai-meti  J 
Fullcs  Foouks  J 
full  M  C,  ful  M,  J 


funeral  feuirereel  C 

furhr=flr  C 

furniture  far*n/tar  C,  J 

furrier  FURIER  far'ar  sometimes  J 

further  farder  C 

fusilier  fiusileer  fiuszliir-  J 

fustian  fast'/ssn  P,  fest'en  sometimes  J 

future  fiu'tar  J 

G 

gain  gsein  P 

Gabriel  Gaeb'rel  sometimes  J 

gallery  gsel-n'  J 

gallimalfry  gselmiAA'fri  J 

gallon  gseaen  in  Berks  J 

gallows  gael'as  E 

gaol  dzhaeael  dzheel  J 

gash  gsesh  C 

gasp  geeaesp  C 

gastly  gaes'K  J 

gate  gEEat  C 

gave  gav  gau  barbare  C 

gazette  GAZET  gsezEt'  C 

gear  giir  C,  M,  J 

general,  dzheireral  approche  du  son  de 
noire  a  M 

gentle  djeirt'l  "W 

geography  dzheg'rsefe  sometimes  J 

geometry  dzhem  etn'  J 

Georgius  Dzhorfdzhuus  J 

gesture  dzhEst-ar  —jester  C 

get  gjet  W,  git  facilitatis  causa  C 

gh=nl  in  bought,  etc.  P,  desuevit 
pronunciatio,  retinetur  tamen  in  scrip- 
turd,  C 

ghost  goost  C 

ghostly  goos'li  J 

girl  gErl  a  peu  pres  comme  e  ouvert  M, 
gerlJ 

glance  glAAns  P 

glanders  glAAirdarz  J 

glebe  gleeb  J 

glisten  gh's-n  J 

glori  glAA-n  Wk 

Gloucester  Glost'ar  J 

glove  glaf  M 

gn-  n-  J 

go  guu  rectius  goo  W,  guu  P,  goo  C 

gold  goold  nonnunquam  gould  W,  gould 
P,  guuld  C,  guuld  J 

Goldsmith  Guul-snu'th  J 

^oo^  gad,  P,  gwd  C,  gad,  better  gud  J 

good-ly-ness  gwd-U'-nES  C 

gouge  guudzh  J 

gourd  goord  P,  guurd  J 

gournet  gar-net  C 

grace  grees  C,  =graice  graeses  M 

gracious  GRATIOUS  grEE-shas  C 

grammar,  greem-ar  approche  du  son  de 
notre  a  M 

grandchild  groDn'tshaild  J 
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granddame  graGirsem  J 
grandfather  grseirfeedlrer  J 
grandmother  grseirmadlrer  J 
grange  grEEndzh  C 
grant  grsesent  C 
grasshopper  grses'opar  J" 
grating  grEEt-tq  C 
gravy  greeve  C 
gravity  grsevett  C 
great  greet  C 
Greenwich  Grin-tdzh  J 


Her  GRANADIER 

sediir  J 
grey  gree  P 
gridiron  gn'd'ai'arn  C,  gn'd'ararn  gn'd1- 

9rn  J 

grindstone  graurstan  J 
griest  DRIEST  grist  J 
groat  groct  P,  grAAt  C,  M,  J 
groin  grain  sometimes  J 
gross  groos  J 
guaiacum  gwee'kam  J 
guardian  gaerd'en  occasionally  J 
gudgeon  GOUGEON  gadzlran  C 
guess  GHESS  ges  J 
guild  gild  C 

guildhall  g^ld'HAAl  C,  gail'HAAl  J 
guilt  gwilt  J 
gurgeom  GURGIANS  gredzh'mz  facili- 

tatis  causa  C 


ha  !  Haese  C 

haak  baeaek  J 

Hackney  Heek'ne  P 

hadst  H83st/or  speed's  sake  J 

hair  HEEr  G 

half  HAAf  C,  J 

halfpenny  heeae-pem  J 

hallow  nael'u  P 

halm  HAAM  C,  J 

hamper  HANAPER  Hsenrper  J 

handkerchief  HANKERCHIEF  nseq*- 
kEtsbar  facilitatis  causa  C,  =hen- 
ketcher  neq'ketshar  M,  H83nd-kar- 
tshar  J 

handle  nsen'l  J 

handmaid  Hseirmeed  J 

handsel  nasn-sel  J 

handsome  Hsen'sam  J 

hardly  user'li  J 

harquebus  nserkibas  J 

harsh  Hsesli  J 

Harwich  Haar'idzh  J 

hasten  Hses-n  J 

hat,  H33t  en  ai  brefou  en  e  ouvert  M 

haunt  HA  Ant,  nsent  melius  fortasse  C 

H83nt  HAAnt  J 

hautboys  HOO  boiz  J 

haut-gout  HAUT  GOUST  HOO  goo  J 


haven  HEEVH  C 

hay  HEE  C 

hazelnut  HASLENUT  HEE'zlnot  C 

hazy  HEEZ1*  C 

he  nil  P,  C,  M,  J 

head  HEd  C 

hear  mir  W,  P,  C,  M,  J 

heard  Heard  P,  C,  J,  nerd  J 

hearken  nerk'n  a  est  conte  pour  rien  M 

heart  nsert  C,  J 

hearten  nsert'n  C 

hearth  nserth  G 

Hebrew  Hee'briu  J 

hecatomb  Hek'setam  J 

Hector  Ek-tar  J 

hedge  edzh  J 

heifer  neefer  P,  HEf-ar  C,  naf-ar  efem- 

inin  M,  neefar  nefar  J 
heigh  nai  J 
height  HEit,  HEEt  negligenter  C,  =ha'it 

halt  M,  bait  neet,  HEIGHTH  neettb  J 
heinous     HAINOUS     HEinas,     HEE'nas 

negligenter  C,  nee'nas  J 
heir  seir  P,  EEr  C 
held  mid  barbare  C 
Helen  El-en  J 
hemorrhoids  enrerodz  J 
hence=himice  HUIS  M 
her  nar  P,  C,  nar  e  feminin  M,  =ar 

o/if^r  consonants  J 
herald  HERAULD  ner'AAl  J 
herb  jarb  barbare  C,  —yerb  jerb  jo«s  <7w 

i<?/  M5^e  M,  erb,  jerb  as  sounded  by 

some  J 

Herbert  Haerbart  J 
here  mir  P,  Hirer  re  comme  er  M,  mir  J 
heriot  eriat  J 
hermit  ernu't  J 
heron  narn  J 
hiccough  Hik'ap  J 
hideous  m'd-ias  Hid-eas  J 
him  ira,  often,  as  take  'im  J 
hire  nai-er  J 

his  iz,  often,  as  stop  'is  horse  J 
hither  =  heder  nadh'er  e  feminin  M 
hoarse  noors  C 
hogshead  nog  'shed  J 
hoise  naiz  sometimes  J 
Holborn  Hoo-born  P,  Hoo-barn  J 
hold  Hould  P,  Hwuld  C 
holdfast  Hool-faast  J 
holiday  =  haliday  noHdee  M 
hollow  HAA-IAA  Hol'AA  commonly  J 
holm  Koom  J 
holp  Hoop  J 
holpen 


Holy  =  holy  nooie  M 

homage  onrsedzh  often  J 

7wod  Had  P,  nod-,  Had,  better  nud  J 

hord  Huurd  P 
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horn  HAAITI,  fere  semper  producitur  o 

ante  rn  C 

hosannah  oozsen'se  often  J 
hosier  =  hojer  Hoo'zhar  M,  noo'shar  J 
host  cost  P,  cost  often  J 
hostage  ost'sedzh  J 
hotter  what'ar  barbare  C 
hour,  hourly  aur,  eurli,  the  only  words 

with  h  mute  M 

household  HOUSHOLD  Haus'oould  J 
housewife  =  hozz'if  naz'if  M,  naz'ii 

•RQZ'i  HdS'i  J. 

hover  uavar  C 

Aow  HEU  molliores  concinnittatem  nimis 

affectantes  C 

howsoever  nauzevar  facilitatis  causa  C 
huge  Hmdzh  C,  Hooudzh  abusively  J 
hundred  nan-dard  facilitatis  causa  C, 

M,  J 

hurricane  HERATTCANE  her  AAksen  ?  P 
hyacinth  dzhses'mth  J 


I=ai  ai  M 

ttffe  ard'l  W 

immersion  mer'shan  J 

z'wj?-  p-  o/fo«,  a*  pound  impound  J 

impede  tmpeed1  J 

impost  tnrpoost  C 

imposthume  impost-mm  P 

impugn  Vmpag'an  J 

incision  msa'zlren  C 

inehipin  msh'ptn  J 

Indian  Jrrdzhaen,  sometimes  Jn'den  J 

indict  tndait'  en  sonnant  Vi  ai  M,  J 

inhabit  maeb't't  usually  J 

inhibit  inib'it  usually  J 

inherit  merit  usually  J 

inhesion  mnirzhan  C 

inhospitable  inos-pitaebl  usually  J 

injoin  mdzhain'  C 

injury  urdzliert'  J 

instead  mstiid'  J 

interfere  ENTERFEIR  en'terfeer  P 

interrupt  mter&p1  often  J 

inv-  v-  often  as  vest  invest  J 

inveigh  invsei1  P 

inveigle  mvEEg'l  C,  ravee  g'l  ^  masculin 

M,  J 

inward  m'ard  J 
iron  ai-arn  C,  M,  J,  am  J 
Isabel  Jz-bel  J 
isle  ail  J 

M  not  ?  ent  ?  facilitatis  causa  C 
issue  tsh*uu  J 
isthmus  est-mas  J 
Italian  Jtael-en  occasionally  J 
it  has  tsez  J 
«Y  is  tiz  J 
-ity  -ett  J 


Jacquet  dzhaek'et 

jambs  dzhAAmz  J 

James  Dzheemz  C 

Jane=Daene  Dzheen  M 

January  Dzhserrari  sometimes  J 

far  djar  "W 

jasmine  dzhes'imn  J 

jaundice  JAUNDIES  dzhAAn-des  C, 
dzliAAirdjs  J 

jaunt  dzhAAnt,  dzhsent  melius  fortasse 
C,  dzhaent  dzhAAnt  J 

jealous  jii'las  jee-las  ?je-lus  E 

jealousie  dzhee*las*  P 

Jenkin  Dzht'q-km  J 

Jeoffrey  Dzhef're  J 

jeopardy  dzhep'serde  P,  C 

jerk  jerk  as  sounded  by  some  J 

Jesus  Dzhee'sas  J 

Jew  Dhiu  J 

jewel  dzblu'el  P 

join  dzhwin  dzhain  C,  dzhuuin,  some- 
times dzhain  J 

joint  dzhaint  C 

jointure  dzhmn-tar  dzhainiar  C 

jolt  dzhwult  C 

journal  dzharnael  C 

journey  dzhar-ne  P,  dzharm  C 

joy  djoi  W,  dzhAi  G 

joy  dzhAi  C 

judge  dzhadzh  Wk 

juice  dzhms  C,  dzhius  J 

Julian  Dzhll'ian,  a  woman's  name  J 

Jupiter  Dzhiu'bitar  sometimes  J 

K 

Eelmsey  Kem'ze  J 

Kenelm  Ken-em  J 

kerchief  kQrtshQY  J 

key  kee  P,  J 

kidney  kedne  P 

kiln  ktl  J 

kindle  km-1  J 

kindly  kain-K  J 

"kingdom  kt'q-dara  Wk 

Jen-  =  hn,  nh  (?)  C,  n-,  but  may  be 

sounded  kn  J 
knave  nhsesev  C 
knead  nheed.  C 
knee  nhii  C 

knew  knyy  W,  nhm  C 
knoll  ntmul  C 

know  knAU,  alii  knoo  W,  nhoo  C 
known  nooun  J 


ladle  lEE-dl  C 
lady  lEE-di  C 
lamprey  Iseni'pre  P 
lame  Isesem  "VV 
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lance  lAAns  P,  J 

lanch  laeeensh  C 

landlord  leeirlord  J 

landscape  LANDSK.IP  laen-sktp  J 

lane  IEEBN  C 

language  Iseq'gaedzh  occasionally  J 

lass  laes  C 

last  laeaest  C 

lastly  Ises'K 

fatofodfelAirdffibl,  lAA'daebl  negligenter  C 

laugh  laef  W,  P,  M,  Isef  IAA  J 

laughter  lAAtrar  J 

laundress  IAAITHS  J 

laurel  lAirrel,  IAATC!  negligenter  C 

Laurence  Laer'aens  Lar-rance  E 

law  =  Id  IAA  M 

feorf  leed  Wk,  P 

leap  lep  a  est  conte'pour  rien  M 

leaper  lep  -ar  =  fcj3<?r  C 

learn  lEErn  C 

fcastf  lees  C 

fecter*  hsk-tar  C,  J 

Ledbury  Led-bert  J 

Leicester  Les'ter  J 

Leigh  Lai  J 

leisure  lee'ziur,  P  =  lejeur  e  masculin 

lee'zhar  M,  lee'shar  J 
Leominster  Lenvster  J 
Leonard  Leirerd  J 
leopard  lep-aerd  P,  lep'ard  C  J 
Leopold  Lii'opol  Lep -cold  J 
let  l«t  barbare  C 
lever  LEAVER  lEvar  C,  LEAVER  levar 

a  est  conte  pour  rien  M 
leveret  LEAVERET  lEvret  C 
lewd  leud  P 
liberty  Itb'artt  P 
lice  liis  barbare  C 
licorice  LIQUIRICE  Izk'm's  J 
lieu  lyy  W,  liu  P,  1m  C 
lieutenant  =  lif tenant  liften'aent  M,  J 
Lincoln  Lin-kon  J 
linen  =linnin  Im'tn  M 
linger  hq-gar  J 
liquid  Kk'i'd  J 
liquor  Izk'ar  J 
listen  l«'s-n  J 
listless  h's'les  J 
Liverpool    Ler-puul    E,     LEVERPOOL 

Leer-puul  Leir-puul  J 
loin  lain  =  line  C,  lain  sometimes  J 
lodging  lodj'tq  "W" 
loll  lol  a  franqais  M 
London  Lan-dan  negligentius  "W,  J 
longer  loq-ger  rectius  loq*er  W 
look  lak,  better  luk  J 
lose  luuz  M 
foss  IAS  C 

lost  lAASt  C 

loth  LOATH  =  lath  lAAth  M 


love  lav  W,  laf  M,  lav  J 
loyal  lai'ael  abusively  J 
luncheon  LUNCHION  lairtshen  J 
lure  It'u'ar  C 
lute  lyyt  W,  liut  P 

M 

maggot  =  maiguet  mseg-at  M 

Maidenhead  Meed'ned  Meed'ned  J 

main  mEEn  C 

maintain  mEntEEir  C 

major  mEEdzh-ar  C 

malign  meeh'g'an  J 

malJcin  mAA'km  peniculus  C,  Malkin,  as 

a  name,  MAA'km  P,  J 
mall  mAAl  C,  =mellmel,jeu  de  paume  M 
Malmsey  MAAm'zt  J 
maltsterer  mAAl*sterer  J 
mane  raEEan  C 
manger  mEEn'dzhar  G 
mangy  mEEU'dzhz  C 
mann  mAn  German  C 
Mantua  Maeirtiii  J 
manuscript  mseirisknpt,  msen'iuskrjp 

often  J 

many  mEn't  C,  meen-e  sometimes  J 
margin  ma&r-dzhent  J 
marriage  msersedzh  C,  mser'edzh  J 
marsh  msesh  J 
mask  ma&aesk  C 
mason  mEES'n  C 
masquerade  mses'kzraeaed  J 
mastiff  moest'ii  J 

maugre  moo-gar,  may  be  mAA'gar  J 
maund  mAAnd  J 
maunder  msen'dar  mAAirdar  J 
may-not  meent  J 
Mayor  MAIOR  mEEr  C,  J 
-mb  -m  in  monosyllables  J 
me  mii  P,  MEE  C,  M,  J 
mean  nmn  C 
meat  meet  "W 

measure  meziur  P,  mesh -or  J 
Medes  Meedz  J 

medicine  med'sm  P,  M,  mEd'sm  C 
meet  mit  C 

merchant  meertshsent  E,  J 
mercy  msersi  J 
mere  MEAR  miir  J 
mesne  MESN  meen  J 
metal  met'l  C 
mete  meet  =  meat  C,  J 
metre  mirtar  J 

Michaelmas  Miil-mses  ?  Miel-mas  E 
mice  miis  barbare  C 
minnow  MENOW  mee*no  J 
-minster  -master  J 
mire  marer  J 

misapprehend  nu'sseprend'  J 
miscellane  MISCELAN  maes'ltn  mas-ken  J 
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miracle  msersekl  facilitatis  causa  C 

might  niAAt  med  barbare  C 

mn-  n-  J 

-mn  -m  J 

moiety  moi't^  J 

moil  mwil  mail  C,  mail  sometimes  J 

moisten  mois'n  J 

molten  moolt-n  P 

Monday  Muun'dee  J 

money  man'e  P,  man'*  J 

mongcorn  man-korn  J 

monkey  maq-ki  P 

monsieur  monsiur  monsiir  J 

More  Muur  J 

morrow  moru  P 

mosquito  maskii-to  J 

most  moost  C,  mast  o  court  M 

mostly  moos-h'  J 

mother  madlrar  J 

mouch  muutsh  J 

mould  mwild  C 

moulter  rmmHar  C 

mourn  muurn  W,  C,  J,  marn  J 

-mouth  -math  J 

move  muuv  rectius  moov  W,  mav  P,  J, 

muuv  C,  M,  J 
-mps  -ms  J 
-w^tf  -mt  J 

Mulgrave  Miurgraesev  J 
murrion  mar*  en  sometimes  J 
muscle  maz-1  J 
muse  myyz  "W,  miuz  P 
musquet  mas-ket  J 
mustard,  mast-ard  approche  du  son  de 

notre  a  M 
mute  myyt  AY 
myrrh  MIRRH  mar  C 

IS" 

naked  nEEk-ed  C 

name  nEEam  C 

napkin  naeb'km  sometimes  J 

nation  naese-s/on  P 

nature    nEE-tar    C,  =  natter    nsese'tar 

familier  avec  efeminin  M,  nsese'tar  J 
naught  nAAft  occasionally  J 
nauseate  NAUSEAT  nAA'shaet  C 
navy  NEEV&'  C 
-nch  -nsh  J 
-nd-  -n-  when  a  consonant  is  added  to 

such  as  end  in  'nd  J 
neap  NEPE  neep  J 
near  niir  W,  P,  C,  M,  J 
need  niid  C 
negro  nee-gro  J 
neigh  nsei  P 

neighbour  nserbor  nee-bor  P 
neither  nEEdh-ar   nadh-er  barbare   C, 

nadh-ar    e    feminin     M,     nai'dher 

needh-ar  J 


nephew  nee-fin,  neviu  J 

nether  needh'er  J 

neuter  neu-ter  rectius,  quidam  niu-ter  "W, 

neu-ter  P 
new  nyy,  neu  rectius,  quidam  niu  "W, 

niu  P,  nm  J 
none  noon  "W 
nor  nAr  C 
North  Noor  J 
Norwich  Nori'dzh  J 
nostril  nos-trel  J 
notable  nAt-sebl  C 
notary  noo'tan  C 
nought  noot  P,  noft  sometimes  J 
nourish  nar-e'sh  C 
now  nan  J 
-«te  -ns  J 
nunchion  nan-shen  J 


0 

oaf  AUF  AWF  oof  may  be  AAF  J 
oatmeal  at-miil  ou  court  M 
oats  oots,  wats  barbare  C 
obey  obsei  P,  oobEE-  C 
obeysance  obserssens  P 
oblige  obliidzh'  J 
obscene  obseen-  J 
ocean  oo'shsen  C,  J 


ogre  AUGRE  oo'gar  may  be  AA'gar  J 

oil  ail  "W,  ail  =  I'll,  isle  C 

ointment  aint-ment  C 

Olave  QHv  J 

old  oold,  nonnunquam  ould  "W,  ould  P, 

oould  J 
-om  -am  C 
-on  -an  C 
once  wsens,  wsenst  as  in  Shropshire  and 

some  parts  of  Wales  J 
one  oon  W,  C,  wsen  J 
onion  an-jan,   and  in  similar   words, 

-ion  =  jan  C,  an-  jan,  sometimes  an-  an  J 
only=onnly  oon-K  M,  J 
opinion  opnran,  pm-  jau  by  the  vulgar  J 
-or  -ar  C 

ordinance  ornsens  J 
ordinary  or-nar»  J 


osier  =  ojer  oo-znar  M 
ostrich  ESTRICH  es-tre'dzh  J 
ostler  HOSTLER  os-lar  often  J 
ought  oot  P,  AAt  C,  =at  AAt  M 
-owr=-uur,  -er,  -ar  J 
-ous  -uus  -us  -es  -as  J 
out  aut  C 
over  oor  J 
owe  (oo)  C 
owJ  aul  W 
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pageant  psedzlrui  J 

pain  pEEn  C 

pale  psesel  "W 

pall-mall  pel-mel  J 

palm  pAAm  J 

Palmer  PAA'mar  J 

panch  pAAntsh  J 

papal  psese-psel  C 

paper  pEEp-ar  C 

parade  pereed-  J 

parliament  pserlsement  C,  E,  sometimes 

pserlement  J 
parsley  prers-h'  P 
pasquil  pses'kil  J 
pass  pees  C 
past  paesest  C 
pasture  pses-tar  =  pastor  C 
pate  pEEat  C 
path  psefeth  C 

Paul's  church  =  Pols  Poolz  M,  Poolz- 
tsbartsb  Poles-church  E,  Pooulz,  Poolz, 
may  be  PAA!Z  J 
paunch  PAWNCH  pAAntsh  C 
pea  pii  W 

pear —pair  psecer  une  poire  M 
pearl  pEErl  C 
pedant  pee'dsent  J 
penal  pee-nsel  J 
penny—  peny  peire  M 
pennyworth  perrartb  pen-urth  E,  pair- 

wartb,  peirartb  J 
pension  =pennchonn  peirsban  M 
people  piip'l  P,  C,  pep-1  piip-1  J 
perceive  perseev  e  masculin  M 
perfect  paerfet  sometimes  paerfekt  J 
periwig  paerwe'g  J  e  en  ai  M,  per  wig 

periig-  J 

perjury  pardzhan  J 
perpetual  parpet-sel  sometimes  J 
Peter  Pirtar  J 

Pharaoh  Faese-rseoo  P,  Feeroo  J 
phlegm=fleme  flern  M,  C,  flem,  may  be 

fleg-am  J 
phoenix  fee'ntks  J 
phrenetic  PHRENTIC  frsen'tz'k  J 
phthisick  tis'ik  J 
piazzas  pisese'tshez  J 
picture  ptk'tar  =  pickt   her  C,=picter 

avec  efeminin  familier  M 
Piedmont  Pii-mont  J 
pillow  pt'l-u  P 

pipkin  pz'b'km  occasionally  J 
piquant  pzk'sent  J 
pique  piik  J 
piquet  pe'ket*  J 
piteous  pzt'ios  M 
poem  POEME  poeem*  J 
point  pmnt  paint  C 
poise  paiz  sometimes  J 
poison  pwiz-n  paiz-n  C, paiz-n  sometimes^ 


pott  pool  nonnunquam  poul  "W,  pwul  C 

poltroon  paltruuir  poltruun*  J 

poniard  pan- jard  J 

Pontius  PAirsias  Wk,  Pou-shuus  J 

pontoon  pontuun-  J 

pour  paur  —power  C 

poulterer  p^<tll•t^r^r  C 

poultice  PULTESS  pooul'tz's  J 

poultry  pwul'trz  C 

pleasure    plee-zyyr    W,    plez-iur    P, 
plezlrar  C,  plesh-ar  J 

j!?oor  puu-er  sometimes  J 

porcellane  par-selsen  J 

portreve  poort'ree  poort'rii  J 

possible  pAs-sebl  facilitatis  causa  C 

postscript  poo'skn'p  o/"^w  J 

j!?o^  pwot  nonnunquam  W 

pother  padh'ar  J 

pottage  porsedzh,  some  write  porridge  J 

potsherd  POTSHEARD  pAt'shEErd  C 

plain  plEEn  C 

plaited  plEEt-ed  P 

plane  plEEan  C 

plausible     plAUZ'^bl,    plAAz-«bl    negli- 
gent er  C 

pleurisy  pleirnsi'  P 

plevin  pleevm  J 

plough  PLOW  plau  C,  ploo  J 

praise  prseiz  W,  preiz  preez  ncgligenter  C 

prance  prAAns  J 

prayer  preer  C 

pre-  pree-  J 

prebendary  preb'end  J 

precise  prisaiz-  C 

prefer  prifai-  C 

pressure  presh'ar  J 

prey  prsei  P 

priest  pre'st  (?)  J 

Priscian  Prz'sb-gen  J 

prophesy  provesai  J 

prove  prav  P,  pniuv  C,  M 

provision  proovtzh'an  C 

prowl  PROLL  prooul  J 
ps-  s-  J 

psalm  sAAm  C,  J 

psalm  SAAm.  J 

pt-  t-  J 

Pugh  Piu  J 

pull  pwl  C,  pul  M,  J 

pulley  pul-e  P 

punctual  paqk-tsel  sometimes  J 

pursue  parsbuir  J 

pursuit  parsbuut'  J 

puss  pus  M 

Q 

quality  kwseKtz  C 

qualm  kwAAm  C,  kwAAm  en  a  long  M,  J 

quart  kwAArt  en  a  long  M 

question  kwest-zbn  P 

quodlibet  kod'h'bet  J 

quoif  koif  J 

65 
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quoit  koit  J 
quota  koo'tse  J 
quote  koot  C,  J 
quoth  kootb  J 
quotidian  kottd'/aen  J 

E 

Rachel  Kfeartshel  W 

raddish  rvd-ishfacilitatis  causa  C 

raisins  reez-ns  P,  r^z-ns  =  rmsows  C,  = 

rezins  reez-inz  M,  reez-ans  J 
JtoJpA  Kaesef  .Zta/<?  E,  KAA£  J 
rarity  rseseriti  C 
rg-  ree-  J 
-re  =  -er  ar 
read  riid  P 

r£ff<Z  reed  lego  W,  riid  %o  C 
Reading  Reed'i'q  J 
reason  reez-n  o  se  mange  M,  J,  E,  the 

last  writes  f  reas'n ' 
receive  reseev-  W,  P,  TESEEV  C,  reseev 

e  masculin  M,  reeseev  J 
receipt  reseet  P,  reeseet  J 
reckless  REACHLES  rEk-lEs  ?  C 
recipe  res-«pe  J 
recruit  rikrmt  C 
red  rad  e  feminin  M 
refuse  rifiuz-  verb  P 
regard  =  regaird  reaserd.'  M 
rehearse  rmEErs-  C 
reign  reen  J 

reinaaae  reemgseaedzh'  M 
reins  reenz  J 
relinquish  rih'q^'sti  J 
remove  rimav  P 
rencounter  rsenkauirtar  J 
rendezvous  rsen-divuuz  ran-dy-vooz  E, 

raen-devuu  J 
renew  riim'u  J 
reprint  reeprtnt  M 
rere  reer  J 

rereward  riir-waerd  P 
resurrection  resarek-siAn  "Wk 
restauration  restarsearshan  J 
retch  REACH  retsh  J 
reward  rewArd-  a  comme  enfranqais  M 
rheum  rmm  C 
riband  re'b'sen  J 
Richmond  Rz'tsh-man  J 
right  rait  Wk 
righteous  rartias  rai'teas  J 
rind  rain  J 
risque  rizg  J 
roas£  ROST  roost  C 
roastmeat  roos-meet  J 
roll  rool  nonnunquftm  roul  \V,  rtml  C 
7?ome  Ruum  P,  Kuutn  =  ro0w,  different 

from  roam  C,  M,  J 
rott^A  raf,  W,  C,  M 
royal  rai-sel  abusively  J 
rupture  rap-tar  C 


S 

sabbath  sob'oth  abusively  J 
saffron  seef'arn  C,  E,  M 
said  sE&facilitatis  causa  C,  sed  seed  J 
saints  sseints  Wk 
salad  ssel'et  J 

Salisbury  SARISBURY  SAAlz'bert  J 
salt  sAAlt  P,  C 

saltcellar  SALTSELLER,  SAAl-seler  J 
saltpetre  sAAl'pii'ter  J 
salmon  sAAm'an  C,  ssenran  J 

Salve  S8D8BV  P,  SAAV  C,  J 

same  saesem  W 

sanders  sAAirdarz  J 

Saviour  seese 'vwiir  P 

saw  SAA  C 

says  SATES  sez  facilitatis  causa  C 

scaffold  sksef-ol  J 

sceptic  SCEPTICK  skep'tik  J 

scene  =  scene  seen  M,  J 

schedule  sked'iul  P,  J,  sed'al  sed-dul  E, 

sed'iul  J 
scheme  skeem  J 
schism  sz'z'm  C,  J 
scholar  skol'ard  abusively  J 
scold  skoold,   nonnunquam  skould  W, 

skould  P,  skwuld  C 
scoundrel  skairdrel  C 
scourge  skardzb.  P,  C,  skwardzb  facil. 

causa  C,  skardzb  ou  =  o  court  M,  J 
scourse  skuurs  permuto  C 
scream  skreem  C 
scrivener  skre'vnar  P 
scroll  skrmild  C 

scrupulous  skreu'ipelds  facilitatis  causa  C 
scummer  sktm'ar  barbare  C,   —skimer, 

skim-ar  M 
se-  see-  J 
sea  sii  W,  see  C 
seal  seel  W 
search  seertsb  C 
sear  siir  C 
scarce  sEErs  C 
season  seez~n  C,  seez'n  J 
seat  seet  W 
seen  sin  J 
seise  SEEZ  C,  J 
seive  seev  J 

seize  seez,  nonnulli  sseiz  "W,  seez  P,  M 
seraglio  sersesel  'ioo  J 
serene— serene  sereen*  M 
serge  SEARGE  saerdzb  P 
sergeant  sserdzbejaent  P 
Sergius  Serdzbuus  J 
serous  see'ras  J 
servant  seervaent  e  en  ai  M 
service  saervz's  barbare  C 
sevennight=senit  sen-it  M,  sen-ait  J 
shadow  sbsed-u  P 
shall  sbAl  Wk,  sbAAl,  sianum  modi  C, 
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shalm  shAAm  C,  J 

shambles  shAAirrblz  J 

she  shii  P,  C,  M,  J 

shear  shEEr  C 

shears  shiirz  C,  M 

shepherd  shEp-ard  J 

shew  shuu,  sheu  C,  shoou  shoo,  may  be 

shiu  J 

shire  shiir  C,  J 
shirt  shart  C,  shart  P,  approche  du  son 

de  notre  a  M 

shoe  shuu  P,  SHOO  shuu  C  =chou  shuu  M 
should  should  P,  shuuld  C,  shuud  J 
shoulder  shwuld'ar  C 
shouldest  shuust  J 
shovel  shaul  J 
shove  shav  J 

shrew  shreu  C,  shroo  shroou,  may  be 
shriu  J 

shrewd  shrood  shrooud  may  be  shriud  J 

Shrewsbury  shrooz'beii,    Shroouz'ben', 
may  be  Shriuz'ber«  J 

sigh  saith,  un  son  qui  approche  fort  du 
th  en  anglais  M,  sai  saith.  J 

simile  smrtle  J 

sincere  smseer1  P,  J 

-sion  -shan  J 

sir  sar  P,  C,  ser  d  peu  pres  comme  e 
ouvert  M 

sirrah  sserae  C,  sara  approche  du  son 
de  notre  a  M 

sirrup  sarap  C 

skeleton  SCELETON  skel'etan  J 

skink  BCINK  sks'qk  J 

slant  slAAnt  J 

slouch  sluutsh  J 

-sm  -sam  J 

snow  snou,  alii  snoo  "W 

snew  sneu  rectius,  quidam  sniu,  W 

*o  soo  C 

Soft  SAAft  J 

£o/*o  Soojoo-  often  J 

so«7  sail  sometimes  J 

sojourn  sadzharn*  J 

sold  sould,  «Wi  soold  "W,  sould  C 

solder  soo'dar  J 

soldier  soul' d jar  P,  soo'dzher  I  muet  M, 

SOULDIEB  soo'dzher  J 
Solms  Sooraz  J 
Solomon  SAA'lAAmon  J 
some  sam  W 
Somerset  Sanrarset  J 
somewhat  sanvset  J 
son  san  W,  Wk 

soo^  suut  P,  swt  C,  sat,  better  sut  J 
sorrow  sor'u  P 
soul  soul,  alii  sool  "W",  sool  P,  swul  C, 

sooul  J 

source  suurs  "W,  C,  M 
SOMS<?  suus  J 
Southward  Sath-wark  J 


sovereign  SOVERAIGN  savrecn  J 

Spaniard  Spsen'erd  sometimes  J 

spaniel  spseirel  C,  J 

spear  spiir  C,  M 

sphere  =  sphere  sfeer  M,  J 

spindle  spz'irl  J 

spo&7  spail  sometimes  J 

s^a^  stAAk  C 

«tam£?  stAmp  barbare  C,  stomp  abusively 

J 

stanch  stAAntsh  J 

staw?  sted  «  «?s<  contdpour  rien  M,  stiid  J 
0^/  steel  W 
«team  stiim  J 
Stephen  Stee-v'n  J 
stir  star  C,  ster  d  peu  pres  comme  e  ouvert 

-stle  -s'l  J 

Stockholm  Stok'Hoom  J 
stomach  stam-sek  J 

stao^  stad  P,  stwd  C,  stad  better  stud  J 
stoop  STOUP  stuup  C 
strange  streendzh  C 

stranger  strseirdjar  a  non  tarn  requiritur 
quam  cegre  evitatur  W,  streeirdzhar  G 
strut  stroout  abusively  J 
subtil  sat-zl  P,  =sottle  sat-'l  M,  sat'al  J 
subtility  sat'tltt  P 
succour  sak'oor  P 
sue  shuu  J 

suet  SEWET  s/u-et  C,  shuu-et  J 
suer  sh.eur=sure,  or  perhaps  smr,  as 

sh^ur  is  only  (l facilitatis  causa"  C 
sugar  shag-ar   (?)  facilitatis  causa   C, 

shuug'ar  J 
suit  siut  P,  SUTE  smt  C,  shuut  J 

suitable  smt-sebl  C 

suitor  SUTEB,  smt'er  C 

supreme  siupreem-  J 

sure  shmr  facilitatis  causa   C,=chure 
shiur  M,  shuur  J 

surfeit  sarfet  C,  sar  fat  efeminin  M 

survey  sarveei-  P 

suture  smt-ar  C 

swallow  swsel'u  P 

swear  sweer,  see  forswear  fArswwr  C 
seer  J 

sweat  svreei  C,  set  J 

Swedes  Sweedz  J 

swollen  sooln  J 

sword  sward  P,  suurd  C 

sworn  suurn  C,  soorn  J 

syncope  sz'q'kope  J 

syntagm  sm'tsem  J 

system  SYSTEME  s/steem4  J 


table  tEEb-1  C 
tail  tBBl  C 
Talbot  TAA-bat  J 
tale  tEEal  C 
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talk  tAAk  rectius  taelk  W 

Tangier  Tandzheer  Tandzhiir  J 

taper  tEE-par  C 

tar  tser  C 

tare  =  ta  ire  tasser  M 

tares  tEEorz  C 

tart  tsesert  C 

taunt  tAAnt  P,  C,  J,  taent  J 

tassels  tAA-selz  en  a  long  M 

tea  THE  A  tee  J 

teal  teel  W 

tear  tEEr  lacero,  tiir  lacryma  C 

te«w  tiim  J 

teem  teers  J 

temptation  temptses'iAn  Wk 

ten  =  tinn  ten  M 

te«<tf  tee-net  J 

tenure  tEn-ar  =  te«or  C 

terrene  tereen-  J 

terrible  tEreebl  facilitates  cattsa  C 

Thames  Temz  J 

<A«tf  dhAt  0«  a  court  M 

MiVrf  thard  Wk 

thither  — deder  dhadlrar  e  feminin  M 

the  dhee  C,  dhe  J 

Thebes  Theebz  J 

their  dheer  J 

Theobald  Thee-obseld  P 

there  dheer  J 

these  dheez  "W,  J 

*A<;*/  dhsei  P 

Thomasin  Tonrzm  J 

thought  fhoot  P 

thousand  thwuz'n  C 

threepence  =  thri-pmnst\ir.ipinsfamilier 
M,  threp-ens  J 

thresh  thrwsh  barbare  C 

through  throo  J 

thwart  thart  J 

^Ayw^=taira  M,  J 

ti-  ante  vocalem  sh  C 

tierse  tErs  C 

tinder  ten'dar  barbare  C 

-^'ow  -shan  J 

tissue  ti'sh'uu  J 

^o  tuu  M 

tobacco  TABACO  abusively  sounded  some- 
times with  an  (o,'  tobsek'o  tabsek'8 
J 

toil  tail  W,  toil  toil  C 

told  tould  P,  toould  J 

toll  tool,  nonnunquam  taul  W 

tomb  tuum  C,  M,  J 

took  tak,  better  tuk  J 

torture  tor -tar  tor-ter  C 

<ow<?A  tuutsli  tatsh  J 

tough  taf  W,  too  J 

toward  tairserd  P 
towel  taul  J 
to#s  toiz  "W 
trqffiqw  trajf'ig  J 


transient  =  traingient  trsen'zhient  M, 
trsen-zhent  C,  trsen'shent  J 

travail  traveel  P 

traveling  trsevieq  J 

treasure  tresb'ar  J 

treble  treebi  J 

trifle  trai-f  1  W 

triphthong  TRIPTHONG  trep'thoq  J 

troll  TROWL  trooul  J 

trouble  trabl  C,  J 

trough  trof  W,  troo  ou  =  o  un  peu  long 
M,  J 

trowel  trnrel  barbare  C 

true  tnu  C 

truncheon  tran-shiin  J 

trundle  tran'l  J 

turquoise  tark^z-  ?  J 

twang  tseq  J 

Tweed  TWEDE  Twiid  J 

two  tuu  C 

twopence  —  topins  tap 'ens  familier  M, 
tap-ens  J 

tune  tyyn  W 

Tyre  tai-ar  C 

IT 

w,  la  prononciation  commune  de  Vu 
voyelle  en  Anglois  est  la  meme  qu'en 
franc. ais  (supra  p.  182)  iu  M 

ugly  OTJGLY  ag-lt  P 

-um  -um,  may  be  -am  J 

uncouth  ankuuth-  C,  ankatlr  J 

up  ap  C 

uphold  apoould'  J 

upholster  pooul'ster  pooul'sterer  J 

up  to  Ap  tu  barbare  C 

-ure  -ar  C,  -er  ar,  may  be  sounded  -iur  J 

us=eus  as  M 

use = yuse  jiuz  pas  du  bel  usage  M 

useless  jmz'les  barbare  C 

usual  nrzhtfuael  C,  =4;'w«?iuzli'iu8el  M 

usury  seuz'Qre  barbare  C 


valley  vseH  P 

vanquish  vseq-kz'sh  J 

vapour  VEEp-ar  C 

vary  VEEri  C 

vault  VALT  vAAt  a  leap  J 

vaunt  vAAnt  C,  J 

veil  veel  J 

vein  vsein  P,  VEEU  ei  comme  en  franco's 

M,  veen  J 

vengeance  ven'dzhe;gens  P 
venison  ven-zon  P,  ven-zn  M,  ven-zan  J 
venue  VENEW  vee-niu  J 
verdict  vaerd/kt  ver-dait  J 
verjuice     var'dzhe's     P,     var'dzh/s    C, 

vser-dzhes  E,  J 
vial  vai-AAl  P 
victuals    ve't'lz   facilitatis   causa    C,= 

vittles  vz't'lz  M,  vit'alz  v?'t-alz  J 
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view  vyy  "W",  ve'u  C 

villain,  vil'sen  ai  comine  en  villain  M, 

an  exception  to  his  rule 
villany  \il-ni  J 
virgin  vardzhm  J 
virtue  vartyy,    a   wow   taw  requiritur 

quam  cegre  evitatur,  W 
viscount  vai-kaunt  J 
vision  viz-ion  P 
voyage  varsedzh  wye-age  E 
volatile  val'aete'l  J 
vouch  vuutsh  J 
vouchsafe  vuutsaesef  J 
voyage  varsedzh  abusively  J 
vulgar  vul'gar  J 

W 

ww/er  WEEfar  C 

wwz/1  WEIF  weef  J 

wainscot  ween-zkot  P 

ivaistband  WASTBAND  wses-baend  J 

waistcoat  WASTCOAT  WEEst'koot  C 

walk  wAAk,  rectiuswselk  W,  WAAk  C,  J 

wallow  wsel'oo  P 

Walter  WAA'tar  J 

wane  WEEH  C 

ivar  wAAr  C 

warden  wAArd'n  C 

warm  wAArm  C 

warren  wAArn  C 

was  WAZ  C,  WAZ  en  a  court  M 

wash  WAsh  en  a  court  M 

ICasteful  WASTFTJL  WEESt'M  C 

watch  wAAtsh  WAtsh   C,   WAtsh  en  a 

court  M 
water  WAA'tar  C,  =oudter  wAA'tar  M, 

WAA'tar  J 
wattle  WATLE  wAAt'l  C,   wAt''l  en  a 

court  M 

we  wii  P,  M,  C,  J 
weal  weA  C 
wean  wmi  C 
wear  weev  C 

weary  wers'  P,  wii-r<,  war'<?  barbare  C 
Wednesday  "Wenz'dsei  P,  wenz-dee  M,  J 
weight  wseit   P,   \VEEt    ei    comme    en 

franqais  M 

were  *wee?  =  wear  C,  weer  J 
Westminster  AVes'mastar  J 
wh  =  hou  wh  M 
iv hat  whAt  en  a  court  M,  wset,  better 

whaet  J 

when  =  hoinn  wht'n  M.,yfen,better  when  J 
tv hence  =  hoinnce  whms  M 
where  wheer  J 
ivherry  WHIRRY  whar-e  C 
ivhether  whadlrar  barbare  C,  wheedh-ar 

whey  whsei  P 
whit  Hwtt  =  F. 
widow  wz'd'U  P 


we'^  we'l,  wal  barbare  C 

w/«o  whu  Wk,  whuu  P,  HUU  C,  J 

whole  Hool  W,  J 

whom  wham  P,  mmm  C,  J 

whoop  Huup  imp  J 

whore  nuur  P,  C,  J 

whortle  Hurt'l  J 

whose  HUUZ  J 

Winchcomb  Wmsh'kam  J 

wind  waind  ventus  C 

wield  WEILD  waild  J 

willow  w/l-u  P 

Wiltshire  Wil-shir  J 

windmill  wnrnul  J 

wine  wain  C 

Windsor  Wm-zar  J 

winnow  wziru  P 

with  w^th  cum,  wath  barbare  C 

wooffood  J 

woe  wuu  =  w>00  C 

wolf  wwlf  waif  C,  ulf  J 

woman  wanvsen  P,  E,  urn-sen  J 

womb  wuum  C,  M,  uum  J 

women  wii-men  P,  wmren  C,  =ouimenn 

wtm*en  M,  winren  J 
wonder  Avwnd-ar  wan'dar  C 
wo-  o-  im-  u-  J 
woo  WOE  uu  J 

wood  wad  P,  wwd  C,  wad,  better  ud  J 
woof  waf,  better  uuf  J 
wool  wal  P,  WM!  C,  wal,  better  ul  J 
Woolstead  Us-ted 

Worcester  Wuust'ar,  Wast-ar,  CTst-ar,  J 
word  ward  J 
world  warld  P 
worldling  warKq  J 
worldly  war-It  J 
worn  wuurn  C 

worsted  war-sted  genus  panni,  wast'Ed 
facilitatis  causa  C,  =  ousted  wust'ed  M 
tvould  would  P,  wuuld  C,  wuud  J 
ivouldst  widst  waudst  barbare  C,  wuust  J 
wr-  r-  may  be  wr-  (?)  J 
wrestle  WRASTLE  res'l  J 
wrath  rAAth  C,  rAAth  en  a  long  M 
wristband  r/s'beend  n'z'bsen  J 
wrought  root  P,  J 

X 

Xantippe  Saent?'p-i  J 


ye  jii  P,  J 

yea  jii  W,  C,  JAA  rustic,  jee  jii  ii  J 

year  jiir  P.  J,  iir  J 

yeast  jiist  iist  J 

yellow  jsel'O  J 

yeoman  yem-aen  y  em -man  E,  jee'mcen 

jii-msen  ii-mfen  by  many  J 
yes  jiis  M,  *'s  J 
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yesterday  wrterdee  J  young  jaq  C 

yet  jot  efeminin  M,  it  J  your  jeur  C 

yield  YEILD  iild  J  youth  jiuth  P,  Jtuth  C,  sQth  J 

y  oik = yelk  jelk  M,  jook  J 

yonder  jairdar  J  Z 

yow  Jni,  JAU  barbare  C  zedoary  zed-sere 

2.  WORDS  LIKE  AND  UNLIKE. 

Lists  of  this  kind  ought  to  supply  the  place  of  an  investigation 
into  the  puns  of  the  xvn  th  century,  comparable  with  that  already 
given  for  Shakspere  (supra  p.  920).  But  their  compilers  had  so 
much  at  heart  the  exigencies  of  the  speller,  that  they  often  threw 
together  words  which  could  never  have  been  pronounced  alike,  but 
were  often  ignorantly  confused,  and  they  sometimes  degenerated 
into  mere  distinguishers  of  words  deemed  synonymous  which  had 
no  relation  in  sound.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  Price's 
lists,  in  which  like  and  unlike  words  are  all  heaped  together  in 
admirable  confusion.  Cooper  is  the  most  careful  in  separating 
words  which  were  really  sounded  exactly  alike  from  those  nearly 
alike,  and  those  absolutely  unlike.  But  the  earliest  collection,  and 
in  many  respects  therefore  the  most  important,  is  that  by  Richard 
Hodges.  The  full  title  is : 

A  special  help  to  Orthographic  :  or,  the  True- writing  of 
English.  Consisting  of  such  Words  as  are  alike  in 
sound,  and  unlike  both  in  their  signification  and 
"Writing  :  As  also  of  such  Words  which  are  so  neer 
alike  in  sound,  that  they  are  sometimes  taken  one  for 
another.  Whereunto  are  added  diverse  Orthographical 
observations,  very  needfull  to  be  known.  Publisht  by 
Richard  Hodges,  a  School-Master,  dwelling  in  South- 
wark,  at  the  Midle-gate  within  Mountague- close,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  such  as  do  affect  True- Writing. 
London,  printed  for  Richard  Cotes.  1643.  4to.  pp. 
iv.  27. 

In  this  the  exact  and  approximate  resemblances  are  distinguished, 
and  at  the  conclusion  the  author  has  given  a  few  instances,  un- 
fortunately only  a  few,  of  various  spellings  of  the  same  sound, 
when  not  forming  complete  words.  These  are  reproduced,  together 
with  some  "extracts  from  his  orthographical  remarks,  which  relate 
more  strictly  to  orthoepy.  He  had,  like  most  such  writers,  in- 
dividual crotchets  both  as  to  spelling  and  sound,  and  had  an  in- 
tention, probably  never  carried  into  effect,  of  treating  orthoepy,  as 
shown  by  a  short  table  of  sounds  with  which  he  closes  his  brief 
work.  Many  of  his  instances  are  entirely  worthless,  but  it  was 
thought  better  to  reproduce  them  all,  marking  with  an  asterisk 
those  to  which  more  attention  should  be  paid,  and  to  gain  space  by 
simply  omitting  his  verbal  explanations,  where  they  were  not 
absolutely  necessaiy,  or  did  not  present  an  interest  of  some  kind. 
Nothing  has  been  added,  except  a  few  words  in  square  brackets  [], 
and  the  original  orthography  is  reproduced. 
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Owen  Price's  list  has  also  been  given  complete,  but  the  explana- 
tions have  been  similarly  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
of  Cooper's  chapter  on  the  subject  has  been  reprinted,  restoring 
only  the  position  of  some  words  which  had  been  accidentally  mis- 
placed. His  orthography,  which  was  also  designed  as  a  model,  has 
been  carefully  followed. 

I.  Richard  Hodges' s  List  of  Like  and  Unlike  Words. 

1.  Such  words  as  are  alike  in  sound  and  unlike  both  in  their 
signification  and  writing,  are  exprest  by  different  Letters,  in  these 
examples  following: 

A.  cal    (call),     caul.       *  course,     corpse 

assent,  ascent,  a  sent  or  savour,  a 
peece  to  shoot  withall,  a  piece,  apiece. 
a  loud,  allowed,  aloud,  aught,  ought, 
air,  heir,  an  arrow,  a  narrow,  an  eye, 
a  nigh,  an  I.  a  note  an  oat-cake.  *a 
notion,  an  ocean.  *  annise,  Agnes  a 
woman's  Christen  name,  an  idle  person, 
Anne.  Alas,  a  laf  (lasse)  or  a  Maid. 
altar,  alter,  a  ledge,  alledge.  a  lie, 
allie.  a  light,  alight,  a  lot,  allot,  a 
loan,  alone,  a  lure,  allure,  adieu,  a 
due  debt,  he  adjoyn'd  me  to  do  it, 
ajoyn'd-&tQQ\.  a  judge,  adjudge.  *assoon 
as  she  came  in,  she  fell  into  a  swoun. 
awl,  al  (all},  assault,  a  salt-eel,  as- 
signe,  a  signs,  attainted,  a  tainted 
piece  of  flesh,  attired,  a  tired  jade. 
a  mate,  to  amate  or  daunt,  a  maze, 
amaze,  a  rest,  arrest,  a  pease  blossom, 
appease,  a  peal,  appeal,  a  tract,  attract, 
abbetter,  a  better  colour  than  the  other. 

*  appear,  a  peer.    *a  wwY-player,  await, 
a  weight,    awry,  a  wy-mouthed  Plaise. 
a  queint  discourse,  acquaint. 

B 

to  bow  the  knee,  bough.  *if  you  be 
comne  so  soone,  become.  *  boughs,  boweth, 
bowze.  brows,  browze.  Barbaric  a 
countrey,  Barbara,  barberie  fruit. 
*Bmte  a  man's  name,  brute,  bruit,  to 
haul  in  speaking,  Baal,  a  bal  to  play 
with.  Bal  a  man's  name  (Ball,  ball], 
*bad,  bade.  *bead,  Bede.  beaker,  Becher, 
the  hawk  did  beak  herself,  beer,  Mere. 
*a  straw-fom,  Sud-^wn/,  Canter-  bury, 
etc.  by,  buy.  *board,  bor'd.  *bill"d, 
build,  bolt,  to  boult  meal,  bred,  bread. 
*beholding,  beholden.  *a  coney -burrow, 
borough,  coney  -  burrows,  boroughs. 
*blue,  blew. 

c 

*  Cox,   cocks,   cocketh   up  the   hay. 

*  coat,     sheep-06&?,     quote.        *  Cotes, 
coats,  quoteth.     *dame,  claweth,  claws. 


* courses,  courseth,  corpses, 
could,  collar,  choler.  a  culler  of  apples, 
a  colour,  cousin,  cozen,  council,  counsel. 
*common,  commune,  cockle  and  darnel, 
cochle-^ael.  champion,  the  champain 
field.  * choose,  cheweth.  a  crue  or 
company,  the  cock  crew,  did  chase, 
the  chace.  *you  come,  he  is  comne. 
crues  or  companies,  a  cn<se  or  pot.  a 
crwtfJ  master,  wrought  with  crewel, 
consent,  concent  of  music. 

D 

*dam,  to  damne.  *  fallow-^/,  <&ar 
friend,  cfc^p,  Diep  a  town  so  call'd. 

*  diverse  men,  skilful  divers.     *a  ^otf, 
his  cake  is  dough,  descension,  dissension, 
dollar,  dolour,     dolphin,  the  daulphine 
of  France,    the  deviser  of  this,  multiply 
the  quotient  by  the  divisour. 

E 

* Easter,  queen  Hester.  *  John  Eaton 
hath  eafm,  a  scholar  of  Aeton.  eight, 
ait  (islet).  *  earn,  yern.  emerods, 
emeralds,  exercise,  exorcise.  *I  tf«£ 
my  meat  to-day,  better  than  I  ate  it 
yesterday. 

F 

did  feed,  was  /<?#'<?.  *your  fees,  she 
/<^A.  I  would  fain,  she  did  feign. 
did  jtf/z<fo,  were  ^W.  felloes,  fellows. 
Philip,  fillip,  the  /oW,  hath  foaVd. 
fore  -  tel,  /owr  -  fold,  forth,  fourth. 
*furze,  furreth,  furs,  foul,  fowl. 
Francis,  Frances.  *freeze,  friese-jerkin, 
skeefreeth  him.  *to  kil  &flea,  to  flay 
of  (off)  the  skin,  fleas,  flcaeth,flayeth. 
to  fleer,  a  flee'r  away,  flour,  flower. 

*  flour  s,  floureth. 

G 

I  guest,  a  very  welcome  ghest.  a 
ghost,  thou  #0'*£.  *  jests,  gents,  jesteth. 
*o-s.-ffals,  the  ymfo,  he  gaukth.  *a 
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gage  or  pledge,  to  gawge  a  vessel,  a 
gilt-cup,  guilt,  groan,  vtel-grotven.  to 
glister,  a  clyster,  a  guise,  Mr.  Guy's 
man. 


A#r£,  heart.  *a  A«r<?  heart,  I  heard 
his  voyce.  *hare,  hair,  hie,  high, 
heigh-ho,  thou  /«'<?s£,  the  highest  fourm. 
hide,  she  hied.  *make  haste,  why  hast 
thou  done  it?  hole,  whole.  *holy, 
wholly.  the  hollow,  to  whoop  and 
hollaw.  *home,  whom,  a  holme  tree. 
homes,  Holmes.  *I  Aojt?e  to  see,  I  holp 
him  to  do  his  work.  *hoops,  hoopeth, 
whoopeth.  him,  hymne.  *the  bread 
doth  hoar,  whore.  *  whores,  hoareth. 
his  hue,  Hughe,  hues,  Hughes.  *herald, 
Harold.  * happily,  haply. 


I,  eye.     incite,  in  sight,     inure,  in 
we,  in  your  account. 


IF 

jest,  gest.  gests,  jests,  to  jet,  &jeat- 
stone.  *  the  juice  or  sap,  a./a«00  to  bear 
up  the  boards,  a  Jakes,  Mr.  Jaques. 
gentle,  a  gentil  or  magot.  a  jointer,  a 
tool  to  work  withal,  a  woman'  $  jointure. 
*&jurdon,  the  river  Jordan. 


Mr.  Knox,  hee  knocketh  many  knocks. 
Jcennel,  the  c/tafiil.     to  fo7,  the  brick- 


the  Latine-  tongue,  a  latten-  ladle. 
*the  cow  /ow^  very  loud.  *take  the 
£?««£,  &s£  hee  bee  angry,  lemans,  lemons. 
lesson,  lessen.  *litter,  the  hors-licter. 
*the  lees  of  wine,  to  leese  or  loose  ones 
labour,  leapers  that  can  leap,  lepers 
full  of  leprosie.  fo,  /ow.  lore,  lower. 
a  ^sfcr  after  evil  things,  a  bright  lustre. 
out-lawed,  laud, 


manour-house,  in  a  good  maner.  he 
hanged  his  mantle  upon  the  mantel-tree. 
Medes,  meads.  meat,  to  wete.  *a 
message,  the  messuage.  *a  meater  that 
giveth  meat  to  the  cattel,  a  corn-meter, 
a  meteor  in  the  air.  Martin,  marten. 
Mr.  Marshal,  martial.  *>none  and  be- 
wail, his  corne  was  mowen.  moe  or 
more,  to  wow^.  the  cat  did  mouse  Avell, 
amongst  the  eorn-moughs.  *hawks- 
mues,  he  mueth  his  hawk,  to  muse,  mite, 
might,  a  good  minde,  under-mined. 


Maurice  did  dance  the  morice.  *  murrain 
murion  a  head  piece,  ^millions,  musk- 
melons. 

N 

*Nash,  to  gnash,  for  nought,  the 
figs  were  naught,  nay,  neigh. 

0 

0,  oA  /  0t££.  gold-or^,  oar,  the  OMW 
of  a  debt,  oars,  owers.  *  ordure,  order, 
our,  hour,  ours,  hours. 


to  pare  the  cheese,  a  jtwr.  pause, 
paws,  paweth.  the  j^a^if  of  his  mouth, 
he  lay  upon  his  pallet.  Paul,  pal 
(pall),  parson,  person.  *  pastor,  pasture. 
*praise,  preys,  preyeth,  prayeth.  the 
common  pleas,  please.  *Mr.  Pierce  did 
pearce  it  with  a  sword,  the  scholar  did 
parse  and  construe  his  lesson.  *she 
weareth  her  patens,  letters  patents, 
pillars,  cater-piHei's.  pride,  hee  pried. 
^profit,  prophet,  the  propper  of  it  up, 
a  proper  man.  *he  hath  no  power  to 
powre  it  out. 

E 

rain,  rein,  reign.  *reins,  reigns, 
reigneth,  raineth.  a  noble  race,  did 
rase  the  wals.  the  raies  of  the  sun,  to 
raise,  ranker,  rancour,  red,  hast  thou 
read?  *a  reddish  colour,  a  radish  root. 
*reason,  raisin.  ^reasons,  reasoneth, 
raisins.  *reatn,  realm.  *  reams,  realms, 
Rhemes  the  name  of  a  place.  *Mr. 
Hice  took  a  rise,  the  rice,  rite,  right, 
write,  a  wheel- wright,  Wright.  *rites, 
rights,  wheel-wrights,  righteth,  writeth. 
*the  rine  wherein  the  brain  lieth,  the 
rinde  of  a  pomegranate,  the  river  Rhine. 
Roe,  a  roe-buck,  a  row  of  trees,  roes, 
roives,  he  roweth,  a  red-rose,  Rose. 
*\vhen  there  was  a  rot  amongst  the 
sheep,  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  hee  caught 
[misprint  for  raught  =  reached]  it  from 
of  (off)  the  shelf,  when  hee  wrought 
with  me.  *a  riding  rod,  when  I  rode. 
*1  rode  along  the  road,  hard-roe^?,  my 
daughter  Rhode,  rowed  apace,  roads, 
Rhodes.  *the  highest  room,  the  city 
of  Rome  (roume).  *round,  she  rowned 
him  in  his  ear.  *a  tiffany-rw/  (ruffe), 
a  rough  garment.  *ring,  wring,  rung, 
wrung,  hee  rued,  so  rude,  the  cheese- 
rack,  shin-wrack. 


slight,  sleight,  he  was  no  saver  in 
buying,  a  sweet-savotir.  savers,  savours, 
savourcth.  *the  seas,  to  seise.  *ceasing 
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from  strife,  ccssing  him  to  pay.  *  cease, 
cef  (cesse)  him  so  much,  seller,  wine- 
cellar.  *the  one  sutler,  was  subtiller 
than  the  other,  signe,  either  a  sewe  or 
tangent.  ^censor,  censer,  censure,  the 
third  centurie,  an  herb  centory.  *he 
did  sAtfcr  the  sheep,  in  Buckingham- 
shire.  cite,  sight,  site,  cited,  quick- 
sighted,  wel  sited.  *a  syren  or  mer- 
maid, Simon  of  Cyrene.  *a  lute  and 
a  cittern,  a  lemon  or  a  citron.  Mount- 
Sion,  a  scion  or  graf  (graffe).  *a  sink 
to  convey  the  water,  the  Cinque-'ports. 
*so,  to  sowe  the  seed,  to  seive  a  garment. 
*the  so&  of  a  shoo,  the  soule  and  body. 
*tbe  soles  of  his  shoos,  he  soleth  his 
shoos,  soules  and  bodies  bought  and  sold, 
the  shoos  were  soVd.  *very  sound,  he 
fel  into  a  swoun  [compare  assoon,  a 
swoun  above],  strait,  streight.  sloe, 
slow.  *a  sore,  hee  swore  or  sware. 
s/y,  S%A.  a  hedge  and  a  *fo70,  a  style 
or  form  of  writing,  did  soar,  the  ower. 
*to  shoot  an  arrow,  a  sute  of  apparel,  a 
s?«Y  in  law,  Shute  a  man's  sirname. 
*shoots,  sutes  of  apparel,  suits  in  law, 
shooteth,  suteth,  non-suiteth.  succour, 
bloud-  sucker,  some,  sum  (sunime). 
sun,  son  (sunne,  sonne). 


tame,  Thame.  tamer,  Thamar.  *tax, 
tacketh,  tacks.  *the  treble  and  the 
tenor,  a  tenour  or  form  of  words,  the 


tenure  whereby  a  man  holdeth  his  land. 
there,  their.  *  turkeys,  a  turquois. 
time,  thyme,  the  tide,  tied  together. 
toe,  towe.  toes,  you  tose  the  wool. 
toad,  fingred  and  toed,  he  toived  his 
barge,  tole  the  bel,  pay  tol  (toll).  I 
told  him.  I  toled  the  bel.  too,  two,  to. 
tract,  I  trackt  him.  a  treatise,  diverse 
treaties.  *I  had  then  more  work  than 
I  could  do.  thrown,  throne.  *it  was 
through  your  help  that  I  came  thorow. 
throat,  if  he  throw' t  away. 


tw'tt,  ww.  *a  wafer  or  utterer  of 
commodities,  to  venture.  *venters, 
ventures,  ventureth.  vial,  viol. 

w 

*a  way,  to  walk  in,  a  iveigh  of  cheese. 
ways,  weighs,  weigheth.  *  water, 
Walter.  *  waters,  watercth,  Walters, 
wait,  weight.  *waits,  weights,  waiteth. 
*if  you  were,  you  would  wear,  a  w*VA- 
tree,  a  witch.  *wood,  would.  *he 
wooed  her,  he  was  woode.  *a  M?fl<?  of 
straw,  wort^  to  die  withal! . 


*?/<w,  you  and  I,  Fand  I  are  vowels. 
*yews,  vse.  your,  put  this  in  ure,  a 
bason  and  ewre.  yours,  basons  and 
ewres,  he  m-ureth  himself,  yee  that 
are  wise,  yea. 


Such  words  which,  are  so  neer  alike  in  sound,  as  that  they  are 
sometimes  taken  one  for  another;  are  also  exprest  by  different 
Letters,  in  these  examples  following  : 


A 

ask,  ax,  acts.  Abel,  able,  amase, 
amace.  al-  one,  alone,  actions,  axiomes. 
arrows,  arras,  advice,  advise.  Achor, 
acre,  ant,  aunt,  accidence,  accidents, 
as,  as  (asse). 

B 

(to  play  at)  bowls,  (to  drink  in)  boles, 
baron, barren,  barrow,  borrow,  borough. 
Boyse,  boys.  bath,  bathe.  bands, 

S,ih;.beLbi^s  ^ «  fat- 

(babble),  bile,  boyl.  Bruce,  bruise, 
brewis  (brews),  brewhouse.  (the  little 
childe  began  to)  batle  (when  his  father 
went  to  the)  battel.  bore,  boar,  ar- 
rant, errand.  bowes  (and  arrows), 
boughs.  bittern,  bitter.  boasters, 
bolsters,  both,  boothe.  best,  beast, 
(your  book  is  not  so  wel)  bost,  boast, 
boots,  boats. 


copies,  copiee.  coughing,  coffin,  (when 
hee)  cough't,  caught,  coat,  cummin, 
coming,  ches  (chesse),  chests,  chaps, 
chops,  chare,  chair,  cheer,  capital, 
capitol.  currents,  currants.  conse- 
quence, consequents.  cost,  coast, 
causes,  causeys. 

D 

dun,  done,  (he  was  but  a)  dunse,  duns, 
t,  dissent,  descension, 
dissension.  discomfite,  discomfort, 
(backs  and)  does,  (one)  dose,  device, 
devise,  decease,  disease,  dust,  (why) 
dost  (thou).  dearth,  death,  deaf, 
desert,  desart. 

E 

east,  yeest.  earn,  yarn,  (you  must) 
either  (take  out  of  the  hedge  the)  ether 
(or  the  stake),  ears,  yeers.  els,  else. 
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eminent,  imminent,     even  now,  inow, 
inough.    Eli,  Ely. 


false,  fals.  froise,  phrase,  fares,  fairs. 
fens,  fence,  fought,  fault,  follow, 
fallow,  fur,  fir.  farm,  form,  fourm 
(to  sit  upon).  Pharez,  fairies,  farmer, 
former,  (a  smal)  flic  (may)  flee,  fins, 
fiends. 

G 

gallants,  gallons,  garden,  guardian. 
glaf  (glasse),  glof  (glosse).  gesture, 
jester,  (a)  jerkin,  (never  left)  jerking 
(his  horse). 


Howel,  howl,  hole.  whose,  hose, 
homely,  homilie.  hallow,  hollow, 
guef  (guesse),  ghests.  whores,  hoarse, 
horse,  his,  hif  (hisse).  hens,  hence, 
holly,  holy.  Hepher,  heifer. 


James,  jamhs.  ingenious,  ingenuous, 
impassable,  impossible,  imply,  imploy. 
it,  yet.  idol,  idle,  inough,  inow. 
eyes,  ice.  Joice,  joys. 

K 

know,  gnaw,  known,  gnawn.  knats, 
gnats. 

L 

lines,  loyns.  lowe,  low.  lower,  (why 
do  you)  lowre.  (the)  lead  (was)  layd, 
(he)  led.  (the)  leas  (were  added  to 
his)  lease,  lies,  lice,  loth,  loathe. 


M 

Marie,  marry,  marrow,  morrow,  mines, 
mindes.  mince,  mints,  mif  (misse), 
mists,  (to)  mowe,  (a)  mough  (of  corn), 
maids,  meads,  mower,  more,  moles, 
moulds,  myrrhe,  mirth,  (a)  mouse, 
(barley)  moughs.  morning,  mourning, 
(hawks-)  mues,  (a)  muse,  mistref 
(niistresse),  mysteries. 

1ST 

neither,  nether,  nones,  nonce,  needles, 
needlef  (needlesse).  (his)  neece  (did) 
neese.  never,  neer. 

0 

once,  ones,  owner,  honour,  ought, 
oft.  owne,  one,  on. 


pare,  peare.  patens,  paterns.  patients, 
patience,  pullen,  pulling,  passable, 
possible,  pens,  pence,  pease,  peace, 
plot,  plat,  principal,  principle,  (to) 
powre  (out),  (the)  poore.  prince, 
prints.  Princes,  princef  (princesse). 
place,  plaise.  past,  paste,  presence, 
presents,  price,  prise,  puls,  pulse, 
prose,  prowef  (prowesse).  pearce,  peers. 
Pilate,  pilot,  plot,  plat  (of  ground), 
parasite,  paricide.  poplar,  popular, 
promises,  premises.  please,  plays, 
poles,  Pauls  (steeple),  playd,  plead. 

II 

reed,  reade.  wrought,  wrote,  rote, 
rase,  raise,  rasour,  raiser,  rat,  rot. 
real,  ryal,  royal,  reverent,  reverend, 
wroth,  wrath,  rathe. 

S 

(when  they  had  filled  their)  sives 
(with  onions  and)  cives.  sithes,  sighes. 
science,  scions,  signet,  cygnet,  cypref- 
(trees),  cipers  (hatbands),  ciphers,  sirra, 
.surrey,  sowe  (seed),  sow  (and  her 
pigs),  sower,  sowre  (grapes).  Sows, 
sowse.  sores,  sourse.  sleaves,  sleeves, 
seeth,  seethe,  say,  sea.  sex,  sects, 
steed,  stead,  slowe,  slough,  spies, 
spice,  saws,  sause.  sense,  sents.  seas, 
cease,  seizing,  ceasing,  (why  do  you 
wear  out  your)  shoos  (to  see  the) 
shewes  ?  society,  satietie.  sloes, 
sloughs.  Sir  John  (sent  for  the)  sur- 
geon (chirurgion).  Cicelie,  Sicilie. 
Cilicia,  Silesia,  sheep,  ship,  sins, 
since. 

T 

tens,  tense,  tents,  tenths.  tongs, 
tongues.  trough,  trophic.  tome, 
tombe.  tost,  toast,  thy,  thigh,  trope, 
troop  (troup).  thou,  though. 


volley,  valley,  value,  vale,  vail,  va- 
cation, vocation.  verges,  verjuice. 
vituls,  victuals. 


wilde,  wield,  weary,  wory  (the  sheep). 
whether,  whither,  wiles,  wildes.  (they 
took  away  the  fishermens)  weels  (against 
their)  wils.  wines,  windes.  wick, 
week,  (thou)  wast,  waste,  wicked, 
wicket,  wrest,  wrist,  (the  man  that 
was  in  the)  wood  (was  almost)  woode. 
wist,  wisht. 
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Examples  of  some  words,  wherein  one  sound  is  exprest  diverse 

ways  in  writing. 
Sea-ted.,    con-m-ted,    cea-sing,   sei-zing,    s^-rious,     >&tf-va,    £tf-dar, 

Manas-s^,  Phari-s0<?,  Wool-sey,  sche-dule. 
xS^-ded,  suc-cee-ded.,  s^-lings,  over-s0-ers,  pux-sey  or  fat  men,  mer- 

cie  (or  mercy). 
/SY-nister,  sy-nagogue,   $^'-pio,   /Stfy-thian,    Cy-prian,  e«-vil,    6Vcil, 

$£-vern,  pur-m-vant. 
/Silence,  ci-ted,  quick-s/y^-ted,  sey-ning,  sa-ence,  sy-ren,  Cy-rene, 

sa-fo'-ety. 

These  syllables  aforegoing,    may  suffice,  to  give  a  taste,   of  al 
the  others  in  this  kinde. 


touch  is  to  bee  pronoun c't  short  like 
tuch. 

Ra-chel,  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
the  last  syllable  thereof  is  pronounc't 
like  the  last  syllable  in  sa-chel. 

ch  in  architect  must  not  bee  pro- 
nounc't like  k :  nor  in  any  word  be- 
ginning with  arch  ....  arch-angel .  .  . 
is  onely  excepted. 

win-der  and  wil-der  where  the  first 
syllable  in  either  of  them  must  bee 
pronounc't  long  as  in  wine  and  wile 
....  some  men  cal  the  winde,  the 
wind  ....  in  the  word  wil-der-nes, 
it  must  be  pronounc't  like  wil. 

[ea~\  short,  as  in  these  words  head, 
read,  stead,  hea-dy,  rea-dy,  stea-dy  .... 

it  is  therefore very  meet  to  put 

an  e  in  the  end  of  some  such  words,  as 
in  reade,  the  present  tense,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  short  sound  of  read,  the 
preter  imperfect  tense. 

al  words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
ending  in  this  sound  us  .  .  .  are  written 
with  ous,  but  pronounc't  like  us,  as  in 
glo-ri-ous,  etc. 

it  is  our  custom  to  pronounce  al,  like 
an,  and  to  write  it  in  stead  thereof,  as 
in  balk,  walk,  talk,  stalk,  chalk,  malkin, 
calkin,  calkers,  falcons;  as  also,  in 
almond,  alms,  halm,  balm,  palm,  calm, 


shalm,  psalm,  malmsey ;  and  in  like 
maner  in  these  words,  namely,  in  calf, 
half,  salve,  salves,  calve,  calves,  halve, 
halves  :  as  also  in  scalp,  scalps. 

the  sound  of  ee  before  some  letters  is 
exprest  by  ie  as  in  field,  shield,  JieVd, 
Priest,  piece,  grief,  grieve,  thief,  thieve, 
chief,  atchieve,  brief,  relieve,  relief,  siege, 
liege,  Pierce,  fierce,  biere,  lieutenant, 
which  is  to  be  pronounc't  like  lief- 
tenant. 

howsoever  wee  use  to  write  thus, 
leadeth  it,  maketh  it,  noteth  it,  raketh 
it,  Tpertumeth  it,  etc.  Yet  in  our  or- 
dinary speech  .  .  .  wee  say  leads  it, 
notes  it,  rakes  it,  perfwm^s  it. 

But  I  leave  this,  as  also,  many  other 
things  to  the  consideration  of  such  as 
are  judicious :  hoping  that  they  wil 
take  in  good  part,  whatsoever  hath  bin 
done,  in  the  work  aforegoing  :  that  so, 
I  may  bee  incouraged  yer  long,  to 
publish  a  far  greater,  wherein  such 
things  as  have  bin  lieer  omitted,  shal 
bee  spoken  of  at  large.  In  the  mean 
time  (for  a  conclusion)  I  have  thought 
it  good,  to  give  a  taste  thereof,  in  the 
syllables  and  words  following ;  wherein 
are  exprest  the  true  sounds  of  al  the 
vowels  and  dipthongs,  which  are  proper 
to  the  English-tongue. 


The  true  sounds  of  al  the  short 
and  long  vowels,  are  exprest  in 
these  examples. 

ad  lad,  ade  lade 
ead  lead 
eed  reed, 


ed 
id 
od 
ud 


led, 
rid, 
lod, 
gud 


ood  good     ood   food 


ide   ride 
aud  laud,    oad  load 
ude  gude 


The  true  sounds  of  al  the 
diphthongs,  are  exprest 
in  these  examples. 

day 


ai 

eu  dew 

oi  coy 

oi  coi-ness 

ou  cow 
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To  the  above  miscellaneous  remarks  of  Hodges,  may  be  added  the 
following  quotation  from  Edward  Coote's  English  Schoolmaster,  4to. 
1673,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  but  which 
seems  to  imply  some  old  scholastic  tradition  in  the  spelling  out  of 
words,  recalling  the  village  children's  celebrated  method  of  spelling 
Habakkuk  as  :  (an  iitsh  a-na  AA,  avna  bii  o*na  AA,  a  na  kii  a'na  kii, 
a*na  uu  a*na  kii.)  Probably  many  similar  traditions  were  still  in 
existence  in  the  "  dames'  schools  "  of  a  few  years  ago. 


Rob.  What  if  you  cannot  tell  what 
vowel  to  spell  your  syllable  with,  how 
will  you  do  to  find  it  ?  as  if  you  would 
write  from,  and  know  not  whether  you 
should  write  it  with  a  or  o. 

Joh.  I  would  try  it  with  all  the 
vowels  thus,  fram,  frem,  fritn,  from  ; 
now  I  have  it. 

Sob.  But  Good-man  Tay  lor  our  Clerk 
when  I  went  to  school  with  him,  taught 
me  to  sound  these  vowels  otherwise 
than  (methinks)  you  do. 

Joh.  How  as  that  ? 

Rob.  I  remember  he  taught  me  these 
syllables  thus :  for  bad,  bed,  bid,  bod, 
bud,  I  learned  to  say,  bade,  bid,  bide, 
bode,  bude,  sounding  a  bed  to  ly  upon, 
as  to  bid  or  command,  and  bid,  as  bide 


long,  as  in  abide;  bud  of  a  Tree,  as 
bude  long,  like  rude :  for  these  three 
vowels,  a,  i,  u,  are  very  corruptly  and 
ignorantly  taught  by  many  unskilful 
Teachers,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  great 
ignorance  of  the  true  writing  in  those 
that  want  the  Latin  tongue. 

Joh.  You  say  true ;  for  so  did  my 
Dame  teach  me  to  pronounce ;  for  sa, 
se,  si,  so,  su,  to  say,  sa,  see,  si,  soo,  sow, 
as  if  she  had  sent  me  to  see  her  sow  : 
when  as  se  should  be  sounded  like  the 
sea  ;  and  su  as  to  sue  one  at  Law. 

[In  a  marginal  note  it  is  added :]  Let 
the  unskilful  teachers  take  great  heed 
of  this  fault,  and  let  some  good  scholars 
hear  their  children  pronounce  these 
syllables. 


II.    Owen  Price's  Table  of  the  Difference  between  Words  of  Like  Sound. 
A  B 


Abel,  able,  abet,  abbot,  accidence, 
accident,  incident,  account,  accompt. 
acre,  dchor  the  first  valley,  the  Israel- 
ites entred,  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
acorn,  affection,  affectation,  all,  awl. 
Ale,  ail.  alley,  ally,  aim  to  level, 
alms,  aids  ough,  wo  is  me,  a  Lass, 
alias,  aloes.  Alexander,  alexanders,  or 
alixander  a  plant.  aloud,  allowed, 
altar,  alter.  Ammon,  Amnon.  ample, 
amble,  angel,  angle  to  fish  with  hook, 
and  line,  ancle,  annual,  annals,  ar- 
rowse  to  stir  up,  drrowes  darts,  ascent, 
assent,  consent,  ass,  ashes  any  fuel 
burnt  to  dust,  ash  a  tree,  ask  to  en- 
quire, acts,  ax.  asp  a  serpent  that 
kills  with  its  looks,  hasp  of  door. 
assemble,  resemble,  dissemble.  ant, 
aunt.  austere,  oyster.  awry,  airy 
windy  empty.  arrant  meer,  very, 
right,  errand  business  that  one  goes 
about,  assay  to  try,  prove,  essay  a 
trial,  attempt,  assistants,  assistance, 
ascertain  to  make  sure,  a  certain  sure. 
attach  to  apprehend,  arrest,  attdque  to 
face  about,  to  charge  with  a  ship. 
attaint,  attain. 


Babble,  bdble  a  toy  fit  for  children. 
Bachelaur  of  Arts,  bachelor  one  un- 
married, bacon,  beacon,  badge,  batch, 
bag.  bail,  bald,  bawl,  ball.  bay  a 
colour,  bay  an  harbour  for  ships,  baiz 
thin  cloth,  bates  a  garland,  or  leaves  of 
bay  tree,  bait  meant  to  allure  or  entice 
with,  make  bate  that  sets  folks  by  the 
ears,  beat  to  strike,  band  an  armie,  a 
tie,  bond  obligation,  bill,  imprisonment. 
bane  poison,  miserie,  banes  report  made 
of  matrimonie.  banner,  pannier.  Bar- 
bara a  woman's  name,  £drbarie  a  part 
of  Africa,  bdrberrie  a  tree,  bark, 
barque  a  little  ship,  battel  a  fight, 
battles  diet  in  a  College,  battlement, 
battledore,  bee,  be  is,  are.  beaver 
castor,  bever  food  eaten  between  dinner 
and  supper,  been  wast,  were,  binn  a 
hutch  to  keep  bread  in.  beer,  bier, 
bellowes,  bellies,  benefice,  benefit,  berdy 
defile,  bewray  discover,  betray,  beseech, 
besiege,  body,  baiidy.  boll  to  wash  in, 
bouls  to  play  with,  bowls  to  drink  in. 
boar,  bore  to  pierce,  bore  the  long  hole 
in  the  gun.  book  that  we  read  in,  buck 
a  deer,  buck  of  clothes  to  be  washed. 
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boult  to  range  meal  with,  bolt  a  great 
arrow,  door  bar.  bow  to  shoot  with, 
bough,  bow  to  bend,  boys  little  lads, 
buoys  great  logs  of  wood  floating  in 
the  bay  to  guide  in  the  ships,  burnt, 
brunt  an  assault,  encounter,  bury, 
berry,  buy,  by  and  by.  biggin  a  little 
coife,  begin,  boaster,  bolster  a  great 
pillow,  breach,  breeches,  breed,  bred 
that  is  reared,  bread,  brain,  brawn 
boar's  flesh,  bran. 


Cabinet,  cabin,  qualm  suddain  fit, 
calm  still,  quiet.  Gales  or  Cadiz  a  city 
in  Spain,  Callis  a  town  in  France, 
chalice,  caul  a  dress  for  a  womans 
head,  caul  of  a  beast,  call  to  name, 
cole  so  the  Scots  call  cabbage,  canons 
rules  for  men  to  walk  by,  cannon  a 
great  gun,  canon  a  Cathedral  man. 
capacious,  capable.  capital,  capital, 
carriage,  carrets  or  carots,  chariot, 
carrier  one  that  carries,  careir  a  gallop 
with  full  speed,  cavalier  a  horseman, 
caviller  a  wrangling,  captious  fellow. 
centorie  a  plant,  centurie  any  100  years 
of  the  ages  of  the  churches,  sentinel 
one  that  watcheth  in  a  garrison,  ken- 
nel, cdnnel,  chdnnel.  chattel  a  mans 
personal  estate,  cattel  tame  beasts. 
case,  cause,  censor  a  reformer  of  man- 
ners, censer  a  perfuming  pan.  chafe, 
chaff,  chance,  change,  chapters  as 
those  in  the  Bible,  chapiters  the  heads 
of  the  pillars  of  the  vail  Exod :  36,  38. 
chare  or  chore,  a  small  houshold  busi- 
ness, chear  to  make  merry,  cheer  coun- 
tenance, or  good  victuals,  chair  a  seat 
to  sit  on.  chap  a  narrow  chink,  cheap, 
champion,  campaign  large,  even  fields. 
check,  chick,  cheek  one  side  of  the  face. 
chest,  chess,  cheese,  child,  chill,  cidar 
drink  made  of  apples,  cedar,  clamour, 
clamber,  cittern  instrument  of  musick, 
citron  a  fruit,  cloy,  claw,  claws,  close, 
clasp,  claps  he  clappeth.  coat,  quote, 
cote  a  little  plat  of  inclosed  ground, 
cottage,  choler,  collar,  scholar,  collier, 
colour.  could,  cold,  cooVd.  gallop, 
collop  a  rasher  of  bacon,  comb  to  kemb 
ones  head  with,  honey-comb,  come, 
comment,  cornet  a  blazing  star,  comma, 
common  publick,  commune  to  talk,  con- 
verse together,  common  a  ground  not 
enclosed,  commons  a  scholars  allowance 
in  meat,  cumin  an  herb,  cuminseed  the 
seed  thereof.  complice  a  partaker, 
accomplish,  confits  or  confects  dried 
sweet  meats,  comfort,  considerate,  con- 
siderable, carol  a  song,  coral  a  red 


shrub  that  children  rub  their  gums 
with,  cr owner  or  coroner  that  makes 
inquest  after  a  murther,  corner  a  by 
private  place,  colonel  a  commander  of 
a  thousand,  colonie  a  plantation,  con- 
sumption, consummation,  counsel  ad- 
vice, s-e-1,  council  the  Kings  council, 
or  a  synod  of  learned  men,  c-i-1. 
course  rough,  corse  dead  body,  course  to 
go  a  hunting,  curse  to  wish  evil  to  one. 
cousin,  cozen,  currant  that  will  pass, 
as  good  money,  current  a  stream,  cor  ants 
small  raisins,  crasie  infirm,  sickly, 
erased  crackt,  distracted.  crocodile 
monster  in  the  river  Nilus,  cockatrice 
serpent  that  kills  with  its  very  smell. 
cox  a  mans  name,  cocks  do  crow. 

D 

Defection,  defect,  defer,  differ,  dia- 
mond, diadem,  diary,  dairy,  damn  to 
condemn,  dam  up  to  stop,  keep  out  the 
light,  dam  a  stopping  of  the  water 
before  a  mill,  damp  a  noysom  vapour 
out  of  the  earth,  dame  a  "mistress,  or 
any  beast  that  brings  forth  young. 
damsin  a  little  black  plum,  ddmosel  a 
brave  young  virgin,  deceased,  disease, 
decess  departure,  deer,  dear,  deitie, 
ditty,  delicate,  delegate,  demean  to 
behave,  demdin  the  means  of  a  Lord, 
or  a  Cathedral,  demand,  demure,  de- 
mur, desart  wilderness,  desert  to  for- 
sake, desert  merit.  descent,  dissent, 
decent,  desirous,  desirable,  discomfort, 
discomfit,  disge'st  to  concoct  victuals, 
digest  to  set  in  order,  dew  small  drops 
from  the  skie,  due  a  debt,  adieu,  dint 
or  dent,  din,  dine  to  eat  about  noon. 
dissolute,  desolate,  doe,  do,  dough,  daw. 
doth  as  he  doth  give,  doeth  he  maketh. 
drain,  drawn.  dray  a  sled,  draw. 
Don  Sir,  master  in  Spanish,  done,  dun. 
doest  thou  dost  make,  dost  a  sign  of 
the  second  person,  as  thou  sayest  or 
dost  say,  dust  powder. 

E 

Ear,  wherewith  one  hears,  ear  to  till 
ground,  or  to  plough,  ears  of  corn,  ere 
before,  year  12  months,  early,  yearly, 
earn,  yern  to  be  moved  to  compassion, 
yarn,  earth,  hearth,  east  where  the 
sun  riseth,  yest  barm,  ease,  egg  to  pro- 
voke, to  set  on,  egg  which  the  hen 
layeth,  edge,  hedge,  eldern  a  tree,  elder 
more  old.  Eliezer,  Eledzar.  Ambas- 
sador, embassage.  emerauld,  emeroids, 
piles,  eminent,  imminent,  encdgement, 
engagement,  epha,  ephod.  epoch,  epod 
a  sort  of  verses.  Esther,  Hester  a 
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Saxon  Idol,  Easter,  yesterday,  experi- 
ment, experience,  eyes  the  windows  of 
the  head,  ice. 


Fair,  fare,  far,  fear.  fashion 
mode,  manner  of  apparel,  fashions  or 
farsy,  running  botches  upon  horses. 
fain,  feign.  favourer,  favourite, 
felon  a  thief,  fellon  a  swelling  sore  on 
the  finger,  fiends,  fins,  findes  he  find- 
eth,  fine,  fillip,  Philip,  fiee  to  shun, 
avoid,  fiea  to  pull  off  the  skin,  fiie  a 
small  creature  that  doth  fly,  flea  a  small 
skipping  creature,  fieece  the  wooll  of 
one  sheep,  fleet  navy,  fieet  swift,  flit 
to  waver,  fiitch,  flix  or  flux  bloody 
issue,  floor,  flowr  fine  meal,  flower 
of  a  plant,  foal,  fool,  foil,  foil' d,  fold, 
foul,  fowl,  foord  a  shallow  passage  in 
a  river,  afford,  fore,  four,  forth, 
fourth,  friese  shag'd  cloth,  freese  to 
congeal.  Frier  y  where  Friers  live, 
fiery,  ferry,  froise  a  small  pan-cake, 
phrase,  furse  fine,  hairy  skins,  furz 
prickly  shrubs,  fundament,  foundation. 

G 

Gantlet  a  souldier's  buf,  or  iron  glove, 
Gantlop  two  ranks  of  souldiers  that 
scourge  a  malefactor  that  is  condemned 
to  run  between,  with  his  back  stript. 
yard  or  great  hem  of  a  garment,  guard 
a  company  of  men  that  defend  or  secure 
ones  person,  guardian  a  tutor,  or  one 
intrusted  with  a  fatherless  child,  garden 
an  inclosed  piece  of  ground,  gentiles 
heathens,  gentil  a  magot,  gentle  mild, 
generous,  tractable,  genteel  curious  in 
apparel  or  carriage,  gesture,  jester, 
gist  where  the  King  lodges  in  his 
journey,  or  progress,  jest,  glutinous, 
gluttonous,  glister,  glyster  or  clyster, 
cluster.  God,  goad,  grass,  grase  to  eat 
grass,  grace,  gray  a  colour,  grey  a 
badger,  an  earth  hog.  Greece  a  coun- 
trey,  greese  a  small  ascent,  steps  on  the 
floor,  amber greise  a  perfume,  grist  corn 
brought  to  be  grinded,  grin  to  wry 
the  mouth,  grind  to  bruise  small,  as  we 
do  corn,  groan,  grown,  guess,  guest, 
gun,  gone. 

H 

Hail  God  save  you,  hail  stones,  hale 
to  lug,  to  draw,  hair,  heir,  hare,  air, 
are  they  be.  hy  to  make  hast,  hay, 
high,  highth  loftiness,  highness,  heart, 
hart,  hartsthorn  a  long  leaved  plant. 
hartshorn  which  the  hart  bears,  here, 


hear,  heard  I  did  hear,  hard  solid, 
stiff,  herd  a  drove  of  small  cattel. 
hearing  giving  ear  to,  herring  a  seafish. 
heron  a  man's  name,  hern  a  crane. 
heathens,  heavens,  herse,  hoarse,  horse, 
hallow,  hollow,  hollo  to  bawl,  holly, 
holy,  hole,  whole,  home,  whom,  hore 
a  frizzling  frost,  whore,  hew  to  cut, 
to  fell  trees,  hue  visage,  physionomie. 
hu  and  cry,  hugh  a  mans  name. 


Jambs,  James,  idol,  idle,  jewes, 
Jewish,  juice.  imply,  employ,  im- 
postor a  great  cheater,  impositor  one 
that  takes  the  names  of  such  as  are 
absent,  or  tardy,  incite,  insight,  in- 
considerate, inconsiderable.  inn,  in. 
Joab,  Job.  Joice  a  womans  name,  re- 
joice, joist  a  little  beam  in  building. 
itch,  hitch,  its  his,  it's  it  is,  'tis  it  is. 
judge,  jugs,  judicious,  judicial. 


Keen,  ken,  kin,  kindred,     kill,  chyle, 
keel,  kiln,    knead,  need. 


Ladder,  leather,  lamb,  lame,  launce, 
to  cut  off  dead,  rotten  flesh,  lanch  to 
put  out  a  ship  from  harbour,  last  that 
they  make  shoes  upon,  last  after  all  the 
rest,  farthest,  last  to  endure,  hold  out. 
latton  tin,  Latine  Roman  language. 
leaden,  Leyden.  league,  leg,  liegeman, 
leaper,  leper,  leopard,  lease  (with  a  soft, 
s)  to  pick  up  shottered  corn,  lease  (with 
a  hard,  s)  an  indenture,  writings,  least 
smallest,  less  smaller,  lest  a  note  of  for- 
bidding, as  lest  I  chastise  you.  leaman 
concubine,  whore,  lemon  a  kind  of 
an  apple,  legion,  leyends.  liturgie, 
lethargic,  lessen,  listen,  lies  false  tales, 
lice  small,  biting  worms,  limber  weak, 
limner  one  that  draws  pictures,  limn, 
limb,  line  whereby  we  work,  or  write 
straight,  loin  flank,  hanch.  Lions  a 
town  in  France,  lion  a  fierce  beast, 
Horn  a  great  cross  beam,  letter,  litter, 
licter  a  sedan  carried  between  two 
horses,  lose  to  let  go,  to  let  slip  un- 
known, loose  (with  a  soft,  s)  to  undo,  to 
slack,  loose  (with  a  hard,  s)  debauch t, 
lewd,  lost,  loss. 

M 

Main  might,  chiefest,  main-  prize, 
suretiship,  bail,  mane  of  a  horse,  mare 
that  breedes  colts,  maior  the  chief  ruler 
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of  a  citie,  major  a  commander  by  one 
degree  higher  then  a  Captain,  more, 
moor  a  marsh,  moor  a  man's  name. 
mansion  a  chief  house  of  abode,  manchet 
a  little  white  loaf,  manner  fashion, 
manners  good  carriage,  mannour  a  great 
farm  by  heritage,  manure  to  dung  the 
ground,  map,  mop.  march  the  first 
moneth,  march  to  go  as  souldiers  go 
together,  Mars,  marsh  a  moor,  marred, 
married,  martin,  martyr,  mercer,  mer- 
chant. mace,  mass,  mast  the  biggest 
pole  in  the  ship,  maste  acorn,  meat 
food,  mete  to  measure,  meet  fit,  con- 
venient. message,  messuage,  meteor, 
metre.  might,  mite.  mind,  mine. 
mince^  mint,  minister,  minster,  min- 
strel. moat  a  deep  pond  about  a  house, 
mote  the  least  dust,  morter  made  of 
lime  and  sands,  mortar  that  we  pound 
any  spice  in.  mo  more,  mow  rick  of 
corn,  mowe  to  cut  down  hay,  or  corn. 
mountibank,  Mountague. 


Naught  bad,  naughty,  nought  no- 
thing. Nazarene,  Nazarite.  neather 
lower,  neathermost  lowest,  neither  none 
of  them.  nesh  tender,  effeminate, 
neece  ones  sister's,  or  brother's  daughter, 
nice  curious,  delicate,  nay,  neigh,  nigh. 
nonce  of  purpose,  nones  the  first  part  of 
the  moneth  in  the  Roman  accompt. 
news,  nose,  noise,  notorious,  notable. 

0 

Oar  to  row  with,  ore  metal  not 
refined,  o're  for  over,  odour  sweet 
smell,  udder  the  pap  of  a  cow.  off 
with  a  double,  f,  after  a  word  of  action, 
as  to  cut  off,  to  draw  off,  of  before  the 
word  it  belongs  to,  with  one,  f,  as  the 
fear  of  God.  one  the  first  in  number, 
own.  once,  one  s.  our,  Hour.  Ho,  o 
or  ough  a  note  of  exclaiming  or  be- 
moaning, owe. 

P 

Palate,  palliate,  pallet  a  little  low  bed 
to  be  roled  up.  paws,  pause,  pails, 
pales  kind  of  stakes,  pale  a  compass, 
appale  to  discourage,  panes,  pains. 
pattern  coppie,  patent,  pattens  wooden 
soals.  patient,  patience,  pease  a  grain 
of  corn,  poises  weights,  to  a  clock,  or 
jack,  peace,  peach,  piece  part,  peer, 
pear,  pare,  pair,  repair,  person  the 
word  man  used  with  some  reverence, 
parson  a  kind  of  minister,  pebble, 
people,  pens,  pence.  Pilate,  pilot, 
pirate,  pistol,  pestil  wherewith  we 


pound  in  a  mortar,  epistle,  pittious 
an  object  of  pittie,  pittiful  one  given  to 
pittie.  place,  plaice  a  little  broad  fish. 
plad  a  course  cloak,  such  as  the  Hi- 
landers  wear,  plat  a  small  parcel  of 
ground,  plait  to  set  the  hair  in  order, 
plot  a  dinning  design,  play  a  game,  a 
comedie,  plea  a  defence,  excuse.  Com- 
mon pleas,  please,  plush,  over-plus,  non- 
plus, pottle,  bottle,  precedent  a  pattern 
to  authorize  any  action,  precedent  fore- 
going, President  a  head  of  a  College,  or 
chief  Ruler,  price,  Pryce.  prize,  praise, 
principal,  principle,  private,  privets 
small  trees,  privie  to,  privies,  portend, 
pretend,  poor  one  in  want,  pore  to  fix 
ones  eyes,  and  mind  upon  any  thing. 
powr  to  shed,  to  throw  down,  power 
might,  pray,  prey,  pry.  puppies, 
puppets. 

Q 

Quarrel  strife  bickering,  qudrel  of 
glass,  quarrie,  querie.  quench,  quince, 
queen,  quean. 

R 

Hack,  wrack  ruine.  rays,  raise,  rise 
(with  a  soft,  s)  when  one  lifts  up  ones 
self,  rise  (with  a  hard,  s)  the  original, 
rise  a  sort  of  corn,  rase,  race,  reach 
to  fetch  a  thing  to  one,  retch  to  stretch, 
rich,  wretch,  refuge,  refuse  off-scour- 
ing, relict,  reliques.  reveal,  revel, 
revile,  rival,  rivel.  rain,  reign,  reins 
of  the  back,  reins  of  a  bridle,  raiser, 
one  that  stirreth,  rasour  that  we  shave 
with,  read  I  have  read,  red.  real, 
royal,  reverent^  reverend,  right,  rite, 
write,  roe,  row  as  slaves  do  in  a  boat, 
row  or  rew  of  trees,  raw.  Romans, 
romance.  Rome  the  chiefest  City  iu 
Italy,  rome  to  rage,  and  tear  all  before 
one,  room  a  space,  a  chamber,  rough 
ruggid,  course,  boisterous,  ruff  plaited 
together,  as  a  ruff  band,  rough-cast, 
rule,  rowel. 

S 

Sale,  sayl.  salve,  save,  same,  Psalm. 
Saviour,  savour.  Satan,  satten  smooth, 
silken  stuff,  scarce,  scars,  scent,  sent, 
school,  scull,  scholars,  scullers  little 
boats,  see,  sea  an  ocean,  sea  the  Pope's 
jurisdiction,  as  the  sea  of  Rome,  seal 
as  to  seal  a  letter,  or  writing,  tiel  to 
plaister  the  roof  of  a  room,  seasin 
possession,  season  opportunitie.  sect, 
set.  sects,  sex.  seargeant  one  that 
arresteth  men,  surgeon  chirurgeon,  that 
heales  wounds,  Sir  John  a  Knight's 
name.  share,  shear,  sheer,  shire, 
shave,  sheave  as  of  corn,  sheathe,  shive 
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a  slice  of  bread,  ciev e  that  we  winnow 
corn  with,  sheep,  ship,  shell,  shield, 
shew  a  brave  sight,  shew  to  manifest, 
shoe.  Shiloh,  Siloe,  Siloah.  shoot, 
shout,  shovel,  shole  as  a  shole  of  fishes. 
shut,  soot,  sink,  cinque  five,  cinque- 
ports  haven  towns,  sin,  sing,  sign, 
sited,  sighted,  cited  quoted,  sith  seeing 
that,  sit  he  that  we  mow  hay  with, 
seethe  to  boyle.  sledge  the  smith's  great 
iron  hammer,  slead  a  dray  that  drag 
things  in.  sloe,  slow,  smutch  to  be- 
smear, as  with  soot,  much  a  great  deal, 
vnich  to  play  the  trewant.  so,  sew. 
soar  to  flie  high  like  a  kite,  sore  a  young 
deer,  sore  painful,  tender,  galled  flesh. 
some,  summ  as  summ  total,  s-o-n  the 
father's  son,  s-u-n  the  shining  sun. 
Spaniard,  spaniel  a  shag'd  dog.  sphear 
spear,  spies,  spice,  spit,  spittle  that 
we  spit  out,  or  an  Almes  house,  stable, 
staple  as  staple  commoditie,  staple  of 
the  door,  staple  the  length  of  the  wool. 
stars,  stares  black  birds  that  do  mischief 
the  pigeons,  stairs,  stature,  statute, 
statue,  stead,  bedstead,  steed  a  stately 
horse,  steel  that  men  edge  tools  with, 
stile  a  form,  or  facultie  in  writing. 
steer  a  bullock,  steer  to  guide  a  ship. 
stood  did  stand,  stud  a  small  post  in  a 
tear  wall,  storie,  historic,  straight 
even,  quickly,  streight  a  distress,  per- 
plexitie.  succour,  sucker,  suit  to  agree 
with,  suit  in  law,  or  of  clothes,  sewet 
the  fat  of  beef,  or  mutton,  swound  to 
faint,  sound  entire,  without  flaws. 

T 

Tales,  tails,  talons,  tallies,  talent, 
taber  a  small  drum,  or  timbrel,  taper  a 
stately  wax  candle,  tar,  tares,  tears 
drops  from  the  eyes,  tear  as  to  tear 
cloth,  break,  cut.  teach,  learn,  theams 
subjects  that  we  descant  upon,  teams  of 
horses,  thither,  there,  their,  thorow  as 
to  break  thorow  all,  through  by  means 
of,  throw  to  cast,  thrush,  thrust,  thyme 
or  tyme,  a  sweet  plant,  time,  tattle, 
title,  tittle  a  point,  to  a  sign  of  a  verb, 
t-o-e  the  foot's  toe,  too,  as  too  much, 
too  also,  two,  tow.  tomb,  tome,  tongues 
languages,  tongs  a  pair  of  tongs,  torn 


that  torners  do  make,  torn  rent,  turn 
to  move  round,  track  the  picture  of 
ones  footsteps,  track  to  follow  one,  step, 
by  step,  tract  a  handling  of  this,  or 
that  point,  treaty  a  parley  concerning 
peace,  treatment,  treatise,  treatie  con- 
ference concerning  peace,  truce,  truths. 
truss,  trust,  turbant  the  Turk's  great 
linnen  Cap,  turbot  a  byrt,  a  great  sea 
fish. 

y 

Vacation,  vocation,  v-a-i-n  empty 
foolish,  v-e-i-n  in  the  body,  vail  or 
covering,  vale  to  put  -off,  to  submit,  as 
to  vale  bonet,  vale  or  valley,  vetch  a 
sort  of  corn,  fetch  to  bring,  volley. 
vial  a,  great  cup,  viol  an  instrument  of 
musick.  visage  feature  in  a  face,  vizard 
a  false  kind  of  face,  to  cover  ones  face. 
vital,  victuals,  umbles  the  inwards  of 
a  Deer,  humble,  umpire,  empire,  us, 
Vz  Job's  countrey. 

w 

Wait,  weight,  ivaits,  the  citie  mu- 
sicians, waites  waiteth.  Wales  the  true 
Brittain's  countrey,  wales  great  thrids 
in  hair  stuffs,  walls,  bewail,  walk, 
aivake,  wakes  a  parish  festival  time, 
walks,  wand,  wan,  wain,  wardship, 
worship,  way,  weigh.  wear,  weve, 
wears,  dams  where  they  catch  fish. 
wicked,  wicket.  wilie  cunning,  un- 
weldie  awkward,  wild  untame,  weild  to 
turn  a  sword  about,  win,  wind  that 
blowes,  wine,  ivipe  to  rub  off  dirt, 
weep  to  shed  tears,  witch  one  that  by 
a  compact  with  the  Devil  doth  bewitch, 
witch  a  trap  to  catch  vermin,  which 
that,  who.  wo  alas,  woe  to  be  a  suitor 
to  a  mistress,  woad  dying  stuff,  wood 
fewel,  timber.  wrap,  rap.  writ, 
write,  wheelwright.  wrote,  wrought, 
rote,  wrench,  rinse  to  wash  slightly. 


yea,  I.  yet,  It,  wit,  yest  a  tree  in  the 
church  yard,  ewe,  you.  yolk  of  eggs, 
yoke  that  oxen  draw  under,  oak.  yore 
in  old  time,  ewr  a  small  neck'd  pewter 
pot. 


III.  Cooper's  Lists  of  Words  Like  and  Unlike  and  Introductory  Remarks. 


De  Variis  Scripturis. 

1.  Quaedam  scribuntur  vel  cum  c  vel 

s  ;  ut  dace  apua,  ice  glacies,  farce  farcio, 

race  stadium,  rice  oryza,  sauce  condi- 

mentum,  cesser  censor,  scarse  vix,  scissors 


cisers  forfex,  cellar  cella,  sinders  scoria 
ferri,  sives  porrum  sectile,cw<tf  zibethum, 
sluse  emissarium,  sourse  fons,  syder  me- 
lites,  nourse  nutrio,  pencil  penicillus, 
chace  lucus,  fugo,  etc. 
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2.  Cum  unica  litera  finali,  vel  ista 
duplicata,  ut  fir,  firr,  firre,  abies ;  Sic 
er  erro,  son  films,   sum   suinma,  star 
Stella,  trespass  transgressio,  war  bellura. 

3.  Cum  dg  vel  ege  aut  age ;  ut  allege 
allege,  college  collegium,  privilege  privi- 
legium ;  vel  alledg  etc.  cabbidg  brasca, 
saucidg  tomaculum;  vel  cabbage,  sausage. 

4.  Cum  im  in  vel  em  en ;   ut  em- 
poven'sh  depaupero,  endure  sustento ; 
vel  impoverish,  indure,  etc. 

5.  Cum  ea  vel  ee,  ea  vel  e  ut  in  capite 
8,  reg.  1  [quoted  supra  p.  82],  cum  ai 
vel  ei  cap.  7,  reg.  1  [quoted  supra  p. 
126],  cum  au  vel  a ;  ut  chance  casus, 
gard  stipo,  matt  malleus ;  prance  su- 
perbe  salio ;  vel  channce,  etc. 

6.  Cum  unica  litera  vel  ipsa  dupli- 
cata ;  ut  herring  halec ;  at  later  tardius, 
latter  posterior  distingui  debent.   Latini 
derivativa  ut  plurimum  primitivorum 
in  scriptione  sequuntur  formam,  quam- 
vis  simplex  latine  auditur  sonus  con- 
sonse,  et  anglice  duplicatur ;  ut  abolish 
aboleo,  canel  canalis,   amity  amicitia, 
minister  minister,  mariner  a  mare  navi- 
gator, et  liturgy  liturgia. 

Si  varia  bominum  scripta  prasertim 

privata  consulamus,  tantam  libertatem, 

tantam  varietatem,  tantam  incongruen- 

tiam  et  imperitiam  videamus  ;  quod  satis 

bujusmodi  suscepti    turn  necessitatem 

turn  utilitatem  demonstrare  possit :  In 

quo  analogia  et  optime  scribendi  regulae 

exbibeantur.     Legitur 

apricock  abricot  malum  armenium 

balet  balad  canticum 

bankrupt  ban/trout  decoctor 

butcher  boucher  lanio 

butler  boiteler  promus 

budget  bouget  bulga 

charet  chariot  currus 

clot  cfyd  gleba 

cumber  comber  impedio 

curd  crud  coagulum 
faign  feign  fingo 
fraightfrait  velatura 

hartechoak  artichoak  cynara 

impost  hume  apostem  apostema 
licorice  liquorish  glycyrrbiza. 
plaight  pleit  plico 
slabber  slaver  conspergo 
squinsy  squinancy  angina 
vat  fat  labrum 
yelk  yolk  vitellus 

Cum  plurimis  aliis;  in  quibus  omni- 
bus relegare  literas  supervacaneas,  atque 
eas,  quse  veram  pronunciationem  prox- 
ime  attingunt,  seligere  debemus ;  nisi 
qusedam  alia  privata  ratio  aliter  suadet; 
ut  in  sequentibus  observationibus. 


I. 

Voces  quse  eandem  habent 
pronunciationem,  sed  diversam 
significationem  et  scribendi  mo- 
dum. 

A 

All  omnes,  awl  subula. 
altar  altare,  alter  muto 
are  sunt,  air  aer,  heir,  hseres,  ere  long 

statim 

ant  formica,  aunt  amita 
ascent  ascensus,  assent  assensus 
assault  invado,  a  salt  bit  bolus  salitus 

B 

baies  lauri,  baiz  pannus  villosus 

ball  pila,  haul  vocifero 

bare  nudus,  bear  fero. 

be  sum,  bee  apes 

berry  bacca,  bury  sepelio 

bil'd  rostratus,  build  sedifico 

bitter  amarus,  bit  tour  butio 

bows  torquet,   boughs   rami,   bowze 

perpoto 

bread  panis,  bred  nutritus 
browz  frondo,  brows  palpebra 
borne  portatus,  bourn  rivulus 
buy  emo,  by  per 


calender    Isevitas     prsesertim      panni, 

Calendar  calendarium 
call  voco,  caul  omentum 
censer  thuribulum,  censor  censor,  cen- 
sure judico 
centory   herba  centaria,   century  cen- 

turia  sive  spatiurn  centum  annorum 
chair  cathedra,  chare  negotiolum 
chas'd  fugatus,  chast  castus 
chews  masticat,  chuse  eligo 
clause  clausula,  claws  unguis 
coat  tunica,  quote  cito 
cozen  illudo,  cousin  germanus 
chord  cborda  subtensa,  cord  funis 
collar  capistrum,  choller  bilis 
comming  veniens,  cummin  cuminum 
cooVd  refrigeratus,  could  possem 
coughing  tussiens,  coffin  sandapila 
coarse  levidensis,  course  cursus 
counsel  consilium,  council  curia 
colors  colores,  cullers  ovis  rejicula 
car'd  curabam,  card  pectino. 

D 

dam  mater,  damn  condemno 
dear  carus,  deer  fera 
dissension  dissensio    [no   second   word 
given] 

66 
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doe  dama,  do  ago,  dow  massa  farinaria 
don  factus,  dun  fuscus 
dew  ros,  due  debetus 

E 

emrald  smaragdus,  emrods  beemorrboides 

F 

flea  pulexl4//foy  \Q\flea  excorio 

fleam  pblebotomum,  phlegm  vel  fleam 

phlegma 

forth  ex,  fourth  quartus 
fair  pulcber,  fare  ligurio 
flr  abies,  fur  pellis,  far  long£,  furz 

genista  spinosa 
flt  aptus,  ./£?££  pugnabat 

G 

gest  gestz,  jest  jocus, 
jester  jocator,  gesture  gestus 
go'st  vadis,  ghost  spiritus 
grone  gemo,  grown  accritus 


hair  crinis,  hare  lepus 

hake  screo,  hawk  accipiter 

hart  cervus,  heart  cor 

/mn^durus,  heard  auditiis,  herd  grex 

Atf«r  audio,  A^re  bic 

holy  sanctus,  wholy  totaliter 

hew  scindo,  hue  color 

hy  festino,  high  altus 

higher  altior,  hire  stipendiura 

hollo  vocifero,  hollow  concavus 


ire  ira,  eyer  observator 
insight  prospectus,  incite  incito 
i'le  volo,  Isle  insula,  oil  oleum 
in  in,  «w  diversorium 
jerkin  tunica,  jirking  flagellans 


lamb  agnus,  lamm  verbero 
lead  plumbum,  led  ductus 
lease  charta  redemptionis,  leash  ternio 

canum 

leaper  saltator,  leper  leprosus 
lessen  diminuo,  lesson  lectio 
least  minimus,  lest  that  lie ;  (sed  potius 

vice  versEi  least  ne) 

leman  pellex,  lemon  malum  besperium 
limb  membrum,  limn  miniculor 
lo  en,  low  bumilis 
line  linea,  loin  lurnbus 
lustre  splendor,  luster  lustrum 

M 

manner  mos,  manour  praedium 
male  mas,  mail  lorica 


meat  cibus,  mete  metior 
message  nuncium,  messuage  villa 
mouse     (mouze}    mures    capto,    mow» 

fsenilia 

muse  meditor,  mues  accipitrem  in  er- 
gastulum  compingit,  sea  mews  fulicse, 
mufe  cum  /  foramen  per  sepimentum 

K 

nether  inferior,  neither  nee 
naught  malus,  nought  nihil 
a  notion  notio,  an  ocean  oceanus 

0 

0  interjectio  vocandi,  oh  doloris  vel 

rebementise,  ow  debeo 
oar  remus,  oar  ore  balluca,  o're  super 
our  noster,  hour  bora 
own  agnosco,  one  unus 
order  ordo,  ordure  stercus 


pair  par,  pare  rescindo,  pear  pyrus 

pause  pauso,  paws  ungues 

pastor,  pasture  paseuum 

pleas  causa,  please  placeo 

pickt  her  earn  elegit,  picture  pictura 

prophet  propbeta,  profit  cornmodum 

pray  precor,  prey  prseda 

plum  prunum,  plumb  perpendicularis 

pour  fundo,  power  potestas 

E 

rain  pluvia,  reign  regnp,  reins  renes 

raise  suscito,  rates  radii 

ranker  olidior,  rancour  odium 

race  stadium,  rase  expungo 

rare  rams,  rear  attollo 

read  lectus,  red  ruber 

read  lego,  reed  arundo 

raisin  uva  passa,  reason  ratio 

right  rectus,  rite  ceremonia,  wnte|crib 

cart-wright  carpentarius 
ry  secale,  wry  obliquus 
roe  capreolus,  row  series 
rote  memoriter,  wrote  scripsi 
fig?* suras,  rough  asper 

s 

say  loquor,  sey  pannus  rasus 
saver  parsimonious,  savor  sapor 
seas  maria,  seize  apprebendo 
sell  vendo,  cell  cellula 
seller  venditor,  cellar  cella 
sight  visus,  site  situs,  cite  cito 
sise  senio,  size  glutino 
season  tempestas,  seisin  possessio 
seat  sedes,  deceit  fraus 
share  pars,  shear  tondeo 
shoo  calceus,  shew  demonstro 
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slo  prunum  sylvestre,  slow  tardus 

stairs  gradus,  stares  aspectat 

so  sic,  sow  suo 

soar  subvolo,  sore  ulcus 

sought  qusesitus,  saw't  id  vidi 

spider    aranea,  spi'd  her  observabam 

ipsam 

sucker  antha,  succour  suppetior 
some  body  aliquis,  sum  summa 
sun  sol,  son  filius 
sure  certus,  suer  candidates,  sewer  prse- 

gustator 
sweep  verro,  swipe  tolonus 

T 

'  tadts  clavi,  afflgit,   tach  uncina,   tax 

tributum 

tenor,  tenure  tenura 
their  suus,  there  ibi 
time  tempus,  thyme  thymus 
tide  fluxus  et  refluxus  maris,  ^"^ligatus 
to  ad,  tow  stupa 

toes  digitus  pedis,  toze  gradatim  solvo 
tower  turris,  towre  subvolo 
tract    tractatus,    track 't    per   vestigia 

secutus 

throne  solium,  thrown  jactus 
tire  lasso,  ty  her  ligato  illam 

y 

vein  vena,  vain  inanis 
vial  pliiala,  viol  pandura 

w 

ware  merces,  wear  tero,  were  essent 

weigh  libro,  way  via 

weight    pondus,   wait    expecto,   waits 

spondiaules 

woo  proco,  woe  calamitas 
whoop  ehodum,  hoop  vieo 
vse  usus,  use  utor,  ews  oves  foemineae 
ewer  aqualis,  ure  assuetudo 
yea  i^a,  ye  vos 

Sequentes  item  distinguan- 
tur,  quas  autem  omnes  non  dis- 
tinguunt. 

bruit  fama,  brute  brutum 
desert  meritum,  desart  eremua 
doun  lanugo,  down  deorsum 
foul  Bordidus,  fowl  volucris 
friese  pannus  villosus,  freez  congelo, 

semper  frees  liberat 
moat  fossa,  mote  atomos 
savoury  satureia,  savoury  sapidus  vel 

odoratus 

IT. 

Voces  quse  diversum  habent 
sonum  et  sensum  sed  eandem 
plerumque  scripturam;  quse  ta- 
men  melius  hoc  modo  semper  dis- 
tinguantur 


acorn  glans,  a  corn  granum 

attack  obsideo,  attach  prehendo 

bore  ferebara,  boar  aper 

born  parturitus,  borne  latus 

bow  torqueo,  bowe  arcus 

boul  globus,  bowl  patera 

convert  converto,  convert  proselytes 

form  forma,  foorm  classis 

guest  hospes,  gest  ge&ta,jest  jocus 

get  adipiscor,  jet  gagates 

gives  dat,  gives  compedes 

lead  plumbum,  leade  duco 

light  residi,  light  lux 

live  vivo,  alive  vivus ;  lived  vixi,  long- 
lived  longaevus ;  lives  vivit,  lives  vitas 

moiv  acervus,  mowe  meto 

past  prseteritus,  paste  pastillus 

rebel  rebello,  rei^e/rebellator 

Some  Roma,  roam  vago 

sow  sus,  towe  suo 

sing  cano,  singe  amburo 

tear  lacryma,  tea-re  lacero 

tost  agitatus,  toste  panis  tostus 

wast  eras,  waste  consume 

wild  efferatus,  wiVd  volui 

jill  triental,  gils  branchiae 

Exemplorum  sequentium  pri- 
or a  sonum  habent  f,  posterior  a, 

quse    scribuntur    cum    s   finali, 

sonum  2. 

Vfe  usus,  use  utor :  abufe  abusus,  abuse 
abutor 

clofe  clausus,  close  claudo 

erufe  pocillum,  cruse  praedor 

diverfe  diversi,  divers  urinatores 

dofe  dosis,  dose  dormito 

elfe  praBterea,  ells  ulnae 

excufe  apologia,  excuse  excuso 

falfe  falsus,  falls  cadit 

hifs  sibilo,  his  suus 

loofe  remissus,  loose  solvo 

premifes  prsemissse,  preemise  praemitto 

refufe  quisquiliae,  refuse  abnuo 

houfe  domus,  house  stabulo 

moufe  mus,  mouse  mures  capto 

loufe  pediculus,  louse  pediculos  capto 

brafe  893,  braze  subsero 

glafs  vitreum,  glaze  invitreo 

grafs  gramen,  graze  pasco 

III. 

Propria  nomina  cum  commun- 
quse    eundem  vel  affinem 
habent  sonum. 
Achor,  acre  juger 

Bede,  bead  corona,  bede  tree  azedarach 
Barbara  barberry  pxyacantha 
Brux,  brooks  rivuli 
Cain,  cane  canna 
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Diep,  deep  profundus 

Francis  mas,  Frances  fcemina 

Joice,  joies  gaudia 

Eaton,  eaten  pastus 

James,  Jambs  parastades 

Marshal,  Martial  Martialis 

Martin,  Marten  cypselus 

Mede,  mead  hydromelum 

More,  moor  maurus,  palus,  more  plus 

Maurice    vel    Morrice,    morris    dance 

chironomica  saltatio 
Nash,  gnash  stride 
Noahs,  nose  nasus 
Ny,  nigh  prop£ 

Paul,  pall  palla,  palid  mucidus 
Pilate,  pilot  nauclerus 
Rhode,  road  via  publica,  rode  equitavi 
Some  Roma,  room  spatium 
Styx  flumen  infernale,  sticks  bacilli 

Thamar,  tamer  mansuetior 

Walter,  water  aqua 

IV. 

Voces  quae  affinem  habent 
sonum  sed  diversum  sensum  et 
scripturam. 


alone  solus,  a  loan  vel  lone  mutuatum 
advice  consilium,  advise  consulo 
device  inventum,  devise  comminiscor 
adieu  vale,  adoo  conatus 
alley  ambulacrum,  ally  affinis 
arose  resurrexit,  arrows  sagittse 

B 

baren  sterilis,  baron  baro 
begin  incipio,  biggin  capital 
batle  pinguesco,  battel  prselium 
beholding  aspiciens,  beholden  obligatus 
bor'd  terebratus,  boord  tabula 
bos't  gibbus,  boast  glorior 
bile  ulcus,  boil  coquo 
bawble  nugse,  bable  garrio 


candid  candidus,  candyed  conditus  sac- 

charo 

oauseys  vise  stratse,  causes  causse 
carrion  cadaver,  carrying  portans 
champion  pugil,  champain  campus 
cittern  citnara,  citron  citreum 
collegue  socius,  coliedg  collegium 
colors,  colures  coluri 
copies  exemplar,  coppis  nemus 
curants  uvse  corinthiaca3,  currents  amnes 
crown  corona,  coroner,  crowner  quaestor 
craven  pusillanimus,  craving  rogatus 


D 

Dauphin    primogenitus    regis   Gallise, 

dolphin  delphinus 
decent  decens,  descent  descensus 
doer  actor,  door  ostium 

E 

exercise  exerceo,  exorcise  conjuro 


fellows  socii,  fellies  apsides 

file  limo,  foil  sterno 

fence  sepimentum,  fcnns  paludes 

find  invenio,  fiend  daemon 

fiax  linum,  flakes  flocculi 

floor    pavimentum,  flower    flos,  flour 

pollen 

fold  plico,  foaVd  peperit  equa 
froiz  vel  phrase  fiicta,  phrase  phrasis 

G 

glister  mico,  glyster  vel  clyster 
garner  granarium,  gardian  gardianus, 
gardener  hortulanus 


AA 

hence  hinc,  hens  gallina? 
home  domus,  whom  quem 
hollow  cavus,  hallow  sanctifico 
hose  caliga,  whose  cujus 


idol  idolum,  idle  ignavus 
employ  impendo,  imply  intimo 
ingenious    ingeniosus,     ingenuous    in- 

genuus 

inure  assuesco,  in  your  in  vestra 
juice  succus,,/0»c0  transtrum 


lain  positus,  lane  viculus 
latin  latinitas,  lattin  orichalcum 
lettice  lactuca,  lattice  transenna 
leasour  locator,  lesser  minor 
laud  laudo,  out-law1  d  proscriptus 
leaf  folium,  leave  libertas 

M 

may'st  possis,  mast  malus 

medal  sigillum  fiisile,  medle  tracto  . 

mines  fodinee,  minds  mentes 

mole  talpa,  mold  humus 

moan  gemo,  mown  messus 

mower  messor,  more  plus 

melon    melo,    million     1000000     sive 

centum  myriades 
mote  atomos,  moth  tinea 
mile  miliaria,  moil  laboro 
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JT 

neigh  hinnio,  nay  non 


pallat  pallatum,  pallet  grabatus 
parasite  parasitus,  parricide  homicidium 
parson  pastor,  person  persona 
patent  literae  patentes,  patine  patina, 

pattens  subcalceus 
peece  frustum,  peace  pax,  peas  pisa 
place  locus,  plaice  passer  marinus 
poplar  populus,  popular  popularis 
potion  potio,  portion  dos 
president  exemplum,  precedent  precedens 
princes  prineipes,  princess  princeps 
principal  principalis,  principle  prinei- 

pium 

price  pretiura,  prize  prseda 
prowess  virtus,  prose  prosa 
pulls  vellit,  pulse  pulsus 


quean  scrapta,  queen  regina 


race  progenies,  raze  oblitero 
rice  oryza,  rise  orior,  rife  origo 
wrote  scripsi,  wrought  operatus 
raifer  suscitator,  rafor  novacula 
royal  regalis,  rial  nobilis  rosatus 
rough  asper,  roo/'palatum  tectum 

s 

saphire  saphirus,  safer  tutior 

seam  sutura,  scheme  schema 

cease  cesso,  cess  taxo 

ceased  cessatus,  seized  apprehensus 

serious  serius,  serous  serosus 

shire   comitatus,   shear    tondeo,   share 

partio 

sighs  suspiria,  sithes  falces  messorise 
sows  sues,  souse  omasum 
sex  sexus,  sects  divisiones 
sorel  trimus,  sorrel  acetosa 


spies  emissarii,  spice  aromata 

saws  serrse,  sauce  condimentum 

soled  solea  affixa,  sold  venditus 

sound  sanus,  swoon  lypothimia 

sore  ulcus,  sower  sator,   sour   acidus, 

swore  juravi 

seal  sigillum,  seel  camero 
steak  offula,  stake  depignero 
symbol  -um,  cymbal  -urn 
stricter  severior,  stricture  ligamentum 


tongs  forceps,  tongues  linguae 
treatise  tractatus,  treaties  pacta 
throw' t  projice  istud,  throat  jugulum. 


vale  vallis,  vail  velum 

value  valor,  volley  bombardarum  simul 

explosio 

vane  triton,  vain  vanus 
vitals  vitalia,  victuals  victus 

w 

wer't  esses,  wart  verruca 

wile  stratagema,  wild  indomitus 

whey  serum,  way  via 


your  vester,  euer  aqualis 

yield  prsebeo,  guild  gild  societas  inauro. 

Quaedam  ex  Ms  aliter  scribuntur,  nee 
in.  omnibus  semper  observatur  eadetn 
distinctio  ;  scribitur  enim  g esses  pitacia 
pro  jesses  ;  et  g  esses  cum  g  dura  vel 
guesses  conjecturam  facit ;  get  jet  jeat 
gagates,  et  get  cum  g  dura  acquire ; 
gelosy  jealousie  jelosy  zelotypia,  girk 
jirk  flagello,  gelly  jelly  coagulum,  etc. 
Corants  corinths  currants  uvee  corinthi- 
aca3.  Tanta  itaque  ruderis  mole  semota ; 
istam  scripturam  quae  nativam  scribendi 
rationem,  et  lingua?  analogiam  maxime 
adstruit;  elegi. 


§  3.     Conjectured  Pronunciation  of  DRYDEN,  with  an  Examination 
of  his  Rhymes. 

Dryden  was  born  in  1631  and  died  in  1700.  The  date  of  his 
pronunciation,  acquired  when  he  was  a  young  man,  therefore  coin- 
cided with  the  publication  ofWallis's  grammar,  1653.  But  as  his 
chief  poetical  works  did  not  appear  till  much  later,  it  is  possible 
that  he  took  advantage  of  the  change  of  pronunciation  going  on 
to  give  greater  freedom  to  his  rhymes.  Still  his  own  pronunciation 
must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  that  of  Wallis  or  AVilkins.  As 
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"Wallis  is  the  last  of  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  (yy)  in  English 
to  the  exclusion  of  (iu),  it  will  "be  perhaps  safest  to  assume  that 
Diyden  agreed  with  AVilkins  and  subsequent  orthoepists,  in  saying 
(iu)  and  not  (yy).  He  lived  at  a  time  during  which  long  a  passed 
from  (aeae)  to  (ee),  but  he  most  probably  retained  his  youthful 
habit  (aesej  to  the  last.  His  use  of  e,  ea  could  not  have  inclined 
more  to  (ii)  than  Jones's,  perhaps  not  so  much.  But  we  may  per- 
haps assume  that  all  the  words  with  ea  collected  above,  p.  86, 
were  generally  pronounced  with  (ii),  though  in  any  case  of  neces- 
sity they  retained  their  older  sound  of  (ee).  He  probably  read  ai, 
ei  always  as  (ee)  or  (EE). 

With  regard  to  Dryden's  rhymes,  the  notices  on  p.  87  shew  that, 
although  he  allowed  himself  much  liberty,  they  were  not  so  im- 
perfect as  our  present  pronunciation  would  lead  us  to  conclude. 
But  as  those  notes  referred  to  a  particular  case  of  ea,  it  will  be  con- 
venient here  to  review  the  rhymes  in  one  of  Dryden's  most  finished 
poems.  For  this  purpose  I  select  the  first  part  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  containing  about  1000  lines,  written  in  1681,  just  about 
the  time  (1685)  that  Cooper  published  his  grammar. 

1.  W  did  not  act  on  the  following  a 
to  labialise  it,  so  that  wand  land,  wars 
scars,  are  perfect  rhymes  (wsend  Ia3nd, 
wserz  skaerz),  and  in  care  war,  declared 
barr'd  (kseasr  waer,  deklseaBrd  baerd)  we 
have    only    a    long  and  short  vowel 
rhyming,  as    is   constantly   the    case. 
Umbrae' d  taste  rhymed    perfectly  as 
(embrsesest'  ta383st),  not  according  to 
our  present  pronunciation. 

2.  With  proclaim  rhyme  name  fame 
tame,    that  is,   according   to   Cooper, 
(-EEni)  rhymes  to  (-EEam),  or,  if  we 
give  the  older  pronunciation,  (-EEm) 
rhymes  to  (-aesem),  which  was  certainly 
sufficiently  close  for  Dryden,  who  may 
even   have    called    the    first    (-aeiin). 
There  are  only  three  such  lines  in  the 
whole  piece. 

3.  The  rhymes  theme  dream,  please 
these,  break  iveak,   great  repeat,   bear 
heir,  are  perfect  (ee,  ee).    Again,  fears 
ears,   fear    hear    are   perfect   (ii,   ii). 
But  fear   bear  (ii,   ee)   is  imperfect, 
unless  he    here    took    the  liberty  of 
giving  fear  its  older  sound  (feer).     In 
the  rhyme    spares    tears  (sero,  ii),  he 
may  have  also  taken  the  liberty  to  say 
(teerz).     The  rhymes  care  bear,  wear 
care,  (ease,  ee),  were  sufficiently  close  for 
Dryden.      Appear  where  (ii,  ee)  pre- 
sent a  decidedly  had  rhyme,  unless  he 
chose  to  say  (whiir),  which  is  possible, 
as  the  pronunciation  still  exists  dia- 
lectically. 

4.  The  group  years  petitioners,  fears 
pensioners,  please  images,  please  griev- 


ances, great  yet,  supreme  them,  declaim 
Jerusalem  them,  must  all  be  considered 
forms  of  (ee,  e),  or  long  and  short 
vowels  rhyming,  although  at  that  time 
years  fears  were  (jiirz,  fiirz).  In  re- 
ceive prerogative  (ee,  i),  sweet  Jit  (ii, «), 
the  intention  was  the  same,  the  wide 
(i)  being  made  to  do  duty  as  either 
(e)  or  (i). 

5.  Civil  devil  was  a  perfect  rhyme 
(t,  *') ;  but  sense  prince,  pretence  prince, 
(e,  i),  seem  to  point  to  a  well-known 
Irishism,  and  the  close  connection  of 
Irish  pronunciation  with  the  xvnth 
century  leads  us  to  suppose  that  such 
words  would  be  generally  accepted  as 
rhymes. 

6.  The  Y  final  seems  to  have  been 
doubtful   in  value.      From   Spenser's 
time  to  our  own  we  have  found  poets 
taking  the  liberty  to  rhyme  it  as  (ei) 
or  (ii),  and  as  the  Irish  of  the  present 
day  are  said  to  pronounce  final  y  as 
(ii),  we  may,  as  usual,  presume  that 
this    pronunciation    was    rife  in  the 
xvii  th  century.     In  the  present  poem 
we  have  y  final  taken  as  (ii)  in  free 
liberty,   be  democracy,  decree   royalty, 
me  liberty,  degree  university,  be  lunacy; 
and  as  (ai)  in  tie  posterity,  sky  nativity, 
why  property,   wise  enemies,  by  hus- 
bandry,   cry    theocracy,    eye    royalty, 
high  extremity,  despise  indignities,  cry 
tyranny,  die  posterity,  high  destiny,  I 
liberty,  cry  liberty,    try    anarchy,   by 
company. 

7.  The  following  rhymes  were  per- 
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feet  (ai,  ai)  according  to  a  prevalent 
use  in  the  xvnth  century,  smiles  toils, 
design  join,  join  coin.  Gill  gives  (waind) 
for  wind,  ventus,  and  poets  have  always 
taken  the  liberty  to  rhyme  it,  as  Dry- 
den  does,  with  bind,  behind.  The  rhyme 
flight  height  was  perfect  (ai,  ai)  accord- 
ing to  Miege,  but  Cooper  has  (HEEt), 
Jones  (neet,  neetth).  Clearly  there 
was  a  diversity  of  pronunciation  of 
which  the  poet  availed  himself. 

8.  The  (oou)  of  the  xvith  century, 
when  generated  by  a  following  /  or  w, 
was  so  often  considered  as  (oo)  by  the 
orthoepists  of  the  xvn  th  century,  al- 
though the  usage  varies,  that  we  need 
feel  no  surprise  at  the  rhymes  soul  pole, 
groivn  throne,  own  throne,  mould  bold, 
overthrow  foe,  soul  control,  blow  forego. 
But  gold  sold,  gold  old,  were  at  that  time 
(guuld,  oould  ould  oold),  and  the  rhymes 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  choose 
depose,  poor  more  =  (uu,  oo),  (though,  as 
the  Expert  Orthographist,  1704,  says 
that  poor  is  pronounced  as  o  long,  the 
two  last  words  may  have  been  perfect 
rhymes  to  Dryden),  or  good  load,  shook 
broke  yoke,  look  spoke  =  (u,  oo"),  of  which 
took  flock  =  (u,  A),  would  scarcely  be 
deemed  a  variant.  Cooper  heard  blood, 
flood  as  (blwd,  flwd),  so  that  that  pro- 
nunciation must  have  been  sufficiently 
prevalent  to  pass  the  rhyming  of  blood 
with  ^00^,  ivood,  good.  And  as  a  wound 
is  still  often  called  a  (waund),  we  need 
not  wonder  at  finding  bound  wound. 


9.  No  distinction  was  made  in  rhyme 
between  (eu,  iu),  if  indeed  the  dis- 
tinction had  not  become  altogether  ob- 
solete.   Poets  allow  (iu,  uu)  to  rhyme, 
considering  the  first  as  (iuu)  or  (juu), 
but  the  fact  that  they  are  now  felt  not 
to  be  genuine  rhymes  at  once  discredits 
the  common  theory  that  long  u  is  now 
(juu).    The  first  element  receives  so 
much  stress  that  it  cannot  degenerate 
into    (j).     Accordingly  we    find    the 
rhymes  anew  pursue,  Jews  accuse,  few 
true,  muse  choose,  rul'd  cool'd. 

10.  The  rhyme  remove  love  was  at 
that  time  perfect  in  some  mouths  as 
(a,  a),  but  thong  tongue,  song  strung, 
were  probably  quite  imperfect  as  (A,  a), 
although  (thoq,  toq)  may  still  be  oc- 
casionally heard,  and  in  some  dialects 
all  these  words  end  in  (-aq).    But  son 
crown  (san  kraun)  was  altogether  un- 
justifiable at  that  period. 

11.  The  r  seems  to  have  excused 
many  indifferent  rhymes.  Afford  sword, 
which  now  rhyme  as  (sefooad  sooid), 
then  rhymed  as  (aefuurd  suurd),  but 
affords  words,  mourn'd  returrid,  were 
(uu,  a),  sword  lord,  court  sort,  were 
(uu,  A),  scorn  return,  born  turn,  were 
(A,  a),  board  abhorr'd,   restorTd  lord, 
were  (00  A).  First  curs' divas  probably 
perfect  as  (a  a).     Art  desert  was  per- 
haps considered  a  perfect  rhyme.     In 
none  Absalom  the  Towels  perhaps  agreed 
as  (00),  but  as  the  consonants  were  dif- 
ferent, the  result  is  only  an  assonance. 


Addison,      1672—1719. 
Blackmore,  1650—1729. 


The  following  rhymes  of  Dryden,  and  other  authors,  who,  having 
acquired  their  pronunciation  in  the  xvnth  century,  must  be 
reckoned  in  that  period  for  the  present  purpose,  have  been  taken 
from  the  appendix  to  Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionary,  where  they 
are  given  as  "  allowable  rhymes,"  or  Prof.  Haldeman's  Felix  Ago 
(supra  p.  866  note),  where  they  are  cited  as  anomalies.  The  authors 
with  their  dates  are  as  follows : 

Herrick,      1591—1674. 

Milton,  1608—1674. 

Butler,  1612—1680.  Oldham,  1653—1683. 

Cowley,  1618—1667.  Philips,  1676—1708. 

Crashaw,  d.  1650.  Parnell,  1679—1717. 

Creech,  1659—1700.  Prior,  1664—1721. 

Davenant,  1605—1668.  Roscommon,1633— 1684. 

Dryden,  1631—1700.  Howe,  1673—1718. 

Garth,  1672—1719.  Waller,  1605—1687. 

Granville,  1667—1735.  Wyeherley,  1640— 1715. 

The  rhymes  are  arranged,  very  nearly,  in  the  same  categories  as 
those  just  considered,  and  the  numbers  prefixed  to  the  groups  will 
therefore  generally  be  sufficient  to  point  out  their  nature.  This 
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review  will  shew,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  infer  identity  of 
vowel  sound  in  apparently  rhyming  words  in  the  xvn  th  century. 

1.  Wan  man,    Dry  den.    care  war, 
Garth,    hard  reward,   Parnell.     pre- 
pares Mars,  Granville.     marr'd  spar'd, 

Waller,  plac'd  last,  Dryden.  haste 
last,  Waller,  made  bad,  Dryden.  This 
is  the  common  rhyme  of  a  long  and 
short  vowel  (sere,  se). 

2.  Complaint  elephant,  Prior,    faint 
pant,  Addison.    These  differ  only  from 
proclaim  name  in  having  the  second 
vowel  (se)  short,  instead  of  (aese)  long. 

3.  They  sea,  Dryden.    defeat  great, 
Garth,     great    heat,    Parnell.     neat 
great,   Parnell.      please   ease  images, 
Wycherley.  praise  ease,  Parnell.   train 
scene,    Parnell.     steal    fail,    Parnell. 
hears  shears,  Garth — are  all  practically 
perfect  (ee,  ee)  or  (ee,  EE).     State  treat, 
Dryden.      errs   cares,   Prior,     retreat 
gate,   Parnell.    place  peace,   Parnell. 
theme  fame,  Parnell.     are  wear,  Wy- 
cherley— are  only  (ee,  seas),    here  share, 
Garth,    years  shares,  Garth,    hear  air, 
Milton — may  have  been  taken  as  (ee, 
83ae)  and  (ee,  ee),  instead  of  (ii,  seae) 
and  (ii,  ee). 

4.  Ear,  murderer,   Dryden.     great 
debt,  Dryden.     express  cease,  Dryden. 
rest  feast,  Dryden.     contemns  streams, 
Dryden.  dress' d  feast,  Dryden.  express 
cease,  Dryden.  eat  regret,  Prior,  digest 
feast,  Prior,     reveal  tell,  Prior,     east, 
west,  Addison.    threats  beats,  Creech — 
are  all  cases  of  (ee,  e)  or  long  and  short 
vowels  rhyming,  chin  unclean,  Dry 'den , 
uses  (£)  for  (e).     distress  place,  Garth, 
uses   (sese)   for  (ee).     compelled  field, 
Dryden.    held  field,  Garth,   well  steel, 
Dryden.-    freed    head,   Dryden — have 
(ii,  e)  for  (ee,  e). 

5.  Dress'd  fist,  Dryden.     flesh  dish, 
Dryden.    heaven  given,  Prior — are  the 
usual  (e,  t). 

6.  See  energy,  Eoscommon. 

7.  Defile  spoil,   Dryden.     declined 
join'd,  Dryden.    decline  disjoin,  Garth. 
join  design,  Sutler,    vine  join,  Cowley 
— were   perfect  rhymes;    and   weight 
flight,  Dryden,  may  be  compared  with 


8.  Doom  Rome,  Butler,  throne  gone, 
Dryden.     load  abroad,  Dryden.     food 
good,  Parnell — were   probably  perfect 
rhymes,  and :  stood  blood,  Sutler,  Dry- 
den, may  have  been  so,  but:  floods  gods, 
Dryden.     along   hung,  Dryden — were 
anomalous,  yet  evidently  not  felt  as  very 
bad ;  to  these  belong :  strow'd  blood, 
Dryden.  rode  blood,  Dryden.  and :  sow 
plough,  Dryden.    shew  bough,  Dryden. 
inclose  brows,  Dryden.     flow'd  vow'd, 
Dryden.      plow  low,   Philips,      stone 
down,    Waller,   were  perhaps  felt  as 
(oo  oou)  rather  than  (oo  au),  and  were 
therefore  not  far  from  (uu,  au)  in :  soon 
town,  Dryden.     you  allow,  Blackmore. 
now    you,    Crashaw.      pow'r    secure, 
Garth,  so  that  they  connect  the  former 
with:  grout  shut,  Dry  dm.  proud  blood, 
Garth,  or  (au,  a).     The  rhyme  (oo,  uu) 
or  (oo,  u)  is    found  in :  home  Rome, 
Butler,   looks  provokes,  Dryden.    gone 
soon,   Dryden.      store    poor,   Dryden. 
throne    moon,    Dryden.      look    yoke, 
Dryden.     spoke    took,   Prior.     Rome 
home,    Howe,      door    poor,     Parnell. 
shoals,  fools,  Garth. 

9.  No  example. 

10.  In :  rock  smoke,  Dryden,  which 
•was  really  (A,  oo),  the  intention  was 

o,  oo),  and  this  led  readily  to  tolerating 
a,  oo)  or  (a,  uu)  in :  home  plum,  Dry- 
den. home  comb  gum,  Dryden.  come 
home,  Herrick.  struck  oak,  Dryden. 
grove  love,  Garth,  moves  loves  Waller. 
come  Rome,  Dryden.  come  Rome, 
Butler,  come  Rome,  Garth,  shut  foot, 
Davenant. 

11.  Heard  bard,  Garth,  was  perfect ; 
but  curd  hoard,  Philips,     forth  worth, 
Dryden.   where  clear,  Prior,   cord  bird, 
Dryden — show  the  influence  of  r. 

12.  The  following  seem  rather  to  be 
oversights  than  intentional  anomalies : 
ground    swoon,    Dryden.       unbought 
draught,  Dryden.     form  man,  Dryden. 
wish    bliss,   Dryden.      views   boughs, 
Addison.    tree  by,    Oldham.     I  she, 
Oldham. 


height  flight. 

The  character  of  the  good  parson  has  been  selected  as  a  specimen 
of  the  conjectured  pronunciation  of  Dryden,  because  it  can  be 
compared  directly  with  the  original  of  Ghaucer,  Chapter  VII, 
p.  704,  both  as  to  matter  and  sound,  and  Dryden's  version  scarcely 
differs  from  Chaucer's  more  in  the  first  than  in  the  second3  if  the 
results  of  the  preceding  investigation  be  adopted. 
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JE  Gwd  Pier-sn, 
enve'taeaeted   frAm   TshAA'sar    aend   enlaer-dzhd. 

uiE  pser/sh  priist  waez  Af  dhe  raTgrim  trEEn ; 

TRn  AA'fwl,  revrend,  aend  reh'dzlras  msen. 

H«'z  aiz  defiuzd-  ae  vEn-araebl  grasses, 

JEnd  tshaer  eta  ^tsElf*  waez  m  nYz  faeaes.  4 

lU'tsh  wsez  H«Z  sool,  dhoo  HIZ  aetair'  waez  puur  ; 

(^3Ez  GAd  naed  kloodhd  mz  oon.  asmbaas'aadar,) 

PAP  setsh.  An  Erth  mz  blEst  Redii'mar  boor. 

:Af  s^ks'tt  riirz  mi  siimd;  aend  WE!  moit  laest  8 

Tu  siks'tz  moor,  bat  dhaet  nil  l*Vd  tuu  faest ; 

Refaind*  nmisElf'  tu  sool,  tu  korb  dhe  sens, 

JEnd  maaaed  AAlmoost'  ae  sm  A£  aab'stmens. 

Jfit  naed  mz  aes'pEkt  nath'tq  A£  SCVEET,  12 

Bat  satsh.  ae  faeaes  aez  prAm*est  H/m  smsEE  r. 

Nath'fl'q  rezErvd'  Ar  sal'en  waez  tu  sii, 

Bat  swiit  regaeaerdz*  and  pleez'iq  saeqk't^tii : 

Maild  waez  mz  aek'sent,  aend  mz  aek  shan  Mi.  16 

W«'th  El-okwens  mnaeaet  mz  taq  waez  aeaermd, 

Dhoo  naersh  dhe  pree-sept,  Jet  dhe  pree'tshar  tshaeaarmd. 

FAr,  lEt'/q  daun  dhe  guuld'n  tshEEn  frAm  nai, 

Hii  driu  mz  AU'diens  ap'ward  tuu  dhe  skai :  20 

JEnd  Aft  w/dh  noo'K  m'mz  nii  tshaeaermd  dheer  iirz,  . 

(M  miu-z«'k  moor  meloo'd«'as  dhaen  dhe  sfeerz). 

FAr  Daeae'vz'd  lEft  mm,  when  nii  wEnt  tu  rEst, 

H«z  laiar ;  aend  aeft'ar  H«m,  nii  saq  dhe  bsst.  24 

Hii  boor  mz  greet  kom^sh•^n  m  mz  Iwk, 

Bat  swiit'K  tEm-pard  AA,  aend  sAft'nd  AA!  mi  spook. 

Hii  preetsht  dhe  dzhAiz  Af  HEVU  aend  pEEnz  Af  HE!, 

JEnd  waernd  dhe  sm-ar  w«th  bekanre'q  zeel ;  28 

Bat  An  etErnael  mEr*s«  lavd  tu  dwEl. 

Hii  tAAt  dhe  gAS'pel  raedlrar  dhaen  dhe  IAA, 

foorst  nmisElf-  tu  draiv,  bat  lavd  tu  drAA. 
fiir  bat  friiz'ez  maindz  ;  bat  lav  laik  neet,  32 

lEgzaeaelz'  dhe  sool  sablaim  tu  siik  nar  naeae't^'v  seet. 

Tu  thrEts  dhe  stab'arn  sm*ar  Aft  iz  naeaerd  : 

Raapt  m  mz  kraimz,  aegEEnst  dhe  stArm  prepaeaerd- ; 

Bat  when  dhe  maild'ar  beemz  Af  niersa'  plEE,  36 

Hii  mElts,  aend  throouz  mz  kanrbras  klook  aewEE'. 

Lait*mq  aend  than-dar  (hEvnz  aerU'l'arai). 

J&z  naer-bmdzharz  bifoor  dh-  :AAlmai't«  flai : 

Dhooz  bat  proklEEm*  mz  stall,  and  disaepiir,  40 

Dhe  sttl'ar  saund  saksiidz',  aend  GAd  iz  dheer. 

Dhe  taidhz  mz  paer^'sh  frirb'  pEEd,  nil  twk, 

Bat  never  siud,  Ar  karst  with  bEl  aend  bwk ; 

W/th  paeae'shens  beer*«'q  rAq,  bat  Af-re'q  noon,  44 

S/ns  evri  maen  iz  frii  tu  luuz  niz  ooun. 
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Dhe  kan-t™  tsharlz,  aekArd/q  tuu  dheer  kaind, 

(Hun  gradzh  dheer  diuz,  send  lav  tu  bii  bmaind ;) 

Dhe  IBS  nil  sAAt  mz  Af-r«'qz,  pmsht  dhe  moor,  48 

And  prEEzd  ae  priist  kAntEn'ted  tu  bi  puur. 

Jet  A£  mz  lit'l  nil  naed  sam  tu  spaeser, 

Tu  f  iid  dhe  faenrzsht,  send  tu  kloodh  dhe  baeaer ; 

FAr  niArttfaid  nil  wsez  tu  dhaet  digrir,  52 

JE  puurar  dhaen  HimsElf*  mi  wud  nAt  sii. 

Triu  priists  (nil  SEEd),  aend  preetslrarz  Af  dhe  ward, 

"Wer  oon-li  stiu'ardz  Af  dheer  savren  lArd ; 

Nath'/q  waez  dlieerz,  bat  AA!  dhe  pab'Kk  stoor,  56 

Atras'ted  retsh'ez  tu  reliiv  dhe  puur ; 

Huu,  shwd  dhee  steel,  fAr  wsent  A£  mz  reliif', 

Hii  dzhadzhd  H/msElf-  eekAm'pU's  w«'th  dhe  thiif. 

"Waid  wsez  mz  pser'/sh,  nAt  kAntreek-ted  kloos  60 

In  striits,  bat  niir  send  dheer  SB  strsegi«q  naus ; 

Jet  st«l  nil  waez  set  naend,  withaut*  rekw^Est', 

To  sErv  dhe  sek,  tu  sak-ar  dhe  distrEst', 

TEmp-t/q,  An  fut,  83bon,  w«thaut'  sefrait*,  64 

Dhe  daaaen'dzharz  A£  83  daerk  tempES'tiuas  nait. 

:AAl  dhes  dhe  gwd  oold  rnaen  perfoormd'  aeloon*, 

spaaaerd  m's  pEEnz ;  fAr  kiu-raeaat  naed  mi  noon ; 
darst  mi  trast  oanadh'ar  w«th  H/Z  kaeaer;  68 

rood  H«msElf-  tu  Poolz,  dhe  pab'Kk  fEEr, 
Tu  tshaef'ar  f\r  prefEr-ment  w«th  mz  guuld, 
Wheer  b«sh'apr«ks  and  sarnikiurz  ser  soold ; 
Bat  diu'H  waetsht  mz  flAk  bai  nait  send  dEE,  72 

JEnd  frAm  dhe  prau'b'q  wwlf  rediimd*  dhe  prEE, 
u^lnd  naq*gr/  ssnt  dhe  wai'H  fAks  aewEE. 
Dhe  praud  nii  taesemd,  dhe  pEn^'tent  mi  tshiird, 
NAr  tu  rebiuk*  dhe  ntsh  AfEn'dar  fiird.  76 

BJz  preetsh'/q  matsh,  bat  moor  mz  prsek't«'s  rAAt, 
(JE  Kviq  sEr  man  Af  dhe  triuths  nii  tAAt :) 
PAT  dh«s  bai  riulz  seveer-  mz  laif  nii  skwaeserd, 
Dhset  AA!  mait  sii  dhe  dAk'trm  wh/tsh  dhee  nseaerd.  80 

FAr  priists,  mi  SEEd,  ser  paet'arnz  fir  dhe  rEst, 
(Dhe  guuld  A£  hEvn,  HUU  beer  dhe  GAd  «mprEst* ) 
Bat  when  dhe  prEsh'as  kain  iz  kEpt  ankleen1, 
Dhe  savreenz  mrsedzh  iz  noo  Uq'gar  siin.  84 

If  dhee  bii  faul,  An  mium  dhe  piipi  trast, 
WE!  mEE  dhe  baeass-ar  brses  kAntraekt*  ae  rast. 

Dhe  prEl'seaet  fAr  mz  HOO*!«  laif  sii  praizd ; 
Dhe  war-K  pamp  AV  prEl-aes*  despaizd-. 

Saeae-vi'ar  kaeaem  nAt  w«th  se  gAA'd*  shoo,  88 

waez  mz  k/q-dam  Af  dhe  warld  biloc/1. 
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Paeae-shens  fn  waent,  send  pAvarti  A£  maind, 

Dheez  maerks  Af  tshartsh  aend  tshartslrmen  nil  desaind*, 

JEnd  Ifvfq  tAAt,  send  daoq  Ifift  biinaind*. .  92 

Dhe  kraun  nil  woor  waez  Af  dhe  point'ed  thAm ; 

In  parpl  mi  waoz  krhrsefaid,  DAt  bArn. 

Dhee  HUU  kAntEnd*  fAr  plaeaes  aend  nai  digrir, 

JEaer  nAt  m'z  sanz,  bat  dhoos  Af  Zeb'edii.  96 

NAt  bat  nil  niu  dhe  sainz  Af  Ertlrlf  paur 

Mait  WE!  biikanr  sEEnt  Pii'tarz  sak'SEsar  : 

Dhe  Hoo'b'  fasae'dhar  nooldz  93  dabi  IEEH  : 

Dhe  piins  IHEE  kiip  mz  pamp — dhe  fi'sh'ar  mast  bii  plEEn.  100 

Satsli  waaz  dhe  SEEnt,  HUU  shoon  with  evr*  graeaes, 

,  Moo-zez-laik,  mz  Maeae-karz  faaaes. 
SAA  m'z  «m*aedzli  laivH  waez  eksprEst*, 
m's  ooun  wark,  sez  m  kreaeae'shan  blEst.  104 


It  has  not  been  considered  necessaiy  to  add  the  original,  as  the 
orthography  of  the  first  edition  was  not  readily  accessible,  and  other 
editions  are  easily  consulted. 

As  contrasted  with  the  Shaksperian  examples  pp.  986-996, 
observe,  the  change  of  (a,  aa)  into  (ae,  aeae),  the  separation  of  (o,  oo) 
into  (A,  oo),  the  entire  absence  of  (yy)  and  of  the  guttural  (kh), 
the  complete  change  of  (ei)  into  (ai),  and  (ou)  into  (au),  with  the 
absence  of  (ai,  au),  or  rather  their  absorption  into  (EE,  AA). 

As  contrasted  with  our  modem  pronunciation,  observe  the  exist- 
ence of  (aeaB),  still  heard  in  Bath  and  Ireland,  in  place  of  (ee,  ee'j}, 
the  existence  of  words  like  (neet  seet)  v.  32,  still  heard  in  Ireland 
and  the  provinces,  in  place  of  (mit  siit),  and  similarly  (SCVEET 
smsEE'r)  v.  12,  these  (dheez),  the  broad  (EE)  which  has  quite  given 
way  to  (ee,  ee'j)  except  before  (i),  where  it  does  not  usually  exceed 
(ee),  the  pure  (iir,  oor,  uur)  in  place  of  our  modem  (fir,  ooi,  wwi). 
The  use  of  (A)  in  place  of  (o)  is  probably  more  theoretical  than 
real ;  indeed  many  orthoepists  still  regard  (o,  A)  as  identical.  The 
clear  (SB)  after  (w),  as  in  (wser),  not  (wAr),  is  noticeable,  together 
with  a  few  special  words,  as :  of  (Af )  still  used  by  elderly  speakers, 
last  fast  (laest  faest)  still  often  used  by  refined  speakers  in  the  north, 
golden  (guuld'n)  still  heard  from  elderly  speakers,  artillery  (sertfl*- 
arai)  now  hardly  ever  used  in  educated  speech,  true  (triu),  truth 
(triuth),  rule  (riul)  not  unfrequent,  at  least  in  intention,  provincially, 
sovereign  (savren)  an  obsolescent  but  not  quite  obsolete  pronuncia- 
tion. PauVs  (Poolz)  is  quite  lost,  and  so  is  worldly  (war-b'),  at  least 
in  intention.  Of  course  many  peculiarities,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
vocabulary,  do  not  occur  in  this  example,  such  as  -ture  (-tar).  The 
transitional  character  of  the  pronunciation  is  very  transparent. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH  DURING 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

§  1.  Some  English  Orthoepists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  xvm  th  century  is  peculiarly  interesting 
as  forming  the  transition  to  that  now  in  use,  and  as  being  the  "old- 
fashioned  "  habit  of  speech  which  we  may  still  hear  occasionally 
from  octogenarians.  Those  who,  like  the  author,  can  recollect  how 
very  old  people  spoke  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  will  still  better  un- 
derstand the  indications,  unhappily  rather  indistinct,  which  are 
furnished  by  the  numerous  orthoepists  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
xviir  th  century.  In  the  present  section  some  of  those  which  had 
not  been  consulted  in  Chap.  III.  will  be  noticed,  and  a  specimen  of 
Buchanan's  pronunciation  will  be  given.  In  the  next,  two  American 
orthoepists  will  be  considered.  These  are  especially  interesting, 
because  the  pronunciation  preserved  in  New  England  is  older  than 
that  of  the  mother-country. 

To  Mr.  Payne  I  am  indebted  for  an  acquaintance  with  Lediard's 
Grammar,  which  devotes  270  pages  to  a  consideration  of  English 
pronunciation  and  orthography  in  1725.  As  the  author  had  studied 
Wallis's  treatise,  and  explains  the  pronunciation  by  German  letters, 
it  seems  advisable  to  give  rather  a  full  account  of  his  conclusions. 

T.  LEDIARD'S  ACCOUNT  OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION,  1725. 

From:  Grammatica  Anglicana  Cri-  feign  height,  few  new,  fewel  brewer, 

tica,  oder  Versuch  zu  einer  vollkom-  winter  pint,  mother  modest,  Rome  come, 

menen     Grammatic  '  der    Englischen  good  root,    foot   tooth,   round  mourn, 

Sprache,  in  welcher   -  ...  eine  neue  could  mould,  youth  young,  fume  tune, 

Methode,  die  so  schwer  gehaltene  Pro-  burn  putt,  pulse  butt,  due  spue. 

nunciation  in  kurtzer  Zeit  zu  erlangen,  Lediard  remarks  that  "  the  English 

angezeigt wird durch  pronounce  more  in  the  front  of  the 

Thomas  Lediard,^. G. P.  &  Philol. Cult.  mouth  and  softer,  than  the  Germans, 
Hamburg,  1725,  8vo.  pp.  976,  and  82  who  rather  use  the  back  part  of  the 
unnumbered  introductory  pages  of  dedi-  mouth,  while  the  French  are  inter- 
cation,  preface,  contents  and  laudatory  mediate.  In  rapidity  the  French  are 
German  verses  !  fastest,  Germans  slowest,  and  English 

In    the  preface    he    complains    of  intermediate."    The  following  citations 
Theod.  Arnold,  who,  in  his  Neue  Engl.  are  abridgments,  except  when  the  words 
Grammatica,    Hanover,   1718,  endea-  are  between  inverted  commas,  in  which 
vours  to  distinguish  the  (to  Lediard)  case  they  are  full  translations ;  the  pa- 
identical  vowel  sounds  in :  fear  dear,  laeotype  and  passages  in  [  ]  are  inter- 
heap  cheap,  meal  deal,  food  root,  mould  pretations  or  interpolations. 
shoulder  ;  while  he  confuses  as  identi- 
ties the  (to  Lediard)  distinct  vowels  in :  A 
year  pear,   door   blood,  porter  border,  I.    1.    Long   a  like  German  ah  or 
rash  watch,    dead  heart,    seize   their,  French  ai  in  mais ;  [that  is,  (EE),  in- 
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tended  for  (fese),  because  he  uses  a 
without  the  prolonging  h,  for  a  short 
in  glad,  had,  yet  this  (8B8e)is  suspicious 
because  of  Wallis,]  as  name  nahtn, 
shade  sch'ahd,  face  fahs,  etc.  When 
unaccented,  as  short  a  or  e,  [that  is, 
(33,  e)],  as  private  preivat,  courage 
kurradsch  (ka'rsedzh),  desolate  dessolat. 
2.  many  mahni,  to  quadrate  quah- 
drahte  [the  e  is  not  meant  to  be  sound- 
ed], Mary  Mahri,  except  water  wahter, 
[ah  should  be  (aa),  but  is  meant  for 
(AA).  Observe  many  (msese-m1).  Only 
the  principal  examples  are  given.]  3. 
huzza  hossah  (iwssese).  4.  plague 
plahgh.  5.  In  -ange,  as  change 
tschahndsch,  range  rahndseh,  angel 
andschel.  In  angelical,  orange  only  as 
short  a  (a?).  6.  In  -aste=ahst  (seaest), 
as  chaste  paste,  haste,  waste. 

II.  Like  German  a,  or  rather  more 
lengthened  almost    like    German  ah, 
[meant  for  (AA)],  1.  in  -all  =  -ahl  (-AA!), 
as  all,  call,  wall,  small.  But  Mall  in  the 
mail  game,  and  shall  have  short  a  (se). 
2.   in  derivatives  as  already,  walnut 
wahlnot ;    but  challenge,  tschallendsch, 
tallow,  tallo,  gallows  gallus  [possibly 
(gseias)  and  not  (g&'lus),  but  observe 
not  (gse'looz),  and  see  OW  below],  cal- 
lous kallus.     3.  in  bald  bahld,  scalded 
skahlded.  4.  in  walk  wahlk,  talk  tahlk, 
chalk  tschahlk,  but  in  these  and  similar 
words  J  is  not  heard  in  "rapid"  pro- 
nunciation.   5.  in  false,  balsom,  palsy. 
6.  in  malt,  salt,  halt,  exalt,  but  shalt 
schalt.     7.  in  -war-  in  one  syllable,  as 
war,  warm,  taMwr^tuwahrd(twwAA-rd), 
reward,  warn,  dwarf ;  but  in  warren, 
warrant  with  a  (A)  short.    8.  in  quart, 
quarter. 

III.  These  two  principal  sounds  of 
A  are  long,  and  each  has  its  short 
sound,  as  short  ah  and  short  a  in  Ger- 
man, thus  :  as  short  a  (se)  in  can,  man, 
rash,  but  as  long  a  (AA)  in  watch,  was, 
wash  [meant  for  short  (A),  see  V.  below]. 
"  The   short  a  (a?)  really  approaches 
short  a,  and  has  as  it  were  a  middle 
sound  between  a  and  a,  [that  is,  (se), 
lies  between  (E)  and  (a),]  and  the  dif- 
ference is  therefore  best  heard  ex  usu 
or  from  a  native  Englishman." 

IV.  Short  a  as  a  short  a  (ee).     1.  In 
monosyllables,  as  glad,  had,  man,  rash, 
hard    hard,    march    martsh,     branch 
brantsch,  dance  dans  [i.e.  these  words 
have  short  (se),  and  this  generally  be- 
fore r,  n\.     2.  in  derivatives  German 
Dscherman,  gentleman   dschentelman ; 
barley    barli,     partridge     partridsch, 


chamber  tschamber,  [compare  Moore's 
rhyme  :  amber  chamber,  supra  p.  859], 
3.  in  -arge,  -chance.  4,  in  -al,  o&  general 
dscheneral,  altar  altar.  5.  in  a-,  as  again 
agan(8eg8e'n)  abroad  sibrahd  (asbrAA'd). 
V.  Short  a  is  sometimes  pronounced 
as  German  a,  [properly  (a),  meant  for 
(A)  or  (o)].  1.  After  qu,  as  qualify 
qualifei,  quality  qualiti,  [here  (kwa3) 
was  certainly  also  in  use,  see  vocabu- 
lary] qualm  qualm,  quantity,  quarrel, 
squabble,  squander.  2.  after  w,  as  wad, 
wallow,  wan,  wand,  wander,  want,  was, 
wash,  watch,  swab,  swaddle,  swallow, 
swan.  Except,  quack,  quadrate,  quag, 
quandary*,  quash*,  squash*,  waft*, 
wag,  waggon,  wax,  which  belong  to  IV., 
[that  is  have  (se) ;  observe  *  words.] 

E 

I.  Alphabetic  name  ih  (ii)  has  the 
sound  of  long  German  i,  and  is  then 
called  e  masculine.  1.  in  -e,  as  be,  he, 
me,  she,  we,  ye  jih,  except  only  the, 
which  has  shorts  (e),  not  to  distinguish 
it  from  thee,  but  because  it  is  always 
atonic.  2.  in  e-  as  Eve,  even,  evil  ihvil, 
Eden,  Egypt,  equal  ihqual.  3.  before 
a  following  vowel,  as  idea  eidiha,  Chal- 
deans, Deity,  Mausoleum  mosolihum 
[probably  (moosoliram)].  4.  ending  a 
syllable,  as  in  Peter  Pihter,  etc.  5.  in 
the  following  monosyllables  here  hier, 
Mede  Mihd,  Crete  Kriht  [compare  Jones, 
1701,  supra  p.  85],  a  mere,  to  mete,  rere- 
admiral,  scene  sihn,  scheme  skihm, 
sphere,  these  dhihs  [pronoun].  *'  To 
these  should  be  added  there,  were, 
where,  which  by  bad  habit  are  called 
dhahr,  wahr,  hwahr."  [Lediard  was 
therefore  of  the  school  of  the  Expert 
Orthographist,  supra  p.  88.]  6.  in 
adhere,  austere  astihr,  blaspheme,  co- 
here, complete,  concede,  concrete,  convene, 
extreme,  impede,  intercede,  interfere, 
Nicene,  obscene  absihn,  precede,  recede, 
replete,  revere,  severe,  sincere,  supersede, 
supreme.  Except  extremity,  severity, 
supremacy,  spherical,  discretion,  etc., 
which  have  German  e  (e). 

II.  E  masculine  is  pronounced  short 
as  German  i  [probably  (i},  in  Hamburg 
and  North  Germany  (i)  for  (i)  is  com- 
mon in  closed  syllables].  1.  in  em- 
en-,  as  embark  imbarck,  encourage 
inkurredsch,  English  Inglisch,  enjoy 
indschai,  ensue  insu.  Except  embers, 
emblem,  embryo,  emperour,  emphasis, 
empire,  empireal,  encomiast,  enmity, 
ennoble,  enter,  enthusiasm,  entity,  en- 
trails, envoy,  envy  and  derivatives.  2. 
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Ending  a  first  syllable,  as  elect  ilect. 
Also  in  yes,  yesterday,  devil,  Sevil 
[observe  this  (sis,  dfvt'l,  Srvzl),  but 
(jes)  occurs  below].  3.  in  -e  when 
heard.  4.  in  the  middle  of  poly- 
syllables, "where  it  is  read  quite  short, 
or  is  almost  quite  bitten  off,"  as  atheist 
ahthiist,  courteous  kortius,  every  eviri, 
piety  peiiti,  righteous  reitius,  soverain 
sovirain. 

III.  E  feminine,  like  the  French, 
only  before  r,  where  it  has  "  an  obscure 
sound  almost  like  German  6  (oe),  or  a 
very  short  obscure  e  as  in  her,  vertue," 
etc. 

IV.  E  neuter  as  German  e  [I  in- 
terpret by  (e),  but  really  (E)  is  common 
in  Germany,  as  however  Lediard  uses  a 
confessedly  (E)  for  (»),  I  think  it  best 
to  sink  (E)  altogether  and  use  (set,  e) 
in  the  interpretations],  as  in  end,  etc. 
1.    in  -en  very  short,  bitten  off,  and 
little  heard,  as  open  op'n,  often  aft'n 
[observe  the  t\.     2.  Short  or  elided  in 
-ed. 

V.  [About  e  mute,  -le,  -re,  genitive 
-es,  etc.] 

I.  Long  i  as  German  ei  [  (ai),  as 
many  in  England  still  pronounce,  but 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Lediard 
would  have  distinguished  (ai,  ai,  ahi, 
ai).     The  examples  agree  with  present 
usage,  except  that  live-long  has  i  short 
in  Lediard,  and  sometimes  i  long  now]. 
"  Fivepence  is  commonly  but  wrongly 
called  fippens"   (ftp'ns?).     In  child, 
mild,   wild,  find,  bind,   behind,   kind, 
grind,  blind  bleind.     But   build  bild, 
guild  gild,  windlass  windlass,  Windsor, 
rescind.     Use  i  when  Id,  nd  belong  to 
two  syllables.      Some    call   the  wind 
wind,    others    weind.      4.    before   gh 
which  is  then  mute.     "  The  Scots,  and 
some  Northerners  retain  the  guttural 
sound  of  gh)  but  this  is  considered  a 
fault  and  should  not  be  imitated.     In 
sigh,  gh  is  by  some  pronounced  in  the 
throat,  but  with  a  sound  not  unlike 
English   th"    [supra    p.   213,  note]. 
Diamond  deymond  [in  two  syllables]. 

9.  Fire  feier,  etc.,  but  shire  schihr, 
cashire  kaschihr,  frontire  frantihr  [that 
is  cashier  (kAshirr),  frontier  (frAntirr)]. 

10.  Christ  Kreist,  climb  kleim,  indict- 
ment indeitment,  pint  peint,  tith  teith, 
writh  reith  [now  (taidh,  raidh)]. 

II.  [Short  i  generally  possesses  no 
interest.     Notice]  long  ih  (ii)  in  Price 
[explained  as  German  boy,  a  kind  of 

.baize],  gentile  or  genteel,   oblige  some 


say  obleidsch  according  to  rule,  pique, 
shire,  fatigue  fatiegg,  intrigue  intriegg. 
III.  A  middle  sound  between  French 
e  feminine  and  German  6,  before  r  only, 
as  in  bird,  etc.  In  sirrah,  i  is  almost 
pronounced  as  short  d  (sser  se),  in  hither, 
thither,  arithmetic,  mithridate,  the  i 
before  th  is  almost  short  e.  The  *  is 
quite  "  swallowed"  in  business  bissness, 
chariot  tscherrot  (tsherat),  carriage 
karredsch,  marriage,  medicine  medsin, 
parliament,  ordinary  ahrdinarri,  spaniel 
spannel,  venison  vensen. 

0 

I.  As  a  "  long  German  o  or  oh,  a 
Greek  w,  or  the  French  au"  [probably 
(00),  possibly  (oo),  certainly  not  (oou)J. 
1.  [The  usual  rule],  as  alone  alotin,  etc. 
Exc.  above,  dove,  glove,  love,  shove,  with 
"a  short    u,  but  somewhat  obscure, 
almost  as  a  middle  sound  between  short 
o  and  short  «"  [that  is,  (a,  a)  as  be- 
tween (o,  u).]    Also  except  in  atome, 
come,  custome,  done,  none,  [not  (noon) 
but  (nan)],  shone  (shan),  some.     Except 
when  o  sounds  as  long  German  u  or  uh 
(uu)   in   behove,   move,   remove,  prove, 
approve,  disprove,  improve,  reprove,  lose, 
done,  Rome,  whose ;  and  as  a  in  gone 
gan  (gAn).     5.  In  -dome,  -some  as  (a). 
3.  Use  o  in  o,  bo,  fro,  go,  ago,  ho,  lo, 
mo,  no,  pro,  so,  to,  unto,  tho'  altho ' ; 
"  the  words  to,  unto  seem  to  belong  to 
the  other  rule  [II.  ?]  ;  but  as  the  ma- 
jority bring  them  under  this  rule,    I 
content  myself   with  noting  the  dif- 
ference "  [this  sound  of  to  as  (too)  or 
(to)  should  be  noted,  it  is  not  uncommon 
still  in  America].     Except,  to  do,  tivo, 
who  with  long  u   (uu) ;    twopence  is 
tuppens  (ta'pns).     Use  o  long  [and  not 
the  diphthong  (ou,  au)]  in  old,  bold, 
etc.,  and  o  long,  not  short,  [that  is  (oo) 
not  (A,  o)  or  (AA)]  in  ford,  hord,  sword, 
divorce,  force,  porch,  forge,  pork,  form 
a  bench,  forlorn,   shorn,  sworn,  torn, 
worn,  forth,  fort,  port,  deport,  effort*, 
export,   import*,  purport*,   support*, 
transport*,    sport,    except    when   the 
*  words  are  accented,  as  by  some,  on 
the  first  syllable. 

II.  Short  o  like  short  German  o 
[properly  (o),  or  (o),  not  (A)  or  (o), 
and    Lediard    clearly    means    to   dis- 
tinguish the  sounds].     1.  at  the  end  of 
an    unaccented    syllable,    as    absolute 
absoluht,  2.  in  o-,  as  obey  obah,  etc.    3. 
"  In  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the 
following  words,   although   they  have 
the  short  accent,  and  must  hence  be 
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excepted  from  rule  III. ;  obit,  ocean, 
omen,  once,  onion,  oral,  other,  toward, 
towardly,  associate"  [That  is,  these 
words  have  (0)  or  (o)  short,  not  long, 
(00} ,  nor  (a),  as  some  have  now,  and  not 
(A,  o),  as  in  the  next  rule.] 

III.  Short  o  is  pronounced  as   "  a 
short  quick    German    a,  not    as    M. 
Ludwig  thinks  from  the  palate,  but 
from  the  throat,  like  German  a,  but 
short  and  quick  "  [properly  (a),  meant 
for  (A)  or  (o)].     1.  on  an,  ox  achs,  etc., 
except  omber,  ombrage  and  only.     2.  in 
com-,  con-,  contra-,  cor-,  non-,  except 
when  com-  is  followed  by  b  or  /,  as  in 
combat*,    combine*,     comfit,     comfort, 
etc.,  and  also  in  compact*,   company, 
compass,  compassion*,  compatible* t com- 
pendious*, compile*,  complexion*,  com- 
ply*, compleat*,  compliance*,  etc.,  in 
which  o  is  an  obscure  «   (a)  [the  * 
words  have  now  (o)].     In  other  words 
short  a  is  used,  as  competent  kampetent, 
complement,  comprehend,  etc.     Conduit 
kundit  (ka-nd*t).     2.  [Kules  for  o  be- 
fore two  consonants  as  (A,  o)]  except 
the  following  when  o  is  a  short  u  (a), 
borough,  brother,  chronicle*,   colony*, 
colour,  columbine*,  cony,  coral*,  cove- 
nant,   covet,    dozen,    Jlorin*,    govern, 
hony,    many,    mother,   plover,   sloven, 
smother,  [the  *  words  have  now  (o)] 
woman  "  in  which  o  is  not  so  obscurely 
uttered  as  in  the  others,"  except  -women 
wimmen.     5.  [Much  is  passed  over  as 
of  no  interest,  hence  the  numbers  of  the 
rules,  which  are  those  of  the  original 
for  convenience  of  reference,  are  not 
always  consecutive.]     The  short  u  (a) 
is  also  heard  in  affront,  among,  amongst, 
attorny,    Monday,     monger,    mongrel, 
monkey,  pommel  [as  now]. 

IV.  English  o  is  pronounced   as  a 
short  obscure  u  (a).      1.  in  -dom,  -som, 

2.  see  exceptions  to  I.  1.     3.  after  w, 
as  ivolf  [this  and  woman  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  category,  but  wood  is  fur- 
ther on  said  to  have  short  u,  so  that 
short  u  (u)  and  short  obscure  u  (a)  are 
sometimes  confused  by  Lediard],  won, 
wonder,  word,  etc.,  except  wove  wohv, 
won't  wohnt,  worn  wohrn,  wont  want 
[often  (want)],  wot  wat,  womb  wuhm. 
6.    Rather  short  and  obscure  in  the 
last  syllables  of  almond,  bishop,  buttock, 
etc.      7.  In  front   [some  say   (front) 
even  now],  monk,  month,  son,  sponge, 
gongue  [?],<yolk  [(jalk)  ?]. 

V.  English  o  is  a  long  u  or  uh  (uu), 

3,  in  tomb,  womb,  whom,  and  words 
otherwise  excepted. 


VI.  "Finally  English  o  is  pro- 
nounced like  German  e,  but  very  short, 
obscure  and  almost  bitten  off."  1.  in 
-on,  including  -ion,  -or,  -of,  as  bacon 
biihken  or  bahk'n,  button  butt'n,  lesson 
less'n,  anchor  ank'r,  senator  senat'r, 
faggot  fagg't.  2.  in  the  terminations 
-dron,  -fron,  -pron,  -tron,  in  which  ro 
is  pronounced  as  er,  but  rather  quick 
and  obscure,  as  chaldron  tshadern 
[(tsha3-darn)?],sa/)w2  saffern  [(so-farn)  ?] 
apron  apern,  citron*  sittern,  patron* 
pattern  [no  longer  usual  in  the  *  words]. 
The  o  is  almost  mute  in  damosel  damsel, 
faulconer  fahkner,  ordonnance  ordnans, 
poy  sonous,  prisoner,  reasoning,  reckon- 
ing, rhetorick,  seasonable  ;  and  one,  once, 
are  wtm,  wuns  (wan,  wans). 

U 

Eule  (a.}  Long  U  is  pronounced  iu 
(iu)  after  b,  c,  f,  g,  h,  j,  m,  p,  s,  but  su 
may  sometimes  be  suh. 

Rule  (b.)  Long  U  is  a  long  German  u 
or  uh  (uu)  after  d,  I,  n,  r,  t.  In  gradual, 
valuable^  annual, '  mutual,  u  may  be 
either  iu  or  uh. 

I.  Long  English  u  is  pronounced  as 
iu,  u,  or  uh,  more  or  less  rapidly  ac- 
cording to  accent.     1.  according  to  rule 
(«.)  as  iu  in  abuse  abjuhs,  huge  hiuhdsch, 
June  Dschiuhn,  as  uh  in  seduce  seduhs, 
exclude,   minute  minuht,  rude,  Brute, 
conclude,  obtrude,     2.  as  iu  or  rather 
juh  (juu)  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as 
wmonjuhnion.    3.  except  ducat,  punis h, 
pumice,  study,  tuly  [?J,  short  and  like 
obscure  o  (a),  in  busy  bissi,  bury  berri. 

II.  English  short  u  has  an  obscure 
sound  between  German  u  short,  and  o 
short  (a)  [in  the  usual  places,  I  only 
mark  a  few].    2.   in  bulk,  bumbast ; 
except  where  it  is  a  German  short  « 
(u),   as  in  bull,  bullace,  bullet,  bullion, 
bullock,  bully,  bulrush,  bulwark,  bush, 
bushel,  butcher,  cushion,  full,  fullage, 
fuller,  fully,  pudding,  pull,  pullet,  pully 
[all  as  now].     3.  in  -urn,  -us. 

III.  English  short  u  is  very  short, 
obscure,  and  almost  like  an  obscure  e, 
in  -ule,  -ure,  as  glandule,  globule,  ma- 
cule* ,  pustule,  schedule,  spatule,  verule  ; 

:  adventure,  benefacture,  censure,  con- 
jecture, conjure*  magically,  disposure, 
failure,  future,  grandure,  inclosure, 
manufacture,  nature,  perjure*,  posture, 
rapture,  scripture,  sculpture,  tincture, 
torture,  venture,  verdure,  vesture,  etc. 
[all  now  with  (iu)  except  the  *  words 
occasionally].  Except  rule*  and  the 
following  in  -ure,  which  follow  rule 
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(a.),  abjure,  adjure,  allure,  assure,  azure, 
conjure  entreat,  cure,  demure,  dure,  en- 
dure, epicure,  impure,  insure,  inure,  lure, 
mature,  obscure,  procure,  pure,  secure, 
sure*  [all  now  with  (iu)  except  the  * 
words  (ruul,  shmu)]. 

[After  thus  going  through  the  vowels 
by  the  spelling,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
their  formation ;  but  as  he  has  scarcely 
done  more  than  translate  Wallis,  ap- 
parently ignorant  that  Wallis's  pro- 
nunciation was  a  century  older,  I  feel 
it  useless  to  cite  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing remark  in  an  abbreviated 
form.]  "  According  to  Mr.  Brightland 
and  others,  the  English  express  the 
sound  of  French  u  by  their  long  u,  and 
sometimes  by  eu  and  ew.  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  opinion,  for  although 
the  English  perhaps  do  not  give  the 
full  sound  of  German  u  to  their  long  u 
after  d,  I,  n,  r,  t,  yet  their  sound  cer- 
tainly approaches  to  this  more  closely 
than  to  the  French  u,  which  has  induced 
me  to  give  the  German  u  as  its  sound, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers. 
After  other  consonants  English  long  u  is 
iu,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with 
French  u." 

Digraphs. 

M,  as  ih  or  ie  (ii)  in :  eera  ihra, 
C<eres,  Caesar  ssihsar,  perinceum,  etc. ; 
as  e  (e)  in  (equinox,  equinox,  cestival, 
ccecity,  ccelibate,  qucestor,  prcemunire, 
etc. ;  as  i  short,  when  unaccented, 
in  cequator,  cequilibrious,  cequinoxial, 
(enigmatical. 

AI,  "as  ah  or  English  long  a,  with 
a  little  aftersound  of  a  short  i"  [is  this 
from  "Wallis,  supra  p.  124  ?  it  is  very 
suspicious].  1.  in  aid  ahd,  ail,  aim,  air, 
etc.  2.  in  affair  affahr,  bail,  complain, 
etc.  Except  as  e  (e)  in  again,  against, 
wainscot  wennskat ;  as  short  d  (se)  in 
railly  r'alli,  raillery  ralleri ;  as  long  e 
(ee)  in  raisins  rehsins,  and  as  ie  (ii)  in 
chair  tshier  (tshiir).  As  a  short  e  or 
t  or  a  sound  between  them  in  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  words,  especially  in  -ain, 
as  complaisance  kamplisans  (komple- 
sa3-ns),  curtail  kortil  (ka-rtil),  captain 
kaptin,  chamberlain  tshamberlin 
(tshffi'mberlm),  fountain,  mountain, 
plantain,  purslain,  villain,  etc.  Afraid 
is  erroneously  called  afierd  (sefirrd). 

AU.  I.  like  ah  (AA)  in  audience, 
vault,  etc. ;  like  ah  [(rose),  marked  long] 
in  aunt  ahnt,  daughter^,  daunt  dahnt, 
draught  drahft,  flaunt,  haunt,  jaunt, 
laugh,  santer,  taunt,  vaunt ;  like  short 


a  (A,  o)  in  faucet  fasset,  sausage  sas- 
sidsch  (so-sidzh).  Some  call  St.  Paul's 
Church  Pohls  Tschortsch,  but  it  is 
a  pure  corruption  of  pronunciation 
among  the  vulgar  [but  see  supra  p. 
266].  II.  unaccented,  like  short  Ger- 
man a,  as  causality  kasalliti. 

AW  as  ATI,  but  Lawrence  is  Larrens. 

AY  as  AI,  in  Sunday,  Monday,  etc., 
the  ay  is  very  short,  almost  like  a  short 
e  or  i,  as  also  in  holy-day  hallide 
(ho -lide.) 

EA.  I.  The  commonest  pronuncia- 
tion of  ea  is  that  of  German  ih  or  ie 
(ii),  when  long  and  accented,  als  appeal, 
appease,  bead,  bequeath,  cheap,  conceal, 
dear,  decease,  eat,  entreat,  feast,  feaver, 
grease,  hear,  heave,  impeach,  leaf,  league, 
mead,  measels,  near,  pea,  peace,  queazi- 
ness,  reap,  reason,  sea,  season,  teach, 
treason,  veal,  vear,  weak,  weapon*, 
yea*,  year,  zeal,  etc.  [see  supra  p.  88, 
observe  the  *  words.]  "  Most  gram- 
mars err  greatly  in  the  pronunciation 
of  this  diphthong,  but  rather  where 
this  first  rule  applies,  than  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  ea  should  be  pro- 
nounced eh  (ee).  Perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Brightland  observes,  this,  with  an  after- 
sound  of  English  a,  was  the  old  natural 
pronunciation.  I  know  also  that  at 
the  present  day  ea  is  so  pronounced  in 
the  north  of  England.  For  the  usual 
pure  pronunciation  of  English,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  vitium.  .  .  .  How  Herr 
Konig,  .  .  .  who  had  been  established 
for  many  years  as  a  teacher  of  languages 
in  London,  could  have  missed  it,  I 
cannot  understand."  Except  in  bear, 
beard*,  break,  earl*,  early*,  great, 
pear,  steaks,  swear,  wear,  which  are 
pronounced  with  long  e  (ee).  [Observe 
the  *  words.]  II.  Short,  or  unaccented, 
like  short  German  e  (e),  as,  already, 
bread,  cleanse,  dead,  endeavour,  feather, 
head,  lead,  leather,  lineage  [?],  meadow, 
pleasure,  potsheard,  realm,  sergeant, 
steady,  tread,  treasure,  wealth,  weather. 
III.  But  if  short  ea  is  followed  by  r,  it 
is  called  a  (se),  as  earn*  arn,  wrongly 
pronounced  jern  (jarn)  by  some,  earnest*, 
earth*,  hearken,  heart,  hearth,  learn*, 
pearl*,  etc.  [Observe  the  *  words.] 

EAU,  isjuh  (juu)  in  beauty  biuhti, 
etc.,  but  beau  is  boh  (boo). 

EE,  generally  long,  as  ih,  ie  (ii),  as 
in  bleed  blihd,  etc. ;  short  or  unaccented 
as  short  i  (t)  in  been*  bin,  creek*  krick, 
breech,  screech*  owl  skritsch-aul,  sleek*, 
three-pence,  coffee,  committee*,  congee*, 
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Pharisee*,  raree-show,  Saducee*  ;  [Ob- 
serve the  *  words,  here  and  in  future.] 

El,  1.  as  ih  or  ie  (ii)  in  conceit,  con- 
ceive, deceit,  deceive,  inveigle*  invihgel, 
leisure*,  perceive,  receit,  receive,  seize 
[observe  *  words] ;  2.  as  eh  (ee),  or 
as  some  say  ah  (seae)  in  deign,  eight, 
feign,  freight,  heinous,  heir,  inveigh, 
neigh,  neighbour,  reign,  rein,  streight 
straight  strait,  their,  vein,  weigh,  weight. 
3.  as  ei  (ai)  in  eilet-hole,  height,  sleight 
slight.  4.  as  short  e  (e)  in  either^ 
edher,  neither  nedher,  foreign  farren, 
heifer.  5.  as  short  i  (i)  in  counterfeit, 
forfeit,  surfeit,  seignior. 

EO  (e)  in  Geoffrey  Qscheffri,  jeopardy, 
leopard,  (ii)  in  people,  (AA)  in  George 
Dschahrdsch ;  yeoman  jemman  or  jie- 
man  (je'man,  jii-man). 

EU,  EW,  as  long  U,  namely  (iu)  or 
(uu)  according  to  preceding  consonant, 
but  in  chew*,  sew,  shew,  sewer,  by  some 
as  oh  (00} . 

EY,  accented  as  (ee)  in  convey,  grey, 
obey,  prey,  purvey,  survey,  they,  whey  ; 
as  (ai)  in  eylet-hole,  hey-day*;  and  as 
(ii)  in  key  ;  unaccented  as  (*)  in  abbey 
abbi,  etc. 

EYE,  as  (ai)  in  eye. 

IE.  I.  as  (ai)  in  crie,  die,  drie,  fie, 
flie,  lie, pie,  tie,  trie,  vie,  etc.;  cries,  etc.; 
to  allie,  certifie,  defie,  denie,  etc.;  II.  as 
(ii)  in  aggrieve,  atchieve,  belief,  believe, 
chief,  deling,  field,  grief,  grieve,  liege, 
mischievous  (rm'stshirvas),  piece,  relieve, 
shriek,  thief,  thieve,  wieldy,  yield, 
longer  in  the  verbs  in  -ieve,  than  in 
the  substantives  in  -ief.  As  short  (i) 
in  mischief,  orgies,  friend* .  Handker- 
chief hankertcher.  III.  as  short  (i)  in 
armie,  bodie,  etc.,  better  written  with  -y. 

IEU,  only  in  foreign  words,  as  (iu) 
in  lieu,  adieu,  as  (ii)  in  monsieur*,  and 
as  (ii}  in  lieutenant*. 

IEW  also  as  (iu),  as  in  view  viuh. 

OA  as  (00.)  in  abroach,  etc.  ;  as  AA  in 
broad,  abroad,  groat  graht ;  as  (sese)  in 
goal,goaler,  which  [according  to  Lediard, 
p.  94,  n.  55]  is  the  right  spelling,  not 
gaol;  as  (A)  short,  in  oatmeal*  attmihl, 
and  as  e  (a)  in  cupboard  cobbert. 

OE,  initial  as  (ii),  as  oeconomy  ;  final 
as  (00),  as  croe  [a  crow-bar],  doe,  foe,  roe, 
sloe,  toe,  woe;  as  (uu)  in  canoe,  to  coe  [to 
coo],  shoe,  to  woe  [to  woo], 

OI,  OY,  "are  pronounced  as  aey 
[possibly  (a -{-ai},  meaning  (Ai)]  in  one 
sound,"  as  avoid,  boisterous,  choice, 
cloister,  exploit,  moist,  noise,  oister,  poise, 
rejoice,  soil;  boy  baey,  coy,  destroy, 
employ,  hoboy  [hautbottj,  jey,  toy,  Troy, 


etc.  Except  as  ei  (ai)  in  anoint  an- 
neint,  appoint  appeint,  boil  beil,  broil 
breil,  coil  keil,  coin  by  some  kuein 
(kwain),  embroil,  foil,  hoist,  join,  joint, 
joiner,  jointure,  joist,  loin,  loiter,  point, 
poison,  rejoinder,  spoil,  toilet  by  some 
tueilet  (twai-let). 

00  never  at  end  of  a  word  except 
too  ;  long  as  (uu)  in  aloof, galoon, pata- 
coon,  etc. ;  as  (00)  in  door,  floor,  moor 
mohr ;  short  as  (u)  in  book,  brook,  foot, 
forsooth,  good,  etc.  [as  now]  ;  as  short 
0  (a)  in  blood,  flood  sometimes  written 
bloud,floud.  Sivoon  ssaun  [(saun),  or 
(swaun)  ?  which  is  common  now]  and 
its  derivatives. 

OU.  I.  long  and  accented  as  German 
an  (au),  in  about,  doughty,  draught*, 
plough,  a  wound*,  etc.  Except  as  0  or 
oh  (00)  in  although,  boulster,  boult,  con- 
troul,  course,  court,  courtier,  discourse, 
dough,  four,  fourth,  joul*,  joult,  mould, 
mouldy,  mourn,  moult,  moulter,  poulterer, 
poultice,  poultry,  to  pour,  recourse, 
shoulder,  slough*  a  bog,  for  slow,  not 
quick,  has  a  w,  soul,  souldier,  though  ; 
and  as  long  a  or  ah  (AA)  in  fourty, 
fourtieth,  cough,trough,bouyht,  brought, 
nought, ought,  sought,  thought,  wrought; 
and  as  long  u  or  uh  (uu)  in  to  accoutre, 
bouge*,  cartouch,  could,  gouge,  groupe, 
rendevous,  should,  surtout,  through, 
would,  you,  your,  youth.  It  is  now 
customary  to  write  cou'd,  should,  wou'd 
and  pronounce  as  cood,  shood,  and  wood 
with  the  short  accent.  Coup,  scoup, 
soup,  troup  are  now  written  with  00. 
II.  as  an  obscure  u  or  middletoue  be- 
tweew  0  and  w  (a),  1.  in  adjourn,  bloud 
blood,  country,  couple,  courage,  double, 
enough,  floud  flood,  flourish,  journy, 
nourish,  rough,  scourge,  touch,  tough, 
trouble,  young.  2.  In  -our,  -ous  as 
armour,  behaviour  behahviur,  courteous 
kurtius,  dubious  duhbius,  etc. ;  except 
devour  divaur,  hour  aur,  flour  flaur,  our 
aur,  and  diflour  diflohr,  four  fohr,  pour 
pohr.  3.  In  -mouth  as  in  Dartmouth, 
etc.  In  borough,  concourse  as  short  0. 

OW.  I.  as  au  (au)  in  advow,  bow 
bend,  rowel,  etc.  [as  now],  except  as 
(00)  in  bow  arcus,  bowl  a  cup,  joivl, 
shower  [one  who  shews  ?,  meaning  not 
given,  and  others  as  now].  II.  as  short 
(0)  in  arrow,  gallows  [written  (gae'bs), 
under  A.  II.  2,  the  rest  as  now]. 
Knowledge  hnalledsch,  acknowledge  ack- 
hnalledsch. 

OWE,  now  generally  oiv. 

TIE  at  end  of  words,  as  long  U. 

UI  as  (iu)  in  cuirass  kiuhrass,  juice, 
67 
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pursuit,  suit  siuht,  suitor  siutor,  etc., 
"  although  these  last  three  may  be  just 
as  correctly  pronounced  pursuht,  suht, 
suhtor,"  [that  is  (suu)  as  well  as  (siu)]; 
as  (uu)  in  bruise,  bruit  bruht,  cruise, 
fruit,  recruit  rekruht ;  as  short  (i)  in 
build  bild,  circuit  sbrkit,  conduit  kundit, 
verjuice  verdschis. 

UOY  is  pronounced  by  some  aey 
(A!)  and  by  others  incorrectly  ey  (ai), 
only  found  in  buoy. 

UY  as  (ai)  in  buy,  etc. 

YE,  used  to  be  written  for  ie  in  dye, 
lye,  etc. 

Consonants. 

[Of  the  consonants  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  so  full  an  account,  but  a  few 
words  may  be  noted.] 

C.  Verdict    verdit,     indict    indeit, 
victuals    vittels.     Ancient    anschi-ent, 
species     spieschi-es,     ocean     osche-an. 
Vicious  visschi-us,  physician  phisisschi- 
en,    sufficient    suffisschi-ent,    precious 
presschi-us,     but     society     sosseietie. 
Scene  ssien,  scepter  ssepter,  but  sceleton 
sskeleton,  sceptick  sskeptick.     Drachm 
dram,  yacht  jat  (jset).     Schism  ssissm. 

D .  Almond  amon,  handsome  hansum, 
friendship  frennschip,  ribband  ribban, 
wordly   [worldly?]   worlli,   hand-maid 
hanniahd,  Wednesday  "Wensdah.     Come 
and  see  kum  an  sih,  go  and  fetch  goh  an 
fetsch,  stay  and  try  stah  an  trey,  etc. 

F.  In  houswife,  sherrif,  f  is  soft  like 
v,  and  in  of  the  /  is  omitted,  and  o  is 
pronounced  as  a  very  rapid  a  (A). 
Gemini  dschemini. 

G  =  (g)  in  gibbous,  heterogeneous, 
homogeneous.  GH  initial  (g),  final,  or 
followed  by  t  is  not  pronounced,  ex- 
cept in  cough,  chough,  enough,  rough, 
tough,  trough,  draught,  where  it  \&ff  (f ), 
and  sigh*,  drought*,  height*,  where  it 
is  th.  Apothegm  appothem,  phlegm* 
flihm  (fliim).  Initial  g  before  n  sounds 
as  an  aspiration  or  h,  not  like  a  hard 
g,  as  gnash*  hnasch  not  gnasch,  gnat* 
hnat  not  gnat,  gnaw*  hnah  not  gnah, 
gnomon,  gnostick.  See  under  K.  G  is 
hard  (g)  in  impugn,  oppugn,  repugn. 
In  bagnio,  seignior,  gn  retains  the  sound 
of  Spanish  n,  Italian  gn  (nj). 

H  is  not  pronounced  in  heir,  honest, 
honour,  hospital,  hostler,  hostile,  hour, 
humble,  humour,  Humphrey  and  de- 
rivatives, but  is  pronounced  by  some  in 
hereditary ;  herb  is  called  erb  by  some, 
and  hyerb  in  one  sound,  (yharb  ?)  by 
others.  H  is  also  not  pronounced  in 
John,  Ah,  Shiloh,  Sirrah,  etc. 

K  before  n  at  the  beginning  of  a 


word  is  only  aspirated,  and  spoken  as 
an  h;  as  knack  hnack,  knave  hnave, 
knife  hneif,  knee  hnie,  knot,  know, 
knuckle,  etc.  "  M.  Ludwick  says  that 
k  before  n  is  called  t ;  Arnold  and 
others  declare  that  it  is  pronounced  d. 
But  any  one  experienced  in  English 
pronunciation  must  own,  that  only  a 
pure  gentle  aspiration  is  observable, 
and  by  no  means  so  hard  and  unplea- 
sant a  sound  as  must  arise  from  pre- 
fixing d  or  t  to  n"  Did  he  mean 
(nhnii)  for  knee  ?  Compare  Cooper, 
supra  p.  208  and  p.  544,  n.  2. 

L  is  not  pronounced  in  calf,  half, 
balk,  talk,  walk,  folk,  balm,  calm,  calve, 
to  halve,  etc.,  almond,  chaldron,  falcon, 
falconer,  falchion*,  malkin*,  salmon, 
salvage*,  solder,  half  penny -worth  hiih- 
poth  (H8ea3-path).  In  could,  should, 
would,  I  is  heard  only  in  sustained  pro- 
nunciation. 

N  is  not  pronounced  in  -mn,  in  kil(n], 
in  tene(n}t,  government. 

PH  is  p  in  phlebotomy*,  diphthong, 
triphthong,  and  v  in  nephew,  phial  vial, 
Stephen.  Phantasm,  phantastick, phan- 
tasy, are  now  written  with  /. 

Q,U  is  k  in  banquet*,  conquer,  con- 
queror, liquor,  equipage*,  exchequer, 
masquerade,  musquet  musket,  paraqueto, 
piquet,  piquant,  and  a  few  others.  C 
is  now  written  in  quoil,  quines  coines, 
quoit,  quintal,  but  que  remains  in  cinque, 
opaque,  oblique. 

It  agrees  entirely  with  German  r, 
except  that  it  is  not  heard  in  marsh, 
marshy,  harslets  haslets;  nor  in  the 
first  syllable  of  parlour,  partridge.  RH 
in  rhapsody,  rhetorich,  rhime,  rhomb, 
rhume,  etc.,  is  pronounced  as  r. 

S  is  hard  =  (s)  in  design,  resign,  cisar, 
desolate,  lysard  [lizard],  rosin, pleasant, 
visit  [this  is  according  to  a  rule,  cer- 
tainly not  now  observed,  that  s  after  a 
short  accented  vowel  or  diphthong  is 
doubled  in  pronunciation].  S  is  hard  = 
(s)  in  dis-arm,  trans-act,  wis-dom.  In 
island,  viscount,  s  is  mute  and  j  =  (ai). 
S  is  hissed,  almost  like  German  sch  (sh) 
in  sue,  suet,  suit,  sugar,  sure,  and  com- 
pounds, but  some  say  ssiu  (siu)  and 
others  ssuh  (suu) ;  and  in  nauseate, 
nauseous,  Asia,  Silesian,  enthusiasm*, 
enthusiast*,  effusion,  occasion,  hosier, 
rosier,  and  their  derivatives  *Asiatick, 
etc. ;  also  in  Persia,  transient,  mansion, 
Russia,  passion.  "After  a  shortly  ac- 
cented vowel  or  diphthong  the  redupli- 
cation of  sch  must  be  observed,  especially 
in  the  termination  sion,  as  in  decision, 
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provision.4"     [Did   he  say   (disi-shan) 
and  not  (disrzhan)  ?] 

T  is  sounded  (sh)  in  patience,  portion, 
etc.,  but  (t)  in  fustion,  mixtion,  etc., 
and  as  (tsh)  in  righteous  reitscliius, 
courteous,  bounteous,  covetous  kovat- 
schius,  virtuous  vortschius,  etc.,  and  is 
not  pronounced  in  facts  faks,  neglects 
and  similar  -cts,  nor  in  -ften,  -sten, 
-stle,  as  often  ahf'n,  soften  sahf  n,  hasten 
hahss'n,  listen,  castle  kass'l,  pestle, 
whistle,  bustle,  etc.,  and  also  in  malster, 
mortgage.  [There  is  no  mention  of 
-ture,  -dure  =  (tsher,  dzher),  but  the 
inference  from  the  u  rules  is  that  they 
were  called  (-tar,  -dar),  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  gesture  dschester,  ordure 
ahrdur,  pasture  plistur,  century  ssenturi, 
given  below,  p.  1049,  in  the  words  of 
the  same  sound,  etc.] 

TH  in  "rapid  speech"  is  pronounced 
as  d  or  dd  in  apothecary*,  \t  not  d 
below]  burthen,  fathom*,  father,  mur- 
ther,  pother*.  Th  is  "for  euphony" 
pronounced  t  in  fifth*,  sixth*,  twelfth*. 
Th  is  (th)  in  with.  Th  is  (d'h)  in 
than,  that,  tho1  though,  etc.  [that 
is,  (thoo),  as  in  Scotch,  was  un- 
known to  him.]  Th  is  (t)  in  Thames, 
Thanet*,  Theobald*,  Thomas,  Thom- 
son, etc.,  in  thill,  thiller,  [till,  tiller?], 
thyme,  and,  "according  to  some,"  in 
anthem*,  apothecary*,  [see  th  as  (d) 
above],  authority*,  authorize*  [not 
atithour?]. 

"  V,  in  English  called  ju  consonant, 
is  not  merely  much  softer  than  /,  but 
also  than  the  German  v,  but  not  so  soft 
as  the  English  or  German  w,  and  is 
therefore  better  to  be  explained  as 
French^.  German  beginners  in  French 
find  some  difficulty  with  this  French  v. 
All  German  grammars  which  I  have 
seen  express  English  w  by  German  w, 
without  indicating  any  distinction.  But 
I  find  a  sensible  difference,  namely, 
that  the  English  w  is  not  so  hard,  so 
that  I  am  able  to  regard  German  w  as 
a  middle  sound  between  English  v  and 
w,  and  hence,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
sound  of  German  w  to  an  Englishman, 
I  would  express  it  in  English  by  viv, 
and  I  am  certain  that  he  would  hit  it 
off  better  than  if  I  were  to  write  a 
simple  iv.  Pronounce  p  and  allow  the 
breath  to  escape  from  the  mouth,  and 
you  have  /,  ph  or  Greek  0.  Pronounce 
b,  and  allow  the  breath  to  escape  through 
a  horizontal  slit  or  split,  and  you  form 
v.  The  difference  between  "  German 
and  English  v  consists  in  the  greater 


compression  of  the  breath,  and  its 
passage  through  a  narrower  opening  for 
the  German  sound,  which  makes  it 
harder,  so  that  it  approaches  /  more 
nearly."  [He  really  heard  the  same 
sound  for  German  v  as  for  /.]  "  On  the 
contrary,  the  English  in  pronouncing 
their  v  give  the  breath  greater  freedom 
and  compress  it  less,  on  allowing  it  to 
escape.  The  Spaniards  make  such  a 
little  difference  between  their  b  and  v 
in  speaking,  that  they  often  use  them 
promiscuously  in  writing.  This  sound 
was  unknown  in  Greek,  where  0  most 
nearly  approaches  it.  The  English  w 
is  made  by  allowing  the  breath  to  escape 
by  a  round  hole.  The  German  w  seems 
to  be  a  medium  between  English  v  and 
w,  the  air  escaping  through  a  rounder 
hole  than  for  English  v,  and  a  flatter 
hole  than  for  English  w."  [See  the 
descriptions  of  (w,  bh,  v)  supra  p.  513, 
note  2.  I  have  quoted  this  passage  at 
length  from  pp.  149  and  156  of  Lediard, 
because  his  observations  were  made  at 
Hamburg,  and  Lepsius  and  Briicke 
ascribe  the  sound  of  (v)  instead  of  (bh) 
to  North  German  w.  This  careful  dis- 
tinction shews  that  (bh)  was  certainly 
heard  in  Hamburg  in  1725.] 

W  is  not  pronounced  in  answer 
anser,  aukward*  ahkerd,  huswife  house- 
wife hossiv,  sweltry  ssultri,  swoon* 
ssaun,  sword  ssohrd,  "  but  in  swear, 
swore,  sworn,  some  consider  it  to  be 
distinctly  spoken." 

In  WE,  the  w  is  "  little  or  scarcely 
heard,  as  in  wrack,  wrench,  wrist, 
wrong,  wrung,  in  which  I  can  only 
find  a  soft  aspiration  (eine  sehr  gelinde 
aspiration]  before  r,  so  that  w  must 
not  be  pronounced,  as  Herr  Ludwick 
thinks,  like  wr  in  the  Germ.  Wrangel" 
(bhra-ql). 

"  "WH  is  pronounced  as  hw,  or  rather 
as  German  hu,  but  so  that  the  u  rapidly 
yields  to  the  sound  of  the  following 
vowel,  as  ivhat  huat,  when  huen,  which 
huidsch[?],  who  huuh  [?],  why  huey." 
Except  whole,  wholesome,  whore,  in 
which  w  is  not  pronounced. 

X  is  ksch  (ksh)  in  complexion  kum- 
plekschion,  anxious  ankschius[?  a],  etc. 
"  Y  as  a  consonant  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  or  syllable,  sounds  as  German 
jot  a.  but  somewhat  softer,  and  not  so 
guttural  as  it  is  heard  from  some  Ger- 
mans especially  in  Saxony,  but  almost 
like  a  short  German  «  when  it  is  rapidly 
pronounced  as  a  separate  syllable,  as 
yard,  yes,  you,  jard,  jes,  yuh,  or  better 
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i  ard,  i-es,  i-uh,  with  a  very  rapid  and 
scarcely  perceptible  i"  [that  is  (j)  and 
not  Q?h)]. 

Z  is  a  soft(gelindes)  sch  [that  is  (zh)] 
in  brazier,  glazier,  grazier,  ozier. 

Accent. 

[As  some  50  pages  are  devoted  to 
accent,  I  shall  note  all  those  words  in 
which  any  peculiarity  is  observable. 
He  distinguishes  a  long  accent  which 
he  marks  a  with  the  grave,  but  as  in  a 
note  he  says  that  others  use  the  circum- 
flex a,  employing  the  grave  for  his  a 
acute  or  short  accent,  I  shall  for  con. 
venience  use  a  for  his  long,  and  a  for 
his  short  accent.  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  give  his  rules.  I  merely 
cite  the  words.] 

Hdrd  [observe  that  he  has  always 
made  the  vowel  in  ar  short],  land, 
short.  Acerb,  aerial,  again  [where  he 
made  the  vowel  short],  after,  anchove, 
anemone.  Balc6ny,  boisterous,  border. 
Carat,  cockall,  coloss,  corollary. 
Docible.  Eager,  earnest,  easter[f], 
eilet,  either,  empirick,  empiricism, 
enigra,  essay,  eternize,  eucharist, 
euphony  [?].  F6untain.  Gorgeous. 
Heteroclite,  humane.  Leviathan, 
lodemanage.  Macerate[P],  manducable, 
mausoleum  [modern  American  mauso- 
leum, museum],  metheglin.  Orangery, 
orchestre.  Phantastry,  philauty, 
placaet[?],  plebejan,  presbytery  [the 
accent  is  not  written  when  it  falls  on  a  y] 
pulmonary,  pyromancy.  Quadrangle, 
quadripartite  [?].  Rapier,  rambooze, 
rhetorick,  ritual.  Sepulchral,  simili- 
tude, solemnize,  statuary,  stomachick, 
strangullion,  syllogism.  Tabernacle, 
tabellion,  tantivy,  tarpawlin,  theater. 
Valedictory,  valetudinary,  venenous, 
vernacular.  Voluptuary  [u  ?],  vul- 
nerary. 

Agitate,  aver  y,  abdicate,  abject,  abla- 
tive, &c.,  accessory,  adjuvate,  adversary, 
aggrandise,  ingravate,  alcove,  alcali, 
anarchy,  andiron,  appanage,  archangel, 
archduke,  coercion,  coercive,  _  [?  6], 
colleague,  commissary,  c6mplaisance, 
complaisant,  c6ngy,  consistory,  con- 
stellate, contrarily,  contrariwise,  con- 
trary, controversy,  contumacy,  con- 
tumely, conversant,  convoyed,  corrigible, 
corrosive,  c6rrosiveness.  Despicable, 
destined,  desuetude,  diligence,  diligent, 
dimissory,  diocess,  directory,  divident 
disciplinable,  discretive,  dissoluble,  dis- 
tribute, distributive.  E'dict,  edifice, 


egress,     eligible,     emissary,    epicene, 


evident,  effort,  empirick,  essoin,  ex- 
cellency, execrable,  exorcism.  Forfeit, 
forecast,  f6recastle,  foredoor,  f6refathers, 
forefinger,  etc.,  forthcoming,  forthwith. 
Ignominy,  illapse,  illustrate,  immanent, 
incensory,  industry,  infinite,  intricacy, 
.inventory.  Mischief,  miscreancy.  Ne- 
fandous,  nonentity,  nonage.  Object  v., 
obdurate,  obligatory,  occult,  offertory, 
6utlandish.  Perfect,  perspirable,  p6s- 
thume,  preamble,  prebend,  precedent, 
precept,  precinct,  predicament,  prefa- 
tory, premunire,  prepuce,  presage,  pre- 
science, prescript,  previous,  process, 
procuracy,  prodigally,  product,  profile, 
profligate,  progress,  project,  prologue, 
pr6tocol,  pursuivant,  purvieu.  Recent, 
recitative,  recommence,  recreant,  re- 
create, refectory,  regency,  re'gicide, 
regiment,  region,  register,  relegate, 
reliquary,  repertory,  retribute.  Secret, 
secretary,  sublunary,  subterranny,  sur- 
cease, surname  v.,  surcingle,  siircoat, 
surname  n.,  suspicable.  Traditive, 
traverted,  transport  v.  transport  n. 
Viceadmiral,  vicechancellour,  viceroy, 
viscount  for  vicecount,  viscountess. 

Specifick,  heroick,  saturnal.  Calam- 
ity, sanguinity,  maj6rity. 

Extravasate,  extraneous,  extrava- 
gance. Retrograde.  Benefactor,  aca- 
demick,  legislatour. 

Debonair,  romance,  levant,  bombard, 
usquebaugh,  octave,  cocheneal,  humect, 
apogie,  raperies,  intire,  turmoil,  me- 
moirs, chamois,  rag6o,  scrutore,  tam- 
b6ur,  capuch,  caduke,  ridicule,  im- 
portune, nocturn.  Avowee,  grantee, 
legatee,  etc. 

Stupefactive,  benefactor,  pomander, 
legislatour,  nomenclature,  utensil, 
chimera,  domesticy,  clandestine,  mus- 
cheto,  doctrinal,  agriculture,  bitumen. 
Philactery,  amphitheater,  celebrious, 
celebrity,  comedian,  academian,  solem- 
nial,  stupendious,  homogeneal,  homo- 
genuous,  hymenial,  dysentery,  maje- 
stative,  longevity,  libidinous,  fastidious, 
concupiscible,  chirurgeon,  chirurgery, 
epicurian. 

Vesicatory,  modificable.  Propitia- 
tory, supererogatory,  monosyllable, 
referendary,  spiritualize.  Conscion- 
ableness,  parliamentary. 

Conjure  conjure,  august  n.  august  a., 
abject  n.  abject,  cement  n.,  conserve  n., 
consult  n.,  convoy  n.  convoy  v.,  essay  n. 
essay  v.,  frequent  a.  frequent  v.,  manure 
n.  manure  v.,  6vermatch  n.  overmatch 
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v.,  outlaw  n.  outlaw  v.,  rebel  n.  rebel 
v.,  triumph  n.  triumph  v. 

Words  of  same  (or  different}  sound 
and  different  (or  same}  spelling.  [I  cite 
only  some  of  those  that  Lediard  has 
written  in  German  letters.] 

August  ahgost,  august  agost.  Sable 
bawble  bahbel,  bable  ba'bbl.  Bdth  batidh, 
bath  bath.  Born  (natus)  bahrn,  born 
(latus)  bohrn.  Bow  (flectere)  bau,  bow 
(arcus)  boh.  Breath  breth,  breath 
briedh.  Denier  (denarius)  denihr,  denier 
(negator)  deneyer.  Gentile  (paganus) 
dschentil,  gentile  genteel  dscheutiel.  Job 
dschab,  Job  dschohb.  Lead  (plumbum) 
led,  lead  lied.  Liver  (jecur)  livver, 
livre  (French  coin)  leiver*.  Lives  leivs, 
lives  livs.  Loose  (laxus)  luhss,  loose 
(perdere)  luhs.  Loth  lohdh  (to  have 
a  disgust  at),  loth  lath  (unwilling). 
Mouse  (mus)  maus,  mouse  v.  mauhs, 
mouth  n.  mauth,  mouth  v.  maudh,  mow 
(meto)  moh,  mow  (to  make  a  face)  mau. 
Read  ried,  read  red.  Sewer  (a  carver) 
ssuer,  (a  drain)  schohr.  Singer  (who 
sings)  singer,  (who  singes)  sindscher. 
Sow  (sus)  ssau,  sow  (sero)  ssoh.  Tear 
(lacryma)  tier,  (lacerare)  tehr.  Tost 
(of  bread)  tohst,  tost  (tossed)  tasst. 
Week  (seven  days)  wiek,  week  (wick  of 
a  candle)  wick. 

Alley  (street)  alii,  (friend)  alley ;  ant 
ant,  aunt  ahnt;  arrant  arrent,  errand 
errand ;  barley  barli,  barely  bahrli. 
Centaury  ssentori,  century  ssenturi* 
centry  sentry  ssentri.  Chair  tschahr  and 
tschier  (tshseser,  tshiir),  chare  tschahr 
(tshaeaer).  Chear  cheer  tschier,  jeer 


dschier.  Chains  tschahns,  chance 
tschanss,  change  tschahndsch,  chin 
tschinn,  gin  dschinn.  Decent  dess-ssent, 
also  diessent,  descent  des-ssent.  Duke 
duhk,  duck  dock.  Each  ihdsh  [?],  edge 
edsch.  Fair  fahr,  fare  fahr,  fear  fihr. 
Fir  for,  fur  for.  Grace  gratis,  grass 
grass,  grease  grihs.  Grote  (grotto)  gratt, 
groat  graht  [?  graht] .  Gesture  dschestur, 
jester  dschester.  Haven  hahvn,  heaven 
hewn,  -ffmrrfhiehrd  (mird),Am2herd. 
Hoar  hohr  (ROOT),  whore  huohr  (whoor) ; 
hole  hohl,  whole  huohl  (whool) ;  holy 
hohli,  wholly  huolli  (whoia),  holly  halli 
(HA-li).  Knave  hnahv,  nave  nahv; 
knead  hnied,  need  nied ;  knight  hneit, 
night  neit;  knot  hnat,  not  natt.  Manner 
manner,  mannour  (manor)  mannor, 
manure  mannur,  [theoretic  distinctions, 
all  (ma3*nur)].  Message,  messuage,  both 
messedsch.  Morning  mahrning,  mourn- 
ing mohrning.  Muscle  mosskel,  muzzle 
mossel.  Order  ahrd'r,  ordure  ahrdur*. 
Pastor  pastor,  pasture  pastur*.  Peace, 
piece,  piehss,  peas  piehs.  Precedent  (ex- 
emplum)  pressiedent,  president  pressi- 
dent.  Quarry  q\ia.m,  query  quieri.  Quean 
quienn,  queen  quiehn.  Retch  wretch, 
both  retsch.  Rome,  room.  Seizin 
ssiesin,  season,  ssies'n.  Sewer  (drain) 
schoer  [schohr,  in  last  list],  shore  schohr. 
So  sso,  sow  (sero)  ssoh.  Vial  veyal, 
viol  veyol,  vile  veyl.  Wales  wahls, 
whales  huahls  (whseselz).  Which 
huitsch,  witch  witsch.  Wrap  hrap, 
rap  rap ;  wrest  hrest,  rest  rest ;  wry 
hrey,  rye  rey.  You  ju,  ew  iuh,  yew 
iuh ;  your  jur,  ewer  iuhr.  Ye,  yea. 


As  Lediard  agrees  so  much  with  the  Expert  Orthographist  in 
respect  to  E A,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  following  extracts, 
one  only  1  year  later,  and  the  other  about  30  years  later.  These 
diversities  of  opinion  and  experience  are  most  instructive  in  shew- 
ing, first  the  overlapping  of  pronunciations,  and  secondly  the 
ignorance  of  orthoepists  as  to  varieties  of  pronunciation,  or  their 
habit  of  simply  discrediting  as  "  vulgar  "  or  "  faulty  "  all  pronuncia- 
tions with  which  they  are  themselves  not  familiar. 

I.  From  "  An  introduction  to  the  3d.  Ea  has  the  sound  of  e  long  in 
English  Tongue.  By  N.  Bailey  appear,  dream,  read,  sea,  seam,  speak, 
<t>t\6\oyos."  8vo.  1726.  pp.  96,  60.  veal,  [Bailey  has  not  mentioned  what 

the  sound  of  e  long  is,  but  as  he  says  e 
is  sounded  like  ee  in  certain  words,  he, 
me,  we,  here,  these,  even,  besom,  Ely, 
Eve,  fealty,  Peter,  we  must  presume  he 
means  (ee),  and  not  (ii)] ;  but  some  of  this 
last  kind  have  the  a  changed  with  the 
e  final,  as  compleat  [complete],  supream 


Part  2,  p.  15. 

T.  What  is  the  proper  sound  of  the 
diphthong  ea  ? 

L.  Ea  has  the  sound  of  d  long,  in 
bear,  pear,  near,  swear,  wear,  etc.  [that 
is,  as  a  in  mate,  pate,  etc.] 

2d.  A  short  in  earl,  heart,  learn, 
pearl,  search  [that  is,  as  a  in  mat,  mart, 
cart}. 


[supreme ;  this  confirms  the  view  just 
taken,  compare  also  5th.] 
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4th.  Ea  has  the  sound  of  e  short  in 
breast,  etc. 

5th.  Ea  has  sometimes  the  sound  of 
ee  in  beam,  dear,  hear,  stead,  year.  [This 
is  therefore  the  exceptional,  not  the 
general  pronunciation,  compare  3rd.] 

II.  From  a  "Narrative  of  the  Journey 
of  an  Irish  Gentleman  through  England 
.in  the  year  1752,  p.  156.  Privately 
printed  for  Mr.  Hy.  Huth,  1869." 
Mr.  Furnivall,  who  kindly  furnished 
me  with  this  extract,  remarks  that  the 
Additional  MS.  27951  in  the  British 
Museum  is  probably  by  the  same  writer, 
and  gives  an  account  of  his  visits  to 
England  in  1758,  1761,  and  1772. 
"  By  listening  to  her  conversation  [that 
of  a  lady  passenger,  in  whom  "  the  court 
lady  reigned  in  every  action"],  Igaineda 
better  taste  for  the  polite  world,  except- 


ing one  point  in  pronunciation,  to  wit, 
that  of  calling  A  E,  and  saying  EE  for 
E;  but  this  was  a  thing  I  could  not 
readily  reconcile  myself  to,  for  I  re- 
member when  I  first  went  to  school  my 
mistress  made  me  begin  with  my  great 
A.  Whether  it  was  that  the  letter  was 
bigger  in  dimensions  than  its  brother 
vowel  E  that  follows  it,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  I  am  very  certain  she  never  made 
me  say  E.  I  was  so  very  defective,  or 
[failed]  by  too  blunt  a  clipping,  that 
my  fair  tutoress  said  she  was  afraid  I 
would  never  make  any  hand  on't.  She 
assured  me  she  was  not  above  eight  or 
ten  months  arriving  at  that  perfection, 
which  1  am  sure  would  cost  me  my 
whole  life  without  making  half  the 
progress." 


Buchanan  has  already  been  frequently  referred  to.  He  was 
much  ridiculed  by  Kenrick,1  who  is  particularly  severe  on  his  Scotti- 
cisms, and  veiy  unnecessarily  abuses  his  method  of  indicating 
sounds.  Kenrick  himself  is  not  too  distinct ;  but  as  he  does  not 
trust  entirely  to  key- words,  and  endeavours  to  indicate  sounds  by  a 
reference  to  other  languages, — the  sounds  of  which  he  probably 
appreciated  very  indifferently, — it  will  be  best  to  give  extracts 
from  his  explanations  of  the  vowels.  The  conjectured  values  are 
inserted  in  palaeotype,  and  some  passing  observations  are  bracketed. 
Among  these  remarks  are  introduced  a  few  quotations  from  Gran- 
ville  Sharp.2 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


cur  sir  her  monk  blood  earth  = 
town  noun  how  bough  ...  = 

bull  wool  wolf  push = 

pool  groupe  troop = 

call  hawl  caul  soft  oft  George 

cloth    = 

new  cube  duty  beauty  =  (eu, 
not  what  gone  swan  war  was  = 
no  beau  foe  moan  blown  roan  = 

boy  joy  toil     = 

hard  part  carve  laugh  heart  = 

and  hat  crag  bar       = 

bay  they  weigh  fail  tale...  = 
met  sweat  head  bread  = 


1  William  EenricJc,  LL.D.  A  New 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ; 
containing  not  only  the  Explanation  of 
"Words,  with  their  Orthography,  Ety- 
mology, and  Idiom  atical  Usein  WRITING  ; 
but  likewise  their  Orthoepia  or  Pronun- 
ciation in  SPEECH,  according  to  the 
present  Practice  of  polished  Speakers 
in  the  Metropolis,  which  is  rendered 


14.  meet  meat  deceit      -(") 

15.  fit  yes  busy  women  English 

guilt       =(i) 

16.  why  nigh  I  buy  join  lyre  hire  =  (ai) 

Add  to  the  above  the  indistinct  sound, 
marked  with  a  cypher  thus  [o],  as 
practised  in  the  colloquial  utterance  of 
the  particles  a  and  the,  the  last  syllables 
of  the  words  ending  in  en,  le  and  re;  as 
a  garden,  the  castle,  etc.,  also  in  the 
syllable  frequently  sunk  in  the  middle 
of  words  of  three  syllables,  as  every, 
memory,  favourite,  etc.,  which  are  in 

obvious  at  sight  in  a  manner  perfectly 
simple  and  principally  new.  Lond. 
1773.  4to. 

2  An  English  Alphabet  for  the  use 
of  Foreigners,  wherein  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Vowels  or  Voice-letters  is 
explained  in  Twelve  Short  general 
Rules  with  their  several  Exceptions. 
1786.  8vo.  pp.  76. 
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versification  sometimes  formally  omitted 
in  writing,  by  the  mark  of  elision. 

Under  one  or  other  of  the  numbers 
composing  the  above  table,  are  com- 
prehended all  the  species  of  distinct 
articulate  sounds  contained  in  the 
English  language.  Not  that  they  differ 
altogether  equally  in  quality ;  several 
differing  only  in  time.  There  are  no 
more  than  eleven  distinct  vowel  sounds 
of  different  qualities  in  English ;  ten 
of  the  numbers  specified  in  the  table 
being  expressed  by  the  long  and  short 
modes  of  uttering  our  five  vowels ;  as 
exemplified  in  the  following  words : 
A.  \ 
E.  .! 
I.  f  1 

o.    ; 
u.     ' 


short  as  u  in  cur,  or  always  long  as  o  in 
note,  or  double  as  *  or  y  in  hire  lyre; 
u  in  lure ;  ow  in  town  and  oi  in  joy  : 
most  of  which  long  sounds  seem  to 
partake  of  two  qualities,  not  so  equally 
blended  in  them  all,  as  to  pass  without 
our  perceiving  the  ingredients  of  the 
compound.  Thus  /  or  Y  appear  to  be 
a  commixture  of  the  long  e  [previously 
defined  as  a  in  mate]  and  short  i  [in  hit} ; 
U  of  the  long  e  [a  in  mate]  and  short 
«  [in  pull] ;  OW  of  the  short  o  [in  not] 
and  long  u  [oo  in  pool]  ;  and  01  most 
palpably  of  the  short  o  [in  not]  and  i 
[in  hit]. 

[Dr.  Kenrick's  appreciation  of  diph- 
thongs was  evidently  very  inexact.  See 
numbers  2,  6,  9,  16,  in  the  following 
explanatory  remarks  on  the  vowels  in 
preceding  table.] 

1.  [U  in  cur.]     It  is  always  short, 
and  bears  a  near,  if  not  exact,   re- 
semblance to  the  sound  of  the  French 
leur,  cceur,  if  it  were  contracted  in  point 
of  time.     [It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  sound  was  exactly  the  French  (03) 
or  (?) .    It  is  more  probable  that  Kenrick 
pronounced  the  French  sounds  as  (a)  or 
(a).    G.  Sharp  says :  "  0  has  the  sound 
of  a  short  u  in  af-front,  etc.     (In  the 
dialects  of  Lancashire  and  some  other 
places  the  o  is  pronounced  according  to 
rule  in  many  of   these  words)  .... 
cov-er  ....  etc.,  and  their  compounds, 
etc.,  except  dis-cov-er,  re-cov-er,  which 

are  pronounced  according  to  rule 

One  is  pronounced  as  if  spelt  won" 

2.  [OW  in  town.]     The  long  and 
broad  ow,  ou,  and  u,  as  in  town,  noun, 


cucumber  [the  old  sound  of  this  word 
remaining,  notwithstanding  the  change 
of  spelling.  Sharp  also  says :  "  U  is 
like  the  English  ou  in  the  first  syllable 
of  cu-cumber,"  p.  13.]  This  sound 
greatly  resembles  the  barking  of  a  full- 
mouthed  mastiff,  and  is  perhaps  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  pronounced  by  no 
nation  as  by  the  English  and  the  Low 
Dutch.  Th'e  nicer  distinguishers  in  the 
qualities  of  vocal  sounds  consider  it  as 
a  compound ;  but  it  has  sufficient  unity, 
when  properly  pronounced,  to  be  uttered 
with  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice,  and 
to  pass  for  a  distinct  sound  or  syllable, 
I  consider  it  only  as  such. 

3.  [U  in  bwll.]     The  French  have 
this  sound  in  fol,  sol,  trou,  clou;  the 
Italians  I  think  everywhere  in  their  u. 

4.  [00   in  pool.]      Nearly   as  the 
sound  of   douze,    epouse,  pouce,   roux, 
doux,   and  the  plurals,   sols,  fols,  do 
from  sol,  fol,  trou,  etc.     [The  difference 
between  3  and  4  is  only  meant  to  be 
one  of  length.     The  French  generally 
recognize  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel 
as  the  mark  of  the  plural.     G.  Sharp 
says :  "00  is  not  pronounced  so  full, 
but  partakes  a  little  of  the  sound  of  a 
short  u  in  blood,  flood,  foot,  good,  hood, 
stood,  soot,  wood  and.  wool.     00  has  the 
sound  of   o   long  in   door  and  floor. 
Door  and  floor  are  pronounced  by  the 
vulgar    in    the    Northern    parts    of 
England  as  they  are  spelt,   for  they 
give  the  oor,  in  these  words,  the  same 
sound  that  it  has  in  boor,  moor,  poor," 
and  "  0  is  sounded  like  oo  in  tomb  and 
womb,  (wherein  b  is  silent,)  lo-ser,  gold, 
whom,   and   whose.     In  the   northern 
parts  of  England  the  words  gold,  who, 
whom,  and  whose,  are  pronounced  pro- 
perly as  they  are  spelt."] 

5  "and  7.  [A  in  call  and  0  in  not.] 
This  sound  is  common  in  many  lan- 
guages, although  the  distinction  of 
long  and  short  is  preserved  in  few  or 
none  but  the  English.  The  French 
have  it  exactly  in  the  words  ame,  pas, 
las,  etc.  [This  is  a  distinct  recognition 
of  the  English  habit  of  pronouncing 
French.  See  Sir  William  Jones's 
phonetic  French,  supra  p.  835.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  French  said 
anything  broader  than  (a).  Mr. 
Murray,  a  native  of  Hawick,  informed 
me  that  when  he  and  a  friend  first 
studied  my  Essentials  of  Phonetics, 
they  were  exceedingly  puzzled  with  the 
distinction  I  drew  between  (aa)  and 
(AA).  They  could  find  no  distinction 
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at  all,  and  thought  it  must  be  fancy 
on  my  part.  Mr.  Murray  now  re- 
cognizes that  he  then  pronounced  («a) 
in  place  of  both  sounds.  Compare 
Prof.  Blackie's  confusion  of  (aa,  AA), 
supra  p.  69,  n.  3.  G.  Sharp  calls  the 
French  a  the  "  English  diphthong  aw," 
and  says  that  a  "  has  a  medium  sound 
between  aw  and  the  English  a,  in 
fa-ther,  and  the  last  syllable  of  pa-pa, 
mam-ma,  and  also  in  han't  (for  have 
not),  mds-ter  and  plds-ter;  and  is  like 
aw  in  hal-ser  (wherein  I  is  mute),  false 
and  pal-sy.  A  has  the  sound  of  aw 
likewise  before  Id  and  It,  as  in  bald, 
cal-dron,  al-tar,  etc.,  in  all  primitive 
monosyllables  ending  in  II  (except  shall 
and  mall,  which  are  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  rule),  as  in  all,  gall,  fall, 
etc.,  and  before  Ik  (wherein  I  is  mute), 
as  balk,  stalk,  walk,  talk,  etc.,  but  be- 
fore If,  Im,  Ive,  and  before  nd  in  words 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  mando,  it 
is  sounded  like  the  Italian  a,  only 
somewhat  shorter,  as  in  half,  calm, 
salve,  command,  demand,  etc."  Here 
"  English  a  "  seems  to  mean  (ee)  and 
(aa)  to  be  considered  intermediate  be- 
tween (ee)  and  (AA).] 

6.  [EW  in  new.}  This  sound,  var- 
iously denoted  in  letters,  by  w,  eu,  ue, 
ew,  and  even  eau,  as  in  duty,  feud,  true, 
new,  beauty,  when  slowly  uttered,  is 
evidently  a  compound  of  the  long  i  [ea 
in  heat]  and  short  u  [u  in  pull] ;  but 
when  pronounced  sharp  and  quick  with 
a  single  effort  of  the  voice,  is  no  longer 
a  diphthong,  but  a  sufficiently  single 
and  uniform  syllable  ;  whose  quality  is 
distinctly  heard  in  the  words  above 
mentioned;  as  also  in  the  French 
words  du.  une,  unir,  prune,  eu  (yy). 
[Now  here  we  observe  first  that  the 
analysis  of  the  diphthongal  sound  is 
(iu),  instead  of  (eu),  as  before,  supra 
p.  1051  c.  1,  and  secondly  that  the 
recognition  of  French  u  does  not 
perhaps  imply  more  than  that  the 
diphthong  became  extremely  close  (that 
is,  both  the  elements  and  the  connecting 
glide  very  short),  and  that  Dr.  Kenrick 
did  not  know  any  better  way  of  pro- 
nouncing French  u.  That  Dr.  Kenrick 
generally  recognized  a  close  and  open 
pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs  is 
evident  from  his  remarks  on  2  and  16. 
Still  the  cropping  up  of  the  French  u 
a  century  after  Wallis  had  apparently 
noted  it  for  the  last  time,  is  curious  and 
interesting.  I  have  myself  heard  it  spo« 
radically,  not  reckoning  provincialisms.] 


8.  [0  in  no.]  The  French  have  it  in 
Dome,  os,  repos,  faune,  maux,  faulx. 
[This  indicates  a  long  (oo).] 

9.  [OY  in  joy.]     This  sound  ap- 
proaches   the    nearest  to   a  practical 
diphthong  of  any  in  our  language.  .  .  . 
A  vicious  custom  prevails,  in  common 
conversation,  of  sinking  the  first  broad 
sound  entirely,  or  rather  of  converting 
both  into  the  sound  of  i  or  y,  No.  16 ; 
thus  oil,  toil,  are  frequently  pronounced 
exactly  like  isle,  tile.     This  is  a  fault 
which  the  Poets  are  inexcusable  for 
promoting,    by    making    such    words 
rhime  to  each  other.     And  yet  there 
are  some  words  so  written,  which,  by 
long  use,  have  almost  lost  their  true 
sound.     Such  are  boil,  join,  and  many 
others;    which  it   would   now  appear 
affectation  to  pronounce  otherwise  than 
bile,  jine.     [This  is  important  in  refer- 
ence to  rhymes.] 

10.  11.  [A  in  hard  and  and.]     The 
French  have  it  short  in  alia,  race,fasse; 
long  in  abattre,  grace,  age,  etc.     The 
Italians  have  it  long  in  padre,  madre, 
and  short  in  ma,  la,  allegro,  etc.     It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  men  of  letters, 
and  some  of  them  even  residing  in  the 
Metropolis,  should  mistake  the  simple 
and  genuine  application  of  this  sound. 
"  The  native  sound  of   A,"  says  Dr. 
Bayly,  "  is  broad,  deep  and  long,  as  in 
all,  aw,  war,  daub ;  but  it  hath  gener- 
ally a  mixed  sound,  as  in  man,  Bath, 
Mary,  fair,  which  are  sounded  as  if 
written  maen,  baeth,  etc."     But  who, 
except  flirting  females  and  affected  fops, 
pronounce  man  and  Bath  as   if   they 
were  written  maen,  baeth,  or  like  Mary, 
fair,  etc.      [Dr.  Kenrick  would  seem 
therefore  to  have  really  pronounced  (a) 
and  not  (SB),  considering  the  latter  sound 
as   effeminate.      It  is  curious  to   see 
Gill's  Mopseys  and  Smith's  maliercults 
and  urbanius  loquentes   (supra  p.   90) 
cropping  up  as  Kenrick'  &  flirting  females 
and  affected  fops.     In  all  ages  refine- 
ment has  apparently  led  to  the  same 
mincing,  that  is,  closer  form  of  vowel 
sounds,  with  the  tongue  more  raised, 
or  brought  more  forward.      G.  Sharp 
ought  to  agree  with  Kenrick,  when  he 
says :    "  A  has  a  short  articulation  of 
the  English  aw,  or  rather  of  the  Italian 
a,  as  in  add,  bad,  lad,  mad,"  for  this 
seems  to  preclude  (SB).     He  also  says 
that  e  is  like  short  a  in  yellow,  known 
yet,  but  only  as  vulgarism.] 

12,  13.  [AY  in  \>ay  and  E  in  met.] 
The  short  sound  is  nearly  or  quite  the 
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same  as  the  French  give  to  their  e  in 
the  words  elle,  net,  poet,  etc.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  observable  they  give  it 
to  the  combinations  ei  and  ai  and  oi,  as 
in  pleine,  plaine,  disoit.  The  French 
extend  it  also  nearly  as  much  as  the 
English  long  sound  in  the  words  nes, 
dez,  clefs,  parler,  fondes,  amai,  dirai, 

etc The  protracted  or  long 

sound  of  the  short  e  as  in  met,  let,  etc.,  is 
in  fact  the  slender  sound  of  the  a.  [This 
confuses  the  close  and  open  sounds,  and 
renders  it  probable  that  Kenrick  pro- 
nounced (ee,  e),  and  not  (ee,  e).~]  Break 
is  generally  sounded  like  brake,  make, 
take,  but  few,  except  the  natives  of 
Ireland  or  the  provinces,  say  ate,  spake; 
but  eat,  speak,  agreeably  to  No.  14. 
[Here  we  have  a  recognition  of  the 
(ee)  sound  of  ea  still  remaining,  and 
of  the  occasional  (ii)  sound  of  ea  in 
break,  supra  p.  89.  G.  Sharp  says 
that  "  a  is  like  the  French  ai  in  dn-gel, 
bass,  cam-brick,  Cam-bridge,  ddn-ger, 
and  mdn-ger :  "  that  are  is  spoken  "  as 
if  spelt  air,"  and  that  in  a-ny,  ma-ny, 
a  "sounds  like  a  short  e  or  foreign  <?."] 

14.  TEE  in  meet.     This  was  clearly 

(ii)-] 

15.  [I  in  fit.']     A  contraction  of  the 
long  sound  of  e  or  ee  in  me  or  meet. 
This  is  plain  by  repeating  the  words 
Jit  and.  feet,  pit  and  peat,  mit  and  meat; 
in  which  the  similarity  of  sound  is  very 
perceptible.      [This  ought  to  give  (i) 
and  not    (i),   yet   there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  (i)  was  said,  and  the  dis- 
tinction   not    recognized.       G.    Sharp 
says  that  e  is  like  i  short  in  England, 
pretty,  yes  and  yet.] 

16.  [Y  in  why.]      As   at  present 


uttered  by  the  best  speakers  in  the 
metropolis,  it  is  the  sharpest,  shrillest, 
and  clearest  vowel  in  our  language ; 
altho  it  has  the  appearance,  when  slowly 
pronounced,  of  being  a  compound  of 
the  a  or  e  and  i.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  other  language  has  it  equally  clear, 
single  and  distinct.  I  have  elsewhere 
observed  that  our  Scotish  linguists  say 
it  has  the  sound  usually  denoted  by 
awee,  but  the  errour  of  this  is  obvious 
to  every  Englishman.  The  French 
however  come  near  it  in  the  interjection 
ahi  !  which  they  pronounce  quickly  as 
one  syllable,  without  the  nasal  twang 
that  attends  the  words  Jin,  vin,  and  some 
others,  bearing  a  near  resemblance. 
[Kenrick  is  very  peculiar  about  his 
diphthongs.  Many  Englishmen,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Smith  (p.  112)  and  Gill  (p.  114),  con- 
sidered long  i  as  a  single  sound. 
Kenrick's  admissions  point  to  (ai), 
rather  than  (sei)  as  his  diphthong.  G. 
Sharp  is  very  peculiar,  and  would  seem 
to  have  two  pronunciations,  possibly 
(ei,  ai),  or  thereabouts,  as  in  the  present 
Scotch-English  ;  he  says :  "  There  are 
two  ways  of  sounding  the  long  i  and 
y  (though  both  long),  the  one  a  little 
different  from  the  other,  and  requiring 
a  little  extension  of  the  mouth,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  following 
words,  viz.  Z"«and  aye,  high  and  high-ho, 
by't  (for  by  it]  and  bite,  sighed  and  side, 
strive  and  strife,  etc.,  but  this  difference, 
being  so  nice,  is  not  to  be  attained  but 
by  much  practice,  neither  is  it  very 
material.  .  .  Ii  English,  or  long,  like  the 
Greek  ci,  or  something  like  the  French 
i  before  n  in  prince"'] 


It  did  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  either  Buchanan  or  Kenrick 
to  give  specimens  of  pronunciation  in  a  connected  form,  but  an 
example  of  their  two  systems  of  pronunciation  is  furnished  by  the 
following  transcription  of  the  passage  from  As  you  Like  it,  which  was 
given  in  Shakspere's  conjectured  pronunciation  on  p.  986,  and  is 
here  rendered  according  to  the  best  interpretations  I  can  effect  of 
the  symbolized  pronunciation  of  each  separate  word  in  Buchanan's 
Vocabulary  and  Kenrick's  Dictionary. 


BUCHANAN,   1766. 

:AAl  dhii  world  -z  &  steedzh 
JEnd  A  A!  dhii  men  send  w/nrm 

xniirb*  plee'irz. 
Dhee    HJBV    dheer   ek'sz'ts  send 

dheer  en'trmsez, 


KENRICK,  1773. 

:AAl  dhii  warld-z  ee  steedzh 
And  AA!  dhii  men  and  winren 

miirli  plee'orz  : 
Dhee    nav    dheer    eg'zits  send 

dheer  en'transez, 
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BUCHANAN. 
JEnd  wsen  maen  in  mz  taim  pleez 

msen*e  pseaerts, 
H«z  aekts  brHq  sevn  eedzh'ez. 

^Et  farst  dhii  m-f  mt 
Miu'Hq    send    piuk'/q     in    mz 

nars-ez  aeaermz, 
JEnd  dhen  dhii  whaur«'q  skuul'boi 

w/dh  H/Z  ssetsh^'l 
JEnd     shain-aq     mAnr/q     fees, 

kriip'«'q  laik  sneel 
g;irw*Hql*  tu  skuul.    JEnd  dhen 

dhii  lever 
Saith'/q1   laik   fame's    wedh   se 

woo-ful  ba3Hd 
Meed  tu   mz   mts'trts    ai'brau. 

Dhen,  89  sauld'j«r 
Ful   ov   streendzh    oodhz,    eend 

beerded  loik  se  peerd, 
Dzhel-as    ov    on-«r    sad-n    send 

kw«k  m  kw83r'«l 
Siik-/q  dhii  bab  1  repiutee*shan 
livn   in   dhii  ksen'anz    mauth. 

JEnd  dhen  dhii  dzhast'/s 
Jn  feer  raund  beH  w/dh  gnud 

keep-n  laind, 
"WYdh  aiz  siviir*  send  beerd  ov 

fooriml  kat, 
Ful  of  waiz  SAAZ  send  modern 

m*stmsez, 
J3nd  soo  nii  pleez  mz  psesert. 

Dhii  s^'kst  eedzh  shifts 
Tirtu  dhii  liin  send  sKp'ird  psen- 

tseluun', 
W«dh  spek'tiklz  on  nooz,   send 

pautsh  on  said, 
H«z  juuth-ful  HOOZ  wel  seevd,  se 

warld  tuu  waid 
For  H«Z  shraqk  shseqk,  send  mz 

bzg  msen-H  vois, 
Tarn'f'q    segen'     tu    tshaild'/sh 

treb'l,  paips 
^nd  wh/s -lz  in  mz  saund.    Lsest 

siin  ov  A  A!, 
Dhset  endz  dh/s  streendzh  ivent'- 

ful  ms'tani 
Iz    sek-and    tshaild'/shnes   send 

miir  oblivjan, 
Sanz  tilth,  sanz  aiz,  sanz  teest, 

sanz  evr*  th«q. 


KENEICK. 
And  wan  man  in  niz  taim  pleez 

man'i  paarts 
Hiz  akts  bii-iq  sev'n  eedzh'ez. 

At  farst  dbii  in -f ant 
Myyling   and  pyyk'iq    in    dhii 

nars-ez  aarmz. 
And  dhen  dhii  wanriq  skuul'bAi 

with2  niz  satsh'el 
And     shauriq     mAAT'niq     fees, 

kriip'iq  leik  sneel 
g;nwiHqli  too3  skuul.   And  dhen 

dhii  lavar 
Sai'iq     laik     far'nas,     with     a 

woo'fal  bal  ad 
Meed  too   niz   mis'tris  ai'brau. 

Dhen  ee  sool'jar 
Fuul  AV   streendzh  oodhz4  and 

biird'ed5  laik  dhii  paard, 
Dzhel*as  in  lojrur,6  sad'en  send 

kwik  in  kwAA'rel, 
Siik'iq  dhii  bab''l  repyytee'shan 
Irv'n  in   dhii   kan-anz  mAuth. 

And  dhen  dhii  dzhas'tis, 
In  feer  rAund  bel'i  with  guud 

keep''n  laind, 
With  aiz   seviir*    and  biird   AV 

fAAr-mal  kat, 
Fuul  AV  waiz  SAAZ  and  niAd'arn 

in-stansez ; 
And  soo   nii7   pleez   niz  paart. 

Dhii  siksth8  eedzh  shifts 
IntA  dhii  liin  and  slip'ard  pan*- 

taluun, 
With  spek'tak'lz  An  nooz   and 

pAutsh  An  said, 
Hiz  jyyth'fal9  HOOZ,  wel  seevd,  ee 

warld  tuu  waid 
FAr  niz  shraqk  shaqk ;  and  niz 

big  manii  vAis, 
Tarn-iq  segen-  toord10  tshaild'ish 

treb''l,  paips 
And  wis't'lz11  inniz  SAund.  Last 

siin  AV  AA!, 
Dhat  endz  dhis  streendzh  event'- 

fal  nis-tAii 
Iz   sek-and    tsheild'ishnes,    and 

miir  Ablivian,12 
Sanz  tilth,  sanz  aiz,  sanz  teest, 

sanz  ev'rithiq. 
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Notes  on  the  Preceding  Specimens. 


1  This  is  the  first  sound  Buchanan 
gives,  but  he  adds  that  (saHq)  is  a 
better  pronunciation. 

2  Kenrick   says   (with)    or    (widh), 
hence  the  first  must  be  regarded  as  the 
pronunciation  he  prefers. 

3  Kenrick  says  (too)  or  (tA),  by  the 
latter  possibly  meaning  (to). 


Kenrick  has  neglected  to  mark  the 
pronunciation  of  this  word. 

8  Kenrick  merely  says :  "  from  the 
adjective,"  and  hence  leaves  it  in  doubt 
whether  he  said  (sikst)  or  (siksth). 

9  The    initial    (j)   is    retained,    as 
Kenrick  has  not  marked  it  mute. 

10  Kenrick  writes  :  "  To"  WARD,  To*- 
WARDS,"  and  adds :  "  This  word  is  not 


4  Kenrick  gives  (ooth)  as  the  singular,  usually  pronounced  as  one  syllable." 
but  says  nothing  of  the  change  of  the  But  then  immediately  writes  "To- 
sound  of  th  in  the  plural.  He  notes 


the  change  in  the  plural  of  youth,  but 
not  in  those  of  half,  wolf. 

5  "  (Biird),   and  sometimes,  but   I 
think  wrongly  (bard)." — Kenrick. 

6  Kenrick  marks  h  mute  in  honest, 
but  not  in  honour.     This  is  probably 
the    misprint  of  a  Roman  H  for  an 
italic  H. 


WARDS,"  which  should  imply  one  sylla- 
ble having  the  vowel  in  no. 

11  Kenrick  writes  WH,  but  as  he  has 
nowhere  explained  what  he  means  by 
this  combination,  and  as  almost  all  the 
words  beginning  with  wh  are  spelled 
W-ET,  where  the  H  indicates  that  it  is 
silent,  it  has  been  so  assumed  here. 

12  "Or  (Ablivjan)."— Kenrick. 

JOSHUA  STEELE'S  VOWEL  SYSTEM,  1775. 

Joshua  Steele  was  an  ingenious  orthoepist,  who,  with  much 
success,  endeavoured  to  write  down  speech  in  respect  to  accent, 
quantity,  emphasis,  pause  and  force.  It  did  not  enter  into  his 
scheme  to  represent  quality,  but  in  the  preface  to  his  work  he 
makes  the  following  remarks,  already  partially  quoted  (supra 
p.  980,  note  1,  col.  1),  for  the  recognition  of  the  French  u  in 
English,  and  worth  preserving  in  their  connection. 

The  complete  title  of  the  work  is :  of  terms  and  characters,  sufficient  to 
Prosodia  Rationalis ; 


or,  an  Essay 
towards  Establishing  the  Melody  and 
Measure  of  Speech,  to  be  expressed 
and  perpetuated  by  Peculiar  Symbols. 
The  second  edition  amended  and  en- 
larged. 4to.  pp.  xviii.  243.  London, 
1779.  With  dedication  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  from  Joshua  Steele,  the  author, 
dated  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  Sept.  25,  1775.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  remarks  on  "the  musical  part 
of  a  very  curious  and  ingenious  work 
lately  published  at  Edinburgh,  on  The 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language"  and 
correspondence  with  the  author  of  the 
same,  who  is  not  named,  but  only  called 
4  his  1 — p."  A  transcription  of  some 
of  his  examples  of  writing  the  melody 
of  speech  is  given  in  my  paper  on  Ac- 
cent and  Emphasis,  art.  20,  n.  1,  Philol. 
Trans.  1873-4,  p.  129.  The  following 
extract  is  from  the  preface  of  Steele' s 
work,  pp.  viii-xiii. 

The  puzzling  obscurity  relative  to 
the  melody  and  measure  of  speech, 
which  has  hitherto  existed  between 
modern  critics  and  ancient  grammar- 
ians, has  been  chiefly  owing  to  a  want 


distinguish  clearly  the  several  pro- 
perties or  accidents  belonging  to  lan- 
guage ;  such  as,  accent,  emphasis, 
quantity,  pause,  and  force ;  instead  of 
which  five  terms,  they  have  generally 
made  use  of  two  only,  accent  and  quan- 
tity, with  some  loose  hints  concerning 
pauses,  but  without  any  clear  and  suffi- 
cient rules  for  their  use  and  admeasure- 
ment; so  that  the  definitions  required 
for  distinguishing  between  the  expres- 
sions of force  (or  loudness)  and  emphasis, 
with  their  several  degrees,  were  worse 
than  lost ;  their  difference  being  tacitly 
felt,  though  not  explained  or  reduced 
to  rule,  was  the  cause  of  confounding 
all  the  rest. 

In  like  manner,  there  still  exists 
another  defect  in  literal  language  of  a 
similar  kind;  that  is,  there  are  in 
nature,  neither  more,  nor  less,  than 
seven  vowel  sounds,  besides  diphthongs  ; 
for  which  seven  sounds,  the  principal 
nations  in  Europe  use  only  five  cha- 
racters (for  the  y  has,  with  us,  no 
sound  distinct  from  the  i],  and  this 
defect  throws  the  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  whole  into  uncertainty 
and  confusion. 
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In  order  to  distinguish  what  are 
VOWELS  and  what  are  not,  let  this  be 
the  definition  of  a  vowel  sound;  vide- 
licit,  a  simple  sound  capable  of  being 
continued  invariably  the  same  for  a 
long  time  (for  example,  as  long  as  the 
breath  lasts),  without  any  change  of 
the  organs ;  that  is,  without  any  move- 
ment of  the  throat,  tongue,  lips,  or 
jaws.  [Mr.  Melville  Bell,  to  whose 
kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  this  curious  book, 
apparently  had  this  passage  in  view 
when  he  wrote  (  Visible  Speech,  p.  71) : 
"  A  'Vowel '  is  a  syllabic  sound  moulded 
by  a  definite  and  momentarily^^,  or 
tense,  configuration  of  the  free  channel 
of  the  mouth,  and  creating  no  oral 
sibilation  or  friction  in  its  emission. 
A  vowel  without  a  '  fixed '  configuration 
loses  its  syllabic  effect,  and  becomes  a 
'  glide  ' ;  and  a  '  glide  '  with  sibilation 
or  friction  in  the  oral  channel  becomes 
a  '  consonant.'  Consonants,  like  glides, 
are  merely  transitional  sounds;  but 
their  configurations  may  be  'held'  so 
as  to  receive  syllabic  impulse,  in  which 
case  a  consonant  without  a  vowel  has 
the  eifect  of  a  syllable.  All  vowels 
make  syllables."  Both  definitions  miss 
the  distinctive  character  of  vowels, 
given  supra  p.  51,  and  now  capable  of 
further  discrimination,  by  Donders's 
and  Merkel's  recognition  of  a  constant 
pitch  for  each  vowel  which  modifies 
the  timbre  of  the  vowel  at  other  pitches.] 
But  a  diphthong  sound  is  made  by 
blending  two  vowel  sounds,  by  a  very 
quick  pronunciation,  into  one. 

So  that  to  try,  according  to  the  fore- 
going definition,  to  continue  a  diphthong 
sound,  the  voice  most  commonly  changes 
immediately  from  the  first  vowel  sound 
of  which  the  diphthong  is  composed, 
by  a  small  movement  in  some  of  the 
organs,  to  the  sound  of  the  vowel 
which  makes  the  latter  part  of  the  said 
diphthong,  the  sound  of  the  first  vowel 
being  heard  only  for  one  instant.  For 
example,  to  make  this  experiment  on 
the  English  sound  of  u,  as  in  the  word 
USE,  which  is  really  a  diphthong  com- 
posed of  these  two  English  sounds  EE 
and  oo ;  the  voice  begins  on  the  sound 
EE,  but  instantly  dwindles  into,  and 
ends  in,  oo.  [Presumably  (iu).] 

The  other  English  sound  of  u,  as  in 
the  words  UGLY,  UNDONE,  BUT  and 
GUT,  is  composed  of  the  English  sounds 
AU  and  oo ;  but  they  require  to  be 
pronounced  so  extremely  short  and 


close  together  that,  in  the  endeavour 
to  prolong  the  sound  for  this  experi- 
ment, the  voice  will  be  in  a  continual 
confused  struggle  between  the  two 
component  sounds,  without  making 
either  of  them,  or  any  other  sound, 
distinct ;  so  that  the  true  English  sound 
of  this  diphthong  can  never  be  ex- 
pressed but  by  the  aid  of  a  short 
energetic  aspiration,  something  like  a 
short  cough,  which  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  our  Southern  neighbours  in 
Europe.  [Here  he  seems  to  confuse  a 
diphthong,  in,  which  there  is  a  real 
succession  of  vowel  sounds  and  a  con- 
necting glide  (supra  p.  51),  with  the 
attempt  to  pronounce  two  vowels 
simultaneously.  Hence  this  sound  of 
u  should  rather  be  written  (A*U)  with 
the  link  (*)  p.  11,  than  (AU),  which  is 
a  diphthong  into  which  we  have  seen 
that  many  orthoepists  analyse  ow,  cer- 
tainly a  very  different  sound  from  any 
value  ever  given  to  u.  Now  (A*U),  if 
we  omit  the  labial  character  of  both 
vowels,  as  there  is  certainly  nothing 
labial  in  u,  gives  nearly  (01*0?),  which 
can  scarcely  differ  from  the  sound  (a), 
which  lies  between  them,  as  may  be 
seen  best  by  the  diagrams  on  p.  14. 
Hence  we  must  take  this  sound  to  be 
(a),  which  still  exists  in  very  wide  use.] 

To  try  the  like  experiment  on  the 
English  sound  of  i  or  Y,  as  i  in  the 
first  person,  and  in  the  words  MY,  BY, 
IDLE,  and  FINE  (both  of  which  letters 
are  the  marks  of  one  and  the  same 
diphthong  sound  composed  of  the 
English  sounds  AU  and  EE),  the  voice 
begins  on  the  sound  AU,  and  imme- 
diately changes  to  EE,  on  which  it  con- 
tinues and  ends.  [Presumably  (Ai),  as 
defined  also  by  Sheridan.  It  is  curious 
that  Steele  has  altogether  omitted  to 
notice  oy,  and  hence  escaped  falling 
under  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
by,  boy,  for  example.  Possibly  he 
would  have  written  (bAii,  bAAi),  supra 
p.  107,  1.  4  from  bottom  of  text.  He 
was  presumably  an  Irishman.] 

The  English  sound  of  E,  in  the  words 
met,  let,  men,  get,  is  a  diphthong  com- 

Eed   of  the   vocal  sounds   A  and   E 
ing  the  second  and  third  vowels  in 
following  arrangement),  and  pro- 
nounced very  short.     [Here  again  his 
diphthong  is  used  for  a  link,  and  the 
result  seems    meant    for    (a*<?),    and 
although  this  should  give   (ah),  it  is 
possible  he  meant    (E),    see   diagrams 
p.  14.    He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
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aware  of  the  sound  of  (se),  or  at  any 
rate    to    have    confused    the    sounds 


In  order  the  "better  to  ascertain  the 
tones  of  the  seven  vocal  sounds,  I  have 
ventured  to  add  a  few  French  words  in 
the  exemplification  ;  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  which,  I  hope,  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. If  I  had  not  thought  it  abso- 
lutely necessary,  I  would  not  have 


presumed  to  meddle  with  any  living 
language  hut  my  own ;  the  candid 
reader  will  therefore  forgive  and  cor- 
rect my  errors,  if  I  have  made  any  in 
this  place,  by  substituting  such  other 
French  syllables  as  will  answer  the 
end  proposed.  [A  palaeotypic  interpre- 
tation is  annexed.  "We  must  suppose 
that  his  French  pronunciation  was  im- 
perfect.] 


The  seven  natural  vowel  sounds  may  be  thus  marked  and  explained  to  sound 

in  French  as  the  words. 


en,  grande. 

Pffris,  habit,  pardon. 

ses,  et. 

Pares,  hab&7,  ris,  dit,  il. 

soMat,  cotes,  offrir. 

ou,  vous,  jour,  jalowz. 

du,  plus,  une. 


in  English  as  the  words. 
a  =  all,   small,    or,    for,   knock,   lock, 

occur  =  (A,  o)     . 
a=man,  can,  cat,  rat  =  (a) 
e=may,  day,  take,  nation  =  (ee) 
i=ml,  keen,  it,  be,  emqm'ty  =  (ii) 
o=open,  only,  broke,  hole  =  (oo) 
=fool,  two,  rule,  tool,  do  =(uu) 
"  superfluous,        \     very     \ 
tune,  supreme,  >  rare  in  J  =  (y) 
credulity j  English  ) 

Diphthong  sounds  in  English. 

oi  =  I,/ne,  here,  life,  nde,  sp#,  ity  (a  long  sound)  =(AU) 
ae=met,  let,  get,  men  (a  short  sound)  =(a*0,  E) 
iw=you,  use,  new,  due,  few  (a  long  sound)  =(iuu) 

t  makes  the  English  sound  |       kind  ^        ^     \ 
*»    of  un  °r  «*•  ^d  is  pro-  ^     b        h;    |          =  (A*U,  E) 

(  nounced  extremely  short  )         °  }' 

o»=how,  bough,  sow,  hour,  gown,  town  (this  diphthong  is  sounded 
long,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  latter  vowel)  =  (AUU). 


The  letters  and  sounds,  which  in 
modern  languages  pass  under  the  names 
of  diphthongs,  are  of  such  different 
kinds,  that  they  cannot  properly  be 
known  by  any  definition  I  have  seen : 
for,  according  to  my  sense,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  are  not  diphthongs. 
Therefore,  that  I  may  not  be  mis- 
understood, I  will  define  a  proper  diph- 
thong to  be  made  in  speech,  by  the 
blending  of  two  vowel  sounds  so  in- 
timately into  one,  that  the  ear  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  distinguish  more  than 
one  uniform  sound ;  though,  if  pro- 
duced for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  it 
will  be  found  to  continue  in  a  sound 
different  from  that  on  which  it  began, 
or  from  its  diphthong  sound.  [This 
shews  a  perfect  confusion  between  link- 
ing two  sounds  into  one,  and  gliding 
on  from  one  sound  on  to  another.] 

And  therefore  the  vowels,  which  are 
joined  to  make  diphthongs  in  English, 
are  pronounced  much  shorter,  when  so 
joined,  than  as  single  vowels  ;  for  if 
the  vowel  sounds,  of  which  they  are 


composed,  especially  the  initials,  are 
pronounced  so  as  to  be  easily  and  dis- 
tinctly heard  separately,  they  cease  to 
be  diphthongs,  and  become  distinct 
syllables. 

Though  the  grammarians  have  di- 
vided the  vowels  into  three  classes ; 
long,  short,  and  doubtful ;  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  every  one  of  the  seven 
has  both  a  longer  and  shorter  sound :  as 
a  is  long  in  all,  and  short  in  lock  and 

oc  (lack  and  ac)  =  (AA,  A  ?). 
A  is  long  in  arm,  and  short  in  cat  = 

(aa,  a?). 
E  is  long  in  may  and  make,  and  short 

in  nation  =  (ee,  e  ?). 

i  is  long  in  be,  and  short  in  it  =  (ii,  i  ?). 

o  is  longer  in  hole  than  in  open  [often 

(op*n)  dialectally] ;  long  in  corrode, 

short  in  corrosive  [which  Lediard 

accents   corrosive  supra   p.   1048, 

c.  1,  1.  5  from  bottom.]  =  (oo,  o  ?). 

&>  is  long  in/oo?,  short  (by  comparison) 

in  foolish  =  (uu,  u  ?). 
TJ  is  long  in  tune  and  plus,  and  short  in 
swper  and  du  =  (iu,  y  ?). 
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But  the  shortest  sounds  of  o,  o>,  and 
u  are  long  in  comparison  with  the  short 
sounds  of  the  four  first  vowels  [that  is, 
are  medial  P]. 

The  French,  the  Scotch,  and  the 
Welsh,  use  all  these  vowel  sounds  in 
their  common  pronunciation ;  but  the 
English  seldom  or  never  sound  the  u 
in  the  French  tone  (which  I  have  set 
down  as  the  last  in  the  foregoing  list, 
and  which,  I  believe,  was  the  sound  of 
the  Greek  u7r<rtA.bj>),  except  in  the  more 
refined  tone  of  the  court,  where  it  begins 
to  obtain  in  a  few  words. 

I  have  been  told  the  most  correct 
Italians  use  only  five  vowel  sounds, 
omitting  the  first  and  seventh,  or  the 
a  and  the  u.  Perhaps  the  Romans  did 
the  same :  for  it  appears  by  the  words 
which  they  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
in  latter  times,  that  they  were  at  a  loss 


how  to  write  the  77  and  the  v  in  Latin 
letters. 

As  the  Greeks  had  all  the  seven 
marks,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  at 
some  period  they  must  have  used  them 
to  express  so  many  different  sounds. 
But  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  a  learned  modern 
Greek,  I  find,  though  they  still  use  all 
the  seven  marks,  they  are  very  far  from 
making  the  distinction  among  their 
sounds  which  nature  admits  of,  and 
which  a  perfect  language  requires  :  but 
all  nations  are  continually  changing 
both  their  language  and  their  pro- 
nunciation ;  tho  that  people,  who  have 
marks  for  seven  vowels,  which  are  ac- 
cording to  nature  the  competent  number, 
are  the  least  excusable  in  suffering  any 
change,  whereby  the  proper  distinction 
is  lost. 


§  2.  Two  American  Orthoepists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
i.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN'S  PHONETIC  WRITING,  1768. 

Dr.  Franklin's  scheme  of  phonetic  writing  (supra  p.  48),  though 
hasty  and  unrevised,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Miss  Stephenson  contains  a  common  sense,  practical 
view  of  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  some  phonetic  scheme,  and 
gives  short  convincing  answers  to  the  objections  usually  urged 
against  it.  The  spelling  would  have  required  careful  reconsidera- 
tion, which  it  evidently  never  received.  But  in  the  following 
transcript  it  is  followed  exactly.  As  a  specimen  of  the  English 
pronunciation  of  the  earlier  part,  although  written  after  the  middle, 
of  the  XVHI  th  century,  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
insertion  of  the  paper  at  length  in  this  place.  The  symbols  are, 
as  usual,  replaced  by  their  palaeotypic  equivalents,  and  for  con- 
venience of  printing  the  following  table  given  by  Franklin  is  some- 
what differently  arranged,  although  the  matter  is  unaltered. 
Table  of  the  Reformed  Alphabet. 


Names. 


(A) 


(i) 


Manner  of  Pronouncing  the 
Sounds. 

old.  The  first  VOWEL  naturally, 

and  deepest  sound;  requires  only 

to  open  the  mouth  and  breathe 

through  it. 

John,  folly;  awl,  ball.    The  next 

requiring  the  mouth  opened  a 

little  more,  or  hollower. 

man,  can.  The  next,  alittle  more. 

men,  lend,  name,  lane.    The  next 

requires  the  tongue  to  be  a  little 

more  elevated. 

d«d,  sm,  dml,  seen.     The  next 

still  more. 

tool,  fool,  rule.      The  next  re- 


Names. 


(a) 


(gi) 


Manner  of  Pronouncing  the 

Sounds. 

quires  the  lips  to  be  gathered 
up,  leaving  a  small  opening, 
wn,  un ;  as  in  wmbrage,  wnto, 
etc.,  and  as  in  er.     The  next  a 
very  short  vowel,  the  sound  of 
which  we  should  express  in  our 
present  letters,  thus  uh  ;  a  short, 
and  not  very  strong  aspiration. 
A  miter,  /^appy,  high.   A  stronger 
or  more  forcible  aspiration. 
#«ve,  gather.      The   first   CON- 
SONANT; being  formed  by  the 
root  of  the  tongue ;  this  is  the 
present  hard  g. 
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(ki)   keep,  l:\ck.     A  kindred  sound; 

a  little  more  acute ;  to  be  used 

instead  of  hard  c. 
(ish)  [sh]  ship,  vfish.     A  new  letter 

wanted  in   our  language;    our 

sh,  separately  taken,  not  being 

the  proper  elements  of  the  sound. 
(«q)    [ng]  ing,  repeati^,  amo^.     A 

new  letter  wanted  for  the  same 

reason.     These  are  formed  back 

in  the  mouth. 
(en)   end..     Formed  more  forward  in 

the  mouth ;  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
(r)    art.     The  same ;  the  tip  of  the 

tongue  a  little  loose  or  separate 

from  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 

vibrating, 
(ti)    teeth.     The  tip  of  the  tongue 

more    forward;    touching,    and 

then  leaving,  the  roof, 
(di)    deed.      The  same ;    touching  a 

little  fuller, 
(el)    ell,  tell.     The  same;   touching 


just  about  the  gums  of  the  upper 

teeth. 
(es)    essence.     This  sound  is  formed 

by  the  breath  passing  between 

the  moist  end  of  the  tongue  and 

the  upper  teeth. 
(ez)    [es]  wages.     The  same  ;  a  little 

denser  and  duller, 
(eth)  [th]  #Aink.    The  tongue  under, 

and  a  little  behind,  the  upper 

teeth ;  touching  them,  but  so  as 

to  let  the  breath  pass  between, 
(edh)  [dh]  %.     The  same;   a  little 

fuller, 
(ef)   <^ect.     Formed  by  the  lower  lip 

against  the  upper  teeth, 
(ev)    ever.      The  same;     fuller  and 

duller, 
(b)     bees.    The  lips  full  toy  ether,  and 

opened  as  the  air  passes  out. 
(pi)  peep.     The  same ;  but  a  thinner 

sound, 
(em)   ember.     The  closing  of  the  lips, 

while  the  e  is  sounding. 


REMARKS  [by  Franklin,  on  the  above  table]. 


(o)  to  (na).  It  is  endeavoured  to  give 
the  alphabet  a  more  natural  order; 
beginning  first  with  the  simple  sounds 
formed  by  the  breath,  with  none  or 
very  little  help  of  tongue,  teeth,  and 
lips,  and  produced  chiefly  in  the 
windpipe. 

(g,  k).     Then  coming  forward  to  those, 

formed  by  the  roof  of  the   tongue 

next  to  the  windpipe. 

(r,  n,  t,  d).      Then  to  those,  formed 

more  forward,  by  the  forepart  of  the 

tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

(1,  s,  z).     Then  those,  formed  still  more 

forward  in  the  mouth,  by  the  tip  of 

the  tongue  applied  first  to  the  roots 

of  the  upper  teeth. 

(th,  dh).     Then  to  those,  formed  by  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  applied  to  the  ends 
or  edges  of  the  upper  teeth. 
(f,  v).      Then  to   those,   formed  still 
more  forward,  by  the  under  lip  ap- 
plied to  the  upper  teeth, 
(b,  p).     Then  to  those,  formed  yet  more 
forward,  by  the  upper  and  under  lip 
opening  to  let    out    the    sounding 
breath. 

(m).     And    lastly,    ending    with    the 
shutting  up  of  the  mouth,  or  closing 
the  lips  while  any  vowel  is  sounding. 
In  this  alphabet  c  is  omitted  as  un- 
necessary ;  k  supplying  its  hard  sound, 
and  s  the  soft ;  k  also  supplies  well  the 
place  of  z  [evidently  a  misprint  for  q], 


and  with  an  s  added  in  the  place  of  x : 
q  and  x  are  therefore  omitted.  The 
vowel  u  being  sounded  as  oo  (uu)  makes 
the  tv  unnecessary.  The  y,  where  used 
simply,  is  supplied  by  i,  and  where  as 
a  dip  thong  [so  spelled  in  the  original], 
by  two  vowels :  that  letter  is  therefore 
omitted  as  useless.  The  jod  j  is  also 
omitted,  its  sound  being  supplied  by 
the  new  letter  (sh)  ish,  which  serves 
other  purposes,  assisting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  other  sounds; — thus  the  (sh) 
with  a  (d)  before  it  gives  the  sound  of 
the  jod  j  and  soft  g  as  in  "James, 
January,  giant,  gentle "  (dsheems, 
dshanueri,  dshaisent,  dshentel) ;  with 
a  (t)  before  it,  it  gives  the  sound  of 
ch,  as  in  "cherry,  chip"  (tsheri,  tship) ; 
and  with  a  (z)  before  it,  the  French 
sound  of  the  jod  /,  as  in  "jamais" 
(zshseme).  [Dr.  Franklin's  knowledge 
of  the  French  sound  must  have  been 
very  inexact.]  Thus  the  g  has  no  longer 
two  different  sounds,  which  occasioned 
confusion,  but  is,  as  every  letter  ought 
to  be,  confined  to  one.  The  same  is  to 
be  observed  in  all  the  letters,  vowels, 
and  consonants,  that  wherever  they  are 
met  with,  or  in  whatever  company, 
their  sound  is  always  the  same.  It  is 
also  intended,  that  there  be  no  super- 
fluous letters  used  in  spelling ;  i.e.  no 
letter  that  is  not  sounded ;  and  this 
alphabet,  by  six  new  letters  [meaning 
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(A,  9,  sh,  q,  th,  dh)  ],  provides  that 
there  be  no  distinct  sounds  in  the  lan- 
guage, without  letters  to  express  them. 
As  to  the  difference  between  short  and 
long  vowels,  it  is  naturally  expressed  by 
a  single  vowel  where  short,  a  double 
one  where  long;  as  for  "mend"  write 
(mend),  but  for  "remain'd"  write 
(remeen'd)  ;  for  "did"  write  (did), 
but  for  "deed"  write  (diid),  etc. 

What  in  our  common  alphabet  is 
supposed  the  third  vowel,  i,  as  we  sound 
it,  is  as  a  dipthong,  consisting  of  two 
of  our  vowels  joined ;  (a)  as  sounded 


in  "unto"  and  (i)  in  its  true  sound. 
Any  one  will  be  sensible  of  this  who 
sounds  those  two  vowels  (9  i)  quick 
after  each  other ;  the  sound  begins  (a) 
and  ends  (ii).  The  true  sound  of  the 
(i)  is  that  we  now  give  to  e  in  the 
words  "deed,  keep  "  [Here  the  editor 
observes :  "  The  copy,  from  which  this 
is  printed,  ends  in  the  same  abrupt  way 
with  the  above,  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable blank  space;  so  that  more 
perhaps  was  intended  to  be  added  by 
our  author.  B.  V."] 


EXAMPLES. 

So *  Huen  sam  Endshel,  bai  divain  kAmsend, 
Uidh  raiziq  tempests  sheeks  e  gilti  Laend ; 
(Satsh  aez  AV  leet  or  peel  Britaeniae  psest,) 
Kaelm  and  siriin  Hi  draivs  dhi  f  iurias  blaest ; 
And,  pliiz'd  dh.'  Almeitis  Ardars  tu  parfArm, 
Eaids  in  dhi  Huarluind  and  dairekts  dhi  StArm. 


1  Dr.  Franklin  is  not  consistent  in 
marking  the  long  and  short  vowels.  His 
peculiarities  and  errors  are  here  all  re- 
produced. Sir  William  Jones  (Works, 
4to.  ed.  1799,  i.  205),  after  giving  his 
analysis  of  sound  for  the  purpose  of 
transliterating  the  Indian  languages, 
adds :  "  Agreeably  to  the  preceding 
analysis  of  letters,  if  I  were  to  adopt  a 
new  mode  of  English  orthography,  I 
should  write  Addison's  description  of 
the  angel  in  the  following  manner,  dis- 
tinguishing the  simple  breathing  or  first 
element,  which  we  cannot  invariably 
omit,  by  a  perpendicular  line  above  our 
first  or  second  vowel : 

So   hwen   sm  enjel,  bai  divain 

camand, 
"Widh    raisin   tempests   shecs   a 

gilti  land, 
Sch  az  av  let  or  pel  Britanya 

past, 
Calm   and   sirin  hi   draivz   dhi 

fyiiryas  blast, 
And  pliz'd  dh'  almaitiz  arderz 

tu  perform, 
Eaids   in    dhi    hwerlwind   and 

dairects  dhi  starm. 


This  mode  of  writing  poetry  would 
be  the  touchstone  of  bad  rhymes,  which 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  would  in- 
stantly detect;  as  in  the  first  couplet 
of  this  description,  and  even  in  the 
last,  according  to  the  common  pronun- 
ciation of  perform." 

The  following  is  probably  the  mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  Jones's  symbols, 
leaving  his  errors  as  they  stand,  but 
supplying  the  (a)  occasionally  omitted 
in  accordance  with  Sanscrit  custom, 
and  not  inserting  accents.  It  is  very 
possible  that  though  he  wrote  signs 
equivalent  to  (a,  i,  ee,  r),  he  actually 
said  (ee,  i,  ee,  i). 

(S0o  Hwen    sam   eendzhel,   bai 

divain  kAmaand, 
Widh  raisiq  tempests  sheeks  a 

gilti  land, 
Satsh  az  AV  leet  oor  peel  Britan- 

ja  paast, 
Kaalm  and  siriin  Hi  draivz  dhi 

firuurjas  blaast, 
And,  pliizd  dh-  AAlmaitiz  AArderz 

tu  perfoorm, 
Eaids    in  the   Hwerlwind    and 

dairekts  dhi  stAArrn.) 
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So  dhi  piur  limpid  striim,  nuen  fAul  with  steens 
AV  rashiq  TArents  aend  disendiq  Eeens, 
Uarks  itself  kliir  ;  aend  sez  it  rans  rif bins, 
Til  bai  digriis,  dhe  f  lotiq  mirar  shains, 
Riflekts  iitsh  fLmr  dhaet  An  its  bArdar  groz, 
And  e  mi  nev'n  in  its  feer  Bazam  shoz. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  Miss  STEPHENSON  AND  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

Diir  Sar,  Kensiqtan,  Septembar  26,  1768. 

ai  Eaev  traenskrab'd  iur  aelfaebet,  &c.,  nuitsh  ai  think  inait  bi  AV 
sarvis  tu  dhoz,  mi  uish  tae  aekuair  sen  aekiuret  pronansieshan,  if 
dhaet  kuld  bi  fiks'd ;  bat  ai  si  meni  inkAnviiniensis,  sez  uel  oz  difi- 
kaltis,  dhat  uuld l  aetend  dhi  briqiq  iur  letars  and  ArthAgraen  intu 
kiman  iaes.  AA!  Aur  etimAlodshiz  uuld  be  lAst,  kAnsikuentli  ui 
kuld  nAt  asarteen  dhi  miiniq  AV  meni  uards ;  dhi  distinkshan  tu, 
bituiin  uards  AV  difarent  miiniq  send  similaer  sAund  uuld  bi  dis- 
trAaid,  aend  AA!  dhi  buks  aelredi  riten  uuld  bi 2  iusles,  anles  ui  liviq 
raiters  pablish  nu  iidishans.  In  shArt  ai  biliiv  ui  mast  let  piipil 
spel  An  in  dheer  old  ue,  aend  (aez  ui  faind  it  iisiiest)  du  dhi  seem 
Aurselves.  With  ease  and  with  sincerity  I  can,  in  the  old  way, 
subscribe  myself,  Dear  Sir,  Your  faithful  and  affectionate  Servant, 

Dr.  Franklin.  M.  S. 


ANSWER  TO  Miss  S  *  *  *  * 
Diir  Maedaem,3 

dhi  Abdshekshan  iu  meek  to  rektifaiiq  Aur  aelfaebet,    d  h  ae  t   it 
uil    bi    setended    widh    inkAnviniensiz    aend    difi- 

kaltiz,    iz  e  naeturael  uan ;  fAr  it  Aluaez  Akarz  nuen  eni  refAr- 

Probably    tlie    difference    between  for  the  long  vowels,  as  in  Franklin's 

Franklin  and  Jones  was  more  apparent  scheme,  that  ye,  woo  (jii,  wuu)  must  be 

than    real.       In    perform,     however,  written   (ii,   uu)    or   (iii,   uuu).      The 

Franklin  evidently    adopted  the   pro-  latter  form  I  have  never  seen  employed, 

nunciation  which  Jones  disliked.     On  Hence  there  is  always  an  ambiguity  in 

Jones's    sensitiveness     to    rhyme    see  such  words. 

supra  p.  866,  note,  where  a  line  has  2  The  words  (distrAaid,  send  AA!  dhi 

been  unfortunately  omitted.     For  the  buks  selredi  riten  uuld  bi)  are  omitted 

sentence  beginning  on  1.  7,  col.  2,  of  that  in  the  copy  of  this  letter  in  Franklin's 

note,  read:  "THE  SEVEN  FOUNTAINS  works,   vol.  2,  p.  361,   and   are   here 

of  542  lines  has  only  afford- Lord.  THE  restored  from  the  quotations  of  Miss 

PALACE  OF  FORTUNE  of  506  lines  has  Stephenson's  words  in  Dr.  Franklin's 

only  shone-sun,  and  stood-blood."  reply,  pp.  364-5,  so  that  they  contain 

The  passage  selected  as  an  example  his  spelling  rather  than  hers, 

by  both  Franklin  and  Jones   is   from  3  There  are  several  letters  preserved 

Addison's    Campaign,    lines   287-291;  in  Franklin's  works  addressed  to  Miss 

and  is  parodied  thus  in  Pope's  Dunciad,  Stephenson  or  Stevenson.     One  dated 

3,  261-264:  17th  May,  1760,  begins:  "I  send  my 

Immortal  Rich !  how  calm  he  sits  at  ease  good  girl  the  books  1  mentioned  to  her 

'Mid  snows  of  paper,  and  fierce  hail  of  pease;  last  night,"  and  gives  advice  in  reading, 

And  proud  his  Mistress'  orders  to  perform  shewing  that  she  was  then  very  young, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm.  but   that    Franklin    had   been   in    the 

1  Probably  meant  for  (wuld).     It  is  habit  of  talking  with  her  about  litera- 

one  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  use  of  ture  and  language, 
(i,  u)  for  (j,  w),  together  with  (ii,  uu) 

68 
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meshan  iz  propozed ;  nuedhar  in  rilidshan,  government,  IAZ,  and 
iven  dAiin  aez  lo  aez  rods  send  null  kaeridshiz.  dhi  tm  kuestshan 
dhen,  is  nAt  nuedhnar  dhaeer  nil  bi  no  difikaltiz  Ar  inkAnviniensiz, 
bat  Huedher  dhi  difikaltiz  me  nAt  bi  sarmAunted;  and  nuedhear1 
dhi  kAnviniensiz  nil  nAt,  An  dhi  Huol,  bi  gretar  dhan  dhi  inkAn- 
viniensiz. In  dhis  kes,  dhi  difikaltiz  er  onli  in  dhi  biginiq  AV  dhi 
praektis  :  nuen  dhe  er  uans  ovarkam,  dhi  advantedshez  er  laestiq. — 
To  aidhar  iu  Ar  mi,  HU  spel  uel  in  dhi  prezent  mod,  ai  imaedshin 
dhi  dif ikalti  AV  tshendiq 2  dhat  mod  fAr  dhi  nu,  iz  nAt  so  gret,  bat 
dhaet  ui  mait  parfektli  git  ovar  it  in  a  uiiks  raitiq.  JE>z  to  dhoz  hu 
du  nAt  spel  uel,  if  dhi  tu  difikaltiz  er  kamperd,  viz.,  dhset  AV 
titshiq  dhem  tru  speliq  in  dhi  prezent  mod,  aend  dhaet  AV  titshiq 
dhem  dhi  nu  aelfaebet  aend  dhi  nu  speliq  aekArdiq  to  it,  ai  a3m  kAn- 
fident  dhaet  dhi  laetar  uuld  bi  byi 3  faer  dhi  liist.  dhe  naetaraeli  £A! 
into  dhi  nu  methad  aelreadi,  aez  matsh  aez  dhi  imperfekshan  AV  dher 
selfaebet  uil  aedmit  AV  ;  dher  prezent  baed  speliq  iz  onli  baed,  bikAz 
kAntreri  to  dhi  prezent  baed  ruls  :  andar  dhi  nu  ruls  it  uuld  bi  gud. — 
dhi  dif  ikalti  AV  larniq  to  spel  uel  in  dhi  old  ue  iz  so  gret,  dhaet  f  iu 
aeten  it ;  thAuzaends  aend  thAuzaends  raitiq  An  to  old  edsh,  uidhAut 
ever  biiq  ebil  to  aekuair  it.  'Tiz,  bisaidz,  e  difikalti  kAntinuaeli 
inkriisiq,  aez  dhi  SAund  graeduaeli  veriz  mor  aend  mor  frAm  dhi  speliq ; 
send  to  fArenarz4  it  meks  dhi  larniq  to  pronAns  Aur  laequedsh,  aez 
riten  in  Aur  buks,  aelmAst  impAsibil. 

NAU  aez  to  dhi  inkAnviniensiz  iu  menshan. — dhi  farst 
iz,  dhaet  AA!  Aur  etimAlodshiz  uuld  bi  1  A  s  t, 
kAnsikuentli  ui  kuld  nAt  asarteen  dhi  miiniq 
AV  meni  uards. — etimAlodshiz  er  aet  present  veri  ansarteen  ;  bat 
satsch  aez  dhe  er,  dhi  old  buks  uuld  stil  prizarv  dhem,  aend  etimolo- 
dshiz 5  uuld  dher  faind  dhem.  Uards  in  dhi  kors  AV  tyim,6  tshendsh 
dher  miiniqs,  aez  uel  aez  dher  speliq  aend  pronansieshan  ;  aend  ui  du 
nAt  luk  to'  etiniAlodshi  fAr  dher  prezent  miiniqs.  If  ai  shuld  kAl  e 
maen  e  Neev  send  e  Yilen,  m  uuld  naerdli  bi  saetisfaid  with7  mai  teliq 
mm,  dhaet  uan  AV  dhi  uards  oridshinaeli  signifaid  onli  e  laed  Ar 
sarvaent ;  aend  dhi  adhar,  aen  andar  plAumaen,  Ar  dhi  inhaebitaent  AV 
e  viledsh.  It  iz  frAm  prezent  iusedsh  onli,  dhi  miiniq  AV  uards  iz 
to  bi  determined. 

1  This  word  seems  to  have  exercised  said,  even  as  an  American ; '  because, 
the  Doctor  very  much,  this  is  the  third  from  the  want  of  public  examples  of 
orthography  in  a  few  lines.     He  meant  pronunciation   in  his  own  country,  it 
(whedh-ar)  of  course.  was  often  difficult  to  learn  the  proper 

2  Meaning  (tsheendzh't'q)  changing.  sound  of  certain  words,  which  occurred 

3  Franklin's  character  for  (a)  is  y,  very  frequently  in  our  English  writings, 
and    consequently    his    printer   easily  and  which  of   course  every  American 
confuses  it  with  y  ;  (byi)  is  an  error  for  very  well  understood  as  to  their  mean- 
(bai).     Several. of  the  errors  here  copied  ing.     B.  V." — Note  to  Dr.  F.'s  "Works, 
may  be  due  to  his  printer,  and  cannot  vol.  2,  p.  363. 

be  corrected  by  the  original  MS.  6  Meaning,     probably     etymologists 

*  "  Dr.   Franklin  used  to  lay  some  (etimAbdshists)  in  his  spelling, 
little  stress  on  this  circumstance,  when  6  Meaning  (taim)  time.     See  above, 

he  occasionally  spoke  on  the  subject.  note  3. 

*  A  dictionary,  formed  on  this  model,  7  The  (w)  and  the  (th)  are  both  slips, 

would  have  been  serviceable  to  him,  he  He  meant  (uidh)  in  his  spelling. 
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lur  sekand  inkAnviniens  iz,  dhaet  dhi  d  is  tink  short  bituiin 
uards  AV  difarent  miiniq  and  similaer  sAund  uuld 
bi  distrAaid.  —  dhaet  distinkshan  iz  Alreadi  distrAaid  in  pro- 
nAunsiq  dhem  ;  aend  ui  rilai  An  dhi  sens  aelon  AV  dhi  sentens  to 
aesarteen,  Huitsh  AV  dhi  severael  uards,  similaer  in  SAund,  ui  intend. 
If  dhis  iz  safishent  in  dhi  raepiditi  AV  diskors,  it  uil  hi  mutsh  mor 
so  in  riten  sentenses,  Huitsh  me  bi  red  lezshurli,  aend  aetended  to 
mor  paertikulaerli  in  kes  AV  difikalti,  dhaen  ui  keen  setend  to  e  paest 
sentens,  nuail  e  spikar  iz  naryiiq  l  as  aelAq  uith  nu  uans. 

lur  thard  inklnviniens  iz,  dhaet  A  A!  dhi  buks  aelredi 
riten  uuld  bi  iusles.  —  dhis  inkAnviniens  uuld  onli  kam  An 
graeduaeli,  in  e  kors  AV  edshes.  lu  aend  ai,  aend  adhar  UAU  liviq 
ridars,  uuld  naerdli  fArget  dhi  ius  AV  dhem.  Piipil  uuld  long  larn 
to  riid  dhi  old  raitiq,  dho  dhe  praektist  dhi  nu.  —  ^JEnd  dhi  inkAn- 
viniens is  nAt  greater,  dhaen  nuaet  nes  aektuaeli  naepend  in  as  similaer 
kes,  in  Iteli.  PArmerli  its  inhaebitaents  AA!  spok  and  rot  Laetin  : 
aez  dhi  laequedsh  tshendshd,  dhi  speliq  fAlo'd  it.  It  iz  tru  dhaat 
aat  prezent,  e  miir  anton'd  Italien  knAt2  riid  dhi  Laetin  buks; 
dho  dhe  er  stil  red  aend  andarstud  bai  meni.  Bat,  if  dhi 
speliq  naed  nevar  bin  tshendshed,  ni  uuld  nAu  nev  fAund  it 
matsh  mor  dif  ikalt  to  riid  and  ryit  3  niz  on  laquaedsh  ;  f  Ar  riten 
uards  uuld  nev  saed  no  rileshan  to  sAunds,  dhe  uuld  onli  nev  stud 
fAr  thiqs  ;  so  dhaet  if  hi  uuld  ekspres  in  raitiq  dhi  aidia  ni  nez, 
Huen  ni  SAunds  dhi  uard  Vescovo,  m  mast  iuz  dhi  leterz  Episcopus. 
—  In  shArt,  Huaetever  dhi  difikaltiz  aend  inkAnviniensiz  UAU  er,  dhe 
uil  bi  mor  iizili  sarmAunted  UAU,  dhan  niraeftar  ;  aend  sam  taim  Ar 
adhar,  it  mast  bi  dan  ;  Ar  Aur  raitiq  uil  bikam  dhi  seem  uidh  dhi 
Tshainiiz,  aez  to  dhi  difikalti  AV  larniq  and  iuziq  it.  ^3End  it  uuld 
aelredi  Hev  bin  satsh,  if  ui  naed  kAntinud  dhi  Saksan  speliq  and 
raitiq,  iuzed  bai  our  forfadhers.  ai  asm,  mai  diir  frind,  iurs  aefek- 
shanetli,  B.  Franklin. 

Landan,  Kreven-striit,  Sept.  28,  1768. 

ii.  NOAH  WEBSTER'S  REMARKS  ON  AMERICAN  ENGLISH. 

Noah  "Webster's  English  Dictionary  has  so  recently  become  popu- 
lar in  England  that  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  him  as  belonging  to 
the  xvin  th  century.  But  having  been  born  in  Connecticut  in  1758, 
his  associations  with  English  pronunciation  in  America  are  refer- 
able to  a  period  of  English  pronunciation  in  England  belonging 
quite  to  the  beginning  of  the  xvin  th,  if  not  even  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  xvn  th  century.  The  recent  editions  of  the  Dictionary  all 
shew  a  "  re  vised"  pronunciation,  so  that  the  historical  character  of 
the  work  in  this  respect  is  destroyed.  The  following  extracts  from 
a  special  and  little  known  work  by  the  same  author  are  valuable 
for  our  purpose,  as  they  convey  much  information  on  the  archaisms 
which  were  at  least  then  prevalent  in  America,  and  distinguish  in 
many  cases  between  American  and  English  pronunciation. 


Either   (Haraiiq)    meaning   (nar--  2  Probably  (ksenAt)  cannot. 

)  or  (nariiq)  meaning  (Hari'jt'oJ.  8  Meaning(r9it)wn'te,seep.l062,n.3. 
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Title.  Dissertations  on  the  English 
Language :  with  notes,  historical  and 
critical.  To  which  is  added,  by  way  of 
Appendix,  an  Essay  on  a  Reformed 
Mode  of  Spelling,  with  Dr.  Franklin's 
Arguments  on  that  Subject.  By  Noah 
Webster,  Jun.,  Esquire.  Printed  at 
Boston  for  the  Author,  1789.  8vo., 
pp.  xvi.,  410.  Press-mark  at  British 
Museum,  825  g.  27.  Dedicated  "to 
his  Excellency  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  President  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania," 
Hartford. 

In  Franklin's  Works  (London,  1806, 
vol.  2,  p.  351),  under  date  26  Dec. 
1789,  there  is  a  letter  from  Franklin  to 
Webster,  acknowledging  and  praising 
this  book,  and  drawing  attention  to  the 
following  Americanisms  as  having  been 
adopted  subsequently  to  1723.  Im- 
proved for  employed  or  used,  as  "a 
country  house  many  years  improved  as 
a  tavern ;  a  country  gentleman  for  more 
than  thirty  years  improved  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace."  "A  verb  from  the 
substantive  notice.  I  should  not  have 
noticed  this,  were  it  not  that  the  gentle- 
man, etc.  Also  another  verb  from  the 
substantive  advocate :  The  gentleman 


who  advocates  or  who  has  advocated 
that  motive,  etc.  Another  from  the 
substantive  progress,  the  most  awkward 
and  abominable  of  the  three  :  the  com- 
mittee having  progressed,  resolved  to 
adjourn.  The  word  opposed,  though 
not  a  new  word,  I  find  used  in  a  new 
manner,  as,  the  gentlemen  who  are 
opposed  to  this  measure,  to  which  I 
have  also  myself  always  been  opposed. 
If,"  continues  Franklin,  addressing 
Webster,  "  you  should  happen  to  be  of 
my  opinion  with  respect  to  these  in- 
novations, you  will  use  your  authority 
in  reprobating  them."  The  words  are 
still  all  in  use  in  America  ;  and  to  notice, 
to  advocate,  and  opposed  are  common 
in  England,  where  even  to  progress 
is  heard.  The  point  of  interest  is  that 
in  the  use  as  well  as  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words,  elderly  people  are  being 
continually  offended  by  innovations 
which  they  look  upon  as  deteriorations, 
but  which  constantly  prevail  in  spite  of 
such  denunciations. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  all  is 
Webster's  writing,  except  the  passages 
between  brackets  and  in  palaeotype. 
The  pages  of  the  original  are  also  in- 
serted in  brackets  as  they  arise. 


[Note  at  back  of  contents,  p.  xvi.] 

The  sounds  of  the  vowels,  marked  or  referred  to  in  the  second  and  third  dis- 
sertations, are  according  to  the  Key  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Institute.     Thus  : 


First  sound, 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 


a 

late, 
hat, 


e 

feet, 
let, 


ask, 
not, 
prove, 

in  fit  has  the  same 


[p.  83]  Thus 
quality  of  sound  as  ee  in  feet.  .  .  .  The 
other  vowels  have  also  their  short  or 
abrupt  sounds ;  a,  in  late  [p.  84]  has 
its  short  sound  in  let ;  a  in  cart  has  its 
short  sound  in  carry  ;  a  in  fall  has  its 
short  sound  in  folly  ;  oo  in  fool  its  short 
sound  in  full.  0  is  sometimes  shortened 
in  common  parlance,  as  in  colt;  but 
the  distinction  between  o  in  coal  and 
colt  seems  to  be  accidental  or  caused 
by  the  final  consonant,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently settled  or  important  to  require 

a  separate  consideration [Here 

we  have  the  usual  difficulties  (ii,  i)  or 
(ii,  i]  ?  (aa,  a)  or  (aa,  se)  ?  (AA,  A)  or 
(AA,  o) ;  (uu,  u)  or  (uu,  u]  ?  Perhaps 
colt  was  (kolt),  not  (kolt),  in  the  pro- 
nunciation referred  to.  This  point  will 


i  o  u          y 

night,      note,      tune,      sky 

tin,  tun,        glory 

fraud 

father 

what 

room 

be  again  alluded  to  when  touching  on 
present  American  English,  Chap.  XI. 

\  !•] 

The  letters,  i,  u  and  y  are  usually 
classed  among  the  vowels ;  but  the  first 
or  long  sound  of  each  requires,  in 
pronunciation,  two  positions  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  or  rather  a  transition 
from  the  position  necessary  to  form  one 
simple  sound,  to  the  position  necessary 
to  form  another  simple  sound.  We 
begin  the  sound  of  i  nearly  with  the 
same  aperture  of  the  glottis,  [a  mere 
error  arising  from  necessary  ignorance 
of  the  mechanism  of  speech,  the  glottis 
being  closed  for  all  vowels,]  as  we  do 
the  broad  «  or  aw.  The  aperture  how- 
ever is  not  quite  so  great.  We  rapidly 
close  the  mouth  to  the  position  where 
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we  pronounce  ee,  and  there  stop  the 
sound  («i  ?).  This  letter  is  therefore  a 
dip  thong. 

U  also  is  not  strictly  a  vowel ;  nor 
is  it,  as  it  is  commonly  represented, 
composed  [p.  85]  of  e  and  oo.  We  do 
not  begin  the  sound  in  the  position 
necessary  to  sound  ee,  as  is  obvious  in 
the  words  salute,  salubrious,  revolution  ; 
but  with  a  greater  aperture  of  the 
mouth  and  with  a  position  perfectly 
easy  and  natural.  From  that  position 
we  pass  to  the  position  with  which  we 
pronounce  oo,  and  there  close  the  sound. 
It  must  however  be  observed  that  when 
these  letters  i,  u,  are  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant, the  two  sounds  of  the  dipthong 
are  not  clearly  distinguishable.  We  do 
not,  in  fight,  hear  the  sound  of  ee ; 
nor  the  sound  of  oo  in  cube.  The  con- 
sonant compresses  the  organs  and  closes 
the  sound  of  the  word  so  suddenly,  that 
the  ear  can  distinguish  but  a  simple 
vocal  sound.  And  notwithstanding 
these  letters  are  dipthongs,  when  con- 
sidered by  themselves,  yet  in  combina- 
tion with  consonants,  they  are  often 
marks  of  simple  sounds  or  vowels. 
[This  may  only  indicate  an  insufficient 
power  of  analysis.  The  diphthongs 
were  perhaps  only  much  shorter  in 
these  cases,  that  is,  had  the  second 
element,  and  the  connecting  glide  much 
shorter,  giving  a  compressed  effect. 
But  cube,  which  is  now  really  (kiiiub), 
with  a  long  second  element,  may  have 
been  squeezed  into  (kyb),  by  the  "  link- 
ing" of  its  elements  as  (i*u=y)  very 
nearly.  Similarly./?^  may  have  reached 
(fEt),  as  (a*e')  =  (E)  very  nearly.  See 
further  remarks  on  tong  u  near  the  end 
of  these  extracts,  infra  p.  1069.] 

The  short  sound  of  *  and  y  is  merely 
short  ee.  The  sound  of  u  in  tune  is  a 
separate  vowel,  which  has  no  affinity 
to  any  other  sound  in  the  language. 
[Can  this  be  (yy)  ?  Compare  Steele's 
tune,  p.  1057,  and  Kenrick,  p.  1052, 
No.  6.] 

The  sound  of  oi  or  oy  is  dipthongal, 
composed  of  the  third  or  broad  a  and 
ee.  [We  have  then  the  old  difficulty  in 
separating  long  i  from  oy,  both  being 
made  (AI)  or  (ai).  p.  86]  The  sound 
of  ou  or  oiv  is  also  dipthongal,  com- 
pounded  of  third  a  and  oo.  The  sound 
however  does  not  require  quite  so  great 
an  aperture  of  the  mouth  as  broad  a  ; 
the  position  is  more  natural,  and  the 
articulation  requires  less  exertion  («u?). 

[p.   88]    The  vowels    therefore    in 


English  are  all  heard  in  the  following 
words,  late,  half,  hall,  feet,  pool,  note, 
tun,  fight,  truth.  The  five  first  have 
short  sounds  or  duplicates,  which  may 
be  heard  in  let,  hat,  hot,  fit,  pull ;  and 
the  letters  i  and  u  are  but  accidentally 
vowels.  The  pure  primitive  vowels  in 
English  are  therefore  seven. 

The  dipthongs  may  be  heard  in  the 
following  words :  lie  or  defy,  due, 
voice  or  joy,  round  or  now.  To  these 
we  may  add  ua  in  persuade ;  and  per- 
haps the  combinations  of  to  and  the 
vowels,  in  well,  will,  etc. 

[p.  92  Webster  remarks  that  i  has 
its  first  sound  in  bind,  find,  mind,  kind, 
blind,  grind.  But  wind  has  the  second 
short  sound  of  i.  Then  in  a  footnote, 
p.  93,  he  adds:]  On  the  stage,  it  is 
some  times  pronounced  with  i  long,  either 
for  the  sake  of  rhime,  or  in  order  to  be 
heard.  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  it  both 
ways  ;  yet  in  common  discourse  he  pro- 
nounces it  with  i  short,  as  do  the  nation, 
in  general. 

[Cambridge,  danger,  and  perhaps 
manger.  Also  angel,  ancient  have  (ee).'} 
In  this  all  the  standard  authors  [p.  94] 
agree,  except  Kenrick  and  Burn,  who 
mark  a  in  ancient  both  long  and  short. 
The  English  pronunciation  is  followed 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states  [of 
America] ;  but  the  eastern  univei'sities 
have  restored  these  words  to  the 
analogy  of  the  language,  and  give  a  its 
second  sound  (se).  It  is  presumed  that 
no  reason  can  be  given  for  making  these 
words  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
but  practice ;  and  this  is  far  from  being 
universal,  there  being  many  of  the  best 
speakers  in  America,  who  give  a  in  the 
words  mentioned  the  same  sound  as  in 
anguish,  annals,  angelic,  antiquity. 

In  the  word  chamber,  a  has  its  fourth 
sound  (aa).  It  is  necessary  to  remark 
this,  as  [p.  95]  there  are  many  people 
in  America  who  give  a  its  first  sound 
(ee),  which  is  contrary  to  analogy  and 
to  all  the  English  authorities.  [Mr. 
White,  supra  p.  968,  c.  1,  in  a  note  on 
LL  5, 1,  5  (150,  22),  says :  "  The  isola- 
tion of  the  Englishmen  of  New  England, 
and  their  consequent  protection  from 
exterior  influences,  caused  changes  in 
pronunciation,  as  well  as  in  idiom,  to 
take  place  more  slowly  among  them 
than  among  their  brethren  who  re- 
mained in  the  mother-country ;  and 
the  orthoepy  for  which  the  worthy 
pedant  contends,  is  not  very  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  the  grandfathers 
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and  great-grandfathers  of  the  present 
generation  in  the  more  sequestered 
parts  of  the  eastern  states.  The 
scholars  among  these,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  received  only  that  common- 
school  education  which  no  Yankee  is 
allowed  to  lack,  did  not,  for  instance, 
in  Holoferuian  phrase,  speak  coud  and 
woud  fine,  hut  pronounced  all  the  con- 
sonants, could  and  would;  they  said 
sword,  not  sored;  they  pronounced 
'  have '  to  rhyme  with  '  rave,'  not  hav, 
— 'jest,'  which  used  to  he  written 
jeas I,  jeest  to  rhyme  with  ' yeast,' — 
'  pert,'  which  of  old  was  spelled  peart, 
peert :  and  in  compound  words  they 
said  for  instance  'clean-ly,'  not  clen-ly, 
and,  correctly,  '  an-gel,'  '  cham-ber,' 
'  dan-ger,'  not  ane-gel,  chame-ber,  dane- 
ger.  Their  accents  yet  linger  in  the 
ears  of  some  of  us,  and  make  the  words 
of  Shakespeare's  pedagogue  not  al- 
together strange."  As  regards  chamber 
see  Moore's  rhyme :  amher  chamber, 
supra  p.  859,  col.  1.] 

[p.  96]  I  consider  these  terminations 
tion,  sion,  cion,  cial,  dan,  as  single 
syllables. 

[p.  103]  In  the  eastern  states  there 
is  a  practice  prevailing  among  the  body 
of  the  people  of  prolonging  the  sound 
of  i  in  the  termination  ive.  In  such 
words  as  motive, relative,  etc.,  the  people, 
excepting  the  more  polished  part,  give 
t  its  first  sound  («i?).  This  is  a  local 
practice,  opposed  to  the  general  [p.  104] 
pronunciation  of  English  on  both  sides 

of  the  Atlantic [In  footnote  to 

p.  104]  The  final  e  must  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  this  vulgar  dialect.  It 
is  wished  that  some  bold  genius  would 
dare  to  be  right,  and  spell  this  class  of 
words  without  e,  motiv 

[p.  105]  In  the  middle  states  .  .  . 
many  people  pronounce  practise,  preju- 
dice with  i  long.  I  know  of  no  au- 
thority for  this  beyond  the  limits  of 
two  or  three  states. 

Another  very  common  error,  among 
the  yeomanry  of  America,  and  particu- 
larly in  New  England,  is  the  pro- 
nouncing of  e  before  r,  like  a;  as 
marcy  for  mercy.  This  mistake  must 
have  originated  principally  in  the  name 
of  the  letter  r,  which,  in  most  of  our 
school-books,  is  called  ar.  This  single 
mistake  has  spread  a  false  pronuncia- 
tion of  several  hundred  words  among 
millions  of  people.  [In  a  footnote] 
To  remedy  the  evil  in  some  degree, 
this  letter  is  named  er,  in  the  Institute. 


In  a  few  instances  this  pronunciation  is 
become  general  among  polite  speakers, 
as  clerks,  sergeant,  etc.  [In  text] 
To  avoid  this  disagreeable  singularity, 
some  fine  speakers  have  run  into 
another  extreme,  by  pronouncing  e 
before  r,  like  u,  murcy.  This  is  an 
error.  The  true  sound  of  the  short  e, 
as  in  let,  is  the  correct  and  elegant  pro- 
nunciation of  this  letter  in  all  words  of 
this  class.  [But  (niEr-si)  can  now  only 
be  heard  in  Scotland.] 

[p.  106]  There  is  a  vulgar  singu- 
larity in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
eastern  people,  which  is  very  incorrect, 
and  disagreeable  to  strangers,  that  of 
prefixing  the  sound  of  i  short  or  e,  be- 
fore the  dipthong  ow  ;  as  kioiv,  piower 
or  peower.  This  fault  usually  occurs 
after  p,  c  hard,  or  those  other  con- 
sonants which  are  formed  near  the  seat 
of  ee  in  the  mouth.  .  .  .  But  the  most 
awkward  countryman  pronounces  round, 
ground,  etc.,  with  tolerably  propriety. 

[Webster  then  remarks  on  the  New 
England  drawl,  and  attributes  it  to  its 
"  political  institutions  "  !] 

[p.  108,  note,  he  speaks  of]  the  sur- 
prising similarity  between  the  idioms  of 
the  New  England  people  and  those  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespear,  Congreve,  etc., 
who  wrote  in  the  true  English  style. 

[p.  109,  he  speaks  of]  the  very 
modern  pronunciation  of  kind,  sky, 
guide,  etc. ,  in  which  we  hear  the  short  e 
before  i,  Jceind,  or  Jcyine,  skey,  etc.  [he 
compares  it  to  the  eastern  keow,  veow, 
and  adds :]  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  the  elegant  pronunciation  of  the 
fashionable  people  both  in  England 
and  America  [but  he  strongly  disap- 
proves of  it]. 

[p.  110]  Some  of  the  southern 
people,  particularly  in  Virginia,  almost 
omit  the  sound  of  r,  as  in  ware,  there. 
In  the  best  English  pronunciation  the 
sound  of  r  is  much  softer  than  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  languages,  parti- 
cularly the  Irish  and  Spanish,  and 
probably  much  softer  than  in  the 
ancient  Greek.  .  .  .  [This  omission  of 
the  r,  or  its  degradation  to  (i,  8,  '),  is 
still  very  prevalent  in  America  as  in 
England,  if  we  may  judge  from  Yankee 
books  of  drollery,  but  its  prevalence  in 
"Webster's  time  indicates  that  it  was  at 
least  well  known  in  England  in  the 
xvn  th  century.  See  supra  p.  974.1 

It  is  a  custom  very  prevalent  in  the 
middle  states,  even  among  some  well- 
bred  people,  to  pronounce  off,  soft,  drop, 
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crop,  with  the  sound  of  a,  of,  soft, 
drap,  crap.  [p.  Ill]  This  seems  to  be 
a  foreign  and  local  dialect ;  and  cannot 
be  advocated  by  any  person  who  under- 
stands correct  English.  [In  a  note  on 
this  passage,  p.  383,  he  adds :]  The  dia- 
lect in  America  is  peculiar  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Scotch  Irish.  [In 
Sheridan's  Trip  to  Scarborough,  acted 
in  1777,  a  refashionment  of  Vanbrugh's 
Relapse,  1697,  we  still  meet  with,  rat, 
lard,  stap,  Gad  in  oaths,  and  Tarn  in 
an  address ;  egad  is  in  the  School  for 
Scandal,  and  may  be  heard  still,  and  in 
Dorsetshire  we  shall  find  many  such 
cases.] 

[p.  Ill]  In  the  middle  states  also, 
many  people  pronounce  a  t  at  the  end 
of  once  and  twice,  oncet  and  twicet. 
This  gross  impropriety  would  not  be 
mentioned,  but  for  its  prevalence  among 
a  class  of  very  well  educated  people ; 
particularly  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. 

Fotch  for  fetch  is  very  common,  in 
several  states,  but  not  among  the  better 
classes  of  people.  Catched  for  caught 
is  more  frequent,  and  equally  barbarous. 

Skroud  and  skrouge  for  croud,  are 
sometimes  heard  among  people  that 
should  be  ashamed  of  the  least  vul- 
garism. 

Mought  for  might  is  heard  in  most 
of  the  states,  but  not  frequently,  except 
in  a  few  towns. 

Holpe  for  help  I  have  rarely  heard, 
except  in  Virginia,  [where,  in  a  note, 
p.  384,  he  says]  it  is  pronounced  hope. 
"  Shall  I  hope  you,  sir  ?  " 

Tote  is  local  in  Virginia  and  its 
neighbourhood.  In  meaning  it  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  carry. 

Chore,  a  corruption  of  char,  is  perhaps 
confined  to  New  England. 

[In  a  note  on  this  passage,  p.  385, 
he  remarks  the  use  of  dern  pronounced 
darn  for  great,  severe  in  New  England ; 
also  ax  for  ask  there.] 

fp.  388]  Shet  for  shut  is  now  become 
gar.      In   New   England    we    fre- 
quently hear  becase  to  this  day.     It  is 
pronounced  becaze.     The  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation of  such  is  sich. 

[p.  112]  The  pronunciation  of  w  for 
t;  is  a  prevailing  practice  in  England 
and  America;  it  is  particularly  preva- 
lent in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  [p. 
113]  Many  people  say  iveal,  ivessel,  for 
veal,  vessel.  [In  a  footnote  he  says :] 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  why  this 
practice  should  prevail  in  Boston  and 


not  in  Connecticut.  The  first  and 
principal  settlers  in  Hartford  came  from 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Vast  numbers 
of  people  in  Boston  and  the  neighbour- 
hood use  w  for  v,  yet  I  never  once 
heard  this  pronunciation  in  Connecticut. 

[p.  114]  The  words  shall,  quality, 
quantity,  qualify,  quandary,  quadrant, 
are  differently  pronounced  by  good 
speakers.  Some  give  a  a  broad  sound 
as  shol,  quolity,  and  others  its  second 
sound  as  in  hat.  "With  respect  to  the 
four  first  almost  all  the  standard  writers 
[who  in  a  footnote  are  named  as 
Kenrick,  Sheridan,  Burn,  Perry  and 
Scott]  agree  to  pronounce  a  short  as  in 
hat,  and  this  is  [p.  115]  the  stage  pro- 
nunciation. It  is  correct,  for  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  that  being  the  proper  sound  of 
the  English  a  which  is  heard  in  hat  or 
bar.  [Hence  Webster  ought  to  have 
said  (nat)  and  not  (H.a3t),  like  Kenrick.] 
With  respect  to  the  two  last,  authors 
differ;  some  give  the  first  (ee),  some" 
the  second  (ae),  and  others  the  fifth 
sound  (o).  They  all  pretend  to  give 
us  the  court  pronunciation,  and  as  they 
differ  so  widely,  we  must  suppose  that 
eminent  speakers  differ  in  practice. 
In  such  a  case,  we  can  hardly  hesitate 
a  moment  to  call  in  analogy  to  decide 
the  question,  and  give  a  in  all  these 
words,  as  also  in  quash,  its  second  sound 
(se).  [In  a  footnote  he  observes :]  The 
distinction  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  in 
quality  when  it  signifies  the  property 
of  some  body  (o  ?),  and  when  it  is  used 
for  high  rank  (a3  ?),  appears  to  me 
without  foundation  in  rule  or  practice. 

[p.  115  text]  The  words  either 
neither,  deceit,  conceit,  receipt,  are 
generally  pronounced  by  the  eastern 
people  ither,  nit  her,  desate,  consate,  re- 
sate.  These  are  errors  ;  all  the  standard 
authors  agree  to  give  ei  in  these  words 
the  sound  of  ee.  This  is  the  practice 
in  England,  in  the  middle  and  southern 
States. 

[p.  116]  Importance  is  by  a  few 
people  pronounced  importance,  with 
the  first  sound  of  o  (oo).  ...  It  seems 
however  to  be  affectation,  for  the 
standard  writers  and  general  practice 
are  opposed  to  it. 

Decis-ive  for  deci-siveis  mere  affecta- 
tion. 

Eeesin  for  raisin  is  very  prevalent 
in  two  or  three  principal  towns  in 
America. 

Leisure    is    sometimes    pronounced 
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leesure  and  sometimes  lezhure ;  the 
latter  is  the  [p.  117]  most  general  pro- 
nunciation in  America. 

Dictionary  has  heen  usually  pro- 
nounced dicsonary. 

One  author  of  eminence  pronounces 
defile  in  three  syllables  def-i-le.  In 
this  he  is  singular  ;  ...  all  the  other 
authorities  are  against  him. 

"With  respect  to  oblige,  authorities 
differ.  The  standard  writers  give  us 
hoth  oblige  and  obleege,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  on  which  side  the 
weight  of  authority  lies. 

[p.  118]  Some  people  very  er- 
roneously pronounce  chaise,  sha  in  the 
singular  and  shazein  the  plural.  [The 
pronunciation  (poo  shee)  for  post  chaise 
was  familiar  to  me  in  London  fifty 
years  ago.] 

Our  modern  fashionable  speakers 
accent  European  on  the  last  syllable 
but  one.  This  innovation  has  happened 
within  a  few  years,  [p.  119]  Analogy 
requires  Euro'pean  and  this  is  supported 
by  as  good  authorities  as  the  other. 
[Footnote  p.  118]  Hymenean  and  hy- 
meneal are,  by  some  writers,  accented 
on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  but 
erroneously  ;  other  authorities  preserve 
the  analogy. 

[p.  119]  Rome  is  very  frequently 
pronounced  Room,  and  that  by  people 
of  every  class.  The  authors  I  have 
consulted  give  no  light  upon  this  word 
except  Perry,  who  directs  to  that  pro- 
nunciation. The  practice  however  is 
by  no  means  general  in  America.  There 
are  many  good  speakers  who  give  o  its 
first  sound  (oo).  It  seems  very  absurd 
to  give  o  its  first  sound  (oo)  in  Romish, 
Romans,  and  pronounce  it  oo  in  Rome, 
the  radical  word. 

[p.  120]  In  the  pronunciation  of  arch 
in  many  compound  words,  people  are 
not  uniform.  The  disputed  words  are 
archangel,  archetype,  architecture,  ar- 
chitrave, archives.  .  .  .  The  sound  of 
ch  in  chart  is  likewise  disputed. 

[p.  121]  There  are  many  people  who 
omit  the  aspirate  in  most  words  which 
begin  with  wh,  as  white,  whip,  etc., 
which  they  pronounce  wife,  wip,  etc. 
To  such  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
in  the  pure  English  pronunciation  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  New  England,  for 
it  is  exactly  the  same  in  both,  h  is  not 
silent  in  a  single  word  beginning  with 
wh.  In  this  point  our  standard  authors 
differ;  two  of  them  aspirating  the 
whole  of  these  words,  and  three  mark- 


ing h  in  most  of  them  as  mute. 
[Kenrick  always  marks  h  as  mute,  or 
wA  =  (w).]  But  the  omission  of  h 
seems  to  be  a  foreign  corruption;  for 
in  America  it  is  not  known  among  the 
unmixed  descendants  of  the  English.  .  . 
In  this  class  of  words  w  is  silent  in 
four  only,  with  their  derivatives  ;  viz. 
who,  whole,  whoop,  whore. 

[p.  122]  One  or  two  authors  affect 
to  pronounce  human  and  about  twenty 
other  words  beginning  with  h,  as  though 
they  were  spelt  yuman.  This  is  a  gross 
error.  The  only  word  that  begins  with 
this  sound  is  humor,  with  its  derivatives. 
In  the  American  pronunciation  h  is 
silent  in  the  following,  honest,  honor, 
hour,  humor,  herb,  heir,  with  their 
derivatives.  To  these  the  English  add 
hospital,  hostler,  humble;  but  an  imi- 
tation of  these,  which  some  indus- 
triously affect,  cannot  be  recommended, 
as  every  omission  of  the  aspirate  serves 
to  mutilate  and  weaken  the  language. 

[p.  123]  The  word  yelk  is  sometimes 
written  yolk  and  pronounced  yoke. 
But  yelk  is  the  most  correct  orthogra- 
phy, from  the  Saxon  gealkive  [spelled 
geoleca,  geolca,  from  geolu  yellow,  in. 
Ettm  tiller,  p.  418]  ;  and  in  this  country 
it  is  the  general  pronunciation. 

Ewe  is,  by  the  English,  often  pro- 
nounced yo ;  which  is  sometimes  heard 
in  America.  But  analogy  and  the 
general  corresponding  practice  in  this 
country,  .  .  .  decide  for  yew. 

The  English  speakers  of  eminence 
have  shortened  the  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable  of  tyranny,  zealous,  sacrifice, 
etc.  .  .  .  [that  is,  made  it  (i,  e,  se)  re- 
spectively, as  is  now  the  general  Eng- 
lish custom].  This  pronunciation  has 
not  spread  among  the  people  of  this 
country  [that  is,  presumably,  they 
make  it  («i,  ii,  ee)  respectively] .... 
Many  people  in  America  say  pat-ron, 
mal-ron;  whereas  the  English  say 
either  pa-tron  or  pat-ron,  ma-tron  [p. 
124]  or  mat-ron,  but  all  agree  in  say- 
ing pat-ronage.  In  patriot,  patriotism, 
the  English  give  a  its  long  sound,  but 
a  great  part  of  the  Americans,  its  short 
sound.  [This  is  similar  to  the  use  of 
pro-verbs  for  prov-erbs  which  Mr. 
White,  Shakspere's  Works  3,  226,  says 
"still  lingers  in  New  England."] 

Wrath  the  English  pronounce  with 
the  third  sound  of  a  or  aw  (AA),  but 
the  Americans  almost  universally  pre- 
serve the  analogous  sound,  as  in  bath, 
path  [(aa)  or  (se):]. 
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[p.  125]  In  the  middle  and  southern 
states,  fierce,  pierce,  tierce,  are  pro- 
nounced feerce,  peerce,  teerce.  To  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  impropriety  of 
this  pronunciation,  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  inform  them,  that  it  is  not 
fiishionahle  on  the  English  theater, 
[p,  126]  The  standard  English  pro- 
nunciation now  is  ferce,  perce,  terce 
[which  is  now,  1871,  unknown  in  the 
South  of  England ;  see  supra  p.  105, 
n.  1],  and  it  is  universal  in  New 
England. 

The  English  pronounce  leap,  lep ; 
and  that  in  the  present  tense  as  well 
as  the  past.  Some  of  our  American 
horsemen  have  learnt  the  practice; 
but  among  other  people  it  is  almost 
unknown. 

In  the  fashionable  world,  heard  is 
pronounced  herd  or  hurd.  This  was 
almost  unknown  in  America  till  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war  [that  of 
Independence],  and  how  long  it  has 
been  [p.  127]  the  practice  in  England 
I  cannot  determine.  .  .  .  That  herd 
was  not  formerly  the  pronunciation,  is 
probable  from  this  circumstance ;  the 
Americans  were  strangers  to  it  when 
they  came  from  England,  and  the  body 
of  the  people  are  so  to  this  day.  To 
most  people  in  this  country  the  English 
pronunciation  appears  like  [p.  128] 
affectation,  and  is  adopted  only  in  the 
capital  towns.  [It  is  implied  that  the 
Americans  say  heerd,like  Dr.  Johnson, 
supra  p.  624,  note,  c.  2.] 

Beard  is  sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
pronounced  beerd.  General  practice, 
both  in  England  and  America,  requires 
that  e  should  be  pronounced  as  in  were, 
and  I  know  of  no  rule  opposed  to  the 
practice. 

Deaf  is  generally  pronounced  deef. 
It  is  the  universal  practice  in  the 
eastern  states,  and  it  is  general  in  the 
middle  and  southern ;  though  some  have 
adopted  the  English  pronunciation  def. 
The  latter  is  evidently  a  corruption. 

[p.  131]  Gold  is  differently  pro- 
nounced by  good  speakers.  [He  decides 
for  (goold)  in  preference  to  (guuld).] 

[p.  133]  Similar  reasons  and  equally 
forceable  are  opposed  to  the  modern 
pronunciation  of  wound  [as  (wuund) ; 
he  decides  for  (waund).  p.  134]  There 
is  but  a  small  part  even  of  the  well- 
bred  people  in  this  country,  who  have 
yet  adopted  the  English  mode  [(wuund)]. 

[p.  136]  Skeptic  for  sceptic  is  mere 
pedantry.  [He  apparently  refers  only 


to  the  spelling,  but  as  he  instances  the 
spelling  scene,  scepter,  he  perhaps  said 

(sep-ttk)-l 

[p.  137]  Sauce  with  the  fourth  sound 
of  a  (aa),  is  accounted  vulgar  ;  yet  this 
is  the  ancient,  the  correct  and  most 
general  pronunciation.  The  aw  of  the 
North  Britons  is  much  affected  of  late ; 
sawce,  hawnt,  vawnt ;  yet  the  true 
sound  is  that  of  aunt,  jaunt,  and  a 
change  can  produce  no  sensible  ad- 
vantage. 

[He  decides  in  favour  of  accenting 
advertisement,  chastisement  on  the  last 
syllable  but  one,  and  acceptable,  ad- 
mirable, disputable,  comparable  on  the 
last  but  two,  and  says,  p.  141 :]  The 
people  at  large  say  admi' reable,  dis- 
pu'tcable,  compa'reable,  and  it  would  he 
difficult  to  lead  them  from  this  easy 
and  natural  pronunciation,  to  embrace 
that  forced  one  of  ad'mirable,  etc.  The 
people  are  right,  and,  in  this  particular, 
will  ever  have  it  to  boast  of,  that  among 
the  unlearned  is  found  the  purity  of 
English  pronunciation.  [He  admits 
rep'utable  as  an  exception.  He  decides 
for  access' ary,  p.  142.] 

[p.  143]  Immediate  is  so  difficult, 
that  every  person  who  attempts  to  pro- 
nounce it  in  that  manner  will  fall  into 
immejate.  Thus  commodious,  comedian, 
tragedian,  are  very  politely  pronounced 
commojus,  comejan,  trajejan  [which  he 
denounces,  and  requires  -di-  to  form  a 
distinct  syllable] . 

[On  pp.  147-179,  he  has  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  pronunciation  of  d,  t,  and 
s  before  u,  as  (dzh,  tsh,  sh),  to  which 
he  is  strongly  opposed.  The  argument 
goes  to  shew  that  it  was  then  common 
in  England  and  not  in  America.  But 
the  only  parts  which  it  is  necessary  to 
quote  are  the  following.  After  citing 
Wallis's  account  of  long  u  (supra  p. 
171),  he  says  on  his  p.  151  :] 

This  is  precisely  the  idea  I  have 
ever  had  of  the  English  u ;  except  that 
I  cannot  allow  the  sound  to  be  per- 
fectly simple.  If  we  attend  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  begin  the  sound 
of  u  in  flute,  abjure,  truth,  we  shall 
observe  that  the  tongue  is  not  pressed 
to  the  mouth  so  closely  as  in  pro- 
nouncing e ;  the  aperture  of  the  organs 
is  not  so  small ;  and  I  presume  that 
good  speakers,  and  am  confident  that 
most  people,  do  not  pronounce  these 
words  fleute,  abjeure,  treuth.  Neither 
do  they  pronounce  them^oote,  abjoore, 
trooth ;  but  with  a  sound  formed  by 
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an  easy  natural  aperture  of  the  mouth, 
between  iu  and  oo ;  which  is  the  true 
English  sound.  This  sound,  however, 
obscured  by  affectation  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Great  Britain  and  [p.  152]  the 
capital  towns  in  America,  is  still  pre- 
served by  the  body  of  the  people  in 
both  countries.  There  are  a  million 
descendants  of  the  Saxons  in  this 
country  who  retain  the  sound  of  u  in 
all  cases,  precisely  according  to  Wallis's 
definition.  Ask  any  plain  countryman, 
whose  pronunciation  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  corruption  by  mingling  with 
foreigners,  how  he  pronounces  the 
letters  t,  r,  u,  th,  and  he  will  not 
sound  u  like  eu,  nor  oo,  but  will  express 
the  real  primitive  English  u.  Nay,  if 
people  wish  to  make  an  accurate  trial, 
let  them  direct  any  child  of  seven  years 
old,  who  has  had  no  previous  instruc- 
tion respecting  the  matter,  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  suit,  tumult,  due,  etc., 
and  they  will  thus  ascertain  the  true 
sound  of  the  Jetter.  Children  pro- 
nounce u  in  the  most  natural  manner ; 
whereas  the  sound  of  iu  requires  a  con- 
siderable effort,  and  that  of  oo,  a  forced 
position  of  the  lips.  Illiterate  persons 
therefore  pronounce  the  genuine  English 
u  much  better  than  those  who  have 
attempted  to  shape  their  pronunciation 
according  to  the  modern  polite  practice. 
[p.  189]  In  modern  times,  we  have,  in 
many  words,  blended  the  sound  of  u 
with  that  of  ew,  or  rather  use  them  pro- 
miscuously. It  is  indifferent,  as  to  the 
pronunciation,  whether  we  write  fuel 
or  few  el.  And  yet  in  this  word,  as 
also  in  new,  brew,  etc.,  we  do  not  hear 
the  sound  of  e,  except  among  the  Vir- 
ginians, who  affect  to  pronounce  it 
distinctly,  ne-ew,  ne-oo,  fe-oo.  This 
affectation  is  not  of  modern  date,  for 
"Wallis  mentions  it  in  his  time  and 
reprobates  it  [supra  p.  139]. 

[It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the 
sound  from  the  above  description.  Years 
ago  the  sound  was  a  source  of  great 
difficulty  to  me,  because  Americans  re- 
fused to  consider  u  as  (iu)  or  (ju).  I 
have  not  been  able  to  study  the  sound 
sufficiently,  but  it  sometimes  seems  to 
be  (eu),  at  others  (yu)  or  (<m).  See 
supra  p.  980,  n.  1.  Webster  says  in  a 


footnote,  p.  127  :]  The  company  that 
purchased  New  England  was,  indeed, 
called  the  Plymouth  Company,  being 
composed  principally  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  County  of  Devon.  But 
many  of  the  principal  settlers  in  these 
states  came  from  London  and  its  vi- 
cinity ;  some  from  the  middle  counties, 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  and  a 
few  from  the  northern  counties.  [And  he 
adds :]  There  is  not  the  least  affinity 
between  the  languages  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  specimens  of  the  Devon- 
shire dialect  given  in  the  English 
Magazines.  [But  this  sound  of  u  seems 
to  be  in  favour  of  a  West  of  England 
origin ;  as  it  is  not  pure  xvn  th  century. 
The  next  point  of  importance  is,  p. 
156:] 

But  another  inconsistency  in  the 
modern  practice  is  the  introducing  an  e 
before  the  second  sound  of  u  in  tun  ; 
or  rather  changing  the  preceding  con- 
sonant ;  for  in  nature,  rapture,  and 
hundreds  of  other  words,  t  is  changed 
into  tsh  ;  and  yet  no  person  pretends 
that  u  in  these  words  has  its  dip- 
thongal  sound.  ...  [p.  157]  I  be- 
lieve no  person  ever  pretended  that  this 
sound  of  u  contains  the  sound  of  e  or 
y,  .  .  .  and  I  challenge  the  advocates 
of  the  practice  to  produce  a  reason  for 
pronouncing  natshur,  raptshur,  cap- 
tshur,  which  will  not  extend  to  authorize 
not  only  tshun,  tshurn  for  tun,  turn, 
but  also  fatshal  for  fatal  and  immortshal 
for  immortal.  Nay  the  latter  pronun- 
ciation is  actually  heard  among  some 
very  respectable  imitators  of  fashion  ; 
and  is  frequent  [p.  158]  among  the 
illiterate,  in  those  states  where  the 
tshu  s  are  most  fashionable.  ...  I  am 
sensible  that  some  writers  of  novels 
and  plays  have  ridiculed  the  com  n)  on 
pronunciation  of  creatur  and  natur  by 
introducing  these  and  similar  words 
into  low  characters,  and  spelling  them 
creuter,  nater,  [which  he  considers  a 
mistake,  because  the  sound  is  -ur  and 
not  -er  final,  even  when  written  a,  e,  i, 
o  ;  adding,  p.  159:]  Liar,  elder,  factor  are 
pronounced  liur,  eldur,  factur,  and  this 
is  the  true  sound  of  u  in  creature, 
nature,  rapture,  legislature,  etc.  [See 
supra  p.  973,  under  URE.j 
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§  3.  Noteworthy  Pronunciations  and  Rhymes  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, collected  from  the  Expert  Orthographist  1704,  Dyche  1710, 
Buchanan  1760,  Franklin  1768,  and  Sheridan  1780,  and  various 
poets. 

NOTEWORTHY  PRONUNCIATIONS  or  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

To  form  a  better  notion  of  the  melting  of  the  pronunciation  cur- 
rent in  the  xvn  th  century  into  that  of  the  xviri  th,  which  is  the 
direct  source  of  the  pronunciation  now  in  use,  I  have  collected 
many  noteworthy  pronunciations  from  the  writers  above  named. 

1)  The  EXPERT   ORTHOGRAPHIST,    1704,    exhibits  an  early  form 
of  the  genuine  xvm  th  century  pronunciation,  which  partly  was  an 
anticipation  of  what  became  current  fifty  years  later,  and  partly 
retained  the  old  forms.     The  marked  peculiarity  is  in  the  words 
containing  ea,  which  were  forced  into  (ii)  beyond  what  afterwards 
received  the  sanction  of  use.    Not  too  much  value  is  to  be  attributed 
to   this   writer  as   representing  the  general  pronunciation  of  the 
period.     At  most  he  bears  the  same  relation  to  Jones,  that  Hart 
did  to  Smith  in  the  xvi  th  century.     But  there  is  this  difference, 
that  Hart  was  a  travelled,  educated  man,  and  the  Orthographist  was 
evidently  a  third-rate  English  teacher,  unused  to  educated  society. 

2)  DrcHE,  1710,  is  of  but  very  limited  use,  as  he  merely  de- 
scribes the  sounds  in  the   accented  syllables  of  a  few  words,  and 
does  not  symbolize  them  with  sufficient  accuracy.      The  sounds 
here  given  are  therefore  rather  guesses  than  transcripts  in  several 
instances. 

3)  BUCHANAN,  1766,  was  not  only  a  Scotchman,  but  had  many 
Scotch  proclivities,  which  render  his  vocabulary  suspicious  in  parts. 
Thus,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  English  language  had  short  (i) 
and  not  (i),  in  competition  and  similar  words,  which  is  a  thoroughly 
Scotch  peculiarity,  or  that  any  but  a  Scotchman  called  drunken 
(^drak'n).     There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  many,  perhaps  most, 
perhaps  all,  of  Buchanan's  short  o's,  here  marked  as  (o),  were  pro- 
nounced by  him  as  (o),  thus  post  could  hardly  have  been  (post), 
although  it  could  not  be  marked  otherwise  in  accordance  with  his 
notation,    as   this   pronunciation  will  not  harmonize  at   all   with 
(puust,  p00st)   given  by  others,  whereas  (post)  would  only  be  a 
Scotch  pronunciation  of  (poost).     Nevertheless,  the   completeness 
and  early  date  of  this  attempt  to  "establish  a  standard  for  an 
elegant  and  uniform  pronunciation  of  the  English  language,"  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole,  and  select  such 
words  as  on  any  account  seemed  worthy  of  preservation. 

4)  FRANKLIN,  1768,  has  only  left  us  the  fragment  printed  in  the 
preceding  section.     A  few  words  have  here  been  selected,  and  their 
orthography  has  been  corrected  so  as  to  represent  what  Franklin 
apparently  meant  to  convey. 

5)  SHERIDAN,  1780,  commences  a  series  of  pronouncing  diction- 
aries, which  will  here  be  carefully  passed  over,  but  his  near  ap- 
proach to  Buchanan  and  Franklin,  and  his  peculiarities,  which  must 
represent  some  pronunciations  current  during  that  period,  dashed 
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though  they  be  with  his  own  orthoepistic  fancies,  rendered  him 
the  proper  termination  of  these  researches.  All  the  words  taken 
from  Buchanan  have  therefore  been  compared  with  Sheridan.  Ken- 
rick's  peculiarities  can  be  sufficiently  judged  from  his  descriptions  of 
the  vowels,  given  above.  Hence  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  add  his  pronunciations  to  Sheridan's,  with  which  they  were  so 
nearly  contemporary. 

Lediard's  were  collected  subsequently  to  the  completion  of  this 
index,  and  have  not  been  added,  they  are  however  so  arranged  on 
pp.  1040-9,  that  they  can  be  easily  referred  to. 

The  letters  0,  D,  B,  F,  S,  placed  after  the  pronunciations,  refer 
to  these  authorities  in  order.  The  transcript  has  been  made  after 
much  consideration,  but  there  are  some  doubtful  paints.  It  is 
probable  that  the  (o)  assigned  to  the  Orthographist  and  Dyche,  did 
not  differ  from  Sheridan's  (A).  It  is  only  Buchanan  who  seems 
to  make  a  difference  between  (o)  and  (A),  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  may  have  arisen  from  his  saying  (o)  and  (A). 

A  amber  senrbr  B,  aenrbar  S 

amenable  semiir/bl  B,  aemirnsebl  S 

amiable  ee'rm'jzbl  B,  ee-nuaebl  S 

amnesty  aen  ste  B,  aenrnEsti  S 

among  semaq'  0,  S 

amour  semoor'  B,  aemuirr  S 

anarch  ee'naerk  B,  aen-aerk  S 

angel  aen'dzbtl  B,  een'dzhel  F,  een-- 

dzbEl  S 

anoint  aenaint*  0,  aenoint'  B,  aenAAmt'  S 
answer  aen-sar  B,  aen'SEr  S 
ant  aent  B,  S 
antic  sen'tzk  B,  S 
antique  aen'te'k  B,  aentiik'  S 
anxious  aeqk-sbas  B,  aeqk'sjas  S 
any  aen-z  B,  S 
aorist  ee'onst  B,  ee'eonst  S 
apostle  aepos'l  B,  sepAS'tl  S 
appoint  aepaint-  0,  aepoint  B,  aepAAmt  S 
apparel  aeper?!  B,  aepaerEl  S 
approve  aeprav  O,  aepruuv  B,  S 
April  ee-prail  B,  ee-pn'l  S 
apron  ee'parn  0,  sep-arn  B,  ee'pran  S 
aquatic  aekwaeH'k  B,  S 
arable  eeribl  C,  aeraebl  S 
arch  aeaertsh  B,  S 

architect  aerkttekt  D,  B,  aeaerkztekt  S 
are  er  B,  eer  F,  aer  S 
area  eeriae  B,  S 
arm  aeaerra  B,  S 
armada  seaermee'dae  B,  S 
arsenal  eers-nzl  B,  aeaers-nael  S 
Asia  aesh'/ae  B 
ask  aesk  B,  S 

askance  aeskAns-  B,  aeskaens'  S 
aslant  seslseaenf  B,  aeslaenf  S 
ass  aes  B,  S 

asthma  aest-mse  D,  B,  aes-mae  S 
asylum  aes-elam  B,  aesAiiam  S 
athletic  eethlii'tik  B,  aethlEt-z'k  S 


abeyance 

ablution  aebliirsban  B,  S 

abroad  abrAAd-  B,  S,  0 

abstruse  aebstriuz-  B,  aebstruus'  S 

absume  aebsiunr  B,  S 

abundant  aeband-mt  B,  sebeirdomt  S 

academial  aekaedenvjzl  B,  sckgediinrjsel 

S 
academician  seksedemish'm  B,  seksedee- 

nuslrfen  S 

acclaim  sekleenv  B,  S 
acclamation  s&kKmee'shMi  B,  seklasmee*- 

shenS 

acclivity  sekliv*'t&'  B,  sekh'viti  S 
ache  eek  B,  S 
acknowledge  seknoHdsh  B,  seknAl'Edzh 

S 

acres  ee-korz  0,  B,  S 
actual  sDk-tim'l  B,  aak-tiuaal  S 
adagio  83dee*dzh«o  B,  sedaese'dzboo  S 
adhere  sedbiir  O,  B,  S 
adjudicate  seddzhuirdikeet  B,  S 
adjure  aaddzbuur-  B,  S 
adulation  aadjulee-shan  B,  S 
adventure  aedvent-yar  B,  asdvEn'tsnar  S 
aerial  eeiir.nl  B,  seii-rjael  S 
aerie  eeiri  B,  ee-ri  S 
again  aegeir  0,  B,  S 
agio  eedzb'io  B 
ah  8388  B.  S 

alien  aal-ien  0,  eel-jm  B,  ee-IjEn  S 
all  AA!  B,  S 
almond  AA'mand  0,  aeael'mand  B,  seaa'- 

rnand  S 

almoner  83831-muner  B,  ael-moonEr  S 
almost  Atnoost'  D,  AAlmoost  B,  S 
alms  8383lms  B,  asaemz  S 
alternate  AAlter-nz't  B,  aeltErnset  S 
amatory  ee'raaatort  B,  seorsetari  S 
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atrocious  aetroo-sbas  B,  S 

augury  AA-gan'  B,  AA-giurt  S 

aunt  sent  D,  eesent  B,  sent  S 

austere  AAstiir  0,  B,  S 

avenue  sevniu  B,  aeviiniu  S 

avoirdupoise  severdapoiz'  B,  aevErdE- 

pAAiz*  S 

await  eweet'  B,  seweet-  S 
awkward  AAk-a'd  B,  AA'kard  S 
awl  AA!  B,  S 

axiom  aek-sz'am  B,  aek-sham  S 
azure  eez'jar  B,  ee'zbar  S 

B 

bacchanals  bffik'uulz  B,  baek-aenselz  S 

bacon  beek-n  B.  S 

bagnio  beeirjo  B,  bsen-joo  S 

balcony  bAl'koiu  B,  baelkoo'ni  S 

bald  bAAld  D,  B,  S 

balderdash  bAl'di'rdsBsh  B,  bAAl'dErdsesh. 

S 

ball  bAAl  D,  B,  S 
balm  baeaem  B,  S 
banquet  baeqk-et  D,  bseqk'tt,  B,  baeqk-- 

wtt  S 

baptize  baeptaiz'  B,  baeptAiz1  S 
bard  bseaerd  B,  S 
barrier  baeriir-  B,  baer-JEr  S 
base  bees  B,  S 
basin  bees-n  B,  S 
basis  beez'tz  B,  beef's  S 
bass  baeaes  in  music,  bos  a  tnatt  S 
baste  beest  B,  S 

bastion  baest-jan  B,  baesishan  S 
bath  baeth  B,  baeaeth  S 
bathe  beedh  D,  B,  S 
bear  beer  0,  B,  D 
beard  berd  0,  beerd  B,  bErd  S 
Bede  Biid  0 
behove  binuuv  0,  S 
benign  binaiir  B,  biinAin-  S 
bequeath  btkweedlr  B,  biikwiidh'  S 
besom  bii'zon  D,  biiz'am  B,  S 
bestiality  bestjAA'lzti  B,  bestsbaal'iti  S 
beyond  bijand-  0,  biijond'  B,  biiJAnd'  S 
bind  baind  D,  bAind  S 
bird  bard  B,  S 

blanch  blsesensh  B,  blaentsb  S 
blank  blaeaeqk  B,  blaeqk  S 
blast  bluest  B,  S 
blaspheme  biaesfiinr  0,  B,  S 
WoodbladO,  B,  S 
boatswain  boo'sm  B,  boo'sn  S 
boil  bail  0,  boil  B,  bAil  S 
bold  bould  B,  boold  S 
boltsprit  boo'spr<t  B,  S 
bolster  bol-sU'r  B,  bool-stsr  S 
bolter  BOULTER  boul'tar  0,  bool'tar  S 
bombard  bombserd-  B,  bombaeserd*  S 
bombasine  bombseziiir  B,  S 
book  buuk  B,  S 


borage  barz'dzb  B,  S 

border  bArdz'r  B,  bAArdar  S 

bore  boor  B,  S 

born  bArn  B,  bAArn  S 

borne  buurn  0,  boorn  S 

borough  baro  B,  bar-oo  S 

bosom  boz'em  B,  baz-em  F,  buirzam  S 

bough  boo  B,  bAU  S 

bought  boot  0  ? ,  bAt  B,  bAAt  S 

boult  boult  B,  boolt  S 

bourn  born  B,  buurn  S 

bouze  bouz  B,  buuz  S 

bouze  BOOSE  buuz  B,  S 

bow  boo  bou  B,  boo  bAU  S 

bowl  baul  0,  (globe]  baul,  (vessel)  bool 

D,  boul  B,  bod  S 
boy  boi  B,  bAAi  S 
branch  brAAnsh  0,  braeaensb  B,  bramsh 

S 

brass  braes  B,  S 

brasier  breez-j/r  B,  bree'zbar  S 
bravo  braevo  B,  bree'voo  S 
break  briik  0,  B,  S 
breakfast    brekfaest    0,    brek'ft'st    B, 

brEk-faBst  S     • 

breeches  BREETCHES  bntsh'tz  B,  S 
Bristol  Bns-to  0,  D 
broad  brood  B,  brAAd  S 
brocade  brokeed*  B,  brookeed'  S 
broil  brail  0,  broil  B,  brAil  S 
brooch  bruutsb  B,  S 
broth  broth  B,  brAAth  S 
brought  broot  0  ?,  brAt  B,  brAAt  S 
bruise  briuz  0,  bruuz  B,  S 
brute  bruut  B,  S 
brumal  briu*mil  B,  bruu'mael  S 
build  b/ld  0,  B,  S 
buoy  boi  B,  bwii  S 
burgh  bar-o  B,  bar-oo  S 
burglary  bargleen'  B,  bar-glaeri  S 
burial  btrtiael  D,  ber-»,*l  B, 
bury  b*r-»  D,  ber-»  B,  bBr-»  S 
bush  busb  B,  S 
bustle  bas-1  B,  S 
busy  \>iz-i  B,  btz*i  S 
butcher  butsh-e'r  B,  butsh-ar  S 

C 

cabal  kaebAAl-  B,  kffibsel-  S 
cadaverous  kaedaevras  B,  kaedaaveeras  S 
cadet  kee-dit  B,  kaedEt-  S 
cadi  kasdii'  B,  kee'di  S 
Calais  kael'z's  D 

calculate  ksel-kjiuleet  B,  kael'kiuleet  S 
caldron  kael'dran  B,  kAAl'dran  S 

Calf  kAAf  0,  k8333f  B,  S 

caliber  kael'ibn1  B,  kaelii'bar  S 
calk  kAAk  B,  S 
call  kAAl  D,  B,  S 

calm    kAAin   0,  kaaaem   B,   kaelrn  F, 
kaeaem  S 
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calx  kAAlks  B.  kajlks  S 

cambric  kaenrbrzk  B,  keenrbnk  S 

Canaan  kee-nsen  D 

canine  keenaiir  B,  kaenAiir  S 

canoe  kaenoo-  B,  ksenmr  S 

cantata  ksentee'tse  B,  S 

capacious  kaepsesh  as  B,  kaepee-shas  S 

capillary  kaeptl-eeri  B,  kaepzl-aeri  S 

capouch  ksepoutslr  B 

caprice  keepriis-  B,  kaepriis1  S 

capricious  kaeprish-as  B,  S 

capture  kaep-tar  B,  kaep-tshar  S 

capuchin  kaep'iushiin  D,  kaepashiiir  B, 

keGpiushiiir  S 

Capricorn  kee-pn'korn  B,  kaep-rikArn  S 
carabine  kseraobain  B,  kseserbAin  S 
carabineer  ksen'bmiir-  B,  kserbiniir  S 
car  act  kserz't  B,  kaeraet  S 
caravan  kaereevaen  B,  S 
caraway  kaer-wee  B,  ksersewee  S 
card  kaeaerd  B,  S 

carmine  kserim'n  B,  ksesermAin  S 
carnelion  ksernel'jan  B,  ksernirljan  S 
carte-blanche    ksert-blaensh    B,    ksesert 

blsentsh  S 

cartouch  ksertoush-  B,  ksertuutsh-  S 
carriage    kaereedzh    0,    kaer/dzh    D, 

kser  «dsh  B,  S 

carrion  kaer  m  B,  kaer'jan  S 
castle  kses-tl  B,  kses'l  S 
casual  k?ez'iuil  B,  kaez-iuael  S 
casually  kaez  iuh'  B,  kaez-iuseli  S 
casualty  ksez  'iult;  B,  kaez-iuaelti  S 
casuist  ksez  iu/st  B,  S 
catarrh  kaet/aer  B,  ksetaer'  S 
causeway  kAA'st  B,  kAAs-wee  S 
cavil  ksevl  B,  kaevz'l  S 
ceiling  CIELING  sii'lni  B,  sii'h'q  S 
cement  n.  sim*mt  B,  sEm-Ent  S 
cement  v.  siment'  B,  siimEnt4  S 
censure  sen-sar  B,  sEirshar  S 
centenary  sen  -tneerj  B,  sEU'tiinm  S 
ceruse  sii'ras  B,  sErius  S 
cAa/tshsef  B,  S 
chagrin  shaegriin'  B,  S 
chair  tsheer  B,  S 
chaise  sheez  D,  B,  S 
chaldron  tsAA'darn  D,  tshAA'drm  B, 

tsbAA'dran  S 

chamber  tshsesenrbzr  B,  tshsesem-bar  S 
champaign  shsempeen-  B,  S 
chandelier  CHANDELER  shAndeeliir-  S 
chandler  tshsen'dhr  B,  tshsend'lar  S 
change    tsheendzb.    D,    tsheendsk    B, 

tsheendzh  S 

chant  tshsescnt  B,  tshaent  S 
chaos  ksese-os  B,  kee-As  S 
chaplain  tshaep-lm  D,  B,  S 
chaps  tshseps  B,  tshAps  S 
charriot  tshterft  D,  B,  tsbaer-jat  S 
charrioteer  tshaeretiir'  B,  tshserjootiir*  S 


chart  kseaert  B,  S 

charter  tshaeaerts'r  B,  tshseser-tar  S 

chasm  kaes-m  B,  ksez-m  S 

chasten  tshsest'm  B,  tsheest-n  S 

chastisement  tshsestaiz-imnt  B,tshaes'tt'z- 

mEnt  S 

charlatan  tshserh'tz'n  B,  tshaeser-laetasn  S 
charcoal  tshserkol  B,  tshseser-kool  S 
Cherubim  Tsheriubnn  D,  B,  TsliEr-iu- 

bun  S 

chevalier  sbevaeliir-  D,  stiEvseliir  S 
chew  tshuu  B,  tshuu  tshAA  S 
chicane  tshikeen-  B,  shikeeir  S 
chicanery  tshikeen-ri  B,  shikee-nari  S 
chicken  tsh?k-n  B,  tshaVm  S 
chimera  kaimii'rae  B,  kAimirrse  S 
china  tshin't  B,  tshee'ni  S 
Chinese  Tsbainiiz'  F 
chirp  tshz'rp  B,  tsliErp  S 
chives  tshaivz  B,  shaivz  S 
chocolate  tshok'h't  B,  tshAk-alst  S 
choir  ktcair  D,  kozr  B,  kwAir  S 
choler  koo'l/r  B,  kAl'ar  S 
cholic  kol-tk  B 
chord  kArd  B,  kAArd  S 
chorister    kwnrs'star    0,    D,   karrt'sti'r 

kor-zstz'r  B,  kt^Er-e'star  S 
chorus  kor-as  B,  koo'ras  S 
chough  tshaf  B,  S 
Christ  Kraist  B 
christen  kr/s-m  B,  kn's'n  S 
-cial  =  -sh&;l  0 
-dan  =  -shaen  0 
-dent  =  -shent  0 
-cious  =  -shds  0 

circuit  serk/t  0,  sz'fkiut  B,  SEr-kiut  S 
citron  sz't-arn  (),  szt-rau  B,  S 
civet  szvit  B,  S 
civil  sevl  D,  B,  szv«l  S 
civilly  st'vh"  B,  szvz'li  S 
claret  kl«r-«t  B,  kleert't  S 
Claude  klood  D 
cleanly  kliiniz  B,  kliin-li  S 
cleanse  kliinz  B,  klenz  S 
clerk  klerk  B,  klaeaerk  S 
climb  klaira  D,  B,  S 
close  klooz  B,  S 
closely  klos-h'  B,  kloosii  S 
cloth  kbth  B,  klAAth  S 
clothe  kloodh  B,  S 
clothes  klooz,  B,  S 
clyster  glis'ta-  B,  gb's'tar  S 
cockswain  kok'sm  B,  kAk'san  S 
cohere  koomir  0,  B,  S 
coin  kain  O,  koin  B,  kAAin  S 
colander  kal-rendar  0,  kaKndar  S 
cold  kould  B,  koold  S 
colon  kol-m  B,  koo-lAn  S 
colonel  kar-onel  D,  korm'l  B,  kar-nEl  S 
colony  kal-am'  0,  kol'ant  B,  kAl-anii  S 
colour  kal'ar  0,  kal't'r  B,  kal'ar  S 
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colt  kolt  B,  koolt  S 

colter  koul'ttr  B,  kooKar  S 

columbine  kal-ambain  0,  kol-ambain  B, 

kAl'ambAin  S 

comb  kiiurn  0,  koom  D,  B,  S 
combat  kanrbaet  0,  konrbit  B,  kam'baet  S 
comfort  kanrfart  0,  B,  S 
command  komAAnd   0,   komaesend*   B, 

kAmsend-  F,  kameesend-  S^ 
committee  korm't'ii  B,  karm'H  S 
companion  kompseir  jan  B,  kampeeir  janS 
company  kam-pmt  B,  kanrpaeni  S 
compass  konrpz's  B,  kam-pes  S 
competition  kampttish'an  B,  kAtnpeetz- 

sh-an  S 
complacency  komplses-mse  B,  kAmplee'- 

SEnsi  S 
complaisance  komph'zsens*  B,  kAinplee- 

zaens-  S 

complete  kompliit-  0,  B,  kAiupliit'  S 
completion  komplislran  B,  kAmplirslian 

S 

compose  kampooz  B,  kAmpooz  S 
conceit  konsiit1  0,  B,  kAusiit1  S 
conchoid  korrko;?'d  B,  kAqk'AAid  S 
concise  konsaiz1  B,  kAnsAis-  S 
conclude  konkliud-  B,  kAnkliud-  S 
condign  kondain*  B,  kAndAitr  S 
conduit  kan-dzt  0,  D,  B,  kAirdwtt  S 
coney  kan-t  B,  CONY  kairii  S 
conge  koirdzlu  B,  kooirdzhii  S 
congeries  kondzhii-rzz  B,  kAndzhirrjiis  S 
conic  kon't'k  B,  kAirz'k  S 
conjecture  kondzhek'tar  B,  kAndzhEk'- 

tshar  S 

conj^(lre  v.n.  kan'dzhar  D,  B,  S 
conquer  koqk-ar  D,  koqk'wssr  B,  kAqk'ar 

S 

conscience  kan-shznz  B,  kAirshEns  S 
conscientious  konseen-shas  B,  kAnshEir- 

shas  S 

constable  kan-stibl  B,  kairstsebl  S 
construe  kon-stru  B,  kAirstar  S 
contrite  kontrait-  B,  kAirtrAit  S 
conversant  konver-smt  B,  kAirvErsEnt 

kAnvEfSEnt  S 

converse  konvgers'  konvers'  B,  kAnvErs'  S 
coquette  kok'et  B,  kookEt*  S 
corn  kArn  B,  kAArn  S 
coroner  krauirar  D,  kor'antr  B,  kAr- 

onar  S 

corps  korps  B,  koor  S 
corse  kors  B,  koors  S 
cost  kAst  B,  S 
cotton  kot-n  B,  kAt'n  S 
covenant  kovi'nent  B,  kaveensent  S 
covey  COVY  kov«  B,  kavi  S 
coward  kou-2'rd  B,  k  AIT  3rd  S 
cowardice  kour'dz's  B,  kAirardz's  S 
Cowper  Kuu  par  D 
coy  koi  B,  kAAi  S 


coyness  koo'z'm's  B,  kAAi-nts  S 

couch  koutsh  B,  kAutsh  S 

cough  kof  0,  D,  B,  kAf  S 

could  kuud  B,  kud  S 

coulter  kaul'tar  O,  B,  kAuKar  S 

country  kairtn  B,  kan-tri  S 

couple  kap-1  B,  S 

courier  kar'ter  B,  kuu'rjeer  S 

course  koors  B,  F,  S 

court  kuurt  0,  koort  B,  S 

courtezan   kartizseir   0,    kort/zseir   B, 

kartizaen-  S 

cousin  kaz'n  0,  kaz'm  B,  kaz-n  S 
creature  krii'tar  0,  kriitvar  B,  krii'tshar 

S 

Crete  Kriit  0 
crew  kriu  B,  kruu  S 
crony  kron-e  B,  kroo'ni  S 
croup  krap  B,  kruup  S 
croupade  krapeed'  B,  kruupeed1  S 
crude  kriud  B,  kruud  S 
cruise  kriuz  B,  kruuz  S 
cuckold  kak-ald  B,  S 
cucJcow  kak-uu  B,  kukuu-  S 
cucumber  kau'komber  0,  kau-katnbtr  B, 

kAU'kamar  S 

cuirass  kiuraas-  B,  kiirrses  S 
cuirassier  kiuraas'iir  B,  S 
culture  kal-tiur  B,  kal'tsliar  S 
cupboard  kap-boord  B,  kab'ard  S 
czar  zaor  B,  zaeaor  S 

D 

damn  deem  B,  S 

damosel  dsenrsel  D,  daem'Sil  B,  dsenrzzl 

S 

dance  daens  B,  S 

danger  daeirdztu'r  B,  dseserrdzhar  S 
daughter  dAA'tar  D,  dAA'ter  B,  dAA'tar  S 
«fo«/diif  O,  defB,  dEfS 
deanery  diin'rt  B,  diin-Eri  S 
debauch  dibAAtsh*  B,  S 
debauchee    deboshii*    D,    deboshii*    B, 

deboosbii-  S 

debenture  dibeirtar  B,  diibEn'tshar  S 
debt  det  D,  B,  dut  S 
decade  dik'eed  B,  dek-sed  S 
deceit  disiit-  0,  B,  S 
decision  disiz-jan  B,  diisz'zh-an  S 
decisive  disiz-<v  B,  diisAi-st'v  S 
deign  deen  D,  B,  S 
deluge  del'adsh  B,  del'iudzh  S 
dernier  derniir  B,  dErnjeer-  S 
desert  DESART  dez'trt  B,  dez-Ert  S 
deserve  dizaerv  dizerv  B,  dizErv  S 
despotic  d«'spot-ek  B,  despAt'e'k  S' 
destroyed    distroid*    B,    dzstrAaid'    F, 

di'strAAid*  S 
devil  devl  D,  B,  S 
devious  dev?'as  B,  dii-vjas  S 
diamond  dai'mond  B,  dAi-raand  S 
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different  dtf'rint  B,  dzf-eerEnt  S 
diocesan  dawsis-sen  B,  dAiAs-eesaen  S 
diphthong  dz'Hboq  B,  dz'p-thAq  S 
dirge  dardzhii  0,  d«rdsb  B,  dnrdzh  S 
discern  dz'sgenr  d/'senr  B,  dizErn-  S 
discipline  dz's-z'plain  B,  d/s-iplm  S 
discomfit  dt'skonrfft  B.  di'skom-frt  S 
discourse  df'skuurs-  ( ),  d/skoors  B.  S    ' 
dishabille  dissebiil-  B,  d«SHAAbiil-  S 
dishevelled  d<sh<?vl«d  B,  dzssbEvl  S 
diverse  dai'vers  B,  dAi'VErs  S 
divorce  daivuurs-  0,  dzvors-  B,  divoors  S 
dole  dul  B,  dool  S 
doleful  dul-fal  B,  dool-ful  S 
dolt  dolt  B,  doolt  S 
door  door  0,  B,  S 
drama  draenrse  B,  draeae-mse  S 
draught  drAAt  0,  draut  B,  drAut  S 
droll  drol  B,  drool  S 
drollery  drol  ri  B,  drool'Eri  S 
drought  drout  B,  drAut  S 
droughty  draut- i1  B,  drAU'ti  S 
drunken  drak-n  B,  draqk-n  S 
drunkenness  drak-m's  B,  draqk-nn/s  S 
^Wrtr/1  dwAArf,  B,  S 

E 

-ea-  (e,  ii)  as  in  xixth  century,  except 

in  the  words  cited 
ebon  Eb-an  S 
ebony  ii-bom  B 
Eden  li-den  0 
Edinburgh  Ed-mbaro  D 
effigies  ef-idzhiz  B,  Efii-dzbees  S 
effort  ef-art  0,  ef-ort  B,  Efoort  S 
effrontery  efron-trz  B,  Efroon-teeri  S 
egotism  ig'otj'zm  B,  ii•goot^'zm  S 
ei  =  e  in  veil,  either,  key,  convey  (ii)  ?  D 
eighth  eeth  B,  eetth  S 
either  ii-dhar  0,  ai  dher  B,  F,  ii-dhar  S 
eleven  ilevn  0 
encore  seqkoor-  B,  Aqkoor  S 
endeavour    tndii-var    0,     endevar    B, 

tndEvar  S 

engross  mgruus*  0,  engros'  B,  mgroos*  S 
enough  enaf  0,  D,  B,  eenaf-  S 
enow  eniu-  B,  eenAu-  S 
enpassant  eeq-psesaeq-  B 
enrol  enroul-  B,  mrool*  S 
environ  z'nvai'arn  0,  *nvAi*ron  S 
ere  iir  0,  S 

eremite  ermait  B,  Er-eemAit  S 
eschalot  shselot-  B,  sbselAt*  S 
eschar  skaer  B,  Eskaer-  S 
eschew  esbiir  B,  Estshuu'  S 
espalier  espseHir  B,  Espael'JEr  S 
even  iivn  0,  B,  S 
executor  eksek-at/r  B,  Egzek'iutar  S 
execnter  eks'ikiuttr  B 
exert  egzert'  B,  S 


exhaust  eksAAst  B,  EksHAAst-  S 

exhort  egzArt-  B,  EgznAArt-  S 

exit  egz'tt  B,  Eks'z't  S 

extreme     ekstriim-     0,     ekstrinr     B, 

ekstriim-  S 
eyre  air  B,  eer  S 


fabric  fee-brtk  B,  fseb-rik  S 
falchion  fael'shm  B,  fAAl-tshan  S 
falcon  fAAl-km  B,  fAAk-n  S 
farther  fserdt'r  B,  fseser-dhEr  S 
farthing  feeser-dm  B,  fseser'dhzq  S 
fasten  fsest-n  B,  fses-n  S 
fatal  feefl  B,  fee-tsel  S 
father  faeae-dhir  B,  faese-dbEr  S 
fathom  feed-am  B,  fsedh-am  S 
fatigue  feetig-  B,  ftetiig-  S 

fault  fAAlt  B,  fAAt  S 

feodary  firdari  0,  fii'deeri  B,fiu'daeri  S 

feofee  fef-ii  0,  f iif ii-  B,  fef-ii  S 

fetid  fit-id  B,  fet-id  S 

few  fiu  B,  F,  S 

fewel  fiu-il  B,  S 

fierce  fers  B,  fsrs  S 

fire  faiar  0,  fair  B,  fAir  S 

first  farst  B,  S 

fiagon  flseg-m  D,  B,  flseg-an  S 

fiea  flii  0,  B,  S 

flood  flad  0,  B 

flue  fliu  B,  fluu  S 

fiook  fliuk  B,  flunk  S 

flaunt  flAAnt  B,  flsent  S 

fold  fould  B,  foold  S 

foliage  fal-j/dsb  B,  foo'ljaedzb  S 

folio  ibl-jc  B,  foo-koo  S 

folk  fok  B,  fook  S 

foot  fat  D,  B,  fut  S 

force  fuurs  0,  fors  B,  foors  S 

ford  ferd  0,  ford  B,  foord  S 

forge  fuurdzh  0,  fordsb  B,  foordzb  S 

fork  fArk  B,  fAArk  S 

form  fuurm  0,  f  Arm  B,  fAArm  S 

forth  fuurtb  0,  foortb  B,  S 

fought  foot  0,  fAt  B,  fAAt  S 

foul  foul  B,  f'Aul  F,  S 

four  foor  B,  S 

fourth  fuurtb  0,  foorth  B,  S 

fragile  free 'dz nil  B,  frsedzh-?'!  S 

fragrant  fraese-grait  B,  free-grsent  S 

frequent  adj   frik-wmt  B,  frii'kwEnt  S 

friend  friind  0,  freiid  D,  B,  S 

front  front  B,  frAnt  S 

frost  frAst  B,  S 

full  ful  B,  S 

fulsome  fal-sam  B,  S 

furniture,  farm'tar  Q,  B,  farm'tsbar  S 

further  far-dir  B,  fardbor  S 

fusil  f  iu-z«l  B,  fiuzii'  S 

future  fiu- tar  B,  fiu-tsbar  S 
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G 

gallant  adj.  gseKnt  B,  gael'tent  S 

gallint  n.  gaelaent1  B,  S 

gallows  gael-as  B,  S 

gaol  (GOAL  in  0)  dzheel  0,  B,  S 

gap  gsep  B,  S 

gape  gaeaep  B,  S 

garden  gserdn  D,  ggeaerdm  B,  S 

gauge  geedzh  D,  gAAdsh  B,  geedzh  S 

gentian  dzheirshm  B,  dzen-tsbaen  S 

George  dzliArdsh  B,  dzhAArdzh  S 

Ghent  Gsent  D 

ghost  guust  0,  goost  B,  S 

gibbous  dztulres  B,  geVas  S 

gill  dzhil  B,  S 

gills  gih  B,  S 

girl  gerl  B,  gErl  S 

glebe  gliib  0,  B,  S 

glede  gliid  0,  S 

glue  gliu  B,  S 

gnat  nset  D,  B,  S 

gnaw  nAA  D,  B,  S 

gold  guuld  B,  S 

gone  gon  D,  B,  gAn  S 

gossip  gos-ap  0,  gos-z'p  B,  gAS'/p  S 

gouge  gaudzh  0,  guudzh  S 

Gottgh  Gof  D 

gourd  guurd  0,  gourd  B,  guurd  S 

govern  govern  B,  gavarn  S 

government  govmnmt  B,  gararnmEnt  S 

grand  graesend  B,  graend  S 

grandeur  graeaend-jar  B,  green'dzhar  S 

grange  greendzh  D,  S 

grant  graeaent  B,  S 

grass  grsos  B,  S 

great  griit  0,  greet  B,  S 

groat  graeaet  B,  grAAt  S 

grocer  gros'ir  B,  groo'sar  S 

group  gruup  B,  S 

groveling  gravh'q  0,  grovh'q  B,  grAV- 

hq  S 

guerdon  gwerden  0,  gwErdan  S 
guttural  gat-iurzl  B,  gat'iursel  S 
gymnastic  gzmnses'tzk  B,dzb.tnmaes'tzkS 

H 

h — mute  in  honour,  honourable,  herb, 

heir,  honest^  humble,  D 
habitual  Heebtt'uul  B,  naebzt  iuael  S 
haft  Hacaeft  B,  Hseft  S 
half  HAAf  (),  Haesef  B,  S 
halfpenny  nee-pme  B,  nee'pEni  S 
hallelujah  Haelilkrdzhse  B,  Hseleeluu'jae 

S 
handkerchief  Hsend'kz'rtsbz'r   B,  naaq1- 

kBrtshtf  S 
handsel  Hsen-s«l  B,  C 
harlequin  Haerh'km  B,  HseaeriEkiin  S 
haste  neest  D,  B,  S 
hasten  nees'tn  D,  B,  S 


haunch   (HANCH  in  0),  HAAnsh  0,  B, 

iipentsli  S 

haunt  HAAnt  B,  naent  HAAnt  S 
hautboy  Hoo'boi  B,  Hoo'bAAi  S 
hearken  naerk-n  0,  naeasr-kn  B,  S 
heart  Hsert  0,  naea^rt  B,  S 
heaven  nevn  0,  D 
height  neet  0,  B,  HAifc  S 
heinous  nee'nas  B,  nii-nas  S 
heir  eer  0,  B,  S 
hemorrhoids  enroroidz  B,  HEm'oorAAidz 

S 

her  nar  B,  S 
herb  erb  D,  B,  HErb  S 
herbage  erbzdsh  B,  HEr-bukh  S. 
herbal  erbi'1  B,  HEi"ba3l  S 
here  niir  0,  B,  S 
heritable  eritt'bl  B,  HEr'/teebl  S 
hero  Hir-o  B,  nii'roo  S 
heroine  nir'om  B,  HEr-oom  S 
heroism  mro/zm  B,  HEr'os/zra  S 
heron  mr  on  B,  HErn  S 
heterogeneal    Het-arogeiriaal  0,  net-ro- 

dzbin-jzl  B,  HEt  Erodzhirnjsel  S 
high  nai  D,  B,  HAI  S 
hoard  (HOED  in  0),  Hard  0.  noord  B,  S 
Holborn  Hoc  barn  0,  D 
hold  Hould  B,  Hoold  S 
honest  on'z'st  B,  An'z'st  S 
honey  non'e  B,  nan-i  S 
honour  on*n-  B,  Airor  S 
host  Host  B,  Hoost  B 
hostler  ost-hr  B,  As-lar  S 
hough  Hof  D,  HAk  S 
housewife  naz-z'f  B,  naz-wtf  S 
hovel  na-vel  0,  HOV!  B,  HAVt'l  S 
hover  navar  0,  nov^'r  B,  HAvar  S 
huge  niudsh  B,  niud/h  S 
humble  am-b'l  D,  Hatnbl  B,  am  bl  S 
humor  iu-mar  B,  S 
huzza  nazaese-  B,  S 
hyena  nai'enaj  B,  HAi;ii-na3  S 


idiot  id-jot  B,  td'jat  S 

impugn  zmpaq*  B,  impiun4  S 

incisive  ins-iz'iv  B,  msArst'v  S 

indict  mdait*  B,  tndAit-  S 

indictment  indait'ment  D 

injure  m-dzhar  B,  S 

inspires  mspai'arz  0,  enspairz*  B,   t'n- 

spAirz1  S 

instead  enstiid  B,  mstEd'  S 
invalid  aid],  t'nvsel  id  B,  S 
invalid  n.  mvaeliid'  B,  S 
inveigh  tnvee'  0,  znvii-  B,  mvee*  S 
inveigle  mvii'gl  B,  mvee-gl  S 
iron  ai-arn  0,  D,  aim  B,  ararn  IS 
is  iz  B,  S 
Isaac  gi'zsek  D 

69 
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isle  ail  B,  Ail  S 
issue  ^s•iu  B,  zs-shu  S 
isthmus  tst'mas  B,  i's-mos  S 


James  Dzhiimz  0 

jaunt  dzhsesent  B,  dzhsent  S 

japan  dzheepsen-  B,  dzhsepteir  S 

jeopardy  dzhep-ardi   0,  dzhep-zrdt  B, 

dzhEp-ardi  S 
jewel  dzhmrzl  B,  S 
John  Dzhon  J 

join  dzhain  0,  dzhoin  B,  dzhAin  S 
joint  dzhaint  0,  dzhoin  t  B,  dzhAint  S 
jointure  dzhoin 'tar  B,  dzhAAin'tshar  S 
jole,  joll  dzhoul  B,  dzhool  S 
jolt  dzhoult  B,  dzhoolt  S 
jostle  dzhAsi  B,  S 
juice  dzhuus  B,  S 

juncture  dzhaqkiar  B,  dzhaqk-tshar  S 
June  Dzhuun  B,  S 
justle  dzhasi  B,  dzh.As-1  S 

K 

kali  kee-lai  B,  kee-li  S 
key  kii  0,  B,  S 
kiln  ktl  0,  D,  B,  S 
knave  neev  B,  F,  S 
knoll  nool  naul  0,  nAl  S 


lanch  lAAnsh  0,  Isesensh  B,  Isentsh  S 
language  laeq'wzdsh  B,  Iseq-wedzh  F, 

laeq-gwidzh  S 
lath  l»th  B,  laeseth  S 
laudanum  lAA'dmam  B,  Ud  aenam  S 
laugh  Isef  0,  D,  Isesef  B,  Isef  S 
laundry  LANDRY  Iseaen-dr*  B,  leen-drt  S 
laurel  IAA-H!  B,  Urtl  S 
learning  Igeser-nz'q  B,  larn-s'q  F,  lEnr/q  S 
levee  levii  B,  IEVI  S 
lecture  lek  tar  0,  lekt'jar  B,  lEk^tshar  S 
leeward  lii-WArd  B,  liu-ard  S 
leisure  lee-zhar  0,  leez-jar  B,  lezh'ur  F, 

lii-zhar  S 

leopard  lep-ard  0,  lep'z'rd  B,  lEp-ard  S 
lessee  (LEASSEE  in  0)  liisii-  0,  lesii-  B,  S 
lessor  (LEASSOR  in  0)  liisor1  0,  lES'Ar  S 
listen  le's-n  B,  S 
lieutenant  liiuten'sent  0,  liuteirmt  B, 

liftEn'sent  S 
loath  lAth  B,  looth  S 
loathe  loodh  B,  S 
loin  lain  0,  loin  B,  lAAin  S 
London  Lon'an  B 
lost  lost  B,  Ust  S 
lough  lof  0,  lAk  S 
lustring  liu'str/q  B,  liut'stn'q  S 


M 

machine  mseshiin-  D,  B,  S 

magazine  msegsezmr  0,  B,  S 

malign  maelain  B,  mselAin-  S 

malkin  niAAl'km  B,  mAA'km  S 

matt  OIAAL  B,  raeel  S 

malmsey  msese'msi  B,  msesera'zi  S 

maniac  meenarsek  B,  raee-iuaek  S 

mare  meear  0,  meer  B,  S 

marine  maeriin*  B,  S 

mareschal  mser-shgel   D,    mser'shel   B, 

mseaer-shsel  S 
manger  mAAn-dzliar  0,  meen'dzli/r  B, 

meen-dzhar  S 

mantua  msen-to  B,  moen-tee  S 
many  msen-i  B,  mEn-i  S 
marchioness  meeaer'tshjonz's  B,  mseser*- 

tshanz's  S 

marriage  mser/dzh  D,  B,  S 
mash  (MEASH  in  0)  miish  0,  meesb  B,  S 
mass  rases  B,  S 
meacock  mii  kok  0,  mii'kAk  S 
medicine  med  sm  O,  B,  S 
mediocrity  midriakirt*'  B,  meedzhAk'- 

riti  S 
memoir  mimoir'   B,  mee'mAAir    mii*- 

mwAAr  S 

mere  miir  0,  B,  meer  S 
miniature  rm'n-z'eetiiir  B,  mm'itsliar  S 
minister  minister  B,  mm-i'star  S 
minute  adj.  mainiut'  B,  miniut*  S 
minute  n.  mnrat  B,  ram*zt  S 
misery  imz-n  B,  mzz-ari  S 
mispruion  mz'sprzz-an  B,  mz'sprezh-an  S 
mistress  rm's'trz's  B,  S 
moil  mail  0,  moil  B,  mAAil  S 
moiety  moo-iti  B,  mAAi-eeti  S 
Monday  Man-d*  B,  Man-dee  S 
Monmouth  Man'math  D 
monsieur  mon-siur  B 
moor  moor  0,  B,  S 
more  mooar  0,  moor,  S 
most  muust  0,  most  B,  incest  B 
mould  mould  B,  moold  S 
moult  moult  B,  moolt  B 
move  mav  muuv  0,  muuv  D,  B,  S 
mow  n.  mou  B,  mAU  S 
mushroom  mash'ruun  B,  maslrruum  S 


natural  nsetiur/l  B,  nset-ursel  F,  naBtsh1- 

arEl  S 

nature  nee-tar  0,  neet-jar  B,  nee'tshar  S 
navy  neve  B,  neevi  S 
neigh  nii  B,  nee  S 
neighbour  nee-bar  0,  B,  S 
neither  needlrer  0,  navdhz'r  B,  nii-dher  S 
new  niu  B,  nuu  F,  niu  S 
nuncio  nen'sho  B,  nan-shoo  S 

,  nap-slul  B,  nap'shae 
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oblige  oblirdzh*  D,  oblaidsb/  obliidslr  B 

ooblAidzh*  oobliidzb/  S 
oblique  obliik4  B,  ooblxik  S 
obscene  obsiur  0,  B,  Absiin'  S 
occasion  okeez-jan  B,  Akee'zhan  S 
o/ov  D,  B,  AV  S 
of  of  C,  Af  S 
oil  ail  0,  oil  B,  AAI!  S 
ointment  aint'ment    0,    oint'imnt    B, 

AAint'niEnt  S 
once  wsens  B,  wAns  S 
one  on  won  D,  wsen  B,  wan  F,  wAn  S 
one-eyed  wsen-arzd  B,  wAn-Aid  S 
oneness  wsen-nz's  B,  WAn-nz's  S 
onion  airjan  B,  S 
only  on-li  B,  oon-li  S 
ordeal  Ard'jel  B,  AArdjsel  S 
ousel  au-zel  0,  oirstl  B,  uirzl  S 
oyer  o-J?r  B,  AArar  S 
oyes  oo'jis  B,  oojts1  S 


palm  pAAm  0,  pteselra  B,  psesera  S 

palsy  pAAl'Zi  B,  pAAl-zi  S 

parliament  pseserl/ment  D,  pseserlnmnt 

B,  pseaerlimEnt  S 
passed  pgest  B,  F,  S 
patent  pee-tmt  B,  pset'Ent  S 
patentee  paetentii*  B,  paetEntii'  S 
path  pseseth  B,  S 

perfect  par-fit  D,  perfet  B,  parfekt  F, 
Erfrkt 


peremptory  perenvtort  B,  pEr'Etntari  S 
perfection  parfek'shan  D,  B,  pErfEk*- 

shan  S 

perfectly  perMt  B,  pErfEktli  S 
perform  parfArnr  B,  F,  pErfAArnv  S 
periwig  perz'wz'g  B,  pEriwe'g  S 
perjure  perdzhar  B,  S 
perverse  pervsers-  pervers'  B,  pErvErs"  S 
pervert  pervsert  pervert  B,  pErvErt-  S 
pestle  pestl  B,  pEstl  S 
petal  pit'sel  B,  pEt-gel  S 
petard  pit'terd  B,  pee'tseserd  S 

phalanx  fsel-seqks  13,  feeiseqks  S 

Pharaoh  Feero  D 

philosophy  failos-ofi  B,  filAS-Af  i  S 

phlegm  fliim  D,  flera  B,  S 

phlogiston  floodzbj'sion  B,  floogzs'toon  S 

phthisis  tiz'iz  B,  ftliAi-s«s  S 

piazza  paisez'ae  B,  pijaez'se  S 

picture  pzk'tar  0,  pzkt'jar  B,  pz'k'tsliar  S 

pier  piir  B,  S 

pierce  piirs  0,  pers  piirs  B,  pErs  S 

pin  pin  B,  pm  S 

placard  pleekaeserd-  B,  plsekfeoerd1  S  . 

plait  pleet  B,  S 

plea  plii  0,  B,  S 

plough  plou  B,  plAu  S 


point  paint  0,  point  B,  pAAint  S 
poison  pai-zn  0,  poiz-an  B,  pAAi'zn  S 
police  pol'iis  B,  pooliis-  S 
poll  pool  paul  0,  pool  B,  S 
pomegranate  pamgraen'et  0,  pooragreen'- 

eet  B,  pAmgram'Et  S 
pommel  pani'el  D,  panvsl  B,  S 
pomp  p.\mp  B,  S 
poniard  poin'jz'rd  B,  pAn'JErd  S 
poor  poor  0,  puur  B,  S 
porch  poortsli  B,  S 

porpoise  porpoiz  por-pas  B,  pAAr*pas  S 
port  puurt  0,  port  B,  poorfc  S 
post  puust  0,  post  B,  poost  B 
posture  post'iur  B,  pAAS'tshar  S 
pother  padh'er  B,  padh-ar  B 
poultice  paul'tz's  0,  poul-ti's  B,  pool'tz's  S 
poultry  pauKn  0,  poul'trt  B,  pooKri  S 
pour  paur  0 

precise  prisaiz-  B,  priisAis-  S 
premier  prem  iir  B,  prEra-jiir  S 
prescience  pris'aiens  B,  prii*shEns  S 
pretty  pret't  B,  pr^'ti  S 
process  pros-es  B,  prAS'z's  S 
profile  iproofdil'  B,  proof  iil'  S 
prologue  prol'og  0,  B,  prAl'ag  S 
prove  prav  pruuv  0,  pruuv  D,  B,  S 
prowl  proul  B,  prAul  S 
prude  priud  B,  pruud  S 
psalm  SAAtn  0,  ssesem  B,  S 
ptisan  tai'saen  B,  t^z^3n•  S 
pudding  pud'm  B,  pud't'q  S 
puisne  piirizn  B,  piu'ni  S 
pumice  piirim's  B,  S 
pure  piuar  0,  piur  B,  S 
pursue  parsiir  B,  S 

pursuivant  parsment  B,  parswivEnt  S 
push  push  B,  S 
put  pat  B,  put  S 


Q 


S 


'g'l  B,  kwsedraeq-gl 


quadrant  kwee-draant  B,  kwee-drEnt  S 

quadrille  kwee'drzl  B,  ksedrj'l-  S 

quadruped  kwsed-riuped  B,  S 

quaff  kwsef  B,  S 

quality  kweeHt*'  B,  kwsel'iti,  kwAl'z'ti 

persons  of  high  rank,  S 
qualm  kwAAm  0,  kwAAlm  B,  kwsesem  S 
quandary  kwasn'deere  B,  kwAndee'ri  S 
quantity  kwaan'tete  B,  kwaen'fa'ti  S 
quantum  kwsen-tam  B,  S 
quarrell  kwaar-il  B,  kwAVzl  S 
quarry  kwsere  B,  kwAr'i  S 
quart  kwAArt  B,  S 
quarter  kwAArt^r  B,  kwAAriar  S 
quash  kwAAsh  B,  kwAsh  S 
quarto  kwser  to  B,  kwaeaar'too  S 
quatrain  kwAA'treen  B,  kwAAvtrzn  S 
quay  kii  0,  kwee  B,  kee  S 
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quean  kwin  B,  kween  S 

queen  kwiin  B,  S 

question  kwestvan   B,   kwes'tsban    F, 

kwES'tsban  S 
quire  kair  B,  kwAir  S 
quoif  koif  B,  kwAAif  S 
quoit  koit  B,  kwAAit  S 
quoth  kwoth  B,  kooth  S 

K 

ragout  reeguir  B,  rseguu-  S 

raillery  ree-lm  B,  rsel'Eri  S 

raisin  reez-n  0,  ree'sm  B,  ree*zn  S 

rant  rsesent  B,  rsent  S 

rapier  ree'piir  B,  ree-pjiir  S 

rapine  rseee-pm  B,  rsep-m  S 

rapture  rsep-tiur  B,  rsep-tshar  S 

ratio  rsesb'o  B,  ree-shoo  S 

reason  ree'zan  B,  rii-zn  S 

receipt  reseet1  resiit*  O,  risiit4  B,  riisiit' 

S 

recipe  res'ipi  B,  rEsipee  S 
reign  reen  O,  B,  S 
rein  reen  0,  B,  S 
renard  renaeserd1  B,  rEU'Eid  S 
rendevous  ren'divuuz  B,  rAn-deevuu  S 
rere  riiar  0,  reer  B 

reserved  risaervtd  riservt  d  B,  rizErvd1  S 
resin  rez-m  B,  S 
resource  risours'  B,  riisuui-s-  S 
revert  rivaerf  rivert-  B,  rivErt1  S 
ribband  nVm  D,  nVsen  B,  rt'b'm  S 
rigging  rig-in  B,  ng-t'q  S 
roquelaure  rok'eloo  B,  rAk'loo  S 
roll  rool  raul  0,  raul  B,  rool  S 
romance  roomaens'  B,  S 
Rome  Ruum  Ram  0,  Ruum  B 
ronion  roiuan  B,  rAn-jan  S 
rost  ruust  0 

rouge  raudzh  0,  roudsh  B,  ruuzh  S 
rough  raf  0,  D,  B,  S 
rule  riul  B,  ruul  S 
ruse  riuz  B 
rustle  ras-1  B,  S 
ruth  rath  B,  ruuth  S 


saffron  ssef-arn  0,  D,  B,  scef-ran  S 

salmon  SAA'raan  0,  ssem'an  D,  B,  S 

salt  sAAlt  B,  S 

salve  SAAV  O,  saeeev  B,  sselv  S 

sausage  sseae-sz'dsh  B,  sees  «dzh  S 

•wWskAAld  D,  B,  S 

scarce  skers  0,  skeers  B,  skErs  S 

scath  skseth,  B,  skeeth  S 

scene  siin  0,  B,  S 

sceptic  skep-tek  D,  B,  skEp-tzk  S 

schedule  sed'iul  B,  SEdzh'uul  S 

scheme  skiim  0,  B,  S 

schism  st'zm  D,  B,  S 


scofsktf  B,  skAf  S 

scold  skould  B,  skoold  S 

scotch  skootsh  skotsh  B,  skAtsh  S 

scrivener  skra'vnar  0 

scroll  skrool  skraul  0,  skroul  B,  skrool  S 

scourge  skardzh  O,  skoordsb.  B,  skardzh  S 

scrutaire  skriutoor  B,  skruutooi-  S 

sea  sii  0,  B,  S 

seamstress  siim'str/s  B,  sems-tns  S 

scarce  sers  B 

seize  siiz  0,  B,  S 

sensuous  sen-siuas  B,  SEn*sbuas  S 

serene  siriiir  B,  F 

sergeant  saerdzhmt  B,  sseser-dzboeni  S 

servant  saervmt  sevvmt  B,  SErTEnt  S 

severe  siviir  0,  B,  S 

sew  siii  did  sow  0,  soo  does  sew  B,  S 

sewer  sboor    B,    siirar    waiter,    shoor 

watercourse,  soo-ar  one  who  sews  S 
shalt  sbAAlt  B,  sbaelt  S 
shawm  (SHALM  in  0),  sbAAM  O,  B,  S 
shepherd  shep^'rd  B,  sbEp-ard  S 
sherd  sbeerd  B,  shErd  S 
shew  sbiu  did  show  0,  shoo  does  show  B,  S 
shire  sbiir  0,  B,  sbAir  S 
shirt  shart  B,  S 
shoe  sbuu  B,  S 

shorn  sbuurn  0,  shArn  B,  sbAArn  S 
short  sbArt  B,  sbAArt  S 
should  sbuud  B,  shud  S 
shoulder    sbaul'dar    0,     sbauldn'r     B, 

sbool'dar  S 

shrew  sbriu  0,  sbriu  B,  sbruu  S 
sigh  saitb,  belter  sai  B,  SAIH  S 
sick  sik  B,  s»k  S 
sign  sain  D,  B,  sAin  B 
signior  sii-nior  1) 
signiory  sen-jori  B,  sm-joori  S 
sin  sin  B,  sm  S 
since  sms  B,  S 
sirocco  sairok-o  B,  sirAk'oo  S 
sirrah  sserse  0,  sai-ae  B,  sssrse  S 
sirup  sz'rap  B,  sar-ap  S 
sixth  sikst  B,  siksth  S 
skeleton  (SCELETON  in  D),  skel'etan  D, 

skel-t'tan  B,  skEl-itan  S 
slander  slaeaen-d/r  B,  slaen-dar  S 
slant  slseaent  B,  slsent  S 
sleight  slait  B,  sUit  S 
slough  slaf-  B,  S!AU  S 
sloven  slavm  B,  slavn  S 
smouldering  smoul'dm'qB, 
sojourn  soo-dzbarn  B,  S 
sold  sould  B,  soold  S 
solder  sAd-er  B,  sAd-ar  S 
soldier  sould-ja-  B,  sool-dzbar  S 
sonata  sonee-tse  B,  soonee-tse  S 
soot  sat  D,  B,  S 
s'ootiness  sat-m/s  B,  saHms  S 
sooty  sdt-i  B,  suirti  S 
soul  sool  B,  S 
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SOUS  SUUS  B,  SAUS  S 

southerly  sadb's'rh'  B,  sadb'arli  S 
sovereign    sovareen    D,     savrm     B, 

savErEn  S 
sphere  sfiir  0,  B,  S 
spinet  spmet'  B,  S 
sport  spuurt  0,  spoort  B,  S 
squab  skwseb  B,  skwAb  S 
squabble  skwseb'l  B,  skwAb'l  S 
squadron  swsese-dran  B,  skwAA'dran  S 
squalid  skwseKd  B,  skwAHd  S 
squalor  skwee'lar  B 
squander  skwAAirdtr  B,  skwAn'dar  S 
squash  skwAAsh  B,  skwAsb  S 
squirrel  skwu"«l  B,  skwEral  S 
sta/staef  B,  S 
stalk  stAAk  B,  S 

stanch  stAAnsb  0,  staesensb  B,  staentsb  S 
stiletto  starleto  B,  sU'lEt-oo  S 
stomach  stonvsek  B,  stanrak  S 
stomacher  stanrsetsbar  D,  stonvsetsber 

B,  stanv/dzbar  S 
stood  stuud  B,  stud  F,  S 
stover  stavar  0 
strange    streendzh    D,    streendsh    B, 

streendzb  S 
stranger  strAAirdzbar   0,  streen-dzbzr 

B,  streendzb'ar  S 
stroll  straul  B,  strocl  S 
subtile  sat-1  D,  B,  satrtfl  S 
subtle  sat-1  S 
sudden  sad-n  B,  sad  in  S 
sudorific  siudooriHk  B,  sbuudoon'Hk  S 
sudorous  shrdoras  B,  sbuirdooras  S 
sue  sbuu  B,  suu  S 
suet  shmrit  B,  S 
suety  sbmrtti  B,  sbmreti  S 
sugar  sbmrg/r  B,  sbug-ar  S 
suicide  sbuu'zsaid  B,  sbuu  is  Aid  S 
suit  sbuut  B,  suut  S 
suitable  sbuut'tbl  B,  suut'Ebl  S 
suite  swiit  S 

suitor  sbuut'ar  B,  smrtar  S 
suitress  sbmrtns  B,  suu'tns  S 
Sunday  San'dz  B 
super-  siu-ptr-  B,  shuu-pEr-  S 
superable  siu-pirzbl  B,  sbmrpErEbl  S 
superb  siuperb'  B,  sbuupErb-  S 
superior  siupir'tar  B,  sbuupirrjar  S 
supernal  siuper  nil  B,  sbuupErnEl  S 
supine      siupain-      B,     sbmrpAm     n. 

sbuupAm-  adj.  S 

supinity  siupai'nj'tt  B,  shuup/n'tti  S 
support,  sapuurt-  0,  sapoort-  B,  S 
supra-  siu-prz-  B,  sbuu-prse-  S 
supremacy  siuprii'm/se  B,  sbuupi'Envsesi 

S 

supreme  siupriinr  0,  B,  sbuupriinr  S 
sural  siu-rzl  B,  sbuu'rfel  S 
surance  siu'r/ns  B,  sbuuTEns  S 
sure  sbuur  B,  S 


surtout  sartout'  B,  sartuut'  S 
suture  sbuu-tar  B,  sbuu-tshar  S 
swab  swaeb  B,  swAb  S 
swaddle  swsed'l  B,  swAd'l  S 
swag  swaeg  B,  S 

Swallow  SWAA'100  B,  SWAl'OO  S 

swam  swsetn  B,  S 
swamp  swAAmp  B,  swAmp  S 
swan  swAAn  B,  swAn  S 
swap  swAAp  B,  swAp  S 
sward  swAArd  B,  S 
swarm  SWAATHI  B,  S 
swarth  swAArtb  B,  S 
swa&h  swAAsb  B,  swAsh  S 
swath  swsetb  B 
swear  sweer  0,  B,  S 
swoon  suun  D,  B,  S 
swarm  swAArm  B,  S 


tabard  tee'bserd  B 

talk  tAAk  B,  S 

task  teesk  B,  S 

tea  tii  0,  B,  S 

tear  v.  teer  0,  S 

tenet  tnret  B,  tirnEt  S 

tenable  tinnbl  B,  tirnsebl  S 

tew  tia  B 

their  dbeer  0,  B,  S 

there  dbeer  0,  B,  S 

these  dbiiz  0,  B,  S 

thought  thoot  0,  thAt  B,  tbAAt  S 

thousand  thau-zand  0,  tbAU'zsend  F 

threepence  tbrzp-ms  B,  tbn'p-Ens  S 

threepenny  tbr«p-mi  B\  thrip'Eni  S 

-tial  =  -shsel  0 

-tiate  =  -sbeet  0 

-tion  =  -sban  0 

tissue  t/s-iu  B,  tisb'u  S 

toil  tail  0 

toilet  toi-Kt  B,  tAArlit  S 

told  tould  B,  toold  S 

toll  tool  taul  0,  toul  B,  tool  S 

tomb  tuum  B,  S 

tonsure  ton'siur  B,  tAn-sbar  S 

torn  tuurn  0,  tArn  B,  toorn  S 

touch  tautsb  0,  tatsb  B,  S 

tough  taf  0,  D,  B,  S 

tour  tour  B,  tuur  S 

toupet  tuupii'  B,  S 

tournament  tanremmt  B,  tuurnsemEnt 

S 

tournay  tar'nee  B,  tuurnee  S 
touse  touz  B,  tAuz  S 
transient  trsenz-jmt  B,  trsen'sbsnt  S 
trencher  tren-sbzr  B,  trEn-tsbar  S 
troll  troul  B,  trool  S 
trough  trof  0,  D,  B,  trAf  S 
true  triu  B,  truu  F,  S 
truth  truuth  B,  S 
tutsday  tiuz'di  B,  tsbuuz'dee  S 
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tulip  till-Up  B,  tsbuu-Kp  S 
tumid  tiirmid  B,  tshuirmzd  S 
tumour  tiirraar  B,  tsbuu-mar  S 
tumult  tiu-malt  B,  tshuu-molt  S 
tune  tiun  B,  tshuun  S 
tutor  tiu-tar  B,  tsbujrtar  S 
tyrant  tai-rmt  B,  tArrsent  S 
twelvemonth  twel-manth  B,  twEl'manth 

S 

twelvepence  twel'pms  B,  twsl'pEns  S 
twelvepenny  twel'peni  B,  twEl-pEni  S 
twopence  tap -p  ins  B,  tap-ans  S 
typify  tai-pifai  B,  tip-in.  S 
tyrannize  tai-rsenaiz  B,  tErsenAiz  S 
tyrannous  tarrsenas  B,  tEvaenas  S 
tyranny  t«reeni  B,  tErseni  S 

u 

union  iunjan  B,  S 

unlearned  anleeeeririd  B,  anlsernd-  F, 

anlerm'd  S 
untrue  antruu*  B,  S 
uphold  apHauld-  B,  apnoold  S 
usquebaugh  askibAA-  B,  askweebseae-  S 
usual  iuz-jil  B,  iirzbuEl  S 
usurer  iirzarir  B,  iirzbarar  S 
usurious  iuziirrias  B,  iuzhuirrjas  S 
usury  iuz-ari  B,  iirzbarii  S 


vacuous  vee-kiuas  B,  vaek-iuas  S 

valet  vseHt  B,  vsel-Et  VA!-E  S 

Vaughan  VAAU  D 

vein  veen  0,  B,  S 

venison  veirzan  0,  D,  vEn-isan  S 

verdict  verdikt  D,  verdit  B,  vErdikt  S 

verjuice  vserdzlmus  B,  ver-dzhuus  S 

vermicelli  vermz'serz  B,  vErmttshEl-ii  S 

vicious  vii'shas  B,  S 

victualler  vtt'lar  D,  vz'Hi'r  B,  vef  lar  S 

victuals  v/t'lz  D,  B,  S 

village  vtHdsh  B,  vtl-edzhF,  vtl-tdzh  S 

villain  vil  in  B,  vil-en  F,  vil'Kn  S 

virile  vai'rail  B,  vArrAil  S 

virility  vairil'/te  B 

virtue  virtiu  B,  vEi"tshuu  S 

viscount  vai-kaunt  B,  vAi'kAunt  S 

voyage  voo'^dsh  B,  VAAi'^dzh.  S 


wabble  \vaeb  '1  B,  wAb'l  S 

wad  weed  B,  wAd  S 

waft  waeft  B,  S 

waft  age  wAAf'tidsh  B,  weof'tEdzh  S 

wainscot    wen-skot     0,    ween'skot    B, 

WEirskat  S 
walk  \vAAk  B,  S 

Mtel  op  B,  WAlap  S 


wallow  v?sel-oo  B,  WA!'OO  S 

walnut  wAAl'nat  B,  S 

wan  wsen  B,  S 

wand  wsend  B,  wAnd  S 

wander  wAAirdir  B,  wAn-dar  S 

want  wAAnt  B,  wAnt  S 

wanton  wAAntan  B,  wAn'tan  S 

war  wAAr  0,  B,  S 

ward  WAArd  0,  B,  S 

warm  wAArra  0,  B,  S 

warn  WAArn  0,  B,  S 

warrant  WAA'rmt  B,  wAr'Ent  S 

warren  wAren  0,  wAAr-m  B,  wArin  S 

was  WAAZ  B,  WAZ  S 

wash  wAAsli  B,  WAsh  S 

wasp  WAASp  B,  wsesp  S 

Wast  WAASt  B,  WASt  S 

waste  weest  D,  B,  S 

watch  WAtsh  0,  wAAtsb.  B,  WAtsb  S 

water  \VAA-tar  0,  D,  WAA'tzr  B,  WAA'tar 

wattle  weet-l  B,  wAti  S 

weapon  wiip'n  0,  B,  wEp-n  S 

wear  weer  0,  B,  S 

Wednesday  Wenz'dee  D,  Wenz-d*'  B, 

Wenz-dee  S 
weight  weet  0,  B,  S 
were  weer  0,  wer  B,  wEr  S 
where  wheer  0,  B,  S 
whistle  wh/si  B,  S 
who  HUU  B,  S 
whole  wbool  B,  F,  nool  S 
whom  Huum  B,  S 
whore  noor  0,  B,  nuur  S 
whose  HUUZ  B,  S 
why  wbai  B,  HWA!  S 
windpipe  wm-paip  B,  WAind*pAip  S 
windlass  wtirh's  B,  wm'lES  S 
windmill  wth'mil  B,  wAind-mz'l  S 
withhold  w'tbHauld*  B,  wttbHoold  S 
wold  woold  B,  S 
wo//wuulf  0,  B,  wulf  S 
woman  wanrsen  0,  wanrm  B,  wum'an  S 
womb  woom  D,  wuum  B,  S 
women  wz'm'zn  B,  S 
won  won  B,  WAn  S 
wont  wont  B,  wunt  S 
woo  wuu  B,  S 

word  wuurd  ward  0,  ward  B,  S 
work  wuurk  wark  0,  wark  B,  S 
world  wuurld  warld  0,  warld  B,  S 
worm  wuurra  warm  0,  warm  B,  S 
worry  wur^'  0,  ware'  B,  S 
worship  wursln'p  0,  warshz'p  B,  S 
worst  wuurst  warst  0,  woorst  B,  warst  S 
ivorsted  wuursted  war-sted  0,  war'st/d 

B,  wus-ttd  S 
wort  wart  0,  B,  S 
worth  wuurth  wartli  0,  B,  S 
would  wuud  B,  uuld  F,  wud  S 
wound  waund  0,  B,  wuund  S 
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wrath  rAAth  0,  raseth  B,  rAAth  S 
wrestle  resi  B,  rES'l  S 
wrought  loot  0,  rAt  B,  rAAt  S 

Y 

yacht  jAAt  B,  jAt  S 

yea  jii  0,  jee  B,  S 

yearn  jiirn  0,  jern  B,  JEHI  S 

yeast  jest  B 


yelJc  jelk  B,  jook  S 

yeoman  jam-sen  0,  jem-sen  B,  JEnran  S 

yes  jes  B,  3i&  S 

yield  jiild  B,  S 

yolk  jolk  B,  jook  S 

yule  juul  B 

z 

zealot  zii-bt  0,  zel-ot  B, 
zenith  zhrt'th  B,  zii'mth  S 


Beattie 

1735—1803 

Falconer 

Broome 

1689—1745 

Fenton 

Churchill 
Cotton 

1731—1764 
1707—1788 

Gay 
Gifford 

Cowper 

1731—1800 

Goldsmith 

Croxall 

d.  1752 

Gray 

Darwin 

1731—1802 

Hoole 

Eusden 

d.  1730 

Johnson 

SELECT  RHYMES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  following  rhymes  from  poets  of  the  xvm  th  century  have 
been  collected  from  Walker  and  Prof.  Haldeman  (supra  p.  1035). 
The  names  and  dates  of  the  writers  are : 

1730—1769  Lyttelton  1709—1773 
1683—1730  E.  Moore  1712—1757 
1688—1732  Pope  1688—1744 

1757—1826  Smollett  1721—1771 
1728—1774  Somerville  1692—1742 
1716—1771  Tickell  1686—1740 
1727—1803  Warton  1728—1790 
1709—1781  j  Watts  1674-1748 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  writers  were  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  pronunciation  of  the  xviith  centuiy,  in  which 
some  of  them  were  born,  and  to  which  their  parents  all  probably 
belonged,  and  hence  they  might  be  apt  to  consider  those  rhymes 
which  would  have  been  correct  in  their  parents'  mouths  even  more 
correct  than  others  which  they  now  permitted  themselves.  It  was 
a  century  of  transition  for  ea  in  especial,  and  probably  also  for  a, 
the  first  travelling  from  (ee)  to  (ii),  and  the  second  from  (aeae)  to 
(ee).  "  Glorious  John"  Dryden,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  versification  until  Pope 
gained  the  ascendant,  but  Pope  was  certainly  materially  influenced 
by  Dryden's  usages.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  must  expect  the 
rhymes  to  present  nearly  the  same  character  as  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and  our  examination  of  Tennyson  and  Moore  (pp. 
858-862)  shews  how  potent  the  influence  of  the  xvni  th  century 
writers  still  remains. 

The  arrangement  is  therefore  the  same  as  for  Dryden,  p.  1034, 
and  the  xviith  century,  supra  p.  1036.      The  numbers  point  out 
the  same  groups  as  in  those  cases. 
1.  Car  war,  Pope,    regards  rewards, 


Gay.  far  war,  Darwin.  afar  war, 
Falconer,  star  war,  Beattie.  care  war, 
Pope,  square  war,  Darwin,  are  war, 
Cowper.  safe  laugh,  Pope,  glass  place, 
Pope,  mast  plac'd,  Pope,  take  track, 
Pope,  past  waste,  Pope — would  prob- 
ably never  have  been  used,  had  they 
not  been  an  heritage  from  the  preceding 
century.  But  Pope  may  have  had  an 
antique  pronunciation. 

2.  As  ai  and  a  long  had  both  become 
(ee),  these  rhymes  need  not  be  noticed. 

3.  Wear  star,   Pope,     plain  man, 


Pope,  remain'd  land,  Pope,  air  star, 
Pope,  far  air,  Johnson,  appear  regu- 
lar, Pope.  err  singular,  Pope, — must 
also  seek  their  justification  in  the  usages 
of  the  xvn  th  century.  The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  preceding  or  succeeding 
century  only  renders  the  rhymes  worse. 
4.  Waves  receives,  Pope;  take  speak, 
Pope;  shade  mead,  Pope ;  race  peace, 
E.  Moore ;  were  now  perfect  rhymes, 
and  past  feast,  E.  Moore,  was  apparent- 
ly justified  on  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
ceding, although  it  had  long  ceased  to 
have  its  old  meaning  (uese,  ee),  and  had 
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become  (ae,  ee)  or  (EC,  ii).  Obey  tea, 
Pope;  away  tea,  Pope;  convey  sea, 
Warton ;  fail'd  reveal'd,  Gay;  display 
sea,  Gay ;  airs,  ears,  Gray ;  sphere 
bear,  Pope ;  sphere  there,  Pope;  ear 
repair  there,  Pope;  were  all  perfect, 
although  the  (ii)  sound  had  begun 
to  be  acknowledged  for  (ea,  e).  But: 
there  transfer,  fen  ton ;  here  refer, 
Pope ;  were  fear,  Eusden  ;  steer  cha- 
racter, Pope;  field  held,  Pope;  were 
remnants  of  the  xvn  th  century  usage. 
Heath  death,  Pope;  death  heath, 
Seattle;  drest feast, Pope;  breakneck, 
Pope;  yet  complete,  Cotton;  decay' d 
fled,  Lyttelton ;  were  all  rhymes  of  a 
long  and  short  vowel  (ee,  e) ;  and :  feel 
mill,  Pope ;  ship  deep,  Falconer ; 
rhymes  of  long  and  short  (ii,  i],  doing 
duty  for  (ii,  i).  Perhaps :  receives 
gives,  Pope;  steals  hills,  Warton;  were 
{ee,  i)  standing  for  (ee,  e),  and:  stretch 
beech,  Gray,  was  a  confusion  of  the 
two  last  cases. 

5.  No  instances  of  (e,  i)  have  been 
collected;    but    they  were    no    doubt 
sufficiently  common. 

6.  "With :  high  pillory,  Somerville; 
fry   jealousy,   Pope;    buy    dispensary, 
Pope;    sky  company,  Pope;    we   may 
class:    eyes  rise  precipice,  Pope;   rise 
precipice,   Pope;   wise  inconsistencies, 
Pope;  delight  wit,  Pope;  revive  live, 
Pope.      But :    winds  finds,  Croxatt,  is 
justified  by  the  still  persistent  "poetic  " 
pronunciation  of  wind  as  (waind) .     We 
of  course  find  also :  free  liberty,  Pope, 
and  many  such  instances. 

7.  Joined  mankind,   Pope,      refin'd 
join'd,  Tiekell.    join  divine,  Pope,  join 
line,  Pope,  Churchill,  Falconer,     shine 
join,   Seattle,      thine  join,   Lyttelton. 
join  thine,  Gifford.    soil  smile.  Falconer. 
guile  toil,  Smollett,   smile  toil,  Johnson. 
smiles  toils,  Hook.     These  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  received  pronunciation, 
but :  vice  destroys,  Pope,  seems  to  be  a 
liberty.   Weight  height,  Pope,  Falconer, 
was  regular  as  (weet,  neet). 

8.  Such  rhymes  as  :  none  own,  Pope, 
which  was  perfect,  or  else    (oo,  oou), 
seem  to  have  led  poets  to  use  :  known 
town,  Gay ;  brow  grow,  Pope;   brow 
woe,  Croxatt;  vows  woes,  Pope ;  power 
store,  Seattie;  own  town,  Pope;  adores 
pow'rs,  Pope,  although  they  were  (oo, 
cu)   at  best.      "We    have    also   (oo,   o) 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  rhyme  of  a  long 
and  short  vowel,  in :   sun  upon  none, 
Pope;   lost  boast,  Pope;  show'd  trod, 
rope;  gross  moss,  Pope;  coast  tossed, 


Falconer;  thought  wrote,  Sroome. 
Also  the  old  rhymes  of  (oo,  uu)  de- 
pending upon  the  still  older  (oo,  oo)  in  : 
took  spoke,  Pope;  boor  door,  Gold- 
smith; and  even:  assure  door,  Watts. 
The  usual  confusions,  likewise  an  old 
ti-adition,  occur  in  :  blood  wood,  Pope  ; 
blood  good,  Pope  ;  stood  blood,  Falconer, 
Pope;  mood  flood,  Warton;  wood  blood, 
Gay;  wood  blood,  Darwin;  brood  flood, 
Cotton.  And  to  the  same  tradition  is 
perhaps  due  the  rhymes  of  come  with  (oo) 
or  (uu) :  home  come,  Pope  ;  doom  come, 
Pope;  dome  come,  Pope;  come  room, 
Pope;  come  tomb,  Warton;  bloom 
come,  Gifford.  The  following  rhymes 
were  perfect:  doom  Borne, Pope;  tomb 
Rome,  Darwin  ;  gone  stone,  Croxatt  ; 
house  vovs,  Pope.  Perhaps :  house  sous, 
Churchill — where  sous  is  the  French 
(su) — was  only  meant  to  be  absurd; 
still  it  may  have  been  in  use  as  a  slang 
term  at  the  time. 

9.  No  instances  of  (eu,  iu)  or  (iu, 
uu)  have  been  noted,  but  the  latter  were 
not  all  uncommon. 

10.  Groves  loves,  Pope,  grove  love, 
Johnson,  rove  love,  Smollett,  grove 
above,  Gay.  throne  begun,  Pope. 
moves  doves,  Pope,  prove  love,  Pope. 
fool  dull,  Pope.  These  seem  to  have 
held  their  ground  from  pure  convenience, 
as  did  also :  flung  along,  Pope ;  long 
tongue,  Pope;  songs  tongues,  Watts. 
Full  rule,  Pope,  is  only  a  short  and  a 
long  vowel  rhyme  (u,  uu). 

11  The  influence  of  (r)  is  apparent 
in :  horse  course,  Pope ;  sort  court, 
Pope  ;  board  lord,  Pope ;  resort  court, 
Pope ;  borne  return,  Pope  ;  worn  turn, 
Pope.  But  in :  observe  starve,  Pope ; 
desert  heart,  Pope ;  ermine  charming, 
Gay ;  we  have  also  a  xvn  th  century 
tradition. 

12.  Nature  creature,  Gay ;  nature 
satire,  Gay,  Gray;  fault  thought,  Pope; 
were  perfect  rhymes  (nee'ter  kree-ter 
see'ter,  fAAt  thAAt) ;  and  perhaps  in : 
call  equivocal,  Pope,  the  last  word  was 
pronounced  with  (  A  A)  for  the  occasion,  at 
any  rate  such  rhymes  were  an  ancient 
tradition,  as  they  were  common  in 
Spenser.  Even :  still  suitable,  Pope, 
is  half  justifiable,  as  the  -ble  here  is 
only  a  -bil  obscured.  But  could :  ca- 
price nice,  Pope,  have  ever  rhymed  as 
(kseprais-,  nais)  or  as  (ksepriis',  niis)  ? 
Of  course  :  eve  grave,  Warton,  was  a 
mere  license,  and :  arms  warns,  Gold- 
smith, was  perhaps  meant  for  an  asso- 
nance. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH  DURING 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

§  1.     Educated  English  Pronunciation. 

OK  referring  to  Chapter  I.,  pp.  18  and  19,  the  reader  will  see  that 
in  thus  endeavouring  to  give  an  account  of  the  Pronunciation  of 
English  at  different  periods,  I  have  been  throughout  thoroughly 
aware  that  there  was  at  no  time  any  approach  to  a  uniform  pronun- 
ciation. On  referring  again  to  p.  408,  it  will  be  seen  that  my 
attempts  were  really  limited  to  discovering  the  value  of  the  letters 
employed,  which  I  believed  to  be  pretty  uniform  within  the  bound- 
aries of  England.  This  value  of  the  letters  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  the  ecclesiastical  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  considering 
that  Latin  letters  were  introduced  by  priests,  and  that  priests  were 
long  the  only  scribes  (shewn  by  our  modern  use  of  the  word  cleric), 
such  a  conclusion  has  some  a  priori  probability.  In  Chap.  VI.  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  actual  diversity  of  pronunciation  gradually 
overpowered  orthography,  which,  after  the  successful  phonetic  effort 
of  the  xvi  th  century  in  introducing  the  distinctions  ee,  ea  and  oo,  oa, 
subsided  into  tradition  and  printing-office  habits.  In  Scotland 
indeed  an  approach  to  systematic  orthography  developed  itself  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  xv  th  century,  and  this  thenceforth  distinctly 
separates  the  Scotch  from  the  English  orthography.1 

1  Supra    p.    410,   n.    3,    and    Mr.  and  French  diphthongs,"  thus  awn-eh 

Murray's    Dialect    of    the     Southern  for  away,  ra-en  for  rain,  choes  for  choice, 

Counties  of  Scotland  (1873,  8vo.,  pp.  etc.,  "  imperfect  diphthongs  "    which 

251),  p.  52,  where  he  says  that  on  "  still  characterise  the  Scotch  dialects." 

"comparing  the  older  extracts  from  the  Then  "ay,  oi,  ei,  heing  looked  upon 

Brm,  preserved  by  Wyntown,  with  the  merely  as  ways  of  expressing  long  a,  o, 

later  MS.  of  1489,"  we  find  "at  ay,  i,  they  began  to  be  extended  to  all  words 

ei  ey,  yi,  oi  oy,  ui,  oui,  for  the  old  a,  e,  with  long  vowels,  where  there  had  been 

i,  o,  u,  ou,  Ags.  d,  </,  z,  6,  u."     And  he  no  original  diphthong.  .  .  .  Hence  the 

attributes  this  to  "  a  defective  pronun-  alternative  forms  mad  made  maid  m<tyd 

elation  of  the  diphthongs  ai,  ei,  oi,  etc.,  mayde,  (as  tase  tais  fays,  etc.,  foun  1  often 

whereby  the  second  vowel  was  practi-  in   the  same  page  of  works  belonging 

cally  lost,  and  the  combination  treated  to  the  transition  period."     No  reader 

as  simple  long  a,  e,  o,"  referring  to  a  of  this  work  should  fail  to  study  Mr. 

similar  custom  in  Gaelic,  and  "  even  Murray's,  to  which  frequent  reference 

where  the  second  vowel  is  audible,  it  is  must  be  made  in  the  present  chapter, 

not  with  a  distinct  i  sound  as  in  Eng.  The  diphthongal  theory  here  intimated 

ay,  oil, but  rather  an  obscure  will  come   again   under  consideration, 

vocal  glide,  like  the  e  in  the  words  when  reviewing  the  dialectal  relations 
drawer,  layest,  weighed,  sayeth,  seest,  of  the  vowels,  in  §  2,  No.  6,  iv.  below ; 
prayer,  and  so  easily  disappearing  but  as  the  other  dialects  were  not  liter- 
altogether.  The  same  pronunciation  ary  after  the  fifteenth  century,  they  did 
appears  to  have  been  given  in  central  not  influence  orthography, 
and  north-eastern  Scotland  to  the  Ags. 
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Orthoepists  as  a  rule  ignore  all  this.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  learn  from  Hart  that  ai  had  any  other  sound  in  his  day 
than  (ee),  and  yet  we  know  from  other  sources  that  (ee)  was  not 
even  the  commonest  pronunciation  of  ai  at  that  time.  The  Expert 
Orthographist  allowed  only  four  words  in  ea  to  have  the  sound  of 
(ee).  ]No  doubt  he  considered  such  a  sound  in  other  words  to  shew 
ignorance  or  vulgarity;  for  the  "polite"  sounds  of  a  past  generation 
are  the  betes  noires  of  the  present.  Who  at  present,  with  any  claims 
to  "education,"  would  "  jme"  in  praising  the  "  pints  of  a  picter"? 
But  certainly  there  was  a  time  when  ' '  education,  joyn,  poynts, 
picfcAer,"  would  have  sounded  equally  strange. 

Moreover  in  past  times  we  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  very 
rough  approximation  to  the  sounds  uttered.  When  in  the  xiv  th 
century  I  write  (e),  it  is  possible  that  speakers  may  have  rather, 
or  may  have  occasionally,  said  (e,  E,  B).  My  (o)  in  the  xvith  century 
may  have  been  (o,  o),  my  (9)  in  the  xvn  th  may  have  been  (E,  ao),  and 
so  on.  But  at  the  present  day,  with  the  language  in  the  air  around 
us,  surely  it  must  be  easy  to  determine  what  is  said  ?  It  is  not  at 
all  easy.  There  is  first  required  a  power,  not  acquired  with- 
out considerable  training,  of  appreciating  utterance  different 
from  one's  own.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  unconscious  the 
greater  number  of  persons  appear  to  be  that  any  one  in  ordinary 
society  pronounces  differently  from  themselves.  If  there  is  some- 
thing very  uncommon,  it  may  strike  them  that  the  speaker  spoke 
"  strangely  "  or  "  curiously,"  that  "there  was  something  odd  about 
his  pronunciation,"  but  to  point  to  the  singularity,  to  determine  in 
what  respects  the  new  sound  differs  from  their  own,  baffles  most 
people,  even  literary  men,  even  provincial  glossarists,  who  apply 
themselves  to  write  down  these  strange  sounds  for  others  to  imitate. 
At  any  rate  there  has  been  hitherto  evinced  a  general  helplessness, 
both  of  conception  and  expression,  that  shews  how  much  special 
education  is  necessary  before  we  can  hope  for  real  success  in  appre- 
ciating diversities  of  utterance. 

But  this  overcome,  the  mere  observation  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
The  only  safe  method  is  to  listen  to  the  natural  speaking  of  some 
one  who  does  not  know  that  he  is  observed.1  If  possible  the  pro- 
nunciation should  be  immediately  recorded  in  some  phonetical 
system  intelligible  to  the  listener,  as  in  palaeotype,  and  the  name  of 
the  speaker  and  date  should  be  annexed.  This  is  most  conveniently 
done  during  the  delivery  of  sermons  or  lectures.  The  only  objection 

1  This  rule  is  laid  down  by  Klop-  L  e  u  t  e     fon     1  a  u  t  e    nicht    unter- 

stock,  Ueber  die  deutsche  Rechtschrei-  schiden  sei.   "War  mzr  in  disem  Punkte, 

bung,   Fragmenten  iiber  Sprache  und  oder  in   andern   nacbunterswchen  wil, 

Dichtkunst,    1779,    reprinted    in    his  raus  nicht  fragen :  "Wi  man   dis   oder 

works,  and  the  passage  is  so  curious  jenes   ausspreche?      Sondern    ar   mus 

that  1  here  transcribe  it  in  the  author's  zuhb'ren,   wi   man  es   ausspricht,   wen 

own  orthography,  employing  italics  for  man  nichz  dafon  weis,  dasz  darauf  acht 

his  underlined  letters  :  "  Ichhabe,  n«ch  gegaben  wird."     Klopstock's  Sammt- 

langem   Herumhoren,   gefunden,   dasz  liche  Werke,  herausgegeben  von  A.  L. 

eu  fon  au   (oder,  wi  man  schreiben  Back  und  A.  R.  C.  Spindler.    Leipzig, 

solte     eu,     ail;      hzrfon      hernach)  1830,  vol.  14,  p.  151. 
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to  this  course  is  that  a  preacher  or  lecturer  knows  that  his  style  of 
speech  is  liable  to  be  criticized,  and  he  may  therefore  indulge  in 
rather  a  theoretical  than  a  natural  delivery.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  professed  orthoepists,  whose  pronunciation  will  necessarily 
labour  under  the  suspicion  of  artificiality.  And  again  this  plan 
is  of  course  only  possible  with  educated  speakers,  who  are  mostly 
fanciful  in  their  pronunciation.  It  is  never  safe  to  ask  such  people 
how  they  pronounce  a  given  word.  Not  only  are  they  immediately 
tempted  to  "  correct"  their  usual  pronunciation,  to  tell  the 
questioner  how  they  think  the  word  ought  to  be  pronounced,  and 
perhaps  to  deny  that  they  ever  pronounced  it  otherwise ; *  but  the 
fact  of  the  removal  of  the  word  from  its  context,  from  its  notional 
and  phonetic  relation  to  preceding  and  following  sounds,  alters  the 
feeling  of  the  speaker,  so  that  he  has  as  much  difficulty  in  uttering 
the  word  naturally,  as  a  witness  has  in  signing  his  name,  when 
solemnly  told  to  sign  in  his  usual  handwriting.  Both  forget  what 
is  their  usual  habit,  because  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  conscious 
of  the  required  efforts  in  speaking  and  writing,  as  in  any  other 
ordinary  exertion  of  the  muscles.  I  have  myself  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reproduce,  for  my  own  observation,  the  sounds  I 
myself  ordinarily  utter ;  and  yet  I  have  undergone  some  training 
in  this  respect  for  many  years.  Uneducated  persons,  from  whom  we 
thus  endeavour  to  elicit  dialectal  sounds,  are  simply  puzzled,  and 
seldom  give  anything  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Observations  on  such  sounds  are  extremely  difficult  to  make.  It 
is  only  persons  of  phonetic  training  who  have  lived  long  among  the 
people,  and  spoken  their  language  naturally,  such  as  Mr.  Murray 
for  Scotch,  that  have  had  a  chance  of  acquiring  a  correct  conception 
of  the  sounds  by  hearing  them  unadulterated,  and  even  then  there 
is  danger  of  their  not  having  been  able  to  throw  off  their  former 
habits  enough  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  received  English  sounds 
with  which  they  would  compare  them.2  When  a  stranger  goes 
among  the  country  people,  they  immediately  begin  to  "  speak  fine," 

1  A  dear  old  friend  of  mine  called  frequently  confounds  sounds  essentially 
me  to  task  many  years  ago  for  saying  distinct.     This  has  been  a  source  of 
(lek-tslu),    she    had    "never    heard"  great  difficulty  to  myself  when  endea- 
(that's  the  usual  phrase,  and  this  lady,  youring  to  collect  information  respect- 
who    was    far    from    being   pedantic,  ing  English  dialects,  and  is  one  of  the 
spoke  with  perfect  sincerity,  though  in  impediments  in  the  way  of  using  a 
obvious  error)  "  any  educated  person  uniform  spelling,  as  glossic,  for  dialectal 
use  such  a  pronunciation ;  she  always  purposes.     Collecting  country  words  is 
said  (lek'tjuuir)  herself."     Of  course,  looked  upon  as  an  amusement,  not  as 
as  we  were  talking  of  lectures,  in  the  laying  a  brick  in  the  temple  of  science ; 
next  sentence    she    forgot    all    about  and,  curiously  enough,  an  accurate  ap- 
orthoepy,   and  went    on    calmly    and  preciation  of  their  sounds  is  one  of  the 
unconsciously    talking    of    (lek-tshaz)  last  things  thought  of,  and  one  which 
herself.      This   one  out    of  many  in-  few    glossarisls   give  ^  themselves   any 
stances  is  recorded,  because  it  made  a  trouble  about.    Yet  it  requires  great 
great  impression  on  me  at  the  time.  care  and  much  practice,  and  its  neglect 

2  Hence  one  of  the  great  difficulties  renders  the    glossaries   themselves   re- 
of  key- words.     Each  pronounces  them  cords  of  unknown  words,  as  for  the  ex- 
according  to  his  own  habit,  and  thus  tinct  Forth  and  Bargy  dialect. 
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or  in  some  way  accommodate  their  pronunciation  to  his,  in  order  to 
be  intelligible,  or  grow  shy  and  monosyllabic.  An  attempt  to  note 
their  utterances  would  drive  many  to  silence.  It  is  seldom  an  in- 
vestigator is  so  fortunate  as  Mr.  Nicolas  Wyer,  whose  Dorset 
experiences  I  shall  have  to  record.  I  endeavoured  on  one  occasion 
to  learn  something  by  accompanying  a  gentleman,  resident  near 
Totness  in  Devonshire,  while  he  was  speaking  to  his  own  workmen, 
and  listening  with  all  my  ears  to  their  replies,  noting  them  from 
memory  immediately  on  my  return  to  the  house.  But  this  is 
obviously  a  fragmentary,  although  a  comparatively  safe,  method,  and 
consumes  much  time.  The  usual  and  quickest,  but  not  the  safest 
plan,  is  to  catch  a  person  of  education,  as  a  clergyman  or  surgeon, 
who  has  had  free  intercourse  with  natives,  or  else  a  native  born, 
and  collect  the  sounds  from  his  lips.  In  the  first  case,  however, 
they  are  diluted  by  false  impressions,  as  when  one  learns  French 
pronunciation  from  a  German.  In  the  second  they  are  apt  to  be 
faded  memories,  much  spoiled  by  exposure  to  the  light  of  received 
pronunciations.  It  is  for  these  reasons  perhaps  that  we  seldom  find 
every  word  in  a  dialectal  specimen  written  phonetically.  Many  of 
the  little  words,  which  failed  to  attract  attention,  are  passed  over, 
and  of  those  written  phonetically  only  the  most  striking  parts  are 
indicated,  and  the  writer  seeks  to  deviate  (like  Mr.  Barnes  in  his 
second  series  of  Dorset  poems)  as  little  as  possible  from  the  usual 
orthography.  This  is  all  very  well  for  one  who  knows  the  dialect 
already.  For  an  outsider  it  is  merely  tantalising  or  misleading.1 

But,  even  with  phonetic  training,  and  willing  and  competent 
teachers,  it  is  difficult  to  hear  the  sounds  really  uttered,  if  only  a 
short  time  is  at  command.  We  know,  by  the  frequent  mishearing 
of  names,  or  of  unexpected  words,  although  every  sound  in  them 
is  perfectly  familiar,  how  extremely  troublesome  it  is  to  catch  new 
combinations  of  old  sounds.  When  both  sounds  and  combinations 
are  strange,  as  in  a  dialect  or  foreign  language,  this  difficulty  is 
materially  increased.  The  sounds  of  language  are  very  fleeting. 
Each  element  occupies  a  very  minute  part  of  a  second.  Many 
elements  are  much  hurried  over,  and  all  are  altered  by  combination, 
expression,  pitch,  intonation,  emotion,  age,  sex,  national  formation. 
"We  hear  as  much  by  general  effect,  rather  than  by  the  study  of 
individual  elements,  as  we  often  read  a  manuscript  rather  by  the 
look  of  words  than  by  the  forms  of  their  letters.  Hence  if  the  lan- 
guage is  unknown,  both  spoken  and  written  words  become  unin- 
telligible. The  ear  must  have  lived  among  the  sounds,  to  know 
them  instantaneously  at  the  most  hurried  encounter,  to  be  able  to 

1  See  Mr.  Murray's  remarks  on  mo-  fact,  "three -fourths  to  nine-tenths  of 

dern  Scotch  orthography  (ibid.  pp.  75-  the  words  are  old  friends  "  to  the  eye 

77),  which,   he  says,   "  to   the   actual  of  an  Englishman ;   but  if  he  gets  a 

spoken  language   bears    precisely  the  Scotchman  to  read,  "not   more  than 

relation   that    is    borne   to   Chaucer's  three  words  in  a  hundred  would  be  heard 

English  by  a  modernized  version  of  his  as  the  same  as  the  English  words  with 

writings,   using    the    present  English  which  they  are  identified  in  spelling." 

spelling,  except  for  obsolete  words,  or  Numerous    corroborations    will    occur 

where  prevented  by  the  rhyme."     In  hereafter. 
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eliminate  individualities  and  know  generalities.  One  of  the  great 
dangers  that  we  run  in  attempting  to  give  a  strange  pronunciation, 
is  to  confuse  the  particular  habit  of  the  individual  with  the  general 
habit  of  the  district  which  he  represents.  Eveiy  speaker  has  in- 
dividualities, and  it  is  only  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  of  many  speakers  that  we  can  discover  what  were  indi- 
vidualities in  our  first  instructor.  Not  only  has  age  and  sex  much 
influence,  but  the  very  feeling  of  the  moment  sways  the  speaker. 
We  want  to  find  not  so  much  what  he  does  say,  as  what  it  is  his 
intention  to  say,  and  that  of  course  implies  long  familiarity,  to  be 
gained  only  by  observation.  (See  especially  the  previous  remarks 
on  pp.  626-629.) 

The  difficulties  of  determining  the  exact  generic  pronunciation  of 
any  language  or  dialect  at  any  time,  the  knowledge  indeed  that 
from  individual  to  individual  there  are  great  specific  varieties,  by 
comparing  which  alone  can  the  generic  character  be  properly 
evolved,  must  make  us  content  with  a  rather  indefinite  degree  of 
approximation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  phonetic 
writing  is  a  rude  symbolisation  of  sound.  It  answers  its  end  if  it 
suffices  to  distinguish  dialects,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  pronounce 
in  such  a  way  that  the  instructed  listener  shall  be  able  to  determine 
the  dialect  which  the  speaker  means  to  imitate.  Hence,  really,  only 
broad  generic  differences  can  be  symbolised  by  an  outsider.  But 
the  speakers  themselves  feel,  rather  than  accurately  understand,  the 
errors  committed  in  this  imitation,  are  aware  of  differences,  although 
they  can  seldom  name  them,  which  distinguish  sub-dialects,  villages, 
cliques,  individuals.  And  these  differences  are  as  philologically 
important,  as,  geographically,  the  streamlets  which,  trickling  down 
the  mountain-side,  subsequently  develope  into  rivers.  It  is  only  by 
a  strict  investigation  of  the  nature  of  fine  distinctions  that  we  can 
account  for  the  existence  of  broad  distinctions.  Hence  phonologists 
occasionally  endeavour  to  symbolise  even  the  smallest.  Their 
success  hitherto  has  not  been  too  great.  But  they  have  at  any  rate 
produced  weapons  which  few  can  wield.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  when 
phonetic  training  is  part  of  school  education, — as  it  should  be,  and 
as  it  must  be,  if  we  wish  to  develope  linguists  or  public  speakers,  or 
even  decent  private  readers, — ears  will  be  sharpened,  and  distinc- 
tions about  which  we  now  hesitate  will  become  clear.  Then  we 
may  learn  to  separate  the  compound  speech-sounds  heard  into  their 
constituents,  as  surely  as  the  conductor  of  a  band  can  detect  the 
work  of  each  instrument  in  a  crashing  chord.  In  the  mean  time  we 
must  do  something,  however  little,  vague,  and  unsatisfactory  it  may 
appear,  or  the  foundations  of  our  science  will  never  be  laid. 

My  object  in  the  present  section  is  to  examine,  so  far  as  I  can  in 
a  small  compass,  the  pronunciation  at  present  used  by  educated 
English  speakers,  without  attempting  to  decide  what  is  "  correct." 
That  I  have  not  even  a  notion  of  how  to  determine  a  standard 
pronunciation,  I  have  already  shewn  at  length  (pp.  624-630).  But 
such  a  determination  is  really  of  no  interest  to  the  present  inquiry. 
"We  merely  wish  to  know  what  are  the  sounds  which  educated 
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English  men  and  women  really  use  when  they  speak  their  native 
language.  Considering  that  Mr.  Melville  Bell  has  noted  sounds 
with  greater  accuracy  than  any  previous  writer,  I  shall  take  first 
the  26  words  in  which  he  condenses  "  the  English  Alphabet  of 
Visible  Speech,  expressed  in  the  Names  of  Numbers  and  Objects," 
and  carefully  examine  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
values  of  the  letters  (supra  pp.  567-580),  or  the  expression  of  the 
sounds  (supra  pp.  593-606),  although  the  tables  of  these  already 
given  should  be  constantly  consulted,  but  of  determining,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  actual  sounds  used  in  speaking  English,  and  the  method 
of  putting  those  sounds  together.  Properly  speaking  these  lists 
should  also  be  supplemented  by  another,  containing  those  words 
which  are  variously  pronounced,  but  to  give  this  at  full  would  be 
almost  to  write  a  pronouncing  dictionary.  I  shall,  however, 
furnish  a  few  lists  of  varieties  which  I  have  actually  heard  and 
noted,  and  some  passages  carefully  palaeotyped  after  Mr.  M.  Bell, 
Prof.  Haldeman,  Mr.  Sweet  and  myself.  After  this  consideration  of 
educated,  or  artificial,  literary  speech,  I  will  in  the  next  section 
take  up  that  of  uneducated  or  natural  or  organic  local  speech,  known 
as  English  dialectal  pronunciation.  Although  my  notes  on  this  part 
of  my  subject  may  appear  almost  too  full,  yet  they  are  really  both 
imperfect  and  brief,  considering  that  dialectal  speech  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  proper  conception  of  the  historical  development  of 
English  pronunciation,  just  as  an  examination  of  the  existing  remains 
of  those  zoologic  genera  which  descend  from  one  geological  period  to 
another,  serves  to  shew  the  real  development  of  life  on  our  globe. 

The  object  of  the  following  examination  is  to  determine  as  pre- 
cisely as  possible  the  phonetic  elements  of  received  English 
pronunciation  (23,  J),  and  I  shall  for  brevity  constantly  refer  to  the 
preceding  pages  where  they  have  been  already  incidentally  noted 
and  explained,  and  shall  adopt  the  style  of  reference  employed  in 
the  indices.  A  number  followed  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  signifies 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  quarter  of  the  corresponding  page ; 
the  addition  of  ab,  ba;  be,  cb ;  cd,  dc,  indicating  lines  near  the 
divisions  of  those  quarters.  If  the  letter  is  accented,  the  second 
column  is  referred  to.  Thus  (23,  b)  means,  page  23,  second  quarter, 
and  (51,  d'}  page  51,  fourth  quarter,  second  column. 

AN  EXAMINATION   OF   MR.  MELVILLE  BELL'S  TWENTY-SIX  KEY-WORDS  TO 

ENGLISH  SPEECH-SOUNDS,  AND  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THOSE  SOUNDS. 

Summary  of  Contents. 

1.  One.  (w  wa  ua'),  relations  of  (wbh),  and  untrilled  r  (r  r0  r0h   j  .r).     (ii 
Prof.  March's  (w),  Welsh  w,  Latin  n,  fi,  i'i  i"i  ij).     Synthesis  (thrii, 
v.    (a  a),  Welsh  y,  Dutch  u,  French          thrhrii,  thdhrii). 

eu,    German   6.      (n),   English   and  4.  Four,  (f  th  ph).     Diphthongs  with 

continental   (t\t,  d  ^d,  xn),  Sanscrit  (j,  Hi  eei  ooj  uui,  ii'  ee'  60'  uu', 

cerebrals   or   coronals,  and   dentals.  iiyBo.    ee)ei   ooj^r,  uuj^r,   AA'  AAJ). 

(d  d,  n,  nnh).     Synthesis  (wan).  Rapid  (fA).    Synthesis  (foo.t),  length 

2.  Two.    (t   vt.).    (uu,  u'u  u"u  wuw).  of  first  element  of  (oo.i). 
Synthesis  (tuu,  tHruu,  t;Hruu,  tduu,  5.  Five.  Diphthongs  of  (ei)  class,  (a't 
"tduu).  ahi  az  di  a'ai  oh' a  aa'aahz),  English 

3.  Three   .(th   vth  tth    Ntth).      Trilled  Greek  e*  at,  (/y  seh'i  sch'y  ss'i  aa1). 
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The  (oi)  series  (ui,  tit",  ui,  6i  6i  o'i 
A'i).  (v,  f)  relations  to  (bb,  pb), 
German  and  Dutcb  w,  v,  f,  (B), 
Hungarian  v,  f,  Sanscrit  v.  Syn- 
thesis (fa'zv,  fva'zvf),  English  final 
j-vf,  -zs,  -dhth,  -zbsb),  German 
initial  (sz-). 

6.  Six.  (s  sh,  xs  xsh,  ^t  xs  tss)  Spanish 
*,  z,  Basque  s.     (t  i)  Dutch  ».  (k  k). 
Synthesis  (sz'ks). 

7.  Seven,  (e  E  e  el  e:  xe  ,e  °e  Oe  ei  ie). 
(n,  nn   'n,  '1  'm    'n  '.i).     Synthesis 
(sev'n). 

8.  Eight,    (ee  e'i  ei  eei   eei   eej_i   ee1]) 
Dutch  ee  ei ;  when  (ee)  tends  to  (ee']). 
Final  mutes  (f  tn'  t'  t?  tL*).    Glides 

>  <,  initial  (t<),  medial  (>t<), 
final  (  >  t  <  ' ).  Synthesis  (eei  ee'jt), 
initial  glottids  (,ee  ;ee  \ee). 

9.  Book,   (p  b,  t  d,  k  g,  p,ii  b,ii,  ppii 
'bii  'bmii,  b.ii,  'b,  "p,  b'  bp').  Dutch 
rule  for  p  b.  (u  u).  (k  g,)  labialised 
(kw  gw,  iw  die,  kwh  gwh),  palatalised 
(kj  gj,  tj  dj),  and  labio-palatalised 
(kwj    givj,    tic]    dwj).       Synthesis 
(bilk). 

10.  Watch.    (A  o,  ou  AO),   Diphthong 
(A'{)   and  German  Diphthongs,   (sh 
^sh   ,sh   tvsh   dvzh,    xshxt^sh).      Mr. 
Goodwin's   (kj,  gj),   Sanscrit  c  ch, 

j  jh,  q  sh,  Italian  ce,  ye,  Polish  cz. 
Synthesis,  (w-o  >  t  <  vsh). 

11.  Saiv.  (A A,   AA'    AALB).     Synthesis 
(SAA). 

12.  Feathers,  (dh  .th,  xddh,  dhd.)  (BI  i, 
zs.)     Synthesis  (f <  e  >  dh  <  B  > z-s). 

13.  Tongs,   (q  g,  at  «A  ag,  «q,  AAq  ooq 
oq,  oqg'  oqk'  -qg-  -qth  -qhth),  French 
nasals.     Synthesis  (t  <  o  >  q-z-s). 

14.  Whip,  (wh),  Mr.  M.  Bell's  "rudi- 
mental  symbols,"  supra  p.   15,  9«, 
5a,  9b,  9A,  9c,  9/  and  9w,  Qc  +  9m, 
10/  and   5/,  10^,  \Qd\   material  of 
speech  ('j  "h  Jh  'h  "h  'h),  Vowels, 
Glottids,  d  ,  ;  h  jh  gh  g  L  „  .  .,  H 
H'h  nh  H^h),    Glides    slurs    breaks 
(  >  <    ;   ^-^  ).    Sanscrit  aspiration, 
•ashman,    soshman,    anushman,  jih- 
vamuliya,  upadmaniya,  spiritus  as- 


1.  OKE,  Bell's  (wan),  my 
(wan).  Prof.  Haldeman  notes  (won) 
as  the  pronunciation  of  Charles  Kean, 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London,  1859. 
Probably  (won,  won,  won)  are  all  in 
use.  I  seem  to  have  heard  them  from 
elderly  educated  people.  Charles  Kean's 
pronunciation  was  possibly  an  inten- 
tional stage  archaism.  Provincially  all 


per,  spiritus  lenis,  visarjaniya.  Japan- 
ese syllabary.  English  aspirate.  San- 
scrit h.  English  hisses  and  buzzes. 
Generated  (Ih  rh  mh  nh),  conversion 
of  Sanscrit  in,  n  into  visarjaniya, 
(1-lh-t,  l-[d-t',  sinnhs  sinzs),  German 
initial  s  =  (sz-).  English  final  z  — 
(-zs).  Anglo-saxon  hw  hr  hi  hm  hn. 
English  wh-  =  (wh,  jhw,  whw), 
opinions  of  Professors  Haldeman, 
March,  Whitney.  No  (fv-  thdh- 
sz-  shzh-)  in  English,  so  that  (whw-) 
would  be  anomalous.  "  Parasitic 
utterances."  Varieties  of  wheat 
(nuiit,  nhuiit,  iqhuiit,  ^huiit,  whiit, 
Hwhiit,  whwiit,  wiit,  kwhiit,  phiit, 
fiit).  Usage  variable,  (p),  length 
of  final  consonants,  Mr.  Sweet's  rule. 
Synthesis  (wh  <  i  >  p  <  'h). 
15.  Lamp.  (1  Ih  Ihh  /hh).  Confusion 
of  (d,  1,  r),  Egyptian,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese (lr),  Sanscrit  Iri,  Irl,  and  ri  ri. 

S3  E,  ah  a),  Dutch  e,  Hungarian  e, 
anish  a  (va).     Variable  English  a 
in  chuff  pass  ask  bath  chance  (ae  a 
h),    (m'mmhmhp).    Synthesis 


16.  Onions,   (j  jh,  gjh  kjh,  gjh  kjh), 
Brucke's,Merkel's,and  Lepsius's  theo- 
ries. Relation  of  (j  w)  to  diphthongs. 
Synthesis    (8>n-nj-j<-B>n-s),    (n, 
nj,  nj). 

17.  £oat.  (00  ou  oo'w  oo'ou).    Synthesis. 

18.  Cart,   (k  kj,  aa   aaa).     Synthesis 
(k<aa>t'). 

19.  Tent.  (nt,nht).  Synthesis  (t  <  e  >  n-t') 

20.  Souses.  (H  nh).      (au  Q'U  ahw  Q'U 
a'u  ou  6u  ao'w).     Synthesis. 

21.  Dog.  (d,  o,  g).     Synthesis. 

22.  Monkey,  (m,  a:  e,  q  qh,  k,  i).    Syn- 
thesis (mo>q-k<»). 

23.  Cage.  (k).  (ee  ei).  (d,  zh  xzh,  ^zh^sh). 
S  ynthesis  (keed.  xzh^sh)  . 

24.  And.  (ah  se)  (n,  d).     Synthesis. 

25.  Bird,  (aoi,  .t),  er,  ur.    Quadrilinear 
arrangement  of  the  36  Visible  Speech 
vowels  by  tongue  heights.     Synthesis 
of  bird  bud  (baad,  bad). 

26.  Canary  ('r).    Synthesis  (k 


and  many  others  occur.     Provincialities 
are,  however,  not  considered  here. 

(w).  No  English  speakers,  so 
far  as  I  can  recall,  say  (ua'n)  with  a 
diphthong,  although  Mr.  Murray  (no 
doubt  correctly)  suggests  its  derivation 
from  such  a  prefix,  "  like  the  provincial 
wuts  for  oats."  We  shall  have  many 
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1.     (w) — continued. 

examples  of  this  introduced  (u)  here- 
after ;  see  the  general  remarks  on  dia- 
lectal vowel  relations,  §  2,  No.  6.  Much 
interest  attaches  for  many  reasons  to 
the  sounds  (w,  bh)  (513,  d')  and  diph- 
thongising (u)  (185,  «).  Foreigners 
generally  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  (w).  Educated  Germans 
domiciled  in  this  country,  even  with 
English  wives  and  families,  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  separate  the  sound 
of  (w)  from  that  of  their  own  (bh), 
and  Frenchmen,  Italians,  etc.,  substitute 
a  diphthongising  (u).  That  initial  w 
is  not  (u)  in  English  results  almost  with 
certainty  from  woo,  wooed,  =  (wuu, 
wuud),  the  latter  with  a  very  long 
vowel.  In  wood,  would,  woman,  = 
(w?/d,  wwmBn),  it  is  conceivable  that 
(uwd,  uzrmmi)  might  be  said.  "Welsh- 
men, untrained,  say  (uu),  see  (785,  c, 
101,  «,  d)  (uud),  and  (ud,  u'nren), — com- 
pare Sir  Hugh  Evans'  o'man,  as  the 
fo.  1623  writes  it  in  the  Merry  Wives, 
act  4.  sc.  1, — and  some  Scotchmen  and 
Englishmen  say  (wad,  wa'men)  ( 1 76, «), 
just  as  we  all  now  say  (wa-nda)  and 
not  (wu-ndj),  but  the  Welshman  Sales- 
bury  said  (M-nder),  see  (777,  c).  _  An 
article  which  I  wrote  on  the  Latin  V 
consonant  in  the  Academy  for  15th 
Jan.  1872,  distinguishing  a  diphthong- 
ising or  con-sonant  (u)  from  the  English 
consonant  (w),  induced  Prof.  March, 
of  Kaston,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  author 
of  the  well-known  Anglo-  Saxon  Gram- 
mar, to  write  me  a  letter  on  22nd 
March,  1872,  of  which  the  following 
are  extracts.  Not  having  been  written 
for  publication,  they  take  the  form  of 
rough  notes : 

"We  have  here  students  of  many 
nationalities.  That  makes  it  easy  to 
get  a  general  conception  of  almost  any 
sound.  Perhaps  the  mixture  makes 
the  sounds  unreliable  for  so  minute 
distinctions  as  you  take  note  of.  A 
native  Welshman  from  South  Wales, 
not  yet  having  command  of  English, 
pronounces  w  just  as  I  do,  has  no  diffi- 
culty with  woman,  never  did  have, 
pronounces  Welsh  words  beginning 
with  w  in  the  same  way,  never  heard 
any  other  sound  for  them  ;  so  he  says. 
Makes  a  good  v  for  Welsh  /,  touches 
his  teeth  fairly ;  never  knew  any  other 
way.  But  English  was  spoken  as  well 
as  Welsh  in  his  native  place,  and  he 
has  always  heard  it  [1.  See  remarks 
at  end  of  quotation]. 


1.     (w) — continued. 

"  Our  German  professor  does  not 
make  w  exactly  as  I  do.  He  says  he 
was  directed  by  his  English  teacher  to 
begin  with  oo  (u),  and  he  does,  follow- 
ing with  a  weak  v'  (bh)  [2].  Practi- 
cally it  is  a  good  w  for  us.  I  ought  to 
say,  however,  that  his  German  w  is 
much  nearer  the  English  w  than  that 
of  many  Germans.  The  students  who 
read  German  with  him  always  catch 
from  him  w,  and  not  v.  It  used  to  be 
the  direction  for  German  w  at  Harvard, 
to  '  make  English  w  without  the  initial 
oo  sound '  [3]. 

"  All  this  about  w  I  have  mentioned 
as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  state  • 
nient  that  I  always  thought  the  Latin 
v  wns  our  w.  Their  having  no  separate 
letters  for  u  and  v  seemed  reason 
enough  [4],  before  I  thought  of  the 
Gorman ;  and  the  apparently  close 
analogy  between  the  German  hearing 
of  our  w  and  the  Greek  representation 
of  the  Latin  v,  i.e.  the  careless  )8  in 
common  nouns,  the  more  careful  ou, 
and  the  occasional  refined  ovfi  in  proper 
names,  as  well  as  the  facts  of  phonetic 
change,  seemed  to  speak  for  English 
rather  than  German. 

"  The  distinction  between  English  w 
and  your  diphthong  con-sonant  ou  I 
had  not  made  [5],  and  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  I  do  not  myself 
make  what  you  would  call  the  diph- 
thongal ov  where  you  make  a  different 
sound  as  English  w.  The  difference 
between  my  making  out,  we  and  Ger- 
man wie,  seems  to  me  this.  Set  tongue 
and  lips  for  oo  (u)  and  issue  breath 
(sonant),  then  without  moving  the  lips 
change  the  tongue  for  *',  and  it  gives 
out  [6].  Set  as  before  and  issue  same 
sonant  breath,  but,  with  the  change  of 
tongue  for  i,  move  the  lips,  constrict- 
ing slightly,  and  then  quickly  letting 
them  fall  loose,  and  you  have  English 
we  as  I  make  it  [7].  The  difference 
between  oui  and  we  seems  to  be  essen- 
tially in  the  lip  movement. 

"  For  the  German,  omit  the  tongue- 
adjustment  for  oo,  and  make  a  lip-move- 
ment somewhat  similar  to  the  English  ; 
but  in  the  English  w  the  mouth  is, 
even  when  nearest  to  closure,  still  open, 
and  in  the  oo  form  ;  so  that,  if  held 
steadily,  a  resonant  oo  might  be  made 
through  the  aperture  [8].  In  the  Ger- 
man I  draw  my  upper  lip  down  to  my 
lower  lip  till  it  just  ticks  and  is  kept 
from  touching  along  a  considerable  line 
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1.     (w) — continued. 

by  the  buzzing  breatb.  Tbe  difference 
here  seems  to  be  in  the  form  of  the  lips 
at  their  nearest  approach,  the  English 
being  nearly  oo,  and  the  German  nearer 
b.  To  me  the  English  w,  as  I  make  it, 
is  one  of  the  easiest  of  letters,  and  the 
German  one  of  the  hardest  to  make 
after  oo,  as  in  the  German  attempts  at 
English  w"  [9]. 

On  these  careful  observations  I  would 
remark,  [1]  that  the  fact  of  the  Welsh- 
man having  constantly  heard  English 
(w)  rather  disqualifies  him  for  a  test. 
See  also  [5]  at  end. 

[2]  The  direction  given  to  a  Gei-man 
to  begin  with  (u)  and  go  on  to  a  gentle 
(bh),  that  is  to  call  we  (uLbhii) — for  L 
see  (419,  d] — is  merely  a  contrivance  to 
make  him  raise  the  back  of  his  tongue 
properly,  (u*bh),  or  the  simultaneous 
utterance  of  these  two  sounds  being 
almost  exactly  (w),  compare  (762,  d'~). 
Compare  also  Lediard  (1047,  c].  The 
old  Greek  oi»)8  for  Latin  v  consonant 
ought  to  point  out  the  same  thing. 
But  here  doubts  arise  into  which  I  can- 
not now  enter.  That  this  German 
should  be  heard  by  American  students 
to  say  (w)  rather  than  (v)  upsets  the 
(v)  theory  of  Briicke  by  a  crucial  test. 

[3]  This  direction  is  the  reverse  of 
the  former,  and  makes  (bh)  =  (w — u), 
or  (w)  with  the  tongue  depressed,  a 
good  shorthand  rule,  though  I  find 
"  (v)  without  touching  the  teeth " 
easier,  and  it  is  also  more  correct. 

[4]  Any  one  who  reads  Salesbury  on 
I  consonant  (754,  c),  will  see  that  such 
an  opinion  is  untenable. 

[5]  My  theory  was  that  Latin  V,  I, 
when  before  a  vowel  were  (u,  i),  forming 
a  diphthong  with  a  following  vowel  on 
which  lay  the  force,  as  (ui,  ue,  ua ;  ie, 
ia),  etc. — for  this  notation  see  (419,c)  — 
or  con-sonants  as  I  called  them,  as  long 
as  W,  II,  did  not  occur  in  writing,  but 
that  the  introduction  of  these  in  place 
of  VO,  and  simple  I,  shewed  the  de- 
velopment of  a  consonant  form  (in  the 
modern  sense),  and  I  took  those  later 
consonants  to  be  (bh,  a),  rather  than  (w, 
j),  in  consequence  of  the  large  field  of 
(bh)  in  comparison  to  (w).  Prof. 
March's  doubt  as  to  whether  his  own 
w  is  not  my  diphthongising  oo,  precisely 
the  natural  Welsh  sound  as  I  conceive, 
renders  his  identification  of  the  Welsh- 
man's pronunciation  with  his  own,  no 
proof  that  the  Welshman  really  said  ( w) . 


1.     (w) — continued. 

[6]  This  direction  should  give  (u/), 
or  (uy).  I  hear  the  French  sound  as 
(ui).  without  any  intermediate  (y),  and 
with  the  force  on  (u),  shewn  by  the 
frequent  form  (u'i)  or  (u"i)  with  a  sharp 
whispered  or  voiceless  (i).  Henceforth 
I  use  ('u)  for  whispered  (u),  see  (10,  b}, 
the  vocal  chords  nearly  touching  each 
other,  and  ("u)  for  voiceless  (u),  the 
vocal  chords  as  wide  apart  as  for  ordi- 
nary breathing,  and  so  on  for  other 
vowels.  All  these  distinctions  will  be 
fully  considered  below  No.  14,  (wh). 

[7]  This  should  give  (u-wj-i),  where 
(wj)  means  (w),  with  the  tongue  as  for 
(i),  instead  of  as  for  (u).  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  meant  for  (ijuwi), 
where  (w)  is  so  gradually  formed  from 
(u)  by  constriction,  that  two  syllables 
are  not  felt.  There  would  be  the 
slightest  possible  difference  between 
duwi)  and  (ui),  but  I  have  not  yet 
observed  or  noted  either  of  these  sounds 
among  Englishmen  or  Americans, — by 
no  means  a  proof  of  their  non-occur- 
rence. 

[8]  If  a  clear  (u)  could  be  heard 
through  the  (w)  position,  (w)  would  be 
(u) ;  to  me  this  is  not  possible ;  (w)  is 
a  buzz,  more  like  (z) ,  which  has  a  central 
passage,  than  (v),  which  has  a  divided 
passage,  but  still  distinctly  a  buzz,  from 
want  of  a  proper  resonance  chamber, 
the  aperture  being  constricted.  In 
both  (w,  bh)  I  feel  the  lips  vibrate 
much  more  strongly  than  for  (u). 

[9]  As  a  gradual  constriction,  (uw) 
is  easy  enough,  but  it  has  no  syllabic 
effect,  that  is,  no  distinctly  appreciable 
glide,  like  (ubh).  The  opening  (wu)  is 
more  syllabic,  but  (bhu)  is  still  more  so, 
owing  to  the  greater  change ;  (yw,  wy) 
are  more  difficult  to  me  than  (ybh,  bhy). 
But  (iw,  ew,  sew)  are  syllabic,  with 
'stopped'  vowels,  and  hence  quite  dis- 
tinct from  (£u,  eu,  sen),  and  not  very 
difficult  to  my  organs.  Still  even  here 
(ebb,  ebb,  sebh)  are  easier  to  me.  Of 
course  (iv,  ev,  83  v),  which  are  fright- 
fully difficult  to  a  German,  are  perfectly 
easy,  as  in  to  live,  heavy,  have. 

In  a  review  by  Mr.  D.  E-  Goodwin 
on  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham's  English  Lan- 

fuage  (North  American  Review,  No. 
54,  Jan.   1852),  which  I  shall  have 
again  occasion  to  cite,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing (p.  8),  which  gives  another  Ameri- 
can observation  on  (j,  w)  comparable  to 
Prof.  March's,  and  which  I  cite  as  the 
70 
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1 .     (w )  — con  tinned. 

only  remark  of  a  similar  character  which 
I  have  found :  "The  semi- vowels  (lene) 
may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  fulcrum 
or  pivot  of  articulation,  in  passing  from 
the  English  e  (or  i  short])  to  any  closely 
subjoined  vowel-sound,  in  the  case  of 
y  ;  and  from  u  or  oo  to  any  such  vowel- 
sound  in  the  case  of  w.     Thus  in  yarn, 
wit,  we  may  give  first  the  full  sounds 
ee-arn,    oo-'it,    where,    between    the 
initial  vowel-sound  ee,  oo,  and  the  follow- 
ing   vowel-sounds,     the    organs    pass 
through  a  certain  momentary  but  defi- 
nite position,  which  gives  the  character 
of  a   consonant-sound,  and  which  we 
have  denominated  a  fulcrum  or  pivot. 
If  now  the  vowel  part,  the  ee-  or  oo- 
sound  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  be 
begun  immediately,  upon  this  pivot  or 
fulcrum,  and  pronounced  yard,  wit,  we 
shall  have  the  y  and  w  representing 
sounds  of  a  proper  consonant  character." 
By  the  expression  "semi-vowels  (lene) " 
and  by  afterwards  saying  that  they  have 
only  a   "momentary"    position,    Mr. 
Goodwin  excludes  the  continuant  cha- 
racter of  (j,  w),  and  hence  we  must 
suppose  certain  mutes  and  sonants,  that 
is,  explodents  of  the  same  character  as 
(g,  b)  in  the  position  of  (i,  u),  with  the 
aperture  quite   closed  up.     Now  the 
first  of  these  explodents  answer  almost 
precisely  to  (kj,  gj),  introduced  in  No. 
10,    (sh),  and   slightly   different  from 
(kj,  gj),  as  will  be  there  explained  at 
length.      These   sounds,   however,  are 
difficult  to  keep  from  (tvsh,  djzh),  as 
will  there  be  shewn,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  (j)  after  (t,  d)  or  (k,  g)  generates 
such  sounds.     The  lip-explodent,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  clearly  kept  from  (b) 
itself.     Mr.    Goodwin  surely   did  not 
mean(gj,b)  to  be  his  "lene  semi- vowels." 
A  less  degree  of  contact  must  be   as- 
sumed, and  writing  (gjL,  bj)  for  these 
theoretical    sounds,   according    to   the 
principle  explained  in  No.  7,   (e,  E), 
Mr.   Goodwin's   explanation  seems  to 
givey,  w  =  (Ligjr  i_UDr)- 

English  (w)  is  to  me  a  buzz,  with 
small  central  lip  aperture,  back  of 
tongue  raised,  and  with  the  muscles  of 
the  lips  not  held  so  tightly  as  for  (bh), 
so  that  the  expelled  voice  can  easily  in- 
flate both  upper  and  lower  lip  beyond 
the  teeth,  which  are  kept  well  apart, 
and  do  not  at  all  stop  the  passage  of 
the  breath.  The  well-known  confusion 
of  w,  v,  perhaps  arises  from  (bh),  but 


1.     (w) — continued. 

is  esteemed  odiously  vulgar  (186,  dc], 
and  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

(a,  9).  The  habits  of  English 
speakers    vary    with    respect    to     (a, 
9),    and  no   one  would  be  remarked 
for    pronouncing    either  in  a  syllable 
under    accent  or   force.     But  to  my 
ear,     (a)    has    often    a    thick,    deep 
effect,    naturally    unpleasant    to    one 
accustomed  to  (a),  which,  probably,  to 
the  other  speakers  is  fully  as  unpleas- 
antly thin  and  high.     The  position  of 
the  tongue  for  (a)  is  much  higher,  and 
its  form  flatter,  than  for  (a),  in  which 
the  tongue  lies  in  precisely  the  same 
position   as  for   (a,  o,  o),  as   roughly 
shewn  in  the  diagram  (14,  b).     The  (a) 
position   of   the  tongue    is  the   most 
neutral  and  colourless  of  all,  but,  leav- 
ing a  much  narrower  channel  than  for 
(a,   a,    A,   ®),  produces  a   finer    and 
more  delicate  sound.     I  usually  assume 
the  sound  heard  to  be  (a),  unless  the 
effect  of  (a)  is  very  marked.     There 
seems  to  be  no  significance  attached  to 
the  distinction  (a,  a).    These  vowels  in 
syllables  under  force  are,  among  Euro- 
pean nations,  said    to  be  exclusively 
English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh.     Accord- 
ing to    Dutch  writers   (Bonders  and 
Land,  who  are  both  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish), the  English  is  different  from  the 
Dutch  short  u,  which  is  (oe)  or  (9),  as  in 
French  eu  and  German  o,  and  not  (a), 
as  wrongly  stated  (236,  d').    The  Eng- 
lish   sound    is    not  labialised  at   all, 
although  it  has  sprung  from  a  labial 
(u,  u}t  and  there  is  great  confusion  in 
the  way  in  which  (u,  a)  are  used  at  the 
present  day  (175,  b).     The  interme- 
diate sound  between  (u)  and  (a)  or  (a) 
seems  to  be  (w0)  or  (u),  pronounced  with 
lips  as  open  as  for  (o),  a  sound  which 
to  unaccustomed  ears  hovers  between 
(u,  o,  a,  a),  but  is  said  to  be  prevalent 
in  the  north  of  England.     The  Welsh 
(y)  is  sometimes  (a),  but  this  sound  is 
not  universal  in  Wales,  p.  763.     The 
sound  (an)  is  heard  only  in  such  phrases 
as  "a  good  'un,  little  'un"  ;  of  course 
it  is  not  an  abbreviation  of  (wan),  but 
an  independent  and  older  formation, 
unaffected  by  a  prefixed   (u).     Being 
imemphatic,  Mr.  Bell  would  also  con- 
sider it  as  (an)  or  (en),  instead  of  his 
emphatic  (an).     The  sound  of  such 
unemphatic  syllables  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 
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1.     (n). 

(n).  The  tip  of  the  tongue  for 
received  English  (t,  d,  1,  n)  is  not  so 
advanced  towards  the  teeth  or  gums, 
as  for  the  continental  sound.  In  my 
own  pronunciation  (n)  is  not  even 
gingival,  that  is,  the  tip.  of  the  tongue 
does  not  even  reach  the  upper  gums. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Thompson,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  in  his  lithographed 
pamphlet,  "  An  unpointed  Phonetic 
Alphabet  based  upon  Lepsius'  Standard 
Alphabet,  but  easier  to  read  and  write 
and  less  likely  to  be  mistaken,  cheaper 
to  cast,  compose,  correct  and  distribute, 
and  less  liable  to  accident"  (Manga- 
lore,  1859,  pp.  64),  distinguishes  four 
classes  of  t,  d,  I,  n.  1)  Lingual,  which, 
from  his  diagram,  are  apparently  palaeo- 
type  (tj,  dj,  Ij,  nj),  to  which  I  shall 
have  to  recur  in  Nos.  10  and  16  below. 
2)  Palatal,  which  by  the  diagram  are 
are  (T,  D,  L,  N_),  and  which  I  believe 
correspond  more  correctly  to  the  English 
sounds  as  I  pronounce  them,  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  being  laid  against  "  the 
very  Crown  of  the  palatal  arch,"  except 
that  I  touch  the  palate  with  the  upper 
and  not  the  under  part  of  the  tip,  so 
that  the  tongue  is  not  at  all  inverted. 
The  inversion  of  the  tongue,  as  shewn 
in  the  diagram,  seems  to  be  due  merely 
to  roughness  of  drawing.  "  The  pala- 
tal £,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  p.  31,  "is 
pronounced  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  vertically  against  the  crown  of 
the  palatal  areh  so  as  to  close  every 
passage  for  the  breath,"  which  how- 
ever is  not  possible  unless  the  sides  of 
the  tongue  also  press  against  the  palate 
and  side  molars,  "  and  then  withdraw- 
ing it  with  considerable  force,  while  the 
breath  is  forcibly  expelled."  These 
are  the  so-called  "  cerebrals,"  and  the 


(T,  D)  are  the  four-dotted  Indian  <JL 
3)  Gingival,  in  which  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  touches  the  gums,  and  which 
he  recognizes  as  the  English  t,  d.  4) 
Dental,  where  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
is  put  against  the  teeth,  is  the  conti- 
nental t,  and  the  Indian  two-dotted  t 
CU.  "  The  gingival  sounds  of  t  and 
d,"  says  Mr.  Thompson  on  p.  23,  "  seem 
to  be  peculiar  to  English.  Lepsius 
quotes  the  t  in  town  as  an  example  of 
the  dental  t  :  and  this  is  a  common 
mistake  of  foreigners,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
acquiring  the  pronunciation  of  English. 


1..    (n) — continued. 

Singularly  enough  the  same  mistake 
has  been  made  by  Wilson  in  his 
Sanskrit  Grammar.  But  Forbes  has 
perceived  the  truth.  On  such  a  point, 
however,  the  evidence  of  the  natives  of 
India  is  worth  more  than  that  of  any 
Englishman,  and  in  almost  every  word 
they  represent  our  t  and  d  by  the 
palatal  [cerebral]  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bets. Thus  in  a  Telugu  advertisement 
in  the  Fort  St.  George  Gazette,  the 
words  Devonshire  Julia  Edward  Act 
commander  appear  as  (oivanshijar 
dzhuuliju  eowarcu  aakTukamaaNoaru). 
...  In  advertisements  from  the  same 
paper  from  another  office,  the  words 
government  and  private  secretary  appear 
in  Telugu  as  (gauranmcNDu,  praiveex 
sekrixeeri),  and  in  Tamil  as  (gawarn- 
meNDU,  pinaiveeTTU  sekriTTeeri).  That 
the  English  t  is  not  a  dental  letter  any- 
body may  convince  himself  by  pro- 
nouncing a  continental  or  Indian  word 
in  which  a  dental  t  occurs,  and  im- 
mediately giving  the  same  sound  to  the 
t  in  town  letter  boat"  But  we  have 
not  to  go  abroad  for  this  purpose.  The 
dental  t  before  r  is  very  common  in  our 
own  northern  dialects. 

In  my  palaeotype  I  erroneously  used 
(.t,  .d,  .1,  .n)  for  dentals,  as  giving 
greater  force,  and  thickness  to  the 
vowels.  I  have  however  employed 
(tf-,  dj-,  If-,  nf)  occasionally.  This 
inconvenient  notation,  involving  the 
mutilation  of  a  type,  I  propose  to  re- 
place by  (vt,  Nd,  xl,  xn) ,  where  the  turned 
grave  (")  preceding  a  letter  shews  it 
has  to  be  taken  more  forward.  We 
have  then  (tj,  T,  t,  vt)  for  this  series, 
and  there  is  also  the  Arabic  (t),  which 
is  diflicultto  define,  butwhich  Thompson 
classes  as  a  lingual  (tj),  together  with 
thick  Gaelic  t,  of  which  I  know  nothing. 
This  is  from  an  English  point  of  view. 
A  foreigner  would  consider  our  (t,  d) 
as  retracted.  The  English  (t,  d,  1,  n) 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  do  not  thicken 
the  sound  of  the  following  or  preceding 
vowel  at  all.  I  doubt  whether  this 
thickening  effect  (54,  a)  is  really  due 
to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  tongue 
and  the  glide  thus  formed.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  action  of  the 
throat.  Thus  practically  I  find  myself 
able  to  produce  almost  similar  effects 
with  the  English  retracted  (t),  by  the 
muscular  actions  involuntarily  resulting 
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1.     (n) — continued. 

from  a  proper  mental  intention  when 
gliding  on  to  the  vowel. 

As  this  page  was  passing  through  the 
press  (12th  August,  1873),  Mr.  K.  G. 
Gupta,  a  native  of  Bengal,  well  ac- 
quainted with  Sanscrit  after  the  Benares 
school,  had  the  kindness  to  give  me  oral 
exemplification  of  the  Indian  sounds. 
Mr.  Murray  was  also  fortunately  pre- 
sent. I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to 
the  information  I  then  received  as  to 
the  modern  Indian  pronunciation  of 
Sanscrit,  which,  though  prohahly  con- 
siderably different  from  the  ancient,  is 
certainly  its  true  descendant.  Mr. 
Gupta,  who  has  resided  a  considerable 
time  in  England  and  speaks  English 
perfectly,  had  just  returned  from  Paris. 
He  distinctly  recognized  his  own 
wurddhanya  or  cerebral  t,  d,  as  the 
true  English  sounds,  and  his  own 
dental,  or  as  he  considers  them  "  soft," 
t,  d,  as  the  true  French  sounds.  To 
some  Indians,  then,  the  distinction, 
Indian  (T  D)  and  English  (t  d),  is 
inappreciable.  If  palaeotype  were 
introduced  in  a  foreign  book,  cer- 
tainly "  T  D  "  would  be  used  for  the 
English  and  Indian  cerebrals,  and  "t 
d"  for  the  dentals.  But  it  is  strictly 
necessary  in  a  work  intended  for  English 
people  to  make  the  distinction  between 
the  usual  English  (t  d)  and  foreign 
dental  ( ,t  Hd)  clear  to  the  eye.  Foreigners 
will  observe  that  for  (t  d)  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  touches  the  crown  of  the 
palate,  and  hence  these  letters  will  be 
called  coronal,  and  for  (xt,  vd)  the 
tongue  is  brought  absolutely  against 
the  teeth,  and  hence  they  are  dental. 
In  all  the  foreign  words  hitherto  in- 
troduced, in  which  (t,  d)  have  been 
written,  (t,  ^d)  must  be  understood. 
The  use  of  (t,  d)  was  an  anglicism 
which  will  be  avoided  hereafter,  except 
as  an  abbreviation,  after  due  explana- 
tion. The  ordinary  speaker  of  received 
English  is  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
sounds  (vt,  ^d),  and  when  he  hears  them 
confuses  them  with  his  own  (t,  d). 
Many  Englishmen  who  have  resided 
for  years  in  India  never  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  difference.  Yet  in  a 
Calcutta  newspaper,  (The  Englishmen, 
10th  May,  1873,  p.  4,  col.  2,  in  an 
article  quoted  from  the  Friend  of  India, 
of  8th  May, )  we  read :  "  If  any  one 
says  the  English  cerebrals  are  like 
enough  to  the  Indian  dentals,  to  repre- 


1.     (n) — continued. 

sent  them,  let  him  remember  the  words 
Magistrate  and  Superintendent  written 
in  Bengali.  Moreover  a  man  who  con- 
fuses dentals  and  cerebrals  in  Bengali, 
says  stick  when  he  means  kick,  sixty 
when  he  means  seven,  and  is  unable  to 
distinguish  a  lease  from  a  leaf,  a  cannon 
from  a  hat,  fear  from  market-price,  and 
pease-porridge  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree"  And  the  only  English  dentals 
which  Mr.  Gupta  admits  are  (th,  dh), 
for  which  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  in  the 
same  position  as  it  is  for  his  (xt  vd),  the 
sole  difference  consisting  in  the  tightness 
of  closure,  formed  by  the  sides  of  the 
tongue.  The  description  of  (T  D)  on  pp.  4 
and  9  as  (t|  d4.)  or  "(t,  d)  with  an  inverted 
tongue,"  is  incorrect  for  Sanscrit  "eT  ^ 
and  must  be  omitted.  This  definition 
arose  from  Bopp's  stating  that  "  they 
are  pronounced  by  bending  the  tongue 
far  back  and  bringing  it  against  the 
palate"  (indem  man  die  Spitze  der 
Zunge  weit  zuriickbiegt  und  an  den 
Gaumen  setzt,  Gram,  der  Sans.  Spr.  in 
kurz.  Fass.  2nd  ed.  1845,  p.  15),  and 
Mr.  Gupta  distinctly  repudiated  in- 
version. But  (T  D)  may  be  retained  as 
special  signs  for  the  Indian  cerebrals, 
until  their  identification  with  the  Eng- 
lish coronals  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged. Mr.  M.  0.  Mookerjey  (1102,  b) 
qualified  his  identification  of  (T  D)  with 
(t  d)  by  a  saving  "almost."  Possibly  the 
Indian  sounds  may  be  retracted  (,t  ,d). 

As  to  (n  xn)  Mr.  Gupta  said  that  no 
distinction  is  now  made  in  pronuncia- 
tion except  in  connection  with  following 
consonants.  In  Panini's  name,  for 
example,  both  n's  are  alike  (ji);  no 
distinction  between  (n  ji)  being  heard 
in  India.  The  nasal  resonance  would 
be  the  same,  but  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  glides  on  to  and  from  vowels 
sensibly  different.  "We  must  conclude 
that  the  ancients  felt  a  difference,  or 
they  would  not  have  used  two  letters, 
although  this  and  other  distinctions 
have  been  lost  in  modern  speech. 

In  the  (n)  there  is  a  complete  closure 
by  the  tongue,  so  that  the  lips  may  be 
either  open  or  shut,  and  there  is  com- 
plete resonance  in  the  nose.  Compare 
the  effect  of  a  person  saying  one  with 
or  without  "a  cold  in  the  head,"  that 
is,  with  incomplete  and  complete  nasal 
resonance,  as :  (wad,,  won).  The  nasal 
resonance  is  prolonged  to  the  last,  so 
that  there  is  no  approach  to  (wend, 
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1.     (n) — continued. 

want,  wanl).  The  voice  is  also  pro- 
longed to  the  last,  and  does  not 
dwindle  off  to  (nh)  as  (wannh).  ^  The 
(n)  is  often  very  long,  but  there  is  not 
usually  a  decrease  and  increase  of  force, 
giving  the  effect  of  reduplication,  as 
(wanjn),  see  (52,  a). 

(won).  The  method  of  synthesis 
must  be  observed.  The  labiality  of  the 
(w)  should  not  affect  the  following 
vowel,  changing  (a)  into  (oh),  or  (a) 
into  (0),  even  as  a  gliding  intermediate 
sound,  though  carelessness  in  this  re- 
spect may  be  one  cause  of  the  genera- 
tion of  (won),  through  (wohn,  won, 
won),  if  indeed  (on)  were  not  original. 
Hence  the  lips  have  to  be  sharply 
opened,  and  the  buzz  of  the  (w)  scarcely 
audible,  except  of  course  for  certain 
rhetorical  effects-.  The  (a)  is  short, 
but  may  be  of  medial  length  ;  if  it 
were  prolonged,  it  would  give  the  effect 
of  wurn  (win),  although  there  must  be 
no  trill;  indeed  (waan,  waoaon)  are 
not  uncommon  cockneyisms.  The  pro- 
longation is  thrown  on  to  the  glide 
to  (n),  which  is  the  same  as  that  to  (d), 
and  on  to  the  (n)  itself.  The  uvula 
does  not  act  to  open  the  passage  to  the 
nose  till  (a)  is  quite  finished.  Any 
nasalising  of  the  vowel,  as  (wa,n),  is 
quite  abnormal,  although  occasionally 
heard,  but  not  among  educated  English 
speakers. 

2.  TWO,  (tuu). 

(t).  The  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  crown  of  the  palate,  see 
(1096,  c). 

(uu).  The  throat  not  widened, 
a  clear  flute-like  sound,  with  no  ap- 
proach to  (00}  in  it.  It  may  be  short, 
however,  as  well  as  long,  and  should 
not  end  with  a  whisper  (<u),  or  hiss  ("u), 
or  consonant  (w,  wh),  as  in  Icelandic 
(548,  d}.  But  it  may  end  with  much 
diminishing  force.  "With  some  perhaps 
it  tends  to  (uu[w)-  Mr.  Sweet  tells  me 
that  he  has  detected  himself  in  saying 
(twuw).  In  Danish  he  says  there  is 
a  slight  final  hiss  after  (ii,  uu),  thus 
(ijh,  uwh),  see  his  paper  on  Danish 
(Philol.  Trans.  1873-4,  p.  105).  Per- 
haps the  Danish  sounds  arc  rather 
j  uu^wh). 


2.     (tuu). 

(tuu).  For  the  synthesis,  ob- 
serve that  for  (t)  the  glottis  is  quite 
closed,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  be  forced 
open  by  an  explosion,  and  that  the 
vocal  ligaments  should  begin  to  vibrate 
for  (uu)  simultaneously  with  the  release 
of  the  closure  (t).  But  in  Germany 
and  Denmark  the  glottis  seems  to  .be 
open  when  (t)  is  held,  so  that  on  its 
release  some  unvocalised  breath  escapes 
first,  which  may  be  expressed  by  (tjuu), 
see  (10,  cd),  when  gentle,  and  (tiquu) 
when  jerked.  Some  public  speakers  in 
England  cultivate  this  habit,  thinking 
that  (tuu,  duu)  are  thus  more  distinctly 
separated.  It  is  not,  however,  usual 
with  English  speakers,  though  Irish- 
men are  given  to  it.  If  the  glottis  be 
tightly  closed  for  (t),  and  then  the 
breath  is  made  to  break  through  it 
with  explosion,  we  hear  (t;Hjuu),  which, 
when  (t)  is  taken  dental  as  (xt;n^uu), 
has  a  very  singular  effect,  sometimes 
heard  from  Irishmen,  but  not  at  all 
received.  The  quiet  way  in  which  an 
Englishman  says  and  distinguishes 
(tuu,  duu),  without  any  effort,  is  re- 
markable, when  contrasted  with  an 
Upper  German's  struggles.  The  vowel- 
sound  should  commence  at  the  instant 
that  the  (t)  contact  is  released,  so  that 
the  glide  (52,  be)  from  (t)  on  to  (uu)  is 
quite  distinct.  The  voice  should  not 
commence  before,  or  the  effect  (tduu) 
will  be  produced,  as  in  the  Yorkshire 
£  door,  giving  a  kind  of  pause  before 
(duu)  and  a  thickness  to  the  (uu)  which 
is  not  received  English,  or  else  giving 
a  German  implosion  ("t-d-uu).  This 
implosion  consists  of  a  dull  thud  pro- 
duced by  compressing  the  air  between 
the  closed  glottis  and  the  closure  pro- 
duced by  the  tongue  tip  for  ("t),  lips 
for  (''p)  and  back  of  tongue  for  (''k). 
See  Merkel,  Physiologic  der  Mensehli- 
chen  Sprache,  p.  149.  What  is  here 
said  of  initial  (t)  applies  to  initial  (p, 
k)  with  the  variants  (pi,  piq,  P;HJ,  Iq, 
kiq,  k;Hj).  See  an  explanation  of  (\  ;) 
in  No.  8,  (eel).  The  whole  subject  will 
be  more  systematically  discussed  in 
No.  14,  (wh). 

3.  THREE,  (thrii),but(thrn, 
thryy)  are  perhaps  more  commonly 
heard. 

(th).  The  tongue  is  brought 
fully  against  the  teeth,  so  that  (vth) 
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3.     (th) — continued. 

would  be  the  proper  sign  ;  but  this  will 
be  used  for  the  variant  produced  by 
thrusting  the  tongue  betiveen  the  upper 
and  lower  teeth,  instead  of  simply  press- 
ing it  against  the  upper  teeth.  We  do 
not  say  (tth)  initially,  as  some  Germans 
think.  "We  use  that  combination  finally 
in  eighth  (eett\i), — quite  a  modern  word, 
the  old  form  being  eight  (eet), — and  on 
sounding  it  the  speaker  will  feel  his 
tongue  glide  forward  from  palate  to 
teeth.  Compare  also  successive  words, 
as  "  breac?  thai  is  cut  thin"  Initially 
(Atth)  would  be  necessary  and  not  dif- 
ficult. In  Greek  rO  is  common  medially, 
originally  perhaps  (vtvtH*)  and  after- 
wards (vtth).  The  hiss  is  sharp,  but 
weak  compared  to  (s).  It  is  easily 
confused  with  (f),  and  is  actually  so 
confused  dialectally. 

(r).  Mr.  Bell  distinguishes 
English  (r)  as  untrilled,  as,  in  fact,  a 
buzz,  which  may  be  written  (r0),  "the 
point  of  the  tongue  contracting  the 
oral  passage  between  it  and  the  upper 
gum"  (Visible  Speech,  p.  52).  But  so 
far  as  I  have  noticed,  r  before  a  vowel 
is  always  trilled  (196,  b),  unless  there 
is  an  organic  defect  or  bad  habit  in  the 
speaker,  not  at  all  an  unusual  occur- 
rence, and  then  some  other  trill,  of  the 
lip,  uvula,  or  cartilaginous  glottis,  is 
substituted.  The  effect  of  a  trill  is 
that  of  a  beat  in  music,  a  continually 
repeated  "  make  and  break  "  of  sound, 
the  different  effect  of  the  different  trills 
resulting  from  the  glides  thus  produced. 
See  the  phonautographic  curves  of  the 
different  trills  in  F.  C.  Bonders, 
De  Physiologic  der  Spraakklanken 
(Utrecht,  1870,  pp.  24),  p.  19.  It  is  of 
course  possible  to  produce  a  central  hiss 
or  buzz  in  the  (r)  position  without  in- 
terrupting the  sound  by  a  trill,  and  the 
result  is  different  from  (s,  z).  There  is, 
however,  some  difficulty  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  .trill,  in  keeping  the  loose  tip 
of  the  tongue  stiff  enough  not  to  trill. 
"When  this  is  accomplished,  there  is 
another  difficulty,  in  keeping  the  front 
of  the  tongue  'far  enough  from  the 
palate  not  to  produce  (s,  z),  and  yet  not 
so  far  as  to  give  simple  (9).  This  un- 
trilled (r),  which  will  henceforth  be 
marked  (rc)  when  buzzed,  and  (rcli) 
when  hissed,  has  therefore  a  great  ten- 
dency to  fall  into  (a),  or  some  such  in- 
distinct sound.  Mr.  Bell  always  writes 


3.     (r) — continued. 

(r0)  In  English,  representing  trilled  (r) 
%  (ro3)*  Hence  my  transcription  of 
his  character  in  %g,  or  that  in  col.  3, 
line  g,  p.  15,  was  erroneous.  The 
English  (r)  is  in  the  (t)  position,  but 
a  dental  (xr)  also  occurs.  This  (j) 
is  recognized  in  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire by  Mr.  Hallam,  as  will  appear 
below.  In  Sanscrit  Mr.  Gupta  (1096,  a ) 
found  that  no  r  occurred  after  coronals, 
( 1 096,  c),  and  in  pronouncing  the  dentals 
(Kt  xd)  before  the  trill,  he  decided  that 
the  tongue  remained  forward,  so  that 
his  Sanscrit  trill  was  (Ar).  The  older 
grammarians  differ,  and  only  Panini 
classes  r  as  a  coronal  (cerebral).  ("Whit- 
ney, Athar.  V.  Prutif.  p.  29.)  There 
is,  however,  also  a  recognized  retracted 
Indian  (,r),  which  Mr.  Gupta  pro- 
nounced to  me,  the  root  being  drawn 
back  and  the  whole  front  half  of  the 
tongue  "flopping"  rather  than  trilling. 
There  are  doubtless  many  other  tongue 
trills.  In  Scotch,  and  also  in  Italian, 
the  trill  is  strong  (.r). 

(ii).  This  bright  primary  sound 
is,  I  find  on  careful  observation,  not  so 
common  in  English  as  I  had  once 
thought  it  to  be.  Men  with  deep  bass 
voices  find  it  difficult  to  produce.  The 
wide  («Y)  seems  much  more  usual,  and 
is  especially  frequent  after  (r).  For 
(i,i)  see  (68, a.  83, dc.  105,  be.  106,M- 
544,  c).  I  have  found  such  combina- 
tions as  the  following,  in  which  («',  ii) 
follow  each  other,  useful  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  difference ;  the  (i) 
should  be  much  prolonged  in  practising 
them.  "  Let  baby  be,  with  ugly  glee, 
the  glassy  sea,  worthy  thee,  a  wintry 
tree,  thy  enemy  me,  they  chiefly  flee, 
a  bulky  key,"  also  "of  a  verity  (ve'n'tz) 
'tis  very  tea  (ve-n  tii) ;  a  trusty  trustee 
(tra-ste  trastir)."  There  is  sometimes 
a  tendency  to  correct  the  error  and  say 
(ii},  which  may  be  the  first  step  from 
(ii)  to  (ai)  (473,  c'},  although  a  different 
origin  for  this  change  will  hereafter  be 
assigned  (see  §  2,  No.  6,  iv).  There  seems 
to  be  no  generally  recognized  tendency 
to  hiss  out  such  a  final  (ii),  thus 
(thrh"ii),  as  a  French  final  (ii)  is  occa- 
sionally hissed,  or  to  close  with  such  a 
hiss  (ii"ii),  or  with  a  consonant  (iij, 
iijh).  But  such  sounds  may  occur  as 
individualities. 

(thrii).  In  synthesis,  the  (th)  is 
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3.     (thrii). 

very  brief,  but  the  change  in  sound  as 
the  tongue  is  retracted  to  (r)  perceptible. 
The  voice  is  laid  on  at  the  moment  the 
(r)  position  has  been  assumed,  and 
is  heard  throughout  the  rattle  of  (r). 
We  never  say  (thrhrii),  by  running  the 
hiss  on  to  the  trill,  or  (thdhrii),  by 
putting  on  the  voice  before  the  tongue 
leaves  the  teeth. 

4.  FOUR,  Bell's  (foj),  or 
(for0),  see  below,  my  (fooa),  but  (fooi, 
IAAI)  are  also  heard  from  educated 
people.  I  have  even  heard  (fawjEi) 
from  an  educated  gentleman,  whether 
archaic,  provincial,  or  puristic,  I  do 
not  know. 

(f).  The  lower  lip  is  firmly 
pressed  against  the  teeth,  so  that  the 
hiss  is  strong  and  sharp,  not  unlike  (th), 
indeed  so  like  that  when  pronounced 
by  themselves,  as  in  spelling  by  sounds, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  (f)  and  (th) 
at  a  little  distance.  Hence  (saif,  saith) 
are  both  heard  for  sigh  (213,  d},  and 
(f,  th)  are  confused  in  several  words 
dialectally.  Of  course  people  with  no 
upper  teeth  either  use  the  hard  gum  or 
say  (ph),  the  regular  Hungarian  sound 
of/.  Compare  remarks  on  Icelandic/ 
(542,  c)  and  modern  Greek  $  (518,  b). 

(ooj).  This  is  the  sound  I  use 
when  the  word  is  under  force.  It  is  a 
diphthong,  the  letter  (j)  representing  as 
I  now  think  (196,  be]  one  of  the  indis- 
tinct sounds  (e,  a,  CE,  a,  oo),  with  a 
liberty,  seldom  exercised  unless  a  vowel 
follows,  to  add  the  trilled  (r)  of  No.  3. 
My  own  belief  is  that  in  these  diph- 


12 and  25.  For  diphthongal  (j),  Mr. 
Melville  Bell  uses  a  new  sign,  called  a 
"  point-glide  "  (197,  «),  so  that  what  I 
have  transcribed  (oa)  might  be  more 
truly  rendered  (6r0),  the  accent  on  (6) 
pointing  out  the  diphthongal  nature  of 
the  combination,  and  thus  reducing  (r0) 
from  a  consonant  to  a  pure  glide  ;  but 
his  son,  Mr.  Graham  Bell,  in  teaching 
deaf-mutes,  has  more  recently  adopted 
a  notation  which  is  tantamount,  in  his 
orthography,  to  my  (60'),  using  (')  as 
really  a  helpless  indication  of  obscure 
vocality. 

There  are  four  of  these  (i)  diph- 


4.     (ooa)—  continued. 

thongs  in  English,  in  ear,  air,  oar,  oor 
(57,  d.  196,  b  to  199,  a.  200,  d  to 
202,  a),  which  are,  I  believe,  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  strict  speakers  (iij.,  eei, 
ooj,  tiuz),  that  is,  (ii\  ee',  60',  uu'}  when 
not  before  a  vowel,  and  (ii'r,  ee'r,  60' r, 
ww'r)  always  before,  and  admissibly  not 
before,  a  vowel.  The  diphthong  theo- 
retically indicated  by  the  acute  accent 
mark  is  quite  perfect.  There  is  no 
tendency  to  form  two  syllables,  as  a 
general  rule.  But  I  have  heard  (foo;BJ, 
kooj^at)  from  old  people,  see  (Goo'ei) 
(726,  e).  Smart  says  (Diet.  art.  54, 
note)  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
London  between  payer  and  pair.  To 
me  the  sounds  are  (p^jei,  peea),  and  the 
use  of  the  first  for  the  second,  which  I 
sometimes  hear,  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  archaism.  Instead  of  (oo)vi)  or 
(ooj),  however,  it  is  extremely  com- 
mon to  hear  (AA)  or  (AA',  AAJ)  if  the 
speaker  is  very  "correct"  (95,  #,  d.  197, 
a.  245,  ab.  575,  eel.  603,  a').  This  (ooj) 
is  the  only  recognized  combination  in 
which  (oo)  remains  in  modern  English, 
but  it  is  rapidly  disappearing.  A  few 
use  it  in  (doog,  oo-fVs),  see  (94,  d. 
602,  cb),  but  here  it  is  more  often 
(ooh,  oo,  AA),  and  is  intended  for  (o). 

Bonders  identifies  (i)  in  this  com- 
bination with  the  glottal  r  (i),  see 
(8,  c),  saying  (op.  cit.  p.  20) :  "  The 
sound  of  (i)  is  easy  to  produce.  Sing 
as  deep  a  note  as  possible,  and  then  try 
to  sing  a  deeper  one.  The  voice  will 
be  replaced  by  a  peculiar  crackling 
noise  (krakendgeluid}"  After  noticing 
its  relation  to  the  Arabic  ain  (g),  he 
says  :  "  Thick  voices  are  inclined  to 
use  it  as  a  vowel.  Others  connect  it 
or  alternate  it  with  the  voice,  giving  a 
tone  of  lacrymose  sentimentality,  and, 
when  the  mouth  is  closed,  it  is  heard 
as  a  mournful  moan.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  trill.  Briicke  considers  it  to  be 
the  trill  of  the  Low  Saxons.  I  heard 
it  thus  used  in  the  London  dialect  in  a 
peculiar  manner :  horse  was  pronounced 
simply  as  ose  but  with  the  moaning 
voice  (T:),  which  gives  a  little  trilling 
effect  to  the  consonant."  But  Land 
(Over  Uitspraak  en  Spelling,  Amster- 
dam, 1870)  says:  "r  is  very  soft  both  in 
Friesic  and  English  ;  at  the  beginning 
of  a  syllable  it  seems  to  consist  of  one 
single  stroke  of  the  tongue,  and  before 
an  explosive  consonant,  after  a  long 
vowel  (board,  peerd,  compare  English 
bird,  parti),  it  sounds  to  my  ear  as  if 
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4.     (ooi) — continued. 

there  were  no  stroke  of  the  tongue  at 
all,  but  in  its  place  the  indeterminate 
vowel  o  12  (a),  or,  as  others  pronounce, 
a  guttural  explodent,  spiritus  lenis. 
For  the  last  it  may  be  pleaded  that  in 
singing  the  English  use  the  full  r, 
which  is  the  only  one  used  in  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales.  Whether  the 
moaning  r  is  heard  with  the  vowel,  in 
place  of  an  r  after  it, — as  Bonders  re- 
marks of  the  low  London  horse, — in 
the  Friesian  dialect,  deserves  investi- 
gation in  loco."  This  glottal  (i)  occurs 
in  Danish.  See  Mr.  Sweet's  valuable 
paper  on  Danish  Pronunciation  (Trans. 
of  Philological  Society  for  1873-4, 
part  1,  p.  109}  where  he  also  thinks 
that  I  have  misunderstood  the  quota- 
tion from  B.  Jonson  (200,  e),  in  con- 
sidering that  he  alluded  to  (a)  as  the 
sound  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at 
the  end  of  words,  and  considers  tbat 
Jonson  may  have  alluded  to  the  dif- 
ference between  trilled  (r)  and  uritrilled 
(rc).  I  had  merely  thought  that 
Jonson's  illustrations  were  imperfect, 
and  that  he  had  given  no  case  of  middle 
r,  unless  the  middle  r  in  rarer  were 
doubled,  as  at  present  (reerra)  or 
(ree'-ra).  This,  however,  seems  im- 
possible to  determine,  as  Jonson's  voice 
is  hushed. 

In  rapid  speaking  four  becomes  quite 
(fA),  and  in  "four  or  five,"  we  have 
most  frequently  (fATAfa'rvf,)  or  even 
(fA-rafa'rvf). 

(fooi).  The  tongue  being  put 
ready  for  (oo)  or  (AA).  while  (f)  is  said 
with  the  lips,  the  glide  to  (oo)  is  very 
brief,  but  still  the  (foo)  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  (f;oo).  The  glide  '(ooa)  or 
(60')  is  very  close  and  distinct,  but  the 
vowel  is  not  shortened,  when  under 
force.  Mr.  Bell's  (foa)  arises  from  his 
habitually  neglecting  to  mark  the  length 
of  the  first  vowel  of  a  diphthong.  As 
a  rule  all  our  peculiar  diphthongs  (z'u, 
eei,  601,  UUJL,  e'ei,  6ou}  have  the  first 
vowel  intentionally  long,  and  our  usual 
diphthongs  (a'a,  oV,  a'w,  iu)  frequently 
lengthen  the  second  vowel,  as  Hart 
marked  them  (152,  a).  But  English- 
men constantly  pronounce  a  diphthong 
very  briefly  indeed,  so  that  this  length 
is  relative  to  that  of  the  whole  diph- 
thong, considered  independently,  not  to 
that  of  the  syllable  in  which  it  occurs 
or  of  other  syllables  in  the  word. 


5.  PIYE,  Bell's  (faiv),  my 
(fo'tv). 

(f).  See  No.  4. 

(e't).  See(107,fl«to  109,  a.  and 
234,  c#),  for  the  various  theories  of  the 
sound  of  this  diphthong  in  English ; 
and  (287,  c  to  291,  c]  for  the  Scotch 
sounds,  and  (295,  c}  for  the  Dutch  ij,  ei. 
After  much  attention  to  the  habits  of 
English  speakers,  I  believe  the  last 
element  to  be  really  (t),  not  (i),  al- 
though I  have  generally  written  (ai). 
This  must  be  regarded  as  rather  a 
rough  symbolisation,  the  mark  of  stress 
not  being  inserted.  In  the  present 
chapter,  where  very  accurate  analysis 
is  aimed  at,  I  shall  almost  invariably 
employ  the  manner  of  marking  diph- 
thongs already  explained  (419,  0),  so 
that  every  diphthong  or  triphthong 
will  have  the  acute  accent  on  or 
after  (according  to  typographical  con- 
venience) the  element  which  bears  the 
stress,  and  the  adjacent  elements  glide 
on  to  or  from  that  element.  Hence 
Mr.  Melville  Bell's  "glides"  p.  15, 
5c,  51,  are  represented  by  (i,  u),  simply 
with  an  acute  on  the  adjoining  letter, 
so  that  (ai,  au)  precisely  transliterate 
his  symbols.  But  Mr.  Bell's  "  glides  " 
leave  it  in  doubt  whether  the  second 
element  is  (i,  u)  or  (»',  «),  and  these, 
with  many  more  niceties,  are  perfectly 
indicated  by  the  present  notation. 

The  first  element  of  the  long  i,  as  I 
speak,  seems  to  be  (a) ;  but  when  I  try 
to  lengthen  it  for  analysis,  I  seem  to 
take  (ah),  which  has  the  same  position 
of  the  tongue,  but  a  wider  opening 
behind.  I  certainly  do  not  say  (£u,  di], 
I  occasionally  and  but  rarely  hear  (6i) 
from  educated  people,  and  have  never 
noticed  (di)  from  them.  As  a  grey- 
beard, I  am  constantly  asked  by  children 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  to  tell  them 
the  "time."  From  them  I  frequently 
hear  (at,  a'z),  and  I  have  heard  the 
last  from  educated  women.  Irishmen 
may  say  .(a'i,  oh'i),  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  analyze  the  sound.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Irishmen  have  a  peculiar 
method  of  "  widening,"  or  enlarging 
the  pharynx,  etc.,  which  gives  a  re- 
markable effect  to  some  vowels.  In- 
dicating this  by  an  inferior  (2),  the  Irish 
sound  appears  to  me  (a3'a).  This  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  locaf  or  individual 
habit,  requiring  considerable  study  to 
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5.     (a'e) — continued. 

ascertain  satisfactorily.  English  singers 
say  (az),  and  in  singing  to  a  long  note 
seem  to  sing  (a-aah-«),  the  chief  stress 


determinate,  but  those  who  have  learned 
Greek  generally  distinguish  two  values, 
high  and  low.  The  high  is  et,  one  of 
the  forms  (Q'I,  ahe,  a'i) ;  the  low  is  e«, 
one  of  the  forms  (az,  di}.  The  words 
eye,  aye  are  now  so  distinguished  (s'i, 
at),  but  the  pun  on  "  the  noes  and  the 
ayes, — the  nose  and  the  eyes,"  suffi- 
ciently shews  that  the  distinction  need 
not  be  insisted  on  now,  as  Shakspere's 
pun  on  J,  eye,  aye  (112,  be),  shews  that 
he  also  heard  them  much  alike.  There 
are  other  diphthongs  approaching  this, 
with  final  (y)  or  (<?),  but  I  have  not 
observed  them  as  varieties  of  (ai)  in 
English,  (/y)  occurs  in  Dutch  heup, 
and  (seh'i)  in  Dutch  lui,  (seh'y)  in 
Dutch  huis  (Danders,  Phys.  d.  Spr. 
pp.  15,  16;  see  also  Land,  op.  cit.), 
correcting  my  appreciation  as  (a'y)  on 
(235,  d).  Observe  the  Norfolk  (/y)  in 
(138,  c).  Diphthongisation  confounds 
originally  perfectly  distinct  vowels. 
When  (i)  once  admits  an  antecedent 
deeper  sound,  we  get  the  series  (/i,  e'i, 
ei,  E'i,  se'i,  £u,  aa*,  aa',  aa),  till  (i)  has 
disappeared.  And  by  varying  (£)  into 
(y)  there  is  a  tendency  to  pass  to  («) 
and  hence  get  into  variants  of  (w), 
while  by  broadening  (a)  to  (a)  we  are 
at  once  brought  into  the  (di,  oh'e,  o'i 
A'I)  series,  which  also  comes  from  (ui, 
<u,  ui,  6i,  6i,  o'i).  All  these  changes, 
actually  observed  in  practice,  are  of 
great  philological  interest.  Their 
proper  bearing  cannot  be  properly  ap- 
preciated without  studying  our  dialectal 
vowel  relations.  Mr.  Bell  has  not 
introduced  an  example  of  the  last  or 
(6i)  series  among  his  key- words.  It  is 
by  no  means  widely  known  in  the  (6i) 
form.  In  older  English  we  had  two 
forms  (ui,  6i).  The  former  regularly 
became  (a'e)  in  the  xvn  th  century,  and 
remains  in  one  or  other  of  the  many 
forms  of  this  diphthong  vulgarly  and 
in  several  dialects.  The  second  gene- 
rally appears  dialectally  as  (6i,  oV,  A'*'), 
but  is  occasionally  assimilated  as  (ae). 
Now  by  a  converse  assimilation,  edu- 
cated English,  orthographically  misled 
no  doubt,  has,  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  reduced  all  the  original  (ui)  set 
of  (d'i)  sounds  to  (o%  A.'i),  which  is 


5.  (d'i) — continued. 
far  worse  than  the  derided  Irish,  or 
provincial  pronunciation  of  i  as  one  of 
this  series,  because  the  educated  pro- 
nunciation is  simply  an  orthographically 
superinduced  mis-pronunciation,  and  the 
other  is  an  organic  development :  yet 
one  is  upheld  and  the  other  ridiculed. 
Educated  ignorance  is  always  absurd. 

(v).  The  buzz  of  (f ).  It  is 
remarkable  that  though  this  sound  is  so 
easy  and  common  in  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  it  should  generally  be 
found  difficult.  The  observations  of 
Merkel  (Phys.  d.  mensch  Spr.  pp.  211- 
12)  shew  that  although  he  knew  (f), 
he  had  no  proper  conception  of  (v}, 
which  Briicke  and  Lepsius  claim  for 
German  w.  He  says :  "  (f )  cannot  as 
such  be  vocalised  or  combined  with 
vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords;  the 
organs  are  obliged,  in  the  attempt,  to 
assume  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween that  of  (ph)  and  that  of  (f),  and 
to  separate  so  far  that  they  can  occa- 
sion no  sensible  noise  (erhebliches 
Gerausch).  When  then  sonant  breath 
is  driven  through  them,  we  hear  a 
sound,  which  is  scarcely  at  all  (fast 
gar  nickt)  distinct  from  (bh),  but  for 
which  the  lips  are  not  exactly  opposed, 
the  under  lip  being  somewhat  retracted 
under  the  upper  lip,"  and  hence  he 
does  not  distinguish  (v)  by  a  separate 
sign.  But  all  Englishmen  can  press 
the  lower  lip  firmly  against  the  upper 
teeth  and  buzz,  that  is,  produce  the 
effect  of  a  mixture  of  vocalised  and 
unvocalised  breath.  The  way  in  which 
(v)  can  shade  into  (bh)  is  remarkable 
(549,  a,  d.  518,  b,  d'}.  With  reference 
to  the  remark  on  Sanscrit  v  on  p.  518, 
the  following  citation  from  Prof.  Whit- 
ney (Atharva-Veda  Prati9akhya,  text, 
translation  and  notes,  New  Haven,  U.  S. , 
1872,  p.  26)  is  important:  "The  Vaj. 
Pr.  .  .  .  defines  the  same  sounds,  [the 
v-  series,  u,  v,~]  as  produced  upon  the 
lip  and  by  the  lip,  and  then  adds  far- 
ther that  in  the  utterance  of  v  the  tips 
of  the  teeth  are  employed :  the  same 
specification  as  to  v  is  made  by  the 
Taitt.  Pr.  (its  commentator  explaining 
that  in  the  utterance  of  that  letter  the 
points  of  the  upper  teeth  are  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  lower  lips).  .  .  The 
descriptions  of  v  given  by  the  two 
Prati9akhyas  of  the  Yajur  Veda,  as 
well  as  that  offered  by  the  Paninean 
scheme  (which  declares  its  organs  of 
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<5.     (v) — continued. 

utterance  to  be  the  teeth  and  lips), 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  at  their 
period  the  v  had  already  generally  lost 
its  original  and  proper  value  as  Eng- 
lish w — as  which  alone  it  has  any  right 
to  be  called  a  semivowel,  and  to  rank 
with  y — and,  doubtless  passing  through, 
the  intermediate  stage  of  the  German 
w,  had  acquired  the  precise  pronuncia- 
tion of  English  v."  That  is,  Prof. 
Whitney  assumes,  the  series  :  1. 
vowel  (u),  with  back  of  tongue 
raised  and  resonant  lip  opening;  2. 
(w),  with  back  of  tongue  raised  and 
non-resonant,  restricted  lip  opening ; 

3.  (bh),  with  back  of  tongue  lowered, 
and  similar  (not  identical)  lip  opening ; 

4.  (v),  with  lower  lip  against  upper 
teeth,  increasing  the  buzz  materially. 
On  making  the  series  (u-w-bh-v)  in  one 
breath,  the  motion  of  the  organs  will 
become  apparent,  and  though  the  sounds 
are  constantly  confused,  yet  it  will  be 
felt  in  the  vibratory  motions  of  the  lips 
themselves  that  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference.  On  9th  July,  1873,  having  an 
opportunity    of    observing    the    pro- 
nunciation of  Mr.   M.  0.  Mookerjey, 
a   native    Bengalee    gentleman,    and 
not  detecting  any  of  the  characteristic 
buzz  of  a  (v),  arising  from  the  division 
of  the  stream  of  air  by  the  teeth,  I 
asked  him  whether  he  actually  touched 
his  teeth,  and  he  said  :  "  very  little." 
Now  (v)  with  faint  dental  contact  is 
scarcely  separable  from   (bh)  without 
any  dental  contact.     Hence  the  misty 
borderland  between  these  two  sounds. 
"  There  is  no  certainty  in  the  accounts 
we  have  of  English  v  and  German  w 
occurring  in  exotic  languages,  for  when 
either  is  mentioned  we  have  no  proof 
that  the  observer  knew  the  difference." 
(Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Analytic  Or- 
thography, art.  462.)     It  came  like  a 
revelation  upon  Mr.  Kovacs,  an  Hun- 
garian, when  he  found  he  had  to  use 
his  teeth  for  English  (v).     I  had  ob- 
served he  had  a  difficulty  with  veal, 
which  from  his  lips  sounded  to  English 
ears    as    (wiil),   being    really    (bhiil). 
"When  he  first  attempted  to  say  (viil),  he 
produced  (bh*dhiil),  making  the  buzz 
by  bringing  his  tongue,  instead  of  his 
lower  lip,  against  the  upper  teeth.     I 
asked  him  to  make  inquiries  among  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  he  assured  me 
that  none  of  them  used  the  teeth  for 
/,  v,  that  is,  all  said  (ph,  bh).     Yet 
Mr.   Kova.cs   had  been  long  enough 
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in  England  to  preach  publicly  in 
English.  And  Lepsius  makes  Magyar 
f,v  =  (f,  v),  and  not  (ph,  bh)  (Stand- 
ard Alphabet,  p.  220).  These  facts 
support  Prof.  Haldeman' s  dictum.  I 
have  seldom  heard  a  German  able  to 
distinguish  (w,  v).  When  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  (whose  r  is  also  uvular)  is  lectur- 
ing, I  find  much  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing words  and  verbs  t  although  he 
has  been  many  years  in  England,  is 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  language, 
and  has  attended  much  to  phonetics. 
Prof.  Haldeman  says  he  can  "distin- 
guish across  a  room,  whether  a  speaker 
of  German  uses  the  German  w  or  Eng- 
lish v,  provided  the  voice  is  familiar" 
(Anal.  Orth.,  p.  93,  n.).  See  about  the 
German  professor  (1093,  be}.  In  Dutch 
v,  w  both  occur.  Dr,  Gehle  seemed  to 
pronounce  u,  v,  w  as  (yy,  vee,  bhee). 
Land  (ibid.  p.  30)  says  Dutch  "/and 
v  are  not  formed  with  both  lips,  but 
with  the  under  lip  and  upper  teeth,  and 
have  consequently  a  peculiar  character 
for  the  ear,  and  for  both  reasons  should 
be  separated  from  the  p-  series.  The 
explosive  consonant"  —Slag consonant, 
implying  a  perfect  closure  of  the  oral 
passage,  a  species  of  b,  palaeotype  (B), 
— "formed  in  the  same  place,  is  our 
usual  w  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable, 
also  usual  in  High  German  (ook  in  't 
Hoogduitsch  gebruikelijk],  and  is  con- 
sequently distinguished  from  the  next- 
mentioned  labial  w  both  by  its  place 
and  mode  of  articulation.  The  Dutch 
language  possesses,  as  well  as  the 
English,  a  murmuring  or  buzzing 
(ruischend}  w,  which  is  nothing  but  u 
with  a  stronger  closure  (sterkere  ver- 
naauwing}  than  the  vowel.  The  sound 
occurs  exclusively  after  a  u,  Jiuwen,  that 
is,  hiiu-wen,  rouwen  =  rolu-wen,  eeuwen 
=  ehtwen"  =  (iiy'u-wen,  ro'u'wen, 
e'u-w^n)  apparently,  "  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  our  usual  w  in 
wat,  wil.  A  low  (platte)  pronun- 
ciation only  knows  the  labio-dental 
w."  Now  this  explosive  (B)  is  Briicke's 
theoretical  bz,  see  (4,  a),  described 
as  having  the  closure  (Verschluss) 
effected,  not  as  in  the  usual  p  with 
both  lips,  but  with  the  under  lip  and 
upper  teeth  (Grundziige,  p.  34),  and 
Brlicke  (ibid.}  makes  German  w  =  (v). 
Hence,  Land's  definition  having  puzzled 
me,  I  applied  to  Prof.  Donders,  who  in 
a  private  letter,  dated  llth  Nov.  1872, 
says  :  "  Dutch  v  and  /  agree  perfectly 
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with  English  v  and/,"  which  English- 
men are  accustomed  to  consider  identi- 
cal with  French  v  and  /,  and  hence 
what  follows  is  puzzling  :  "In  French 
v  I  think  I  perceive  a  little  approxima- 
tion to  German  w ;  the  lips  perhaps 
approach  one  another  rather  more,  and 
the  upper  teeth  do  not  so  determinately 
rest  on  the  lip  (in  de  Fransche  v  meen  ik 
eene  kleine  toenadering  tot  de  Duitsche 
w  te  herkennen :  de  lippen  naderen 
elkander  misschien  lets  meer,  en  niet 
zoo  bepaaldt  rusten  de  tanden  der 
opperkaak  op  de  lippen).  Our  w 
agrees  exactly  with  the  German.  At 
the  end  of  words  in  m;w,  leeuw,  the  u 
makes  it  approach  nearer  to  English  w. 
....  I  have  been  as  much  surprised 
as  yourself  at  Land's  opinion  that  w 
can  be  the  labio-dental  explodent.  At 
the  conclusion  he  seems  to  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the  low  (platte)  pronunciation. 
But  I  have  not  met  with  it,  even  there. 
I  doubt  whether  this  labio-dental  ex- 
plodent occurs  at  all.  When  inten- 
tionally (met  opzet)  used,  it  sounds  to 
me  like  an  impure  (onzuiver']  b  or  p." 
We  have  here  a  clear  distinction  between 
(f,  v,  bh,  w,  u),  as  all  occurring  in  one 
and  the  same  language,  by  au  observer 
of  European  reputation. 

While  this  page  was  passing  through 
the  press,  I  had  the  interview  already 
mentioned  with  Mr.  Gupta  (1096,  a}. 
I  was  particularly  anxious  to  ascertain 
his  views  respecting  Sanscrit  v.  He 
made  decidedly  an  English  (v)  with  a 
faint  pressure  of  the  lower  lip  against 
the  teeth,  and  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  a  v  sound  could  be  otherwise  pro- 
duced. On  my  pronouncing  to  him 
first  (vii,  vee,  vaa,  voo,  vuu),  and  next 
(bhii,  bhee,  bhaa,  bhoo,  bhuu),  the  first 
with  faint  and  the  second  with  strong 
buzz,  so  as  to  imitate  the  first,  as  a 
strong  (bh)  buzz  is  generally  much 
weaker  than  any  (v)  buzz,  he  decidedly 
recognized  the  former  and  not  the 
latter  for  the  Sanscrit  sound.  But  then 
came  two  curious  pieces  of  information, 
first  that  Sanscrit  v  after  a  consonant 
is  always  called  (w),  and  secondly,  that 
in  Bengalee  (b)  is  said  for  both  b  and  v 
Sanscrit.  The  manner,  however,  in 
which  he  pronounced  v  and  y  after  con- 
sonants gave,  to  my  ear,  the  effect  of 
stressless  (u,  i)  dipthongising  with  the 
following  vowel,  as  (anusuaara),  rather 
than  (anuswaara).  Instead  then  of  an 
interchange  of  (v,  w),  there  w;  s,  to  me 
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(and  I  am  anxious  to  express  this  as  an 
individual  opinion,  which  it  would  re- 
quire very  much  longer  and  more  varied 
experience  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  a 
conviction),  rather  a  reversion  to  the 
original  vowel  (u).  We  have  already 
seen  the  great  difficulties  in  separating 
(u,  w),  supra  No.  1,  and  we  shall  have 
several  occasions  again  to  refer  to  the 
effects  of  (u),  both  on  a  preceding  and 
following  consonant,  which  appear  to 
me  identical  in  nature  with  those  of 
(i)  and  (y),  see  No.  9,  below,  and  §  2, 
No.  6,  iv.  The  controversy  is  not 
likely  to  be  readily  settled.  England, 
possessing  (w,  j),  will  use  them  for 
both  consonants  and  stressless  diph- 
thongising vowels.  Germany,  possess- 
ing (bh,  j)  or  (v,  j),  will  only  use  the 
latter  ( «r)  in  this  way,  leaving  the  vowel 
(u)  for  the  former.  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  having  only  vowels,  will  naturally 
use  them  only.  Spanish  (bh)  is  always 
thought  of  as  (b),  and  hence  would  not 
be  used.  We  thus  get  English  Jcwa  hya, 
German  kua,  kja,  French  koua  kia, 
Italian  and  Spanish  km,  kia,  for  the 
same  sounds  (kua  kia),  or  many  shades 
of  sounds  up  to  (kwa  kja).  Initially 
Spaniards  use  hua  and  Italians  ua. 
But  I  hope  that  attention  will  be 
directed  beyond  national  habits  of 
writing  or  speaking,  and  real  usages 
will  be  ultimately  determined.  It  is 
to  me  probable  that  there  will  be  thus 
discovered  an  unconsciously  simul- 
taneous usage  of  (kua  kwa  kwa,  kia 
kja  kja),  with  perhaps  intermediate 
forms,  and  a  gradation  of  (wa  bha  va, 
ja  gjha),  passing  imperceptibly  into 
each  other  through  different  degrees  of 
consonantal  buzz.  As  a  mere  practical 
rule  (ua  ia)  is  convenient,  till  the  forms 
(u-u,  i-i),  indistinguishable  from  (uu, 
ii),  would  have  to  be  reached  on  the 
one  hand,  and  (vu,  gjhi)  on  the  other. 
The  Bengalee  confusion  of  v,  b,  Sanscrit, 
seems  almost  to,  negative  the  ex- 
istence of  the  (v)  pronunciation  of 
Sanscrit  v,  before  the  Bengalee  variety 
arose.  Confusions  of  (b,  v)  seem  to 
occur  in  English  dialects,  but  are  very 
rare ;  (b,  bh)  are  often  confused,  as 
in  Spanish,  German,  Hebrew ;  the  con- 
fusion of  (b,  w)  is  quite  possible,  but 
not  so  easy.  The  Bengalee  custom, 
therefore,  to  me  seems  to  indicate  an 
original  (bh)  rather  than  (w)  consonant, 
at  the  time  the  Devanagari  alphabet- 
was  invented.  The  use  of  pre- alpha- 
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betic  stressless  diphthongising  (u-)  I 
consider  highly  probahle.  The  wide 
philological  bearing  of  this  distinction 
must  excuse  the  length  of  these  remarks. 

(fa'tv).  For  the  synthesis,  the 
initial  (f )  hiss  is  short,  and  the  voice 
does  not  begin  till  it  finishes,  so  that 
(fve'a'v)  is  not  heard.  This  must  be 
clearly  understood,  as  we  have  (szii)  in 
German  for  sie,  usually  received  as  (zii) ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  in  whip,  some 
hear  (whwa'p).  It  is  not  the  English 
habit  in  any  words  beginning  with 
(f,  th,  s,  sh)  to  interpose  (v,  dh,  z,  zh) 
by  prematurely  laying  on  the  voice,  or 
before  the  latter  to  emit  a  whisper  by 
beginning  with  an  open  glottis,  and 
thus  deferring  the  laying  on  of  the  voice. 
Although  it  is  possible  that  initial  (v, 
z)  may  have  been  generated  from  (f,  s) 
in  Somersetshire,  and  previously  in 
Dan  Michel's  dialect,  by  some  such 
anticipation  of  the  voice,  followed 
afterwards  by  omission  of  the  hiss 
(which  of  course  was  never  written 
when  the  buzz  was  apparent),  yet,  as  a 
rule,  Englishmen  avoid  all  deferred  or 
premature  laying  on  of  voice,  resulting 
from  the  open  or  closed  glottis,  and  in 
this  respect  differ  from  German.  "We 
never  intentionally  say  (rhrii,  Iblii, 
mhmii,  nhnii),  although  we  have  seen 
that  Cooper  (544,  d]  and  Lediard 
(1046,  «')  conceived  that  knee  was 
called  (nhnii),  and  shall  find  a  trace  of 
this  remaining  in  the  Cumberland  dialect. 
This  makes  (whwii,  jhjii)  suspicious. 
On  the  whole  of  this  subject  see  No. 
14  below.  The  case  is,  however,  very 
different  with  final  (v,  z,  dh,  zh).  The 
prolongation  of  the  buzz  is  apparently 
disagreeable  to  our  organs,  and  hence 
we  drop  the  voice  before  separating 
them,  thus  merging  the  buzz  into  a 
hiss  unless  a  vowel  follows,  on  to 
which  the  voice  can  be  continued,  or  a 
consonant,  which  naturally  shortens  the 
preceding  one.  Thus  in  (fa'av)  the 
voice  begins  at  the  moment  the  hiss  of 
(f )  ceases,  and  before  the  position  for 
(9)  is  fully  assumed,  it  glides  on  to  (a), 
glides  off  (a)  on  to  (t),  glides  from  (i) 
on  to  (v),  continues  through  (v),  and 
then,  if  the  word  is  final,  ceases,  by 
the  opening  of  the  glottis  before  the 
(v)  position  is  changed,  producing 
(f),  thus  (fa'e'vf  ).  A  following  vowel, 
asinflve  and  six  (fa'a'v-'Bn-szks),  pre- 
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vents  this,  but  does  not  shorten  the 
length  of  (v),  and  the  voice  glides  on  to 
the  (e).  A  following  voiced  consonant, 
as  Jive  loaves  (fa'e'v  loovzs),  shortens  the 
buzz,  and  there  is  no  glide  of  the  voice, 
as  that  would  give  an  additional  sylla- 
ble, (fae'v'loovzs).  A  voiceless  conso- 
nant, as  five  shillings  (fa'i'v  shrh'qzs), 
does  not  introduce  an  (f),  or  change  (v) 
into  (f).  The  voice  ceases  at  the  (v), 
spoken  very  shortly,  and  the  hiss 
begins  at  (sh),  so  that  there  is  a  clear 
discontinuity,  and  no  Englishman  feels 
a  difficulty  in  what  is  to  a  German  or 
Dutchman  nearly  insuperable.  The 
extremely  different  habits  of  different 
nations  in  the  change  of  voiced  to 
voiceless  forms,  and  conversely,  and  the 
systematic  way  in  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  ignored,  although  forced 
on  the  attention  of  comparative  philo- 
logists by  the  Sanscrit  distinctions  of 
pada  and  sanhita  texts,  give  much 
linguistic  importance  to  such  "observa- 
tions, minute  as  they  may  appear.  See 
the  Dutch  custom  in  No.  9,  (b). 

6.   SIX,   (sfo.) 

(s).  The  hisses  with  central 
passage  are  so  various  in  character  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  They  seem  to  form  two  groups : 
(s)  in  which  the  tongue  is  more  forward 
and  the  back  of  the  tongue  not  hollowed, 
and  (sh)  in  which  the  tongue  is  more 
retracted  and  the  back  is  hollowed. 
This  general  difference  is  best  felt  on 
taking  some  common  words  containing 
(s)  or  (sh)  or  both,  as  swiss,  swish, 
swishes,  wishes,  session,  sash,  slush, 
(sw«s,  swt'sh,  swrshezs,  wrshezs,  se-shen, 
ssesh,  slash),  and  interchanging  (s,  sh) 
as  (shwz'sh,  shwz's,  shwf  shesh,  shwrsesh, 
wi  sesh,  she's^n,  shaes,  shlas).  "We  may 
also  pronounce  them  in  immediate 
succession,  as  (poze'ssh^n)  possession, 
properly  (poze'shtm).  Try  also  to  say 
(s-shii,  s-shaa,  s-shuu),  which  are  easy, 
and  (sh-sii,  sh-saa,  sh-suu),  which  are 
difficult,  at  least  to  my  organs.  Now, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  any  variety  of 
the  forward  (s)  and  any  variety  of  the 
backward  (sh)  would  be  intelligible  in 
English,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
naturally  know  much  about  the  varieties. 
I  think  however  that  (s,  sh)  and  (js,  xsh), 
written  (;s,  ^sh)  on  (800,  b'),  are  really 
kept  apart  If  we  say  gas,  cats,  con* 
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tinuing  the  *  sharply,  and  being  very 
careful  to  keep  its  position  in  cats, 
I  think  we  hear  (gsesss,  ka3txsxsxs),  and 
after  a  little  practice  we  may  even  say 
(k8ets),  which  will  not  rhyme  to  (gses). 
This  will  he  more  distinct  when  we  say 
(ka3xtxs),  the  tip  of  the  tongue  then 
coming  very  close  indeed  to  the  hack 
of  the  front  teeth,  while  in  (kset^s) 
it  is  behind  the  back  of  the  upper 
gum  (1096,  c),  and  in  (gaas)  it  may  lie 
behind  and  between  the  teeth,  or 
really  press  against  the  lower  gums, 
the  hiss  being  between  the  hard  palate 
and  the  middle  of  the  tongue.  If  we 
hiss  a  tune,  without  quite  whistling, 
with  the  lips  open,  producing  the  differ- 
ence of  pitch  by  the  mere  motion  of  the 
tongue,  we  shall  find  great  varieties  in 
the  position  of  the  tongue,  and  that  the 
pitch  is  highest  when  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  forward  and  near  the  gums. 
"We  shall  find  also  that  the  tongue  can 
be  retracted  considerably  without  de- 
stroying the  (s)  effect,  provided  the 
breath  be  not  allowed  to  resound  in  the 
hollow  behind  the  tongue,  which  imme- 
diately produces  the  effect  of  (sh) ,  and 
that  the  central  aperture  be  not  checked 
or  divided,  the  former  giving  (t)  and 
the  latter  a  lisp,  nearly  (th).  I  think 
there  has  been  some  error  about  the 
Spanish  z  on  (802,  d.  4,  ab},  and  that  it 
is  not  (As),  as  there  stated,  and  as  Mr. 
Melville  Bell,  who  has  been  in  Spain, 
makes  it  (Visible  Speech,  p.  93) ;  but 
that  it  is  (s§),  using  (§)  as  on  (11,  dc), 
that  is,  a  divided  (s),  with  perhaps  only 
a  slight  central  check,  produced  by 
bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  very 
gently  against  the  gum.  In  this  case 
the  buzz  would  be  (z§).  Prince  Louis 
Lucien  Bonaparte  says  that  the  true 
Castillian  s  is  the  Basque  s  ;  and  as  he 
pronounced  this  s  to  me,  it  sounded  like  a 
retracted  (,s)  with  a  rattle  of  moisture. 
The  Andalusian  s  is,  he  says,  perfect. 
The  (s)  sound  of  c,  z  is  not  acknowledged 
in  Spain  (802,  d]  at  all,  although  heard 
in  Spanish  America.  See  further  in 
No.  10,  (sh). 

Note  also  the  drunken  tendency  to 
confuse  (s)  with  (sh)  in  England,  clearly 
indicating  the  greater  ease  of  (sh)  to 
organs  which  can  produce  it  at  all.  To 
an  Icelander,  Welshman,  Dutchman, 
Spaniard,  Greek,  (sh)  presents  great 
difficulties.  Note  in  upper  German, 
the  parent  of  the  literary  high  German, 
not  only  the  tendency  to  initial  (shp, 
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sht,)  where  (sp,  st)  only  are  written,  as 
well  as  the  spoken  and  written  (shl, 
shr,  shm,  shn,  shbh),  but  the  final 
(-sht,)  written  -st,  which  constantly 
crops  up  in  vulgar  German,  and  is 
almost  as  great  a  social  sin  in  Germany 
as  a  "  dropped  aitch "  in  England. 
Note  also  that  in  English  (shl,  shm, 
shn,  shw)  do  not  occur,  although  (si, 
sm,  sn,  sw)  are  common,  and  that  (shr-) 
offers  difficulties  to  many  English 
speakers,  notably  at  /SVewsbury  in  SVop- 
shire.  Note  also  that  sp-,  st-,  are  lazily 
pronounced  (shp-,  sht-)  by  Neapoli- 
tans. Note  that  (sh)  seems  to  be  a 
derived  sound  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  although  existing  in  Sanscrit, 
but  is  frequent  in  Slavonic  languages. 
In  Hungarian  (sh)  is  so  much  commoner 
than  (s),  that  the  simple  s  is  used  for 
(sh),  and  the  combination  sz  for  (s) ; 
while  z,  zs  are  (z,  zh).  The  (zh)  is  a 
very  rare  form  in  Europe,  and  has  been 
only  recently  developed  in  English.  In 
Bengalee  all  three  Sanscrit  letters,  p, 
sh,  s,  are  confused  in  reading  as  (sh), 
while  in  vulgar  speech  simple  (H)  is 
used  for  (s),  so  that,  strangely  enough, 
this  dialect  has  no  (s)  at  all. 

(«').  See  No.  3  (ii).  No  Eng- 
lishman naturally  says  (siks) ;  it  would 
sound  to  him  like  (siiks)  seeks ;  and  few 
are  able  to  produce  the  sound  without 
much  practice.  It  is  best  reached  by 
pronouncing  seek,  teat,  peep  with 
great  rapidity.  This  (i]  is  the  touch- 
stone of  foreigners,  especially  of  Ro- 
mance nations.  It  occurs  in  Icelandic 
(544,  c),  and  is  often  heard  in  the  North 
of  Germany.  In  Holland  short  i  seems 
to  have  passed  quite  into  (e),  see  Land 
(ibid.  p.  17),  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
Scotland. 

(k).  The  back  of  the  tongue 
is  very  nearly  in  the  (u)  position,  but 
rises  so  as  to  close  the  passage.  It  is 
not  at  all  in  the  (i)  or  (y)  position,  but 
if  an  (aa)  follows  in  English,  many 
speakers  habitually  raise  the  tongue 
to  the  (i)  instead  of  the  (u)  position, 
producing  (k),  almost  (k*j),  see  (205, «). 
This  sound  is  still  much  heard  in  cart, 
quart,  sky,  kind,  etc.,  but  is  antiquated 
(600,  d.  206,  c}.  There  is  not  the  same 
tendency  when  (i,«)  follow  or  precede. 
This  insertion  of  (i)  before  an  (a)  sound 
is  very  prevalent  dialectally.  See  the 
theory  in  §  2,  No.  6,  iv. 
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6.     (stks). 

(s^ks).  Keep  the  hiss  (s)  quite 
clear  of  the  voice,  begin  the  voice  the 
instant  that  the  (s)  hiss  ceases,  glide  on 
to  (0,  and  dwelling  very  briefly  on  the 
vowel  (its  extreme  shortness  is  charac- 
teristic), glide  rapidly  on  to  the  (k),  so 
as  to  shut  off  the  voice  with  a  kind  of 
thump,  opening  the  glottis  at  the  same 
time,  but  allow  no  pause,  and  glide  on 
to  the  hiss  of  (s)  immediately.  The 
glides  from  (t)  to  (k)  and  (k)  to  (s), 
make  the  kind  of  check  audible,  and 
distinguish  (s«ks)  clearly  from  (sets, 
sips).  It  is  quite  possible,  but  not 
customary  in  English,  to  make  (ks) 
initial,  Xerxes  being  (Zik)siiz),  not 
(Ksj;ksiis).  Similarly  (ps,  ts)  never 
begin  syllables  in  English,  except  by  a 
glide,  thus  (praxis}  gives  (prarkss's),  in 
which  (k)  has  one  glide  from  (ffi)  and 
another  on  to  (s),  the  syllable  dividing 
between  them. 

7.  SEVEN,  Bell's  (BE- vim), 
my  (se-v'n). 

(s).  See  No.  6,  (s). 

(e,  E).  These  vowels  differ  in 
the  height  of  the  tongue.  Mr.  M. 
Bell  determined  my  pronunciation 
(106,  a)  to  be  (e),  and  considered  it 
abnormally  high,  believing  the  usual 
sound  to  be  (E).  Mr.  Murray  has  the 
same  opinion.  Both  agree  that  my  (e) 
is  the  sound  in  fair  (feei),  and  that  it 
differs  from  fail  (feel),  any  presumed 
diphthongal  character  of  the  latter 
being  disregarded,  as  (t)  does  from  (i). 
Mr.  BeU  gives  ell  as  (E!)  English,  (a'1) 
Scotch,  and  makes  French  VW  =  (VEA). 
The  latter  to  my  ear  is  nearer  (va3A), 
but  the  French  have  no  (ee),  and  hence 
(E)  is  their  nearest  non-nasal.  It  is 
possible  or  even  probable  that  my  ear 
is  deceived  by  my  own  practice,  but  I 
certainly  know,  from  long  residence  in 
the  countries,  the  German  a  in  sprache 
(shprEE'/che),  the  Italian  e  aperto  in 
tone  (bB-ne),  the  French  e  in  bete  (bEEt) 
and  occasionally  (bEt),  and  all  these 
sounds  appear  to  me  much  deeper, than 
any  usually  uttered  by  educated  Southern 
Englishmen.  Since  the  difference  was 
pointed  out,  I  have  paid  much  attention 
to  such  speakers,  and  my  own  im- 
pression is  that  (e)  is  much  commoner 
than  £E).  I  certainly  occasionally 
recognize  (E),  but  it  always  strikes  me 
as  unpleasant.  The  three  sounds  (e,  e, 


7.     (e,  E) — continued. 

E)  form  a  series,  and  if  the  usual 
English  e  short  is  deeper  than  my  (e), 
it  is  not  so  deep  as  the  foreign  sounds 
just  descrjbed.  Mr.  Murray  (Dialects 
of  S.  Scotland,  pp.  106,  note  2,  and 
239)  has  felt  obliged  to  introduce  new 
signs,  for  which  he  uses  acute  and  grave 
accents  (d  e,  e  e),  but  as  the  acute  ac- 
cent has  been  used  in  palaeotype  to  mark 
the  element  under  force  in  diphthongs 
as  (ui,  ui),  some  other  notation  is  re- 
quisite. Mr.  M.  Bell  (Vis.  Sp.  p.  77), 
after  describing  his  36  vowels,  says, 
"  Other  faintly  different  shades  of  vowel 
sound  are  possible;  as  for  instance, 
from  giving  a  greater  or  less  than  the 
ordinary  or  symmetrical  degree  of  lip 
modification.  Even  these  delicate 
varieties  may  be  perfectly  expressed  by 
the  modifiers  [as  a  certain  set  of  Mr. 
Bell's  symbols  are  called,  because  they 
1  modify '  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  to 
which  they  are  subjoined,  the  four  prin- 
cipal 'modifiers'  being  called]  'close,' 
'  open,' '  inner,' '  outer,'  or  by  the '  linked ' 
symbols ;  but  such'compound  letters  can 
never  be  required  in  the  writing  of  lan- 
guages, except  to  show  the  curiously 
minute  accuracy  with  which  these  plastic 
physiological  symbols  may  be  applied." 
Mr.  Bell  (ibid.  p.  55)  had  defined  his 
'close'  and  'open'  signs,  which  are 
those  on  p.  15  supra,  col.  9,  lines  /,  mt 
as  follows :  "  The  sign  of  '  closeness  ' 
applied  to  any  of  the  preceding  con- 
sonants denotes  a  narrower  aperture, 
with  increased  sharpness  of  sibilation 
and  percussiveness  on  leaving  the 
configuration ;  and  the  sign  of  '  open- 
ness* denotes  a  widened  aperture  with 
consequent  dullness  of  sibilation  and 
lessened  percussion.  Thus  in  form- 
ing (ph)  with  'closeness'  a  mere 
thread  of  breath  issues  through  the 
narrow  crevice  between  the  lips — as  in 
blowing  to  cool ;  and  in  forming  (ph) 
[with  '  openness ']  the  breath  flows 
through  the  wide  orifice  with  the  effect 
of  a  sigh  on  the  lips.  The  latter  effect 
is  interjectionally  expressive  of  faint- 
ness  or  want  of  air."  Mr.  Bell  identi- 
fied my  (.)  and  („)  with  his  signs  of 
'  closeness '  and  'openness'  respectively; 
but  1  meant  and  used  them  for  signs  of 
increased  and  diminished  force,  inde- 
pendently of  aperture :  and  hence  the 
transcription  of  his  signs  on  p.  15, 
column  9,  lines  I  and  m,  by  my  (.)  and 
(,,),is  incorrect.  The ' inner ' and  'outer ' 
or  the  signs  on  supra  p.  15,  col.  9,  lines 
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7 .     (e,  E)  — continued. 

i,  &,  are  those  formerly  expressed  by 
(1  (•),  and  now  by  (,,). 

The  lip  modifications  of  the  vowels  will 
be  considered  in  No.  11  (A A).  But  the 
lingual  modifications,  '  higher '  and 
'  lower,'  consisting  principally  in  raising 
or  lowering  the  tongue,  seem  to  be 
most  graphically  expressed  by  superior 
and  inferior  figures,  as  (e1,  e,  e^.  If 
more  degrees  are  considered  necessary, 
it  will  be  better  to  write  (e1,  e11,  e1)1) 
rather  than  (e1,  e2,  e3)  as  the  superior 
(2,3)  may  be  required  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  signs  l  l  may  also  be  con- 
veniently used  for  Mr.  Bell's  '  closeness ' 
and  '  openness '  generally,  which  may 
now  be  combined  with  the  signs  of 
force,  thus  his  close  (ph)  will  be  (.phl), 
when  the  breath  issues  forcibly  through 
a  narrow  crevice  formed  by  raising  the 
underlip,  and  (,,phl),  when  it  issues 
feebly ;  while  (.pl^  j^b^)  indicate  great 
and  small  force  of  issue  through  a  wide 
opening,  formed  by  depressing  the 
underlip. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  other 
modifications,  which  would  render  in- 
telligible such  signs,  as :  (,e)  the  tongue 
drawn  more  back  for  '  inner '  (e),  and 
(xe)  the  tongue  further  advanced  for 
'outer*  (e),  or  (e2)  more  hollo wness  at 
the  back  of  the  tongue  for  '  hollow ' 
(e),  (e2)  greater  widening  of  the  tbroat 
for  '  guttural '  (e),  as  was  already  sug- 
gested for  tbe  Irish  modification  of 
vowels  (1100,  d'),  where  the  (22)  in- 
dicate "secondary"  kinds  of  "widen- 
ing," in  addition  to  those  of  Mr.  Bell, 
(2)  between  the  tongue  and  pharynx, 
(2)  in  the  pharynx  only ;  and  in  com- 
paring different  dialects  other  signs 
may  be  necessary.  It  is  also  often 
difficult  to  say  which  of  two  vowels 
any  new  vowel  sound  which  an  ob- 
server may  happen  to  note,  and  de- 
sires to  symbolize,  most  resembles,  and 
here  we  may  resort  to  superior  letters, 
as  (ei),  meaning  "the  sound  seems  to 
me  most  like  (e),  but  I  sometimes  hear 
it  approach  to  (*'),  and  suppose  it  may 
be  some  '  intermediate '  sound,  which  1 
cannot  as  yet  determine  further  than  by 
considering  it  as  an  (e)  verging  towards 
(i),  and  hence  should  prefer  noting  as 
(e),"  whereas  (ie]  would  give  the  pre- 
ference to  (i}.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
are  merely  temporary  signs,  but  they  are 
useful  in  interpreting  vague,  or  written 
accounts  of  '  intermediate '  sounds,  and, 
as  such,  will  be  hereafter  employed  in 
rendering  Mr.  Smart's  symbols. 


7.     (e,  E)  —  continued. 
Using  a  superior  (*)  and  inferior  (:) 
for  Mr.  Murray's  acute  and  grave,  we 
may  read  his  note  thus  (ibid.  p.  106): 
"  As  pronounced  in  the  South  of  Scot- 
land, it  [the  vowel  in  sail,  say]  is  cer- 
tainly opener  than  the  French  or  Eng- 
lish at  (e}.     But  it  is  nearer  to  this  (e) 
than  to  any  other  of  the   six  front 
vowels   (i  i,  e  e,  se>  E).     A  long  and 
careful  observation   of  the  sounds  of 
English  and  Scottish  dialects,  and  col- 
lation with  those  of  the  Standard  Eng- 
lish, has  convinced  me  that,  in  order 
to  shew  their  precise  values  and  rela- 
tions, it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  more  minute  division   of  the  vowel 
scale  "  than  in  Visible  Speech  (supra 
p.    15).      Then,  accepting  the  above 
Dotation  for  higher  and  lower  or  closer 
and  opener,  he  says :  "  The  Eng.  at  in 
w«»'t  being  then  (e),  the  South  So.  would 
be  (tfj) ;  the  close  sound  common  in 
Edinburgh  would  be  (e1}.     The  S.  Se. 
sound    in    br«?#<?    would    probably  be 
rather  (e'1')  than  (z'),  as  we  are  obliged 
to  make  it  when  only  using  the  three 
vowels.     The  Sc.  y  in  hyll,  bj/t,  would 
probably  be  (e1)  rather  than  (e),  ex- 
plaining how  the  diphthong  ey  (ei)  seems 
closer  than  aiy  (ei),  which  it  ought  not  to 
be  if  y  in  byt  (bet)  were  the  exact 
'wide'  of  at  in  bait.      In  the  round 
[labialised]  vowels  also,  the  very  close  o 
used  inEdmburgh,which,  compared  with 
my  o,  seems  almost  (u),  would  probably 
be  (o1),  and  the  South  Sc.  uo  might 
be   (d1')    rather  than   (&').      It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  no  single  language 
or  dialect  does   ever  in  practical  use 
distinguish    such    fine    shades  ;     few 
idioms  even   find  the  three  positions 
distinct  enough ;    none   certainly   dis- 
tinguish the  six  sounds  formed  by  the 
'  primaries '   and  '  wides '  of  any  series 
(except  as  accidental  varieties  due  to 
the  character  of  the  following  conso- 
nant, or  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
accent — never   to    distinguish  words). 
It  is  only  in  comparing  different  lan- 
guages or  dialects  that  we  find  the 
exact  quality  given  to  particular  vowels 
in  one,  intermediate  between   certain 
vowels  in  another,  the  one  set  of  sounds 
grouping  themselves,  so  to  say,  along- 
side of  and  around,  but  not  quite  coin- 
ciding with  the  other  set."     I  quote 
these  words  to  fully  endorse  them,  and 
again  shew  the  difficulty  of  phonetic 
writing.     In  particular  the  deeper  (u), 
which  may  be  (u)  with  an  (o)  position 
of  the  lips,  or  (u0)  as  we  shall  write, 
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7-     (e,  E)—  continued. 

or  an  (0)  with  a  higher  tongue,  that  is 
(o1),  is  a  sound  fully  appreciated  hy 
northern  dialectal  speakers  as  distinct 
from  («),  and  sounds  to  my  ears  much 
more  distinct  from  it,  than  (E,  a)  from 
(e,  a). 

To  return  to  (e,  e,  E).  If  any  of  those 
English  speakers  whom  I  hear  say  (e) 
do  really  take  a  '  lower '  sound,  it  is 
rather  (e^  than  (E)  ;  or  if  they  are  con- 
sidered to  take  (e^,  then  the  foreign 
sound  is  (EX)  or  even  (EU).  Prince 
L.  L.  Bonaparte  separates  the  very  open 
e  of  some  French  grammarians  in  acces, 
from  the  Italian  e  aperto,  and  makes  it 
the  '  wide '  of  the  latter.  He  identifies 
(E)  with  the  Italian  sound,  but  not  (se) 
with  the  French  sound,  so  that  (E^ 
would  he  the  more  correct  represen- 
tative of  the  latter.  The  distinc- 
tion of  three  (e)-  sounds,  (e,  e,  E)  I 
find  convenient,  and  I  generally  use  (e) 
when  I  cannot  satisfactorily  determine 
the  sound  to  he  (e)  or  (E),  that  is  (e) 
may  often  he  considered  as  (e*)  or  (eE). 
I  think  the  tendency  of  educated  pro- 
nunciation, which  affects  thinness,  is 
towards  (e)  rather  than  (E),  and  I 
should  put  down  (e)  as  the  regular 
Spanish  and  Welsh  pronunciations  of 
«,  neither  language  having  apparently 
(e,  E).  In  Italian,  (e)  is  replaced  by  (e, 
E)  ;  but  I  consider  (e)  to  have  been  the 
old  Latin  e,  though  the  Latin  <z  may 
have  been  (EE).  In  French  I  think 
the  open  e  is  rather  (e)  than  (E),  except 
under  force  or  emphasis,  when,  as  just 
shewn,  (E:)  may  occur,  but  (E)  is  always 
the  intention.  The  substitution  of  (e) 
for  (E)  is  like  that  of  (ah)  for  (a),  which 
is  also  going  on  in  the  Paris  of  to-day. 
In  the  French  conjunction  et,  now 
always  («),  the  vowel  was  once  (E),  a 
sound  now  reserved  for  est. 


(v).     See  Kb.  5,  (v). 

('n).  For  the  simple  (n)  see  No. 
1,  (n).  Initial  n  is  seldom  lengthened, 
though  some  will  say  (nnnoo)  for  a 
dubious  negative.  When  (n)  forms  a 
syllable  by  itself  Mr.  Bell  considers  it 
to  be  lengthened,  and  writes  (nn).  I 
prefer  to  write  ('n),  and  similai'ly 
('1,  'm) ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
('a),  as  (.1)  when  not  following  a  vowel 
necessarily  forms  a  syllable.  But  seven 
can  be  pronounced  in  one  syllable  (sevn), 


7.     ( 'n)  —continued. 

and  is  often  so  reckoned.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  usual.  Hence  I  write 
(se'v'n).  Orthoepists  are  much  divided 
as  to  how  far  the  use  of  syllabic 
('1,  'm,  'n)  is  '  admissible.'  In  practice 
it  is  seldom  that  they  are  accurately 
distinguished  from  (el,  •em,  im),  as  in 
principal,  principle,  both  often  called 
(prfnsz'p'l).  The  tendency  is  clear 
towards  syllabic  ('1,  'm,  'n),  hut  there 
is  much  'educated'  or  rather  'ortho- 
graphic' resistance.  Notwithstanding 
ags.yfl,  clergymen  insist  on  (irv*l),  and 
even  say  (de-vz'l),  see  (81,  d"),  which  we 
find  Bp.  Wilkins  using  (998,  c).  We 
have,  however,  seen  the  effect  of  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Grill's  "docti  interdum." 
At  present  it  is  '  safest '  for  those  who 
have  not  an  acknowledged  literary  or 
social  position  to  use  a  vowel,  as  (el, 
•em,  •en),  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
have  the  clear  vowels  (eel,  sem,  sen ;  el, 
em,  en),  which  have  a  pedantic,  puristic 
effect,  and  can  be  at  most  endured  in 
public  speaking  from  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinctly audible,  never  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. See  the  remarks  of  Prof. 
Haldeman,  prefixed  to  the  account  of 
his  pronunciation,  below  in  this  section. 

(seVn).  The  glides  from  (s)  to 
(v)  are  as  in  (fa'av).  But  (v)  glides  on 
to  vocal  (n),  so  that  in  all  cases  there  is 
a  transitional  vowel-sound  heard  bet  ween 
the  buzz  (v)  and  the  nasal  resonance 
(n). 

8.  EIGHT,  Bell's  (e'it),  my 
(eei). 

(ee).  "We  now  come  to  a  hotly- 
disputed  point  of  English  pronuncia- 
tion. I  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Bell  as 
to  the  habit  of  educated  southern  Eng- 
lishmen. The  diphthong  (e'i),  or  rather 
(ei)  and  even  (se'z),  I  have  heard,  and 
especially  from  Essex  people,  but 
certainly  the  compression  of  the  first 
element  is  unusual,  and  at  most  (eei) 
can  be  insisted  on.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  this  diphthongal  pro- 
nunciation frequently.  See  (57,  d. 
74,  b.  106,  a.  191,  a.  234,  a.  542,  b. 
596  c' '.  597,  a).  The  sound  is  insisted 
on  by  Smart,  who  says,  "  The  English 
alphabetic  accented  a,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  well-educated  Londoner,  is  not  exactly 
the  sound  which  a  French  mouth  utters 
either  in  fee  or  in  fete,  being  not  so 
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8.     (ee) — continued. 

narrow  as  the  former,  nor  so  broad  as 
the  latter.  Moreover,  it  is  not  quite 
simple,  but  finishes  more  slenderly  than 
it  begins,  tapering,  so  to  speak,  towards 
the  sound"  of  e  in  me  (294,  d).  The 
two  French  words  being  (fee,  fEEt),  this 
would  make  the  English  (eei)  or  (ee|_i), 
and  this  I  do  not  at  all  recognize.  The 
first  element  at  least  sounds  to  me  (ee), 
and  is  generally  distinctly  recognizable 
by  its  length.  There  are,  however, 
Londoners,  or  persons  living  in  London, 
who  dispute  the  possibility  of  prolong- 
ing (ee),  and  who  certainly  immediately 
glide  away  towards  (i).  Dr.  Rush 
(Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice, 
Philadelphia,  1827,  p.  40),  who  was  a 
careful  observer,  says  :  "  When  the 
letter  a,  as  heard  in  the  word  day,  is 
pronounced  simply  as  an  alphabetic 
element,  and  with  the  duration  which 
it  has  in  that  word,  two  sounds  are 
heard  continuously  successive.  The 
first  has  the  well-known  characteristic 
of  this  letter;  and  issues  from  the 
organs  with  a  certain  degree  of  fullness. 
The  last  is  the  element  e  heard  in  eve, 
and  is  a  gradually  diminishing  sound." 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  Prof. 
Haldeman  (Analytic  Orthography,  Art. 
391)  does  not  notice  this  diphthong, 
but  makes  "the  English  ay  in  pay, 
paid,  day,  weigh,  ale,  rage,"  to  be 
"short  in  weight,  hate,  acre,  Amos, 
Abram,  ape,  plague,  spade,"  and  iden- 
tifies it  with  German  "  weh,  reh,  je, 
planet,  meer,  mehr  (more,  but  ma.hr 
tidings  has  e),  edel,  ehre,  jedoch,"  and 
with  Italian  "e  chiuso."  He  writes 
eight  as  et,  or  (ef).  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  French  teachers  have  a  great 
difficulty  with  most  English  pupils,  in 
regard  to  this  letter,  and  complain  of 
their  (boo^te)  being  called  (booute'ei), 
etc.,  but  the  audibility  of  this  (-t) 
differs  with  different  speakers,  and  even 
with  different  words  for  the  same 
speaker. 

Mr.  Murray  puts  me  quite  out  of  court 
on  this  point,  for  in  my  palaeotypic 
rendering  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm  he 
has  changed  my  (ee,  00)  into  (eei,  oou), 
saying  (Dial,  of  S.  Scot.  p.  138,  note): 
"I  have  ventured  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Ellis's  transcription  only  so  far  as  to 
write  the  long  a  and  d  (eei,  oou),  as  they 
are  always  pronounced  in  the  south, 
and  as  I  seem  to  hear  them  from  Mr. 
Ellis  himself,  although  he  considers 
them  theoretically  as  only  (ee,  oo)." 


8.     (ee) — continued. 

That  is,  according  to  his  observations, 
whatever  be  my  own  subjective  im- 
pression of  my  utterance,  his  subjective 
impression  on  hearing  me  say :  name, 
aid,  age,  always,  praise,  gates,  take, 
make ;  oh  !  so,  know,  approach,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  he  derives  from  his 
own  utterance  of  (nm'm,  e'eid.,  m'dzh, 
AA\weeiz,  pre'm,  ge'eits,  te'eik,  meeik ; 
oou !  sooti,  noou,  "eproojftsh).  Now  I 
have  resided  three  years  in  Dresden, 
where  long  e  is  uniformly  (ee),  and  not 
(EE),  and  none  of  my  teachers  found 
that  I  drifted  into  (eei).  I  am  also  able 
to  prolong  an  (ee)  without  change,  as 
long  as  my  breath  will  last.  I  am  not 
only  familiar  with  hearing  (eei)  and 
even  (ei),  but  I  know  precisely  what 
movements  are  requisite  t<>  produce 
them,  and  I  have  very  carefully  and 
frequently  examined  my  pronunciation 
of  this  letter.  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe 
Mr.  Murray's  impression  that  I  always 
say  (eei,  oou)  to  his  own  South  Scotch 
use  of  (eev,  oo^,  which  are  'lower' 
sounds  than  mine,  sounds  indeed  which 
I  recognize  to  be  strictly  different  from 
mine,  and  not  to  correspond  to  any 
vowels  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
practically.  Mr.  Murray  cites  both 
syllables  of  French  aide  as  having  a 
'  higher '  form  than  the  South  Scotch ; 
but  Feline  makes  the  first  ai  the  "open 
e"  (E),  thus  (sde).  He  says  also  that 
"  the  chief  diiference  "  of  the  Scotch 
from  the  English  ''  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  [the  Sc.]  is  a  uniform  sound,  not 
gliding  or  closing  into  ee,  like  the 
English — at  least  the  English  of  the 
south ;  thus,  English  day  >  ee,  Scotch 
day-ay.  This  vowel  is  not  recognized 
as  stopped  in  English,"  but  observe 
Haldeman' s  et,  "  the  vowel  in  wait, 
main,  being  as  long  as  in  way,  may. 
In  Scotch  it  occurs  long  and  stopped,  as 
in  wayr,  baythe,  way,  ivait,  tail  (\veer, 
bmlh,  w00,  w<?t,  tel),  the  two  last  words 
being  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
English  wait,  tail,  (w^t,  teel)  or  (weeit, 
teVil),  and  wet,  tell,  but  pronounced  like 
the  French  e'te."  (  vl array,  p.  106.) 

Now  before  I  compare  my  own  obser- 
vations on  my  own  and  other  educated 
southern  pronunciation,  with  those  of 
such  an  accomplished  northern  phone- 
tician as  Mr.  Murray,  1  would  draw 
attention  to  a  similar  difference  of 
opinion  among  Dutchmen  respecting 
their  own  pronunciation.  Prof.  Donders 
(op.  cit.)  uses  the  vowel  series  i,  e,  e<*>,  a, 
71 
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of  which  i,  ea,  a,  appear  to  be  (i,  E,  a), 
though  the  last  may  be  (a),  and  e  is 
either  (e)  or  (e),  probably  the  latter. 
His   examples   are    Dutch    bier  for  i, 
beer   for   e,  wereld   kerel  bed  for  ea, 
and  baar  for  a.      When  he  comes  to 
the    diphthongs,   he   gives    ei,    which 
must   be   (ei)    or    (ei),   and    probably 
the  latter,  to  the  Dutch  vowels  in  leep, 
leed,  leek,  leeg,  etc.,  "  with  short  imper- 
fect i,  (not  iu  leer,  in  which  only  e  is 
heard),  with  less  imperfect  i  in  he,  mee, 
and  with  perfect  i  in  dee'i  for  deed  hij," 
and  makes  Mei  have  the  diphthong 
0ai=(E'i).     Land  (Over  Uitspraak  en 
Spelling),  writing  with  especial  reference 
to  Donders,  has  three  e's,  e1  =€&,  e2=e 
of  Donders,  and  e3,  not  in  Donders. 
These  three  e's  are  clearly  (E,  e,  e},  for 
although  the  two  first  are  not  well  dis- 
tinguished by   the   French   e1  =  pere, 
e2=frene,  tete,  the  third  e?  is  made  = 
pre,   e'te.     Now  of  tbese  he  says  (p. 
17) :  "  e2.    With  us  (bij  ons)  regularly 
long  before  r  (beer,  meer),  where  in  the 
pronunciation   of    others  there  is   an 
aftersound  of  i  (waar  bij  andereri  een  i 
naklinkt)  in  order  to  attain  the  e3  of 
the  low  speech   (ten    einde   den   plat 
uitgesproken  e3  te  bereiken).     In  the 
dialect  of  Gelders,  e1  is  a  separate  vowel, 
playing  its   own   part  ;    with    us    [at 
Amsterdam]  it  is  only  found  under  the 
influence  of  r."     This  is  precisely  like 
English  (ee)  in  fair.    "  Our  short  i  has 
also  entirely  passed  over  into  e2  •   lid, 
mis,  gebit ;    wherein   the  Limburgers 
alone  seem   not  to  follow  us,"    as   in 
South  Scotch.      Then  he  proceeds  to 
say:  "e3,  is  with  us  always  long :  steen, 
been,  leed,  he,  mee  ;  never  before  an  r, 
because   e2   is    then    substituted.      In 
English  and  low  Dutch  (platte  Hol- 
landsch)  es  is  replaced  by  e2*,  or  even 
ezi,  with   the   variants  mentioned  by 
Donders  under  ei;   and  is  then  even 
heard  before  r,    where  the   sound   is 
broadened  into  ai  in  the  Leyden  mehair 
for  mijnheer.     I  have  heard  the  after- 
sound   of    i    corrupted    into  jo12,    as 
ge2jbl2lin  place  ofgeel,"*  that  is  (ghe-jal) 
for  (gheel).     Then  going  to  the  diph- 
thongs, he  says  (p.  22):    "eli=eai  in 
Donders,  with  short  e:  kei,  beiden.    In 
low  speech  (in  platte  spraak)  corrupted 
to  ai  (in  Amsterdam)  or  ezi.     In  the 
last  case  the  i  is  sometimes  very  short 
in    closed    syllables,    or   entirely  dis- 
appears,   almost   meH  for   meid. — e2i, 
with    short  e,   written    if   and  y  by 


8.     (ee) — continued. 

some  for  occult  reasons :  mij(my),  krijt. 
In  the  province  of  Holland  e2i  becomes 
regularly  eli,  and  is  corrupted  into  ai. 
With  long  e  in  low  Holland  speech 
(platte   Hollandsch)    in    place    of    e3, 
Donders' s   diphthong  ei"      Hereupon 
Kern,  reviewing  the  two  works  (in  De 
Gids  for  April,  1871,  p.  167),  says  of 
Donders :  '•  The  description  and  trans- 
literation of  the  diphthongs  is  accurate, 
except  that  the  e,  so  called  sharp  ee,  is 
not  accurately  rendered  by  ei,     I  how- 
ever agree  with  Donders  against  Land 
that   sharp   ee  is  really  a  diphthong, 
But  I  cannot  allow  that  such  a  diph- 
thong occurs  in  leeg  or  mee.     The  ee  in 
leeg  and  mee  has  the  same  sound  as  the 
e  in  zegen,  leden.     Whereas   in  pro- 
nouncing leeg,  mee,  zegen,  neem,  nemen, 
and  such  like,  the  relative  position  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  remains  unaltered; 
in  pronouncing   ee  in  leed,  leek,  leen, 
steen,  the  under  jaw  advances  a  little 
(springt  de    onderkaak    iets  vooruit). 
The  physiologist  cannot  possibly  fail  to 
perceive  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
The   same   alteration  in   the  position 
of  the  jaws  is  perceived  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  oo  in  brood,  boonen,  hooren. 
To    what    extent   this    pronunciation 
must  be  considered  the  most  usual  or 
the  best,    we   leave  undecided;    it  is 
enough  to  shew  that  it  does  occur  in 
our  country,  and  that  it  deserves  descrip- 
tion."     Of  Land's   e2  he   says:  "He 
asserts  that  our  vowel  in  meer  is  the 
French  e  in  frene,   tete.     Now  not  to 
mention  that,  to  my  ear,  meer  (meest) 
[more,  most]  and  meer  (water)  diifer  in 
sound,    it  is    doubtful    whether    any 
Dutchman  uses  the   French  sound  in 
either  of  the  two  meer's."      The   oc- 
currence   of    an  (eei)    or   (eei)   for  a 
written  ee,  in  a  language  so  nearly  re- 
lated to   English   as   Dutch,   and  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  pure  or 
diphthongal  value,  seemed  to  me  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over. 

In  my  own  pronunciation  I  think  I 
never  say  (eei)  or  (ei),  ending  with  a 
perfect  (i),  and  that  I  seldom  or  never 
say  (eei}  or  (ei),  ending  with  a  perfect 
(t),  and  that  when  I  approach  to  (e'i), 
however  short  the  diphthong  may  be, 
the  first  element  is  longer  than  the 
last.  But  I  doubt  whether  1  get  as 
far  as  (eei),  at  the  most  I  seem  to  reach 
(&  _|_  ei),  shewing  a  glide,  and  that  in 
the  process  of  "vanishing"  the  force 
of  the  voice  decreases  so  much  that  it 
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is  very  difficult  to  say  what  sound  is 
produced;  an  effect  shown  by  ('j).  I 
admit,  however,  that  in  speaking  Eng- 
lish, and  especially  in  such  words  as 
pay,  may,  say,  before  a  pause,  my  (ee]  is 
not  uniform,  but  alters  in  the  direction 
of  (i).  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
distinguish  grades  of  this  alteration,  as 
Bonders  has  done.  In  the  case  of  a 
following  pause,  it  is  the  most  marked  ; 
but  if  a  vowel  or  consonant  follows 
rapidly,  as  play  or  pay,  pay  me  now,  I 
do  not  hear  this  "  vanish  "  at  all.  I 
think  also  that  I  am  inclined  to  this 
vanish  before  (t,  d,  n)  in  eight,  weight, 
plate,  paid,  pain,  but  not  so  decidedly 
nor  so  regularly  as  in  the  former  case. 
I  am  not  conscious  of  the  vanish  before 
(p,  b,  m;  k,  g).  I  think  that  gene- 
rally the  vanish  vanishes  when  the 
utterance  is  rapid,  as  in  aorta,  aerial. 
So  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  my  usage 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  other 
educated  speakers,  from  whom  I  rarely 
hear  anything  like  a  real  (eei),  and 
this  I  attempted  to  note  by  (ee'j)  or 
(e'e'j),  where  (ee)  glides  into  "palatalised 
voice"  of  some  sort.  Still  there  are 
speakers  in  whom  it  is  marked,  and  es- 
pecially when  an  ay  has  to  be  emphatic 
or  dwelled  upon,  which  practically  brings 
it  before  a  pause.  1  think  that  the 
reason  why  French  teachers  find  such 
difficulty  with  English  pupils  is  that 
the  pupils  altogether  lengthen  the 
vowels  too  much.  I  deprecate  much 
Mr.  Melville  Bell's  insisting  on  (e'i) 
universally  as  a  point  of  orthoepy, 
making  the  sound  approach  to  one  of 
the  diphthongal  e's,  for  such  a  pronun- 
ciation is  so  rare  as  always  to  be 
remarkable  and  generally  remarked. 
An  Essex  man  told  me  (Dec.  1872) 
that  he  was  known  everywhere  by 
what — as  I  heard  him — were  his  eyes. 
It  turned  out  to  be  his  pronunciation 
of  long  a.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  can't 
hear  it ;  I  can't  make  out  the  difference 
at  all."  Again,  Mr.  Brandreth,  a 
county  magistrate,  informed  me  that 
on  officially  visiting  the  pauper 
schools  at  Anerley,  near  London,  he 
found  that  fully  half  the  boys  made 
no  difference  between  a  and  F,  and 
could  not  even  hear  the  difference 
when  such  words  as  they,  thy,  were 
correctly  pronounced  to  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Murray,  mutato  nomine 
de  me  fabula  narratur  ! 


8,    (t). 

(t).  See  No.  1,  (n),  and  No. 
2,  (t).  When  (p,  t,  k)  are  final,  and 
before  a  pause,  so  that  they  are  not 
immediately  followed  by  a  vowel  on  to 
which  the  voice  can  glide,  or  by  a  con- 
sonant, the  (p,  t,  k)  are  made  more 
audible  by  gliding  them  on  to  some 
unvocalised  breath,  written  (p',  t',  k'), 
on  (10,  b.  56,  b),  and  whether  this  is 
already  in  the  mouth,  or  is  driven 
through  the  larynx,  is  indifferent ;  the 
latter  is  most  audible,  and  will  often 
assume  the  form  of  (pn*,  tn',  kn'). 
There  may  be  a  pause  of  silence  be- 
tween the  glide  on  to  (t)  and  this 
windrush,  and  this  pause  apparently 
lengthens  the  mute.  It  is  not  usual 
to  note  this  added  (')  or  (HI).  It  is 
not  a  French  habit.  French  speakers 
either  omit  the  final  mute  entirely,  or 
add  a  mute  e  (\9).  Using  >  to  repre- 
sent the  glide  to,  and  <  the  glide  from 
a  mute,  the  following  cases  have  to  be 
noted  in  English,  remembering  that  for 
English  mutes  the  glottis  is  always 
closed. 

Initial,  pea,  tea,  key  =  (p  <  ii,  t  <  ii, 
k<ii); 

Medial  after  the  force  accent,  peep- 
ing, eating,  leaking  =  (p  <  ii  >  p  <  i'q, 
ii>t<  iq,  lii>k<zq). 

Medial,  preceding  but  not  following 
a  vowel  under  the  force  accent,  repay, 
pretend,  accuse  =  (r?p  <  ee'j ',  pn't  <  e'nd', 
«k<  mu-zs). 

Medial,  preceding  a  consonant  on  to 
which  it  does  not  glide,  that  is,  with 
which  it  cannot  form  an  initial  com- 
bination, adapted,  pitfall,  active  = 
(udse'  >  pt  <  [  ed,pr  >  tfAAl,8e-  >  kt  <  ^v). 

Medial,  doubled,  a  case  of  the  last, 
distinguished  however  by  a  sensible 
pause  marked  (;),  cap-pin,  boot-tree, 
book-case  —  (kse-  >  p jp  <  in,  bmr  >.t;- 
t  <  nY,  bw  >  k;k  <  ee'js). 

Final,  before  a  pause,  cap,  boot,  book 
=  (kse  >  p  <  S  buu  >  t  <  ',  ~bu  >  k  <  '), 
otherwise  it  is  treated  as  medial,  but 
may  be  emphatically  doubled,,  as 
(kse  >  p;p  <  ',  buu  >  t;t  < ',  bw  >  k;k  <  ') . 

These  differences  are  not  usually 
distinguished  in  phonetic  writing,  and 
from  their  regularity  seldom  require  to 
be  noticed.  But  irregularities  must  be 
marked,  as  (kee  >  t)  or  (kaetl)  to  shew 
the  absence  of  the  second  glide 

g;se>t<').     Mr.  Sweet's  remarks,  on 
anish   syllabication    (Philol.    Trans. 
1873-4,  pp.  94-112)  must  be  carefully 
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considered  by/  all  who  would  enter  upon 
these  phonetic  mysteries,  which  are  far 
from  having  been  yet  fully  revealed. 

(eet,  <fe'jt).  The  vowel  begins 
at  once,  in  properly  spoken  English, 
and  is  not  preceded  by  any  whisper. 
The  whole  organs  are  placed  in  the 

S roper  position  for  (ee),  and  the  glottis 
5  closed  ready  for  voice,  firmly,  but  not 
so   tightly  that   the   chords  must  be 
forced  asunder  by  explosion.    The  vowel 
thus   commences  with   a  clean    edge, 
so  to  speak,  noted  thus  (,ee),  and  here 
called  the  "clear  attack"  or  "glottid," 
but    by    teachers     of      singing     the 
"  shock  of  the  glottis."     But  if  there 
is  an  air-tight  closure  which  has  to  be 
forced  open,  we  have  the  "check  at- 
tack" or  "glottid,"  or  "catch  of  the 
glottis,"  the  Arabic  hamza,  noted  thus 
(\ee)t  which  is  considered  as  a  defect 
in  English  speech,  though  common  in 
German.     It  is,   however,  not  unfre- 
quent  to  hear  vowels  commenced  with 
a  "gradual  attack"  or  "glottid,"  during 
which  breath  shades  through  whisper 
into  voice,  and  the  precise  commence- 
ment of  the  vowel  cannot  be  readily 
determined,  and  this  may  possibly  have 
been  the  Greek  "  spiritus  lenis,"  which 
will  be  noted  thus  (\ee  ).     In  singing 
this  produces  "  breathiness."_    It  is  not 
recognized  in  speech,  but  is  possibly 
one  of  the  causes  of  so-called  aspira- 
tion and  non-aspiration,  and  of  the  dif- 
ficulty felt  by  so  many  English  speakers 
in    determining    whether   a  vowel  is 
aspirated  or  not.     It  is  mere  careless- 
ness of  utterance.      But  here  it  may 
be  noted  that  these 


8.     (eet,  eVjt)—  continued. 
on  the  pure  voiceless  sounds,  so  that 
the  ("ee)  or  ("uu)  becomes  sensible,  it 
is  clear  that  (pit,  \eej)  will  appear  to 
begin  or  end  with  a  sound  like  (jh), 
and  (ruuj,  \oo\)  with  a  sound  like  (wh). 
This   seems   to  be   the  origin   of  the 
Danish  terminational   (jh,   wh),  while 
the  initial  forms  generate  the  aspirates, 
or  an  approach  to  them,  differing  in 
the  manner  considered  in  No.  14,  (wh). 
How  far  these  terminations  are  usual 
in  English,  I  am  unable  to  say.    There 
is   often  so  much  loss  of  force  that  it 
is  difficult  to  observe.     But  certainly 
distinct  (jh,  wh)  final  are  not  frequent 
in  received  pronunciation  ;    and   dis- 
tinct (jh,  wh)  initial  would  be  scouted 
at  once  as  a  vulgarly  intruded  aspirate. 
In    No.    14,    (wh),"  where   the   whole 
subjectwill  be  systematically  considered, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  final  (\)  repre- 
sents the  Sanscrit  visarga. 

After  the  vowel  is  commenced,  it  is 
continued  a  very  short  time,  and  glides 
either  on  to  (t),  as  already  explained,  or 
on  to  (t).     But  if  it  glides  on  to  (i),  it 
does  not  do  so  till  its  energy  is  much 
diminished,  so  that,  in  received  pro- 
nunciation, (eej)  never  approaches  the 
character  of  a  close  diphthong,  as  i  in 
Jive,  or  (ei),  in  which  the  (e)  is  strong 
and  short  and  the  force  is  continued  on 
to  the  (i},  which  may  be  lengthened 
and  then  die  away.     In  (ee'j)  the  force 
dies  away  first,  and  the  glide  on  to  ('j) 
is  scarcely  audible,  being  absorbed  into 
the  glide  on  to  (t).     Also,  as  a  long 
vowel,  the  (ee)  or  (ee'j)  must  have  a 
very  short  glide   on  to   (t).      Indeed 
Prof.  Haldeman's    short  (ei)   has   the 
character  of  a  long  vowel,  by  the  short- 


these  "  glotiids  "  or  "  at-      ness  and  weakness  of  its  glide  on  to  (t)  ; 
tacks"   may  also  be  "releases,"  that      WQereas  a  really  "stopped"  (e)  would 


is,  a  vowel  may  end  as  well  as  begin 
"clearly,"  as  (tuu),  which  is  the  re- 
gular English  form,  or  with  the  check 
or  "  catch,"  as  (tuu;),  as  frequently  in 
Danish  before  a  subsequent  consonant, 
or  gradually,  as  (tuui).  Now  this 
graduation  consists,  initially,  in  begin- 
ning the  vowel  with  the  glottis  open, 
closing  it  rapidly,  during  which  the 
edges  of  the  vocal  chords  approach 
very  closely  before  contact,  producing 
first  the  effect  of  whisper,  and  then  of 
voice,  so  that  we  have  ("«*4-  'e  +  e). 
In  ending  we  should  get  in  reverse 
order,  (e  +  'e  +  "««).  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  notation  (\ee\),  or  (tuuj). 
Now  if  there  be  a  little  longer  repose 


come  strongly  and  firmly  on  to^  (t), 
which  would  be  "  lengthened,"  as 
(d;jt4).  It  is  more  by  the  mode  in 
which  vowels  glide  on  to  following 
consonants,  than  by  the  actual  length 
of  the  vowels,  considered  independently 
of  their  glides,  that  the  feeling  of 
length  of  vowels  in  closed  syllables 
arises  in  English  pronunciation.  See 
Mr.  Sweet's  rule  in  No.  14,  (p). 

9.     BOOK,  (lmk). 


The 


or  voiceless 
voiced  (p,  t, 


(b 
k 


relations  of  mute 
,  d,  g)  to  sonant  or 
)  should  be  well  under- 
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9.     (b) — continued. 

stood.  In  English  (p,ii,  t,ii,  k,ii)  the 
voice  begins  with  the  ~clear  attack 
(,)  at  the  moment  the  closure  is  re- 
leased. In  (b,ii,  d,ii,  g,ii)  the  voice 
begins  in  the  same  way,  before  the 
closure  is  released,  but  for  so  short 
a  time  that  the  voice  may  be  said  to 
begin  as  the  contact  is  released.  Now 
Germans,  when  they  really  distinguish 
(p,  b),  etc.,  begin  the  voice  in  (pjii,  tjii, 
kjii)  with  a  gradual  attack,  giving  a 
hiss ;  and  they  allow  the  voice  to  sound 
through  the  (b),  etc.,  before  the  release 
of  the  closure,  which  may  be  written 
('bii,  'dii,  'gii).  The  breath  not  being 
able  to  escape  blows  out  the  neck  like 
a  turkey-cock's,  and  hence  is  called  a 
blow-out-sound  or  Blahlaut  by  German 
phoneticians,  which  we  may  translate 
inflatm.  It  is  not  possible  to  continue 
this  inflatus  long  without  allowing 
breath  to  escape  by  the  nose ;  but  to 
produce  a  real  (m,  n,  q)  after  ('b,  'd,  'g), 
is  not  possible  without  producing  a 
loud  thud  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
uvula  from  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
requiring  a  strong  muscular  effort, 
because  the  compressed  air  in  the  mouth 
forces  the  uvula  into  very  close  contact 
with  the  pharynx.  It  is  probable  then 
that  ('bmii,  'dim,  'qgii),  do  not  occur 
monosyllabically.  But  it  is  quite  easy 
to  begin  with  the  nasal  resonance,  and 
then  cut  it  off  by  the  uvula,  which  has 
air  on  both  sides,  and  hence  can  act 
freely.  Hence  (mbii,  ndii,  qgii)  are 
easy,  and  have  generated  the  sounds  of 
(b,  d,  g)  in  modern  Greek.  Some 
phoneticians  (I  have  forgotten  to  note 
the  passages)  even  make  (b,  d,  g) 
necessarily  nasal.  They  are  not  so  in 
English.  But  there  is  often  a  semi-nasal 
(b4,  d4,  g,)  occasioned  by  insufficient 
nasal  resonance,  arising  from  catarrh, 
when  the  speaker  intends  (m,  n,  q), 
but  cannot  perfect  them,  see  (1096,  d'), 
and  one  of  these,  (b,),  in  perhaps  a 
slightly  different  form,  is  an  element  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  speech. 
It  is  possible  entirely  to  cut  off  the 
voice  before  proceeding  to  the  vowel, 
without  creating  the  impression  of  a 
new  syllable,  hence  (mpii,  ntii,  qkii) 
are  possible,  and  seem  actually  to  occur 
together  with  (mbii,  ndii,  qgii)  in  some 
South  African  languages.  In  English 
initial  (b,  d,  g),  however,  nothing  of 
this  inflatus  or  nasality  is  customary. 
In  middle  Germany,  where  the  distinc- 


9.     (b) — continued. 

tions  (p  b,  xt  xd)  are  practically  unknown, 
comparatively  few  being  able  to  say 
(ppi  fbii,  t\\\  \dii),  recourse  is  had  to 
what  Briicke  and  M.  Bell  consider  as 
whispering  instead  of  voicing,  using 
('bii,  \dii)  only.  Merkel,  however,  who 
is  a  native  of  Tipper  Saxony,  where  the 
sounds  are  indigenous,  denies  this,  and 
asserts  that  he  really  says  (''pii,  *\tii) 
implosively.  See  (1097,  c'.)  Observe 
that  (''kii)  is  not  common  m  Saxony, 
because  (kmi,  gjhii,  ghaa)  are  heard. 
Perhaps  also  true  (g)  is  heard  initially; 
I  do  not  feel  sure.  But  certainly  k,  g 
are  always  distinguished  initially,  ana 
p,  b  or  t,  d  are  always  confused  initially, 
in  Saxony. 

"When  (b,  d,  g)  are  medial  between 
two  vowels,  there  is  in  English  a  com- 
plete passage  of  the  voice  through 
them,  without  any  sensible  sustention 
of  the  sounds,  as  baby,  needy,  plaguy 
(bee-  >  b  <  *,  nii-  >  d  <  *,  iplee'  >  g  <  t), 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  slackening  of 
the  closure,  and  consequently  no  buzz, 
the  sound  being  produced  entirely  by 
internal  condensation  of  the  air.  In 
German,  however,  such  (b,  g)  readily 
pass  into  (bh,  gh),  as  schreiben,  tage  = 
(shrai-bhen,  taa-ghe),  of  which  the  first 
is  not,  but  the  second  is,  received.  But 
for  (d),  or  rather  (vd),  nothing  of  the 
kind  occurs,  neither  (xdxz)  nor  (vdh) 
being  developed.  On  the  other  hand, 
medial  (d,  dh),  a  coronal  and  a  dental, 
but  more  often  (xd,  dh),  interchange  dia- 
lectally  in  English.  In  Spanish  (b,  bh) 
are  not  distinguished  even  initially. 
That  similar  habits  prevailed  in  Semitic 
languages  we  know  by  their  alphabets, 
2>  1»  3»  being  (b  bh,  d  dh,  g  gh)  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  English 
received  pronunciation  is  therefore  pe- 
culiarly neat,  and  more  like  French  and 
Italian  in  this  respect. 

Final  (b,  d,  g),  before  a  pause,  are 
intentionally  the  same  as  when  initial,, 
the-  voice  ending  as  the  closure  begins, 
or  not  being  sensibly  sustained  during 
the  closure;  but  the  glide  up  to  the 
consonant  being  continued  into  the 
closure,  gives  the  vowel  an  appearance 
of  greater  length.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  voice  is-  sensibly  prolonged 
during  closure,  and  as  this  is  uncom- 
fortable, the  closure  is  relaxed  before 
the  voice  ceases,  and  we  have  effects 
like  (b#?b',  diid',  gseg'),  or  (b^b)b', 
diidjd',  gseg;g'>,  which  are  often  pain- 
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9.     (b)  —  continued. 

fully  evident  in  public  speakers.  I 
frequently  noticed  these  sounds  in  the 
declamation  of  the  late  Mr.  Macready. 
It  is  often  greatly  exaggerated  in  pro- 
vincial tragedianism.  It  is,  however, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  not  customary 
to  drop  the  voice  before  releasing  con- 
tact, and  then  to  open  upon  a  wind- 
rush,  as  (beebjp',  diidjt',  gaegjk'). 
This  would,  I  think,  produce  to  an 
English  ear  too  much  of  the  effect  of 
simple  (beep',  diit',  ga3k'),  which  would 
be  unintelligible.  It  seems  however 
probable  that  this  is  the  history  of 
the  German  and  Dutch  habit  of  always 
taking  these  finals  as  mute.  In  Dutch 
indeed  this  is  slightly  controlled  by 
the  action  of  the  following  consonant. 
This  action  is  quite  unknown  in  English, 
except  in  such  a  word  as  cupboard  = 
(ka-b.id),  but  deserves  to  be  noted  as 
occurring  in  so  closely  related  a  lan- 
guage. The  Dutch  rule  according  to 
Donders  (op.  cit.  p.  23),  which  is  cor- 
roborated by  Land  (op.  cit.  p.  31),  is  as 
follows : — 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  nasals, 
when  two  consonants  come  together, 
however  different  their  character,  both 
must  be  voiced,  or  both  voiceless. 
"Whenever  in  two  syllables  or  words 
spoken  separately,  one  would  be  voiced 
and  the  other  voiceless,  one  must  be 
altered  to  agree  with  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rules. 

1).  "  Before  voiced  b  and  d,  every  con- 
sonant is  voiced,  as,  zeejpbak,  opdoen, 
strij&bout  [this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  (g)  can  occur  in  Dutch],  stie/- 
broeder,  daarbij,  sti&douker,  misdaad, 
he^doorn,  etc.  [whei'e  p,  k,f,  r,  s,  g  = 
(b,  g,  v,  r,  z,  gh).]  But  t  sometimes  re- 
mains, as  :  't  ligt  (faar,  pronounced  't 
licbt  tear  [compare  Orrmin's  j?att  tiss 
(491,  be),  >atttess  (491,  c)]. 

2) .  "  Voiced  w,  v,  z,  g,  j,  I,  and  r  lose 
their  voice  after  every  preceding  con- 
sonant, except  r.  We  pronounce : 
vroe(/rouw,  buurmmw,  — stie/soon, 
voorcoon,  —  a/<?Arond,  voor^rond,  — 
loo/ybngen  (pj  voiceless ),  voor/aar  (rj 
voiced),  etc.  [where  tf,  rv,  — fs,  rz, 
— -fch,  rg, — pj.,rj=(tf,  rv, — fs,rz, — fkh, 
rgh, — pjh,  rj),  the  original  Dutch  letters 
being,  tv,  rv,—fa,  rz,—fg,  rg,—pj,  rj, 
respectively.] 

3).  "  Before  the  nasals  all  consonants 
except  r  are  or  become  voiceless.  [This 
rule  is  questioned  by  Land.] 


9.     (b) — continued. 

"  After  a  nasal  each  consonant  pre- 
serves its  own  character." 

Land  remarks,  that  the  first  rule 
does  not  hold  in  English,  where 
Bra^/brd  and  platform,  backbone  and 
bu#£ear  are  differently  treated ;  and 
that  according  to  the  same  rule  every 
final  consonant  in  Dutch  is  pronounced 
voiceless,  as  bet,  breet,  ik  hep,  ik  much  ; 
but  that  it  is  different  in  English,  where 
back  and  bag,  hat  and  had,  cup  and  cub, 
are  carefully  distinguished ;  and  so,  he 
adds,  in  Friesic  we  hear  breed,  and  not 
breet. 

In  English  the  difference  between 
such  combinations  as  the  following  is 
felt  to  be  so  great  that  we  instinctively 
wonder  at  any  ears  being  dull  enough 
to  confuse  them,  unaware  how  very 
dull  our  own  ears  are  to  distinctions 
which  other  nations  feel  with  equal 
acuteness:  pip  bib ;  pat  pad,  bat  bad; 
puck  pug,  buck  bug ;  tip  dip,  tub  dub  ; 
tuck  tug,  duck  dug  ;  give  me  the  bag  do, 
and  him  a  bag  too,  and  then  give  it  ine 
back  do,  and  his  back  too.  A  German 
or  a  Dutchman  would  flounder  helplessly 
and  hopelessly  in  these  quicksands. 

(u).  This  vowel  differs  from 
(u),  as  (i)  from  (i),  and  just  as  an 
Englishman  finds  (bit)  very  difficult 
and  (b/t)  easy,  so  (bwk)  is  to  him 
easy,  and  the  Scotchman's  (buk)  so 
difficult,  that  he  puts  it  down  as  (buuk), 
heard  in  Yorkshire.  Distinguish  also 
English  putt  (p?d)  and  French  poule 
(pul)  from  each  other,  and  from  pool 
(puul),  heard  for  pull  in  Shropshire. 
The  throat  is  widened  for  (u).  The 
well-marked  (o1)  or  (wc),  already  men- 
tioned (1107,  d'},  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
To  a  southern  Englishman  (bolk,  be^k) 
are  riddles;  at  least,  very  thick,  fat, 
clumsy  pronunciations  of  his  (buk}, 
which,  to  a  Scot,  is  itself  a  thick,  fat, 
clumsy  pronunciation  of  (buk).  Refine- 
ment of  pronunciation  has  entirely  local 
value.  It  is  easy  to  pronounce  (u) 
without  rounding  the  lips,  and  this 
must  be  the  way  that  a  cuckoo  gets  out 
his  cry,  or  a  parrot  says  (p«s),  as  I 
distinctly  heard  one  call  out  the  other 
day  (4th  May,  1873).  It  seems  as  if 
we  produced  the  roundness  by  con- 
tracting the  arches  of  the  soft  palate 
at  the  entrance  to  the  mouth.  This 
mode  of  ''rounding"  I  propose  to 
mark  by  (4),  thus  (p4w4s),  implying 
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g,     (w) — continued. 

that  (pw)  are  imitated  in  this  manner, 
the  lips  remaining  open.   See  (1116,  £'). 

(k).   The  back  of  the  tongue 
is  raised  to  contact  with  the  soft  palate 
so  much  in  the  position  of  (u)  that  the 
glide  is  short,   sharp,  and  but  little 
marked.     The  relation  of  the  gutturals 
(k,  g)   to  (uu,  uu}  renders  the  labial- 
isations  (kw,  gw}   easy  and  common 
(208,  c},  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  the  back  of  the  tongue  for 
(u),  while  the  tip  is  in  the  (t,  d)  posi- 
tion,  hence  (tw,   dw?)  are    also    easy 
(209,  a}.    Prof.  Whitney,  whose  pho- 
netic appreciation  is  acute,  and  who 
has   much  studied   pronunciation,   re- 
gards these   "labial   modifications  of 
vowels  and    consonants"   to    be    "a 
special  weakness  "  on  my  part  and  Mr. 
Bell's.     "  With  one  who  can  hold  the 
initial  consonant  sound  of  dwell,  for 
example,  to  be  not  a  w  with  a  d  pre- 
fixed, but  a  labially  modified  d,   we 
should  not  expect  to  agree  in  an  analysis 
of  the  wh  sound  "  (Oriental  and  Lin- 
guistic  Studies,  New  York,   1873,  p. 
271).     I  was,  however,  never  satisfied 
with  the  analysis  (twist,  dwel).     The 
passage  from  (t)  to  (w)  created  a  glide 
which  I  could  not  recognize  as  usual. 
I  tried  (tuz'st,  duel),  which  are  easier, 
but  tben  I  missed  the  characteristic  (w) 
effect.     It  was  not  till  on  studying  Mr. 
Bell's  Visible  Speech,  and  finding  him 
classify  (w)   as  a  mixed  gutturalised 
labial,  and  consequently   (gwh)   as  a 
mixed  labialised  guttural,  that  the  ex- 
planation occurred    to  me,   which   is 
simply  that  ''wherever  the  position  of  a 
consonant  can  be  practically  assumed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  positions  for  (i,  u), 
they  are  so  assumed  by  speakers  to 
whom  these  combinations  are  easy." 
This  brought  palatalisations  and  labial- 
isations under  the  same  category.     As 
we  have  (kj,  gj,  tj,  dj,  Ij,   nj),  and 
might  have  (pj,  bj),  which  apparently 
occur  in   Russian,  so  we  might  have 
(kw,  gw,  tw,  dw,  \w,  nw?),  and  even 

*  -i    •     T  i_i_-J     j-_      /„        "UN 


much 

explanations  to  me  of  English  sounds ; 
and  I  seemed  to  recognize  them  in 
French  quoi,  toi,  dois  (kwa,  xtwa,  xdwa), 
and  similarly  loi,  noix,  roi  (xlw?a,  vnw?a, 
rwa).  It  was  satisfactory  to  me  that 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who 


9.     (k)— continued. 

must  certainly  be  allowed  to  understand 
French  pronunciation,   adopted   these 
views,  added  to  my  list  soi,  choix,  joie, 
(st0a,  shwa,  zhwa),  and  completed  the 
conception  by  admitting  palato-labial- 
isations,   arising  from  attempting    to 
combine   (y),  or  (i,  u)  simultaneously, 
with  consonants,  as  in  Itti,  nuit,  fui, 
chuintant,  juin,  which  would  have  to  be 
written  (xlwji,  xnwji,   fwji,  shwJEAtaA, 
zh^JEA).    As  in  French  (Ij,  nj)  are  said 
to  be  mouillee,  so  he  terms  (xlw>,  ,nw), 
etc.,  veloutde,  and  (h#j,  nwj),  etc.,fuitee. 
Theoretically  the  existence  of  such  com- 
binations as  (Ij,  xl«of  Iwj),  etc.,  is  per- 
fectly conceivable  and  executable.    The 
only  question  is,  are  they  used  in  such 
words  ?    This  is  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion.    Prof.  Whitney  observes  (twist, 
dwel);  I  observe  in  myself,  at  least, 
(twist,  dwel).     Mr.   Bell  writes   (tw, 
dw),  and  also  (kw),  although  he  admits 
(kwh),  the  Scotch  quh,  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  (kw}  as  (kh)  to  (k). 
The  simple  character   of   (kw)    may 
have  prevented  the  qu  from  making 
"position"  in  Latin;   but  the  initial 
character  of  (kw),  like  that  of  a  mute 
and  a  liquid,  may  have  had  a  similar 
effect.      We    have     (gw)     in    guano 
(gwaa-no).     Sometimes  there  is  both 
palatalisation  or  labialisation  of  the  con- 
sonant and  an  inserted  vowel.     Thus 
the  old-fashioned  cart,  regard,  sky,  are 
seldom  pure   (kjaa't,  n'gjaa'-d,  skja'^i), 
but   often  (kjiaa't,  ngjtaa'-d,  skjia'e), 
and    it   is    possible   that  quill,   quell, 
quantity,  may  be  occasionally  (ktvuil, 
kwuel,  bourn-tits'),  but  I  have  not 
noted  it.     On  the  other  hand,  Italian 
quale,  quanta,  questo,  sound  to  me  rather 
(kua-b,     kua-i^h,    kue'-stwh),    than 
(kwa-  )  or  (ki^ua— ),  etc.     The  same 
is  probably  the  case  in  Spanish  cuanto, 
etc.     But  I  doubt  a  real  (k\va-)  any- 
where.    One  great  source  of  difference 
between    German  and    English  quell 
seems  to  arise  from  the  two  German 
consonants,  thus  (kbhsl). 

(twk).  The  voice  begins  in  (b), 
and  is  carried  through  (u)  to  (k),  where 
it  is  sharply  and  suddenly  cut  off.  For 
the  effect  of  (k)  final  see  No.  8,  (t). 

10.  WATCH,  Bell's  ( 
my  (wotvsh). 

(w).  See  No.  1,  (w). 
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10.     (A,  o). 

(A,  o).     With  Mr.  Bell,  I  used 

to  consider  that  wa  represented  (WA), 
rather  than  (wo),  and  I  have  previously 
given  (wAtsh)  as  the  pronunciation 
(56,  a).  But  on  further  observation  I 
think  that  (WA)  is  not  so  common  as  (wo), 
and  that  when  (WA)  is  used,  the  (A)  is 
apt  to  hecome  of  medial  length,  so  that 
the  unpleasant  drawling  effect  (wAAtxsh) 
results,  where  I  introduce  a  new  method 
of  marking  the  length  of  a  vowel  in 
palaeotype.  Hitherto  I  have  only  used 
(a,  aa)  for  short  and  long,  and  (aaa) 
for  protracted.  As  this  is  not  enough 
for  theoretical  purposes,  I  propose  to 
use  (a,  a,  aa,  aa,  aaa,  aaa)  as  a  scale  of 
six,  very  short,  short,  medial,  long, 
very  long,  protracted.  This  superior 
vowel  must  not  be  used  after  another 
vowel  of  a  different  form,  as  that  would 
militate  against  the  notation  (e1)  on 
(1107,  d),  so  that  if  we  wished  to  write 
short  (e)  followed  by  very  short  (i),  we 
must  write  (ejj),  according  to  the  usual 
notation.  The  short  vowel-sound  in 
watch  is  almost  invariably  (o)  in 
England,  but  the  medial  sound  is  per- 
haps common  in  America.  The  dif- 
ference between  (A)  and  (o)  is  very 
slight,  and  both  are  nearly  peculiar  to 
English,  Practically  (A)  belongs  to 
the  (a)  group,  and  (o)  to  the  (o)  group. 
Foreigners  hear  (A)  as  (a)  or  (a),  and 
(o)  as  (o)  or  (o).  The  differences  are, 
however,  important.  The  vowels  (A, 
o)  differ  from  (o,  o)  strictly  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
which,  in  the  diagram  (14,  c,  No.  7),  is 
not  given  low  enough  for  my  pronun- 
ciation. But  (A)  differs  from  («)  by  a 
slight  "rounding,"  the  corners  of  the 
lips  being  brought  a  little  together  for 
(A)  (14,  d,  No.  12),  whereas  for  (a) 
they  are  quite  apart.  Also  according 
to  Mr.  Bell,  (A)  is  a  primary  and  (<z) 
with  (o)  are  "  wide  "  vowels.  I  must 
own  that  (A)  feels  to  me  when  speaking 
"wider"  than  (o),  that  is,  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  an  opener  pharynx.  Still 
the  concinnity  of  the  vowel  system 
points  to  the  other  arrangement,  as 
shewn  on  p.  14,  and  I  am  probably 
wrong.  The  various  degrees  of  open- 
ing of  the  lips  in  rounding  should  be 
observed,  the  three  degrees,  p.  14, 
diagram  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  being  in 
English  reserved  for  (u,  o,  A)  .  But  in 
Danish  we  have  varieties.  Thus  Mr. 
Sweet  observes  (Philological  Trans. 
1873-4,  p.  102)  :  "  In  Danish  the  two 


10.     (A,  o)— continued. 

lower  articulations  (o,  A),  while  pre- 
serving the  same  tongue  position  as 
English  and  most  other  languages," 
[that  is,  those  of  diagram  Nos.  4,  7], 
"have  undergone  what  may  be  called  a 
'  lippenverschiebung,' "  [lip-prolation, 
may  be  an  admissible  translation,  pro- 
lation  being  nearest  to  verscliiebung~\, 
"  (o)  being  pronounced  with  the  labial- 
isation or  'rounding'  of  (u),  and  (A) 
with  that  of  (o),  (u)  itself  remaining 
unchanged."  [I  propose  to  write  this 
effect  thus  (ou,  AO),  the  principal  form 
giving  the  position  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  subscribed  that  of  the  lips.  Note 
the  different  meaning  ascribed  to  the 
superior  (ou)  or  a  sound  between  (o)  and 
(u),  but  apparently  more  like  (o),  given 
on  (1107,  d],  and  note  also  the  fourth 
kind  of  rounding  just  symbolised  by  (4) 
on  (11 14,  d')].  "This  abnormal  rounding 
gives  a  peculiar  cavernous  effect  to  the 
vowels,  and  makes  it  difficult,  especially 
for  a  foreigner,  to  distinguish  them 
accurately."  See  (799,  "d).  Prince 
Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  seemed  to  me 
to  imitate  the  cavernosity  by  protniding 
the  lips  in  a  funnel  shape,  which  we 
may  write  f,  (11,  cd),  so  that  he  made 
Swedish  o  and  u  to  be  (uf,  yt).  Mr. 
Sweet  says  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
use  (u)  for  (u),  "  which  in  Norwegian 
had  the  additional  peculiarity  of  being 
unilaterally  rounded,  at  least  in  some 
dialects,"  and  would  therefore  be  (uS) 
"  In  Swedish  this  (ou)  has  been  moved 
up  nearly  into  the  place  of  the  (u),  but 
in  Norwegian  it  is  formed  as  in  Danish. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Norwegians 
are  quite  unable  to  pronounce  the  (u) 
in  foreign  languages."  (ibid.)  In  some 
Yorkshire  people  I  have  observed  a 
tendency  to  pronounce  (AA)  in  the  di- 
rection of  (o),  so  that  the  effect  hovered 
between  (o)  and  (o),  and  for  that  reason 
might  be  written  (o°).  Southerners 
accuse  them  of  saying  (oo\  kooz),  for 
(AA!  kAAz),  all  cause.  It  is  possible 
that  this  sound  is  properly.  (AO).  It 
deserves  investigation,  if  only  from  the 
Scandinavian  relations  of  Yorkshire. 

"We  may  note  generally  that  (  AA)  is  an 
extremely  difficult  vowel  for  foreigners, 
and  it  is  seldom  reached.  Even  Scotch- 
men are  apt  to  confuse  it  with  (a). 
But  conversely  Englishmen  confuse 
even  foreign  (a)  with  (A).  The  Ger- 
man (a)  is  so  confidently  considered 
as  (AA),  that  (AA)  is  known  among 
English  orthoepists  as  the  German  A ! 
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10.     (A,  o) — continued. 

Again  the  broad  (oo)  of  our  dialects 
is  by  dialectal  writers  almost  always 
written  au,  meaning  (AA)  ;  and  the 
Italian  o  aperto,  in  syllables  where  it  is 
taken  as  long,  is  called  (A A),  as  (nAA, 
bwAA'no)  for  (no,  buo'nwh),  no,  buono. 
Italians  themselves  say  (aa)  rather  than 
(oo)  for  English  (AA).  Both  vowels 
(AA,  o),  with  the  true  lip  rounding,  are, 
as  already  observed,  almost  peculiarly 
English.  I  have  reason  to  doubt 
whether  (AA)  is  really  heard  in  India, 
or  Persia,  or  Austria,  which  are  the 
only  places,  beside  England,  where,  so 
far  as  I  know,  it  may  be  at  home. 

Hence  also  the  diphthong  (A%  o'i)  is 
rare  out  of  England.  For  its  English 
origin  from  (ui,  6i)  see  (131,  a.  270, 
a.  1101,  c).  The  Danish  rog  is 
written  (TOJ)  by  Mr.  Sweet  (ibid. 
p.  107),  but  this  means  (io0J).  This, 
however,  to  my  ears,  is  the  nearest 
foreign  diphthong  to  our  (o'«).  The 
German  eu  I  am  accustomed  to  call 
(o'z)  myself,  and  perhaps  in  the  North 
of  Germany  it  fully  reaches  that  sound. 
I  think,  however,  that  (6i)  would  be 
a  more  correct  representation  of  the 
North  German  sound.  For  the  Middle 
German  I  hear  (ai,  o'y).  Rapp  does 
not  properly  distinguish  (o,  o),  and  in 
Italian  does  not  distinguish  close  and 
open  o.  Hence  although  he  makes 
the  English  short  o  to  be  his  o,  I  shall 
transcribe  it  (o),  as  I  believe  he  pro- 
nounces it.  He  says :  (Phys.  d.  Spr. 
4,  19):  "Theory  has  been  greatly 
troubled  with  German  eu.  Feeling  the 
inconvenience  of  confusing  eu  with  ei 
(ai)  in  Middle  Germany,  theoreticians 
thought  that  with  ai,  au,  they  could 
associate  an  analogous  au  (ay),  which 
however  does  not  readily  unite  with 
them,  even  when  really  pronounced,  as 
indeed  is  commonly  the  case,  only  as  ae, 
ao,  ad,  (ae,  ao,  aoe).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Northern,  Dutch,  and  low  German 
(91,  d'e}  presented  itself,  as  at  least 
intentionally  different  from  ai  (ai),  and 
as  (9)  was  no  German  sound  [Rapp 
identifies  it  with  French  de  me  que\,  it 
was  advanced  to  6i  6e  (6i  6e),  so  that 
there  resulted  a  diphthongal  triad  ai 
au  6i  (ai  au  6i),  which  is  completely 
identical  with  the  English  and  also 
the  old  Latin  ae,  au,  oe,  and  of  which 
we  can  at  least  say  that  they  are  the 
three  most  convenient  diphthongs  for 
the  organs  of  speech.  Later  on,  the 
want  of  the  intermediate  sound  in  oi 


10.     (A,  o)  —  continued. 

(6i)  was  felt,  and  to  avoid  this  objec- 
tion, a  rather  difficult  but  not  ill- 
sounding  diphthong  oil  (6y)  was 
theoretically  acknowledged,  and  al- 
though an  extremely  artificial  product, 
pretty  well  satisfied  all  requirements. 
Those  provinces  that  possess  (a'i  a'u) 
are  the  real  causes  of  establishing  (a'y) 
as  6u  (6y),  whereas  those  that  acknow- 
ledge ^-diphthongs  only  will  always 
incline  to  the  low  Saxon  6i  (6i).  The 
diphthongs  are  always  affected  by  a 
following  nasal,  so  that  when  radical 
ein  aun  eun  are  not  called  (a4in  a.un 
a,in),  for  which  last  (6(in)  would  be 
preferable,  they  come  out  as  (am,  aon, 
60n),  and  any  theory  will  find  it  difficult 
to  produce  (noyn  froynd)  with  sensible 
(y)  without  an  appearance  of  affecta- 
tion. .  .  .  German  theoreticians  who 
a.resQlearnedinscripture(Schrift<jrelehrt) 
that  they  insist  on  having  a  heard  in 
au,  and  e  in  ei  (not  an  e  in  eu  also,  or, 
for  the  sake  of  o,  e,  o,  an  o  perhaps  ?), 
are,  thank  heaven!  so  rare,  that  we 
need  not  speak  of  them."  Briicke 
(Ueber  eine  neue  Methode  der  phonet- 
ischenTransscription,"Wien,1863,p.53), 
transcribes  bdume,  neues,  vertramntem 
by  characters  equivalent  to  (bayrae8 
fa^traymt^n),  where  ^  in- 


dicates an  ''imperfectly  formed  e^  that 
is,  he,  a  low  Saxon,  adopts  the  theo- 
retical (ay).  As  Englishmen's  views  of 
the  identity  of  German  eu  with  their 
own  oy  are  generally  very  ill  based,  I 
thought  it  better  to  give  the  views  of 
German  phoneticians  on  the  subject. 
But  the  arguments  of  Rapp  seem  to 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  organic 
development  of  language  without  any 
reference  to  writing,  so  that  he  lays 
himself  open  to  the  very  "  learning  in 
scripture"  which  he  ridicules. 


.  This  is  a  medial  (>t<), 
o.  8  (t). 


(sh,  xsh).  For  the  distinction 
of  (s,sh)  and  (sh,xsh)  see  No.  6  (s). 
This  advanced  (xsh)  may  be  distinctly 
heard  in  saying  watch  with  a  very  pro- 
tracted hiss  (wot4shxshxsh);  and  after  a 
little  practice  it  is  possible  to  say  (vsh) 
without  the  crutch  of  (t).  Mr.  Sweet 
sayshe  is  inclined  to  accept  this  analysis. 
Prof.  Haldeman  says  that  instead  of 
advancing  (sh)  to  (xsh),  he  retracts  (t) 
to  (,t  ?),  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
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10.     (sh,  vsh) — continued. 

At  any  rate,  the  ordinary  English  (t,  sh) 
are  not  both  heard  in  Vfatch. 

This  (vsh)  is  apparently  the  true 
Roman  c  in  died,  cinque  (xdiE\shi, 
jsh/q-kue),  which  Englishmen  hear  as 
(dMTshij  sluq-kwe).  This  is,  therefore, 
the  Italian  derivative  from  Latin  (K). 
How  far  the  (t)  is  developed,  further  ob- 
servations are  required  to  shew,  but  the 
following  (translated)  notes  in  F.  Valen- 
tin? s  G-riindliche  Lehre  der  Italienischen 
Aussprache  (Berlin,  1834),  are  worth 
quoting,  as  being  written  by  a  Roman 
who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
German,  in  which  sch,  tsch,  zsch,  for 
(sh,  tsh),  are  common.  He  says  (ibid. 
p.  15,  note) :  "  The  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Italian  syllables  ce,  ci,  da, 
do,  after  a  vowel,  as  heard  from  all 
educated  Romans  and  Tuscans,  cannot 
be  completely  represented  by  German 
signs;  they  should  properly  be  heard 
from  a  teacher  conversant  with  good 
pronunciation.  The  following  examples 
will  serve  to  shew  that  these  syllables 
in  this  case  are  as  distinct  from  their 
ordinary  value  as  from  see,  sd,  sda,  seio. 
In  facce,  faces,  the  c  sounds  exactly  like 
tsch;  infasce,  swaddlings,  the  vowel  is 
stopped,  and  the  final  see  thus  becomes 
harder;  in  face,  torches,  and  all  similar 
cases,  the  vowel  is  lengthened,  and  ce  con- 
sequently receives  that  peculiar  softness 
already  mentioned.  All  three  sounds 
are  heard  in  the  following  line  of  Tasso  : 

Gli  ucciderd,  faronne  acerbi  seempi,— 
Ger.  Lib.  1,  87,  3," 
4th  stanza  from  end. 

He  proceeds  to  eay  that  the  best 
writers  have  constantly  written  see  for 
ce,  thus  arbucello  arbuscello,  bracia 
brasda,  bad  basd,  etc.,  and  that  "in 
the  Lombard  dialects  ce,  ci,  after  a 
vowel,  fall  into  a  very  soft  s  or  z,  as 
vesin,  disi,  sazerdott,  for  vidno,  did, 
sacerdote."  The  examples  facce,  fasce, 
face,  are  possibly  meant  to  differ  as 
(favt\t,sh4  or  (fa-.vsh*),  (faa\she, 
faa\sh<0. 

The  combination  (xt^sh),  or  else  (vsh), 
is  developed  where  (sh)  does  not  occur, 
as  in  Spanish,  just  as  (xdvzh)  or  (xzh)  is 
found  in  Italian,  where  (zh),  the  buzz 
of  (sh),  is  unknown,  and  (dxzh)  has  been 
common  for  centuries  in  English,  where 
(zh)  in  vision  (vrzhen)  is  quite  a  recent 
development.  In  English  (txsh),  which 
I  have  hitherto  written  and  shall 
generally  write  (tsh),  was  developed 
irom  ags.  (£),  see  (204,  d),  where  the 


10.     (sh,  xsh)  —  continued. 

relation  of  (kj,  tj)  to  (tsh)  will  require 
revision,  if  (ssh)  and  not  (t^sh)  is  the 
original  derivative  from  (k).  In  quite 
recent  English  (txsh)  has  been  developed 
from  (ti)  before  (u),  as  in  the  termina- 
tion -ture,  in  nature  (n^-tvsha). 

To  the  absence  of  an  independent 
(xsh)  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the 
persistence  with  which  (t^sh)  initial, 
being  only  (t  <  vsh  <  ),  is  considered  a 
simple  letter,  and  ch  or  tch  final  in 
such,  much,  crutch,  which  is  (  >  t  <  ^sh), 
has  been  taken  to  be  the  result  of  pre- 
fixing (t)  to  the  former  simple  sound. 
To  the  same  cause  I  attribute  the 
dispute  as  to  the  final  sounds  in  inch, 
lunch,  launch,  drench,  which  some 
analyze  as  (sh),  and  others  as  (tsh). 
Now  the  position  of  the  tongue  for 
(n)  being  the  same  as  that  for  (t), 
the  full  analysis  may  be  (z-n-nh-xsh) 
or  («-n-nh-t-xsh),  or  simply  (£-n-t-vsh) 
or  (*-n-xsh).  But  in  the  plural  inches, 
I  myself  use  a  distinct  (t),  thus, 
(rnjt^shezs),  and  to  my  ear  (rn)vshez) 
is  unusual.  Mr.  Bell  uses  (-nhtsh-). 

The  sound  (tvsh),  as  I  hear  it,  is  the 
Hungarian  cs,  the  Polish  cz,  and  24th 
Russian  letter.  As  I  pronounce  Polish 
szcz,  the  26th  Russian  letter,  I  seem  to 
prolong  (sh)  or  (xsh),  and  for  an  instant 
touch  the  palate  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  in  the  middle  of  the  hiss, 
checking  it  momentarily  and  producing 
two  hiss-glides,  thus  (sh>t<sh),  or 
(,sh^txsh),  for  the  t  is  probably  (xt). 
The  Germans  write  the  sound  schtsch. 
That  ch  in  English  cheese  has  a  pre- 
fixed (t),  may  be  felt  very  distinctly  by 
pronouncing  (t%shi,  tvshe,  tvsha,  txsb.A, 
t^sho,  t^shu)  with  great  rapidity,  when 
the  beat  of  the  tongue  against  the 
palate  will  be  felt  as  markedly  as  in 
rapid  (ti,  ie,  ta,  tA,  to,  tu).  It  is  con- 
venient also  to  practise  (shi,  she,  sha, 
shA,  she,  shu),  and  (  jshi,  Xsh0,  vsha,  xshA, 


Notwithstanding  the  confidence  I 
feel  in  the  diphthongal  nature  of  ch  in 
cheese  as  =  (txsh),  yet  strong  opinions 
of  a  different  nature  are  entertained. 
Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  can  hear  no 
difference  between  English  ch  in  cheese 
and  Italian  ci,  and  this  he  considers  to 
be  the  simple  (vsh),  a  continuant,  which 
he  can  prolong  indefinitely,  and  which, 
when  so  prolonged,  suggests  a  (t) 
throughout.  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Goodwin  (1093,  d'},  no  mean  observer, 
considers  ch  in  chest  and  j  in  jest  to  be 
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explodents,  which  I  will  mark  by  the 
new  characters  (kj,  gj),  the  latter 
written  as  an  undotted  j  crossed ; 
see  (1094,  c).  These  are  the  real 
explodents  corresponding  to  (jh,  j), 
or  Mr.  Bell's  2<?,  21,  on  p.  15,  which 
he  too  hastily  confused  with  my 
(tj,  dj).  Observe  that  in  (t,  d)  the  tip, 
and  in  (k,  g)  the  back,  of  the  tongue 
touches  the  palate;  then  for  (tj,  dj), 
without  removing  the  tip,  bring  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate, 
and  for  (kj,  gj),  without  removing  the 
back,  also  bring  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  against  the  palate.  Hence  for 
(tj,  dj)  the  front  two-thirds,  and  for 
(kj,  gj)  the  back  two -thirds,  of  the 
tongue  touch  the  palate.  But  for  (kj, 
gj)  only  the  middle  third  of  the  tongue 
touches  the  palate,  thus  producing  a 
real  explodent,  which,  as  Mr.  Nicol 
pointed  out  to  me,  is  the  sound  indicated 
by  Mr.  Bell's  Visible  Speech  symbol. 
To  succeed  in  pronouncing  them  at 
first,  keep  the  tip  of  the  tongue  down 
by  burying  it  below  the  lower  gums ; 
and  to  prevent  the  back  of  the  tongue 
from  rising  to  the  (k)  position,  think  of 
(t),  which  of  course  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced when  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
kept  down.  Make  the  effect  of  (kja) 
perfectly  sharp,  by  beginning  with  a 
closedglottis  (1097,  b],  and  come  quietly 
on  to  the  vowel  Avithout  any  escape  of 
unvocalised  breath.  A  little  practice  is 
necessary  to  avoid  (kj,  gj)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  (t4sh,  d^zh)  on  the  other,  but 
the  sound  has  a  philological  value 
which  makes  it  worth  while  under- 
standing. These  (kj,  gj)  are  Mr.  Good- 
win's c,  j,  in  the  following  remarks 
(ibid.  p.  9): 

"  C  (ch  in  chin]  is  manifestly  a  simple 
elementary  consonant,  and  a  lene.  It 
is  produced  by  placing  a  certain  portion 
of  the  tongue  near  the  tip,  but  not  the 
tip  itself,  against  a  certain  part  of  the 
palate,  and,  after  pressure,  suddenly 
withdrawing  it  with  a  violent  emission 
of  breath.  It  has  no  ^-sound  in  its 
composition,  for  neither  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  nor  the  teeth  are  used  in  its 
production.  Neither  does  it  end  in  an 
sA-sound,  for,  in  that  case,  it  could  be 
prolonged  ad  libitum,  which  the  true  e 
(ch  English)  cannot  be.  Moreover,  it 
does  not  begin  with  any  one  sound,  and 
end  with  another,  but  is  the  same  simple 
sound  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
Jt  may  be  shewn  by  a  similar  experi- 
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ment,  and  proof,  that  j  is  a  simple 
elementary  sound.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  c  (kj)  that  g  does  to  &,  or 
any  other  lene  sonant  to  its  correspond- 
ing lene  surd."  That  the  true  ch 
cannot  be  prolonged  ad  libitum,  no 
other  writer,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
asserted,  except  in  the  sense  that  its 
prolongation,  like  that  of  all  diphthongs, 
differs  from  its  commencement.  In 
connection  with  these  remarks  of  Mr. 
Goodwin,  it  seems  best  to  cite  what  he 
says  about  (sh,  zh),  to  which  I  must 
prefix  his  curious  remark  on  aspirates, 
a  subject  which  will  have  to  be  especially 
considered  in  No.  14,  (wh).  He  says 
(ibid.  p.  8)  : 

"  Each  of  the  aspirates  might  have 
been  represented  by  a  single  character  ; 
but,  as  h  represents  a  simple  breathing 
or  aspiration,  and  as  all  the  aspirates 
are  similarly  combined  with  such  a 
breathing,  and  those  of  them  which 
are  used  in  English  are  generally  so 
represented,  we  have  chosen  to  represent 
them  all  as  combined  with  h.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  to  intimate  that  the 
sound  of  h  is  added  to  the  respective 
lenes — for  in  that  case  the  aspirates 
would  not  be  simple  sounds — but  that 
it  is  combined  with  them  throughout 
their  whole  extent.  They  are  simple, 
therefore,  under  our  definition ;  and  if 
in  any  sense  compound,  they  are  so  by 
a  sort  of  chemical  composition,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  mechanical  aggregate 
or  mixture.  Kh,  for  example,  is  not 
equal  to  k+h,  but  to  kxh.  This  we 
consider  a  true  aspiration;  while  the 
sound  of  h,  added  after  a  consonant, 
no  more  renders  that  consonant  a  true 
aspirate,  than  it  does  the  following 
consonant  or  vowel.  We  do  not  doubt 
there  are  such  aspirates  ('so  called')  in 
other  languages,  as  in  the  Sanscrit,  for 
example ;  but  we  here  speak  of  the 
strict  propriety  of  the  term." 

[p.  9].  "  Sh  is  not  the  aspirate  of  s, 
that  is,  it  is  not  related  to  s  as  th  to  £,  ph 
to  p,  etc.,  as  any  one  may  ascertain  by 
a  simple  experiment  of  pronunciation. 
S  is  more  dental  than  palatal,  sh  is  not 
dental  at  all.  But  sh  is  related  to  c 
(kj)  precisely  as  any  other  aspirate  to 
its  lene ;  that  is,  if  you  place  the  organs 
as  if  to  produce  c  (kj),  but  instead  of 
bringing  them  into  perfect  contact, 
retain  a  slight  passage  between  for  the 
constant  egress  of  the  breath,  modifying 
it,  as  it  goes  out,  by  this  specific  ap^ 
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proxiraation  of  the  organs  to  a  state  o-f 
contact,  you  will  have  a  perfect  sh. 
Zh  is  plainly  related  to  /,  as  sh  to  c  (kj)." 
[This  is  incorrect,  the  result  is  (jh).] 
"  The  s  and  z,  as  sihilants,  are  peculiar, 
but  in  respect  of  the  organs  employed 


in  their   articulation,   they   furnish   a 
alatal  c  (kj), 
etc.,  and  the  dentals  t,  etc. ;  and  in 


transition  between  the  palatal  c 


respect  to  the  mode  of  their  articulation, 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
aspirates  rather  than  the  lenes.  Their 
lenes  would  be  a  certain  unpronounceable 
medium  between  c  (kj)  and  t  and  be- 
tween j  (gj)  and  d  respectively." 

The  systematic  terms,  lenes  et  as- 
piratae,  should  be  discarded,  as  they 
tend  to  produce  great  confusion,  and 
the  precise  mode  of  generating  each 
individual  sound  should  be  studied,  as 
we  study  individuals  in  natural  history, 
before  we  attempt  to  classify  them, 
except  provisionally.  The  grammarians' 
provisional  and  extremely  imperfect 
classification  of  lenes  et  aspiratae  has 
been  long  antiquated. 

When  Mr.  Gupta  visited  me  (1096,a)» 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  his  pro- 
nunciation of  Tf  ^f  was  not  the  (tNsh 
dxzh)  usually  laid  down  in  books  as  the 
modern  pronunciation,  nor  the  (kj  gj) 
usually  theoretically  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  sounds,  but  exactly  and  unmis- 
takably (kj  gj)  as  just  described.  This 
must  be  also  the  real  ancient  sound, 
and  it  solves  every  difficulty.  In  Mr. 
Gupta's  pronunciation  (kj)  was  as  pure 
and  unmixed  with  any  hiss  as  an 
English  (k).  The  post-aspirated  forms 
will  be  considered  in  No.  14,  (wh). 
Corresponding  to  these  (kj  gj)  there 
must  be  of  course  a  nasal  (q  j),  which 
however  only  occurs  immediately  before 
them,  and  is  hence  a  generated  sound, 
just  as  (q)  itself  in  Sanscrit ;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  (nj)  as  usually  assumed, 
for  the  point  of  the  tongue  does  not 
touch  the  palate ;  nor  (q  j ),  correspond, 
ing  to  (kj,  gj),  for  the  back  of  the 
tongue  never  reaches  the  (k)-position. 
The  Sanscrit  explodents  now  become 
perfectly  intelligible.  'SR  the  usual  (k) 
with  the  back  of  the  tongue  only,  and 
neither  the  middle  nor  the  tip,  in  con- 
tact with  the  palate.  ^  the  present 
(kj),  with  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
only,  and  neither  the  back  nor  the  tip, 
in  contact  with  the  palate.  ^  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  only,  and  neither  the 
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back  nor  middle,  in  contact  with  the 
palate,  and  not  the  teeth,  written  (T), 
for  one  of  the  forms  (yt,  t),  that  is  either 
retracted  or  coronal,  not  gingival  nor 
dental,  nor  citra-dental  (tf).  Tf  with 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  only  against  the 
teeth  only,  not  against  the  palate.  The 
sides  of  the  tongue  in  all  cases  have  to 
complete  the  closure.  The  series  may 
then  be  completed  thus  : 
(K)  back  of  retracted  tongue  against 

extreme  back  of  palate. 
)  back  of  tongue  against  palate, 
j)  back  and  middle  of  tongue  against  it. 
:j)  middle  of  tongue  against  it. 
tj)  middle  and  tip  of  tongue  against  it. 
;t  T  t)  tip  of  tongue  against  palate  in 

various  places  from  furthest  back  to 

crown  or  base  of  gums. 
xt)  tip  of  tongue  against  upper  teeth. 
vvt)  tip  of  tongue  against  both  upper  and 

lower  teeth,  but  not  protruded, 
(tf)  tip  of  tongue  protruded  between 

upper  and  lower  teeth, 
(p)  lower  lip  against  upper  teeth. 
(p)  lower  lip  against  upper  lip. 

Now  each  of  these  can  give  rise  to 
a  hiss  by  a  slight  relaxation  of  the 
contact.  Hence  we  get  a  theoretical 
(Kh)  from  (K)  ;  the  well-known  (kh) 
from  (k),  the  German  ch  in  ach ;  the 
equally  well-known  (kjh)  from  (kj), 
the  German  ch  in  ich ;  the  English 
(jh)  =  (kjh)  from  (kj),  of  which  pre- 
sently; the  English  (vsh)  is  the  nearest 
if  not  the  exact  hiss  of  the  English  (t), 
as  will  be  noticed  presently,  (th)  the 
hiss  of  dental  ( %t).  National  habits  will 
here  interfere.  The  Sanscrit  has  only 
a  generated  (kh),  as  will  be  shewn  in 
No.  14,  (wh),  and  hence  it  does  not 
appear  in  writing.  The  (kjh)  or  (jh) 
however  existed  distinctly  and  had  a  sign 
^J.  Now  if  modern  Germans,  as  we 
shall  see  in  No.  16,  (j),  actually  confuse 
(kjh,  jh),  we  cannot  suppose  that  their 
ancestors,  the  old  emigrants  from  the 
Aryan  land,  did  better,  and  from  (kjh) 
the  step  to  (k)  on  the  one  hand  and 
(sh)  on  the  other  is  easy.  How  easily 
(sh)  comes  from  (jh)  we  know  in 
English,  and  Mr.  Goodwin  has  himself 
exemplified  it  by^  making  (kjh)  =  (sh) 
instead  of  (jh),  just  as  in  India  (jh) 
has  sunk  absolutely  into  (sh).  Lepsius 
makes  the  sound  of  ^J  theoretically  =* 
(shj),  (Standard  Alphabet,  p.  71),  which 
he  identifies  with  Polish  s,  a  sound  I 
hear  as  (sj).  But  Mr,  Gupta  hears  no 
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difference  in  present  usage  between  ^J 
and  "Gfj  both  are  equally  (sh).  But  both 
occur  as  ungenerated  distinct  forms  in 
Sanscrit,  where  they  are  unmistakably 
referred  to  ^  '£.  There  is  probably 
no  doubt  therefore  that  "$[  was,  and  still 
represents,  (jh).  Now  we  have  already 
shewn  on  comparing  (s,  sh)  in  (1104,  c) 
that  the  latter  is  retracted,  as  compared 
with  the  former.  And  in  the  same  way 
(T)  is  retracted  as  regards  (vt).  In 
languages  having  no  (th),  —  as  in 
German  for  example, — (s)  or  (xs),  for 
the  two  cases  are  not  distinguished,  is 
taken  to  be,  and  actually  results  as,  the 
hiss  of  (xt).  It  is  thus  that  high 
German  s  =  (xt%s)  has  probably  actually 
resulted  from  (xfr[).  In  the  same  way 
?J  was  in  Sanscrit  referred  to  rf.  As 
a  matter  of  course  therefore  ^f  (sh)  or 
(^h)  was  referred  to  "Z  (T).  In  modern 
Bengalee,  as  we  have  seen  (1105,  £'), 
all  three  sounds  "5J  TBf  ^f  are  confused 
as  (sh).  That  ^J  ^  =  (jh,  j)  were  not 
exhibited  together  as  surd  and  sonant, 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  (zh,  z)  as  sonants  to  ^  ^J.  The 
Sanscrit  series  of  speech -sounds,  like 
those  of  all  other  nations,  was  but 
fragmentary. 

Considerable  objection  has  been  taken 
to  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  classification  of 
(s,  sh),  by  which,  in  the  arrangement 
on  p.  15,  1b  and  3£,  the  (s)  is  apparently 
allied  to  (j),  and  the  (sh)  to  (t).  So 
strongly  have  speakers  felt  the  relation 
of  (s)  to  (t),  and  of  (sh)  to  (jh),  that, 
as  I  have  been  informed  (by  Miss  Hull, 
of  102,  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington, 
who  successfully  teaches  deaf  and  dumb 
girls  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips, 
and,  employing  for  that  purpose  Mr. 
Bell's  Visible  Speech  symbols,  went  in 
1873  to  Boston,  in  America,  to  study 
Mr.  Graham  Bell's  method  of  using  it 
in  teaching  at  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions  there),  Mr.  G.  Bell  has 
found  it  best  to  transpose  these  symbols, 
giving  to  the  symbol  1b  the  meaning 
(sh),  and  to  the  symbol  3£  the  meaning 
(s).  But  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  symbols 
are  both  'mixed,'  and  imply  merely 
that  the  (3)  character  in  the  position  of 
the  tongue  predominates  in  (s)  by  the 
elevation,  of  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  (t)  character  of  the  same  in 
(sh),  by  the  depression  of  the  middle  of 
the  tongue.  This  is  clearly  shewn  by 
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his  diagrams  (Visible  Speech,  p.  53) 
and  his  description  (ibid.  p.  52),  viz. : 
"6.  (s)  Front-Mixed.  The  Front 
[middle]  and  Point  [tip]  of  the  Tongue 
both  raised,  so  as  to  bring  the  convex 
surface  of  the  tongue  close  to  the  front 
[crown]  of  the  palatal  arch,  and  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  at  the  same  time, 
close  to  the  upper  gum. — 7.  (sh)  Point- 
Mixed.  The  Point  [tip]  and  the  Front 
[middle]  of  the  Tongue  both  raised — 
the  latter  in  a  less  degree  than  for  symbol 
6.  (s) — bringing  the  front  [middle] 
surface  of  the  tongue  near  to  the  rim 
[?]  of  the  palatal  arch."  The  charac- 
ters both  imply  (jh*r0h),  but  for  (s) 
the  greater  proximity  of  the  middle  of 
the  tongue  to  the  («r) -position  determined 
both  its  position  and  its  sign.  The 
recent  variation,  by  Mr.  Graham  Bell, 
in  the  application  of  these  symbols, 
shews  how  difficult  it  is  to  select  any 
form  of  symbolism  depending  on  classi- 
fication. Different  points  strike  different 
minds  as  best  adapted  for  character- 
istics. As  in  botany  and  zoology 
genera  and  families  are  constantly 
being  remodelled,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  difficulties  and  disagree- 
ments which  have  notoriously  arisen 
in  a  matter  so  little  understood  and 
requiring  so  much  training  (almost 
securing  bias)  to  observe  and  appreciate, 
as  speech-sounds.  Still  greater  excep- 
tion would  probably  be  taken  to  Mr. 
Bell's  classing  (th)  under  (jh),  and  (£h), 
which  he  identifies  with  Welsh  II  (Ihh), 
under  (r0h),  because  we  naturally 
identify  (th)  with  the  teeth,  and  over- 
look the  position  of  the  middle  of  the 
tongue.  The  columns  2  and  3,  in  Mr. 
Bell's  table,  p.  14,  should,  according  to 
these  recent  changes  in  palaeotype,  be 
symbolised  as  follows,  in  order,  from, 
line  a  to  line  m ; 

2.  voiceless  jh    s    Ijh  th  kj  qjh 
voiced     j      z     Ij     dh  gj  qj 
rh  sh  lh    th  t'    nh 


3. 

voiced  r^  zh  1  dh  d  n 
If  (th,  dh)  really  represent  the  Welsh 
II  and  its  Manx  voiced  form,  they  are 
identical  with  the  symbols  (Ihh.  /hh), 
see  (756,  c,  «?),  where  the  voiceless  form 
(Ihh)  is  incorrectly  stated  to  occur  in 
Manx. 

(wot^sli).  The  voice,  set  on 
in  (w),  continues  with  a  glide  on  to  (o), 
and  then  with  a  sharp  and  very  sensible 
glide  on  to  (t),  where  it  is  cut  off  or 
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stopped,  and  the  glottis  closed;  the 
glottis  is,  however,  immediately  opened 
wide  for  unvocalised  breath,  and  a  hiss- 
glide  is  formed  on  to  (,sh),  through 
which  the  hiss  may  he  continued  in- 
definitely, and  as  a  rule  the  position  for 
(vsh)  is  held  as  long  as  the  breath  is 
audible,  so  that  it  does  not  glide  off 
into  anything  else.  This  may  be 
written  (w-o>t<ssh).  But  in  cheese 
we  have  (t  <  xsh  <  ii  >  z-s),  without  the 
glide  on  to  (t),  and  hence  the  (t)  is  less 
felt  than  in  the  other  case. 

11.  SAW,  (BAA). 

(s).     For  (s)  see  No.  6,  (s). 

(A).  For(AA)  see  No.  10,  (A,  o). 
We  have  here  only  the  continued 
sound.  Dr.  Rush  says  (op.  cit.  p.  61), 
"  ^4-we  has  for  its  radical,  the  peculiar 
sound  of  '  a '  in  awe ;  and  for  its  vanish, 
a  short  and  obscure  sound  of  the 
monothong  (sic)  e-rr."  That  is,  he 
would  pronounce  saw  (SAA'LB,  SAA'), 
which  would  give  the  effect  of  adding 
an  r.  It  is  quite  true  that  Londoners 
have  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  saw 
sore,  law  lore,  maw  more,  generally 
saying  only  (SAA',  IAA',  mAA')  for  (SAA 
soo',  IAA  loo',  mAA  moo'),  and  that  the 
principal  difference  to  them  is  that  the 
first  words  may  not,  and  the  last  words 
must,  have  an  epenthetical  (r)  before  a 
vowel.  It  is  therefore  best  to  avoid 
this  "vanish,"  and  say  (SAA)  without 
relaxing  the  position  for  (AA).  But 
really,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  (SAA', 
erf],  oo'w)  are  phenomena  of  precisely 
the  same  kind,  (§  2,  No.  6,  iv.)  "We 
also  find  (nremaa1',  p^paa'-)  in  the 
same  way.  The  only  objection  is  to 
the  interposition  of  a  trilled  r,  as 
saw-r-ing  (sAA'vn'q).  But  the  Basques 
interpose  a  '* euphonic"  r  in  the 
same  way,  and  if  we  could  only 
persuade  grammarians  to  call  the 
Cockney  interposition  of  (r)  "euphonic" 
also,  the  custom,  which  is  a  living 
reality,  however  unsavoury  now,  would 
be  at  once  disinfected. 

(SAA).  The  glide  from  (s)  to 
(AA)  is  of  the  same  nature  as  in  (s<ks), 
No.  6. 

12.  FEATHERS,  Bell's  (fe  - 
dh^iz),  my  (fe'dhazs). 


(f).     See  No.  4,  (f). 

(E,  e).     See  No.  7,  (e,  E). 

(ah).  This  is  the  "buzz  of  (th), 
see  No.  3,  (th).  There  is  no  initial  (d), 
as  Germans  imagine,  in  English  (dhen), 
which  would  require  the  un-English 
dental  (xddhen).  The  final  (-ddh)  does 
not  occur,  but  we  have  (-dhd)  in 
breathed,  bathed,  swathed,  tithed  = 
(briidhd,  b^dhd,  swmlhd,  ta'z'dhd),  in 
pronouncing  which  the  retraction  of 
the  tongue  from  (dh)  to  (d)  may  be 
distinctly  felt.  And  (d  dh)  constantly 
concur  in  successive  words,  as  and  the, 
see  (1098,  a). 

(•RI,  j).  On  (r,  j)  see  No.  3, 
(r),  and  No.  4,  (i).  Mr.  M.  Bell  has 
peculiar  theories  about  unaccented 
vowels,  which  will  be  better  discussed 
in  some  special  examples,  given  here- 
after. The  (B)  only  occurs  in  English 
in  unaccented  syllables,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  real  sound  in 
these  syllables  is  not  (a).  It  is  the 
same,  or  nearly  so  (for  the  exact  shades 
of  such  obscurities  are  difficult  to  seize), 
as  the  obscure  final  -e  in  German  and 
Dutch.  When  French  e  muet  is  pro- 
nounced, I  seem  to  hear  (9)  rather  than 
(a)  or  (03),  and  there  is  a  schism  on  this 
point  among  the  French  themselves. 
See  also  (548,  *). 

(zs).  See  No.  5,  (faav),  on 
this  after-sound  of  (s),  which  is  gene- 
rally very  clearly  developed,  especially 
in  singing  psalms,  where  it  becomes 
disagreeably  prominent.  This  final  (s) 
should  be  very  lightly  touched,  as  a 
mere  relief  from  the  unpleasant  buzz  (z). 

(fe'dhizs).  The  word  begins 
with  an  unvocalised  hiss  which  is  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  (f)  position  is 
held,  so  that  the  vocal  chords  must  not 
be  brought  together  till  that  position 
is  released.  The  glide  on  to  (e)  may 
take  place  through  the  gradual  closure 
of  the  glottis,  and  hence  may  be  partly 
voiceless,  but  the  voice  is  now  con- 
tinued, without  break,  on  to  (z).  There 
is  an  interruption  to  its  smoothness  by 
the  buzzing  of  (dh),  but,  unless  there  is 
a  trill  superadded  to  (j), — which  is  ad- 
missible, but  unusual, — the  voice  is  heard 
as  an  obscure  vowel  (e)  or  (a)  through 
(a).  The  result  is  (f  <  e  >  dh  <  e  >  z-s). 
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12.     (fe'dhazs) — continued. 

The  syllable  divides  somewhere  during 
(dh).  The  vowel  (e)  being  short,  the 
whole  glide  from  (e)  to  (dh),  and  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  buzz  till  the 
glide  from  (dh),  would  generally  be 
reckoned  to  belong  to  the  first  syllable. 
This  is  merely  fanciful.  The  interrup- 
tion to  vocality  by  the  buzz  makes  two 
groups  (f<e>)  and  (<j>z-s),  be- 
tween which  there  is  an  extra -syllabic 
buzz  of  sensible  duration,  and  if  it 
were  exaggerated  in  length,  we  should 
have  the  effect  of  three  groups.  Practi- 
cally, two  groups  only  being  felt,  the 
length  of  (dh)  is  divided  at  pleasure 
between  them,  and  is,  I  believe  actually 
at  times  differently  divided  by  means  of 
a  relaxation  of  force  or  slur  »— -,  to  be 
described  in  No.  14,  (wh),  according  to 
the  momentary  feeling  of  the  speaker. 

13.  TONGS,  EeU's  (toqz), 
my  (toqzs).  . 

(t).  See  No.  2,  (t). 

(o).     See  No.  10,  (A,  o). 

(q).  This  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  (n),  -as  (g)  to  (d).  It 
is  simply  (g)  with  a  complete  nasal 
resonance,  and  thus  differs  from  (g(), 
with  incomplete  resonance,  although 
in  both  the  uvula  is  free  from  the 
pharynx,  but  whether  to  an  equal 
extent  has  not  been  determined.  The 
(q)  is  common  in  German,  Italian,  and 
modern  Greek,  and  was  clearly  present 
in  Latin  and  ancient  Greek,  though  it 
has  never  received  a  distinct  symbol  in 
these  languages,  as  it  has  in  Sanscrit. 
But  in  these  languages  it  is  merely  a 
euphonic  alteration  of  (n)  generated 
by  a  following  (k)  or  (g).  It  is  quite 
unknown  in  French,  where  it  seems  to 
Englishmen  to  have  been  transformed 
into  a  French  nasality  of  the  vowel, 
(aA)  bearing  to  (a()  about  the  same 
relation  as  (aq)  to  (ag.).  But  the  real 
differences  which  distinguish  French 
Portuguese,  dialectal  German,  American 
English,  Gaelic,  Hindu,  and  perhaps 
other  undescribed  nasalities,  have  not 
yet  been  determined,  so  that  all  analysis 
is  provisional.  Mr.  Gupta  (1096,  a) 
pronounced  the  Sanscrit  "necessary 
anusvara  "  as  (q),  and  not  as  a  mark  of 
nasalisation  (A).  The  nasal  passages  are 
so  complicated  and  full  of  tremulous 


13.     (q) — continued. 

membranes,  and  of  secretions,  that  the 
resonance  is  necessarily  very  compli- 
cated. It  is  safest  for  Englishmen  who 
cannot  pronounce  the  French  nasals  to 
use  (q)  for  (A).  On  (67,  c]  I  accident- 
ally misstated  Mr.  Bell's  analysis, 
which  is  properly  an,  on,  un,  vin  — 
(ohA,  ohA,  a  A,  y  EA).  Prince  Louis  Lucien 
Bonaparte's  is  (aA,  OIA,  <?hA,  ^A).  M. 
E'douard  Paris  seems  to  analyze  (aA, 
OA,  O3A,  EA)  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
"St.  Matthieu  en  Picard  Amienois" 
(London,  1863,  translated  for  Prince 
Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte).  In  fact  it 
is  not  possible  to  analyse  these  sounds 
perfectly,  because  the  mere  detachment 
of  the  uvula  from  the  back  of  the 
pharynx  alters  the  shape  of  the  reso- 
nance chamber  for  the  oral  vowel,  and 
the  addition  of  nasality  effectually  dis- 
guises its  quality.  By  very  carefully 
performed  and  recorded  experiments 
with  the  phonautograph  and  Konig's 
manometric  flames  (see  Poggendorff's 
Annalen,  vol.  146)  on  vowels  sung  at 
the  same  pitch,  with  and  without 
different  nasalisations,  it  may  be  possible 
to  discover  the  alteration  of  the  quality 
produced  by  nasalisation,  but  even  this 
is  problematical,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  experiments  have  hitherto  been 
made  in  this  direction.  At  present  our 
connection  of  oral  to  nasal  vowels  is 
purely  amatter  of  aural  appreciation,  and 
will  probably  differ  for  the  same  speaker 
from  observer  to  observer.  The  form 
(aA)  would  mean,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  uvula,  the  organs  are  dis- 
posed as  for  (a),  and  that  the  uvula  is 
so  widely  detached  from  the  pharynx 
as  to  allow  a  perfectly  free  passage  of 
vocalised  breath  through  the  nose  as 
well  as  through  the  mouth.  The  form, 
(a,)  gives  the  same  position,  with  the 
exception  of  the  uvula,  which  is,  I 
think,  only  slightly  detached  from  the 
pharynx,  so  that  the  nasal  passage  is 
not  so  free  as  the  oral,  and  hence  the 
oral  vowel  is  so  distinctly  recognized 
that  probably  Frenchmen  would  not 
recognize  (a,)  as  intended  lor  (aA). 
Both  (aj  and  (aA)  are  ori-n;isal  vowels, 
but  the  name  is  best  applied  to  the 
second,  while  the  first  may  be  called  a 
nasalised  oral  vowel.  Between  (a), 
with  no  nasality,  and  (aA),  with  perfect 
ori-nasality,  there  are  many  degrees; 
but,  as  before  s;iid,  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  analysing  them,  although 
the  different  degrees  in  which  the  nasal 
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13.     (q) — continued. 

passage  is  opened  by  the  uvula  is  of 
course  one  important  element,  produc- 
ing an  effect  comparable  to  that  of  the 
different  '  roundings '  of  the  vowels  by 
the  lips,  see  No.  10  (A,  o).  But  in 
(aq)  we  have  first  a  purely  oral  vowel, 
followed  by  a  glide  (a>q),  which  may 
pass  through  some  form  of  nasality,  but 
cannever  reach  either  (a.)  or  (aA),  because 
the  oral  passage  is  gradually  obstructed 
more  and  more  by  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  till  finally,  all  passage  through 
the  mouth  being  cut  off  by  the  (k) 
contact  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
soft  palate,  the  voice  issues  in  (q) 
entirely  through  the  nose.  These  dis- 
tinctions, pure  oral  (a),  nasalised  oral 
(a}),  ori-nasal  (aA),  pure  oral  (a)  +  a 
glide  which  is  partly  nasal,  and  im- 
perfectly oral  -f  pure  nasal  (q),  should  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind.  It  will  then 
be  seen  that  the  English  (oq,  ooq,  aq, 
va3q)  and  the  German  (#q,  oq,  oaq, 
bhEq)  are  very  imperfect  approxima- 
tions to  tbe  French  an,  on,  un,  vin,  but 
are  intelligible  simply  because  (q)  not 
existing  in  French,  there  are  no  other 
sounds  which  they  could  represent.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  received  English 
no  vowel  occurs  long  before  (q) ,  so  that 
even  (ocq)  is  rather  difficult  to  our 
organs.  In  America,  however,  (oq)  is 
often  (ooq)  or  (AAq),  as  (looq,  sooq)  or 
(lAAq,  SAAq).  And  in  Icelandic  the 
vowel  before  (q)  is  always  intentionally 
long  (546,  b,  d'). 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  peculiar  in  his  analy- 
sis of  (q),  his  ng.  He  says  (ibid.  p.  10), 
"  Ng  represents  a  simple,  elementary, 
and  a  liquid  sound,  combining  a  nasal 
and  a  palatal  character,  or  intermediate 
between  the  two,  being  produced  in  the 
endeavour  to  pronounce  an  n,  by  press- 
ing the  middle  of  the  tongue  against 
the  palate.  Nhg  (or  ngh),  the  so-called 
French  nasal,  is  related  to  ng  as  any 
other  aspirate  to  its  lene  ;  that  is,  it  is 
accompanied  with  an  emission  of  breath, 
while  the  organs  are  in  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  specific  contact  which 
characteiizes  ng."  The  description  of 
(A)  is  of  course  entirely  incorrect.  The 
description  of  (q),  however,  d<>es  not 
answer  to  the  English  (q),  but  to  the 
probable  Sans,  (qj),  which  Englishmen 
confuse  with  (nj).  The  French,  having 
no  (q),  confuse  it  with  their  own  (nj). 
I  have  also  known  Fr  (nj)  pronounced 
(qj)  in  England.  There  is  therefore 
no  certainty  respecting  (q,  qj,  qj,  nj)  in 


13.     (^—continued. 

accounts  of  foreign  sounds.  The  con- 
fusion is  quite  similar  to  that  of  (w, 
bh,  v).  In  English  (q),  which  has 
generally  been  generated  by  the  action 
of  a  letter  of  the  ^-series  on  a  pre- 
ceding n,  never  occurs  initially,  so  that 
English  people  find  it  difficult  to  make 
it  glide  on  to  a  following  vowel,  as 
(qaa,  qii,  quu),  which  are  found  in 
some  African  and  other  languages. 
Hence  when  final,  it  is  simply  pro- 
longed, as  (loq),  the  strength  of  the 
voice  dying  off,  and  it  seldom  becomes 
voiceless  (loqqh),  because  there  is  no 
inconvenience  in  prolonging  the  nasality . 
But  sometimes  the  nasality  is  dropped, 
and  then  simple  (g)  results,  as  (loqg), 
which  is  treated  as  a  usual  final  sonant, 
and  may  become  (loqg').  This  cannot 
be  reckoned  as  a  received  form,  although 
it  may  be  historical.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  voice  is  occasionally  dropped 
with  the  nasality,  and  the  result  is 
(loqk'),  which  is  reckoned  vulgar,  as  in 
(thzqk1)  for  (ttu'q),  though  common  in 
German  (192,  d).  "We  have,  however, 
a  final  (^'q),  in  the  participles,  which 
certainly  does  not  arise  from  a  previous 
(k)  form.  The  confusion  of  the  (-q, 
-nd)  participial  forms  is  very  old ;  it 
may  possibly  have  arisen  from  confusing 
the  participle  and  verbal  noun  or 
gerund,  for  many  of  our  dialects  ignore 
this  (-q)  altogether,  and  use  (-n)  as  a 
termination  for  both,  "  not  pronouncing 
the  ^,"  as  glossarists  assume,  although 
Southern  Scotch  dialects  distinguish 
them  by  vowels,  (-an)  participle,  (-in) 
for  gerund  (Murray,  ibid.  p.  211). 
Similarly  (na-thm,  na'tlren,  na-fm, 
n<rftm)  are  not  uncommon  vulgarisms 
for  nothing  (na'thzq).  Yankee  and 
Irish  English  prefer  the  participle  in 
-in.  In  the  Forth  and  Bargy  extinct 
English,  ng  and  n  seem  to  have  been 
occasionally  confused. 

When  (q)  is  medial,  the  difficulty  is 
overcome  in  two  ways.  First,  the  glide 
of  (q)  on  to  the  vowel',  is  altogether 
omitted,  by  beginning  the  vowel  with  a 
glottid  (,  ;),  or  by  slurring  or  relaxing 
the  force  of  the  voice  on  (q),  so  that 
the  glide  becomes  inaudible.  The  clear 
(,)  or  catch  (;)  are,  I  think,  uncommon 
either  in  English  or  German  under 
such  circumstances,  but  the  relaxation 
or  slur  (—)  is,  I  think,  the  rule  Thus 
singer,  longing,  are  (srq-— i,  lo*q^z'q), 
not  (srq, j,  lo  q,e'q),  and  still  less  (srq;j, 
lo-q;i'q).  Secondly,  the  nasality  is 
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13.  (q) — continued. 
ultimately  omitted,  and  the  resulting 
(g)  glides  easily  on  to  the  vowel,  as  in 
finger,  longer  (frqg.T,  lo'qga),  where 
(q)  passes  into  (g)  with  the  same  ease  as 
(z)  into  (s)  in  (H/ZS). 

When  (q)  is  medial,  and  a  hiss,  not  a 
buzz,  follows,  if  we  attempt  to  make 
the  glide  on  to  the  hiss,  some  speakers 
naturally  drop  the  nasality  and  the 
voice,  developing  (k),  which  glides  on 
easily,  as  in  strength,  length  (streqkth, 
leqkth).  This  is  not  necessary.  Although 
(qth)  could  no  more  make  an  initial 
combination  than  (wth),  there  could  be 
a  non-nasal  glide  from  (q)  to  (th), 
which  resembles  the  glide  from  (g)  or 
from  (u)  to  (th),  thus  (q'>th).  Or 
else  the  (q)  may  end  suddenly,  and 
there  may  be  a  hiss-glide  on  to  (th), 
thus  (q'  >  th).  I  think  that  this  last  is 
more  frequently  said.  But  the  transi- 
tion from  the  guttural  (q)  to  the  dental 
(th)  being  violent,  many  speakers, 
especially  of  the  older  class,  and  Irish- 
men, bridge  over  the  difficulty  by 
changing  (q)  into  (n),  thus  (strenth, 
lenth).  A  third  hypothesis  is  possible. 
The  voiceless  breath  may  be  introduced 
during  the  (q),  or  in  place  of  the  (q), 
thus  (streq-qh-th)  or  (streqhth).  I 
have  not  myself  observed  either.  Mr. 
Bell  probably  advocates  the  last,  for  he 
writes  (ma-qhki).  This  belongs  to  a 
theory  considered  in  No.  15.  I  think 
(streqth,  arqshas,  maqk,  wa'qkt)  repre- 
sent my  own  pronunciation  of  strength, 
anxious,  monk,  winked.  "When  a  voiced 
consonant  follows,  there  seems  no 
tendency  to  introduce  (g),  thus  tongs, 
winged  are  (toqzs,  w?'qd),  not  (toqgzs, 
wt'qgd),  which  would  be  difficult  to 
English  organs.  An  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce them  would  probably  result  in 
(toqg'zs,  w/qg'd'). 

(zs).     See  No.  12,  (fe-dhizs). 

(toqzs).  The  glide  from  (t) 
to  (o)  may  be  gathered  from  No.  2, 
(tuu).  The  voice  is  regularly  continued 
through  (q)  to  (z),  when  it  "falls  off  to 
(s),  thus  (t <o > q-z-s). 

14.  WHIP,  (wh«p),  variants 
(wlrwip,  wz'p). 

(wh).  See  Gill's  recognition 
of  (wh),  on  (185,  £),  the  observations 
on  ags.  hi,  hr,  hn,  hw,  on  (513,  ab),  and 


14.     (wh) — continued. 

Icelandic  (543,  d],  and  on  h  in  general 
(221,  d).  So  much  controversy  exists 
upon  the  points  thus  raised  that  it  is 
worth  while  recurring  to  them.  My 
(H)  was  identified  with  Mr.  Bell's 
symbol,  p.  15,  col.  5,  line  /,  with  some 
hesitation,  by  Mr.  Bell  himself.  But 
my  own  impression  is  that  Mr.  Bell  has 
no  sign  precisely  corresponding  to  what 
I  mean  by  (H).  In  my  original  paper 
on  Palaeotype  (Philol.  Trans.  1867, 
part  2,  p.  16)  I  defined  (H)  as  "the 
aspirate  or  jerk  of  the  voice,  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  whisper,  which 
could  not  be  pronounced  in  certain, 
post-aspirated  consonants,  as  the  Sanscrit 
^  Ts^  ^f  (DH,  dn,  gH),  and  similar 
combinations  in  the  Irish  brogue. 
When  the  whisper  is  uttered,  the  effect 
should  be  represented  strictly  by  (H')." 
Now  most  persons  who  have  used  my 
palaeotype  confuse  (H,  H'),  and  I  have 
certainly  not  been  careful  to  distinguish 
them  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
For  the  exact  understanding,  however, 
of  such  difficulties  as  have  been  raised 
respecting  (wh),  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  somewhat  minute  explana- 
tions. Referring  to  Mr.  Bell's  symbols, 
supra  p.  15,  by  simple  number  and 
letter  as  5/,  "  the  symbol  in  column  5, 
line  /,"  the  following  are  Mr.  Bell's 
own  explanations  ('  The  Organic  Rela- 
tions of  the  Rudimental  Symbols,' 
Visible  Speech,  pp.  46-49). 

9a.  "When  the  glottis  and  the  super- 
glottal  passage  are  perfectly  open,  the 
breath  creates  no  sound  in  its  emission. 
A  moderate  degree  of  expulsiveness  to 
render  the  '  aspiration '  audible  is  im- 
plied in  90.  The  symbol  is  pictorial 
of  the  expanded  breath-channel  in  the 
throat."  This  I  have  written  (H')  on 
p.  15,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  will 
be  explained  presently,  and  (u'h)  is  the 
full  sign. 

5a.  "When  the  glottis  is  contracted 
to  a  narrow  chink,  the  breath  in  passing 
sets  the  edge  of  the  orifice — the  '  vocal 
ligaments' — in  vibration,  and  creates 
sonorous  'voice.'  This  vocalising  con- 
dition of  the  glottis  is  pictured  in  the 
symbol."  This  I  mark  (')  on  p.  15. 
The  description,  however,  is  inaccurate. 
If  there  is  any  « chink,'  there  is  no 
'  voice,'  but  only  '  whisper.'  See  No. 
8,  (eet).  Distinguish  between  'open 
glottis,'  through  which  passes  flatus  or 
voiceless  breath  ('h),  which  mayor  may 
72 
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14.     (wh) — continued. 

not  be  audible ;  '  cbink  glottis '  when 
the  edges  of  the  chords  are  brought 
almost  but  not  quite  in  contact,  pro- 
ducing whisper  (4'h)  ;  and  '  closed 
glottis,'  the  edges  of  the  chords  being 
absolutely  in  contact  to  be  forced 
asunder  by  the  breath,  closing  by  their 
own  elasticity,  and  thus  producing  that 
series  of  'puffs'  which  result  in  'voice,' 
('h).  Different  from  all  these  is  the 
supra- glottal  implosion  ("h),  No.  9, 
(b). 

95.  "  When  the  glottis  is  open,  and 
the  super-glottal  passage  is  contracted, 
the  breath  creates  in  the  latter  the  non- 
sonorous  rustling  or  friction  which  is 
called  '  whisper.'  The  relative  expan- 
sion of  the  throat-channel  for  9a  and 
95  is  pictured  in  the  symbols."  I  have 
marked  this  as  (')  on  p.  15.  Mysymbolfor 
'  whisper '  is  (")  or  voicelessness+voice. 
Hence  ('v)  is  used  for  whispered  (f), 
and  ('i)  is  whispered  (i).  To  indicate 
voicelessness,  prefix  (')  to  a  whispered, 
or  (")  to  a  voiced  letter.  Thus  ("v)  = 
(f),  and  (ui)  is  the  mere  flatus  through 
the  (i)  position,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  («rh),  while  ("u)  will  be  the  mere 
flatus  through  the  (u)  position,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  (wh),  see  No.  2 
(uu),  and  No.  3  (ii).  Now  Mr.  Bell 
goes  on  to  say :  "  The  organic  effect  of 
95  will  be  understood  by  whispering  a 
4  voiced  consonant '  such  as  v.  The 
result  is  clearly  different  from  the  sound 
of  the  non-vocal  consonant  of  corre- 
sponding oral  formation  /.  For  the 
former  ('v),  the  fricativeness  of  the 
breath  is  audible  from  the  throat, 
through  the  oral  configuration ;  for  the 
latter,  (f),  the  breath-friction  is  audible 
only  from  the  lip."  I  think  that  this 
account  is  imperfect,  whisper  being 
glottal  and  not  pharyngal.  There  is  a 
glottal  wheeze  (A),  which  is  produced 
by  driving  the  voice  sharply  through 
the  cartilaginous  glottis,  between  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  and  not  between 
the  vocal  chords,  and  Mr.  Bell  inclined 
to  mark  this  as  95  + 105,  that  is,  as 
a  prolongation  of  the  present  sound. 
At  another  time  he  wrote  it  95 
+  9ff,  or  with  the  mark  of  trill  added 
to  this  sign.  Now  there  is  such  a 
trilling  effect  possible  by  means  of 
moisture,  and  some  observers  do  con- 
sider (h}  as  an  arytenoid  glottal  trill 
rather  than  a  wheeze. .  If  voice  accom- 
panies, the  result  is  either  the  Danish 
glottal  (i)  or  the  Arabic  ain  (g),  and 
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the  latter  is  perhaps  only  (.1),  that  is  a 
strong  pronunciation  of  the  former.  I 
am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Sweet  finding  (i)  very  much 
like  (0),  and  by  the  usual  derivation  of 
o  from  the  Semitic  ain. 

9 A.  "  The  symbol  9 A  is  a  compound 
of  95  and  5a,  and  denotes  whisper  and 
voice  heard  simultaneously; — a  vocal 
murmur  modified  by  breath-friction  in 
the  super-glottal  passage."  I  marked 
this  as  ('')  on  p.  15,  but  on  my  present 
definition  of  whisper  this  does  not 
properly  express  the  fact  described.  In 
whisper,  however,  there  is  so  slight  a 
vocalisation,  arising  from  intermittent 
puffing,  and  so  much  apparent  escape  of 
unintermittent  flatus,  that  the  effect  is 
felt  as  a  mixture  of  voice  and  flatus, 
only  the  flatus  has  the  upper  hand,  and 
the  whole  effect  is  generally  weak.  But 
in  buzzing  we  have  a  powerful  voice, 
with  apparent  intermingled  flatus, 
•which,  however,  is  I  think  merely  caused 
by  inharmonic  proper  tones  due  to  an 
obstructed  resonant  chamber,  and  is  in 
ultimate  analysis  rather  noise,  that  is, 
beating  harmonies,  than  real  flatus. 

9c.  "The  symbol  9c  pictures  the 
combined  edges  of  the  glottis,  and  de- 
notes the  '  catch '  of  the  breath  which 
is  heard  (with  violence  of  percussion) 
in  a  cough.  The  linguistic  effect  of  9c 
is  softer,  but  distinctly  percussive,  when 
an  aspiration  or  a  vocal  sound  follows 
the  '  catch.'"  The  form  of  the  symbol 
9c  gives  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
position  of  the  vocal  chords,  which  are 
pressed  tightly  together,  along  the 
whole  length  of  their  opposed  edges, 
(and  not  knicked  in  the  middle  only  as 
the  symbol  seems  to  shew,)  so  that  it 
requires  considerable  effort  to  separate 
them  by  an  expiration.  The  closure  is, 
for  a  time,  air  tight,  as  in  '  holding  the 
breath.'  Hence  the  breath  escapes 
explosively,  either  as  flatus  or  voice.  I 
write  it  (;). 

91  and  9>n.  "The  symbols  9/  and 
9;«,  by  themselves,  refer  to  the  aperture 
of  the  mouth  as  affected  by  the  close 
(9^)  or  open  (9m)  position  of  the  jaws. 
Following  other  symbols,  9/  denotes 
configurative  compression,  with  conse- 
quent percussion  on  leaving  the  con- 
figuration, and  9m  denotes  configurative 
openness  or  organic  laxity.  Thus 

"  90  +  91.  An  exhaustive  aspiration 
from  upward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm ; 
— a  wheeze. 
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"  9a  +  9m.  A  gentle  inaudible  aspi- 
ration. 

"  90  +  9L  Glottal  closure  with  dis- 
tention  of  the  larynx  from  pressure  on 
the  confined  breath,  and  percussive 
emission  on  opening  the  passage; — a 
cough." 

As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  (1106, 
0),  I  formerly  marked  91  on  p.  15  as  (.), 
considered  merely  as  representing  force, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  continuous, 
and  9m  as  („),  considered  as  repre- 
senting weakness,  also  supposed  con- 
tinuous. These  do  not  quite  represent 
Mr.  Bell's  symbols.  His  9a  +  91  is 
hardly  (.H'h),  but  very  nearly  so.  His 
9a+9m  could  not  be  (,,H'h),  because 
there  is  no  jerk  at  all  here,  and  (,,'h) 
is  the  nearest  symbol  for  almost  in- 
audible flatus.  Again  his  9c  +  91 
could  not  be  (.;),  because  this  alone, 
without  sign  of  flatus,  whisper  or  voice, 
has  no  meaning,  but  (.;'h)  is  not  un- 
like it.  Using  the  signs  (11)  a&  pro- 
posed on  (1107,  #),  we  may,  however, 
write  90  +  9/  =  (kh>),  though  I  think 
(,'h1)  better  for  the  effect  intended, 
9«  +  9m  =  (<h1)  or  („%),  and  9c  +  9l 
=  0^)  or  (j.'h1). 

"  10/  and  5/.  Whisper  and  voice 
may  be  produced  by  air  going  inwards 
(10/)  or  by  breath  coming  out  (5/)." 
Here  I  think  Mr.  Bell  has  made  a  slip. 
No  '  voice '  certainly,  and  no  '  whisper ' 
in  the  sense  of  (^1126,  b),  can  be  pro- 
duced by  inspiration.  I  have  written  (j) 
for  10/,  and  Mr.  Bell  first  gave  9b  and 
afterwards  5f  for  my  (H),  but  he  must 
have  been  wrong  in  both  cases.  He 
proceeds  to  say :  "All  symbols  except 
10/and  10  e  imply  emission."  [Hence 
no  special  symbol  for  5/  was  required.] 
"  The  symbol  5/  is  used  to  denote  a 
transitional  emission  from  the  symbol- 
ized configuration  in  passing  from  one 
position  to  another."  [This  seems  to 
mean  '  glide '  in  my  sense,  denoted  by 
>  or  <].  "The  effect  is  different 
from  the  throat  aspiration  9a.  Thus 
from  the  '  shut '  position  of  the  glottis 
90,  we  may  either  open  sharply  upon 
an  utterance  of  voice  9a  4-  5a "  [my 
(;'h)],  "  or  we  may  ease  off  the  pressure 
of  the '  catch'  by  interpolating  a '  breath 
glide'  9a  +  5f  +  5a."  Now  this 
could  not  be  (;H'h),  for  this  jerk  would 
increase  instead  of  "easing  off"  the 
pressure.  In  another  place,  quoted 
presently,  he  calls  this  5/  "an  aspirated 
hiatus."  It  would  be  of  course  possible 
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to  interpose  flatus,  between  the  catch  (;) 
and  the  voice  ('h),  thus  (;'h'h),  and 
when  a  real  vowel  is  used  the  series 
(;+"a+a),  hereafter  abridged  to  (;ha), 
may  be  easier  than  (;a)  without  any 
interposed  flatus,  for  the  explosion  may 
force  the  vocal  chords  so  far  apart  that 
flatus  escapes  before  they  can  be  reduced 
to  the  vocal  position,  and  as  they  would 
recoil  to  it  suddenly  the  effect  (;-h"a+a) 
would  be  different  from  (;+"a-f'a-4-a) 
or  (;ja),  which  seems  hardly  possible. 
Still  I  own  not  to  have  caught  the 
meaning  of  this  symbol  5f  thoroughly, 
and  I  regret  that  I  was  led  to  identify  it 
with  my  own  (H).  Mr.  Graham  Bell 
has  used  it  at  the  end  of  words,  when 
writing  for  deaf-mutes,  to  indicate  what 
Mr.  M.  Bell  calls  the  'recoil*  mentioned 
in  the  next  citation,  thus  8/+  3e  +  5/ 
is  used  for  my  (set').  This  would 
confirm  my  supposition  that  5f  is 
not  really  different  from  ( <  'h),  since 
(aef)  is  at  full  (se  >t  <  'h).  It  remains 
therefore  that  Mr.  M.  Bell  has  no 
Visible  Speech  smybol  for  my  (H),  al- 
though I  think  his  91,  my  (.),  comes 
nearest  to  it,  the  difference  being  that 
(H)  resembles  impact  or  is  momentary, 
and  (.)  resembles  pressure  or  is  con- 
tinuous. 

"  10*.  The  symbol  10*  signifies  that 
the  organic  separation  or  recoil  from 
any  symbolized  position  —  which  is 
always  implied  in  final  elements  when 
the  '  stop  '  i&  not  written — does  not 
take  place.  Thus  9c  +  We  is  an  un- 
finished '  catch,'  in  forming  which  the 
impulse  ceases  with  the  closure  of  the 
glottis."  But  no  effect  would  be  heard 
if  the  glottis  were  kept  closed.  "We 
must  allow  a  single  puff  to  escape  at 
least  to  shew  the  '  catch,'  and  then  we 
must  shut  up  directly  to  shew  the '  stop.' 
Thus  in  place  of  9c  +  10*,  or  (;f)  in  my 
symbols,  which  would  have  absolutely 
no  sound,  I  must  have  (;'hi)  or  (;'hi), 
often  heard  in  a  short  checked  convul- 
sive cough. 

"  The  effect  of  organic  '  stop '  is 
implied  between  elements  in  verbal 
combinations,  such  as  tl  in  outlaw,  td 
in  outdo,  etc. ;  where,  necessarily,  the 
t  is  not  finished  by  an  organic  recoil, 
as  it  would  be  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
In  these  cases  of  course  the  '  stop  '  does 
not  require  to  be  written."  In  practi- 
cal phonetic  writing  much  is  not 
marked  which  must  make  its  appearance 
in  delicate  phonetic  discussions,  and 
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which  is  often  of  supreme  philological 
importance.  Thus  (autlAA,  autduu) 
are  enough  for  many  purposes  ;  but  if 
we  are  writing  strictly,  they  are 
not  nearly  enough.  We  require 
(aV  >  t;l  <  AA:,  a'w:  >  t;d  <  mr),  where 
;  is  the  break  explained  in  the  next 
paragraph.  The  diphthongal  glide  is 
indicated  by  the  accent  shewing  the 
element  with  principal  force.  The 
glides  generally  need  not  be  written  if 
the  rule  is  laid  down  that  there  is 
always  a  glide  between  combined 
symbols.  But  then  we  must  write 
(a'ttt  IAA,  a'wt  duu),  and  we  should  thus 
lose  the  effect  of  combination  into  one 
word;  so  that  (a'u'tjlAA:,  a'uitjduu-) 
become  the  full  forms.  Generally 
(awtlAA,  ewtduu')  are  enough.  The 
*  recoil'  should  always  be  written  when 
intended  to  be  distinctly  pronounced,  as 
(aVt';lAA,  a'wt'jdmr). 

"  100.  In  verbal  combinations  of 
elementary  sound,  each  element  is  in- 
separably joined  to  the  succeeding  one." 
This  refers  to  the  inter-gliding,  but  is 
only  true  as  a  practical  rule  in  writing. 
"  When  any  element,  except  the  last  in 
a  combination,  is  finished  independently 
of  what  follows,  the  sign  of  'hiatus' 
(100)  is  used.  Thus  in  analysis,  or 
phonetically  '  spelling '  a  syllable,  we 
should  say  that  9a  +  5a  consists  of  the 
elements  90  +  100  +  5a— interposing  a 
break.  The  effect  of  100  will  be 
understood  by  pronouncing  the  word 
4  bedtime,'  in  which  the  d  and  t  are  not 
disjoined,  in  contrast  with  the  separate 
pronunciation  of  the  two  words  '  bed, 
time.'  The  symbol  5/  is  an  aspirated 
hiatus;  the  symbol  100  is  non-aspirated, 
— a  mere  interval."  I  have  hitherto 
marked  this  (,),  but  with  the  more 
accurate  distinctions  of  glottids,  some- 
thing more  is  required,  and  I  find  ( ; ), 
half  of  the  second  half  of  a  parenthesis, 
a  sort  of  exaggerated  comma, — already 
introduced  by  anticipation  (998, d], — the 
most  convenient  for  this  mere  break, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  '  clear '  glottid.  In  this  case,  ( ; ) 
is  opposed  to  (-). 

After  much  thought  and  observation 
I  have  been  led  to  the  following  views 
of  these  difficult,  and  yet,  philologically, 
extremely  important  distinctions.  I 
cannot  consider  my  views  complete, 
but  I  think  that  they  will  serve  to 
form  a  basis  for  future  work,  and  are 
jnore  comprehensive  than  any  yet  sug- 
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gested  in  print.  They  involve  not  so 
much  a  reconstruction,  as  a  more  ac- 
curate specification  of  the  notation  on 
pp.  10  and  11. 

Material  of  Speech-Sounds. 

(';)  Inspiration,  audible  inspired 
breath,  the  audibility  arising  from  the 
friction  in  the  air-passages,  arising 
from  their  constriction  and  internal 
roughness,  and  velocity  of  the  entering 
air. 

("h)  Implosion;  a  dull  thud-like 
sound  arising  from  suddenly  condensing, 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  in- 
closing walls,  breath  confined  in  the 
passages,  neither  passing  out  of  the 
mouth,  nor  through  the  larynx  (1097,  c. 
1113,  a'). 

( Jh)  Click  or  smack  ;  a  smart  sharp 
sound  produced  by  suddenly  separating 
moist  parts  of  the  organs,  as  tongue 
and  palate,  etc.,  independent  of  inspira- 
tion or  expiration.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
click  in  the  mouth  while  inspiring  and 
expiring  through  the  nose. 

('h)  Flatus,  audible  but  unvocalised 
expiration,  the  vocal  chords  well  sepa- 
rated, and  a  full  column  of  breath 
passing  easily.  The  audibility  may  be 
conditioned  by  degrees  of  force  or  nar- 
rowing or  interruption  of  the  passages 
of  exit. 

("h)  Whisper;  the  edges  of  the 
vocal  chords  are  almost  but  not  quite 
in  contact ;  part  of  the  passing  breath 
is  unaffected,  part  rustles,  part  is 
broken  into  pulses,  resembling  voice, 
just  as  on  a  flute  we  hear  the  musical 
tone  accompanied  by  the  rustle  or 
rushing  noise  of  the  performer's  breath 
against  the  side  of  the  mouthpiece. 

('h)  Voice;  the  edges  of  the  vocal 
chords  in  actual  contact,  and  opening 
and  shutting  by  the  action  of  expira- 
tion and  their  own  elasticity,  so  as  to 
break  all  the  air  into  pulses.  But  the 
break  does  not  necessarily  produce  a 
musical  tone.  On  the  contrary,  just  as 
in  any  blown  reed  (in  clarinet,  hautboy, 
etc.),  or  interrupted  air  current  (in 
whistles,  flutes,  etc.),  many  different 
musical  tones  result  in  this  case  also,  of 
which  several  are  of  nearly  the  same 
pitch  or  even  of  incommensurable 
periodic  times,  and  these  'beat'  with 
one  another,  thus  producing  a  confused 
noise,  or  obscure  murmur,  which  is 
really  the  'natural'  voice.  It  is  by 
adapting  various  resonant  chambers  to 
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this  last  sound  that  we  'select'  those 
musical  tones  which  go  to  form  the 
distinct  '  qualities '  of  speech-sounds. 
When  ('h)  simply  is  written,  it  indicates 
some  obscure  voice  sound  which  we  are 
unable  distinctly  to  characterise. 

In  the  above 'notations  (h),  as  usual, 
is  '  diacritic,'  and  is  in  fact  only  used  as 
a  '  support '  for  the  other  signs,  so  that 
when  other  letters  are  present  (h)  is 
omitted  if  its  absence  will  occasion  no 
ambiguity.  It  will  be  doubled  to  express 
prolongation.  Most  alphabetic  letters 
inherently  imply  flatus  ('h),  or  voice  ('b), 
some  imply  clicking  (Jh),  but  none  im- 
ply inspiration  (';),  implosion  ("h),  or 
whisper  (''h).  Thus  (f)  implies  flatus 
or  ('h)^and  (v)  implies  voice  or  ('h). 
Add  voice  to  flatus  or  flatus  to  voice 
and  the  result  is  whisper ;  thus  ('f )  = 
(*v)  is  whispered  (f)  or  (v).  In  speaking 
in  a  so-called  whisper,  (f )  remains  with 
flatus,  and  (v)  becomes  ('v).  Similarly 
('i,  'a,  *u)  are  whispered  vowels. 

Add  flatus  sign  to  whisper  sign,  and 
the  result  is  made  to  symbolise  flatus 
only.  Thus  ("f )  =  ("v)  =  (f )  simply. 
And  ("i,  "a,  "u)  are  simple  flatus 
through  the  vowel  positions.  The 
distinctions  ("i,  'i,  i),  flatus,  whisper, 
voice,  in  connection  with  tbe  (i) -position 
are  important.  I  do  not  symbolise 
position  only,  except  in  the  mutes  (p, 
t,  k),  as  I  find  it  more  distinct  to  write 
the  word  "position"  at  length,  after 
the  symbol  of  the  sound  uttered  in  that 
position,  thus  :  the  (f)-position. 

At  the  end  of  a  group  of  letters  (') 
and  (')  are  written  for  ('h)  and  ('h), 
thus  (if,  ee',  oo',  uu'),  which  stand  for 
(ii'h,  ee'h,  oo'h,  w^'h),  are  the  diph- 
thongs (u'j,  eej,  ooj,  wzu),  already  con- 
sidered (1099,  «'),  when  deprived  of  the 
permission  to  superadd  a  trilled  (r),  so 
that  (iu)  =  either  (if)  or  (n'r).  Again 
(fief,  sed')  are  the  same  as  (aet'h,  sed'h), 
and  figure  the  '  recoil.'  When  this  re- 
coil is  a  pure  click,  it  should  always  be 
written  as  (setj,  aekj),  for  it  is  quite 
exceptional,  although  we  sometimes 
hear  the  click  first,  and  then  flatus, 
especially  after  (k),  as  (aekj'h).  The 
click  sign  added  to  the  organ  deter, 
mines  the  click.  Thus  (g)  =  (t+)  or 
(&M*)-(4tMj)-ti'i)  or  (kj^), 
(f )  =  (tjt)  «r  (kjj),  (8)  =  (Kt),  see  p.  1 1. 

For  the  mutes  (p,  t,  k),  and  sonants 
(b,  d,  g),  ('p)=('b)=  whisper,  instead 
of  voice,  forced  into  the  (p)-position.  And 
('•p)=  imploded  (p),  which  is  readily 
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confused  with  ('b)  on  the  one  hand  and 
(p)  on  the  other  (1113,  a'). 

The  term  '  mute '  is  used  for  (p,  t,  k), 
as  they  have  actually  no  sound  of  their 
own,  but  only  modify  other  sounds  by 
position,  giving  rise  to  glides. 

Vowels. 

These  are  '  voice '  modified  by  reso- 
nance chamber.  Each  has  its  own 
definite  'pitch,'  and  when  sung  at 
other  pitches  is  modified  by  the  action 
of  that  pitch,  in  a  manner  only  recently 
understood,  by  the  researches  of  Helm- 
holtz,  Bonders  and  Koenig,  and  not 
yet  by  any  means  fully  observed  or 
explained.  Every  variety  of  pitch  and 
force  really  alters  the  character  of  any 
particular  vowel,  which  is  hence  only 
to  be  recognized  as  a  '  genus '  having 
several '  species.'  In  all  cases  a  vowel 
is  a  '  quality'  of  tone,  the  appreciation 
of  which  differs  greatly  individually 
and  nationally.  Further  details  are 
given  in  my  paper  on  Accent  and 
Emphasis  (Philol.  Trans.  1873-4,  pp, 
113-164).  I  here,  for  brevity,  take 
the  vowels  for  granted. 

Glottids. 

The  modes  of  beginning,  ending, 
and  conjoining  vowels,  being  princi- 
pally due  to  actions  of  the  glottis,  will 
be  termed  'glottids.'  They  comprise- 
many  effects  not  yet  classed,  and  others 
known  indefinitely  as  '  breathings,  spi- 
ritus  asper  et  lenis,  aspiration,'  etc. 

({)  gradual  glottid,  (1112,  b},  so 
that  (\a\)  —  ("a-'a-a-'a-'^a),  flatus  gradu- 
ally falling  into  whisper,  then  this  into 
voice,  which  returns  back  to  whisper 
and  flatus.  With  mutes,  as  (pja),  it 
shews  that  when  the  (p)-position  is 
assumed  and  released,  the  glottis  is 
open,  as  for  (lh),see  (1097,  a').  Much 
of  what  is  called  post-aspiration  is 
really  due  to  the  gradual  glottid.  I 
think  that  what  Mr.  Sweet  (Philol. 
Trans.  1873,  p.  106)  calls  "the  aspira- 
tion of  the  voiceless  stops  "  in  Banish, 
and  writes  (knat,  tm'l,  pneqa,  pnipa), 
would  be  more  truly  represented  by 
(k{at)  or  by  (k{hat),  where  (jh)  is  the 
flatus  glottid,  or  the  gradual  glottid 
with  greater  prominence  given  to  the 
flatus  preceding  or  following  the  vowel, 
so  that  ({ha)  is  rather  (."aa-'a-a)  than 
("a-'a-a). 

(,)  Clear  glottid,  (1112,  b),  the  vocul 
chords  are  in  the  position  for  voice, 
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which  begins  without  any  introductory 
flatus.  This  is  the  position  for  English 
mutes,  thus  (p,a)  as  distinct  from  (p^a) 
or  (piha). 

(;)  Check  glottid,  (1112,  J) ;  there  is 
an  air-tight  closure,  which  is  forced 
asunder,  and  there  may  easily  arise  a 
puff  of  flatus  before  the  chords  vibrate 

S-operly,   as   (;'h)    abridged    to    (;h). 
rucke  attributes  this  position  to  the 
English  mutes,  thus  (p;a),  but  I  think 
he  is  in  error,  as  the  use  of  (;)  is  not  an 
English  trick. 

(h)  Wheezing  glottid.  Here  there 
is  an  escape  of  flatus,  but  it  does  not 
pass  the  open  glottis,  nor  between  the 
vocal  chords,  which  are  apparently 
tightly  closed,  but  through  tbe  cartila- 
ginous glottis  beyond  it.  Czermak 
(Sitzungsberichte  der  k.  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften,  math,  naturw.  cl.  vol, 
29,  No.  12,  for  29  April,  1858,  Wien, 
pp.  576-580)  gives  the  result  of  actual 
observations  with  the  laryngoscope  on 
an  Arab,  corresponding  with  this  de- 
scription. Prof.  F.  W.  Newman  says 
(on  p.  8  of  Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic, 
London,  1866,  pp.  190) :  "  Strong  h 
is  often  heard  from  Irishmen.  It  is 
wheezing  and  guttural,  with  something 
of  a  w  in  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
The  force  of  air  in  the  throat  is  con- 
siderable, and  is  strangely  prolonged 
when  it  ends  a  word,  as  (meliiA,  raaA) 
'  good,  he  went.'  " 

(gh)  Trilled  wheeze.  This  differs 
from  (h)  solely  in  the  production  of 
interruptions  or  trills,  by  interposing 
some  rattling  mucous. 

(g)  Bleat  or  ain.  The  Arabic  ^  is 
the  same  as  (gh)  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  voice,  so  that  (gh)  =("g). 
If  this  is  taken  very  gently,  the  result 
seems  to  be  (i)  =(,,g),  the  Low  Saxon 
glottal  trill  or  quack,  which  can  also  be 
pronounced  during  a  vowel. 

Any  of  these  glottids  can  be  uttered 
with  various  degrees  of  force,  thus  noted. 

Medium  force  requires  no  note. 

(l_)  evanescent,  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

(„)  weak,  is  decidedly  below  the 
medium. 

(.)  strong,  is  decidedly  above  the 
medium. 

(.,)  abrupt,  properly  strong  and  clear, 
is  almost  explosive. 

These  force-signs  denote  continued 
pressure,  as  in  the  motion  of  an  ordinary 
bellows.  If,  when  blowing,  the  end  of 
the  nozzle  is  stopped,  the  air  becomes 
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condensed,  and,  on  removing  or  detach- 
ing the  stop,  issues  with  explosion,  of 
which  (;)  maybe  considered  the  general 
sign,  (p,  t,  k)  being  much  more  mode- 
rate explodents.  No  such  signs  how- 
ever are  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 
For  anything  like  a  discriminating  view 
of  force  I  recommend  a  series  of 
numbers  written  in  a  line  below,  and 
forming  a  scale,  5  being  medial  force, 
1  just  audible,  and  9  greatest.  By 
this  means  sudden  changes  of  force 
during  a  syllable  can  be  distinctly 
registered.  For  most  purposes,  how- 
ever, the  much  less  distinct  musical 
signs  pp,  p,  mf,  f,  ff,  with  crescendo 
and  diminuendo,  staccato  and  other 
signs,  might  be  written  in  the  line 
below. 

(H)  Jerk.  This,  like  explosion,  can 
be  imitated  with  the  bellows  by  sudden 
increase  of  pressure,  followed  by  a  de- 
crease. It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
the  increase  of  pressure  should  be  great ; 
it  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  be 
sudden  and  not  continued.  This  is  my 
meaning  of  (H),  and  it  is  evidently  not 
Mr.  M.  Bell's  5/,  (1127,  #')•  when 
this  jerk  is  accompanied  by  flatus,  we 
have  (n'h),  which  may  be  more  con- 
veniently abridged  to  (nh)  than  to  (HI) 
as  heretofore,  because  (n'a)  ought  to 
mean  the  whispered  vowel  ('a)  com- 
menced with  a  jerk  (H),  but  (nha)  will 
mean  a  jerked  flatus  (n'h)  gliding  on 
to  a  vowel  (a).  Observe  however  that 
(na)  simply,  without  any  interposed 
flatus,  is  not  only  possible,  but,  1  think 
(I  do  not  feel  sure),  the  more  common 
English  and,  as  will  appear  hereafter, 
modern  Indian  sound.  (H)  may  also 
be  combined  with  (ph),  as  (nrha),  which 
would  shew  distinct  flatus  jerked  out 
before  the  vowel.  I  would  distinguish 
between  (Hha)=(H*ha)  and  (Hjha)  by 
using  the  latter  only  when  the  flatus 
is  sharp  and  distinct.  The  former 
merely  shews  jerked  flatus  without  dis- 
tinguishing its  prominence. 

Glides,  Slurs,  Breaks. 

>-<  Glide.  "When  voice  is  con- 
tinued through  change  of  position,  we 
have  a  voice  glide.  When  flatus 
changes  to  voice,  possibly  through 
whisper,  or  conversely,  we  have  a 
mixed  glide.  When  flatus  continues, 
we  have  &  flatus  glide.  By  placing  the 
symbols  of  the  two  extreme  sounds  in 
juxtaposition,  the  glide  is  always  im- 
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plied.  But  it  is  sometimes  convenient 
to  mark  it  by  >  when  the  position 
changes  to  one  closer,  and  by  <  when 
it  changes  to  one  opener  (1111,  £')>  DU^ 
by  (-)  when  the  positions  are  equally 
open  or  close,  as  in  maze  =  (m<  ee  >  z-s), 
or  (meezs).  The  contracted  form  re- 
quires the  introduction  of  such  a  sign  as 

;  Break,  for  which,  up  to  p.  998,  I 
have  generally  used  the  clear  glottid  (,)» 
see  (1128,  «,  cd).  Any  glottid  will 
form  a  break,  as  (ana,  anna,  a;a,  a,a 
aja),  but  (a;  a)  simply  breaks  without 
indicating  the  precise  mode  in  which 
the  disconnection  is  effected. 

^  Slur.  "We  may  also  produce  the 
semblance  of  a  break  by  diminishing 
force,  without  taking  off  the  action  of 
the  voice  at  all.  "We  might  write  (a,,i) 
to  shew  this  effect,  or  interpose  ^  a 
slur,  which  differs  from  >  and  from 
(„)  by  implying  a  very  brief  diminu- 
tion of  force,  and  is  therefore  opposed 
to  (H)  the  jerk.  In  music  (H)  corre- 
sponds to  staccato,  and  ^  to  legato. 
Two  vowels  connected  by  a  >  or  < 
glide  form  a  diphthong,  the  glide  being 
held  longer  than  one  of  the  extreme 
vowels,  and  the  force  increasing  or 
diminishing  throughout.  This  is  shewn 
by  an  acute  accent  placed  over  the  vowel 
which  has  greatest  force,  as  (ai,  iu, 
iu)  or  (a>i,  i-u,  i-u).  See  (419,  c). 
Two  vowels  slurred  form  an  Italian 
diphthong,  and  the  force  is  neaily 
even,  as  (i—  o,  mi^-E—  -i),  but  they 
reckon  as  one  syllable.  In  this  case 
we  may  unite  them  and  omit  the 
acute,  thus  (io,  miEi).  Employing  the 
mode  of  representing  force  by  a  scale  of 
numbers,  we  might  write  (a>i,  i-u, 


5  43  2     5  43  t 


i  -  u,  i 


),  but  this  notation 


2315  51245     54   2454  245 


is  incomplete  without  proper  indications 
of  length  and  pitch,  which  may  be 
effected  by  a  second  line  of  figures, 
from  1  to  9,  placed  above,  5  indicating 
medium  length,  accompanied  either  by 
such  marks  as  (-'x)  or  (••  ..  .•  •.),  as 
given  on  p.  12,  shewing  continued, 
rising  or  falling  pitch,  or  by  notes 
of  the  musical  scale,  indicating  the 
commencing  pitch  of  each  vowel- 


sound,    as    (a>i),    which  shews:  by 

6  432 

the   middle   line,   that  the  vowel  (a) 
glides  on  to  (i)  from  an  opener  to  a 
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closer  position,  and  has  the  stress ;  by 
the  under  line,  that  the  force  with 
which  (a)  is  pronounced  is  to  that  with 
which  (i)  is  pronounced  as  5  to  2,  but 
that  the  force  of  the  voice  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  5  to  2  through  the 
glide,  in  which  only  the  forces  4  and  3 
are  noted ;  by  the  upper  line,  that  the 
lengths  of  the  (a)  glide  and  (i)  are 
respectively  1,  2,  3,  and  that  the  voice 
continuously  descends  in  pitch,  by  an 
unstated  amount. 

In  violin  music  slurred  notes  are 
played  to  the  same  stroke  of  the  bow ; 
glissees  notes  have  the  finger  slid  down 
from  one  position  to  the  other ;  detached 
notes  have  each  a  distinct  bowing ; 
staccato  notes  have  the  bow  suddenly 
touched  and  raised.  These  will  serve 
to  distinguish  (^  >  i  H)  respectively. 

"We  are  now  in  a  position  to  repre- 
sent and  appreciate  the  different  theo- 
ries of  aspiration. 

In  Sanscrit  there  are  five  letters  in  a 
series,  as  (p,  pn,  b,  bn,  m),  as  I  have 
hitherto  written  them.  The  Prati- 
9akhyas  speak  of  these  as  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  or  last.  Now 
the  Ath.  Veda  Pr.  (Whitney's  edition, 
p.  16)  says:  "The  second  and  fourth 
of  each  series  are  aspirates,"  on  which 
Prof.  Whitney  observes,  "The  term 
ushman,  literally  'heat,  hot  vapour, 
steam,'  is  in  the  grammatical  language 
applied  to  designate  all  those  sounds 
which  are  produced  by  a  rush  of  un- 
intonated  breath  [flatus]  through  an 
open  position  of  the  mouth  organs,  or 
whose  utterance  has  a  certain  similarity 
to  the  escape  of  steam,  through  a  pipe  ; 
they  are  the  sibilants  and  aspirations 
or  breathings.  In  the  term  soshman, 
'aspirated  mute,'  and  its  correlative 
anushman,  '  unaspirated  mute,'  ushman 
is  to  be  understood  not  in  this  specific 
sense,  but  in  that  of '  rush  of  air,  ex- 
pulsion of  unintonated  breath.'  "  This, 
however,  is  merely  his  own  conjecture. 
There  seems  nothing  in  the  explana- 
tion given  of  ushman  to  require  flatus 
rather  than  voice.  It  is  the  explosive 
rush  alone  which  comes  into  considera- 
tion. The  native  commentator  on  the 
passage  quotes  the  words  sasthan&ir 
ushmabhih  referring  to  the  "  aspirates," 
which  Prof.  Whitney  says,  would  be 
most  naturally  translated  'with  their 
corresponding  ushmans  or  spirants,' 
"but,"  says  he,  "this  is  hardly  to 
be  tolerated,  since  it  would  give  us 
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ts  and  ds  instead  of  th  and  dh 
as  the  dental  aspirates."  The  com- 
mentator, however  (ibid.},  cites  another 
authority,  who  says:  "Another  has  said 
the  fourths  are  formed  with  h,"  [con- 
sidered afterwards],  "some  knowing 
ones  have  said  that  there  are  five  '  first* 
mutes"  [viz.  (k,  kj,  T,  vt,  p)].  "  Of  these, 
by  the  successive  accretion  of  second- 
ary qualities,  guna,  there  takes  place 
a  conversion  into  others.  They  are 
known  as  'seconds,'  when  combined 
with  the  qualities  of  jihvdmuliya " 
[identified  with  (kh),  ibid.  p.  22],  "  f, 
sh,  s  and  upadhmdntya"  [identified 
with  (ph),  ibid.  pp.  26  and  30]. 
"The  same,  uttered  with  intonation, 
are  known  as  'thirds,'  and  these, 
with  the  second  spirant,  are  known 
as  'fourths.'"  This  ' second  spirant' 
seems  to  mean  Sanscrit  A,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  The  'seconds' 
are  not,  I  think,  intended  to  he  fully 
(k-kh,  kj-jh,  T-sh,  >xs,  p-ph),  al- 
though these  are  sounds  into  which 
they  might  develope.  At  any  rate  we 
have  (,t-vs,  p-ph)  in  high  German  z,pf, 
and  English  picture  gives  almost  pre- 
cisely (x-sh).  But  I  take  them  to  be 
merely  (kjb,  kjjh,  Tjh,  xt|h,  pjh),  arising 
from  commencing  these  letters  with 
the  open  glottis,  as  (kj),etc.,  and  making 
the  resulting  flatus  audible.  If  the 
mute-position  were  only  slightly  re- 
laxed, (k-kh),  etc.,  would  result.  But 
if  it  opened  fairly  on  to  the  vowel,  we 
should  have  the  mixed  glide  (kjh<a), 
etc.  This  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
Danish  consonants,  and  might,  if  jerked, 
be  written  (kHjha),  etc.  The  reference 
to  the  spirants  would  then  merely  in- 
dicate the  nature  of  the  effect,  not  the 
exact  effect,  which  is  certainly  totally 
different  from  the  classical  examples 
inkhorn,  haphazard,  nuthook,  for  these 
when  written  fully  ai-e  (r  >  q-k;  - 
HhAAa>n,  Hhffi-pjHhaa-  >z<.i-d', 
no-  >t;Hh«>k'),  where  there  is  no 
(k<HhAA,  p<Hha3z,  t<Hhwk),  the 
mutes  and  jerk  being  totally  uncon- 
nected. The  trouble  arises  with  the 
sonants  gh,  jh,  etc.,  for  which  there 
could  not  possibly  issue  a  flatus  with- 
out interrupting  the  voice,  and  saying 
(g'h-iqh<a)  or  ('hgHjha),  neither  of 
which  appear  probable. 

The  initial  (n'h,  nh,  ^h),  or  (sqli) 
seems  to  be  what  is  commonly  under- 
stood by  the  spiritus  asper,  while  simple 
(j)  is  possibly  the  spiritus  Unis.  Prof. 
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Whitney  says  (ibid.  p.  66) :  "  The  pure 
aspiration  A  is  a  corresponding  surd  to 
all  the  sonant  vowels,  semivowels  and 
nasals  of  the  alphabet;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  produced  by  an  expulsion  of  breath 
through  the  mouth  organs  in  any  of 
the  positions  in  which  those  letters  are 
uttered  ;  it  has  no  distinctive  position 
of  its  own,  but  is  determined  in  its 
mode  of  pronunciation  by  the  letter 
with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected." 
This  makes  his  aspiration  (which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Sanscrit  h,  or 
with  any  other  person's  h  for  the  mo- 
ment) to  be  my  (^h),  whether  before  or 
after  a  vowel,  and  does  not  involve  the 
jerk  (H)  at  all.  The  Taitt.  Pr.  says  of 
the  visarjaniya,  "some  regard  it  as 
having  the  same  position  with  the  pre- 
ceding vowel."  "  This  latter,"  "ob- 
serves Prof.  Whitney  thereupon  (ibid. 
p.  21),  "is  the  most  significant  hint 
which  any  of  the  Pratic.akhyas  afford 
us  respecting  the  phonetic  value  of  the 
rather  problematical  visarjaniya,  indi- 
cating it  as  a  mere  uncharacterised 
breathing,  a  final  h"  It  is,  however, 
strictly  characterised  by  being  a  distinct 
flatus  through  the  position  of  the  pre- 
ceding voiced  letter.  From  the  usual 
Sanscrit  sanhita  action  this  flatus  is 
affected  by  the  succeeding  consonant, 
producing  many  curious  effects,  to  be 
considered  presently. 

The  Japanese  arrange  their  syllabary 
in  groups  of  five  according  to  their  five 
vowels,  which  sounded  to  me,  from  the 
mouth  of  a  native,  as  (a,  t,  u,  e,  o). 
These  consonants  seem  to  affect  aspi- 
rates and  post-aspirates  very  differently. 
Thus  I  seemed  to  hear  the  whole 
syllabary  thus,  as  it  was  most  patiently 
explained  to  me  by  a  Japanese  gentle- 
man, but  great  allowances  must  be 
made  for  a  single  hearing  on  my  part : 

1.  (a         i         u        e        o 

2.  kja  kp  \\u  ke  ko 

3.  sa  sji  SB  se  so 

4.  tja  isji  tsB  t^e  to 

5.  na  n*  nu  ne  no 

6.  nha  kjlu  phw  nhe  nho 

7.  ma  nu  mw  me  mo 

8.  ja  i  u  e  jio 

9.  ]ra  hi  lru  *re  ]ro 

10.  wa  i  u  e  o 

11.  ga  gj*  gu  gje  go 

12.  za  zi  zu  ze  zo 

13.  da  dzj*  dzw  de  do 

14.  ba  \)i  bw  be  bo 

15.  pia  pt»  pp  pe  po) 
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The  symbol  (*r)  in  line  9  means  very 
short  (1)",  on  the  principle  of  (1116,  ba) 
followed  hy  trilled  (r).  My  teacher 
seemed  unahle  to  pronounce  (r)  with  an 
entirely  free  tongue.  He  involuntarily 
struck  the  palate  first,  and  although  he 
seemed  to  remove  the  tongue  imme- 
diately, he  produced  so  much  of  an  (1) 
effect,  that  the  real  (r),  also  very  briefly 
trilled,  became  obscured.  This  pause 
before  trilling  resembled  the  catch  in 
harmonium  reeds  by  which  they  refuse 
to  speak  when  very  suddenly  called  on, 
unless  there  is  a  percussive  action.  The 
sound  (Jr)  is  very  remarkable  for  its  nu- 
merous Oriental  relations.  The  symbols 
(SB,  tse)  in  lines  3  and  4  are  given 
with  great  hesitation,  the  (s)  seemed  to 
be  prolonged  and  the  vowel  very  short 
and  indistinct,  with  a  kind  of  hiss 
running  through  it ;  when  the  speaker 
prolonged  the  syllable,  his  lips  came  to- 
gether, and  he  made  a  complete  (suu)  to 
finish  with.  Perhaps  (SSBM)  might  repre- 
sent the  sound,  but  I  was  unable  at  one 
sitting  to  understand  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  patience  of  my  instructor. 
But  this  is  not  the  chief  point  of 
interest,  for  it  only  shews  the  action  of 
the  hiss  (s)  on  a  following  (tt).  Of 
course  all  my  coronal  or  gingival  (t,  d) 
may  be  erroneous.  I  was  not  on  the 
look  out  for  dental  (vt  xd),  and  I  can 
only  say  that  if  the  letters  were  dental, 
the"  dentality  was  not  strongly  marked. 
The  change  of  the  aspirate  in  (nha  kjhz 
phw  nhe  nho)  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 
I  will  not  guarantee  (uha  nhe  nho)  as 
against  (na  He  HO),  but  there  was  no 
greater  change.  In  (kjhi,  phw)  a  con- 
sonant had  taken  the  place  of  the 
simple  aspirate,  and  in  each  case  it  was 
not  the  next  related  consonant,  not 
(jln  whee),  but  one  step  further  ad- 
vanced. The  (plm)  was  very  distinctly 
ascertained  not  to  be  (fw),  as  it  is  quietly 
written  by  Lepsius.  My  Japanese 
teacher  had  had  so  much  difficulty  in 
learning  to  say  our  (f)  that  he  utterly 
disclaimed  it.  Now,  why  this  change 
here  only?  On  uttering  the  English 
words  Jie%  who,  I  experience  no  tendency 
to  fall  even  into  (ahi,  whu).  I  do  not 
seem  to  say  (H"ii-ii,  H"U-U)  or  (Hjhii, 
Hjhuu),  and  certainly  not  with  such 
force  as  to  approach  (jhii,  whuu).  If 
I  try  for  (nhi,  nhu),  there  seems  to 
come  a  gentle  puff  of  flatus  before  the 
vowel,  which  has  no  tendency  to  become 
a  hiss.  And  I  have  not  remarked  this 
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hissing  tendency  even  in  German  hier, 
husten.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so 
far  as  I  seem  to  hear  others  speak  (I 
speak  with  great  diffidence,  knowing 
the  great  liability  to  err  owing  to  my 
'personal  equation'),  I  do  not  hear  in 
the  English  aspirate  a  strong  flatus,  or 
any  flatus  through  the  vowel  position, 
before  the  vowel.  I  am  acutely  sensi- 
tive to  any  '  dropping  of  an  A.'  But 
I  do  not  hear  (H"ii-ii,  H"UU-UU)  for  he, 
who.  I  believe  I  say  purely  (mi,  mm), 
at  any  rate  I  find  even  an  intentional 
(nhii,  Hhuu)  to  be  somewhat  of  an 
effort,  and  (Hjhii,  Hjhuu)  to  be  a  great 
effort.  Still  I  know  that  at  least  (nh) 
exists,  and  very  possibly  (Hjh),  and  I 
shall  therefore  generally  assume  that 
writers  on  sound  mean  (Ha).  But  Mr.  M. 
Bell's  90,  which  I  have  hitherto  trans- 
literated by  (H'), — meaning  (n'h),  and 
henceforth  written  (mi), — is  certainly 
sometimes  simple  ('h)  or  (\).  Thus 
(Visible  Speech,  p.  50)  he  writes  "silent 
respiration  "  by  90  +  9>w  +  10/+  90  + 
9m  +  105,  which  must  be,  I  think, 
(,,'h|  ,,'hh)  =gentle,  flatus,  drawn  in- 
wards, gentle,  flatus  prolonged  (out- 
wards). The  'outwards'  is  not  written 
either  by  him  or  by  me,  the  prolonga- 
tion is  shewn  by  doubling  the  h,  and 
the  sign  gentleness  is  placed  in  a 
different  order  in  my  notation.  "Pain- 
ful respiration  "  is  written  90  +  105  + 
10/+  9s  +  5/+  95  +  105,  or  (lhhj;M), 
that  is  flatus,  prolonged,  inwards,  catch, 
(outwards),  wheeze  prolonged,  but  per- 
haps the  95  should  be  (''h)  and  not  (A), 
or  simply  (,'h),  see  (1126,  a).  Thus 
his  "  naso-guttural  respiration,"  or  95 
-4-  9d  +  Wb  +'  10/  4-  95  +  M  +  105, 
seems  to  be  (.'hhj  ,'hh,)  strong  flatus, 
prolonged,  nasal,  inwards,  strong  flatus, 
prolonged,  nasal,  (outwards). 

To  return  to  the  Japanese,  it  would 
seem  that  the  positions  of  (e,  o,  a)  do 
not  squeeze  the  uttered  flatus  sufficiently 
to  produce  a  sensible  frication  or  hiss, 
but  the  (i,  u]  positions  do  so.  Hence 
(nth/,  Hjhw)  are  ready  to  develope  into 
(jtu,  whw)  or  (kjh«,  phw).  Now  in 
combining  Sanscrit  words  in  sanhita, 
we  have  necessarily  as  strong  an  action 
of  any  consonant  position  on  a  preceding 
flatus  as  in  the  Japanese  vowels  (»,  M)  ; 
that  is,  each  consonant  converts  the 
flatus  into  its  own  continuant  or 
spirant.  Hence  the  final  visarjaniya, 
which  was  probably  merely  (jh),'or  a 
final  flatus  through  the  vowel  position, 
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developed  before  (k,  kj,  T,  &  p)  re- 
spectively, the  continuants  (kh,  jh,  sh, 
xs,  ph),  see  Whitney  (ibid.  p.  96). 
The  first  and  last  of  these,  (kh)  or 
jihvamuliya,  and  (ph)  or  upadhmdniya, 
are  never  heard  in  Sanscrit  except  when 
thus  'generated,'  and  hence,  although 
recognized  under  these  names  by  the 
native  grammarians,  are  not  accommo- 
dated with  separate  signs.  They  are  by 
no  means  peculiar  in  this  respect,  either 
in  Sanscrit  or  other  systems  of  writing. 
This  seems  conclusive  as  regards  the 
value  of  ^f,  for  which  (jh)  answers  in 
every  respect,  as  a  palatal  hiss,  as  de- 
generating into  (sh)  (Whitney,  ibid.  p. 
23),  and  as  corresponding  to  (k,  s,  kh, 
sh)  in  cognate  languages.  See  (1120,£) 
to  (1121,  cb~).  The  flatus  of  the  final 
visarjaniya,  therefore,  corresponds  close- 
ly with  flatus  after  mutes. 

Now  as  to  Sanscrit  ^  usually  written 
h.  The  following  are  the  native  descrip- 
tions (Whitney,  ibid.  p.  21).  "Of  the 
throat  sounds,  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat  is  the  producing  organ.  That 
is  to  say,  as  the  commentator  goes  on 
to  explain,  the  upper  part  of  the  throat, 
as  place  of  production,  is  approached 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  as  in- 
strument of  production.  As  the  sounds 
constituting  the  class,  he  mentions  a, 
in  its  short,  long,  and  protracted  values, 
A,  and  the  visarjaniya."  The  Bik  Pr. 
classes  h  and  the  visarjaniya  as  chest- 
sounds;  the  Taitt.  Pr.  reckons  only 
these  two  as  throat-sounds,  and  adds, 
"  some  regard  h  as  having  the  same 
position  with  the  following  vowel,  and 
visarjaniya  with  the  preceding  vowel." 
From  the  latter  we  previously  deduced 
the  value  of  visarjaniya  as  simply  (jh). 
But  h  is  not  flatus ;  it  is  voice,  being 
classed  by  the  native  commentator  (ib. 
p.  18)  with  the  vowels,  sonant  mutes, 
and  semivowels.  This  Prof.  Whitney, 
taking  h  to  be  (|h)  in  Sanscrit  as  well 
as  in  his  own  English  (1132,  a'),  calls  a 
"striking  anomaly."  It  is  certainly 
impossible  that  h  should  mean  (|h)  ai^d 
be  a  voiced  sound.  Prof.  Whitney 
says  that  in  the  fullest  account  (that  in 
the  Taitt.  Pr.)  we  read  "  that,  while 
sound  [voice]  is  produced  in  a  closed 
throat,  and  simple  breath  [flatus]  in  an 
open  one,  the  A-tone  is  uttered  in  an 
intermediate  condition ;  and  that  this 
A-tone  is  the  emitted  material  in  the 
consonant  h,  and  in  '  fourth '  mutes  or 
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sonant  aspirates."  And  then  Prof.  W. 
adds :  "  I  confess  myself  unable  to  derive 
any  distinct  idea  from  this  description, 
knowing  no  intermediate  utterance 
between  breath  and  sound,  excepting 
the  stridulous  tone  of  the  loud  whisper, 
which  I  cannot  bring  into  any  connec- 
tion with  an  h.  The  Eik  Pr.  declares 
both  breath  and  sound  [flatus  and  voice] 
to  be  present  in  the  sonant  aspirates 
and  in  A,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
true  of  the  latter,  unless  it  were  com- 
posed, like  the  former,  of  two  separate 
parts,  a  sonant  and  a  surd ;  and  this  is 
impossible."  Now  it  is  evident  that 
the  writers  are  attempting  to  describe 
something  which  they  can  only  vaguely 
hint  at,  for  the  whole  glottal  action  was 
evidently  unknown  to  them,  that  is, 
they  had  only  vague  subjective  feeling 
in  place  of  actual  observation  to  deal 
with,  and  they  were  obliged  to  invent 
their  language  as  they  proceeded.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  they  should  be  in- 
distinct, but  that  they  should  have  been 
generally  so  much  more  distinct  than 
the  host  of  European  grammarians  and 
orthoepists  who  succeeded  them.  Now 
the  last  indication,  which  is  so  impos- 
sible to  Prof.  Whitney,  corresponds 
closely  enough  to  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  a  buzz,  in  which  there  is  much 
obstruction,  so  that  the  tone  is  broken, 
and  the  effect  is  felt  as  that  of  a  mixture 
of  breath  and  voice  (1101,  c').  The 
sound  of  a  whisper  ("h),  which  really 
partakes  of  both  characters  (1128,  c'), 
would  be  too  weak.  The  buzz  results 
from  much  interruption  to  the  tone, 
producing  many  strong  beats,  as  heard 
in  bass  chords  on  an  harmonium,  and 
the  « natural'  voice  (1128,  d').  It 
appears  to  me  then  that  the  whole  de- 
scription of  the  Taitt.  Pr.  can  be  read 
thus:  " h  is  a  glottal  buzz."  There  is, 
however,  only  one  such  sound,  the  bleat 
(g),  see  (1 130,  c).  This  is  fully  glottal, 
and  can  be  uttered  in  the  same  position 
as  the  following  vowel.  In  fact  it  is 
often  uttered  simultaneously  with  the 
vowel,  which  we  may  indicate  by  writing 
the  vowel  with  a  small  g  below,  thus 
(ea) .  Then  by  (ga)  we  properly  mean 
(ea  -f-  a),  which  is  the  exact  counterpart 
of  ({ha)  =  ("aa  +  a).  It  may  also  in 
this  case  be  nasalised,  explaining  the 
rule,  "After  h  is  inserted  a  nusikya 
before  a  nasal  mute"  (Whitney,  ibid. 
p.  66),  so  that  brahma  would  be  perhaps 
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(braeajna).  Any  one  who  has  listened 
to  numerous  sheep  bleating  and  noted 
their  various  tones  (as  I  have  done  to- 
day, 21  July,  1873,  in  Kensington 
Gardens),  will  have  observed  how  ex- 
tremely nasal  they  are,  as  are  also  the 
snarling  beats  of  the  canine  r,  which 
we  have  all  learned  "  sonat  de  nare." 
It  may  also  be  uttered  with  a  jerk,  so 
that  (gnga)  is  quite  conceivable.  The 
forms  (kiqha,  gnga)  are  then  exactly 
correlative.  I  give  the  above  as  theo- 
retical restitutions  of  the  Sanscrit 
'seconds  and  fourths.'  founded  upon  an 
interpretation  of  ancient  native  expla- 
nations, as  translated  by  Prof.  Whitney. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
correct.  I  may  have  misunderstood 
the  translator,  the  translator  may  have 
misunderstood  the  native  author,  and, 
very  probably,  the  native  author  himself 
may  not  have  been  himself  clearly  con- 
scious of  his  own  feelings,  may  have 
failed  to  express  himself  properly,  and 
may  have  been  hampered  with  con- 
ventional terms.  It  becomes  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  examine  the  existing 
native  use  of  these  'seconds'  and 
'fourths,' and  the  aspirate,  all  of  which 
are  living  and  significant  in  modern 
Hindustani. 

If  the  observations  of  Briicke  upon 
a  moonshee,  as  detailed  by  Rumpelt 
(on  pp.  138-140  of  Das  natiirliche 
System  der  Spraehlaute,  Halle,  1869, 
8vo.  pp.  227),  are  correct,  the  first 
(kiqha)  remains,  and  the  second  (gHga) 
is  changed.  He  says :  "  The  mutes 
explode  with  open  glottis  (bei  nicht 
tonender  Stimritze);  when  not  aspirated, 
the  glottis  is  immediately  contracted 
for  voice,  so  that  the  vowel  may  sound 
directly  after  the  closure  is  relaxed ; 
when  aspirated,  the  contraction  of  the 
glottis  is  delayed,  the  flatus  is  allowed 
to  escape  for  an  instant  through  the 
open  glottis,  and  h  results,  gliding  on 
to  the  following  vowel  as  the  glottis 
again  contracts  for  voice."  This  cor- 
responds really  to  (k,a,  kjha).  The 
Indian  himself  said,  according  to  Arendt 
(Rumpelt,  ib.  p.  139),  that  the  German 
p,  t,  Jc,  were  neither  aspirated  nor  not- 
aspirates,  but  nearer  to  the  former  than 
the  latter.  That  is,  probably,  he  heard 
(pt,  tj,  kj).  The  •  fourths'  were  never 
pronounced  (g'nha),  as  is  customary 
with  German  Sanscritists,  but  "  gener- 
ally the  glottis  was  opened  before  the 
relaxation  of  the  closure  of  the  mouth, 
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so  that  the  sonant,  begun  with  voice, 
exploded  as  voiceless,  which  might  be 
written  gkha "  =  {g-kjha)  or  nearly 
Cgkjha).  "When  this  was  not  the 
case,  the  h  was  fully  separated  from  the 
mute,  as  in  syllabic  division,  e.g.  pig- 
halna,  ad-ha,  ab-hi,  and  even  finally  as 
bag-h."  These  cases  are  both  easy,  as 
(adjHjha,  bag;H'h).  But  Rumpelt 
adds :  "Be  this  as  it  may,  I  doubt 
whether  the  pronunciation  of  this 
Indian  scholar  gives  the  universal 
rule,  but  think  it  may  result  from  a 
deterioration  which  is  not  universal  in 
the  east,"  and  he  prefers  ('g;H{ha), 
which  is  of  course  possible,  but  totally 
opposed  to  the  native  commentators 
just  cited,  who  make  the  aspiration 
sonant. 

The  above  identification  of  the  an- 
cient Sanscrit  h  with  the  Semitic  (g)  is 
quite  new.  Prof.  Whitney  (op.  cit.  p. 
18)  suggests  the  Arabic  (grh),  but  this 
is  formed  with  the  uvula,  tongue  and 
palate,  and  the  Sanscrit  h  must  be 
glottal.  The  same  objection  applies 
to  (gh).  which  Bopp  adopted,  and  to 
which  I  leaned  before  reading  the  native 
explanations  just  cited.  That  (g)  should 
be  confused  with  (grh)  is  natural.  Even 
in  Denmark  the  (i)  is  imitated  by  (r), 
and  (i,  y)=(,,g,  ,,grh).  In  theSeptua- 
gint  we  constantly  find  y  for  JJ,  and  y 
was  then  probably  (gh)  as  now.  Some- 
times the  Greeks  omit  it,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  letter  y 
represented  both  sounds  (g,  grh),  but 
this  is  not  at  all  phonetically  necessary. 
Consequently  that  an  historical  ^T  gh  = 
(gg),  which  is  the  etymological  descent 
of  Sanscrit  h  in  almost  all  cases  (Whit- 
ney, ib.  p.  18),  should  degenerate  into 
(g)  by  the  omission  of  the  (g),  is 
what  this  hypothesis  would  lead  us  to 
anticipate.  Sanscrit  h  corresponds  with 
Latin  A,  g,  c,  Greek  %,  y,  K,  Lithuanian 
z',  sz,  ^  =  (zh,  sh,  g),  Gothic  A,  g,  old 
high  German  k,  and  Persian  (Hh,s,  krh), 
which  are  also  explicable  by  (g)  through 
the  (grh)  relation.  Although  this  (g) 
value  of  Sn.  h  is  thus  seen  to  answer 
every  required  condition,  yet  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  English  people  feel  in 
appreciating  (g)  leads  me  to  recom- 
mend them  the  use  of  the  easy  (H)  in 
its  place,  where  no  flatus  at  all  is  ut- 
tered, thus  distinguishing  ^sfEf  as  (kjha, 
gna),  surd  and  sonant. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  had  the 
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opportunity,  already  mentioned  (1102, 
b),  of  examining  the  pronunciation  of 
Mr.  M.  0.  Mookerjey.  So  far  as  I 
could  observe,  his  h  \  was  a  pure  jerk 
(H),  not  very  strong  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  hiss.  The  "first"  «$  (k)  was 
thoroughly  English  (k,a),  without  any 
tendency  to  (kja)  that  I  could  detect. 
In  the  "  second  "  T^  I  heard  generally 
(kja),  sometimes  (Iqha),  but  scarcely  ever 
(kiqha),  unless  perhaps  he  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  make  me  hear  the 
sound.  The  "third"  1(  was  indis- 
tinguishable from  English  (ga),  there 
was  none  of  the  German  inflatus  ('ga), 
or  implosion  f'ka).  The  "fourth"  ^ 
seemed  simply  (gna),  that  is  in  pro- 
nouncing (ga)  the  vowel  was  brought 
out  with  a  little  more  force.  Most 
Englishmen  would  have  considered  his 
(kja,  gna)  as  mere  foreign  'corruptions' 
of  (ka,  ga).  There  was  nothing  in 
them  that  they  had  not  heard  from 
foreigners,  and  from  Irishmen  con- 
stantly. The  sound  was  not  (gga),  but 
of  course  (gna)  might  very  easily  be- 
come a  refinement  of  such  a  sound.  The 
point  however  which  struck  me  was, 
that  the  old  Indian  ^,  which  the  native 
commentators  classed  with  the  sonants, 
was  still  a  sonant,  to  the  extent  of  not 
being  a  surd,  with  not  even  a  buzz 
or  trill  about  it,  but  merely  a  method 
of  jerking  out  the  following  vowel. 
My  instructor  volunteered  that  when 
he  said  ^EJ  he  only  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing vowel  "  a  little  more  strongly/' 
and  he  mentioned,  in  order  to  repudi- 
ate it,  the  late  Prof.  Goldstiicker's  pro- 
nunciation (g'nha),  of  his  own  accord, 
that  is,  without  anything  said  by  me 
to  lead  up  to  his  observation.  It 
appears  then  that  the  recommenda- 
tion I  have  given  to  call  TS[  Tsf  (kjha 
gna)  accords  so  closely  with  one  native 
gentleman's  pronunciation  that  when  I 
thus  pronounced  to  him  he  acknow- 
ledged the  sounds.  I  did  not  take  the 
case  of  a  final  h,  as  in  (brag-ma),  and 
hence  this  information  was  incomplete. 
It  was  in  order  to  complete  the  in- 
formation I  had  received  from  Mr. 
Mookerjey,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the 
usages  of  others,  that  I  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Gupta  (1096,  a),  who 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Prof.  Childers, 
of  the  India  Office  Library,  as  the 
person  from,  whom  I  could  obtain  the 
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most  trustworthy  native  assistance  in 
London,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gupta  for  the  patience  and  care 
with  which  he  sought  to  meet  my 
wishes.  Of  course  it  would  be  advisable 
to  hear  very  much  more  than  it  was 
possible  to  condense  into  an  hour's 
observation,  and  also  to  hear  different 
readers  of  equal  information  read  the 
same  words.  But  as  phonetic  obser- 
vations upon  cultivated  native  Sanscrit 
pronunciation  at  the  present  day,  made 
by  persons  who  have  studied  the  theory 
of  speech-sounds,  are  certainly  rare,  I 
think  it  will  be  advisable  in  this  place 
to  reproduce  the  notes  I  made  at  the 
moment,  as  a  basis  for  future  observa- 
tions. I  have  already  had  to  refer 
three  times  to  the  information  then 
obtained  (1096,  a.  1103,  c.  1120,  c), 
but  it  will  be  convenient  to  repeat  the 
notes  in  their  proper  place.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  present  certain  com- 
binations in  Sanscrit  characters,  pre- 
pared beforehand,  and,  by  hearing  them 
repeatedly  pronounced,  to  note  the 
sounds  in  palaeotype,  making  a  few 
hasty  observations,  which  were  ex- 
panded immediately  after  Mr.  Gupta's 
departure,  while  my  recollection  of  the 
conversation  that  had  passed  was  quite 
fresh.  I  shall  now  print  the  Sanscrit 
and  palaeotype,  with  nearly  a  verbatim 
reproduction  of  those  notes,  which  I 
regard  as  documents,  and  hence  bracket 
all  subsequent  additions. 

Modern  Indian  Pronunciation  of 
Sanscrit. 


^?  (uu).  Observe  the  pairs  (a  aa,  i  ii, 
u  uu).  [The  short  vowels  were  dis- 
tinctly of  a  different  quality  from,  the 
long.  The  two  first  were  not  (a,  AA), 
as  usually  laid  down.  The  Scotch  (a) 
and  English  (i,  u)  were  very  marked.] 

^J  occasionally  ('rz)  when  pronounced 
separately,  but  otherwise  (n),  not  (wrt). 
[Also  not  (art).  Dentality  not  noticed.] 

^  ('rii,  rii)  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

<5  (Irt)  when  pronounced  separately, 

but  ^nj^was  (klzp)    [exactly  like  the 

English  word  clip],  not  (kln'p).  [In  this 
(In)  the  (1)  seemed  to  me  more  evident 
and  the  (r)  less  evident  than  in  the 
Japanese  (V),  so  that  the  result  might 
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be  rather  written  (lr).  But  as  the 
sound  never  occurs  except  as  the  name 
of  a  letter,  very  little  weight  is  attach- 
able to  this  observation.] 

^  (Irii)  so  called,  but  it  does  not 
occur  separately. 

T£  (ee)  or  even  (EE),  distinctly  very 
open  [and  this  was  still  clearer  in 
combination]. 

T£(ae),  occasionally  (at),  and  when 
pronounced  separately,  fully  (a^-t) 
[with  the  Italian  looseness  and  slur]. 

^U  (oo)  quite  open,  nearly  (AA)  in 
connected  words  [no  approach  to  (oo, 
oow)]. 

^  (au)  or  (du,  a—«)  as  for  (ai). 
[In  neither  (ai)  nor  (au)  was  there  a 
further  prolongation  of  the  first  element 
than  is  natural  to  a  slurred  combina- 
tion, in  comparison  to  the  English  type 
' 


(k,aa)  quite  English  [that  is, 
with  closed  glottis;  not  as  in  Germany]. 
«3T  (kjaa),  it  seemed  to  be  merely 
the  open  glottis  (Iq),  but  occasionally 
(k{h)  might  be  heard.  [It  was  distinctly 
not  (knaa)  or  (ktqhaa),  and  totally 
different  from  kh  in  the  celebrated 
ink  horn."]  • 

^  (guu)  English  [no  German  in- 
flatus  (1113,  *)]. 

^(gmm),  with  stronger  vowel,  dis- 
tinctly not  (g'nuu,  g'nhuu),  which  was 
derided.  [The  sound  may  be  heard 
from  many  an  Irishman  saying  goose. 
The  vowel  seemed  to  be  jerked  out 
quietly  with  the  (H)  which  is  natural 
to  me.  The  form  (g.uu)  would  seem  to 
imply  a  greater  continuity  of  pressure, 
and  (g.,uu)  too  much  abruptness. 
Neither  does  (g*uu)  with  the  sign  of 
closeness  (1127,  #)  appear  correct.  The 
result  was  identical  with  Mr.  Mooker- 
iey's.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  con- 
jecture respecting  the  pronunciation  of 
lf{  T$  ^T  as  (bn  dn  gn),  —  where  I 
ought  of  course  to  have  written  (,dn),  — 
which  first  led  me  theoretically  to  the 
assumption  of  a  pure  jerk  (H)  as  the 
basis  of  post-aspiration  (1125,  £'),  is 
entirely  confirmed  by  the  actually  ob- 
served practice  of  two  native  Bengalese 
gentlemen.] 

flF.  Not  used  initially,  this  ^ 
is  merely  (q),  and  is  used  final  for 
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necessary  (an usttaara).  [Mr.  Gupta  did 
not  seem  able  to  say  (qz),  and  hence  the 
combination  was  not  pronounced.] 

^t  (kjoo),  Bell's  2e  (15,  b],  distinctly 
an  explodent,  no  hiss  at  all,  not  (ti). 
[See  (1120,  c).] 

S^T  but  i*1  this  letter  a  hiss  occurred 
(kjihoo),  and  hence  the  resemblance  to, 
English  (txsh)  was  very  close,  in  fact 
(\sh)  was  near  enough.  [The  close 
squeezing  of  (kj)  when  opened  on  an 
open  glottis,  as  (kjj),  necessarily  en- 
genders (jh),  and  the  resulting  (kjjh) 
comes  so  close  in  effect  to  English  (txsh), 
that  the  two  sounds  are  readily  con- 
fused, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
confused  them  at  the  time,  as  (kj)  was 
not  a  familiar  sound  to  me.] 

5fT  (gjaa)  decidedly  an  explodent, 
and  not  (dxzh),  nor  (xzh)  simply. 

^JT  (gj'naa)  for  (gjnaa);  the  inten- 
tion was  always  (gjnaa),  but  (gj'naa) 
was  occasionally  said ;  some  speakers, 
according  to  Mr.  Gupta,  make  the 
sound  closer  than  others.  [This  was 
his  expression  when  I  pointed  out  to 
him  the  insertion  of  ('),  but  observe 
that  even  then  no  (nh) — that  is,  no 
flatus — was  introduced.  The  combina- 
tion is  rare,  but  (gjnaa)  is  quite  as  easy 
as  (gnaa),  after  a  very  little  practice.] 

^  (nj),  very  close  as  in  closest  French, 
but  not  (nj)  at  all,  only  used  before 
(kJ>  gj)-  [I  heard  (nj),  but  this  may 
have  been  an  error  of  ear  for  (q j) .] 

"2T  (t,aa),  simple  English  (t),  no  in- 
version of  tongue  at  all,  see  (1096,  *). 

cTT  (,t,aa),  pure  dental  (xt),  tongue 
against  teeth,  French  t;  the  only 
English  dentals,  according  to  Mr. 
Gupta,  are  (th,  dh).  [These  (t,  ,t) 
were  pronounced  with  vowels,  thus 
(taa  Ntaa,  tii  xtii,  tuu  xtuu),  in  rapid 
alternation,  till  the  distinction  became  as 
clear  as  between  (sh,  th).] 

^TT  (J^aa)  or  (^haa),  ^T  (tjaa)  or 
(tjhaa).  [These  were  written  in  a  dif- 
ferent order  to  the  last  pair,  and  rapidly 
alternated,  to  shew  the  distinction.] 

\JT  (,dnaa),  <5f  (dnaa). 

«TT  (»naa),  before  a  dental  rf  ^  (xn) 
is  heard,  and  the  sound  is  perhaps 
always  (xn). 

TFft  (naa),  before  a  cerebral  "2  ^T 
(n)  is  heard,  before  a  vowel  «!  IIJ  are 
both  (Nn),  not  distinguished  (1096,  o')» 
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tft  (p,ii),  quite  English,  Ttft  (pp, 
pthii). 

^  (buu),  ^  (bnuu)  distinct,  no 
approach  to  (b'Hhuu). 

*ft  (mii),  English. 

^  (jee),  English  (j). 

"^  (%ree)  or  (ree).  After  a  dental  r  is 
dental,  the  tongue  not  being  drawn  back, 
as  (xtj).  Mr.  Gupta  could  not  recall 
a  word  where  r  stands  after  a  cerebral. 
[Initially  Mr.  Gupta  had  always  an 
apparent  tendency  to  insert  (a)  or  ('h) 
before  (vr),  thus  (avrii) ;  this  arose  perhaps 
from  some  voice  escaping  before  the  beat 
of  the  trill  became  evident.  The  Pratic,a- 
khyas  require  a  ('h)  to  be  inserted  dis- 
tinctly between  (,r)  and  a  following 
'spirant'  (jh,  sh,  s,  H),  and  more  briefly 
between  (^r)  and  any  other  following  con- 
sonant. I  did  not  observe  this,  which 
is,  however,  common  in  European  speech 
when  there  is  a  trill.  I  have  frequently 
not  noticed  the  dentality  of  (,r),  probably 
from  not  knowing  it  well.] 

%  (lee),  English  [that  is,  I  did  not 
detect  any  special  dentality,  as  (xl)]. 

^  (vee),  but  often  (Lvee)  [that  is,  with 
very  moderate  dentality],  and  apparently 
very  like  (bh,  b)  occasionally,  in  Ben- 
galee always  (b).  See  (1103,  c).  After 
a  consonant  'Sf  is  quite  (w)  or  rather 
(u-)  diphthongising  with  the  following 
vowel,  and  I  find  ^f  becomes  a  similar 
diphthongising  (i-)  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

"^fr  ^T  both  (shii),  no  distinction 
whatever  made  between  1J  "Ef }  they  are 
different  letters  having  the  same  sound ; 
occasionally  "SJ  seems  more  retracted, 
but  the  distinction  is  now  quite  lost. 
See  (1120,  c). 

^T  (sii),  English.  In  conversational 
Bengalee  often  (H),  not  (nh).  [The  last 
fact  was  ascertained  by  special  question- 
ing, as  I  anticipated  hearing  (nh),  on 
account  of  the  hiss,  and  the  old  If  sex 
relations.] 

^T  (naa).  When  Mr.  Gupta  was 
emphatic,  (n'h)  crept  out ;  but  it  was 
always  a  very  mild  sound,  and  the  in- 
tention was  evidently  to  emit  no  flatus. 
It  was  in  no  respect  an  (nil)  which 
could  have  grown  from  a  (kh).  In 
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conversation  uneducated  Bengalees 
leave  it  out  altogether.  [A  remarkable 
fact  in  connection  with  our  own  frequent 
omission  of  h,  and  its  powerlessness  to 
save  a  vowel  from  elision  in  older 
English  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  its  disappearance  in  modern  Greek 
and  Romance.] 

This  pronunciation  is  after  Benares 
and  not  Bengalee  custom.  [In  addition 
to  the  above  pronunciations  of  simple 
syllables,  I  tried  a  few  actual  words, 
which  will  illustrate  the  Sanscrit 
phonetic  synthesis ;  but  this  is  so  peculiar 
and  important,  and  was  so  totally  un- 
anticipated by  me,  that  instead  of  a  few 
examples  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  instruc- 
tion, a  long  study  should  be  devoted  to 
it.  Some  of  the  following  observations, 
however,  appear  to  be  new.] 

TTTf?nn^  (praatzVhaaik  jia),  the  ^ 
occasioned  an  anticipation  of  (i)  in  the 
preceding  syllable,  and  the  l^f  became 
=  (kpa),  that  is,  nearly  =  (-kjha).  [We 
have  here  an  instance  of  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  following  vowel  by  absolutely 
inserting  it  audibly  in  the  preceding 
syllable,  just  as  a  note  of  a  following 
chord  is  often  anticipated  to  form  a 
dissonance  in  the  preceding  chord, 
whereas  in  the  German  umlaut  the 
following  vowel  merely  gradates  the 
preceding  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Next 
we  see  the  change  of  (j)  to  (i)  after  a 
consonant,  this  vowel  however  diph- 
thongising with  the  following.  The 
action  of  (kj)  on  this  vowel  necessarily 
produces  (*1),  which  is  scarcely  separable 
from  (jh).  In  fact  a  written  (aakpa) 
becomes  a  spoken  (aaikjhia),  the  hiss 
after  the  (k),  which  arises  from  com- 
mencing with  an  open  glottis,  being 
converted  by  the  following  (i),  used  for 
(j),  into  the  true  palatal  (jh),  by  the 
same  action  which  determined  the 
native  rule :  "  visarjaniya,  before  a  surd 
consonant,  becomes  of  like  position 
with  the  following  sound"  (Whitney, 
ibid.  p.  96).  As  I  was  totally  unpre- 
pared for  this  complicated  action,  I  was 
much  impressed  by  it,  and  ascertained 
the  correctness  of  my  analysis  by  several 
repetitions.  On  inquiring  respecting 
the  position  of  the  accent,  the  answer 
was :]  No  accent  beyond  the  quantity, 
no  other  accent  known.  Mr.  Gupta 
knew  that  accents  were  written  in  the 
Vedas,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
or  of  the  meaning  of  their 
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accents.  He  read  by  quantity  strictly 
[making  a  very  marked  distinction 
between  short  and  long  vowels.  In 
speaking  English  Mr.  Gupta  seemed 
never  to  place  the  accent  wrongly,  as  I 
have  heard  Indians  not  unfrequently 
do,  who  spoke  English  otherwise  very 
well.  He  must  have  therefore  fully 
understood  my  question.  The  next 
words  are  from  Bopp's  Nalus,  lib.  i. 
sloka  3,  and  the  Latin  translation  added 
is  Bopp's]. 

S|tH"*l$U"  religions  (brafmuai^nnjioo), 
(br«!)  followed  by  a  silence,  not  (H),  not 
(Hh),  not  ft).  [The  (!)  is  a  sudden  check 
to  the  sound,  a  dead  pull  up ;  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  done  with  a  jerk,  al- 
though it  imitated  the  jerk  and  replaced 
it.  It  was  not  (g),  there  was  hence  no 
such  effect  as  (br£a(),  already  described 
(1135,  «),  indeed  the  ^  h,  although 
written  as  interlaced  with  the  ?T  ^» 
instead  of  allowing  the  nasality  of  (m)  to 
be  anticipated  on  the  vowel,  completely 
separated  the  vowel  from  the  (m).  If  any 
nasality  was  anticipated,  I  failed  to  notice 
it.  But  there  were  so  many  other  curi- 
osities in  the  word,  that  I  might  have 
readily  overlooked  so  slight  a  difference 
as  that  between  (a  at).  The  silence 
after  (!)  produced  the  effect  of  lengthen- 
ing the  first  syllable,  although  in  itself 
this  syllable  was  extremely  short.  I 
regret  that  I  had  marked  no  case  like 
upadhmanii/a,  where  a  post-aspirated 
media  comes  before  a  sonant  consonant. 
I  can  only  conjecture  by  analogy  that  the 
effect  of  the  post-aspirate  would  be  merely 
to  check  or  shorten  the  preceding  con- 
sonant, introducing  a  pause,  and  that 
this  word  might  consequently  be  called 
(e<paxd!m^aa?'xiiqjiij«).  It  is  Avell  known 
that  dh  before  a  pause  becomes  (^t). 
The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  given 
on  the  analogy  of  what  follows.  The 
next  sounds  shew  remarkable  effects, 
and  I  had  the  word  repeated  many 
times  to  note  them.  The  Sanscrit  let- 
ters indicate  only  (majwoo),  all  else  is 
generated.  The  labiality  of  (m)  gener- 
ated either  an  (u)  or  (o)  sound  upon 
the  coming  («) ;  (o)  being  as  we  know 
the  labialisation  of  (a),  it  would  be 
most  natural,  but  as  Indian  organs  are 
not  accustomed  to  any  short  (o,  o)- 
sound,  but  are  used  to  short  (M),  it  is 
probable  that  (u)  was  really  uttered, 
although  I  received  it  as  (u).  It 
was  very  transient,  but  unmistakably 
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touched.  Then  came  (a)  short  with 
the  force,  and  followed,  as  in  the  last 
case,  by  an  (i)  anticipated  from  the 
i£l  (j)  in  the  next  syllable.  Result  so 
far,  (mttdi),  which  is  probably  more 
correct  than  (muai).  Representing  a 
short  vowel,  the  whole  triphthong  was 
short  and  glided  on  to  the  (%n),  on 
which  weight  was  laid.  Now  however 
ensued  an  action  of  the  ^f  (j),  con- 
verted into  (i)  after  a  consonant  as 
usual,  and  this  displayed  itself  by  con- 
verting (ja)  into  (nj),  as  it  sounded  to 
me,  but  (qj)  may  have  been  the  sound 
of  course,  as  a  palatal  generated  by  the 
palatal.  By  this  introduction  sufficient 
time  was  gained  for  lengthening  the 
syllable,  and  then  the  voice  fell  rapidly 
and  briefly  on  the  (i),  and  passed  on  to 
a  long  broad  sustained  (oo),  producing 
the  singular  result  (brt&;;im«u\nqji6o), 
as  it  may  perhaps  be  written.] 

^sTf^^T   W^M      Vedorum-gnarusy 

heros,  (veevd«va't  kjruuvroo).  I  think 
(tkjt)  was  (tjkjt)  meant  for  (kjkrr), 
after  the  Italian  model.  Mr.  Gupta 
complained  of  the  separation  of  the 

words,  the  Tf  ?|>  for  x*|>  causing  him 

to  hesitate.  There  was  no  real  doubling 
of  (kj),  but  the  first  seemed  to  be  a 
coronal  (t),  and  not  the  dental  (xt), 
which  would  have  been  impossible  as 
the  substitute  for  a  palatal.  The 
lengthening  of  the  syllable  (v«t)  by 
the  doubled  consonant  was  very  clear.] 
The  quantities  were  brought  out  beau- 
tifully. 


in  Nischadhis  (xnish«dHee- 

shw).  [The  long  vowel  quite  distinctly 
marked,  no  glide  of  (sha)  on  to  (dn), 
the  (ditee)  given  very  quietly,  but  quite 
distinct  from  (dee),  and  with  no  approach 
to  (shrtdjHhee).] 


terrae-dominus 
p«xt/j).  Observe  the  visarga  at  the 
end  distinct.  [The  effect  of  (VU'{)  was 
clearly  (xtr'i)  or  nearly  (xtwh),  but  very 
short  and  quick,  just  touched,  and  hence 
not  so  strong  as  would  be  implied  by 
writing  (vtqh).  The  medial  (H)  was 
quite  different  from  (Hh).  The  first 
six  words  that  follow  are  from  the  5th 
sloka  of  Nalus.] 

ita  quo. 
tjai  vaa  siivd 


que  fuit  in  Vidarbhia 
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Vi\darbHeeslm).     [The  dentality  of  (r) 
not  observed.] 


[The  dentality  of  (r)  not  observed  ;  the 
(a\)  distinct.] 

VTT^  <T  officiorum-gnarus  (vd 
vt\t).     [Sloka  7.] 


pulchro  -  medio  corpore 
pracdita  (swm#xdHmmaa).  [There  being 
no  hiss,  there  is  no  generation  of  (jh) 
in  (vdma).  It  is  seen  that  the  difficulty 
of  (  duj)  was  got  over  by  taking  (j)  as 
(»).  From  sloka  10.] 


centum  amicaeque 
(shataq  sakjiivnaanj  kja).  [Perhaps  (qj) 
would  have  been  more  correct  than  (nj). 
Sloka  11.  This  concludes  the  observa- 
tions on  Mr.  Gupta's  pronunciation.] 

Eeturning  to  English  sounds  I  may 
notice  the  following  information  received 
from  Prof.  Haldeman  :  "  About  the 
year  1850,  the  lower  classes  of  New 
York  developed  the  form  Vhoy  from 
boy.  It  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  I 
heard  it  as  far  south  as  Washington, 
but  there  it  acquired  a  vowel,  say  bahoy. 
This  sound  is  rather  an  enforced  than 
an  '  aspirate  '  b,  and  is  due  to  energetic 
speech,  like  German  pf  for  p.  In 
questions  between  Greek  and  Sanscrit, 
I  believe  tbat  p  is  older  than  p'h,  pf, 
and/,  and  /often  newer  than  p%h  ;  and 
#,  k'h,  kh,  x>  nave  the  same  relations. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  India  itself 
p'hal,  fruit,  has  fallen  into  fal  dialec- 
ticly  —  if  the  sound  is  not  really  the 
labial  ph."  Query,  was  this  lower- 
class  New  York  sound  (bno'e),  and  was 
it  adopted  from  the  Irish  (bno'i'z)  who 
abound  there  ? 

The  English  language  has  the  fol- 
lowing pairs  of  mutes  and  sonants 
(p  b,  t  d,  k  g),  occasionally  but  not 
intentionally  passing  into  (p[h  bn,  t|h 
dn,  kjh  gn).  It  has  also  the  pairs  of 
hisses  and  buzzes  (f  v,  th  dh,  s  z,  sh  zh) 
and,  as  I  think,  (wh  w,  «rh  j).  But  the 
murmurs  (r,  1,  m,  n,  q)  have  at  least  no 
acknowledged  hiss.  Now  in  Dutch 
these  are  acknowledged,  though  not 
written,  as  (Ih,  rh)  developed  by  a 
sanhita  action  of  a  following  voiceless 
letter  (1114,  b},  to  which  1  draw  par- 
ticular attention,  as  it  is  the  most 
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marked  European  correlative  of  this 
combined  Sanscrit  action,  to  which 
we  have  very  little  corresponding  in 
English.  In  all  languages  there  are 
many  synthetically  generated  sounds 
which  are  not  marked  in  the  alphabet. 
Thus  I  noticed  a  generated  (z)  in  Mr. 
Magmisson's  Icelandic  (547,  ab),  and  a 
generated  (Ih,  mh,  nh)  after  or  before 
mutes  (545,  d.  546,  a).  In  Sanscrit 
we  have  already  noticed  (1132,  o)  a 
generated  (kh,  ph)  from  Prof.  Whitney, 
and  other  generated  sounds  from  Mr. 
Gupta's  pronunciation.  The  rules  for  the 
conversion  of  Sanscrit  m,  n,  before  surd 
mutes,  into  visarjaniya  (Whitney,  ibid. 
pp.  84,  85),  seem  to  me  to  speak  of  this 
insertion  of  a  generated  (mh,  nh)  as 
'm-mh-p,  n-nh-t)  for  (mih,  njh)  = 
m-mh,  n-nh).  "It  is  sufficiently 
evident,"  says  Prof.  Whitney  (ibid.  p. 
86),  "  that  this  insertion  of  a  sibilant 
after  a  final  n,  before  a  surd  mute,  is 
no  proper  phonetical  process :  the  com- 
bination of  the  nasal  and  following 
non-nasal  is  perfectly  natural  and  easy, 
without  the  aid  of  a  transition  sound, 
nor  can  any  physical  explanation  be 
given  of  the  thrusting  in  between  them 
of  a  sibilant  which  only  encumbers  the 
conjunction,"  and  consequently  he  re- 
sorts to  an  historical  development, 
which  of  course  may  have  been  the 
real  process  adopted.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  insertion  may  not  be 
perfectly  natural.  The  difficulty  arises, 
not  from  the  passage  of  a  nasal  into  a 
non-nasal,  but  from  voice  to  voiceless- 
ness.  Now  to  us  such  a  passage  as 
(tiit)  is  easy  enough,  and  most  of  us 
say  simply  (t  <  ii  >  t').  But  it  is  easily 
imaginable  that  the  glides  must  be 
mixed  in  some  persons'  mouths  as 
(t  <  "ii-'ii-ii-'ii-"ii  >  t  <  'h)  or  (t|hii[hf), 
where  the  change  from  voicelessness  to 
voice  takes  place  in  the  position  of  the 
voiced  letter.  In  this  case  such  a  com- 
bination as  (felt,  10emp,  tent,  thiqk) 
would  be  impossible,  or  at  least  dis- 
agreeable to  his  organs,  which  demand 
(fel-lh-t,  Isem-mh-p,  ten-nh-t,  thz'q- 
qh-k),  or,  using  the  visarjaniya  (^h),  as 
would  be  natural  in  languages  which 
had  a  sign  for  that,  and  not  for  (mh, 
nh),  we  should  write  (feljht,  l8eni[hp, 
tenjht,  tlu'qjhk).  Is  such  a  state  of 
things  actual  or  only  theoretical?  I  hear 
the  four  English  words  as  (felt4,  Isemp', 
tent',  thz'qk'),  Mr.  Melville  Bell  gives 
them  as  (fidht,  Isemhp',  tEnht',  thiqhk'), 
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and  says  expressly  (English  Visible 
Speech  for  the  Million,  p.  15)  :  "The 
abrupt  non-vocal  articulation  of  the 
'  liquids '  I,  m,  «,  ntjf,  when  before  non- 
vocal  consonants,  is  exhibited  in  the 
printing  of  such  words  as  felt,  lamp, 
tent,  think,  etc.  In  deliberate  pronun- 
ciation, the  voiceless  /,  m,  etc.,  receive 
an  initial  trace  of  vocality  from  the 
preceding  vowels ; "  that  is,  he  admits 
(fE|l-lhtl),  etc.,  "but  if  an  attempt  be 
made  to  prolong  the  'liquid,'  without 
altering  its  vernacular  effect,  the 
characteristic  voicelessness  of  the  latter 
will  be  demonstrated  to  the  ear.  The 
peculiarity  of  '  foreign '  pronunciation 
of  these  English  syllables  arises  simply 
from  the  undue  vocality  which  is  given 
to  the  I,  m,  etc."  I  do  not  know  to 
what  particular  'foreign'  pronunciation 
he  was  alluding,  but  I  do  not  recognize 
a  predominance  of  (Ih)  as  English.  It 
is  possible  that  (fel-|_lh-t*),  etc.,  may  be 
said,  but  I  have  no  more  difficulty  in 
saying  (felt')  than  in  saying  (fait*),  that 
is,  I  can  run  the  vocality  on  to  the 
voiceless  mute,  and  then  cut  it  suddenly 
off,  without  any  interposition  of  the 
hiss  (Ih).  A  distinct  and  much  more 
a  predominant  pronunciation  of  (Ih), 
etc.,  is  something  new  to  me.  But  in 
listening  in  1870  to  the  English  public 
speaking  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  a 
Bengalese  gentleman,  of  considerable 
education,  founder  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  or  Indian  theistic  church,  I  was 
struck  by  the  way  in  which  he  conveyed 
the  vocality  of  his  (1,  m,  n)  into  the 
following  consonant,  when  it  should 
have  been  quite  voiceless,  and  then 
having  given  a  faint  indication  of  the 
voiced  effect,  passed  on  to  voicelessness, 
during  that  consonant.  This  was  more 
apparent  when  the  following  consonant 
was  a  hiss.  His  since  was  (sm-|_z-s), 
his  felt  was  (fEl-Ld-t<),  the  effect  of 
which  to  an  English  ear  was  to  create 
a  confusion  between  since  and  sins,  felt 
and  felled.  Now  this  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  of  our  own  habit 
of  calling  sins  (smzs),  see  (547,  b)  and 
(1104,  c),  so  that  it  would  certainly  be 
more  English  to  call  since  (smnhs)  than 
(sm^zs).  But  the  point  to  be  noticed 
here  is  the  visarjaniya  or  (^h)  effect 

E reduced,  the  real  change  from  voice- 
jssness  to  voice  and  conversely,  in  the 
same  position.   We  might  write  (smflis, 
Si'nzih)    for    (sm-nh-s,    smz-s).      The 
introduction  of  whisper  before  or  after 
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voice  is  not  confined  to  vowels,  but  may 
occur  with  any  voiced  consonants,  and 
different  ears  will  recognise  the  effect 
of  the  same  pronunciations  differently, 
according  to  the  attention  which  educa- 
tion or  habit  has  led  them  to  give  to 
the  voiced  or  voiceless  parts  respectively. 
A  German  says  (sziz^'Bn)  for  sie  sehen, 
and  (szii !  szii ! )  for  sieh  !  sieh  /,  but  he 
only  knows  and  teaches  that  he  says 
(zizee-Ten,  zii!  zii!).  An  Englishman 
says  (briidhzs),  but  believes  he  says 
(briidhz),  and  if  a  voiced  letter  follows 
he  does  so.  But  he  never  says  (thdhm) 
as  a  German  would,  if  he  could. 
German  is  very  deficient  in  correspon- 
dences of  voiced  and  voiceless  letters. 
Even  if  we  admit  initial  and  medial 
(p|h  b,  vt[h  vd,  k|h  g),  we  find  only 
final  (p,  xt,  k)  or  at  most  (-bp,  -xdxt,  -gk). 
Then  to  German  (f)  there  is  no  (v), 
except  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
even  there  the  (v)  for  (bh)  arises  so 
differently  that  there  is  no  feeling  of 
pairing,  and  hence  (fvii)  for  (bhii) 
would  be  strange.  And  in  those  parts 
of  Germany  where  (bh)  is  certainly 
pronounced,  (ph)  is  only  generated,  and 
not  even  acknowledged,  except  by 
phonologists,  in  #/a«  =  (p-phau),  so 
that  (phbhii)  could  not  occur.  The 
Germans  have  (sh)  but  no  (zh),  and 
(xtxsh)  but  no  (Ndxzh).  They  have  (kh, 
kjh),  but  only  medial  and  final,  except 
in  the  syllable  -chen,  and  some  generated 
ge-'s.  Their  (gh,  gjh)  are  only  medial. 
They  know  nothing  of  (Ih,  rh,  mh,  nh, 
qh),  and  hence  there  is  no  tendency  to 
any  visarjaniya  consonant  effect,  except 
in  initial  (sz-).  In  English  we  have 
certainly,  before  a  pause,  (-zs,  -dhth) 
frequently,  ami  (-vf)  occasionally,  but 
as  (zh)  is  never  final,  we  have  no  (zh,  sh). 
The  consonantal  diphthong  in  judge, 
however,  often  yields  (dxzhadvzhvsh), 
which  Germans,  at  best,  pronounce 
(txshadtxsh),  and  a  very  curious  effect 
they  produce,  making  the  (ad)  extremely 
short.  In  the  case  of  (I,  m,  n,  q)  we 
prolong  them  indefinitely  as  vocal,  and 
so,  I  think,  do  Germans,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  (q),  which  becomes  (qk') 
very  often  in  Germany. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the 
very  difficult  Ags.  hw,  hr,  hi,  hm,  hn, 
with  the  Old  Norse  hj\  hv,  see  (513,  a), 
(544,  a).  Prof.  Whitney,  after  defining 
h  as  (ih).  see  (1132, a), continues  (Ath. 
V.  Pr.  p.  66) :  "  Thus  the  /is  of  ha, 
of  hi,  of  hu,  and  those  heard  before  the 
73 
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semi-vowels  w  and  y  in  the  English 
words  when  and  hue,  for  instance,  are  all 
different  in  position,  corresponding  in 
each  case  with  the  following  vowel  or 
semi-vowel.  H  is  usually  initial  in  a 
word  or  syllable,  and  is  governed  by 
the  letter  which  succeeds,  and  not  by 
that  which  precedes  it."  He  therefore 
says,  and  hears  from  such  American 
English  speakers  as  do  not  omit  the 
voiceless  part  altogether,  (jhaa,  ^hii, 
jhuu,  jhwen,  jhiu),  and  he  is  apparently 
so  convinced  that  all  English  speakers 
agree  with  himself  and  those  whom  he 
has  both  heard  and  noted,  that  he  says 
elsewhere  (Oriental  and  Linguistic  Stu- 
dies, p.  251)  that  Prof.  Max  Miiller's 
"definition  of  the  wh  in  when,  etc.,  as 
a  simple  whispered  counterpart  of  w  in 
wen,  instead  of  a  w  with  a  prefixed 
aspiration,  is,  we  think,  clearly  false." 
When  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  as  a  German, 
appealed  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  M.  Bell 
and  myself  as  English  phonologists  who 
agreed  with  him,  Prof.  Whitney  replied 
(ibid.  p.  271) :  "The  true  phonetic  value 
of  the  wh,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  studied  English  phonology,  is 
greatly  controverted ;  we  happen  to 
have  a  strong  conviction  on  one  side, 
which  we  take  every  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing,  without  intending 
disrespect  to  those  who  differ  from  us." 
And  then,  alluding  to  me,  he  says,  "We 
feel  less  scruple  about  disagreeing  with 
him  as  to  this  particular  point,  inas- 
much as  he  (and  Bell  as  well)  has  what 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  special  weak- 
ness in  respect  to  labial  modifications  of 
vowels  and  consonants.  With  one  who 
can  hold  the  initial  consonant  sound  of 
dwell,  for  example,  to  be  not  a  w  with  d 
prefixed,  but  a  labially  modified  d,  we 
should  not  expect  to  agree  in  an  analysis 
of  the  wh  sound."  On  (du>)  see  (11 15,£), 
where  the  last  sentence  was  quoted 
without  its  context.  The  cases  of  (wh, 
dw)  are  not  quite  parallel,  but  this  is  of 
small  importance.  Prof.  Whitney's  wh 
=  my  (jhw)  =  my  (wh-w).  Now,  of 
course,  Prof.  Whitney  is  an  incontro- 
vertible authority  as  to  the  w;iy  in 
which  he  pronounces,  and  wishes  others 
to  pronounce,  the  initial  sounds  of  his 
own  name,  but  that  he  should  find  it 
necessary  to  "take  every  convenient 
opportunity  of  expressing  "  his  own 
"strong  conviction"  respecting  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  analysis,  shews  me  that 
he  must  have  met  with  many  who  dis- 
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puted  it.  Possibly  he  is  often  called 
(Wrtm),  as  he  certainly  would  be 
generally  in  London,  and  that  must  be 
as  annoying  as  for  Smith  to  be  called 
(Zmis),  as  he  would  certainly  be  in 
France.  That,  however,  (jhwiil)  = 
(whwiil)  is  an  acknowledged  theoreti- 
cal American  pronunciation,  the  un- 
corroborated assertion  of  Prof.  Whit- 
ney would  be  sufficient  to  establish. 
And  it  is  not  uncorroborated. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Chickies, 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  says 
(Analytic  Orthography,  p.  101) :  "  Latin 
V  has  a  surd  aspirate  in  English  ivh, 
which  is  always  followed  by  V  way, 
as  in  M>^m  =  (whwen),  which  is  not 
(when),  as  some  suppose,  nor  is  it  hwen, 
as  hden  is  not  then.  "Unfortunately, 
this  sound  is  departing.  We  heard  wig 
for  whig,  the  first  time  in  July,  1848, 
and  not  unfrequently  since.  When  this 
confusion  is  established  between  when 
wen ;  where  were ;  which  witch ;  whet 
wet ;  whey  way ;  wheel  weal ;  the  lan- 
guage will  have  ceased  to  be  a  refined 
one.  The  sound  probably  belongs  to 
Welsh,  provincial  Danish,  and  ancient 
Greek."  And  in  a  note  received  while 
this  was  being  prepared  for  press  he 
observes :  "If  when  is  not  my  wh-w-e-n 
but  wh-e-n,  it  approach esfen,  as  wh-i-ch 
approach esjitch,"  [precisely,  and  so  we 
get  Aberdeen  (f)  for  initial  (wh),  and 
have  got  our  received  final  (f )  in  laugh 
dwarf. ~\  "  I  think  those  who  say  w-e-n 
drop  wh  and  do  not  drop  the  aspirate 
merely.  Similarly  if  hue  is  not  (jh-j-u) 
but  (jh-u),  then  it  approaches  (sh-u)." 
Query,  are  not  Lancashire  hoo  and 
Leeds  shoo,  both  meaning  she,  both 
derived  from  heo  ags.,  the  one  through 
(Hheoo,  nhfto,  nhu',  nhuu)  regular 
dialectal  changes,  and  the  other  through 
(Hheoo  nhi6o  jhoo  shoo)  ?  The  pecu- 
liar dialectal  pronunciations  will  be 
discussed  hereafter.  The  usual  theory 
gives  hoo  to  heo,  and  she,  shoo  to  se6. 
But  she  could  also  come  from  heo 
through  (Hheoo  Hheoo  jhe'  she).  The 
vowel  changes  will  be  justified  here- 
after. The  form  -&ho  occurs  in  Orrmin 
(488.  d),  and  qhe,  ge  in  Genesis  and 
Exodus  (467,  cd). 

Prof.  Haldeman  adds :  " I  have  known 
an  intelligent  lecturer  on  grammar  to 
assert  that  in  when,  etc.,  the  h  pre- 
cedes the  w — meaning  a  true  h.  I 
then  proposed  thnt  he  should  set  his 
mouth  for  the  initial  of  hen. 
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say  when.'  Of  course  he  failed,  and 
admitted  the  labial  nature  of  the  initial. 
I  have  a  cognate  experiment  upon  about 
the  only  point  where  we  do  not  agree. 
I  say,  *  Set  the  mouth  for  the  initial  of 
ooze,  let  it  stand  while  you  are  imagining 
the  syllab  now,  but  relax  at  its  final 
element  and  let  the  lips  drop  into  — w. 
The  result  is  a  closer  sound  than  that 
of  ooze  QT  full'  '  Set  the  mouth  for  the 
vowel  of  eel  or  ill,  then  imagine  the 
organs  relaxed  upon  the  last  element  of 
eye  or  boy,  when  a  closure  of  the  organs 
will  be  felt.'  I  admit  your  glide,  but  a 
glide  that  proceeds  to  a  consonant,  and 
might  proceed  from  oo  to  b.  The  glide 
is  present  in  boa  and  chaos,  but  it  cannot 
turn  them  into  monosyllabs."  These 
last  remarks  relate  to  my  theory  of 
diphthongs,  and  the  experiment  is  to 
shew  that  the  last  element  is  conso- 
nantal. So  it  is,  in  the  pronunciation  of 
several  English  persons,  but  that  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  general  theory  of  diph- 
thongs. The  last  examples,  boa  and 
chaos,  are  met  by  my  slur  —  theory. 

Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.,  in  his  private  letter  of 
22  March,  1872, — already  cited  (1092, 
c), — has  most  obligingly  entered  into 
so  much  detail  that  1  think  it  will  be 
interesting  and  useful  to  quote  his  re- 
marks at  length,  tie  says:  "  You  call 
my  wh  (wh  +  w).  I  suppose  you  call 
my  h  (wh)  because  I  have  set  my  or- 
gans for  (w)  when  I  issue  it.  I  suspect 
something  wrong  here,  and  fear  that 
I  have  misled  you  as  to  the  sound. 
"When  I  say  he,  I  set  the  organs  for 
e  (ii)  and  issue  surd  breath ;  to  say 
ha,  I  set  for  a  (aa)  and  issue  sura 
breath,  and  so  for  other  combina- 
tions" [That  is,  he  says  ("ii,  "aa) 
initially,  or  ([hii,  jhaa)  conjointly.] 
"No  separate  characters  are  used  to 
indicate  these  '  settings.'  "  [Hino 
ittae  lacrymae  !]  "I  do  not  then 
see  why  hw  is  not  the  proper  nota- 
tion for  my  wh"  [If  h  always  in- 
dicated dh],  then  hw  would  indicate 
(ihw)  =(wliw),  which  is  Prof.  March's 
wh, — but  not  mine.]  "  When  1  com- 
pare hoo  and  hwen  =  when,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  initial  surd  sound  before 
the  lip  movement  in  hw  is  identical." 
[If  (w)  differ  from  (u),  as  I  believe, 
then  (ihw)  differs  from  Qhu),  the  first 
giving  (wh-w),  the  second  ("u-u).] 
"  I  have  this  moment  stopped  writing, 
and  tried  the  experiment  ol  saying  who 
eatt  pronouncing  it  as  one  word  with 
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the  accent  on  eat,  and  the  0=00  with 
slight  sonancy.  I  find  a  person  of  good 
ear  and  some  skilled  attention  takes  it 
for  wheat,  and  thinks  it  correctly  ut- 
tered, though  often  repeated."  [This 
depends  upon  habit.  Now  there  are 
very  various  ways  of  uttering  these 
words,  and  I  feel  sure  that  my  who  eat 
(Hujirt),  even  when  allowed  to  dege- 
nerate into  mere  (nuiit)  is  not  at  all 
like  Prof.  March's  wheat  —  (whwiit), 
but  of  course  his  (^huiit)  would  differ 
from  (whwiit)  only  as  (uii)  from  (wii), 
and  the  existence  of  this  difference  for 
at  least  300  years,  since  the  time  of  Sir 
Thos.  Smith  (185,  a},  has  been  a  matter 
of  dispute  in  England.]  "  This  seems  to 
me  to  indicate  that  in  our  pronunciation 
the  initial  sound  is  h  as  in  hoo,  and 
that  the  following  sound  is  very  like 
your  diphthongal  ob "  [that  is,  (u) 
forming  a  diphthong  with  a  following 
vowel  which  has  the  chief  stress. 
Here  I  omit  a  passage  on  etymology, 
subsequently  referred  to.]  "  I  cannot 
but  think  that  phonetically,  as  cer- 
tainly etymologically,  Aug.- Sax.  and 
New  England  hw's  are  labialised  A's, 
standing  parallel  with  Lat.  qu"  [Here 
Prof.  March  actually  adopts  as  an  argu- 
ment aa  idea  of  my  own,  that  qu=. 
(kw)  and  not  (kw),  which  Prof.  Whit- 
ney adduced  as  a  reason  for  disagreeing 
with  me  !J  "I  think  it  likely  that  these 
remarks  are  wholly  needless ;  but  I  find 
that  I  can  issue  breath  through  organs 
set  for  w,  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
have  from  the  first  a  plain  labial  modi- 
fication, so  that  I  should  call  it  wh. 
The  sound  I  do  make  for  hw  is  not 
that,  I  think ;  but,  as  I  have  tried  to 
expound  it,  like  h.  Perhaps,  I  do  not 
really  set  my  organs  for  your  w." 

Another  American  phonetic  authority 
propounds  a  slight  difference.  Mr. 
(rood  win  (op.  cit.  p.  10)  says:  "As  to 
wh,  it  has  generally  been  maintained 
by  modern  English  grammarians  that 
it  is  pronounced  hw  (i.e.  hoo),  as  it  was 
written  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  we 
doubt  not  that  if  a  man  will  observe 
carefully  for  himself  how,  and  with 
wha  difference,  he  pronounces  wit  and 
whit,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  the  h  is 
really  pronounced  neither  before  nor 
after  the  w,  but  in  the  same  sort  of 
constant  combination  with  it,  which 
characterizes  any  other  aspirate  as  con- 
nected with  its  lene.  Whether  the  h, 
therefore,  should  be  printed  before  or 
after  the  w,  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
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except  BO  far  as  consistency  in  the 
notation  of  a  given  alphabet  is  con- 
cerned. Wh  is  certainly  the  most 
consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  English 
alphabet."  This  seems  to  favour  (whit) 
rather  than  (jlrwit). 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  want  of  discriminating 
symbols.  Now  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  distinguish  (miiit,  nhuiit,  iqhuiit, 
ihuiit,  whiit,  Hwhiit  =  iqhwiit,  whwiit 
=  fhwiit,  wiit),  we  may  inquire  in  any 
particular  case  what  is  said.  It  is  very 
probable,  most  probable,  that  in  a  case 
where  accurate  attention  has  been  little 
paid,  and  where  even  symbolisatiou 
failed,  great  diversities  exist,  both 
traditionally  and  educationally,  and 
that  theorists  should  differ.  Now  it  is 
certainly  curious  that  three  such  com- 
petent American  observers  as  Professors 
Whitney,  Haldeman,  and  March,  should 
practically  agree  in  (wh-wiit)  =  (jhwiit); 
and  that  two  practised  English  obser- 
vers like  Mr.  Melville  Bell  and  myself 
should  agree  in  (whiit).  I  have  myself 
heard  (wh-w)  from  Americans,  and 
know  that  it  differs  from  my  own 
(wh-) .  Our  Scotch  friends  called  quhat 
(kwhat),  not  (khwat),  and  in  Aberdeen 
we  have  (fat),  or  perhaps  (phat),  see 
(188,  b.  580,  c).  Now  this  last  (fat)  is 
as  easy  to  say  as  (fset),  which  no  one 
would  think  of  calling  (fva3t),  except 
perhaps  in  the  Somersetshire  district, 
where  this  may  be  the  real  sound  that 
generated  (vset),  see  (1 104,  b}.  But  such 
combinations  as  (fv-,  thdh-,  sz-,  shzh-) 
are  as  un-English  as  (lhl»,  mhm-),  etc., 
and  hence  1  think  that  the  analogy  of 
our  language  is  in  favour  of  (whiit, 
jhu)  =  wheat,  hew.  It  is  true,  I  call  the 
last  word  (jhiuu),  which  certainly 
approaches  (jhjuu),  but  may  be  an 
individuality,  but  the  word  is  not  com- 
mon ;  and  when  it  is  used,  the  sound 
flutters  between  (juu)  and  (muu).  And 
similarly  for  human,  humour,  etc. 

"What  ought  we  to  say  is  another 
question.  Should  the  Anglo-Saxon  hw 
lead  us  to  (wh-w-)  in  all  cases  ?  Prof. 
March,  who  is  a  potent  authority  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  says,  in  passage  omitted 
on  (1143,  b'},  from  the  letter  there  cited : 
"  Is  it  not  true  that  this  initial  ^  is  a 
weakening  of  a  guttural  aspirate  ch, 
which  again  is  a  shifting  from  a  mute 
k,  and  that  the  labial  v,  w,  u  is  a  para- 
sitic utterance,  which  has  here  and 
there  attached  itself  to  the  true  root 
letter?  Sansk.  ka-t  Lith.  ka-,  Slav. 
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ho-,  Lat.  quo-,  Goth,  hva,  A.  Sax.  hwa, 
Engl.  who."  "We  enter  now  on  a  great 
question,  the  discussion  of  which  would 
lead  us  very  far,  namely  on  "  parasitic 
utterances,"  where  a  new  sound  in- 
trudes itself.  This  new  sound  in  the 
case  of  vowels  is  generally  (i,  u), 
which  shews  itself  often  by  a  mere 
palatalisation  or  labialisation  of  the 
preceding  consonant,  and  sometimes 
ousts  the  consonant  altogether,  compare 
Lat.  homo,  Ital.  old  huomo,  new  uomo. 
Sometimes  the  intruder  is  (a)  before  (i, 
u),  which  through  (ai,  au)  sometimes 
pass  to  distinctly  different  vowels,  as 
(e,  o),  and  sometimes  dropping  the  old 
original  vowels  altogether,  yield  up 
their  lives  to  the  intruder,  as  in  York- 
shire (aa)  for  /,  and  (aas)  for  house, 
ags.  hits.  All  of  this  will  naturally 
present  itself  later  on,  §  2,  No.  6,  iv.  It 
would  be  too  far  to  go  to  Sanscrit  Jca- 
or  Latin  quo-  as  an  authority  for  the 
pronunciation  of  English  who.  It  is 
enough  to  go  to  ags.  hvd,  and  observe 
that  what  on  this  theory  we  must  regard 
as  an  intrusive  parasitic  v  has  in  this 
case  quite  absorbed  the  a.  If  ags.  was 
(whwaa),  English  is  (HUU)  or  (ihuu), 
or  rather  both. 

Let  us  rather  observe  what  has 
happened  in  old  spellings,  and  we  find 
hw  of  the  xn  th  and  xm  th  centuries 
becoming  wh  in  the  xiv  th,  which  may 
be  due  to  a  change  from  (whw-)  to  (wh-), 
or  may  simply  be  due  to  a  revision  of 
orthography,  the  sound  remaining  un- 
changed. In  the  latter  case  the  h  was 
placed  after  to  shew  that  the  sound  was 
one,  not  two,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
th,  sch.  But  we  also  find  at  a  very 
early  date  simple  w,  continually  in 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  sometimes  in 
Layamon.  The  old  hi,  hr,  hn,  sank  to 
/,  r,  n  very  rapidly.  I  see  no  means  of 
determining  whether  the  sounds  were 
originally  (khw,  khj,  khl,  khr,  khm,  khn) 
or  ([hw,  (hj,  (hi,  rhr,  |hm,  |hn)  =(whw, 
jhj,  Ihl,  rhr,  mhm,  nhn)  or  (wh,  jh  Ih, 
rh,  mh,  nh).  Plausible  arguments  and 
analogies  will  apply  to  all  of  them. 
The  modern  (w,  j,  1,  r,  m,  n)  could 
descend  from  any  one  of  them.  But 
on  the  whole  I  am  most  tempted  to 
believe  that  (wh,  jh,  Ih,  rh,  mh,  nh)  ex- 
isted at  so  very  early  a  time,  that  I  feel 
unable  to  go  higher.  As  a  matter  of, 
say,  habit,  I  use  (wh,  jh,  1,  r,  m,  n)  at 
present.  If  asked  what  is  the  sound 
of  wh  in  wheat,  I  reply,  that  J  say 
(wh),  others  say  (whw),  and  by  far  the 
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greater  number  of  educated  people  in 
London  say  (w).  These  speakers  are 
mutually  intelligible  to  each  other. 
Perhaps  the  (wh)  and  (whw)  people 
may  mark  the  (w),  and  think  that 
"  h  is-  dropped."  Perhaps  the  (w)  may 
think  the  (wh)  and  (whw)  folk  have  an 
odd  northern  pronunciation,  but  gener- 
ally they  will  not  notice  the  matter. 
The  (wh)  and  (whw)  people  might 
converse  together  for  hours  without 
finding  out  that  there  was  any  difference 
between  their  habits.  How  many 
Englishmen,  or  even  Germans,  know 
that  Germans  habitually  call  sieh  (szii) 
and  not  (zii)  ?  How  many  English- 
men know  that  they  habitually  call 
emphatic  is  (z'zs)  and  not  (iz)  before  a 
pause?  Who  is  to  blame  whom? 
In  such  a  matter,  at  least,  we  must 
own  that  '•  Whatever  is,  is  right" — 
(whote:varrzs,  e'zra'rt),  as  I  repeat  the 
words. 

In  these  very  excursive  remarks  the 
subject  of  aspiration  is  far  from  being 
exhausted,  but  as  respects  ivh  itself,  it 
has  been  considered  initially  only.  It 
constantly  occurs  finally  in  older 
English,,  as  a  form  of  j,  perhaps  at  one 
time  for  (kh),  or  (kwh),  of  which  it  is 
an  easier  form,  the  back  of  the  tongue 
being  not  quite  so  high,  and  hence  the 
fri cation  much  less  harsh,  in  (wh). 
Now  this  (wh)  falls  into  (u),  or  drops 
away  entirely,  or  becomes  (f).  Does 
not  this  look  like  (-kwh,  -wh,  -ph,  -f) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  (-kwh,  -wh,  -w, 
-  u)  on  the  other  B  I  do  not  see  a  place 
for  (-wwh)  =(-w^h),  or  w  with  visar- 
janiya.  This  observation  points  to  the 
pure  hiss  (wh)  in  all  cases,  rather  than 
the  mixed  (whw-)  in  one  case,  and  the 
pure  (-wh)  in  the  other.  But  these 
are  points  for  the  older  pronunciations. 
To  gather  present  usage,  we  shall  have 
to  watch  speakers  very  carefully. 

(i\  See  No.  3,  (ii),  and  No.  6, 
(0- 

(p).  The  lips  shut  firmly, 
and  the  glottis  closed  airtight.  If  the 
glottis  is  in  the  voice  position,  the  voice 
will  sound  producing  (b),  see  (1103,  a). 
In  this  case,  where  (p)  is  final,  the  effect 
is  described  (11 11,  d'). 

(wh/p).  The  glide  (wh<«)  is 
similar  in  its  nature  to  the  glide  (s<  f), 
see  (1 106,  a) .  The  glide  (i  <  p)  is  similar 
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to  the  glide  («>k),  ibid.  And  the  (p) 
glides  off  into  pure  flatus  ('h)  before  a 
pause.  Thus  ( wtu'p)  =  (wh  <  •  >  p  <  <h) 
before  a  pause. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
glide  (i  >  p)  and  such  like,  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Sweet  are  very  im- 
portant (Philolog.  Trans.  1873-4,  p, 
110) :  "  In  Danish  all  final  consonants 
are  short  without  exception.  In  English, 
their  quantity  varies,  the  general  rule- 
being  that  they  are  long  after  a  short,. 
short  after  a  long  vowel;  tell  (tEll), 
bin  (bmn),  tale  (teal),  been  (biin).  Com- 
pare English  farewell  (feeahwE-ll)  with 
Danish  farvel  (faivE''!).  Liquids  and 
nasals  coming  before  another  consonant 
follow  the  same  laws  in  both  languages: 
they  are  long  before  voice,  short  before 
breath  consonants:  (this  was  first  noticed 
in  Danish  by  E,  Jessen ;  see  his  Dansk 
Sprogla3re,  p.  21..  He  has  also  noticed 
(in  the  T.  f.  Ph.  ii.)  the  length  of  the  E. 
final  voice  stops,  treated  of  below,  which 
I  first  discovered  from  comparing  the 
E.  and  Norse  sounds :)  ham  Qham), 
hammre  (jhamrma),  vel  (VE!),  vceldig 
(vElldigh),  vcelte  (vElta)  ;  bill  (bill), 
build  (bflld),  built  (Wit).  [It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  different  lengths  of  (11,  1) 
in  such  words  as  (btlld,  bz'lt)  led  Mr. 
Bell  to  his  distinction  (bs'ld,  bilht),  see 
(1141,  a).]  "The  short  final  stops  in 
Danish  and  Norwegian  are  important 
as  bringing  out  very  clearly  a  peculiar 
feature  of  English  pronunciation,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  noticed.  This  is 
our  tendency  to  lengthen  the  final  stops. 
It  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  vocal  stops. 
Compare  E.  egg  (Egg)  with  Norw.  (egg 
(Eg).  That  the  voiceless  final  stops  are 
also  long  in  E.  is  apparent  from  a  com- 
parison of  Danish  katr  hat,  with  E. 
cat,  hat  (ka3tt,  na3tt).  In  short  we 
may  say  that  short  accented  mono- 
syllables do  not  exist  in  English.  Either 
the  vowel  or  the  consonant  must  be  long 
(tnll,  teil).  In  the  ordinary  London 
pronunciation,  the  quantity  of  origin- 
ally short  vowels  seems  to  be  perfectly 
indifferent,  the  only  limitation  being 
that  a  short  vowel  and  a  short  con- 
sonant must  not  come  together.  No 
Englishman  ever- says  (tEl).  He  must 
either  lengthen  the  consonant  (tEll),  or 
else  the  vowel,  in  which  case  the  con- 
sonant becomes  short  (tEEl).  I  have 
often  heard  the  latter  from  people  of 
every  rank,  but  chiefly  among  the 
vulgar." 
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I  wish  to  direct  close  attention  to 
this  original  and  acute  observation. 
But  the  subject  is,  I  think,  far  from 
exhausted.  Mr.  Sweet  has  not  spoken 
of  the  glide  between  the  vowel  and  the 
consonant.  The  very  short  (tEl)  of 
which  he  speaks  would,  to  an  English- 
man, sound  like  an  '  unfinished '  (tEll), 
and  be  most  safely  written  (tEli),  and 
so  pronounced  would,  if  (EE)  occurred 
in  our  language,  give  the  effect  of  a 
long  vowel,  as  in  (tEEl),  which  we 
should  have  to  write  (tEEl').  If  we  are 
speaking  of  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
parts  of  syllables,  we  can  only  properly 
indicate  them  by  superimposed  num- 
bers, as  already  suggested  ( 1 1 3 1 ,  d} .  In 

1215          1211          1512 

(t  <  E  >  1,  t  <  E  >  1,  t  <  E  >  1)  we  have 
perhaps  the  relations  roughly  indicated 
by  (tEll)  or  (tE'l),  (tEl!)  and  (tEEl). 
Mr.  Bell  marks  Scotch  ««=(E'!),  did 

3115  3122 

he  mean  (E'h  >  1)  or  (E'h  >  1)  ?  For 
practical  purposes  I  should  prefer  writ- 
ing (tE'l,  tEl,  tEEl),  and  (tEll,  tElf, 
tEEli)  for  theoretical  investigation,  when 
the  exactness  of  numbers  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

15.  LAMP,  Bell's  (Igemlip), 
my  (Isemp). 

(1).  One  of  the  divided  con- 
sonants. The  tip  of  the  tongue  in  the 
(d)-position,  but  the  sides  free;  whereas 
in  (r)  the  sides  are  fixed  in  the  (d) -posi- 
tion, but  the  tip  is  free  to  trill.  Hence 
(d)  is,  so  to  speak,  an  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce (1)  and  (r)  together,  resulting 
in  a  complete  stop,  as  (1)  stops  the 
central  and  (r)  the  side  passages.  If 
(Ih),  or  flatus  through  the  (1) -position, 
occurred  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously in  hi  in  ags.  (1141,  d'),  it  is 
quite  lost  now.  Even  if  Mr.  Bell  is 
right  in  supposing  (Ih)  to  be  generated 
now  (1141,  a),  it  must  be  touched  very 
lightly  indeed.  The  Welsh  II  (Ihh) 
differs  from  (Ih),  see  (756,  be}.  In 
(756,  d'}  it  is  wrongly  said  that  (Ihh) 
occurs  in  Manx,  whereas  it  is  only  the 
buzz  of  (Ihh)  or  (ftih)  which  there 
occurs.  Frenchmen  do  not  admit  that 
(Ih)  occurs  in  table,  as  stated  in  (756,  c), 
but  (Ih)  occurs  both  directly  as  hi,  and 
indirectly  before  (t)  in  Icelandic  (544,  a. 
545,  d}. 
To  the  curious  relation  ( deposition 
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=  (l)-position  + (r) -position,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  frequent  confusions 
among  (d,  1,  r).  My  own  name,  Ellis, 
has  been  frequently  confused  both  with 
Harris  and  Herries.  The  Chinese, 
Japanese,  as  well  as  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  probably  many  other  nations, 
confuse  (1)  and  (r)  systematically.  In 
fact  they  seem  not  to  know  either  (1)  or 
(r),  but  to  produce  some  intermediate 
sound,  written  (*r)  and  explained  on 
(1133,  a).  The  effect  was  that  of  a 
very  short  (1)  or  'blurred'  (r), followed 
by  a  distinct  (r).  When  the  (1)  is  dis- 
tinct and  (r)  blurred,  (lr)  will  be  the 
proper  form.  Generally  the  combina- 
tion (lr)  or  ([lr)  is  sufficient.  The 
sounds  could  not  be  simultaneous,  and 
the  order  appears  to  be  (lr)  not  (rl). 
Both  however  are  possible,  and  the 
symbols  (lr,  *r,  I*,  rl,  '1,  1-1 )  must  be 
selected  accordingly.  The  combination 
(lr)  necessarily  recalls  the  transcription 
Iri,  Iri,  for  Sanscrit  ^  ^  which  in 
form  are  the  letter  I  «?f  ?  with  the  com  - 
bining  form  of  the  vowels  "3Q  ^(^ 
usually  written  ri,  ri.  Now  these  last 
may  have  been  (\r,  \i\r)  a  short  and  long 
trilled  voice,  which  is  quite  vocal. 
That  Panini  should  place  them  among 
the  dentals,  and  the  commentator  on 
the  Ath.  V.  Pr.  (Whitney's  edition,  p. 
22)  among  the  gutturals  drjihvdmuliya, 
''formed  at  the  base  of  the  tongue," 
Prof.  Whitney  attributes  to  a  diversity 
of  pronunciation,  as  a  dental  (jr)  and 
uvular  (r),  while  he  considers  the  classi- 
fication of  Iri,  Iri,  in  the  same  category 
as  due  to  its  occurring  solely  in  the 
root  klrip,  which  begins  with  a  guttural. 
The  Rik  Pr.  makes  the  same  classifica- 
tion ;  the  Vaj.  Pr.  omits  Iri,  lr",  from 
the  list.  Now  I  think  that  the  sign 
shews  merely  that  <£  Iri  bears  the  same 
relation  to  <?f  I  as  ^U  ri  does  to  "^  r. 
All  will  in  that  case  depend  on  the  ri 
vowel.  This  the  Ath.  V.  Pr,  commen- 
tator (Whitney,  p.  32)  describes  as 
"an  r  combined  with  a  half-measure  or 
miitra  in  the  middle  of  the  vowel- 
measure  in  the  ra'-vowel,  just  as  a  nail 
is  with  the  finger;  like  a  pearl  on  a 
string,  some  say ;  like  a  worm  in  grass, 
say  others."  Now  reflecting  on  the 
Polish  szcz,  in  which  a  continued  (sh) 
is  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  throw- 
ing the  tip  of  the  tongue  on  to  the  hard 
palate  and  instantly  withdrawing  it,  I 
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interpret  this  as  a  continued  (a)  or  (a), 
interrupted  for  a  moment  by  two  or 
three  beats  of  a  trill,  produced  by 
trilling  the  point  of  the  tongue,  which 
is  tolerably  free  for  (a),  so  that  we  have 
nearly  (ara),  but  by  no  means  quite  so, 
for  first  we  have  no  proper  glides 
(a>r<a),  the  true  r-position  not 
having  been  assumed,  and  secondly 
there  is  a  feeling  of  a  continued  vowel- 
sound  made  tremolo  in  the  middle,  as 
has  become  the  fashion  in  singing,  and, 
consequently,  thirdly  the  trill  would 
differ  from,  at  least,  the  theoretical  (T), 
as  the  sound  produced  by  a  free-reed, 
or  anche  libre,  as  in  an  harmonium, 
from  the  sound  produced  by  a  striking- 
reed,  as  in  the  clarinet.  It  is  re  mark- 
able  that  it  acts  to  change  (vn)  into  (N), 
"  within  the  limits  of  the  same  word  " 
(Whitney,  ibid.  p.  174),  which  would 
confirm  this  view,  making  (ara)  in  fact 
retracted  in  comparison  with  (xr). 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  difficulty 
with  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  English 
in  pronouncing  (j)  trilled  before  any 
other  consonant.  I  have  heard  German 
kirche  given  as  kiriche.  This  is  the 
case  of  ( j)  before  a  spirant,  where  the 
Indians  seem  to  have  required  a  more 
sensible  insertion  of  a  svarabhakti, 
1  fraction  or  fragment  of  a  vowel ' 
(Whitney,  ibid.  p.  67),  in  short  of  Mr. 
Bell's  voice  glide  ('h),  than  before  other 
consonants.  The  Irish  (wa'rak)  is  well 
known.  Probably  the  process  of  speech 
changed  Sanscrit  (aj)  into  (ara)  and 
then  into  (vra)  only.  The  'guttural' 
classification  of  the  (ara)  may  merely 
indicate  the  retraction  of  the  root  of 
the  tongue  consequent  on  its  vowel 
instead  of  its  dental  character.  The 
Iri  may  have  been  merely  (ala),  a  con- 
tinued (a)  interrupted  in  the  middle  by 
a  non-dental  (1)  or  approximation  to  it, 
and  probably  with  no  sound  of  (r)  in 
it  at  all.  These  sounds  are  perhaps 
best  written  (ra,  18),  as  the  consonant 
part  became  predominant. 

Mr.  M.  0.  Mookerjey  (see  1102,  £,) 
called  ri,  ri  (uri,  «rii),  with  a  very  dis- 
tinct (u),  but  he  said  that  Iri,  Irii  were 
simple  (li,  Hi).  Both  of  these  are 
apparently  modernisms.  But  the  (uri) 
at  least  shews  that  the  sound  consisted 
of  some  vowel,  interrupted  in  what  was 
perceptibly  the  middle  of  its  duration 
by  the  beats  of  a  trill.  Mr.  Gupta 
differed  in  this  respect,  (1136,  d'. 
1138,  b'). 


15.     (33). 

(se).  This  vowel,  as  I  pro- 
nounce it,  is  very  thin,  and  foreigners 
have  told  me  that  I  make  no  distinction 
between  man  and  men  (msen,  men),  or 
(msen,  niEn)  according  to  Mr.  Bell. 
The  position  of  the  tongue  appears  to 
be  identical  for  (ae)  and  (E),  so  that  all 
Germans,  French,  and  Italians  hear  (se) 
as  their  open  a,  e,  e.  But  the  back 
parts  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  appear 
to  be  widened,  and  the  quality  thus 
approaches  to  (a),  which  it  has  replaced. 
Many  persons,  however,  seem  to  me  to 
use  (ah),  even  now,  for  (a).  The  true 
thin  English  sound  occurs  in  Hungarian, 
written  e  in  accented  syllables,  but  I 
observed  that  on  removing  the  stress,  it 
seemed  to  fall  into  (E).  Land  (op.  cit. 
p.  16)  says  that  the  openest  Dutch  e 
sometimes  approaches  (a)  in  sound,  and 
in  the  mouths  of  some  speakers  becomes 
quite  the  English  (se)  in  man,  bad. 
He  also  says  that  Bonders'  ae  (op.  cit. 
p.  11),  heard  in  Dutch  vet,  gebed=\&vr, 
prayer,  which  is  quite  different  from 
his  ea  heard  in  bed,  is  this  (se).  In  the 
Dutch  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (ae) 
appears  to  be  the  general  pronunciation 
of  open  e.  For  the  Somersetshire  use, 
see  (67,  *),  and  for  Welsh  (67,  c.  61,  d}. 
Mr.  Nicol  tells  me  that  some  English 
friends  in  Monmouthshire  call  fach 
(vekh,  vEkh)  rather  than  (vaekh),  but 
call  the  first  letter  of  the  Welsh  alpha- 
bet (aa),  not  (eei}.  With  regard  to  the 
presumed  use  of  (seae)  in  Copenhagen, 
Mr.  Sweet  (Philol.  Trans.  1873-4,  p. 
105)  makes  it  (xa)  or  "raid  back  wide 
forward,"  or  "outer,"  as  I  have  called 
it  on  (1 107, c),  for  he  says:  "This  vowel 
has  a  very  thin  sound,  almost  as  in 
E.  hat,  the  tongue  being  considerably 
advanced  in  the  mouth,  but  without  the 
front  being  raised,  so  that  it  is  distinct 
from  the  raid-mixed  (ah)  :  mane 
(mxaana);  mand  (m^aj'n);  /cat  (kjhNat)," 
where  I  have  duly  marked  the  ( xa,  'n) 
and  changed  his  (kn)  into  (Iqh) .  Really 
to  distinguish  (xa,  ah,  ae)  becomes  very 
difficult,  and  few  ears  are  to  be  trusted. 
Signor  Pagliardini  makes  the  French 
a  rather  (a)  or  (ah)  than  (a),  the  order 
of  his  vowels  being,  pea,  paid,  pair, 
pat,  patte  Fr.,  part,  (purr  ?J,  paw, 
polygon,  pole,  pool,  punir  Fr.  These 
slight  differentiations  of  sound,  however, 
are  important  in  the  history  of  the 
transition  from  (a)  to  (SB),  in  England 
for  the  short  vowel,  and  in  Ireland  for 
the  long.  I  heard  (psete'par)  only  the 
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15.     (se)  —  continued. 

other  day  from  an  Irish  labourer.     In 
England,  however,  the  long  vowel  has 
gone  much   further,  even  to  (ee']}  or 
(ei).     In  a  certain  class  of  words  there 
is   even  now   great    diversity   of    use 
(68rf).     Fulton  and  Knight   (Diction- 
ary, London,   1843)  say:   "A  sounds 
(aa)  hefore  rm,  fon,  If,  and  Ive,  as  in 
har   car,  barb   garb,   bard  pard,  lark 
park,   harl  (?)  snarl,  arm  farm,  barn 
darn,  carp  harp,  art  dart,  barge  large, 
carve  starve,  farce  parse,  march  parch  ; 
baftn  caftn  paftn  psaftn,  ca£f  hatf,  ca^ve 
ha^ve.     This  sound  is  contracted  into 
(a)  before  ff,  ft,  ss,  sk,  sp,  st,  (th)  and 
nee,  as  in  :  chaff  staff,  graft  shaft,  lass 
pass,  ask  bask,  asp  clasp,  cast  fast,  bath 
lath  path  wrath,  chance  dance."     Now 
in  London  I  constantly  hear  (aa)  in  all 
these  words  from   educated  speakers, 
the  r  in  ar  being  entirely  dropped.    On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  (se)  in 
every  one  of  the  words  also,  and  then, 
in  the  case  of  ar,  either  (SB')  or  (a3r0)  was 
said,  the  vowel  being  short.     I  have 
also  heard  (a)  short  in  every  one,  (a', 
ar0)  being  used.    Again,  in  those  words 
which  have  no  r,  I  frequently  hear  (ffiae), 
and  more  frequently  (ah),  both  short 
and  long,  especially  from  ladies,  and 
those  who  do  not  like  broad  sounds. 
Apparently  this  dread  arises  from  the 
fear  that  if  they  said  (aask,  laaf),  they 
would  be  accused  of  the  vulgarity  of 
inserting  an  r,  and  when  ctrsk,  larf,  are 
written,  they  "look  so  very  vulgar."  Yet 
these  speakers  frequently  drop  the  (k) 
and  say  (ahst)for  (aasl<tl).  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  towards  (baa.  paak,  baahm, 
saahm,  naahf,  tshffif,  sta3f,  bahth  lahth, 
raath,   tshasns  da3ns),   but  the  words 
vary  so  much  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
that  any  pronunciation  would  do,  and 
short  (a)  would  probably  hit  a  mean  to 
which  no  one  would  object.     In  a  per- 
formance of  King  John,  I  heard  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean  speak  of  "  (ka?8ef)  skin," 
with  great  emphasis,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
"Wigan    immediately    repeated    it    as 
"  (kaaf)  skin,"  with  equal  distinctness. 
Both  were  (I  am  sorry  to  use  the  past 
tense,  though  both  are  living  off  the 
stage)  distinguished  actors.      Mr.  Bell 
hears  (aa)  in  p#rt,  but  I  do  not  know  (a) 
as  a  southern  English  sound. 


(m).  The  lips  are  closed  as  for 
(b),  but  the  uvula  is  detached  from  the 


15.     (m) — continued. 

pharynx  and  there  is  perfect  nasal  reso- 
nance (1096,  d'.  1123,  rf).  As  there  is  a 
perfectly  open  passage  for  the  voice, 
there  is  no  condensed  air  in  the  mouth. 
The  hum  of  ('m)  is  well  known,  and 
it  is  instructive  to  sing  upon  (m,  n,  q), 
with  the  mouth  first  closed  throughout, 
and  then  open  for  (n,  q).  It  will  be 
found  that  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
makes  no  difference,  and  that  the  three 
sounds  scarcely  differ  when  the  glides 
from  and  to  vowels  are  omitted.  When 
I  had  a  phonetic  printing  office,  the 
letters  (m,  n,  q)  had  to  be  frequently 
asked  for,  and  such  difficulty  was  found 
in  distinguishing  them  when  the  same 
vowel  was  used  for  each,  as  (em,  en,  eq), 
that  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the 
vowels  and  call  the  letters  (a3m,  en,  eq), 
after  which  no  trouble  was  experienced. 
Compare  the  modern  Indian  confusion 
of  (n,  xn),  mentioned  in  (1096,  c'}. 

As  to  the  use  of  (m)  or  (mh)  or 
(m-mh)  before  (p)  see  (1141,  a).  The 
case  is  different  when  the  following 
mute  belongs  to  another  organ,  -rnk 
does  not  occur,  but  -mi  is  frequent,  as 
in  attempt,  and  the  tendency  is  to  cut 
off  the  voice  and  close  the  nasal  passage, 
before  the  lips  are  opened,  so  that  (mp) 
or  (mph)  is  generated.  As  to  the  length 
of  the  (m)  in  this  case,  see  (1145,  be'} 
It  is  I  think  usually  short.  "When  mb 
is  written,  as  in  lamb,  the  (b)  is  not 
heard,  but  (m)  is  long,  as  _  (kemm, 
laB'm).  Possibly  at  one  time  the 
nasality  may  have  ceased  before  the 
voice,  and  thus  real  (lamb)  may  have 
been  said,  but  I  have  not  noticed  such 
as  a  present  usage.  Compare  (loqg)  on 
(1124,  b'}.  There  is  no  tendency  to 
develope  an  epenthetic  (b)  medially, 
compare  limner,  limber,  longer  =  (Irm i, 
Irmbi,  lo'qga).  But  between  (m)  and 
(r)  both  French  and  Spanish  introduce 
(b),  compare  Latin  nnmerus,  French 
and  Spanish  nombre.  But  in  English 
dialects  there  is  much  tendency  to  omit 
any  such  (b),  as  Scotch  nummer,  and 
dialectal  timmer,  chammer,  for  timber, 
chamber. 

Initial  (m)  is  always  short,  except 
rhetorically,  expressing  doubt,  but  final 
(m),  after  even  a  buzz,  becomes  syllabic, 
as  schism,  rhythm  =  (si'z'm,  rrth'm). 
After  I  it  is  not  syllabic,  as  I  is  either 
very  short  as  in  elm  =  (elnr),  often 
vulgarly  (eTm,  extern),  or  I  quite  dis- 
appears, as  in  alms  =  (aamzs) .  After  r, 
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15.  (m)  —  continued. 
when  untrilled,  and  therefore  purely 
voiced,  m  is  not  syllabic,  and  may  be 
quite  short,  as  in  w«rw  =  (wAAin)  or 
(wA'hm,  WArcm)  .  But  when  r  is  trilled, 
we  frequently  hear  the  syllabic  m,  as 
(wa-r'm).  This,  however,  is  not  a 
received  sound. 

(p).     See  No.  14,  (p). 

(laemp).  The  voice  is  set  on 
with  (1),  which  should  be  (,1),  not  ftl) 
or  (thl).  The  murmur  of  (1)  is  very- 
brief.  The  glide  (1  <  ae)  is  almost  quite 
the  same  as  (doe),  and  the  glide 
(se>m)  almost  the  same  as  (39  >b), 
but  must  be  slightly  changed  by  the 
dropping  forward  of  the  uvula  at  its 
termination.  The  lips  should  close  at 
the  same  instant  as  the  uvula  falls,  so 
that  no  (set)  or  (SBA)  should  be  heard. 
Then,  as  I  think,  the  murmur  (m)  is 
continued  for  a  short  time,  till  both 
voice  and  nasality  are  cut  off  and  (p) 
results,  which,  before  a  pause,  is  as 
usual  made  audible  by  flatus,  thus 
(,!<83>m-p').  Mr.  Bell,  however, 
cuts  off  the  voice  with  the  closing  of 
the  lips  and  dropping  of  the  uvula, 
allowing  occasionally  a  "trace  of  voice 
after  closing  the  lips,  and  hence  has 
generally  (,1  <  SB  >  mh-p4)  and  occasion- 
ally (,1  <  se  >  mi-mh-p').  See  (1  140,<f  ). 
In  all  cases  (p),  having  the  position  of 
(m),  would  be  inaudible  after  (m), 
without  some  following  flatus  or  voice. 

16.  ONIONS,  Bell's  (anjtmz), 
my 


(a,  o).     See  No.  1,  (a,  a). 
(n).     See  No.  1,  (n). 

(j).  This  hears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  (i)  as  (w)  does  to  (u).  The 
position  for  (i)  is  so  much  contracted 
that  clear  resonance  becomes  no  longer 
possible,  and  the  buzz  is  produced. 
German  writers  pair  (kjh,  j),  that  is, 
they  confuse  (gjh,  j)  together.  But 
the  buzz  of  (gj'h)  is,  to  an  English- 
man's ears,  much  harsher  than  for  his 
(j).  Lepsius  (Standard  Alphabet,  2nd 
ed.  1863,  p.  73)  says:  "It  is  to  be 
observed  that  (gjh),"  which  he  defines 
as  the  voiced  form  of  ch  in  milch  = 
(milkjh),  "and  the  semivowel  (j)  are 
so  near  each  other  that  (kjh)  will 
hardly  appear  in  any  language  as  a 


16.     (j) — continued. 

distinct  sound  by  the  side  of  (j)."  But 
both  of  them  really  seem  to  me  to  exist 
in  German.  At  least  in  Saxony,  g&ne- 
ral,  konige,  berge,  sounded  to  my  ear  as 
(gjb.Enema'1,  ka?'nif>jlre,  bETgjhu);  and 
I  often  heard  (jEnerrt«-l,k^-nijT3,bETJB), 
especially  the  last,  ridiculed  by  Dres- 
deners.  The  sounds  were  therefore 
distinguished.  Briicke  (Grundziige, 
p.  44)  distinguishes  palatal  k  =(kj) 
and  velar  k  =  (k),  and  Arabic  kaf  v 

=  (K),  with  their  sonants  (gj,  g,  o). 
Then,  proceeding  to  the  corresponding 
hisses,  he  has  (kjh),  "as  in  Recht  and 
Licht"  (ibid.  p.  48),  (kh),  "as  Wache, 
Woche,  Wacht,"  where  I  may  notice 
that  the  (kh)  frequently  becomes  (kwh) 
after  (u)  in  German,  and  (Kh),  which 
he  believes  is  the  x  °f  the  modern 
Greeks,  before  a,  o,  ov,  <a.  From  what 
he  says  (ibid.  p.  49),  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  confuses  (Kh)  with  (krh) . 
Then  he  adds :  "  Allowing  the  voice  to 
sound,  we  come  to  Jot,  the  /  consona  of 
the  Germans,"  so  that  he  makes  Ger- 
man j  =  (gjh).  Similarly  he  finds  the 
voiced  (kh),  or  (gh),  in  Platt-Deutsch 
luge  =  (teh-ghe)  ;  it  is  quite  common  in 
Saxon,  as  in  lag 'e  =  (kra-ght*).  Finally, 
he  makes  (oh),  the  modern  Greek  7, 
before  a,  o,  <a.  Then  (ibid.  p.  70)  he 
says,  referring  to  the  English  sounds  : 
"  Produce  (i)  and  narrow  still  further 
the  space  between  the  tongue  and 
palate  where  it  is  already  narrowest, 
you  will  obtain  a  Jot,  because  you  will 
have  reached  the  position  of  (gjh). 
The  vowel  (i)  does  not  become  lost  by 
so  doing  ;  we  really  hear  both  the 
vowel  (i)  and  the  consonant  Jot  at  the 
same  time."  This  seems  to  me  an  im- 
possibility. "  The  most  suitable  ex- 
ample is  the  English  y,  when  conso- 
nantal. When  an  (i)  follows,  as  in 
year,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
German  I  consona ;  but  when  another 
vowel  follows,  a  light  sound  of  (i)  is 
heard  before  it,  in  educated  pronuncia- 
tion, which  arises  from  raising  the 
larynx,  and  consequently  introducing 
the  condition  for  (i)."  Now  I  know 
that  Englishmen  in  Saxony  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  learning  to  say 
(kjh,  gjh),  which  could  hardly  have 
been  the  case  if  they  were  their  own 
(jh,  j).  The  antecedent  (i)  in  you, 
yeast,  yacht,  which  he  would  of  course 
call  ([igjhuu,  |igjhEst,  LijAxt'),  remind 
me  of  Prof.  March's  (|_uw),  see  (1092, 
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16.     (j) — continued. 

c'}.  Briicke's  identification  of  English 
y-  with  (i.igjh-)  is  on  a  par  with  his 
identification  of  English  w-  with 
(Lubh-),  where,  however,  he  says : 
"the  vowel  (u)  and  the  consonant  (bh) 
are  really  sounded  at  the  same  time," 
which  is  incorrect.  But  an  attempt  to 
pronounce  (u*bh)  will  generate  (w), 
and  so  an  attempt  to  pronounce  (i*gjh) 
might  generate  (j),  but  I  think  this 
attempt  would  not  be  quite  so  successful. 
I  attribute  this  error  to  Briicke's  Low 
Saxon  habits  of  speech,  to  which  real 
(gjh)  is  unknown,  so  that  he  imagines 
(j)  to  be  the  buzz  of  (kjh),  with  which 
he  is  acquainted  practically.  Merkel, 
however,  a  Middle  Saxon,  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  astonished  (Phys.  d.  mensch. 
Spr.  p.  178)  that  Lepsius  could  find  no 
hiss  to  (j),  and  had  distinguished  (j, 
gjh).  In  Saxony  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  heard  ja  called  (jh««),  where 
the  speaker  would  have  been  posed  had 
he  been  told  to  begin  the  word  with  ch 
in  ich,  because  he  would  not  have 
known  how  to  arrange  his  organs,  and 
would  probably  at  least  have  said 
(kjhLia'rt),  thinking  of  chia.  Again 
(jaa)  is  the  received  and  more  usual 
pronunciation  of  ja,  though  great 
varieties  are  heard  in  a  word  which 
often  sinks  into  an  interjection.  But 
to  be  told  to  begin  with  a  ''soft  g" 
would  sorely  try  a  Saxon's  phonetic 
intelligence.  I  found  in  Saxony  very 
distinct  differences  (kh  gh,  kjh  gjh,  jh 
j).  Merkel  calls  (kjh)  g  molle,  and 
(jDrjh)  =(j)  voiced  g  molle  (ibid.  p.  183). 
Merkel  allows  of  a  modification  of  g 
molle  when  it  comes  from  (y)  instead  of 
(i).  In  fact,  we  may  have  (sw]  =(wj), 
the  consonant  formed  from  (y),  similar 
to  (j)  from  (i)  and  (w)  from  (u).  And 
we  have  similarly  (kwh,  kw?jh,  gwh, 
gtcjh).  The  hiss  of  the  English  (j)  is 
heard  only  in  a  few  words,  as  Hugh, 
hew,  human  (see  1144,  c}. 

All  these  German  confusions  of  (kjh, 
gjh)  with  (jh,  j)  depend  upon  the  prior 
confusion  of  (kj,  gj)  with  (kj,  gj),  and 
receive  their  proper  explanation  so 
soon  as  these  consonants  are  admitted ; 
for  which  we  are  indebted  in  English 
books  to  the  acuteness  of  the  American 
Mr.  Goodwin  and  the  Englishman  Mr. 
Melville  Bell,  although  they  have  been 
long  known  in  India  (1120,  c}.  The 
series  (kj  jh  "i-;  gj  j  i-),  where  the 
hyphens  point  out  the  diphthongising 
character  of  the  vowels,  shew  the  exact 


16.     (j) — continued. 

relation  of  (jh,  j)  to  vowel  and  conso- 
nant. The  labial  series  are  much 
more  complex,  on  account  of  the  back 
of  the  tongue  being  raised  for  (u), 
giving  it  a  labio-guttural  character. 
They  are,  therefore,  (kw  kwh  wh  "u-  ; 
gw  gwh  w  u-).  Helmholtz  (Tonemp- 
findungen,  3rd  ed.  p.  166)  recognizes 
an  (u),  for  which  the  tongue  is  quite 
depressed  ;  this  would  be  (AU),  a  much 
duller  sound  than  (u).  For  this  then 
we  have  the  labial  series  (p  ph  "AU-; 
b  bh  AU-).  The  (f,  v)  hisses  do  not 
enter  into  either  of  the  latter  series,  as 
they  have  no  corresponding  vowels. 
The  usual  (b  v  u)  and  (b  w  u)  series 
are  quite  erroneous. 

The  whole  history  of  (jh,  j)  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  (wh,  w),  and  we  have 
the  same  varieties.  On  (186,  c]  I  have 
elected  to  write  (ja,  ai),  whatever  the 
orthoepists  wrote.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  real  differences  exist,  that 
(ia  Lija  ja  Jiia)  are  all  possible,  and 
different,  and  that  (ai  aiij  aj)  are 
possible  and  different.  Mr.  Sweet 
says  of  Danish  (Philol.  Trans.  1873-4, 
p.  107) :  "The  voice-stop  (g)  becomes 
(gh),  and  of  Jen  undergoes  further 
weakening,  passing  through  (g^h)  into 
(w),  which  is  frequently  the  case  after 
back  vowels,  especially  when  labial,  or 
(after  palatal  vowels)  into  (j).  Thus 
are  formed  quasi-diphthongs,  the  only 
ones  which  the  language  possesses." 
This  is  extremely  interesting  in  reference 
to  the  generation  of  (ai,  au)  in  English 
from  ags.  ay,  aw.  The  only  diph- 
thongs the  English  possessed  indepen- 
dently of  the  Normans  came  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  rhyming  of  these 
(ai)  diphthongs  with  Norman  ai  proves 
that  the  English  pronounced  the  Nor- 
man in  the  English  way,  whatever  was 
the  Norman  sound.  The  Danish  ex- 
amples which  Mr.  Sweet  gives  are 
instructive.  Thus,  en  say,  also  written 
saug  and  sav  (saw),  'saw,'  en  vogn 
(vow;'n);/«w  (faw;lri)  =  Icelandic /<?#>•, 
en  skov  (skow)  =  Icelandic  sk6gr ;  et 
navn  (naw;'n)  =  Icelandic  nafn,  en  ovn 
(ow;'n) ;  jeg  (jaj),  en  logn  (loj;'n),  et  bje 
(oja),  en  hbjde  (nhojjda).  One  sees 
here  an  exact  modern  presentment  of 
the  way  in  which  Orrmin  perceived  the 
formation  of  English  diphthongs  700 
years  ago  (489,  b}.  The  very  change 
of  the  common  -lij  into  (laz)  is  paral- 
leled by  the  colloquial  Danish  mig,  dig, 
sig,  steg,  megen,  rbg,  boger  =  (m&J,  daj, 
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16.     (j) — continued. 

saj,  staj,  majan,  ioj,  bojai).  Mr. 
Sweet  adds :  "  In  identifying  the  second 
elements  of  the  Danish  diphthongs 
with  (j)  and  (w)  1  have  been  partly 
influenced  by  the  views  of  Danish 
phoneticians  themselves ;  as  far  as  my 
own  impressions  are  concerned  I  must 
still  consider  the  matter  as  somewhat 
doubtful :  these  combinations  may  after 
all  be  true  diphthongs  with  the  second 
element  rather  closer  than  in  other 
languages."  If  the  glide  is  short,  and 
the  second  element  always  short,  instead 
of  being  long  at  pleasure,  as  in  English, 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  (i,  u)  or  (j,  w). 
The  closeness  of  diphthongs  consists,  I 
think,  1)  in  the  shortness  of  the  first 
element,  2)  in  the  shortness  of  the  glide 
and  its  continuously  decreasing  or  in- 
creasing force,  3)  in  the  shortness  of 
the  second  element,  but  this  last  has 
least  share  in  producing  the  effect. 
The  '  looseness '  or  '  openness '  of  diph- 
thongs consists,  1)  in  the  lengthening 
of  the  first  element,  especially  when  in 
connection  with  the  lengthening  of  the 
second  element,  2)  in  the  first  decreas- 
ing and  secondly  increasing  force  of 
the  glide,  which  may  amount  to  a  slur 
(1131,  £),  and  is,  I  think,  then  charac- 
teristic of  the  Italian  diphthongs, 
whose  existence  is  even  denied  by  some 
writers.  The  actual  forms  of  diph- 
thongs, and  the  '  vanishes '  of  vowels, 
or  sounds  into  which  they  merge  on 
prolongation  in  various  languages,  have 
to  be  studied  almost  ab  initio.  The 
two  usual  statements,  that  they  consist 
of  prefixed  and  affixed  (i,  u)  or  (j,  w), 
are  the  roughest  possible  approxima- 
tions. The  'glides'  of  Mr.  Melville 
Bell  were  mere  evasions  of  the  difficulty, 
and  have  been  given  up  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Graham  Bell,  and  by  the  two  persons 
in  England  who  have  most  used  his 
Visible  Speech,  Messrs.  Sweet  and 
Nicol.  The  investigation  has  consider- 
able philological  interest,  from  the 
Sanscrit  treatment  and  resolution  of 
diphthongs,  down  to  the  introduction 
of  diphthongs  into  English.  But  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  determinants  of  the  phenomena 
heard. 

(B).  See  No.  12,  (BI,  i).  The 
peculiarities  of  unaccented  syllables  will 
be  considered  afterwards. 


16.     (n). 

(n).   See  No.  1,  (n). 
(zs).  See  No.  12,  (zs). 

(an-JBiizs).  The  only  difficul- 
ties in  the  glides  occur  in  the  passage 
from  (n)  to  (j).  The  first,  and,  I  think, 
the  usual  English  method,  is  to  pass  by 
a  slur  (1131,  £),  so  that,  although  the 
voice  never  really  ceases,  it  is  so  much 
reduced  in  force  that  the  nature  of  the 
gliding  sound  necessarily  produced 
while  rapidly  shifting  from  the  (n)  to 
the  (j)  position,  is  inappreciable.  The 
(n)  may  be  lengthened  as  much  as  we 
please ;  but  if  very  long,  the  force  of 
sound  decreases  rapidly.  It  is  of  course 
un-English  to  make  it  very  short. 
The  second  plan  is  to  pass  from  the  (n) 
to  the  (j)  position  gradually,  so  that, 
before  the  (n)  position  is  released,  the 
middle,  or,  as  Mr.  Bell  calls  it,  the  front 
of  the  tongue  rises  into  the  (j)  position, 
the  nasalised  voice  continuing  all  the 
time,  and  then  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
removed  from  the  (n)  position,  the 
nasality  ceases,  and  a  pure  (j)  glides 
on  to  the  (t}).  We  have  thus 
(a>n-nj-j<'B>n-s),  and  this  action  is 
most  conveniently  introduced  for  teach- 
ing Englishmen  the  real  value  of 
French  and  Italian  (nj),  which  they 
are  apt,  like  Briicke  (Grrundziige,  p. 
71)  and  Goodwin  (op.  cit.  p.  11),  to 
confuse  with  (nj).  The  French  oignon 
(onjoA),  in  which  neither  (n)  nor  (j) 
are  heard,  but  only  (nj),  should  be 
carefully  compared.  An  (Ij)  may  be 
similarly  generated  from  million  via" 
(m< i >  1-lj-J <  13 > n),  the  intermediate 
(Ij)  not  occurring  in  English  Of  course 
these  (nj,  Ij)  have  been  generated  by 
the  action  of  (i),  and  we  find  in  modern 
French  a  tendency  to  omit  (1)  in  such 
words  as  chevalier,  which  is  quite  similar 
to  the  reduction  of  (Ij)  to  (i-)  in  that 
language.  In  Italian  gl  the  (Ij)  re- 
mains pure.  The  (nj)  is  also  pure  in 
French.  Englishmen  should  carefully 
study  a  Frenchman's  pronunciation  of 
this  final  (nj)  in  signe  peigne  Espagne 
Cologne  Boulogne.  The  last  two  words 
in  especial  are  usually  execrably  pro- 
nounced in  England,  where  they  are 
very  commonly  attempted.  (Bwlo-q 
Bwloo-nBwb'n  Bwlo'rn)  may  all  be  heard 
in  place  of  (Bulonj).  See  also  (1124,  d). 

17.  BOAT,  Bell's  (bdut),  my 

(boot). 
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17.    (b). 
(b).  See  No.  9,  (b). 

(00).  The  controversy  respect- 
ing (on,  oo)  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
about  (n,  ee),  see  (1108,  c),  and  the 
same  peculiarities  are  observable  in 
Dutch  (1109,  d').  Thus  Bonders  gives 
"  ou  in  ho  with  short  u"  (op.  cit.  p.  15), 
and  Land  says,  that  Dutch  oo  in  boon, 
dooJc,  loop,  is  (oo),  noticing  that  it  be- 
comes (oo)  before  r,  but  adds  that  "  in 
English  and  low  (platte)  Hollandish 
it  is  replaced  by  o2»  or  even  o~u  (oou), 
and  is  even  used  before  r"  (op.  cit. 
p.  18).  The  usage  of  (oou)  before  r  is 
not  now  known  in  England. 

As  regards  my  own  pronunciation, 
I  feel  that  in  know,  sow  v.,  etc.,  regu- 
larly, and  in  no,  so,  etc.,  often,  I  make 
this  labial  change,  indicated  by  (oo'w). 
"Wherein  does  this  consist  ?  In  really 
raising  the  back  of  the  tongue  to  the 
(u)  position,  and  producing  (oou)  or 
(oou)  ?  or  in  merely  further  closing  or 
'rounding'  the  mouth  to  the  (u)  degree, 
thus  (OO-GU)  ?  or  in  disregarding  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  and  merely 
letting  labialised  voice,  of  some  kind, 
come  out  through  a  lip  aperture  be- 
longing to  (u),  that  is  strictly  (60-' w]  ? 
There  is  no  intentional  diphthong,  but 
a  diphthong  results  so  markedly,  es- 
pecially when  the  sound  is  forcibly 
uttered,  that  I  have  often  been  puzzled, 
and  could  not  tell  whether  know,  sow 
serere ;  no,  so ;  or  now,  sow  BUS,  were 
intended  ;  I  heard  (now,  sou}.  But 
these  are  exaggerations,  and  I  believe 
by  no  means  common  among  educated 
speakers.  "Whether  they  will  prevail 
or  not  in  a  hundred  years,  those  persons 
who  then  hunt  out  these  pages  as  an 
antiquarian  curiosity  will  be  best  able  to 
determine.  But  that  (i,  u)  should  have 
developed  into,  say,  (ai,  au),  by  initial 
modification,  and  that  (e,  o),  which  are 
constantly  generated  from  these  diph- 
thongs, should  shew  a  tendency,  which 
is  sporadically  and  vulgarly  consum- 
mated, to  return  to  the  same  class  of 
diphthongs  by  final  amplification,  is  in 
itself  a  remarkable  phonological  fact 
which  all  philologists  who  would  trace 
the  history  of  words  must  bear  in  mind. 
As  to  the  English  tendency,  I  think 
that  (oo)  developes  into  (oo'w}  most 
readily  before  the  pause,  the  (k)  and 
(p)  series;  the  first  and  last  owing  to 
closing  the  mouth,  the  second  owing  to 


17.     (oo) — continued. 

raising  the  back  of  the  tongue..  I  find 
the  tendency  least  before  the  (t)  series. 
This,  however,  is  crossed  by  the  vocal 
action  of  (I,  n,  r),  which  develope  a  pre- 
cedent ('h),  easily  rounded  into  fn«0), 
and  hence  generating  (oo'w}.  So  strong 
was  this  tendency  of  old  that  (oul,  oun) 
were  constant  in  the  xvith  century, 
and  (dul)  remains  in  Ireland,  and  many 
of  the  English  counties  also,  even  where 
no  u  appears  in  writing.  Before  (t,  d) 
I  do  not  perceive  the  tendency.  In 
fact,  the  motion  of  the  tongue  is  against 
it.  The  sound  (bout)  is  not  only  strange 
to  me,  but  disagreeable  to  my  ear  and 
troublesome  to  my  tongue.  Even  (boo'  wt) 
sounds  strange.  Mr.  M.  Bell's  consis- 
tent use  of  (e'i,  du)  as  the  only  received 
pronunciation  thoroughly  disagrees  with 
my  own  observations,  but  if  orthoepists 
of  repute  inculcate  such  sounds^  for 
•which  a  tendency  already  exists,  their 
future  prevalence  is  tolerably  secured. 
As  to  the  'correctness' or 'impropriety' 
of  such  sounds  I  do  not  see  on  what 
grounds  I  can  offer  an  opinion.  I  can 
only  say  what  I  observe,  and  what  best 
pleases  my  own  ear,  probably  from  long 
practice.  Neither  history  nor  pedantry 
can  set  the  norm. 

(t).     See  No.  2,  (t). 

(boot).  The  synthesis  occasions 
no  difficulty.  The  glide  from  (oo)  to  (t) 
is  short.  The  voice  ends  as  the  closure 
is  complete  (1112,  c'}. 

18.  CART,  Bell's  (kort),  my 
(kaajt). 

(k).     See  No.  6,  (k). 

(aa).  See  (1148,  £)  as  to 
(aa,  aaj).  The  sound  of  (a]  is,  so  far 
as  I  know,  quite  strange  to  educated 
organs,  though  common  in  Scotland 
(69  c,  d).  "In  reality,"  says  Mr. 
Murray  (Dialect  of  S.  Scotland,  p.  110), 
"the  Scotch  a,  when  most  broadly 
pronounced,  is  only  equal  to  the  com- 
mon Cockney  pass,  ask,  demand  (p«ahs, 
##hsk,  denuwhnd),  and  I  have  heard 
a  London  broker  pronounce  demand 
drafts  with  an  a  which,  for  broadness, 
I  have  never  heard  bettered  in  the 
North."  It  is  the  repulsion  of  such 
sounds  which  drives  the  educated,  and 
especially  ladies,  into  the  thinness  of 
(ah,  «). 
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18.     (a). 

(j).  I  use  (j)  in  Mr.  Bell's 
(karat)  for  his  'point-glide'  or  'semi- 
vowelized  sound  of  (r0),'  (Vis.  Speech, 
p.  70)  and  (1099,  d}.  I  believe  I  almost 
always  say  and  hear  (kaat) ;  but  as  I 
occasionally  say  (kaa[rt),  I  write  (kaait). 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  hear  or  say 
(kaa't).  I  have  heard  (pa'k).  No 
doubt  many  other  varieties  abound  un- 
observed. But  (park,  kart),  with  a 
genuine  short  (a)  and  trilled  (r),  sound 
to  me  thoroughly  un-English,  and 
(park,  kart)  are  either  foreignisms  or 
Northumbrianisms. 

(t).     See  No.  2,  (t). 

(kait).  The  voice  begins  at 
the  moment  that  the  (k) -position  is 
relaxed,  and  not  before,  the  glottis 
being  placed  ready  for  voice  from  the 
first.  The  glide  on  to  (t)  is  short,  (aa) 
being  treated  as  a  long  vowel.  Read 
(k<aa>t<). 

19.  TENT,    Bell's     (tunht), 
my  (tent). 

(t).     See  No.  2,  (t). 

(E,  e).     See  No.  7,  (E,  e). 

(nh,  n).  See  (1140,  d'}  and 
(1148,  b<f). 

(tent).  Glides  (t<e>n-f). 
The  nasalised  voice  is  heard  up  to  (t), 
when  both  voice  and  nasality  are  cut 
off.  But  (t)  would  be  quite  inaudible 
unless  some  flatus  or  voice  followed. 
In  (tents)  the  (s)  gives  sufficient  flatus 
to  make  (t)  quite  distinct.  In 
scentless  there  is  apt  to  be  a  glide  on  to 
the  (1),  which  is  etymologies lly  wrong, 
but  easy,  (tl-)  being  often  preferred  in 
English  speech  to  (kl-).  But  in  scent- 
bottle  (se-nt-hbo:t'l),  a  complete  ('h)  is 
heard.  Observe  that  in  this  word 
(t'hb)  and  not  (t'b)  is  written,  because 
to  write  (t'b)  would  be  ambiguous,  as  it 
might  =  (t+'b),  instead  of  =  (t'-fb). 
A  Frenchman  would  use  (t'hb). 

20.  HOUSES,  Bell's 
(nhauzyz),  my  (naVzezs). 

(H,  Hh).  See  (1130,  I.  1132, 
d.  1133,  d.  to  1135,  c),  and  (598,  b'}. 


20.     (aw,  o'«). 

(aw,  a'w).  As  to  the  first  ele- 
ment, it  is  subject  to  at  least  all  the 
varieties  of  those  of  long  i  (1100,  «'). 
But  owing  to  the  labial  final,  the  ten- 
dency to  labialise  the  first  element  is 
more"  marked  (597,  d'}.  Our  (•a.u,  ahw, 
aw)  must  be  considered  as  delabialisa- 
tions  of  (ow,  ou] .  The  second  element 
is  rather  (w)  than  (u),  and  may  be  even 
(ou).  Mr.  Sweet  analyses  his  own 
diphthong  as  (aoao'o)  or  (aoao"h^).  The 
great  variety  of  forms  which  this  diph- 
thong consequently  assumes,  renders 
it  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  one  form  as 
the  most  usual.  But  as  a  general  rule, 
the  'rounded'  or  labialised  first  element 
is  thought  provincial,  and  the  broader 
(aw,  du)  seem  eschewed,  the  narrower 
(ahw,  a'w)  or  (ao'w)  finding  most  favour. 
The  first  element  is,  I  think,  generally 
very  short,  the  diphthong  very  close 
(1151,  i),  and  the  second  element 
lengthened  at  pleasure.  Mr.  Sweet, 
however,  lengthens  the  first  element. 

(z,  zs).     See  No.  12,  (zs). 


(y,  e).   The  unaccented  vowels 
will  be  considered  hereafter. 


(naVzezs).  The  initial  (H) 
has  been  already  considered  (1030,  b'}. 
I  pronounce  it  generally  by  commencing 
the  following  vowel  with  a  jerk,  not 
intentionally  accompanied  by  flatus. 
There  is  therefore  no  glide  from  (H)  to 
(a'w).  The  glide  from  (a)  to  (w)  is 
very  short  and  rapidly  diminished  in. 
force.  The  glide  thence  on  to  (z)  is 
short  and  weak.  The  (z)  is  not  pro- 
longed, but  treated  almost  as  an  initial 
in  zeal,  and  hence  has  a  very  short  buzz. 
The  first  syllable  practically  ends  at 
the  end  of  the  glide  from  (w)  and  does 
not  encroach  on  the  buzz  of  (z)  at  all. 
It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  usual,  to 
distinguish  in  pronunciation  the  verb 
and  substantive  in  :  '  he  houses  them  in 
houses'  In  the  first  the  glide  on  (z)  is 
distinct,  and  all  the  buzz  of  (z)  seems 
to  belong  to  the  first  syllable,  the 
glide  on  to  the  following  vowel  being 
reserved  for  the  second.  The  difference 
may  be  indicated  thus,  the  slur  dividing 
the  syllables,  which  have  no  pause 
between  them  :  (HmaVz—  -ezdhym 
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21.  DOG,  (dog). 

(d,  g).  For  the  distinction 
between  these  sounds  and  (t,  k)  see 
No.  9,  (b).  For  the  position  of  the 
tongue  in  (t,  k)  see  (1095,  d'.  1105,  df). 

(o).  See  No.  10,  (o,  A),  To 
lengthen  (o)  in  this  particular  word 
is  American,  Cockuey,  or  drawling 
(doog,  dAAg). 

(dog).  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  dock,  dog  (dok1,  dag'),  pro- 
nounced with  very  short  and  very 
long  glides,  and  consonants,  as 
(d<o>k;k<'h,  d<o>gg<'h)  and 
(d<o>kf,  do<o>gi'),  where  (!)  is 
used  to  indicate  extreme  brevity.  The 
'foreign  '  effect  of  the  latter  will  become 
evident.  See  (1145.  c'}. 

22.  MONKEY,         Bell's 
(maqhke),  my  (ma-qkt). 

(m).     See  No.  15,  (m). 
(a,  a).     See  No.  1,  (a,  a). 

(q,  qh).  See  No.  13,(q),  and 
also  generally  (1140,  d'}. 

(t).  See  No.  6,  (t).  As  to 
the  influence  of  the  removal  of  accent, 
see  hereafter. 


The  voice  "begins 
nasal,  and  continues  very  briefly  through 
(m),  but  the  nasality  is  not  dropped  as 
long  as  the  (m)-position  is  held,  else 
we  should  get  (mbaq)  which  is  a  South 
African  initial,  and  almost  inconceivable 
to  an  Englishman.  The  vowel  (a) 
must  not  be  nasalised  at  all,  though 
lying  between  two  nasals  (m)  and  (q). 
The  nasalisation  and  the  voice  are 
dropped  at  the  same  moment  in  pass- 
ing from  (q)  to  (k),  without  altering 
the  position  of  the  tongue,  but  the 
retraction  of  the  uvula  causes  a  glide 
which  will  be  heard  distinctly  on 
saying  (maqq,  maqki)  sharply.  The 
latter  ends  almost  metallically.  The 
syllable  divides  at  the  end  of  this  glide, 
which,  in  ordinary  speech,  is  followed 
by  the  glide  of  (k)  on  to  (*')  without 
sensible  interval.  We  have  then 
(mo>q-k<i). 


23.  CAGE,  Bell's  (ke'idzh), 
my  (kml%zhxsh). 

(k).  See  No.  6,  (k),  There 
is  no  tendency  to  (kj-)  before  the  sound 
of  (*). 

(ee,  ei).     See  No.  8,  (ee). 
(d).     See  No.  21,  (d). 

(zh,  xzh).  See  No.  10,  (sh, 
vsh). 

(vzh^sh).  Used  only  before 
a  pause,  see  (1104,  c). 

(dzh).  See  (1118,  «*)  to  (1119, 

c'}.  The  change  from  (k)  to  (txsh), 
through  a  palatal  vowel,  is  distinctly 
developed  in  English  (203,  d)  to  (209,  £), 
but  the  change  of  (g)  to  (d^zh)  is  not  so 
common,  and  hardly  occurs  initially.  The 
French  chj,  became  (tssh,  d,zh)  in  Eng- 
lish words,  but  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  supposing  the  French  sounds  to  have 
been  originally  (txsh,  dyzh)  on  (314,  c), 
meaning  of  course  (Ntxsh,  vdxzh).  The 
subsequent  recognition  of  an  Italian 
(Nsh,  xzh),  independent  of  (xt,  xd),  on 
(1118,  a.  800,  b'),  and  Mr.  Goodwin's 
re-discovery  (1119,  c}  of  the  Indian  (kj, 
gj),  see  (1120,  c),  renders  it  of  course 
doubtful  whether  the  passage  of  (k,  g) 
Latin,  into  (sh,  zh)  French,  as  in  chant, 
gens  {(shaA.  zhaA),  was  really  through 
(xtvsh,  vdxzh)  at  all.  The  transition 
may  have  been  simply  (k  kj  kj  jh  sh ; 
g  gj  gj  j  zh),  just  as  (j)  or  diphthong- 
ising (i-)  certainly  became  (zh)  in 
French.  It  is,  then,  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  shew  a  transition  from  (k,  g), 
before  palatal  vowels,  into  (tvsh,  dxzh) 
at  so  recent  a  period  and  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  that  there  is  hardly  room 
for  the  interposition  of  transitional 
forms.  Martinique,  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  colonized  by  the  French  in  1635, 
hence  any  French  upon  it  cannot  be 
older  than  the  xvith  or  xvit  th  century. 
To  a  large  emigration  from  Martinique 
to  Trinidad,  which  was  only  for  a  short 
time  in  possession  of  the  French  after 
1696,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  (a  negro  of 
pure  blood,  who  speaks  English  with 
a  very  pure  pronunciation,  and  is  the 
author  of  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Creole  Grammar,  Port  of  Spain,  1869, 
on  sale  at  Triibner's,  London,  a  most 
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remarkable  book,  indispensable  to  all 
students  of  romance  languages)  attri- 
butes the  introduction  of  French  into 
the  (formerly  Spanish,  and  since  1797 
British)  Island  of  Trinidad.  ^  Mr. 
Thomas  was  kind  enough  to  give  me 
an  oral  explanation  of  the  principal 
peculiarities  of  the  sounds  in  this  Creole 
French  (25  September,  1873),  which  is 
by  no  means  merely  mispronounced 
French,  but  rather  a  romance  language 
in  the  second  generation.  The  ch,  j  of 
the  French  remain  as  (sh,  zh),  but  k, 
g,  before  palatal  vowels,  become  (tvsh, 
d^zh).  I  ascertained,  not  merely  by 
listening,  but  by  inquiry,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  really  commenced  the  sound  by 
striking  his  palate  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  behind  the  gums.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples :  French  cuite,  culotte, 
re-culer,  quinze,  marquer,  em-barquer  ; 
Creole,  in  Mr.  Thomas's  orthography, 
CHm'fc,  CHilotte,  cuouler,  cn.inze,maCH.er, 
McH£T=(txshiit,tvsh«lot,  tvshuk,  tphet(z, 
maat^shtf,  baat^she),  where  (et()  indi- 
cates Mr.  Thomas's  Creole  nasality, 
which  sounded  to  me  less  than  the 
French  (^A),  and  more  than  the  South 
German  (et).  French  figure,  guepe, 
gueule;  Creolejfau'0,  Gepe,  Gole  =  (f/dxzhii, 
dxzhEEp.  d4zhool).  Observe  the  short 
(i).  For  sound  of  vowels  Creole  tint 
(t«'m)  would  rhyme  with  Jinny  (frni), 
but  the  accent  is  of  the  French  nature. 
Now  French  c,  qu,  gu  in  this  position 
were  considered  by  Volney  (L'  Alfabet 
Europeen  applique  aux  langues  Asia- 
tiques,  Paris,  1819)  to  be  quite  palatal, 
apparently  (kj,  gj),  and  are  distin- 
guished as  his  23rd  and  24th  conso- 
nants from  (k,  g)  his  26th  and  27th. 
Whether  in  his  time,  and  in  the  older 
xvn  th  century,  the  (kj,  gj)  were  dis- 
tinctly pronounced,  there  is  no  proof ; 
but  this  Creole  change  leads  to  this 
hypothesis. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  pronunciation,  I  may  remark  that 
the  old  pronunciations  of  oi  occur,  (ue) 
in  boete  doegt  toele  and  (ue)  in  cloeson 
poeson  poesson  ;  also  that  eu  (9,  oe)  falls 
into  (e),  and  u  (y)  into  (i)  or  (u),  as  so 
frequently  in  Germany,  and  that  e  muet, 
when  not  final,  is  often  replaced  by  e,  i 
as  lever,  ritou,  Fr.  lever,  retour,  indicat- 
ing its  probable  audibility  in  the  xvnth 
century,  because  these  changes  were 
entirely  illiterate ;  and  moreover  that 
when  the  h  is  pronounced,  it  is,  with 
Mr.  Thomas,  a  distinct  (nh),  as  hdler  = 


23.     (dvzh)  —  continued. 

(nhaab).  The  letter  r  seems  to  have 
suffered  most.  When  not  preceding  a 
vowel,  it  is  entirely  mute.  Elsewhere 
Mr.  Thomas  seemed  to  make  it  the 
glottal  (i),  as  in  Danish;  and  just  as 
this  is  sometimes  replaced  by  uvular  (r) 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  so  r  seemed  to 
become  (r)  in  Creole,  especially  after  a 
and  g-,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  it  out  clearly.  Als.o  just  as  (T,  g) 
suggest  (o,  u)  sounds,  the  r  after^?,  b,f,  v, 
seems  to  Mr.  Thomas  to  be  the  tense 
labial  r  (ui)  of  those  Englishmen  who 
are  accused  of  pronouncing  their  r  as  w, 
as  distinct  from  the  lax  labial  r  (brh). 
He  therefore  writes  bouave,  bouide, 
pouatique,  pouix,  voue,  for  Fr.  brave, 
bride,  pratique,  prix,  vrai.  But  it 
seemed  to  me,  when  listening  to  his 
pronunciation,  that  even  here  the  sound 
was  (i),  thus  (bTsev,  biid,  pisetzk,  pii, 
\ie).  At  any  rate  this  glottality 
would  account  for  all  the  phenomena. 
Observe  (se),  which,  as  well  as  (i), 
seemed  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Itt 
is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Thomas,  in  reducing 
the  Trinidad  Creole  French  patois  to 
writing,  did  not  venture  to  disregard 
etymology,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
omitting  all  letters  which  were  not  pro- 
nounced. His  final  mute  e  has  no 
syllabic  force  even  in  his  verse.  The 
final  e  then  had  disappeared  from  pro- 
nunciation before  the  internal.  Of 
course  Creole  French  differs  in  different 
West  Indian  Islands.  See  Contribu- 
tions to  Creole  Grammar,  by  Addison 
van  Name,  Librarian  of  Yale  College, 
New  haven,  U.S.,  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
Amer.  Philol.  Assn.  for  1869-70,  where 
an  account  is  given  of  the  varieties  in 
Hayti,  Martinique,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Louisiana.  It  appears  that  in  Louisiana 
(txsh)  is  also  developed  as  in  English 
from  a  palatal  t,  as  tckire,  tchue  =  Fr. 
tirer,  tuer,  and  that  (dvzh)  is  found  in 
all  the  varieties  in  djole  =  Fr.  gueule. 
There  are  also  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
English  Creole  dialects. 


i^sli).  The  voice  is 
put  on  as  the  (k)  -position  is  released, 
the  glottis  being  from  the  first  dis- 
posed for  voice.  The  (ee)  is,  I  think, 
seldom  run  on  to  (ee'])  in  this  word. 
The  glide  on  to  (d)  is  short,  the  buzz 
of  (d)  is  very  brief,  so  that  (dxzh)  acts 
as  an  initial,  and  the  voice,  as  a  general 
rule,  runs  off  into  (jsh)  almost  imme- 
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23. 


—  continued. 


diately.  Observe  the  effect  of  pro- 
longing the  voice  in  caged  (kmlxzhd), 
which,  some  seem  to  call 


24.  AND,  Bell's  (ahnd),  my 
(,send). 

(ah,  SB).   See  No.  15,  (as).   Mr. 

Bell  is  treating  and  as  an  '  unaccented  ' 
word,  accented  he  would  have  written 
(send).  The  unaccented  form  will  be 
considered  presently. 

(n,  d).     See  No.  1,  (n). 

(,aend).  The  voice  begins  with 
a  clear  glottid  (1129,  d'},  and  is  con- 
tinued through  (03)  with  a  glide  to  (n), 
care  being  taken  that  nasality  does  not 
begin  too  soon,  as  (,8e-se,>n-d),  or  too 
late,  as  (,ae  >  d-n-d).  The  passage  from 
(n)  to  (d)  simply  consists  in  dropping 
nasality.  When  the  word  is  emphatic, 
the  (n)  is  specially  lengthened,  and  the 
glide  from  (SB)  to  (n)  becomes  clearer. 

25.  BIRD,     Bell's    (band), 
my  (bad). 

(b).     See  No.  9,  (b). 

(GDI,  j).  For  (j)  preceded  by 
other  vowels,  see  No.  4,  (ow).  What 
is  the  vowel-sound  heard  when  (a)  is 
not  preceded  by  other  vowels  ?  See 
(8,  b,  c.  197,  a).  Mr.  Bell  seems  to  me 
very  theoretical  in  his  distinctions  (197, 
c  to  198,  a).  No  doubt  that  in  Scot- 
land, the  west  of  England,  and  probably 
many  outlying  districts,  the  sounds  in 
word,  journey,  fawnish,  are  distinguished 
from  those  in  prefer,  earnest,  firm. 
Smart  says  (Principles,  art.  35)  that 
these  distinctions  are  "  delicacies  of 
pronunciation  which  prevail  only  in  the 
more  refined  classes  of  society,"  but 
adds  that  "in  all  very  common  words 
it  would  be  somewhat  affected  to  insist 
on  the  delicacy  referred  to."  This  is 
quite  Gill's  docti  interdum,  and  indi- 
cates orthoepical  fancy.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  train  the  organs  to  make 
a  distinction,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  resulting  vowels.  In 
Mr.  Bell's  table  of  the  relative  heights 
of  the  tongue  for  the  different  vowels 
(Visible  Speech,  p.  74)  they  appear  as 
follows,  the  left  hand  having  the  lowest 


(E  a  ce 

aha   Y 

E    e  i 

a    a  "Q 

83  ah  y 

se   e   i 

A    0    U 

ah  oh  u 

9\   9     I 

0     0   U 

oh  oh  wh 

aeh  ce  y 

2o.     (aoj,  .1) — continued. 

and  the  right  hand  the  highest  position 
of  the  tongue,  and  that  position  re- 
maining the  same  for  the  vowels  in 
each  column,  as  the  differences  of  effect 
are  produced  by  other  means : 
Primary  . 

Wide 

Round.  .  .  . 
Wide  round 
Hence  in  assigning  (GO)  to  the  ir,  er  set, 
and  (a)  to  the  ur  set,  he  does  raise  his 
tongue  higher  for  the  first.  As  I  say 
(a)  for  his  (a)  always,  it  is  natural  that 
I  should  say  (a)  for  his  (ao)  as  well, 
that  is,  in  both  the  er  and  the  ur  set  of 
sounds.  To  say  (a),  or  even  (CE),  as  I 
seemed  to  hear  in  the  west  of  England, 
is  disagreeably  deep  to  my  ears.  I 
recollect  as  a  child  being  offended  with 
(gaal)  or  (gaar0l),  but  I  have  never 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  determine 
how  this  extremely  common  word  girl 
is  actually  pronounced.  Smart  writes 
"g«<'erl,"  where  "gw"  merely  means 
(g)  and  '  indicates  that  speakers  "suffer 
a  slight  sound  of  (i)  to  intervene,  to 
render  the  junction  smooth"  (Principles, 
art.  77).  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  I  say 
(gjaal).  I  do  not  feel  any  motion  or 
sound  corresponding  to  (r0).  The 
vulgar  (gael),  and  affected  country 
actor's  (gji'hl),  seem  to  confirm  this 
absence  of  (r).  But  I  should  write 
£gjal),  the  (a)  shewing  an  (a)  sound 
interrupted,  if  descried,  with  a  gentle 
trill.  I  trill  a  final  r  so  easily  and 
readily  myself  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  that  perhaps  in  avoiding  this 
distinct  trill  I  may  run  into  the  con- 
trary extreme  in  my  own  speech.  Yet 
whenever  I  hear  any  approach  to  a 
trill  in  others,  it  sounds  strange. 

(d).     See  No.  21,  (d). 

(bid).  The  voice  begins  as 
soon  as  the  lips  are  closed,  continues 
through  their  closure,  and  glides  on  to  the 
(a) -position,  and  this  vowel  ends  with 
a  short  glide  on  to  a  short  (d).  Were 
the  glide  distinct  or  the  (<))  lengthened, 
we  should  have  (badd).  Whether,  as  I 
speak,  the  words  bird,  bud  are  distin- 
guished otherwise  than  by  the  length 
of  the  glide,  or  of  the  (d),  I  am  not 
sure ;  but  as  the  short  glide  and  (d) 
indicate  a  long  vowel  (1146,  b},  the 
effect  is  that  of  (baad,  bad).  The 
distinction  is  very  marked,  and  no 
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doubt  that  it  is  partly  the  absence  of 
means  to  indicate  long  (aa) ,  partly  the 
distinction  felt  between  the  little  marked 
glide  on  to  (d)  in  bird,  and  the  strongly 
marked  glide  in  bud,  and  partly  the 
permissibility  of  trilling,  that  has  made 
the  use  of  er,  ur  so  common  for  (aa),  or 
whatever  the  sound  may  be  in  different 
mouths.  Any  one  of  the  sounds  (beed, 
baad,  bated,  baahd,  baad)  would  be 
recognized  as  an  English,  though  often 
a  broad  and  unpleasant,  sound  of 
bird.  The  recognition  would  not  be 
destroyed  by  inserting  a  faint  trill  (LT). 
But  (herd),  with  short  (e)  and  clear 
trill  (r),  would  be  provincial  or  foreign, 
and  (bard)  provincial.  Such  sounds  as 
(bee'd,  be'd,  be'd,  bi'd)  would  hardly 
be  understood. 

26.  CANARY,  Bell's  (kah- 
nee'To;),  my  (kunee'-ra). 

(k).     See  No.  6,  (k). 
(ah).    See  No.  24,  (ah,  SB). 
(n).     See  No.  1,  (n). 

(ee).  This  is  the  long  sound 
of  (e),  see  (1106,  c).  It  is  remarkable 
that  though  Mr.  Bell  does  not  admit 
(e)  as  the  short  vowel  in  accented 
syllables,  but  always  employs  (E),  yet 
he  admits  only  (ee)  as  long,  and  not 
(EE),  although  we  have  the  vulgar 
American  confusion  with  (ffiae).  The 
long  (ee)  never  occurs  in  received  Eng- 
lish except  before  (i)  or  ('r),  but  it  then 
always  replaces  (ee). 

('r).  On  referring  to  p.  197, 
it  will  be  seen  that  where  Mr.  Bell 
wrote  ('r),  or,  as  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  transcribe  him  ('rc),  I  had 
written  (ir),  as  in  (keneern).  But  as 
this  (.1)  only  indicates  the  vowel  sound, 
an  ('),  followed  optionally  by  (r),  see 
(1099,  e),  it  is  clear  that  (')  is  quite 
enough  when  (r)  must  follow,  so  that 
(kvnee'Tt)  has  the  same  meaning  as 
(keneern).  Observe  that  whenever  in 
course  of  inflection  or  apposition  a 
vowel  follows  (a),  this  last  sound  be- 
comes ('r),  that  is,  the  trill  becomes 
necessary  instead  of  optional.  Now  Mr. 


26.     ('r) — continued. 

Bell  always  writes  his  '  point-glide  ' 
(5d  on  p.  15)  when  in  ordinary  spelling 
r  does  not  precede  a  vowel,  but  ('r0) 
when  a  vowel  follows.  I  conclude 
therefore  that  his  '  point  glide '  is  al- 
ways meant  for  (')  or  ('h),  forming  a 
diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel. 
If  so,  and  there  was  no  option  of  trill- 
ing, I  was  not  quite  right  in  tran- 
scribing it  by  (a).  Mr.  Sweet  at  first 
analyzed  this  vocal  r  into  (ah),  forming 
a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  element, 
but  at  present  he  feels  inclined  to  sub- 
stitute the  simple  voice  glide  unrounded, 
this  is  ('h),  as  I  have  done,  and  also 
Mr.  Graham  Bell  himself  (1099,  d}. 
Cases  of  this  change  of  fj)  into  ('r), 
are:  fear  fearing  (fiij.  fn'-n'q),  hair 
hairy  (neei  Hee'-n),  pour  pouring  (pool 
poo'Tz'q),  poor  poorer  (pwwjt  PMM'TJ). 
In  case  of  (aa),  the  (')  is  not  inserted; 
star  is  (staa),  not  generally  (staa'),  but 
sometimes  (staar),  and  starry  is  (staa'n), 
not  (staa'-n),  which  would  have  a 
drawly  effect.  Those  who  cannot  say 
(ooi,  oo'r-),  generally  give  (AA,  AAr-), 
and  rarely  (AA',  AA'T-)  ;  thus,  (pAA, 
pAA-r/q).  They  do  not  usually  dis- 
tinguish draws  drawers,  but  call  both 
(drAAZs).  For  glory  we  often  hear 
(dlAA-n),  even  from  educated  speakers, 
which  is  certainly  much  less  peculiar 
than  (gl00-;n),  which,  when  I  heard  it 
from  the  pulpit,  completely  distracted  my 
attention  from  the  matter  to  the  manner. 
The  words  four,  fore,  for,  would  be 
constantly  confused  by  London  speakers, 
were  not  the  last  usually  without  force. 
We  often  hear  before  me,  for  me,  for 
instance,  pronounced  (bifAA'mi,  fAmir, 
ferrnstens). 

(t).  See  No.  6,  (t).  Here  it 
occurs  in  an  open  syllable,  see  (1098,  c], 
and  '  unaccented.' 

(ki3nee'r«).  The  syllables  are 
all  distinctly  separated  in  speech,  but 
by  slurs  only,thus(k  <  B^-n  <  ee-'h^-n), 
that  is,  although  the  voice  is  not  cut  off 
after  (e,  'h),  the  force  diminishes  so 
much  that  there  is  no  appreciable  glide 
from  (K)  to  (n)  or  ('h)  to  (r).  Here 
then  we  have  the  rather  unusual  case 
of  syllabication,  assumed  to  be  general 
by  Bell  (Vis.  Sp.  p.  118),  where  the 
consonant  begins  and  the  vowel  ends 
the  syllable. 


74 
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UNACCENTED  SYLLABLES. 

By  accent  I  mean  a  prominence  invariably  given  to  one  or  more 
syllables  in  a  word,  on  all  occasions  when  it  is  used,  unless  special 
reasons  require  attention  to  be  drawn  to  one  of  the  other  syllables. 
By  emphasis  I  mean  a  prominence  given  to  one  or  more  words  in  a 
clause,  varying  with  the  mood  and  intention  of  the  speaker.  Accent 
is  therefore  " fixed,"  and  emphasis  is  "free."  The  mode  in  which 
prominence  is  given  may  be  the  same  in  each,  but  as  accented 
syllables  may  occur  in  emphatic  words,  the  effects  of  emphasis 
must  be  considered  independently  of  the  effects  of  accent.  Modern 
versification  is  guided  by  prominence,  whether  due  to  accent  or 
emphasis.  Prominence  in  English  accent  is  due  principally  to  force, 
occasioning  greater  loudness  of  the  most  vocal  parts  of  a  syllable, 
and  greater  clearness.  The  non-prominent  syllables,  commonly 
called  unaccented,  are  usually  deficient  in  force,  and  in  English 
decidedly  obscure.  Obscurity  is,  however,  no  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  want  of  force,  and  not  associated  with  it  in  all  languages. 
The  same  is  true  for  unemphatic  syllables.  There  are  many  mono- 
syllables which  in  English  speech  are  habitually  united  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  adjacent  words,  so  as  to  form  temporary  new 
words,  so  far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned.  It  is  only  our  habits 
of  writing  which  lead  us  to  consider  them  as  distinct.  In  this 
combination  they  suffer  alterations  in  various  ways,  but  these  are 
habitually  disregarded  in  orthography ;  and  the  question  of  how  far 
they  should  be  recognized  in  any  reformation  of  spelling  is  at 
present  quite  unsettled.  Most  English  phonologists  have  written 
a  pada  or  analysed,  and  not  the  real  sanhitd  or  combined,  words 
of  speech.  Mr.  Melville  Bell  forms  an  exception,  but  only  to  a 
moderate  extent.  Emphasis  in  English  does  not  consist  merely  of 
loudness,  or  of  additional  loudness.  Length,  quality,  distinctness, 
rapidity,  slowness,  alterations  of  pitch,  all  those  varieties  of  utter- 
ance which  habitually  indicate  feeling  in  any  language,  come  into 
play.  With  these  I  shall  not  interfere.  The  various  physical 
constituents  of  accent  and  emphasis  have  been  considered  by  me 
elsewhere.1  Here  we  have  only  to  consider,  to  some  extent,  the 
difference  of  pronunciation  actually  due  to  differences  of  pro- 
minence, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  note  them. 

Mr.  Melville  Bell  (Vis.  Sp.  p.  116)  lays  down  as  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  English  "the  comparatively  indefinite  sounds  of  unaccented 
vowels,"  and  explains  this  (ib.  p.  117)  as  follows :  "  The  difference 
between  unaccented  and  accented  vowels  in  colloquial  pronunciation 
is  one  not  merely  of  stress  [force,  loudness],  but,  in  general,  of 
quality  also."  This  should  mean  that  there  are  different  series 
of  vowel-sounds  in  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  "The  fol- 
lowing are  the  tendencies  of  unaccented  vowels,"  meaning,  I 
believe,  the  tendencies  of  the  speaker  to  alter  the  quality  of  a  vowel 
as  he  removes  force  from  it.  The  speaker  thinks  that  he  leaves  the 
vowel  unaltered,  and  the  remission  of  force  induces  him  involun- 

1  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1873-4,  pp.  113-164. 
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tarily  to  replace  it  by  another  vowel.  In  our  usual  orthography, 
the  letter  generally  remains,  and  hence  we  are  led  to  say  confusedly 
that  the  vowel  itself  alters.  "We  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  two 
different  sounds  to  be  the  same  vowel  when  they  are  commonly 
represented  by  the  same  sign.  Possibly  at  one  time  there  was  a 
clear  pronunciation  given  to  these  vowels,  similar  to  that  given  to 
vowels  having  the  same  written  form  in  accented  syllables.  We 
have  no  proof  of  this,  for  writers  may  from  the  first  have  contented 
themselves  with  approximative  signs  in  the  unaccented  syllables. 
This  is  in  fact  most  probable  in  English,  to  which  language  alone 
the  present  remarks  refer,  every  language  having  its  own  peculiar 
mode  of  treating  such  syllables.  Mr.  Bell  proceeds  to  describe  these 
'  tendencies '  as  follows  : — for  the  technical  language,  see  (13,  •&). 

"  I.  From  Long  to  Short. — II.  Prom  Primary  to  Wide. — III. 
Prom  Low  and  Mid  to  Mid  and  High. — IY.  Prom  Back  and  Pront 
to  Mixed. — Y.  Prom  *  Round  '  (Labio-Lingual)  to  Simple  Lingual. 
— VI.  Prom  Diphthongs  to  single  intermediate  sounds.  The  2nd, 
3rd,  and  4th  tendencies  combined,  affect  all  vowels  in  unaccented 
syllables,  and  give  a  general  sameness  to  thin  sounds.  The  '  High- 
Mixed  Wide '  vowel  (y)  is  the  one  to  which  these  tendencies  point 
as  the  prevailing  unaccentual  sound.1 

"The  next  in  frequency  are: — the  'high-back-wide'  (B),  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  *  mid-back '  vowels  (a,  a) ; — the  '  high-front- 
wide  '  (*'),  which  takes  the  place  of  the  '  front '  (i,  ei)  ; — the  '  mid- 
front-wide'  (e),  which  takes  the  place  of  (E); — and  the  'mid-mixed- 
wide'  (ah),  which  takes  the  place  of  (ae).  Greater  precision  is 
rarely  heard,  even  from  careful  speakers;  but  among  the  vulgar 
the  sound  (y}  almost  represents  the  vowel-gamut  in  unaccented 
syllables. 

"  The  5th  tendency  is  illustrated  in  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
unaccented  o  (in  borough,  pronounce,  geology,  philosophy,  etc.)  as 
(a)  instead  of  (o) ;  and  the  (a)  constantly  tends  forwards  and  up- 
wards to  (9,  ah,  B)  and  (y). 

"  The  6th  tendency  is  illustrated  in  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
the  pronouns  /  and  our  (a,  ai) ;  in  the  change  of  my  (mai)  into  (my) 
or  (im),  when  unemphatic ;  in  the  regular  pronunciation  of  the 
terminations  -our,  -ous  (ai,  as) ;  in  the  change  of  the  diphthong  day 
(d&)  into  (de,  d?',  dy)  in  Monday,  etc. 

"  The  possibility  of  alphabetically  expressing  such  fluctuations  of 
sound  is  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  writing.  In  ordinary  '  Visible 
Speech'  printing  a  standard  of  pronunciation  must,  of  course,  be 
adopted.  Custom  is  the  lawgiver,  but  the  habits  of  the  vulgar  are 
not  to  be  reflected  in  such  a  standard.  The  principle  may  be  safely 
laid  down  that  the  less  difference  a  speaker  makes  between  accented 
and  unaccented  syllables — save  in  quantity — the  better  is  his 
pronunciation." 

Prom  this  last  principle  I  dissent  altogether.  Any  attempt  to 
pronounce  in  accordance  with  it  would  be  against  English  usage, 
and  would  be  considered  pedantic,  affected,  or  '  strange,'  in  even 

1  See  Buchanan's  nse  of  (*')  in  many  unaccented  syllables,  supra  pp.  1053-4. 
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the  best  educated  society,  Mr.  Bell  ends  by  referring  to  a  table, 
which,  he  says,  "exhibits  the  extent  to  which  distinctive  sounds 
for  unaccented  vowels  may  be  written  in  accordance  with  educated 
usage."  This  table  (Yis.  Sp.  p.  110)  says  that  the  following  sounds 
"  occur  only  in  unaccented  syllables,  and  in  colloquial  speech." 

(oh)    in    -or,  -ward 
('hw)  in    now,  out 
(JLW)    in    our 


in    -tion,  -tious,  -er 
in    the,  -es 
)    in    -ure,  -ful 


[oh)    in    -ory 

Mr.  Bell  accordingly  consistently  carries  out  these  '  tendencies ' 
in  his  Visible  Speech  examples.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  consider 
them  .principally  theoretical,  and  that  they  differ  both  from  my  own 
use  and  my  own  observations.  Historically  of  course  his  6th 
tendency,  as  illustrated,  is  founded  on  a  mistake,  quite  parallel  to 
that  which  declares  a  to  become  an  before  a  vowel,  instead  of  an  to 
have  become  a  before  a  consonant.  It  is  not  the  diphthong  which 
has  in  these  cases  degenerated  into  a  vowel,  but  the  vowel  which  in 
accented  syllables  has  developed  into  a  diphthong.  But  so  unfixed 
are  the  habits  of  our  pronunciation,  that  almost  any  utterance  of 
unaccented  syllables  would  be  intelligible ;  and  so  dreadfully  afraid 
are  many  speakers  of  being  classed  among  the  '  vulgar'  (whom  Mr. 
Bell  and  most  orthoepists  condemn,  but  who,  as  the  Latin  vulgus 
implies,  form  the  staple  of  speakers),  that  they  become  so  '  careful ' 
as  almost  to  create  a  spoken  as  well  as  a  written  'literary  language,' 
which  is  altogether  artificial. 

To  analyse  our  unaccented  sounds  is  extremely  difficult.  They 
are  so  fleeting  and  obscure,  and  so  apt,  when  we  attempt  to  hold 
them,  to  alter  in  character,  by  involuntary  muscular  action  of  the 
speaker,  that  even  when  the  observer  is  the  speaker  himself,  no  im- 
plicit reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  results.  A  word  dislocated  from 
its  context  is  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  or  a  flower  in  an  herbarium. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  third  part  of  this  book  (subsequently 
enlarged  and  distributed),  I  proposed  certain  lists  of  words  con- 
taining unaccented  syllables,  in  some  faint  hope  of  getting  a  few 
answers  respecting  them.  I  have  received  none.  I  shall  therefore 
endeavour  to  answer  them  myself,  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  I 
believe  I  do  actually  pronounce  in  unaccented  speech.  Before 
doing  so,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  my  radical  difference  from  Mr. 
Bell  in  using  (e,  a)  for  his  (E,  a) ;  to  my  omission  of  the  permissive 
trill  in  (j)  and  consequent  substitution  of  (a,  B,  'h,'),  together 
with  my  use  of  a  trilled  (r)  before  vowels  in  place  of  his  un- 
trilled  (r0),  see  (1098,  lc] ;  to  my  use  of  the  simple  jerk  (H)  in 
place  of  (nh,  H^h,  jh);  and  to  my  utter  disregard  for  all  con- 
ventionalities in  this  attempted  photograph.  As  to  the  symbol 
(13)  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  whether  it  exactly  represents  my 
sound,  which  however  I  think  is  not  quite  (a).  As  a  general 
rule,  when  (a)  is  written,  it  is  supposed  to  glide  on  distinctly  to  the 
following  consonant.  When  (13)  is  used,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Hence,  in  closed  syllables,  (B)  has  the  effect  of  a  long  unaccented 
vowel  (aa),  and  (a)  of  a  short  unaccented  vowel.  Consequently  (e) 
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answers  to  the  sound  which  English  and  American  humorists  write 
either  a  or  er  unaccented,  in  an  open  syllable ;  and  (a)  to  what  they 
write  u  in  a  closed  syllable.  The  exact  analysis  of  the  sounds  is 
extremely  difficult.  The  English  sound  meant  is  not  French  e  mute, 
nor  is  it  Icelandic  u  final,  both  of  which  appear  to  me  as  (0).  But 
I  seem  to  hear  it  in  the  German  e  final  as  usually  pronounced,  when 
it  is  not  pedantically  or  locally  replaced  by  (e].  And  it  is  probably 
the  same  sound  as  was  represented  by  final  e  in  Old  English,  (119, 
c'.  318,  a.  678,  I).  To  those  who,  like  Mr.  Murray,  use  (E)  in  ac- 
cented syllables,  the  unaccented  sound  becomes  (a).  "When,  however, 
as  in  my  own  case,  the  accented  sound  is  already  (9),  the  unac- 
cented decidedly  differs  from  it,  and  this  difference  I  represent, 
with  considerable  hesitation,  by  (IB).  This  hesitation  arises  from  my 
not  being  satisfactorily  conscious  of  the  rising  of  the  back  of  the 
tongue  in  passing  from  (a)  to  (B),  as  in  (ba'te)  better,  and  hence  the 
uneasy  sense  that  after  all  the  difference  may  be  merely  one  of  mode 
of  synthesis,  dependent  on  the  nature  and  length  of  glides.  See 

(1145, 0- 
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-and,  husband  brigand  headland 
midland  (mrzbimd  brrgend  HC'dlend 
mz'-dlend).  I  doubt  as  to  (en),  or  ('n), 
but  feel  that  there  is  some  gliding  and 
very  obscure  vocality  before  (n).  Some 
'  careful  speakers '  might  venture  on 
(send)  in  the  last  three  words,  none 
would  do  so  in  the  first,  ags.  husbonda  ; 
and  yet  I  think  the  second  vowel  differs 
from  the  first,  and  that  we  do  not 
say  (na-zband).  The  final  (d)  of  this 
word  is  constantly  omitted  before  a 
following  consonant,  as  (mae  na-zben 
noo'wzs). 

-end,  dividend  legend  (drvzd.ynd 
le'dzhend).  Both  foreign  words.  The 
first  from  speakers  not  much  used  to  it, 
like  the  second,  ends  in  (-end),  those 
much  used  to  it  say  (-md),  some  may 
say  (-End),  but  I  think  the  intermediate 
(-ynd)  more  usual.  The  second,  being 
a  '  book  word,'  has  quite  an  artificial 
pronunciation. 

-ond>  diamond  almond  (daT-mend 
aa-mend).  Possibly  some  say  (da're- 
mend),  many  say  (da'rmend),  or  even 
(da'rm'n). 

-und,  rubicund  jocund  (ruu-bzkand 
dzho-kand).  Here  (an)  is  distinct, 
simply  because  the  words  are  unusual. 

-ard,  haggard  niggard  sluggard 
renard  leopard  (nee-ged  nrged  sla-ged 
re-ned  le-ped).  Possibly  (-eod,  8333d) 
may  be  the  real  sound.  Of  course 
(-er0d)  might  be  used,  but  would  prob- 
ably not  be  recognized,  and  also  (-'rd). 
But  (nae-gae'd,  nae-gterd)  would  be 


ridiculous.  The  glide  on  to  the  (d)  is 
short,  and  hence  the  preceding  vowel 
has  a  long  effect.  Thus  (urged)  is 
more  like  (nrgaad)  than  (nrgadd). 
This  supplies  the  lost  r. 

-erd,  halberd  shepherd  (nee-lbed, 
-bet,  she'ped).  The  aspiration  entirely 
falls  away  in  the  second  word. 

-ance,  guidance  dependance  abund- 
ance clearance  temperance  ignorance 
resistance  (ga'rdens  ds'pe'ndens  eba-nd- 
ens  kl*Y'-rens  te  mperens  rgnerens 
mrstens).  The  termination  is  some- 
times affectedly  called  (-sens),  but  this 
sound  is  more  often  used  for  clearness 
in  public  speaking,  and  it  appeals  to 
the  hearer's  knowledge  of  spelling. 
The  first  word  has  very  frequently  (gj), 
even  from  young  speakers.  The  (d*-, 
re-,  e-)  belong  to  III.  Some  'careful 
speakers '  will  say  (r  gnorsens)  f  Observe 
that  (sens),  considered  as  the  historical 
English  representative  of  Latin  -antia, 
would  be  erroneous  in  the  second  and 
last  words,  and  have  no  meaning  in  the 
first  and  fourth.  '  Etymological '  pro- 
nunciation is  all  pedantry  in  English, 
quite  a  figment  of  orthoepists. 

-encey  licence  confidence  dependence 
patience  (la'rsens  ko-nfzdens  d?'pe-n^ 
dens  p&r  sheus).  This  termination  is 
absolutely  undistinguishable  from  the 
last,  except  in  the  brains  of  orthoepists. 
Some  *  careful  speakers,'  however,  will 
give  (-ens),  some  'vulgar'  speakers  go 
in  for  (-ms),  and  some  nondescripts 
hover  into  (-#ns). 

-some,  meddlesome  irksome  quarrel- 
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some  (me-d'lsmn 
The  hiss  of  the  (s)  takes  un  so  much  of 
the  syllable  that  the  (-mn)  is  more  than 
usually  indistinct  and  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, hut  I  do  not  hear  quite  (sam). 
Some  will  say  (kwo-relsam),  when  they 
think  of  it. 

-sure,  pleasure  measure  leisure 
closure  fissure  (ple-zh^  me-zke  le-zhs 
kbo-zlve  frsh«).  Some  say  (lii-zhe). 
Before  a  following  vowel  (r)  is  retained, 
as  (din  ple-zlrerev  me'zhmv'q  frshezs). 
The  spelling  (-ure)  has  produced  (-«', 
-«lu,  -iw').  They  are  all  pseud- ortho- 
epical. 

-tttre,  creature  furniture  vulture 
venture.  My  own  (-tiu,  krii-tm' 
fee'nitiu'  wltiu'  ve'nt/M1}  with  (r) 
retained  when  a  vowel  follows,  is,  I 
fear,  pedantically  abnormal,  although 
I  habitually  say  so,  and  (krirt^shi?, 
fee>m')txsh'e  va'l^slre  ve'n;txshB)  are 
the  usual  sounds.  Verdure  verger  are 
usually  both  called  (vaa'dvzhe). 

-al,  cymbal  radical  logical  cynical 
metrical  poetical  local  medial  lineal 
victuals  (srmbt?!  rse'dtk^l  b'dzlu'kel 
srm'kul  me'trtkel  -pojetikvl  loo-kel 
miide'jel  Irm'jBl  vrtelz).  The  words 
cymbal  symbol  are  identical  in  sound. 
Are  the  pairs  of  terminations  -cal  -cle, 
and  -pal  -pie,  distinguished,  compare 
radical  radicle,  and  principal  principle  ? 
If  not,  is  -al  really  (-B!)  or  merely  ('!)  ? 
I  think  that  the  distinction  is  sometimes 
made.  I  think  that  I  make  it.  But 
this  may  be  pedantic  habit.  No  one 
can  think  much  of  how  he  speaks  with- 
out becoming  more  or  less  pedantic,  I 
fear.  I  think  that  generally  -cal,  -pal, 
are  simply  (-k'l,  -p'l). 

-el,  camel  pannel  apparel  (kse'mel 
pae'n^l  •epse-rel) .  Some  may  say  (aepse*- 
rel). 

-ol,  carol  wittol  (kse-rel  wrttfl). 
Some  say  (kse-rol) .  The  last  word  being 
obsolete  is  also  often  read  (wrtol). 

-am,  madam  quondam  Clapham  (mse'- 
dmn  kwo-ndmn  Klae-p^m).  Of  late, 
however,  shopwomen  say  (mse-dam) 
very  distinctly.  I  do  not  recall  having 
^ver  heard  (Kla3gpH8Bm)  either  with 
(H,  nh)  or  (se). 

-om,  freedom  seldom  fathom  venom 
(frirdBm  se-ldem  fse-dlrem  ve-n^m). 
Perhaps  emphatically  (frii-dam)  may 
be  heard,  but  I  think  that  the  (m)  is 
more  usually  prolonged. 

-an,  suburban  logician  historian 
Christian  metropolitan,  and  the  com- 
pounds of  man,  as  woman  watchman 


countryman 
EMstoo'Ti;im  Krrs;tsshen  me:tropo-K- 
ten,  wermen  wo't^shnren  ka-ntnnren). 
No  one  says  (wwmsen),  but(wo-txshm8en 
ka'ntrtmffin)  may  be  heard,  as  the  com- 
position is  still  felt. 

-en,  garden  children  linen  woollen 
(gaa-dn  tshrldryn  lm-m  wwhn).  Here 
great  arbitrariness  prevails.  See 
Smart's  Principles,  art.  114,  who 
begins  by  quoting  Walker's  dictum  : 
"  nothing  is  so  vulgar  and  childish  as 
to  hear  swivel  and  heaven  with  the  e 
distinct,  and  novel  and  chicken  with 
the  e  suppressed,"  and  then  observes, 
"  either  the  remark  is  a  little  extrava- 
gant, or  our  prejudices  are  grown  a 
little  more  reasonable  since  it  was 
written,"  and  then  adding,  "still  it  is 
true  that  we  cannot  oppose  the  polite 
and  well-bred  in  these  small  matters 
without  some  detraction  from  their 
favourable  opinion ;  and  the  inquiry 
when  we  are  to  suppress  the  vowel  in 
these  situations,  and  when  we  are  not, 
will  deserve  the  best  answer  it  is  capa- 
ble of,"  and  he  proceeds  to  examine 
them  all.  In  the  mouth  of  speakers 
who  are  not  readers,  the  vowel  is  sup- 
pressed in  all  words  they  are  in  the 
constant  habit  of  using.  In  the  words 
learned  out  of  books  the  vowel  is  pre- 
served because  written.  In  "polite  "  and 
"well-bred"  families,  the  fear  of  being 
thought  vulgar  leads  some,  (especially 
the  ladies  who  have  been  at  school,)  to 
speak  differently  from  non-readers,  and 
shew  by  their  pronunciation  that  shib- 
boleth of  education,  a  knowledge  of  the 
current  orthography  of  their  language 
— the  rest  is  all "  leather  and  prunello," 
for  who  knows  it  but  word-grubbers  ? 
and  who  are  they  ?  are  they  "polite" 
and  "  well-bred  "  ?  are  they  "  in  so- 
ciety "  ?  Poor  Mopsae  !  they  are  misled 
to  be  as  bad  as  the  Docti  interdum  ! 
Affectation  and  pedantry  are  on  a  par 
in  language. 

-on,  deacon  pardon  fashion  legion 
minion  occasion  passion  vocation  men- 
tion question  felon  (dii-kn  paa-dn 
fee'shen  lirj driven  mrnjen  okerzhen 
pge-shimv0jk^*shen  me'nslren  k^e'stjan 
fe%lan).  Mr.  Bell  draws  attention  to 
the  difference  between  men  shun  him 
and  mention  him,  in  the  quality  of  the 
vowels  (mEii  shun,  niE-nsh^n),  in  Eng. 
Vis.  Sp.  p.  15.  Some,  not  many,  say 
(kwe'shBn),  and  fewer  still  say  perhaps 
(kwes-shan).  In /<?&>»  I  hear  clear  (an). 

-ern,  eastern  cavern  (ii-stun  ksc  veil). 
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But  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  eastern  Easton  ?  It 
seems  quite  lost,  unless  a  speaker  exag- 
gerates the  words  into  (ii'staan  li'stann). 
Having  lived  for  some  years  in  a  set  of 
houses  called  'Western  Villas,'  I  re- 
member the  great  difficulty  I  always 
had  in  preventing  people  from  writing 
'  Weston  Villas,'  shewing  that  western 
Weston  were  to  them  the  same  sounds. 
-ar,  vicar  cedar  vinegar  scholar  secu- 
lar (vrkB  sii'd^  vrm'ge  skoli?  se-kmjle), 
To  say  (-aa)  in  these  words  would  be 
as  disagreeable  as  in  together,  which  I 
heard  Toole  the  actor  in  a  burlesque 
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exaggerate  into  (tt?;gE-dh«a),  the  upper 
figures  indicating  length,  see  (1131,  d). 

-er,  robber  chamber  member  render 
(ro'be  txsh<?0'mbB  me'mbB  re-nd^),  unless 
a  vowel  follows,  when  (r)  is  added. 

-or,  splendor  superior  tenor  error  actor 
victor  (sple'nde  smjpu'-nj'e  te'n^  CTB 
se-kte  vfkte).  To  use  (-0,  -A)  with  or 
without  (r)  is  to  me  quite  strange. 

-our,  labour  neighbour  colour  favour 
(lee-'bTs  n^-bs  ka'Le  f<?rve).  Considering 
that  the  distinction  of  spelling  in  -or, 
-our  is  quite  arbitrary,  any  correspond- 
ing distinction  of  sound  is  out  of  the 
question. 

-ant,  pendant  sergeant  infant  quad- 
rant assistant  truant  (pe-ndent  saa*;- 
dvzhent  rnfent  kwo-drait  esrstunt  truu-- 
tmt).  Truant  is  dialectally  monosyl- 
labic, as  (trAAnt). 

-ent,  innocent  quiescent  president 
(/•n^sBnt  ktt?aVje*sent  president).  I 
can  find  no  difference  between  this  and 
the  last. 

-ancy,  infancy  tenancy  constancy  (rn- 
fensi  te'nenst  ko'nsfrens*'). 

-ency,  decency  tendency  currency  (dir- 
sensi  te-ndensa  ka'rensz).  The  slightly 
rarer  occurrence  of  tendency  would  lead 
to  occasional  (te-ndens«). 

-ary,  beggary  summary  granary  no- 
tary literary  (be'gen  sa-men  grae-nert 
noo-tvrt  It-term).  The  last  word  varies, 
as  (Irttrert,  Irtereeiri),  with  a  double 
accent. 

-ery,  robbery  bribery  gunnery  (ro*- 
bm'  bra'tbort  ga-nim),  absolutely  the 
same  as  the  last. 

-ory,  priory  cursory  victory  history 
oratory  (pra'rm  kaa-sen  yrktm'  nrs- 
tm  OTBten).  Some  endeavour  to  say 
(vrktor*  nr start),  and  probably  succeed 
while  they  are  thinking  of  it.  In  the 
last  word  there  is  often  a  slight  second- 
ary accent,  so  that  (o-reto:ri)  or  perhaps 


Mr.  Bell  might  say  (oTehtoh:n)  may 
be  heard;  and  similarly  (pn;pa3TBto:n), 
etc. 

-ury,  usury  luxury  (j/uu'zlren  la'k- 
shm).  Such  forms  as  (juu'zwin, 
lavksmn),  or  even  (juu-zhwn  la-kshwri), 
are  pseud-orthoepic. 

II.     Other  Terminations. 

-a,  sofa  idea  sirrah  (soo'fe  a'ejdii^B 
st'-r^).  There  is  often  a  difficulty  in 
separating  idea  from  I,  dear  !  (aV  chV), 
but  in  dear  (du'J)  there  should  be  a 
complete  monosyllabic  diphthong,  in 
idea  at  most  a  slur  (aV/dii'^'e).  The 
last  word  is  often  called  (sa're).  In  all 
these  terminations  the  (-B)  recalling  a 
written  -er,  and  hence  the  supposed 
vulgarity  of  adding  on  an  (r),  —  which 
in  the  -er  case  really  occurs  euphonically 
before  a  following  vowel,  —  '  careful 
speakers,'  and  others  when  they  want 
particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  ab  • 
sence  of  r,  will  often  use  (-ah)  or  (-aa), 
as  (soo-fah  a'tjdii^ah).  This  is  oratori- 
cally  permissible  (by  which  I  mean, 
that  it  is  not  offensive,  unintelligible, 
or  pedantic),  and  very  convenient 
for  giving  distinctness.  In  ordinary 
speech,  however,  (-«)  is  universal. 

-0,  -ow,  -ough  :  hero  stucco  potato 
tobacco  widow  yellow  fellow  sorrow 
sparrow  borough  (HU"  TO  sta'ko  ipotee'j  "to 
tobse-ko  wrdo  je-lo  feio  SOTO  spae-ro 
ba'ro).  Here  great  varieties  occur,  but 
the  usual  'educated'  pronunciation  is 
(-0)  ;  in  the  last  word,  however,  (-B) 
is  very  common,  as  (ba're).  I  think 
(o)  in  (mV'ro)  is  universal;  the  (B)  in 
(stVke),  the  next  word,  seems  to  belong 
to  journeyman  plasterers.  In  the  three 
next  the  well-known  (tee'tv  baevke  wrde), 
in  Ireland  (tseae'ta'  wrde),  make  (-0) 
obligatory  among  the  "polite"  and 
"well-bred."  But  (je'Le  fel  i?)  are  very 
common  in  educated  speech,  and  even 
(jae'le)  is  heard  from  older  speakers. 
I  don't  recollect  hearing  (so  -re),  but 
certainly  (spaa  -re)  may  be  heard  in 
London. 

•ue,  -ow  :  value  nephew  (vae-liu  ne-- 
vm).  No  educated  person  says 


-iff,  -ocJc  :  sheriff  bannock  haddock 
paddock  (she-nf  bae'nak  naB'dak  pse-- 
dak),  with  distinct  ending  in  England, 
but  all  end  in  simple  (-a)  in  Scotland. 

-ible,  -ibility  :  possible  possibility. 
1  am  used  to  say  (po'ss'bl  po'szbrh'tt), 
but  the  common  custom,  I  think,  is 
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-ach,  stomach  lilach  (sta-mak 
la'rlak),  with  distinct  (a),  but  maniac 
(mee'msek}  preserves  (ae). 

-acy,  -icy  :  prelacy  policy  (pre'lest 
po'h'si)  are  my  pronunciation,  but 
(po'les*)  is,  I  think,  more  common.  In 
obstinacy  (o'bstinese)  a  slight  tendency 
to  secondary  accentual  force  and  a 
reminiscence  of  obstinate  (o'bstinet) 
often  preserves  (-est). 

-ate,  [in  nouns]  laureate  frigate  fig- 
urate  (lAA'n;etfrfgd;frgaw)ret).  Usage 
varies.  In  frigate  the  commonness  of 
the  word  produces  (frrgj't) ;  injlgurate, 
its  rarity  gives  (fi-giujreet),  but(frg^ret) 
would  be  its  natural  sound.  In  verbs, 
as  demonstrate,  I  usually  say  (-eet,  de*- 
menstr#?t).  Many  persons,  perhaps 
most,  accentuate  (dmio-nstret).  I  am 
accustomed  to  talk  of  the  (/-lastre^ted 
Neuuzs),  the  newsboys  generally  shout 
out  (/la-stret/d  Nuuzs),  with  a  tendency 
to  drop  into  (la-str't'd). 

-age,  village  image  manage  cabbage 
marriage  (vrledxzh  rmedvzh  ma3-nedxzh 
ka3>bedvzhma3<r«dxzh).  Ofcourse  (dxzb^sh) 
is  said  before  the  pause.  The  vowel  is 
commonly  (i)  in  all,  but  I  feel  a  differ- 
ence in  marriage  carriage.  The  (i)  is 
very  common  in  village  cabbage. 

•  eye,  privilege  college  (pn'-vtU'd^zh, 
ko'Kd^zh).  Some  say  (-edxzh);  (-iid^zh) 
is  never  heard.  Some  say  (prrvi?h'dNzh), 
apparently  to  prevent  the  concurrence 
of  («•). 

-ain^  -in :  certain  Latin  (saa'tyn 
Lse'tm)  are,  I  think,  my  sounds,  but 
(saa-tn  Lse'tn)  are  not  uncommon, 
(saa'tm  saa'tem)  may  occasionally  be 
heard.  Captain  is  generally  (kse'ptm), 
'cai'efully'  (ka-pten),  'vulgarly'  (kse-pn). 

-ing,  a  singing,  a  being  (B  srqe'q,  B 
bii'j/q).  In  educated  English  pronun- 
ciation the  -ing,  either  of  noun  or 
participle,  is  distinct  (-«q).  Any  use  of 
(-m)  or  distinction  of  (-m,  -«q)  is  pro- 
vincial or  uneducated. 

-ful,  moutbful  sorrowful  (maVthful 
so-rofwl).  Educated  speakers  rarely 
seem  to  fall  into  (sofn?fel).  In  mouth- 
ful the  composition  is  too  evident  to 
allow  of  this,  and  indeed  the  word  is 
often  made  (ma'wthfw:!). 

-fy,  -ize  :  terrify  signify  civilize 
baptize  (te'n'fa'z  srgm'faY  srv/laVz 
bsepta'i'z) .  The  final  diphthong  is  quite 
distinct. 

-it,  -id,  -ive,  -ish:  pulpit  rabbit  rabid 
restive  parish  (pw  lp«t  rse'btt  rae'b/d 
re-stzv  pse-rz'sh).  The  (»')  is  quite  un- 
obscured. 


-il,  evil  devil  (ii'vl  de-vl).  '  Careful 
speakers,'  especially  clergymen,  insist 
on  (ii'v/1  de'vz'l),  pseud-orthoepically. 

-y->  -tyi  ~ty>  e*c- :  mercy  truly  pity 
(maa-si  truu-h'  prtz%  with  unobscured 
(t).  To  pronounce  (truu-la't)  is  not 
now  customary,  even  in  biblical  read- 
ing ;  and  (truu'la'r  shuu'la'r)  are  mere 
1  vulgarities.' 

-mony,  harmony  matrimony  testi- 
mony (Haa-nrau  mae-tn'mwu  te-stt- 
mem).  The  first  word  has,  perhaps 
invariably,  (-niBm).  In  the  other  two 
a  secondary  accent  sometimes  super- 
venes, and  (-nr0:m,  -mo:m,  -mc»h:m, 
-moh:ni)  may  be  heard,  which  occa- 
sionally even  amounts  to  (-mootm). 

-most,  hindmost  utmost  bettermost 
foremost  (na'rndmast  8'tmast  be  temast 
foo'-mast).  This  is,  I  think,  the  regular 
unconscious  utterance,  but  (-moost)  is 
occasionally  said.  The  (-mast)  is  in 
fact  a  regular  degradation  of  (-most). 

-ness,  sweetness,  etc.,  (swii  tnes). 
The  (s)  generally  saves  a  vowel  from 
degradation,  at  least  with  me.  Which 
of  the  three  (-nes,  -m's,  -nys)  is  most 
common,  I  do  not  know. 

-eous,  righteous  piteous  plenteous 
(ra'rtjjas  prt;jas  ple*nt;jas)  are,  I 
think,  my  own  'careful,'  i.e.  rather 
pedantic,  pronunciations.  I  believe 
that  (ra'i';tvshas,  prtvshas  prtvslu';es 
prUjas,  ple'ntzjas  ple'njt^sh^as)  are 
more  common.  These  are  all  ortho- 
graphical changelings  of  uncommon 
words.  The  first  is  merely  religious 
now-a-days,  with  a  bastard,  or  rather  a 
mistaken,  French  termination. 

-ious,  precious  prodigious  (pre'shas 
prodrd^zhas) .  Never  divided  into  (-t;as). 

-ial,  -ialty,  -iality :  official,  partial 
partiality,  special  specialty  speciality 
(ofrshel,  paa-sh^l  paazshtjeeiiti,  spem- 
sh^l  spe'shtjlt/  spe:sh«'jge-h'U').  All  the 
(-i)seil-)  are  orthographical  products. 

-ward,  forward  backward  awkward 
upward  downward  froward  toward 
towards  (fAA-wed  baekwed  AA-kwT3d 
a-pwcd  daVnwud  froo;-Bd  too;'Bd 
too'dzs).  An  older  pronunciation  of 
(fo'red  bas-ked  AA-ked)  may  be  occasion- 
ally heard  from  educated  speakers ;  it 
is  common  among  the  '  vulgar.'  I 
have  not  noticed  the  omission  of  (w)  in 
upward  downward,  or  its  insertion  in 
the  rather  unusual  words  froivard  to- 
ward. The  word  towards  is  variously 
called  (too'dzs,  twwAA'dzs),  and  even 
(ta'tfTvaza),  of  which  the  first  is  most 
usual,  the  second  not  uncommon,  and 
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the  last  very  rare  from  educated 
speakers. 

-wise,  likewise  sidewise  (la'rkwa'/zs 
sa'i'dwa'i'zs),  with  distinct  diphthong. 

-wife,  midwife  housewife  goodwife. 
Here  orthographical  readers  say  (mrd- 
wa'j'f  naVswa'if  gwidwarf).  But 
(mrd«f )  is  more  common,  and  no  actor 
would  speak  otherwise  in  describing 
Queen  Mab,  RJ  1,  4,  23  (717,  54). 
The  thread-and-needle-case  is  always 
called  a  (naz^'f ),  and  the  word  (iwz«), 
now  spelled  hussy,  shews  the  old  disuse 
of  (w),  and  similarly  (gwdt),  now  written 


-wich,  Greenwich  Woolwich  Norwich 
Ipswich  ( Gn  'md  xzh  "WVKdxzh  No'r?'d  xzh 
J-ps«dxzh). .  The  last  is  the  local  pro- 
nunciation, ( Z-psvn'txsh)  is  merely  ortho- 
graphical, and  similarly  I  have  heard 
the  Astronomer  Royal  say  (Grii-nw«txsh). 
Living  in  the  place,  no  doubt  (Grrn- 
idzla.)  is  an  abomination  in  his  ears. 
Railway  porters  also  are  apt  to  'corrupt' 
names  of  places  orthographically,  as 
when  they  call  Uttoxeter  (Juuto-kszte), 
in  place  of  (;j'ksete). 

-eth,  speaketh  (spii'keth).  The  ter- 
mination having  gone  out  of  use,  the 
pronunciation  is  purely  orthographical. 

-ed,  pitted  pitied,  added  (prtedprted, 
t-e-ded).  The  -ed  is  lost  in  (d,  t),  except 
after  (t,  d).  "What  the  vowel  is,  seems 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt  from 
very  early  times,  -id,  -ed  constantly 
interchanging  in  MSS.  At  present 
(-ed,  -id,  -yd)  are  heard.  Few  make 
the  distinction,  here  given,  between 
pitted  and  pitied. 

•es,  -s,  -s:  princes  prince's,  churches 
church's,  paths  path's,  cloth's  cloths 
clothes,  wolves  (prrnsezs,  tshaa-tshezs, 
paadhzs  paaths,  kloths  kloths  kloodhzs, 
wwlvzs).  The  vowel  in  -es  is  subject  to 
the  same  doubt  as  that  in  -ed.  In  the 
genitive  path's,  I  am  accustomed  to 
give  (-ths),  in  the  plural  paths,  to  give 
(-dhzs).  The  plural  cloths  is  unfamiliar 
to  me,  and  my  pronunciation  is  ortho- 
graphical. In  clothes  the  th  is  usually 
omitted,  as  (bloo'wzs,  tloo'wzs).  The 
cry  (01  tloo) !  for  old  clothes !  used  to  be 
very  well  known  in  London  fifty  years 
ago,  and  is  not  yet  quite  extinct;  although 
the  familiar  long-bearded  Jew,  with  a 
black  bag  over  his  shoulder  and  a  Dutch 
clock  (really  a  Schwarzwalder  Uhr) 
under  his  arm,  the  pendulum  separate 
and  held  in  his  hand,  while  one  finger 
moved  the  hammer  which  struck  the 
hour,  beating  a  ringing  time  to  his  (ol 


tloo !  tloo !  tloo !),  has  given  place  to  a 
"card"  left  in  an  envelope  addressed 
"  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,"  and 
offering  to  buy  "wardrobes"  to  any 
extent,  "for  shipment  to  the  colonies"  ! 

III.     Various  Initial  Syllables. 

a-,  with  various  following  conso- 
nants :  among  astride  alas  abuse  avert 
advance  adapt  admire  accept  affix  v. 
announce  append  alert  alcove  abyss. 
The  utmost  variety  prevails.  When 
two  pronounced  consonants  follow,  as 
in  accept  advance  admire  alcove  (sekse'pt 
sedvaa-ns  aednidY'  slkoo'v),  there  is 
generally  an  unobscured  (a?).  '  Other- 
wise the  ordinary  custom  is  to  pro- 
nounce (a,  «),  or  even  ('h)  with  exces- 
sive brevity  and  indistinctness,  on 
account  of  the  following  accent.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  speakers  insist  on 
(ah),  or  even  (se),  although  for  (oe)  they 
feel  obliged  to  glide  on  to  the  following 
consonant.  This  is  usually  done  when 
the  following  consonant  is  doubled  in 
writing,  and  the  pronunciation  is  then 
orthographical,  as  in  (senaVns,  aspe'nd), 
and  in  unusual  words  as  (sebrs).  But 
(•ema-q,  [/hma-q,  ahjma-q,  a3ma-q)  may 
all  be  heard.  If  any  one  say  (e},  as 
(mia'q),  it  is  a  pure  mistake. 

e-,  with  various  preceding  conso- 
nants: elope  event  emit,  beset  begin, 
depend  debate,  despite  destroy,  precede 
repose.  None  of  these  words  are  of 
Saxon  origin,  hence  varieties  of  fanciful 
and  orthographical  pronunciations,  as 
(e,  ii),  and  the  more  usual,  but  unac- 
knowledged (£) .  In  some  cases,  as  decent 
descent  dissent,  fear  of  ambiguity  will 
lead  to  (dii-sent  diise-nt  d«'sse-nt),  but 
the  two  last  words  are  usually  (de'se-nt). 
In  emerge  immerge,  we  have  occasionally 
(ii-m88:dzh  rmmaaidzh),  but  usually 
(tmaa-dzh)  for  both.^  After  (r^  the  (t) 
is  predominant.  Simple  (e)  is  often 
(ii)  or  (i),  as  (iiloo-p,  iive'nt),  but  (i) 
seems  easier  for  English  organs  at 
present.  Many  insist  on  (bese't,  begrn, 
depe-nd),  etc..  but  this  seems  to  me 
theoretical,  though  I  hear  occasionally 
(be-,  de-)>  etc.  In  despite  destroy,  the 
(s)  preserves  the  (e)  in  my  mouth,  and 
I  say  (despa'rt  destro'r).  In  eclipse  I 
think  I  usually  keep  (e)  and  say 
(eklrps),  but  cannot  be  sure  of  not 
often  saying  (zjklrps). 

hi-,  binocular  biennial  bilingual. 
Here  usage  varies.  Some  insist  on 
distinct  (ba'O,  but  others  use  (b<)  when 
the  word  has  become  familiar.  Thus 
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used  always  to  be  said, 
but  since  the  binocular  microscopes  and 
opera  glasses  have  become  common, 
(bmo-kiwb)  is  often  heard.  In  bisect 
we  hear  both  (baVse-kt  bt'se-kt)  often 
from  the  same  mathematical  speaker, 
at  short  intervals.  "When  the  accent 
falls  on  the  bi-,  we  usually  have  (br),  as 
bicycle  biparous  (brsz'kl  brp^ras),  but 
occasionally  (ba'e)  remains,  as  binary 
(ba'rmm)  ;  compare  combine  combina- 
tion (komba'rn  koimbm^-sh^n). 

di-,  direct  divide  (dfre'kt  dtva't-d). 
The  last  word  has  always  (dO,  the  first 
has  constantly  (da'i).  The  same  diver- 
sity exists  in  this  word  with  divest 
diversion,  etc.  All  these  (da'«)  are 
clearly  orthographical. 

o-,  pro-,  etc.  :  oblige  occasion  oppose 
promote  produce  v.  propose  (obla'rd.zh 
opoo'z  promoo't  prodz'uirs 


propoo-z)  seem  to  be  my  pronunciations, 
but  (o)  is  sometimes  heard  in  all,  and 
(e)  occasionally,  as  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  occasionally 
promote  this  proposal,  (a'r  Blredbt 


zheneli  premwt  dlu':sprep00'zel). 

to-,  to-morrow  together  (tumo'ro 
tuge-dhe).  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  these  my  pronunciations,  but 
suspect  that  I  often  fall  into  (tw-,  te-). 

for-,  fore-  :  forbid  forgive  forego 
foretell  (fAbrd  fAgrv  foo'goo'wr  foo'- 
te-11).  But  the  two  last  have  frequently 
simple  (fA-). 

IV.     Vnemphatic  Words. 

These  words  may  become  emphatic 
or  receive  more  or  less  degrees  of  force, 
causing  their  sound  to  vary.  They 
have  therefore  clear  forms  and  obscure 
forms,  and  these  forms  are  assumed 
pretty  much  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
speaker.  The  obscurity  often  amounts 
to  absolute  suppression  of  vocality. 
They  are  here  given,  in  the  order  of 
frequency  of  occurrence,  according  to 
Mr.  D.  Nasmyth  (Practical  Linguist, 
English,  1871),  who  determined  this 
order  by  actual  numeration  in  books  of 
exceedingly  different  character.  The 
clear  sound  is  given  first,  separated  by 
a  (—  )  from  the  rest. 

and  (aend  —  «nd,  en,  n,  nh),  the  (d) 
is  most  frequently  omitted  before  a  con- 
sonant, as  bread  andmilk  (bre:denmrlk). 
The  sound  is  often  so  extremely  brief 
that  it  is  recognized  by  instinct  rather 
than  by  hearing. 

the  (dhii—  dlu  dhy  dhj  dh  dhe  dhts 


dha).  Some  speakers  always  say  (dhz) 
or  (dh?/),  for  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  sound.  Others  use  (dht), 
and  even  try  to  keep  (dhi,  dhii),  before 
vowels  only.  In  poetry  this  (dhi) 
becomes  (dhj)  or  even  (dh).  Before 
consonants  some  endeavour  to  use 
(dhe),  but  this  generally  results  in 
(dht;)  or  (dha),  and  singers  are  usually 
taught  to  sing  (dhaa),  precisely  as  if 
the  word  were  written  ther. 

I  (a'z).  In  received  speech  this  word 
does  not  change  in  losing  force.  Which- 
ever of  its  various  sounds  a  speaker 
chooses  (1100,  a')  for  his  normal  pro- 
nunciation is  preserved  throughout. 

you  (juu — ju,  su,  je).  The  (JB)  is 
not  recognized.  After  (t,  •  d)  the  (j) 
often  passes  into  (xsh,  xzh),  but  this  is 
also  not  recognized.  Both  are  frequently 
heard  nevertheless. 

he  (nil—  Hi  v.i  i  i).  The  (H),  which 
includes  (nh,  [h),  according  to  the 
speaker's  habits,  is  constantly  lost  when 
he  is  enclitic. 

she  (shii — shi  slu  sh"i).  The  last  is 
frequent  in  rapid  conversation. 

it  (it).  This  does  not  seem  to  vary, 
except  of  course  as  (-t)  when  convenient, 
but  even  this  is  rather  '  poetical.' 

iv e  (wii — wi  w£).  The  (w)  is  never 
lost. 

they  (dhtf/j—  dh0  dhe),  but  not  de- 
generating to  (dhe). 

have  (ns3v — HBV  BV  v).  The  (H,  nh, 
jh)  is  constantly  omitted  when  the 
word  is  enclitic,  and  simple  (v)  occurs 
after  a  vowel. 

will  (wi\— wt?l  wl  1).  The  (1)  is 
frequent  after  a  vowel. 

shall  (shsel— shl  shlh).  The  last 
form  is  frequent. 

one  (wan — wsn).  The  degradation 
into  (vn)  is  not  received. 

to  (tuu — tu  iu  te).  Often  extremely 
short.  The  pronunciation  (too)  may  be 
heard  from  old  people  and  Americans 
occasionally.  The  difference  between 
to  too  two  is  well  shewn  in  such  a 
sentence  as :  I  gave  two  things  to  two 
men,  and  he  gave  two,  too,  to  two,  too 
(a'r  geev  tuu*th?:qz  tetmr  men,  tjnmi-- 
g^v  tuu-tuu:  tetuu'tuu:). 

be  (bii— bi  hi  DB).  The  last  form  is 
careless. 

there  (dhee'  —  dhs),  before  vowels 
(dhee'r  dher  dher). 

a  (ee'j  —  e  ah  •e).  ' Careful  speakers' 
use  (e)  or  (ah),  but  these  sounds  are 
quite  theoretical;  and  (B)  or  (a)  is  the 
only  usual  sound.  Before  a  vowel  (sen 
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ran).  Before  (H),  beginning  an  unac- 
cented syllable,  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
write  a,  and  I  suppose  to  say  (ee)  or 
(ee'j),  but  I  always  use  an,  and  say  (ge:n) 
with  a  secondary  accent,  not  omitting 
the  following  (H),  but  rather  gaining 
a  fulcrum  for  its  introduction,  as  an 
historical  account,  an  harangue  (se:n- 
Hitstjm'kBl  BkaVnt,  eeinnerse-q). 

my  (rnaV — mi),  in  myself,  my  lord, 
always  (rm),  but  otherwise  (ma'e)  is 
constantly  preserved  pure,  (mi)  is  Irish. 

his  (m'zs,  H«Z — iz),  the  (H)  commonly 
lost  when  enclitic. 

our  (aV,  aVr),  preserved  pure. 

your  (juu',  suu'r — JB,  JBr).  Although 
(JB)  is  not  unfrequent,  it  is  not  recog- 
nized. 

her  (H89  Haar— B  Br).  The  (H)  is 
dropped  constantly  in  he  his  him  her. 

their,  treated  as  there. 

of  (ov — av  BV  B),  the  (B)  is  very 
common  before  consonants.  Several 
old  speakers  still  say  (of). 

would  (wwd— w'd  d),  the  last  after 
vowels. 

should  (shwd— sh'd  sh'd),  the  last  not 
very  unfrequent. 

or  (A  A  AAr  or — A  Ar  B  Br),  the  (r) 
only  before  a  vowel ;  the  (A)  most 
common,  but  (B)  not  unfrequent  before 
a  consonant.  Similarly  for  nor. 

for  (fAA  fAAr  for— fA  fAr  fB  ft?r) 
treated  like  or,  but  (ft?  fer)  are  very 
common. 

that  (dhait— dhBt  dh't).  The  demon- 
strative pronoun  is  always  distinct,  the 
subordinating  conjunction  and  relative 
are  almost  always  obscure,  as  /  know 
that  that  that  that  man  says  is  not  that 
that  that  one  told  me  (amoo'dh't  dhset 
dh'tdhse't  msen  sez  iz-not-dhse't  dh't- 
dhee'twan  too'wldmi). 

on  (on),  preserved  clear. 

do  (duu— du  &u  de),  the  last  not  so 
rare. 


Some  speakers  always  preserve  (wh/tsh) , 
others  always  preserve  (wttsh). 

who  (HUU — HU  HU  u),  but  (u)  is 
rare. 

by  (ba'O,  preserved  pure,  (bi)  is 
hardly  in  use. 

them  (dhem— dhym  dhem),  the  last 
not  thought  'elegant.'  The  (em  Bm) 
forms  are  due  to  the  old  hem,  and  are 
common  enough  even  from  educated 
speakers,  but  usually  disowned. 

me  (mii— mi  mi  TUB),  the  last  is, 
perhaps,  Irish,  common  in  (tuunre 
fronrme  wtdh'nm)  to  me,  from  me,  with 
me,  etc. 

were  (wee',  wee'r,  waa,  wear — we 
WBr). 

with  (wz'dh  With — wt),  generally 
preserved  pure,  (with)  is  heard  from 
older  speakers. 

into  (i'ntu  e'ntuu1 — intu  tnte),  un- 
emphatically  neither  syllable  receives 
force. 

can  (keen — k'n  kn),  the  last  forms 
common. 

cannot  (kse*not,  kaant),  kept  pure. 

from  (from— frem),  often  kept  pure. 

as  (sezs  aez — BZ  z),  (BZ)  common,  (z) 
rare. 

us  (as  -BS),  both  common. 

sir  (saa,  saar — SB),  and  after  yes 
simply  (B),  as  yes  sir  (ja'SB). 

madam  (maB'dBm — ma3m  mem  mini 
mam  mem  m'm  m).  After  yes  and  no 
the  syllable  used  by  servant  girls  is  (or 
was,  for  the  use  is  declining)  hard  to 
seize.  No  ma'am  is  not  at  all  (noo'^m), 
but  nearer  (nom^m),  the  first  (m) 
being  short,  and  the  second  intro- 
duced by  a  kind  of  internal  decrease 
of  force,  which  is  scarcely  well  repre- 
sented by  a  slur,  but  I  have  no  sign  for 
it,  and  so  to  indicate  the  dissyllabic 
character  I  write  helplessly  (nom'm, 
je'sm'm).  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
uttering  the  sound  except  enclitically. 


which  (wlu'tsh  w/tsh — wh'tsh  ws'tsh). 

Numerous  other  peculiarities  of  modern  pronunciation  would 
require  careful  consideration  in  a  full  treatise,  which  must  he  passed 
over  at  present.  The  following  comparison  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell's 
'  careful '  system  of  unaccented  vowels  and  my  own  '  colloquial ' 
pronunciation  will  serve  to  show  perhaps  the  extreme  limits  of 
*  educated '  pronunciation.  Mr.  Bell  has  divided  his  words  in  the 
usual  way,  forming  an  isolated  or  pada  text.  I  have  grouped  mine 
as  much  as  possible  into  those  divisions  which  the  native  speaker 
naturally  adopts,  and  which  invariably  so  much  puzzle  the  foreigner 
who  has  learned  only  from  hooks.  This  grouping  gives  therefore 
a  combined  or  sanhitd  text.  Mr.  Bell's  specimen  is  taken  from 
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pp.  13  and  14  of  his  'English  Visible  Speech'  (no  date,  but  sub- 
sequent to  his  larger  work,  which  was  published  in  1867),  as  con- 
taining his  latest  views.  In  transliterating  his  symbols  I  retain  (JL) 
for  his  'point-glide,'  or  glide  from  the  vowel  to  his  untrilled  (r0), 
see  (1098,  be).  In  diphthongs  Mr.  Bell's  'glides'  are  represented 
by  (i,  u)  connected  with  a  vowel  bearing  an  acute  accent,  as  (ai,  iu). 
Mr.  Bell's  aspirate  is  represented  by  (nh),  see  (1133,  b').  It  should 
be  remembered  that  (£),  g;)  are  the  capitals  of  (^,  o),  and  (:A,  :E) 
of  (A,  E)  ;  that  (•)  is  the  primary  and  (:)  the  secondary  accent,  both 
written  immediately  after  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable ;  and 
that  in  connected  writing,  marks  of  accent  are  not  distinguished 
from  marks  of  emphasis.  In  unconnected  writing,  like  Mr.  Bell's, 
(•)  prefixed  marks  emphasis.  Mr.  Bell  does  not  write  the  accent 
when  it  falls  on  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  and  he  writes  it  in  other 
cases  before  the  initial  consonant  of  the  accented  syllable,  according 
to  his  own  syllabic  theory;  but  in  this  transliteration  the  usual  palaeo- 
type  customs  are  of  course  followed.  Mr.  Bell  has  not  always  been 
very  careful,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  marking  quantities,  but  his  quan- 
tities are  here  carefully  reproduced.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  the  usual  spelling,  as  most  of  the  sentences  are  very  familiar. 

MELVILLE  BELL.  ALEX.  J.  ELLIS. 

Mtsel4i*ntV8  SE'nhtenhsyz,     M«:s^l^^'nj8s     Se*ntensez, 

_L  r  o*  VB  j  D  z,    etsE't'Bran.  Jrro'vJbz,    etse*ti2ri3. 

Ah  laidzh  de'*r0«'-f(&rm.  £)laa'dxzh  dee''r«faa:m. 

Ah  fai' -r^'-tEmhpBid  fE'lo.  n&TTtte:mp9d  feio. 

Whot  ah  fiw'T0ei3s  tE-mhpest.  "Who'te  f/ww'-ms  te-mpest'. 

Ah  wai'*r0«-Hhe'j[d  tE'r0rej. 
Ah  r0i'-r0i'q  sts'bohm  do*qhk«. 
Ah  glo'*r0fB8  Hh&rvest-taim. 
Na-mbi3.iz  ahnd  o-bdzhekts. 
Ah  na'mb^i  ohv  prktshwhiz. 

Ko'inz  weits  ahnd  mE'zhwhiz. 
Dhes  iz  ahn  ii'ze  bwk  tu  r0iid. 
Pliiz  ddunht  biit  dhy  dog. 
Ah  pr0yti  Irtll  gdu'ld-fmhtsh. 
Dhy  njuu  nhau'zyz  ohv  pai'ly- 

menht. 

Ah  psek  ohv  plee'iq  k^jdz. 
Ah  kae'p/tahl  kaind  ohv  wA'tsh- 

dog. 
Ah   VETO«   p^ktiuhr0E'sk    duld 

nhaus. 
WhAt  ah  mahgnrf/senht  piis  ohv 

waik. 
O'uld    pr0o-vBibz    ahnd  waiz 


bran  do-qk«. 
aa'vystta'^rm. 
o-bd^zheks. 
prkt^sh^zs 
(prkt/w'z,  prktjhw'zs). 


Dhrstz  'Bnii-ze  bwk  terii'd. 
Pliii'zdo'^nt  bii't  dh/do-g. 
^)  prrtil/:t'l  goo'^idf^:ntxsh. 
Dhmmu:  HaVzez    •evpaai'/mynt. 


wo'tvshdo:g. 
wld  sa'ws. 


waok. 


maagnrf/s^nt  pii' 


pro-vebzs, 


ths'qhk  bifoj'  ju  spiik. 
Liist  sEd  suu'nest  mE'nded. 


thtqk',  b/foo'-ju  spiik'. 
Lii-st'  sed,  suu'nyst'  me'ndi/d. 
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MELVILLE  BELL.  ALEX.  J.  ELLIS. 

Fii   God,   o-ntM  dhy  K/q,  ahnd  Fn'    God,    o:n^dhi3krq, 

duu  dhset  dhaht  iz  r0ait.  dhae-tdhi3t«z  -raYt. 

Ma3n  pr0opdu'zyz,  bat  God  (bs-  *Maen  prupoo'zyzs,  b'tGo'd  drs- 

pdu'z«/z.  poo:zyz. 

Faast  baind,  faast  -faind.  Faast  'baYnd',  faast 
Weist  noht,  WAnht  noht. 
L&V  ahnd  *lEt  bv. 


Lrv, 


wo'ntnot. 
t'  bV. 


Ah 


wa.rkmahn  kwoT0elz 


w^dh- 


e'ztuu  Izs. 


w/dh  Hh^'z  tuulz. 

Fr0Endz  m  niid  ai  fr0Endz  mdii'd.     Fre:nz?nnii'd  a'frernzindii'd. 
A'i'dll  juuth  me'iks  nii'd*  eidzh. 
Ah  blaidh  nhait  me'iks  ah  bluu'- 
feis. 

ah  SHIAA!  f«'sh  dhahn  ahn 
*  d'/sh. 
Baoidz  ohv  ah  fE'dh^i  flok  tu- 


rtei  bi  ahldu'n  dhahn  m  basd  Be'tej^looin   dh^nmbae'd    ka'm- 

ka*mhpahn«i.  p^m. 

kaanht  bi  kiiad  mast  bi  "Whot    kaa'ntW  k^ww'd    masbn* 
endiwj'd. 


Bi  sldu  in  pr0o'm«s,  bat  kwa'k  tu 


tepro-m/s,  b'tk^rk  ts- 


sEnhs    gr0duz    in    AA!     Ko:m^nse'ns  groo'wzin 

ka'nhtiyz.  tr^'zs. 

Tshii'fwhlnes  ahnd  gwdnei'tiwhj      T  xslm'  'felnes 

aj    dhy     o-rnahmenhts     ohv 

vaDJ'tiw.  (vaa't/u). 

Konsii'1/q  fAAlhts  iz  bat  83'de'q      Konsii'bq  fiAlts  fzb't  83'd«'qte 

tu  dhem.  dhym. 

Kohmaa-nd   JwisE'lf  if  ju   wwd 

kohmaa-nd 
PaDJS^vi'  T0ahnhs 

di'f»kalhtiz. 


jw'se'lf,      Vfiruwwd 
(rfjwd)  k^maa'nd  a-dh^zs. 
AA!     Paa:s«v«V'*rBns  koqk^z  'AA!  di'fi- 


Dai'yt  kiwiz  nioj  dhahn  do'ktoh-      'Da'r^t  kiuu'z  moo'*dh'Bn  do'k- 

r/q.  timq. 

Dizaoj'v     s^ksE-s     if    ju     wwd     D/zaa'vsakse's*fjuwwdk^maa'nd- 


kohmaa'nd  it. 


it. 


Dst   iz    dhy   wajst  kaind    ohv     De'tzzdh*  waa'st*  kaV'ndw 


Duu   whAt  Jw  AAt,  kam   whAt     Duu -whot.ru  'AAt,   (duu'wot^shu 


me. 


aj  liivz,  diidz  ai  fr0uut. 


Duu     dzha'sto's,      lav      maoj-s?',      Duud 
t*.  tis 


AAt   kam 

liivzs,  'dirdzsi3  fruut. 


s,  lavmaa's?,  pra3'k- 

',  (jmnt'lftt). 

Dogz  dhaht  b^jk  mdust  bait  liist.      Dogz  dhratbaa'k  -moost,  ba'/t  liist. 
li'vA    kohmiun^kei'sh^nz    koh-      Irvl  kBmmu:mk^'sh'nz 

gwd  mae-n^z. 
mt*  ve's^lz 
sa'wnd. 


r0a  pt  gzdd  m 
:E*mht*  VE'selz  meik  dh#  gre'itest 
saund. 
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MELVILLE  BELL. 
Egzaa'mhpll  tirtshyz  mdi  dhahn 

pr0ii-sept. 
EndE'vej  fohi   dhy   bEst,    ahnd 

pr0ovai'd  ahga'nhst  dhy  waast. 
:EVr0ibohdiz   brznes   iz   noir- 

bohdiz  bi'znes. 
Dhy   br0artest   lait   kaasts   dhy 

darkest  shaB'do. 
Dhy  f  ij  ohv  God  iz  dhy  bigrn- 

iq  ohv  wi'zdBm. 
:AAl  axrthli  tr0E'zhwhiz  ai  vein 

ahnd  flirtiq. 
Gwd  waidz  kost  na'thiq  bat  ai 

wa.ith  matsh. 
Hhii  dhaht  gfveth  tu  dhy  pwi 

lE-ndeth  tu  dhy  Lojd. 
Hhii  darbllz  nhez  gift  nhw  givz 

tn  taim. 
Hhii  nhw  so'uz  br0ee'mbllz  mast 

not  gdu  "bej-fwt. 
Hhdup  loq  difeoj'd  mei'keth  dhy 

nhait  s/k. 
Hhii    nhw   wAnhts    kohntE'nht 

kae'noht  faind  ahn  ii'zi  tshej. 
Hhii  dhaht  nduz  nh^mse'lf  -bEst, 

«stii*mz  nhemse  If  'Hist. 
:  Hhdup  iz  gr0iifs  bsst  miuirzfc'k. 
If  wi   du    noht    sisbdiuir    aui 

pae'sh'enz  dhe'i  wil  SBbdimr  *as. 
In  juuth  ahnd  str0Eqhth  th/qhk 

ohv  e'idzh  ahnd  wii'knes. 
It  iz  nE'VBJ  tuu  leit  tu  mEnd. 
If  Ju  we'sh  ah  th«q  dan,   'gdu  ; 

if  not,  sEnd. 

o-fnn 


pr0uuv  si'T^s  i'ndzhwhr0«z. 
Kiip  noht  noi  ka'vyt  whAt  iz  noht 

jwr0  dun. 

Lai'iq  iz  dhy  vais  ohv  ah  sleiv. 
Laoon  tu  liv  eez  ju  wwd  wish  tu 

dai. 
ME'dll  noht  widh  dhset  whitsh 

kohnsaoj-nz  ju  not. 
Meik  noht  ah  dzhsst  aht  ahn'- 

adh^rz  infooj'mitiz. 
Matsh  iz  ekspE'kted  whei  matsh 

iz  gi'vnn. 
ME-ni  ah  tr0uu  waid  iz  spdu'kyn 

in  dzhEst. 


ALEX.  J.  ELLIS. 
Egzaa-mp'l  tii't,shez  moo'-dh^n 

prii-sept. 
Ende-vB  fedh^be'st,  'on  pr^va'i'd 

•ege'nst'  dh^waa'st'. 
E'vribadiz  bi'znys  iz  noo  badiz 

bi-znys. 
Dh^bra'i'tyst  la'it  kaa'stsdh^ 

daa'kyst*  shse'do. 
Dhifii'  :  re  vGo  *d  i:  zdhibigr  niqev 


:AAl  aa'thli  tre'zh^zs  •ev^'n  isn- 

flii-tiq. 

Gwd  woodz  kAAst  na'thiq  bate- 
matxsh. 
gi'vith  tedhi3pww'*% 

le-ndith  tedhaLAA'd. 
•Hii  da'b'lzs  nizgrft  sugi'vz 

inta'im. 
Hii'Hu  sooz  brae-mblzs 

goo'w  bee'^Mt'. 
~E.oo  *p-lo  :  qdif  aa  •  d 

saat  sik'. 
Hii-Hu  wonts  k^nte*nt,  ksen^t- 

fa'i'nd  'enii'zi  t^shee'. 
Hii'dh^t  noowz  nimse'lf  'best', 

estii'mzs  nimseif  'liist*. 
Hoo'piz  griifs  best'  miuu'zik*. 
/fwiduu-not    sabdiuu'    aVpse0- 

sh^nzs  'dh(9^'j  •  wilsabdiuu  '0s. 
/njuu'th     Bnstre-qth     thrqk'ev 

<3«'jdxzh  miwirknys. 
/tizne've  *tuu  lee'jt  teme'nd. 
/fjuwi'sh    Bthrq    dan,    'goo'w  ; 

ifno-t,  'send. 
D.zho'kiulB   slaa*nd^zs   oo'f'n 

pruuv  sii'  T^'as  i-nd,zhOTiz. 
Kii-pnot  nAka'vet  whotizno't 


La'ii-^-^iq  izdh-Bva'i' 

Laan  teli'v  'ezjuwwdwi'sh  teda'ii. 

Me'd'lnot  widhdhaB't  wh/t^sh 
k^nsaa-nz  ju  -not. 

d.zhest  -etena'dht^z 
infaa'mitizs. 

a't^shiz   ekspe'ktyd   whe'- 
ma'tshiz  gi'v'n. 

truu  waa'diz  spoo'k'nin 
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MELVILLE  BELL. 

Misfoki-ti6nz    ai  dhy  drszplm 
ohv 


ALEX.  J.  ELLIS. 
^shBnzs  (im'sfAA'tmunzs) 
a'  :  c&fdr  s«'plin    L 


Nsrtluq     du'VBikamz     pse  'siren 
mox  dhahn  sarlenhs. 

's/t*  iz   dhy  ma:'dlrGr0  oliv 
invB'nhshwi. 


niii 


ooiv^ko  mzs  pae'slren 
moo'*dlren  sa'rtyns. 

t*  tzdlTBma  'direr  «vmve*n- 
slren. 


COMPARISON  OF  MELVILLE  BELL'S  AND  ALEX.  J.  ELLIS'S  PRONUNCIATIONS. 

The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  has  been  already  given 
in  Anglo-Saxon  p.  534,  Icelandic  p.  550,  Gothic  p.  561,  and 
"Wycliffite  English  p.  740,  is  now  annexed  for  comparison,  as 
transcribed  from  Mr.  M.  Bell's  English  Visible  Speech,  p.  10,  and 
as  rendered  by  myself.  Mr.  Bell's  is  intended  to  represent  a  model 
pronunciation,  and  although  the  words  are  disjunct,  they  are  meant 
to  be  read  together,  and  the  unemphatic  monosyllables  are  treated  by 
him  accordingly,  as  (ah  nhahd  ahnd),  which,  under  the  emphasis,  he 
would  write  (e'i  nheed  a3nd).  My  pronunciation  is  such  as  I  should 
employ  naturally  if  I  had  to  read  the  passage  to  a  large  audience. 
The  words  connected  in  speech  are  connected  by  hyphens,  instead  of 
being  run  together  as  before,  and  the  force  is  pointed  out  in  each 
group.  Mr.  Bell  had  used  hyphens  to  separate  the  syllables,  but 
these  are  omitted  in  order  not  to  employ  hyphens  in  different  senses  in 
the  two  versions.  Accent  and  emphasis  are  written  as  before,  see 
p.  1168.  Mr.  Bell's  glides  are  indicated  by  (ai  au  i)  as  before,  and 
his  untrilled  (r0)  is  thus  marked. 
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11.  Ah  saortyn  maen  nhahd 
tuu  sanz  : 

12.  ahnd    dhy  Jarq'g8r0   ohv 
dhem    sEd    tu    nhe'z 
Ftfflrdlre.1,  gtv  im  dhy 

ohv  gwdz  dhaht  fAA'leth  tu  mi. 
JEnd  nhi  cUvarded  sortw  dhem 
nluz  b"-v«q. 

13.  .2End  not  niE-m  de'iz  aah-f- 
ter,  dhy  jn'qgui   san   gae'dlraid 
AA!  twgE-dhBj,    ahnd  twk  nh&z 
dzhau'nt  fnhtw  ah  fai  ka-nhtr0e, 
ahnd   dhei  we'is'ted  nh«z  ssc'b- 
stahnhs  w«dh  r0ai"Btes  lrv«q. 

14.  JEnd,   when  nhi   nhahd 
spEnht    *AAl,    dher0  ahrdu'z   ah 
mai-t*    fee -mm   m  dhaet  laend; 
ahnd  shi  bigae*n  tu  bi  m  WAnht. 


ALEX.  J.  ELLIS. 

11.  ^-saa'tyn  masn 
sonz  : 

12.  ^n-dh^-ja-qgur-'Bv  dhym 
sed  tw-i'z-faa-dhB,  Paa'dh^,  gev- 
me-dhB  poo'^sh^n-^v-'gwdz  dh^t- 
fAAieth     tw-mii*.       .^Ind     ni- 
deva'rded  a'ntu-dhem  raz-LrWq. 

13.  ^nd-no't  me'rn*  deez  aa'fte, 

ge     son     gaB'dh^d    AA! 


im-dhee' 

sa-bstens      w«dh- 
ra'f  Etos  lrv«q. 

14.   ^)n-whe'n      m-^d-spe'nt 
•AA!,  dh^r-Broo'z  ^-moi't«  fae*m«n 
m-dhse-t     laend,      'en- 
tw-bi-m-wo'nt. 
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15.  Ahnd   Hhi   wsnht   ahnd 
dzho'ind  nhmise'lf  tu  ah  si'tizen 
ohv  dhaet  kanh'tr0«,   ahnd   Hhi 
SEnht  nh/rn  rnhtw  shtz  f  iildz  tu 
f  iid  swain. 

16.  Ahnd     *jahii    wud    fein 
nhahv  f/ld  nh«z  bE'l*  w«'dh  dhy 
nhasks  dhaht  dhy  swain  did  iit  : 
ahnd    no'u     ma3n    ge'iv    anh'tw 


17.  _2End,  when  Hhi  keim  tu 
nh/mseif,  Hhi  sEd,  Hhau  mE'm 
nhaiid  saoi'vahnhts  ohv  mi 
ftm-dhBiz  nhsev  hr0Ed  inaf'  ahnd 
tu  spei,  ahnd  ai  pET/sh  w«dh 


18.  A'i  wil  ahrcai-z  ahnd  gdu 
tu  mi  ftfflrdlrai,  aand  w«l  se'i 
a'nhtw  nh/m,  Fa«*dhBr,  ai  nhahv 
smd  ahgE-nhst  nhE  vnn,  send 
bifoj'  dhii, 

1  9  .  ahnd  a3m  ndu  mo  i  wa  i  •  dh« 
tu  hi  kAAld  dhai  san  :  me'ik  m^' 
ahz  warn  ohv  dhai  nhaiid 
saoi'vahnhts. 

20.  JEnd  Hhi  ahr0dirz,  ahnd 
keim  tu  sh/z  fa«'dht?J.  Bat, 
when  nhi  WAZ  JEt  ah  gr0^it  we'i 
•of,  nh/z  ffl^'dh^r  SAA  nhmi,  ahnd 
nha3d  kohmp83'shT?n,  ahnd  r0a3n, 
ahnd  fsl  ohn  nh»z  nsk,  ahnd 


21.  Ahnd  dhy  san  SEd  a- 

W'dlmi,  ai  nhahv  smd, 
ahgE-nhst  nhE-vnn,  aend  in  -dhai 
sait,  ahnd  asm  n<5u  moi  'waj'dh^' 
tu  bi  kAAld  dhai  san. 

22.  Bat  dhy  fo^'dh^i  SEd  tu 
H!MZ  saoi'vahnhts,  Bre'q  foith  dhy 
bEst  rdub,  ahnd  pwt  it  on  nh/m  ; 
a3nd  put  ah  r0«q  ohn  nh«'z  nhaend, 
ahnd  shunz  ohn  nh/z  fiit. 

23.  Ahnd  bn'q  nhrdh^i  d% 
faa-ted  kaaf,  ahnd  k«l  it,   ahnd 
1st  as  iit  ahnd  bi  me'n. 

24.  POJ  dh/s  mai  san  woz  dEd, 
ahnd  iz  ahlai'v  ahgE'n;  nhi  woz 
lostf,  ahnd  *z  faund.     Ahnd  dhe 
biga3  n  tw  bi  mETt. 


ALEX.  J.  ELLIS. 
15.    ^n-e-we-nt    'en-dzho'rnd 
H/mseif   tu-B-srt«'zBn  iev-dha3't 
ka'ntr/,    'Bn-e-se'nt-em.    rntu-«z- 
f  iildz  tw-fii'd  swaYn. 


16.  ^n-t-wwd-fwn  •Bv-frld«'z- 
be'b'  wz'dh-dhe-Ha-sks  dh^t-dh^- 
swarn  d?'d-ii't:Bn-noo'-ma3n  g^'v- 


1  7  .  ^n-when-i-k^'m  tn-im  self, 
nrsed,  Haume'nma'^'d  saa-v^nts 
"Bv-m^-faa'dhBz  ^v-bre'd-maf  •en- 
tw-spee'*,  Bn-a'r  pe'resh  w/dh- 


18.  g['r-wil 
mi-faa'dhur,  •e 
nrrn, 


Vz  'Bn-goo*  tu- 
^'j  •  antu- 
a'e'-^v-srnd 


19.  'Bn-Bm-noo*  moo' 
tu  bi  kAAld  dha'e-sa'n  : 


20. 


tu- 


'j't  wee  *oof,  mz-fati'dkv 
sAA-H«m,  'Bn-naB'd  k^mpuesh^  n, 
•en-rae-n,  •Bn-fe'l  on-^z-ne•k,  ^n- 
krst  mm. 

21  .  ^n-dh^-san  sed  antu-Hrm, 
Faa-dhBr,  a'i-Bv-srnd  'Bge'nst 
ne'v'n,  'Bn-m-dha'r  sa'/t,  •Bn-Bm- 
noo'  moo'  waa'dlu  tw-bi-kAA'ld 
dha'«'-san. 

22.  Bat-dhB-faa-dhB  sed  tu-ez- 
saa'VBnts,  Bn'q  foo'th  dhB-be-st 
roob,    •Bn-pwt-et-o'n-H/m,    «n-pwt 
'B-rrq  on-iz-na3'nd;  im-slmirz  on- 
«z-fii't. 

23.  ^n-brrq  nrdhra  dhB-faB*t- 
ed  kaaf,  -en-krl-ft,  im-le-t-Bs  iit 
wa-b^-me'i*. 

24.  FA-dhrs   maV-san   WBZ- 
ded,  -Bn-e'z-^la'rv  -Bge-n,  nii-wBz- 
loo-st,     ^n-i'z-fa'wnd.        ^n-dhi?- 
bigae-n  tw-bi-me  li. 
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25.  Nau  nhiz  E'lctei  san  woz 

in  dhy  fiild,  ahnd,  aez  nhi  keim 

ahnd  dr0uu  nai  tu  dh;y  shaus, 

nhi     nhaoid     miuirzik     ahnd 


26.  ^End  nhi  kAAld  wan  ohv 
dhy    saoj'vahnhts,    ahnd    aaskt 
whot  dhiiz  thiqz  mEnht. 

27.  Ahnd    shi    ssd    a-nhtw 
Hhim,  Dhai  br0a-dlrer0  iz  kam  ; 
ahnd  dhai  faardhBi  nhahz  kild 
dhy   fae'ted   kaaf,   bikAA'z    nhi 
jiahth  r0isii'vd  Hhim  self  ahnd 
saund. 

28.  Ahnd  nhi  woz   8e-qgr0i, 
ahnd  wwd  noht  gdu  in  :  dhooa:-- 
fohi  keim   nhiz   f«a*dhBr0   aut, 
ahnd  entr0irted  nhi'm. 

29.  Ahnd   shii,    aa'nhsi3r0iq, 
sEd  tu  sh^'z  faa-'dkBij  Ldu,  dhiiz 
ma*ni    jiiiz   dw    ai    saoiv    dhi, 
nii-dh^j  trahnhsgr0E-st  ai  aht  E'ni 
taim     dhai      kohmaa'ndmenht  : 
ahnd  jEt   dhdu  nE'v^i   ge'i'vest 
mii  ah  *kid,  dhaht  ai  mait  me'ik 
mBT0i  wtdh  mi  fr0Endz  : 

30.  hat   ahz   suun   ahz  dh/s 
dhai     san    woz     kam,    whitsh 
Ehahth    divaui'd     dhai    li'viq 
widh.  h&rlets,  dhau  nhahst  kild 
fohj  Hhim  dhy  fee  'ted  'kaaf. 

3  1  .  Ahnd  shi  SEd  a'nhtw  nhim 
San,  dhau  ait  E*vi3i  widh  mi, 
ahnd  *AA!  dhaht  ai  nha3v  iz 
dhain. 

32.  It  woz  miit  dhaht  wi  shwd 
me'ik  mET0i,  ahnd  he  glaad: 
fohi  dhis  dhai  br0a*dhBi  woz  dEd, 
ahnd  iz  ahlai-v  ahgE-n,  a3nd  woz 
lost  ahnd  iz  faund. 


ALEX.  J.  ELLIS. 
25.  Na'w-iz  e 
dh-B-fii'ld,    a3nd 
druu  na'i  tw-dhB 
miuu'zik 


26. 


san  w^z-n 
i-k^-m   •en 


-en-aa'skt  whAt  dhiiz 
thi'qz  ment. 

27.  ftn-i-se-d-an-tu-Him, 
Dha'i  bra'dh^r  iz-ka*m,  im-dhaY- 
faa-dh^r  Bz-kild  dh^-fae'ted  kaaf, 
btkAA'z-i  Hseth  risii'vd  nim  seef 
'en-sa'wnd. 


28.  ^n-i-wBz  89-qgri, 

-not  goo  *in  :  dhee'  *f  A  k<?(?m  niz- 
faa-dh^r  a'wt,  ^n-entrii'tid-Him. 

29.  ^n-'nii,  aa'ns^riq,  sed  tu- 
iz-faa'dhB,    LooV,     dhiiz-me'ni 
jii'z     dw-a'i-saa'v-dhi,    na'rdh^ 
traensgre-'st  ai  Bt-e'ni  ta'im  dha'i- 
k'Bmaa'ndmynt  ;     'Bn-je't    dha'w 
ne've  g^'vyst  *m.ii  B-'kid,  dh^t 
a'i-ma'it-m^k-me'ri      widh-mi- 
fre'ndz  : 

30.  bat  T3Z-suun-i3ztlhes  dha'/- 
sa-n      wez-ka'm,      whitsh-'Bth- 
diva'w'-d       dlia'i-li'viq      widh- 
•naaiBts,  dhaV-Bst  kild  £A  -nim 
dhB-fa3*ted  *kaaf. 

31.  ^n-i-se'd-antu-ni-m,  San, 
dha'w-'t   •e*v'B-w?'dh-im,   -en-'AAl 
dh^t-a'i-Hae'v-iz-dha'i  n. 

32.  Jt-w^z-miit  dh^t-wi-sh^d- 
m^k-me'ri  -Bn-bi-glas-d,  fA-dhi-s 
dha'i    bra'dh'B    wez-de-d,   -Bn-iz 
•elai'v  -Bge'n,  'en-w^z-loo'st  Bn-iz- 
fa'wnd. 


ENGLISH  SPELLING,  PAST  AND  POSSIBLE. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  these  specimens  of  pronunciation 
without  comparing  them  with  orthography,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
remarks  in  Chap.  VI.,  pp.  606-632.  Hence  I  annex  the  same 
passage  in  four  different  practical  orthographies  of  the  xvii  th  and 
xix  th  centuries. 
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First,  after  "Barker's  Bible,"  1611,  the  date  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  shewing  the  orthography  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the 
English  public. 

The   full   title   of  this   edition  is  :  moft  Excellent  |  Maieftie.  |  ANNO  DOM. 

<T  |  The  |  HOLY  |  BIBLE,  |  Con-  1611.  |  Cum  Priuilegio. 
teymng  the  Old  Tefta-  |  ment,  and  the          Large  folio,  for  placing  on  reading 

New :  |      IT  Newly  tran/lated  out  of  \  desks    in    churches.     Text    in  hlack 

the  Originall  Tongues  :  and  with  |  the  letter ;    Chapter   headings   in    Roman 

former   Tranflations   diligently  |  com-  type.    Supplied  words  (now  usually  put 

pared   and  reuised,  by  his  |  Maiefties  in   Italics)   not  distinguished.     Press- 

Speciall  Com-  |  mandement.  |    IF  Ap-  mark   at    British  Museum    (on    llth 

pointed    to    be   read    in    Churches.   \  October,  1873,  the  date  is  mentioned, 

If  IMPRINTED    |    at    London    by  as  alterations  occasionally  occur  in  these 

Robert  \  Barker,  Printer  to  the  |  Kings  press-marks)  1276,  l,  ^ 

Secondly,  in  "Glossic,"  the  improved  form  of  Glossotype  (given 
on  pp.  15,  614),  which  I  presented  to  the  Philological  Society  on 
20  May,  1870,  or  about  a  year  after  Chap.  VI.  was  in  type.  This 
paper  on  " Glossic"  is  printed  in  the  Philological  Transactions  for 
1870,  pp.  89-118,  entirely  in  the  Glossic  orthography.  It  is  further 
explained  and  extended  on  pp.  xiii-xx  of  the  Notice  prefixed  to 
the  Third  Part  of  the  present  work,  published  13  February,  1871. 
The  principal  object  which  I  had  in  view,  was  the  writing  the 
pronunciation  of  all  English  dialects  approximative^  by  one 
system  of  spelling  founded  upon  ordinary  usages,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  will  possibly  be  extensively  employed  by  the  English 
Dialect  Society,  which  the  Eev.  W.  "W.  Skeat  started  in  May, 
1873.  What  is  required  for  this  purpose  is  more  fully  considered 
in  §  2,  No.  5,  and  is  exemplified  in  §  2,  No.  10.  Glossic  was 
further  explained  before  the  College  of  Preceptors  (see  Educational 
Times  for  May,  1870),  and  the  Society  of  Arts  (see  their  Journal 
for  22  April,  1870),  as  a  system  by  which  instruction  might  be 
advantageously  given  in  teaching  children  to  read,  and  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  "  spelling  difficulty,"  because  writing  according  to 
this  system,  whatever  the  pronunciation  indicated,  would  be  per- 
fectly legible,  without  previous  instruction,  to  all  who  could  read 
in  our  ordinary  orthography.  This,  together  with  completeness 
and  typographical  facility,  was  the  aim  of  the  alterations  intro- 
duced subsequently  to  the  printing  of  Chap.  VI. 

As  at  present  presented,  there  are  short  oo  in  wood,  ou  in  wowld,  o  in 

only  three  glossic  groups  of  letters,  uo,  woman,  and  u  in  p^t,  as  suggesting  all 

dh,  zh,    with  which   a  reader  is   not  the  four  form's,  oo,  ou,  o,  u,  by  a  combina- 

familiar,  and  of  these  dh,  zh,  have  long  tion,  uo,  which  had  no  other  associations 

been  used  by  writers  on  pronunciation.  in  English.     The  glossic  combinations 

The  first,  uo,  has  been  employed  for  are,  then,  the  Italic  letters  in  : 

b«;t    "bait    baa      caul    coal    cool 
km't    net      gnat     not      nut     fuot  (for  foot] 
htftght    foil     foul       feud  —  yea      way    whey  —  hay 
pea    bee,    toe    doe,    chest    jest,    keep   gape, — 
fie  vie,   thin   dhen  (for  then),  seal  zeal,  rusA  rouz/ie  (for  rouge], — 

ring    /ay,    may    nay    sing — 

"peer   pair  soar   poor,  peerring  pairring  soarring  moorring — 
deter    deterring,    star    starry,    abhor    abhorring. 
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The  spelling  is  not  perfect,  and,  for 
convenience,  combinations  rather  than 
separate  letters  have  definite  sounds. 
Thus  u  in  nut  has  one  sound,  hut  the 
combinations  wo,  ou,  eu,  have  no  trace 
of  this  sound.  Similarly  for  h,  th,  dh, 
sh,  zh,  ch,  the  last  combination  being 
indispensable  in  English.  Also  r  has 
two  senses,  according  as  it  comes  before 
a  vowel  or  not,  and  when  it  follows  ee, 
ai,  oa,  oo,  it  forms  the  diphthongs  in 
peer  pair  soar  poor,  and  hence  must  be 
doubled  in  peerring  pairring  scarring 
moorring,  the  first  r  forming  part  of  the 
combination,  and  the  second  the  trill,  = 
(pwf  -nq  pee'  'nq  soo'  -rz'q  putt'  *riq) .  The 
(j)  sounds,  as  (aa,  B)  with  permissible 
(r)  following,  are  uniformly  written  ert 
when  not  before  a  vowel,  the  r  being 
then  untrilled  ;  but  as  er  before  a  vowel 
would  trill  the  r,  it  is  necessary  to  write 
err  in  this  case,  thus  mng  =  (e'n'q),  but 
deterring  =  (dftee'riq).  In  the  case  of  ar, 
or,  I  used  aar,  aur,  in  the  papers  cited, 
but  I  believe  it  more  consonant  with 
usual  habits  to  employ  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  combinational  use,  and  to  write 
st#r  st«m  abhor  abhorring  =  (staa 
staa-n'  sebnAA*  sebHAA'n'q).  This, 
however,  has  again  the  very  serious 
disadvantage  of  employing  two  signs 
ar  act,',  or  or  au',  for  the  same  sound 
(aa)  or  (AA).  The  whole  use  of 
r,  in  any  practical  system  of  spell- 
ing, must  be  a  system  of  compro- 
mises. "When  the  trilled  r  has  to  be 
especially  noted  in  unusual  places,  as  in 
Scotch  or  provincial  pronunciation,  r' 
must  be  employed,  and  this  sign  may 
be  of  course  always  used.  The  un- 
trilled r  should  never  be  used  where  it 
may  not  be  followed  by  a  trilled  r.  If 
we  write  soar,  it  is  implied  that 
either  (soo')  or  (soo'r)  may  be  said. 
Hence  it  may  not  be  used  for  the  pro- 
vincial sound  of  (soo')  or  (SOB)  =  so. 
The  obscure  unaccented  or  unemphatic 
syllables  present  another  difficulty.  As 
all  the  («,  aa)  sounds,  where  (er,  aar) 
may  be  sounded,  are  sunk  into  er,  I 
think  it  best  to  sink  all  the  (iel,  •em, 
•en)  sounds  into  el,  em,  en.  But  those 
(•e)  sounds  where  (r)  may  not  be 
sounded,  I  write  a  at  present,  though  u 
would  be  perhaps  better,  if  it  did  not 
unfortunately  suggest  (iu) .  Hence  the 
provincial  (soo',  SOB)  may  be  written 
soa-a,  soa-u,  or,  without  a  hyphen,  soaa, 
soau,  on  the  principle  that  when  several 
letters  come  together  which  might  be 
read  as  different  groups,  the  two  first 


must  be  read  together,  and  not  the  two 
last;  thus  soaa=soa-a,  and  not  so-aa. 
Or,  as  is  best,  soah',  the  h'  indicating 
this  sound  when  forming  a  diphthong 
with  the  preceding  letter.  This  K 
replacing  (')  forms  a  very  important 
sign  in  dialectal  glossic,  and  it  ought 
really  to  replace  untrilled  r  in  or- 
dinary glossic  spelling.  But  at  present 
habits  are  too  fixed  for  such  an  in- 
novation. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to 
mark  accent  and  emphasis  in  every 
word.  Hence  I  use,  (•)  for  accent, 
whenever  the  force  does  not  fall  on  the 
first  syllable,  so  that  the  absence  of 
such  mark  indicates  the  stress  on  the 
first  syllable.  This  mark  is  put  after  a 
vowel  when  long,  after  a  diphthong  (and 
hence  after  the  untrilled  r  in  eer\  etc.), 
and  after  the  first  consonant  following 
a  short  vowel.  It  thus  becomes  a  mark 
of  length,  and  may  be  inserted  in  all 
accented  syllables  when  it  is  important 
to  mark  the  length, — as,  in  dialects,  to 
distinguish  the  short  sound  of  aa  in 
kaat'  haad'  =(kat  Had)  and  not  (kaat 
naad),  which  would  be  written  kaa't 
haa-d,  and  are  really  the  sounds  heard 
when  kart  hard  are  written  with  the 
untrilled  r ;  of  course  not  the  sounds 
of  kar't,  har'd,  which  =  (ksert,  nserd). 
In  received  English  the  marking  of 
quantity  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
accented  ee,  ai,  aa,  an,  oa,  oo,  being 
received  as  long,  and  i,  e,  a,  o,  u,  uo,  as 
short;  and  hence  the  omission  of  the 
accent  mark  is  possible.  Similarly, 
when  el,  em,  en,  are  not  obscured,  write 
el',  em',  en*. 

Emphatic  monosyllables  have  (•)  pre- 
ceding, as  -dhat  dhat  -dhat  man  sed,  -too 
too  wun,  ei  'ei  eu.  The  obscure  unem- 
phatic form  has  not  been  given,  except 
in  a,  dhi  for  the  articles.  How  far  the  use 
of  such  changing  forms  is  practicable 
in  writing  cannot  be  determined  at 
present.  Phonetic  spellers  generally 
preserve  the  clear  forms,  just  as  children 
are  taught  to  read  ai  man  and  ai  dog, 
dhee  wuom-an  sau  dhee,  =  (ee  maen  send 
ee  dog,  dhii  wwmse-n  SAA  dhii),  instead  of 
(smee-n  Bnedo'g,  dhewMnven.  sAA'dhe). 
All  these  points  are  niceties  which  the 
rough  usage  of  every-day  life  would 
neglect,  but  which  the  proposer  of  a 
system  of  spelling,  founded  in  any 
degree  on  pronunciation,  has  to  bear  in 
mind.  As  pointed  out  before  (630,  be), 
even  extremely  different  usages  would 
not  impair  legibility. 
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Thirdly,  Mr,  Danby  P.  Fry  has,  at  my  request,  furnished  me  with 
a  transcription  of  the  same  passage  into  that  improved  system  of 
English  spelling  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  paper  in  the  Philo- 
logical Transactions  for  1870,  pp.  17-88,  to  which  I  must  refer  for 
a  detailed  account  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  constructed. 
The  following  abstract  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Fry  in  his  own 
orthography. 


Explanatory  Notes. 
Words  derived  directly  from  Latin, 
Greek,  or  Hebrew,  rightly  follow  dhe 
etymological  spelling.  In  such  words, 
dhe  question  iz  not  az  to  dhe  ortho- 
graphy, but  az  to*dhe  pronunciation. 

Words  borrowed  from  livving  tungs 
cum  into  English  in  dheir  nativ  dress, 
and  continue  to  wear  it  until  dhey  ar 
naturalized. 

In  menny  English  words,  in  which 
dhe  spelling  differs  from  dhe  pronun- 
ciation, dhe  preliminary  question  arizes, 
which  shuld  be  altered, — dhe  spelling 
or  dhe  pronunciation  ?  In  dhe  follow- 
ing specimen  dhis  question  iz  raized 
raadher  dhan  determined.  Dhe  italics 
suggest  it  in  certain  words.  Ought  not 
dhe  correct,  which  iz  stil  dhe  provincial 
pronunciation  to  be  restored  to  such 
words  az  one,  two,  answer,  son  ?  Az  to 
dhe  laast,  compare  dhe  English  widh 
dhe  German  •- 

dhe  son  der  sohn 

dhe  sun  die  sonne. 

Widh  respect  to  aa,  meuny  persons  say 
answer,  dancing,  last,  insted  ov  aans'er, 
daancing,  laast ;  while  dhe  provincial 
pronunciation  ov  faadher  iz  faidher. 

Dhe  digraph  dh  iz  uzed  for  dhe  flat 
sound  ov  thy  az  in  then ;  for  az  th  iz 
to  t,  so  iz  dh  to  d ;  e.g.  tin,  thin  ;  den, 
dhen.  A  new  letter  iz  needed  for  dhe 
sound  ov  ng  in  long  ;  and  dhe  want  ov 
it  necessitates  dhe  clumzy-looking  com- 
bination ngg  for  dhe  sound  herd  in 
longger.  Dhe  smaul  capital  u  denotes 
dhe  short  sound  ov  oo,  az  in  good  (gud) ; 
dhe  long  sound,  az  in  food,  being  ex- 
pressed by  oo. 

Dhe  general  rule  in  English  spelling, 
dhat  a  monosyllabel  shal  not  end  widh 
a  double  (or  dubbel)  consonant,  iz  made 


universal.  Hence,  fel,  nek,  insted  ov 
fell,  neck.  Dhe  letter  v  iz  delt  widh 
like  enny  udher  consonant ;  so  dhat  it 
iz  dubbeled  where  enny  udher  con- 
sonant wuld  be  dubbeled,  and  iz  allowed 
to  end  a  word,  widhout  being  followed 
by  a  servile  or  silent  e;  az  hav, 
hawing;  liv,  livving.  Dhe  rules 
which  ar  followed  in  vowel-spelling 
wil  be  obvious  on  inspection:  dhus, 
for  exampel,  it  wil  be  seen  dhat  a  long 
vowel  iz  denoted  by  a  digraph,  and  a 
short  vowel  by  a  singul  letter,  in  a 
monosyllabel ;  and  dhat  in  an  accented 
syllabel,  where  dhe  vowel  iz  short,  dhe 
following  consonant  iz  dubbeled,  but 
not  where  it  iz  long.  An  aspirate 
digraph  servs  dhe  same  purpose  az  a 
dubbeled  consonant  in  dhis  respect. 
Where,  howevver,  in  dhe  present  spell- 
ing, dhe  servile  e  iz  uzed  to  denote  a 
long  vowel,  dhat  practice  iz  not  altered ; 
az,  arize,  aroze. 

Dhe  flat  consonants  ar  generally  in- 
dicated, not  only  in  dh  for  th  (gadher 
for  gather],  but  in  v  for/  (ov  for  of], 
and  in  z  for  s  (az  for  as ;  iz  for  is]  ; 
but  no  variation  iz  made  in  inflexions, 
so  dhat  *  remains  unaltered  in  words 
like  has,  his,  years. 

Dhe  digraph  gh  iz  retained,  when  it 
iz  not  preceded  by  u,  az  in  might ;  but 
when  it  iz  preceded  by  u  widh  dhe 
sound  ov  /,  gh  iz  omitted,  and  dhe 
present  pronunciation  iz  expressed,  az 
in  enuf.  Generally,  etymological  silent 
consonants  ar  retained  when  dheir 
silence  can  be  determined  by  "rules  ov 
position." 

No  attempt  iz  made  to  denote  accent, 
except  in  dhe  instance  ov  dubbling 
dhe  consonant  after  an  accented  short 
vowel. 


Fourthly,  Mr.  E.  Jones,  whose  efforts  to  improve  our  orthography 
are  mentioned  above  (p.  590,  note  1,  and  p.  591,  note  2),  and  also 
in  my  paper  on  Glossic  (Philol.  Trans,  p.  105,  note  3,  and  text,  p. 
106),  has  been  good  enough  to  transcribe  the  same  passage  in  the 
orthography  which  he  at  present  recommends.  I  gladly  give  in- 
sertion to  the  following  condensed  statement  of  "  principles  ' 
furnished  by  himself. 
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Analogic  Spelling  by  E.  Jones. 

Object.— To  reduce  the  difficulties  of 
spelling  to  a  minimum,,  with  the  least 
possible  deviation  from,  the  current 
orthography. 

Uses. — 1.  Immediate.  To  assist 
children,  ignorant  adults,  and  foreigners, 
in  learning  to  read  books  in  the  present 
spelling ;  and  also  for  writing  purposes 
by  the  same,  concurrently  with  the 
present  system. 

2.  Ultimate.  To  supersede,  gradu- 
ally, as  the  public  may  feel  disposed, 
the  present  spelling. 

Means. — Allow  books  in  the  Revised 
Spelling  to  be  used  in  the  National 
Schools,  which  would  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  being  the  best  means  of 
teaching  reading  to  children,  and  also 
of  familiarising  the  rising  generation 
with  the  appearance  of  the  new  spelling, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Metric 
System  is  now  exhibited  in  the  National 
Schools. 

General  Notes. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  object  of 
spelling,  or  writing,  is  to  express  by 
letters,,  the  sounds  of  words. 

2.  In  order  to  disarm  prejudice,  and 
to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  new 
spelling  to  the  old  in  reading,  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  the  difference  between  the 
one  and  the  other  as  little  as  possible. 

3.  To  do  this  the  following  general 
principle  will  serve  as  a  safe  guide. 

Use  every  letter,  and  combination  of 
letters,  in  their  most  common  poiver  in 
the  present  spelling. 

The  adoption  of  this  rule  settles 
clearly  the  point  as  between  the  retention 
of  'c'  and  'k'  for  the  hard  guttural 
sound.  '  C '  in  its  hard  sound  occurs  about 
twelve  times  as  often  as  'k'  for  the  same 
sound,  and  six  times  as  often  as  'k,'  'q,' 
and  l  x '  together.  In  the  following 
alphabet,  therefore,  '  k,'  4  q,'  and  '  x ' 
are  rejected,  and  'c'  is  called  cay. 

Again,  in  a  still  more  decided  pro- 
portion, the  question  as  to  the  use  of 
the  digraph  "th,"  for  the  hard  or  the 
flat  sound  in  this  and  thin,  is  settled  by 
the  fact  that  uth"  represents  the  flat 
sound  about  twenty  times  as  often  as 
the  sharp  sound.  "Th"  as  in  thin  is 
indicated  by  Italics. 


The  long  ah  as  in  "  alms"  and  u  in 
"  put"  are  the  only  vowels  for  which  no 
provision  is  made  m  the  common  mode 
of  representing  the  vowel-sounds  at 
present.  These  sounds  however  occur 
very  rarely  and  in  very  few  words,  they 
are  marked  respectively  thus  :  alms  = 
amz,  put  =  put. 

The  Alphabet. 

123         4          5      6  •     T 
a,       a,        ai,       au,      b,      c,     ch, 
mat,  alms,  maid,  laud,  bed,  cat,  chip, 

89  10  11  12  13  14  15 
d,  e,  ee,  f,  g,  h,  i,  ie, 
dog,  met,  meet,  fan,  go,  hay,  pin,  pies, 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
j,  1,  m,  n,  ng,  o,  oe,  oi, 
jet,  lad,  mat,  nut,  sing,  not,  foes,  oil, 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
oo,  ou,  p,  r,  s,  sh,  t, 
food,  out,  pen,  run,  sit,  shipr  ten, 

31  32  33  34  35  36 
th,  th,  u,  ue,  u,  v, 
then,  thin,  tun,  hues,  bull,  van, 

37  38  39  40 

w,  y,  z,  zh. 

ward,        yard,       zeal,          vision. 


.  —  At  the  end  of  words  y  un- 
accented =  i,  and  accented  y  =ie.  Also 
at  the  end  of  words  ow=ou  and  aw  =  au. 
This  simple  rule  obviates  the  changing 
of  thousands  of  the  most  common 
words.  The  little  words,  'be,'  'me'; 
*  go,'  '  no,'  etc.,  are  used  for  the  theo- 
retical, «  bee,'  '  mee  '  ;  '  goe,'  '  noe.' 

Pronunciation. 

As  the  pronunciation  varies  consider- 
ably even  among  educated  people,  the 
rule  is  followed  here  of  inclining  to  the 
pronunciation  indicated  by  the  present 
spelling,  and  no  attempt  is  made  at 
extreme  refinements  of  pronunciation. 
The  proportion  of  words  changed  in 
spelling,  in  the  example  given  below,  is 
about  1  in  3,  or  say  30  per  cent. 
Children  might  be  taught  on  this  plan 
to  read  in  a  few  lessons,  and  the  trans- 
ition to  the  present  spelling  would  be 
very  easy. 
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PABABLE  OF  THE  PEODIGAL  SON,  LUKE  xv.  11 — 32. 

GLOSSIC  OETHOGEAPHY. 
11.    A  serten  man  had   -too 


BAEKEE'  s  BIBLE,  1611. 

11.  A  certaine  man  had  two 
fonnes : 

12.  And  the  yonger  of  them 
faid  to  his  father,  Father,  giue 
me  the   portion   of   goods   that 
falleth  to  me.     And  he  diuided 
ynto  them  his  liuing. 

13.  And  not  many  dayes  after, 
the   yonger  fonne   gathered  all 
together,  and  took  his  iourney 
into  a  farre  countrey,  and  there 
wafted  his  subftance  with  riot- 
ous liuing. 

14.  And  when  he  had  fpent 
all,  there  arofe  a  mighty  famine 
in  that  land,  and  he  began  to  be 
in  want. 

15.  And  he  went  and  ioyned 
himfelfe    to   a    citizen   of  that 
countrey,  and  he  fent  him  into 
his  fields  to  feed  fwine. 

16.  And  he  would  faine  haue 
filled  his  belly  with  the  huf  kes 
that  the  fwine  did  eate :  and  no 
man  gaue  vnto  him. 

17.  And  when  hee  came   to 
himfelfe,  hee  faid,   How  many 
hired  feruants    of    my    fathers 
haue  bread  ynough  and  to  fpare, 
and  I  perifh  with  hunger  ? 

18.  I  will  arife  and  goe  to  my 
father,  and  will  fay  vnto  him, 
Father,    I   haue   linned  againft 
heauen  and  before  thee. 

19.  And  am  no  more  worthy 
to  bee  called  thy  fonne  :  make 
me  as  one  of  thy  hired  feruants. 

20.  And  he  arofe  and   came 
to  his  father.      But  when  hee 
was  yet  a  great  way  off,    his 
father  faw  him,  and  had  com- 
paflion,  and  ranne,  and  fell  on 
his  necke,  and  kifled  him. 

21.  And  the  fonne  faid  vnto 
him,    Father,     I     haue    linned 
againft  heauen,  and  in  thy  light, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  fonne. 


sunz: 

12.  And  dhi  yungger  ov  dhem 
sed  too  hiz  faadher,  Faadher,  giv 
mee  dhi  poarshen  ov  guodz  dhat 
fauleth  too  mee.     And  hee  di- 
vei'ded  untoo  dhem  hiz  living. 

13.  And  not  meni  daiz  aafter, 
dhi    yungger   sun   gadherd   aul 
toogedh-er,  and  tuok  hiz  jurni 
intoo   a   far   kuntri,    and   dhair 
waisted  hiz  substans  widh  reiutus 
living. 

14.  And  when  hee  had  spent 
aul,  dhair  aroa-z  a  meiti  famin 
in  'dhat  land,  and  hee  bigan*  too 
bee  in  wont. 

15.  And  hee  went  and  joind 
himse'lf  too  a  sitizen  ov  'dhat 
kuntri,  and  hee  sent  him  intoo 
hiz  feeldz  too  feed  swein. 

16.  And  hee  wuod  fain  hav 
fild  hiz  beli  widh  dhi  husks  dhat 
dhi  swein  did  eet :  and  noa  man 
gaiv  untoo  him. 

17.  And  when  tee  kaim  too 
himseif,  hee  sed,  Hou  meni  heird 
servents    ov  mei  faadherz   hav 
bred  emrf  and  too  spair,  and  ei 
perish  widh  hungger ! 

18.  Ei  wil  arerz,  and  goa  too 
mei  faadher,  and  wil  sai  untoo 
him,  Faadher,  ei  hav  sind  agen'st 
hevn  and  bifoa'r  dhee, 

19.  And  am  noa  moar  werdhi 
too  bee  kauld  dhei  sun :  maik  mee 
az  wun  ov  dhei  heird  servents. 

20.  And  hee  aroa-z  and  kaini 
too  hiz  faadher.     But  when  hee 
woz    yet   a   grait    wai   of,   hiz 
faadher  sau  him,  and  had  kom- 
pa-shun,  and  ran,  and  fel  on  hiz 
nek,  and  kist  him. 

21.  And  dhi   sun  sed  untoo 
him,  Faadher,  ei  hav  sind  age'nst 
hevn,  and  in  dhei  seit,  and  am 
noa  moar  werdhi  too  bee  kauld 
dhei  sun. 
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PARABLE  OF  THE  PBODIGAL 
DANBY  P.  FRY. 

11.  And  he  said,  A  certain 
man  had  two  sons : 

12.  And  dhe  yungger  ov  dhem 
said  to  his  faadher,  Faadher,  giv 
me   dhe  portion  ov   guds   dhat 
fauleth  to  me.     And  he  divided 
unto  dhem  his  livving. 

13.  And  not  menny  days  after 
dhe   yungger  son  gadhered  aul 
togedher,  and  tuk  his  jurny  into 
a  far  cuntry,  and  dhere  waisted 
his  substance  widh  riotous  liv- 
ving. 

14.  And  when  he  had  spent 
aul,  dhere  aroze  a  mighty  fam- 
min  in  dhat  land ;  and  he  began 
to  be  in  want. 

15.  And  he  went  and  joined 
himself  to   a   cittizen   ov   dhat 
cuntry;  and  he  sent  him  into  his 
feelds  to  feed  swine. 

16.  And   he   wuld   fain   hav 
filled  his  belly  widh  dhe  husks 
dhat  dhe  swine  did  eat :  and  no 
man  gave  unto  him. 

17.  And  when    he    came   to 
himself,   he   said,    How  menny 
hired  servants  ov  my  faadher' s 
hav  bred  enuf  and  to  spare,  and 
I  perrish  widh  hungger  ! 

18.  I  wil  arize  and  go  to  my 
faadher,  and  wil  say  unto  him, 
Faadher,   I  hav  sinned  against 
hevven,  and  before  dhee, 

19.  And  am  no  more  wordhy 
to  be  cauled  dhy  son :  make  me 
az  one  ov  dhy  hired  servants. 

20.  And  he  aroze,  and  came  to 
his  faadher.     But  when  he  waz 
yet  a  grait  way  off,  his  faadher 
saw  him,   and  had  compassion, 
and  ran,   and  fel  on  his  nek, 
and  kissed  him. 

2 1 .  And  dhe  son  said  unto  him, 
Faadher,   I   hav  sinned  against 
hevven  and  in  dhy  sight,  and  am 
no   more  wordhy  to   be  cauled 
dhy  son. 


SON,  LUKE  xv.  11 — 32. 
E.  JONES. 

11.  And  he  said,   A  sertain 
man  had  too  sunz  : 

12.  And  the  yunger  ov  them 
said  to  hiz  father,  Father,  giv 
me  the  porshon  ov  goodz  that 
faule^A  to  me.     And  he  divieded 
unto  them  hiz  living. 

13.  And  not  meny  daiz  after 
the    yunger    sun    gatherd    aul 
together,    and   tooc    hiz    jurny 
into    a    far   cuntry,    and  thair 
waisted  hiz  substans  with  rieotus 
living. 

14.  And  when  he  had  spent 
aul,  thair  aroez  a  miety  famin  in 
that  land;  and  he  began  to  be 
in  wont. 

15.  And  he  went  and  joind 
himself    to   a   sitizen    ov    that 
cuntry ;    and  he  sent  him  into 
hiz  feeldz  to  feed  swien. 

16.  And  he  wud  fain  hav  fild 
hiz  bely  with  the  huscs  that  the 
swien  did  eet :  and  no  man  gaiv 
unto  him. 

17.  And  when  he  cairn  to  him- 
self, he  said,  How  meny  hierd 
servants  ov  my  father' z  hav  bred 
enuf  and  to  spair,  and  I  perish 
with  hunger ! 

18.  I  wil  ariez  and  go  to  my 
father,  and  wil  say  unto   him, 
Father,  I  hav  sind  against  heven 
and  befoer  thee, 

19.  And  am  no  moer  wurthy 
to  be  cauld  thy  sun :  maic  me  az 
won  ov  thy  hierd  servants. 

20.  And  he  aroez,  and  cairn 
to  hiz  father.    But  when  he  woz 
yet  a  grait  way  of,  hiz  father 
saw  him,   and  had  compashon, 
and  ran,  and  fel  on  hiz  nee,  and 
cist  him. 

21.  And   the   sun   said  unto 
him,  Father,  I  hav  sind  against 
heven,  and  in  thy  siet,  and  am 
no  moer  wurthy  to  be  cauld  thy 
sun. 
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BARKER'S  BIBLE,  1611. 

22.  But  the  father  faid  to  his 
feruants,  Bring  foorth  the  beft 
robe,  and  put  it  on  him,  and  put 
a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  fhooes  on 
his  feet. 

23.  And    bring    hither    the 
fatted  calfe,  and  kill  it,  and  let 
vs  eate  and  be  merry. 

24.  For   this  my   fonne   was 
dead,  and  is   aliue  againe ;   he 
was  loft,  &  is  found.     And  they 
began  to  be  merry. 

25.  Now  his  elder  fonne  was 
in  the  field,  and  as  he  came  and 
drew  nigh  to  the  houfe,  he  heard 
muficke  &  dauncing, 

26.  And  he  called  one  of  the 
feruants,  and  af  ked  what  thefe 
things  meant. 

27.  And  he   faid  vnto   him 
Thy  brother  is  come,   and  thy 
father  hath   killed    the    fatted 
calfe,  becaufe  he  hath  receiued 
him  fafe  and  found. 

28.  And  he  was  angry,   and 
would   not    goe  in  :    therefore 
came    his   father  out,    and   in- 
treated  him. 

29.  And  he  anfwering  faid  to 
his    father,    Loe,    thefe    many 
yeeres  doe  I  ferue  thee,  neither 
tranfgrefled  I  at  any  time  thy 
commandement,    and    yet   thou 
neuer  gaueft   me  a  kidde,  that 
I  might  make  merry  with  my 
friends : 

30.  But  as  foone  as  this  thy 
fonne    was    come,   which  hath 
deuoured  thy  liuing  with   har- 
lots, thou  haft  killed  for  him  the 
fatted  calfe. 

31.  And  he   faid  vnto   him, 
Sonne,  thou  art  euer  with  mee, 
and  all  that  I  haue  is  thine. 

32.  It  was    meete  that  wee 
fhould  make    merry,    and   bee 
glad;    for  this  thy  brother  was 
dead,  and  is  aliue  againe;  and 
was  loft,  and  is  found. 
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22.  But  dhi  faadher  sed  too 
hiz  servents,   Bring  foarth   dhi 
best  roab,  and  puot  it  on  him, 
and  puot  a  ring  on  hiz  hand,  and 
shooz  on  hiz  feet. 

23.  And  bring  hidher  dhi  fated 
kaaf,  and  kil  it,  and  let  us  eet 
and  bee  meri. 

24.  For  dhis  mei  sun  woz  ded, 
and  iz  alerv  agen',  hee  woz  lost, 
and  iz  found.     And  dhai  bigan* 
too  bee  meri. 

25.  Now  hiz  elder  sun  woz  in 
dhi  feeld,  and  az  hee  kaim  and 
droo  nei  too  dhi  hous,  hee  herd 
meuzik  and  daansing. 

26.  And  hee  kauld  wun  ov 
dhi    servents    and    aaskt   whot 
dheez  thingz  ment. 

27.  And  hee  sed  untoo  him, 
Dhei  brudher  iz  kum,  and  dhei 
faadher  hath  kild  dhi  fated  kaaf, 
bikau'z  hee  hath  risee'vd  him 
saif  and  sound. 

28.  And  hee  woz  anggri,  and 
wuod  not  goa  in :  dhairfoar  kaim 
hiz  faadher  out,  and  entree 'ted 
him. 

29.  And  hee   aanswering  sed 
too  hiz  faadher,  Loa  dheez  meni 
yeerz  doo  ei  serv  dhee,  neidher 
transgre'st  ei  at  eni  teim  dhei 
komaa'ndment ;    and   yet    dhou 
never  gaivest  mee  a  kid,   dhat 
ei   meit   maik    meri  widh   mei 
frendz: 

30.  But  az  soon  az  dhis  dhei 
sun    woz    kum,     which    hath 
divourd  dhei  living  widh  haar- 
luts,  dhou  hast  kild  for  him  dhi 
fated  kaaf. 

31.  And  hee  sed  untoo  him, 
Sun,   dhou  art  ever  widh  mee, 
and  aul  dhat  ei  hav  iz  dhein. 

32.  It  woz  meet  dhat  wee  shuod 
maik  meri  and  bee  glad,  for  dhis 
dhei  brudher  woz   ded,  and  iz 
alei'v  agen',  and  woz  lost,  and 
iz  found. 
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22.  But  dhe  faadher  said  to 
his  servants,  Bring  forth  dhe  best 
robe,  and  put  it  on  him ;  and  put 
a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoos  on 
his  feet : 

23.  And  bring  hidher  dhe  fat- 
ted caalf,  and  kil  it :  and  let  us 
eat  and  be  merry : 

24.  For  dhis  my  son  waz  ded, 
and  iz  alive  again ;  he  waz  lost, 
and  iz  found.     And  dhey  began 
to  be  merry. 

25.  Now  his  elder  son  waz  in 
dhe  feeld :  and  az  he  came  and 
drew  nigh  to  dhe  hous,  he  herd 
music  and  daansing. 

26.  And  he  cauled  one  ov  dhe 
servants,  and  aasked  what  dheze 
things  ment. 

27.  And  he   said  unto   him, 
Dhy  brudher  iz  cum;  and  dhy 
faadher  hath  killed   dhe  fatted 
caalf,  because  he  hath  receeved 
him  safe  and  sound. 

28.  And  he  waz  anggry,  and 
wuld  not  go  in  :  dherefore  came 
his  xaadher  out,   and  entreated 
Iiim. 

29.  And  he  aans^ering  said  to 
his   faadher,   Lo,   dheze   menny 
years  doo  I  serv  dhee,  neidher 
transgressed  I  at  enny  time  dhy 
commandment  :    and   yet   dhow 
newer  gavest  me  a  kid,  dhat  I 
might    make   merry  widh    my 
frends : 

30.  But  az  soon  az  dhis  dhy 
son  waz  cum,  which  hath  de- 
voured dhy  livving  widh  harlots, 
dhow  hast  killed  for  him  dhe 
fatted  caalf. 

31.  And  he   said  unto  him, 
Son,  dhow  art  ewer  widh  me, 
and  aul  dhat  I  hav  iz  dhine. 

32.  It  waz  meet  dhat  we  shuld 
make  merry,  and  be  glad :    for 
dhis  dhy  brudher  waz  ded,  and 
iz  alive  again;  and  waz  lost,  and 
iz  found, 
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22.  But  the  father  said  to  hiz 
servants,    Bring  for^A  the   best 
roeb,  and  put  it  on  him ;  and  put 
a  ring  on  hiz  hand,  and  shooz  on 
hiz  feet : 

23 .  And  bring  hither  the  fated 
caf,  and  cil  it ;  and  let  us  eet  and 
be  mery : 

24.  For  this  my  sun  woz  ded, 
and  iz  aliev  again ;  he  woz  lost, 
and  iz  found.     And  thay  began 
to  be  mery. 

25.  Now  hiz  elder  sun  woz  in 
the  feeld;  and  az  he  cairn  and 
drue  ny  to   the   hous   he   herd 
muezic  and  dansing. 

26.  And  he  cauld  won  ov  the 
servants,   and   askt  whot  theez 
tf/angz  ment. 

27.  And  he   said  unto   him, 
Thy  bruther  iz  cum;  and  thy 
father  ha*A  cild  the  fated   caf, 
becauz  he  hath  reseevd  him  saif 
and  sound. 

28.  And  he  woz  angry,  and 
wud  not  go  in;  thairfor  cairn  hiz 
father  out  and  intreeted  him. 

29.  And  he  ansering  said  to 
hiz  father,  Lo  theez  meny  yeerz 
doo  I  serv  thee,  neether  trans- 
grest  I  at  eny  tiem  thy  comand- 
ment ;  and  yet  thou  never  gaivest 
me  a  cid,  that  I  miet  maic  mery 
with  my  frendz : 

30.  But  az  soon  az  this  thy 
sun  woz  .cum,   which  ha£A  de- 
vourd  thy  living  with  harlots, 
thou  hast  cild  for  him  the  fated 
caf. 

31.  And   he  said  unto   him, 
Sun,  thou    art   ever   with   me, 
and  aul  that  I  hav  iz  thien. 

32.  It  waz  meet  that  we  shud 
maic  mery,  and  be  glad :  for  this 
thy   bruther  woz   ded,    and   iz 
aliev  again :   and  woz  lost,  and 
iz  found. 
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The  reader  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for  preserving  in  this  hook  a 
record  of  those  early  phonetic  attempts  to  which  the  hook  itself  is 
due.  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  of  Bath,  the  inventor  of  Phonography,  or 
a  peculiar  kind  of  English  shorthand  founded  upon  phonetic  spell- 
ing, in  his  Phonotypic  Journal,  for  January,  1843,  started  the  notion 
of  Phonotypy  or  Phonetic  Printing  for  general  English  use.  In  the 
course  of  that  year  my  attention  was  drawn  to  his  attempt,  and  I 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  him,  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
coction of  various  schemes  of  phonetic  printing,  for  which  types 
were  cast,  so  that  they  could  be  actually  used,  and  specimens  were 
printed  in  the  Phonotypic  Journal,  beginning  with  January,  1844, 
till  by  December,  1846,  we  considered  that  a  practical  alphabet 
had  been  reached.1  It  was  in  this  Journal  that  I  commenced  my 
phonetic  studies,2  and  for  one  year,  1848,  I  conducted  it  myself, 


1  See  supra  p.  607. 

2  The  following  list  of  the  principal 
phonetic  essays  which  I  published  in 
this  Journal  will  shew  the  slow  and 
painful  process  hy  which  I  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  speech-sounds  neces- 
sary for  the  compilation  of  the  present 
work.     They  form  but  a  small  part  of 
the  whole  work,  or  even  of  my  whole 
writings  on  this  subject,  and  the  titles 
are  merely  preserved  as  indications  of 
incunabula. 

1844. 

On  the  letter  R,  pp.  5-12. 

On  Syllabication  and  the  Indistinct 
Vowel,  pp.  33-43. 

Ambiguities  of  Language,  pp.  71-73. 

Unstable  Combinations,  pp.  74-76. 

What  an  Alphabet  should  be  (a  trans- 
lated account  of  Volney's  L'Alfabet 
Europeen  applique  aux  Langues  A.sia- 
tiques,  with  explanations),  pp.  106-114. 

Phonetic  Literature  (an  account  of 
the  principal  grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  miscellaneous  treatises  containing 
more  or  less  extensive  essays  on 
phonetics  and  English  alpb abets;  it  is 
very  incomplete),  pp.  133-144,  322- 
329. 

Phonotypic  Suggestions, pp.  201-204. 

A  Key  to  Phonotypy  or  printing  by 
sound,  pp.  265-279. 

The  Alphabet  of  Nature,  part  I. 
Analysis  of  Spoken  Sounds,  pp.  1-128, 
forming  a  supplement  from  June  to 
December,  1844. 

1845. 

The  Alphabet  of  Nature,  part  II. 
Synthesis  of  Spoken  Sounds,  pp.  129- 
157  ;  part  III.  Phonetical  Alphabets, 
pp.  158-194,  forming  a  supplement 
from  March  to  June,  1845. 

On  the  Vowel  Notation,  pp.  10-19. 


On  the  Natural  Vowel,  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry,  (whose  present 
views  on  orthography  have  just  been 
illustrated,)  printed  phonetically,  pp. 
59-62,  with  remarks  by  A.  J.  Ellis, 
pp.  62-66. 

1846  (all  printed  phonotypically). 

Remarks  on  the  New  English  Phono- 
typic Alphabet,  pp.  4-12. 

On  Phonetic  Spelling,  pp.  124-128. 

Practical  Form  of  Phonotypy,  pp. 
171-174. 

The  Contrast,  Phonotypy  v .  Hetero- 
typy,  pp.  197-206. 

Far,  For,  Fur,  pp.  305-308. 

1847. 

In  May,  this  year,  a  vote  of  those 
interested  in  phonotypy  was  taken  on 
the  Alphabet,  and  results  are  given  in 
an  appendix,  between  pp.  148  and  149. 

The  Principles  of  English  Phonetic 
Spelling  considered,  pp.  181-207,  277- 
280,  including  errata. 

1848  (Phonetic  Journal). 

Origin  and  Use  of  the  Phonetic 
Alphabet,  pp.  4-31. 

Tarn  o'  Shanter,  printed  in  phono- 
typy, from  the  writing  of  Mr.  Laing, 
of  Kilmarnock,  with  glossary,  pp.  145- 
152,  with  remarks  on  Scotch  Pronun- 
ciation by  Prof.  Gregory,  Carstairs 
Douglas,  Laing  and  myself,  p.  198, 
227-229,  276-282,  being  the  first 
attempt  at  a  stricter  phonetic  repre- 
sentation of  dialectal  pronunciation. 

On  Rhyme,  pp.  340-345. 

On  1st  September,  1848,  I  published 
my  "  Essentials  of  Phonetics.  In  lieu 
of  a  Second  Edition  of  the  Alphabet 
of  Nature''  It  was  printed  entirely 
in  the  1846  Alphabet. 
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under  the  changed  name  of  the  Phonetic  Journal.  In  1 849  I  aban- 
doned it  for  the  weekly  phonetic  newspaper  called  the  Phonetic 
JVews,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  my  health  gave  way  altogether, 
so  that  for  some  years  I  was  unable  to  prosecute  any  studies,  and 
phonetic  investigations  were  peculiarly  trying  to  me.  Mr.  Pitman, 
however,  revived  the  Journal,  and,  in  various  forms,  has  continued 
its  publication  to  the  present  day.  He  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
forms  of  type  to  which  we  had  agreed  in  1846,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  large  amount  of  literature  printed  in  them,  he  continued  to  make 
alterations,  with  the  view  of  amending.  Even  in  1873  theoretical 
considerations  lead  me  to  suppose  that  his  alphabet  may  be  further 
changed,  although  Mr.  Pitman  himself  expresses  much  faith  in 
the  stability  of  his  present  results. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  view  of  palaeotype,  glossic,  the 
1846  and  1873  alphabets,  in  the  order  used  for  1846,  with  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  shewing  in  parallel  columns  the  1846 
and  1873  forms  of  phonotypy.  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  has  kindly  lent 
me  the  types  for  this  purpose.  One  letter  only,  that  for  (dh),  which 
appears  in  the  alphabetic  key  in  its  1846  form,  has  been  printed  in 
the  1873  form  in  the  specimen,  on  account  of  want  of  the  old  form 
in  stock ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  key,  however,  the  difference  is 
very  minute.  The  spelling  in  the  1846  alphabet  precisely  follows 
the  phonetic  orthography  of  the  second  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  I  printed  and  published  in  1849,  and  exhibits  the 
phonetic  compromises  which  I  made  at  that  date.  The  column 
dated  1873  follows  Mr.  I.  Pitman's  present  system  of  spelling,  and 
has  been  furnished  by  himself. 

KEY  TO  PITMAN'S  AND  ELLIS'S  PHONOTYPY,  1846  AND  1873. 
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ALEX.  J".  ELLIS,  1849. 

11  And  lie  sed,  £L  serten  man 
had  tm.  sunz  : 

12  And  de  yugger  ov  dem  sed 
tui  hiz  fqder,  Fqder,  giv   me  de 
per  Jim  ov  gudz  dat  felet  tin  me. 
And  he  divided  untui  dem  hiz  livig. 

13  And  not  meni  daz  qfter,  de 
yugger  sun  gaderd  el  tuigeder,  and 
tuc  hiz  jurni  intui  a  fqr  cuntri,  and 
dar  wasted  hiz  substans  wid  r jutus 
livig. 

14  And  hwen  he  had  spent  el, 
dar  aroz  a  m^ti  f  amin  in  dat  land ; 
and  he  began  tin  be  in  wont. 

15  And  he  went  and  jemd  him- 
self tui  a  sitiz'n.ov  dat  cuntri ;  and 
he  sent  him  intui  hiz  feldz  tui  fed 
swjn. 

16  And  he  wiiid  fan  hav  fild  hiz 
beli  wid  de  huscs  dat  de  sw^n  did 
et :  and  no  man  gav  untui  mm. 

17  And  hwen  he  cam  tui  himself, 
he  sed  :  H*  meni  hjrd  servants  ov 
mi  fqderz  hav  bred  eniif  and  tui 
spar,  and  j  perij  wid  hunger ! 

18  dB  wil  arjz  and  go  tui  m)t  fq- 
der, and  wil  sa  untui  him,  Fqder, 
i  hav  sind  agenst  hev'n  and  befor 
de, 

19  And  am  no  mor  wurdi  tui  be 
celd  di  sun  :  mac  me  oz  wun  ov  di 

servants. 

20  And  he  aroz,  and  cam  tui  hiz 
fqder.     But  hwen  he  woz  yet  a 
grat  wa  ef ,  hiz  fqder  se  him,  and 
had  compajun,  and  ran,  and  f  el  on 
hiz  nee,  and  cist  him. 

21  And  de  sun  sed  untui  him, 
Fqder,  i  hav  sind  agenst  hev'n,  and 
in  dj  sit,  and  am  no  mor  wurdi  tui 
be  celd  di  sun. 

22  But  de  fqder  sed  tin  hiz  ser- 
vants, Brig  fort  de  best  rob,  and 
put  it  on  him  ;  and  plat  a  rig  on 
hiz  hand,  and  Jraz  on  hiz  fet : 

23  And  brig  hider  de  fated  cqf, 
and  cil  it ;  and  let  us  et,  and  be 
meri: 

24  Fer  dis  mi  sun  woz  ded,  and 
iz  al£v  agen ;  he  woz  lest,  and  iz 
f^nd.     And  da  began  tui  be  meri. 

25  JS-g-  hiz  elder  sun  .woz  in  de 
feld :  and  az  he  cam  and  drui  nj 
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11  And  hi  sed,  A  serten   man 
had  tui  s^rnz : 

12  And  de  yugger  ov  dem  sed 
tu  hiz  ffider,   Ffider,   giv   mi  de 
pen-Jon  ov  gudz  dat  folel  tu  mi. 
And  hi  divided  -sntu  dem  hizlivig. 

13  And   not  meni  dez  after,  de 
ysgger  s^n  gaderd  ol  tugeder,  and 
tuk  hiz  j^rni  intu  a  far  k^ntri,  and 
der  wested  hiz  substans  wid  r^otes 
livig. 

14  And  when  hi  had  spent  ol, 
der  arerz  a  m jti  famin  in  dat  land  ; 
and  hi  began  tu  bi  in  wont. 

15  And  hi  went  and  joind  him- 
self tu  a  sitizen  ov  datksntri ;  and 
hi   sent  him  intu  hiz  fildz  tu  fid 
swjn. 

16  And  hi  wud  fen  hav  fild  hiz 
beli  wid  de  hssks  dat  de  sw^n  did 
it :  and  nee  man  gev  sntu  him. 

17  And  when  hi  kem  tu  himself, 
hi  sed,  Hou  meni  h^rd  servants  ov 
mj  fedier'z  hav  bred  emjf  and  tu 
sper,  and  i  perij  wid  hugger  I 

18  #  wil  arjz  and  go-  tu  mj(  fs- 
der,  and  wil  se  "srntu  him,  Ffider, 
j  hav  sind  agenst  heven  and  beferr 
di, 

19  And  am  nee  merr  w^rdi  tu  bi 
kold  di  s^n :  mek  mi  az  w^n  ov  di 
tqrd  servants. 

20  And  hi  arerz,  and  kem  tu  hiz 
feder.      B^t  when  hi  woz   yet  a 
gret  we  of,  hiz  ffider  so  him,  and 
had  kompajon,  and  ran,  and  fel  on 
hiz  nek,  and  kist  him. 

21  And  de   s^n  sed  "sntu  him, 
Ffider,  ihav  sind  agenst  heven,  and 
in  di  sit,  and  am  no*  merr  wsrdi  tu 
bi  kold  di  s??n. 

22  B^t  de  fsder  sed  tu  hiz  ser- 
vants, Brig  fort  de  best  rerb,  and 
put  it  on  him  ;  and  put  a  rig  on 
hiz  hand,  and  Juiz  on  hiz  fit : 

23  And  brig  hider  de  fated  ksf, 
and  kil  it ;  and  let  -ss  it,  and  bi 
meri: 

24  For  dis  mi  s^n  woz  ded,  and 
iz  aliv  agen ;  hi  woz  lost,  and  iz 
found.     And  de  began  tu  bi  meri. 

25  JSTou  hiz  elder  STSU  woz  in  de 
fild :  and  az  hi  kem  and  drui  n 
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tin  ds  hss,   lie  herd  mqzic   and 
dqnsii). 

26  And  he  celd  wun  ov  de  ser- 
vants, and  asct  hwot  dez  tinz  ment. 

27  And  he  sed   untui   him,  3j 
bruder  iz  cum  ;  and  dj  f  q,der  hat 
cild  de  fated  cq,f,  becez  he  hat  re- 
sevd  him  saf  and  s^md. 

28  And  he  woz  arjgri,  and  vnid 
not  go  in :  darf  or  cam  hiz  f  qder 
*st,  and  intreted  him. 

29  And  he  qnserirj  sed  tin  hiz 
fq,der,  Lo,  dez  meni  yerz  dm  j  serv 
de,  neder  transgrest  j  at  eni  t^m  dj 
cornqjidment:    and   yet  ds  never 
gavest  me  a  cid,  dat  j  m^t  mac  meri 
wid  mj,  frendz : 

30  But  az  suin  az  dis  dj  sun  woz 
cum,  hwiCj  hat  dev^rd,  dj.  liviij  wid 
hqrluts,  ds  hast  cild  fer  him  de 
fated  cq,f . 

31  And  he  sed  untui  him,  Sun, 
ds  qrt  ever  wid  me,  and  el  dat  j 
hav  iz  d^n. 

32  It  woz  met  dat  we  Jud  mac 
meri,  and  be  glad :    fer    dis   dj, 
bruder  woz  ded,  and  iz  al|y  agen ; 
and  woz  lest,  and  iz  f^nd. 


ISAAC  PITMAN,  1873. 
tu  de  hous,  h.i  herd  mi^zik   and 
dansin. 

26  And  hi  kold  w^n  ov  de  ser- 
vants, and  askt  whot  d.iz  tfinz  ment. 

27  And  hi   sed  ^ntu    him,    cEj 
bruder  iz  k^m,  and  dj  feder  haf 
kild  de  fated  kfif,  bekoz  hi  ha!  re- 
sivd  him  sef  and  sound. 

28  And  hi  woz  arjgri,  and  wud 
not  gee  in:  derferr  kem  hiz  ffider 
out,  and  intrited  him. 

29  And  hi    anserig    sed  tu   hiz 
ffider,  Lee,  diz  meni  yirz  dui  j  serv 
di,  njder  transgrest  I  at  eni  tjm  dj 
komandment :  and  yet  dou  never 
gevest  mi  a  kid,  dat  i  m  jt  mek  meri 
wid  mj,  frendz  : 

30  But  az  sum  az  dis  dj,  ssn  woz 
m,  whig  hai  devourd  dj.  livig  wid 

harlots,  dou  hast  kild  for  him  de 
fated  kfif. 

31  And  hi  sed  i^ntu  him,  S^n, 
dou  art  ever  wid  mi,  and  ol  dat  j 
hav  iz  d^n. 

32  It  woz  mit  dat  wi  Jud  mek 
meri,    and    bi    glad  :   for  dis   dj 
bruder  woz  ded,  and  iz  al^v  agen  ; 
and  woz  lost,  and  iz  found. 


Other  fancy  orthographies,  which  have  not  been  advocated  before 
the  Philological  Society,  or  seriously  advanced  for  use,  or  phonetic 
spellings  requiring  new  letters,  are  not  given.  A  revision  of  our 
orthography  is  probably  imminent,  but  no  principles  for  altering  it 
are  yet  settled.  I  have  already  expressed  my  convictions  (p.  631) ; 
but,  as  shewn  by  the  above  specimen  of  Glossic,  I  know  that  the 
phonetic  feeling  is  at  present  far  too  small  for  us  to  look  forward  to 
anything  like  a  perfect  phonetic  representation.  We  are  indeed  a 
long  way  off  from  being  able  to  give  one,  as  already  seen  by  the 
contrast  of  the  pronunciations  given  by  Mr.  Bell  and  myself,  and  as 
will  appear  still  more  clearly  presently.  But  more  than  this,  we 
are  still  a  long  way  from  having  any  clear  notion  of  how  much 
should  or  could  be  practically  attempted,  if  we  had  a  sufficient 
phonetic  knowledge  to  start  with.  And  my  personal  experience 
goes  to  shew  that  very  few  people  of  education  in  this  country  have 
as  yet  the  remotest  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  a  style  of 
spelling  which  shall  consistently  indicate  pronunciation.  I  have 
found  many  such  writers  commit  the  most  absurd  blunders  when 
they  attempt  an  orthography  of  their  own,  and  shew  a  wonderful 
incapacity  in  handling  such  a  simple  tool  as  Glossic. 

Dr.  Bonders,  writing  in  a  language  which  has  recently  reformed 
its  orthography,  chiefly  in  a  phonetic  direction,  whose  reformed 
orthography,  as  we  have  seen  (1114,  0),  requires  curious  rules  of 
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combination  thoroughly  to  understand,  justly  says:  "The  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanism  and  nature  of  speech-sounds  preserves  them 
for  posterity,  and  is  the  foundation  of  a  phonetic  system  of  writing, 
which  is  less  adapted  for  ordinary  use,  but  is  of  priceless  value  for 
writing  down  newly  heard  languages,  and  indispensable  for  compara- 
tive philology."  (De  kennis  van  't  mechanisme  en  den  aard  der 
spraakklanken  bewaart  ze  voor  het  nageslacht,  en  is  de  grondslag 
eener  phonetische  schrijfwijs,  die  voor  't  gewone  gebruik  minder 
doelmatig,  maar  bij  het  opschrijven  van  nieuw  gehoorde  talen  van 
onschatbare  waarde  envoorvergelijkende  taalstudie  onontbeerlijk  is. 
Concluding  words  of:  De  physiologic  der  Spraakklanken,  p.  24). 

CAREFUL  TRANSCRIPTS  OF  ACTUAL   PRONUNCIATION  BY  HALDEMAN,  ELLIS, 
SWEET,  AND  SMART. 

The  above  examples  are,  however,  quite  insufficient  to  shew 
actual  differences  of  usage,  as  they  are  confined  to  two  observers, 
the  varieties  of  spelling  used  by  Mr.  Pry  and  Mr.  Jones  not  being 
sufficient  to  mark  varieties  of  pronunciation,  and  the  phonotypy  of 
1849  and  1873  purposely  avoiding  the  points  in  question.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  necessary  to  obtain  careful  transcripts  of  some 
individualities  of  pronunciation.  General  usage  is  after  all  only  an 
abstraction  from  concrete  usage,  and  although  in  phonetic  writing, 
such  as  we  have  dealt  with  in  preceding  chapters,  only  rude 
approximations  were  attempted,  it  is  certainly  advisable  to  ascertain 
to  some  extent  the  degrees  of  difference  which  such  approximations 
imply.  There  are,  however,  very  few  persons  who  are  at  all 
capable  of  undertaking  such  an  analysis  of  their  own  or  other 
person's  habits. 

Prof.  Haldeman. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Columbia,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  I  have  been 
so  much  indebted  for  Pennsylvania  German  (supra  p.  656)  and 
other  notes,  wrote  an  essay  on  phonetics,  which  obtained  a  prize 
offered  by  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,1  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  we  possess  upon  the  subject  which  it  treats.  On  p.  127 
Prof.  Haldeman  gives  a  transcript  of  a  passage  first  published  by 
myself  in  a  phonetic  form,2  in  an  extension  of  the  Pitman  and  Ellis 

1  Analytic  Orthography;  an  Invest!-  "Die    schriftliche    und    druckliche 
gation  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Voice,  and  Lautbezeichnung  einer    Sprache   mit, 
their  Alphabetic  Notation;   including  nach    Art    und    Zahl  unzulanglichen 
the    Mechanism    of    Speech    and    its  Charakteren,  die  man  daher  combiniren 
bearing    upon    Etymology,    (4to.   pp.  oder  modificiren  muss,   urn    nur    mit 
148.    Philadelphia,  Lippincott  &  Co. ;  einiger  Genauigkeit  und  Bequemlich- 
London,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1860.)  keit  das  Phonetische  derselben  graph- 

2  Essentials   of   Phonetics,   p.    104.  isch   darzustellen,   ist   von    jeher   fur 
It  is  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Vb'lker    sowohl    als    Individuen,    die 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Pott's  Sprachforscher    nicht    ausgeschlossen, 
JEtymologische    Forschungen   (p.    viii).  eine  der  nothwendigsten  und  schwier- 
The  following  is  the  original,  with  the  igsten  Aufgaben  gewesen,  die  desshalb 
addition  of  two  sentences,  which  are  auch  in  den  wenigsten  Fallen  gliicklich 
not  given  in  the  examples : —  gelost  ist.     Mb'gen  wir  daraus  lernen, 
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alphabet  just  illustrated.  But  as  he  has  not  followed  the  pronuncia- 
tion there  given,  it  must  be  considered  an  independent  and  extremely 
minute  account  of  his  own  pronunciation.  He  has  himself  kindly 
revised  the  proof  of  its  present  transcription  into  palaeotype.  He 
says,  in  several  passages  of  his  chap,  xvi.,  here  for  convenience 
thrown  together :  "  Orthoepists  blind  themselves  to  the  genius  and 
tendencies  of  the  language,  and  represent  a  jargon  which  no  one 
uses  but  the  child  learning  to  read  from  divided  syllables,  who 
turns  '  li-on '  into  lie  on  ;  or  the  German,  who  fancies  that  the  first 
syllable  of  '  phantom '  occurs  in  *  elephant,'  because  they  resemble  in 
German  and  French  (p.  122). . .  Every  English  word  of  three  or  more 
syllables  requires  the  vowel  (a,  y,  i),1  or  a  syllable  without  a  vowel, 
when  the  structure  of  the  word  does  not  interfere  with  it,  as 
graduate,  self -sameness,  portmanteau,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  decide 
upon  the  proper  vowel,  as  in  candidate,  agitate,  elevate,  expe- 
dite, avenue,  maladiction,  —  for  vernacular  practice  cannot  be 
controlled  by  the  consideration  that  the  original  was  an  adverb 
rather  than  an  adjective,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  adverbial 
form  has  been  preserved  in  speech,  and  we  think  it  is  not.  With 
the  spelling  we  have  nothing  to  do  (p.  123).  .  .  .  We  do  not  recom- 
mend our  own  pronunciation, — forms  like  tra-vlr,  difrns,  instnsz, 
genrl,  temprns,  dicshnry,2  being  too  condensed — too  Attic,  for 


dass  die  Erfindung  der  Schrift,  die 
grb'sste  und  wichtigste,  welche  je  der 
menschliche  Geist  gemacht  hat,  und  die, 
seine  Krafte  in  der  That  fast  iiberstei- 
gend,  nicht  mit  Unrechtvon  ihm  baufig 
den  Gottern  beigelegt  wird,  eben  so  gut 
als  der  complicirt-einfache  Organismus 
eines  Staates,  nicht  das  "Werk  Ein- 
zelner,  sondern  von  Jahrhunderten, 
vielleicht  Jahrtausenden  sei.  Von  der 
Ahbildung  als  einem  Gauzen,  welches 
der  Gegenstand  fast  noch  selber  ist,  von 
dem  blossen  Erinnerungszeichen,  durch 
das  "Wort,  die  Sylbe  bis  zum — Buch- 
staben,  was  fur  eine  immer  raehr  in's 
Feine  gehende  Analyse  !  Der  Thauth 
der  neueren  Zeit,  der  Tschirokese  Sih- 
qua-ja  oder  mit  englischem  Naraen 
George  Guess  wird  uus  am  besten 
sagen  kb'nnen,  was  ein  Alphabet 
erfinden  und  einer  Sprache  anpassen 
heisst." 

And,  as  some  readers  may  be  slightly 
puzzled  with  the  following  elaborate 
phonetic  representations,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  annex  the  English  translation 
followed  in  the  examples,  together  with 
the  two  additional  sentences : 

"  The  written  and  printed  represen- 
tation of  the  sounds  of  language,  by 
means  of  characters,  which  are  insuffi- 
cient, both  in  kind  and  number,  and 
which  must,  therefore,  be  combined,  or 


modified,  if  we  would  give  a  graphical 
symbolisation  of  the  phonetic  elements 
with  only  some  degree  of  exactness  and 
convenience,  has  been,  from  all  time, 
for  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  lin- 
guistical  students  not  excepted,  one  of 
the  most  necessary,  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  problems,  and  has  conse- 
quently scarcely  ever  been  happily  solved. 
Let  this  teach  us  that  the  invention  of 
writing,  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant invention  which  the  human  mind 
has  ever  made,  and  which,  as  it  indeed 
almost  exceeds  its  strength,  has  been 
often  and  not  unjustly  attributed  to  the 
gods,  like  the  organism  of  a  state,  at 
once  simple  and  complex,  is  not  the 
work  of  individuals,  but  of  centuries, 
perhaps  of  thousands  of  years.  From, 
the  pictorial  representation,  as  an 
entirety,  which  is  almost  the  object 
itself, — from  the  mere  memorial  sign, 
through  the  word  and  the  syllable,  up 
to  the  letter, — what  a  continually  finer 
analysis !  The  Thoth  of  modern  times, 
the  Cherokee  See-kwah-yah,  or  to  give 
him  his  English  name  George  Guess, 
can  best  tell  us  what  it  is  to  invent  an 
alphabet  and  adapt  it  to  a  language." 

1  For  many  of  his  (a,  y]  I  find  I 
rather  say  (B). 

2  From  a    MS.   insertion  by  the 
author. 
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ordinary  use,  besides  being  more  influenced  by  the  spelling  than 
the  genius  of  the  language  allows.  In  looking  through  the  Phonetic 
periodicals,  whilst  preparing  this  essay,  we  find  that  we  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  many  public  characters.  To  us  there  was 
a  fictitious  Clanricard  within  two  weeks,  and  whilst  we  know  that 
our  two  friends  'Mackay '  are  respectively  (Mak^-)  and  (Mekor), 
we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  poet  Charles  Mackay,  though  we 
have  heard  him  named  (Maria).  We  mispronounced  the  proper 
names  Tyrwhit,  Napier,  Hereford,  Eowring  (a  gentleman  we  have 
more  recently  met),  Keightley  (which  we  had  classed  with 
Weightman),  Howick,  Moore,  Mavor,  Latham,  Youatt,  Lowth, 
Houghton  (Hoton,  which  we  classed  with  Hough  or  Huf),  'Aurora 
Leigh,'  leg?  lay?  lee?  lie  ?  Once  when  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
with  a  fellow-traveller,  we  wished  to  see  a  public  building  of  which 
we  had  read,  named  Faneuil  Hall,  and  after  discussing  what  we 
should  ask  for,  we  wisely  concluded  that  the  natives  would  not  under- 
stand us,  or  would  laugh  at  our  pronunciation — so  we  neither  saw 
the  building  nor  learnt  its  name l  (p.  123,  note).  .  .  Some  prefer  the 
pronunciation  of  men  of  letters,  but  in  the  present  state  of  phonetic 
and  prosodic  knowledge,  as  exhibited  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
grammars,  men  of  letters  constitute  the  ignorant  class,  with  the 
perversions  of  French  analogies  added  to  their  ignorance ;  and  if 
the  vulgar  corrupt  (develop  ?)  words,  they  are  at  least  true  to  the 
vernacular  laws.  But  in  comparing  a  lettered  with  an  illiterate  pro- 
nunciation, the  two  must  be  of  the  same  locality  and  dialect,  church 
cannot  be  judged  from  kirk;  and  the  words  must  be  vernacular,  as 
one,  two,  three;  body,  head,  arm,  eye ; — land,  field,  water,  fire,  house, 
rain,  star,  sun,  moon  (p.  124).  .  .  The  three  different  vowels  of  ooze, 
up,  eel,  were  once  given  to  us  by  three  lettered  Cherokees  as  occur- 
ring in  the  second  syllable  (of  four)  of  their  word  for  eight.  We 
considered  it  likely  that  the  wp  was  correct,  although  a  '  syllabic ' 
writer  might  have  considered  it  as  certainly  wrong ;  but  when  we 
asked  an  unlettered  native,  he  used  no  vowel  whatever  in  this  place, 
and  we  deemed  him  correct,  and  the  others  perverted  by  their 
syllabic  alphabet,  which  forces  them  to  write  fictitiously,  and  then 
to  speak  as  they  write,  instead  of  doing  the  reverse.  The  word  was 
('galhh'gwoo'gr)  in  three  syllables,  and  having  Welch  II.  Similarly, 
if  one  orthoepist  would  model  seven  on  the  Gothic  sibun,  another  on 
the  Anglish 2  sjfon,  and  a  third  on  the  old  .English  sevew,  or  Belgian 
(s^-ven)  with  (e)  of  end,  we  would  still  prefer  saying  sevn=.(sevn) 
with  the  Jnglish"  (p.  124). 

1  I  am  told  it  is  called  (fani  HAA!).  commonly  mispronounced,  (Her-ifid, 
With  regard  to  the  preceding  names,  BaV'rz'q,  Ha'wz'k,  M.UU',  Mee-ve, 
as  Mackay  is  certainly  pronounced  L^th-ram),  so  called  by  Dr.  Latham, 
(M^kge'r,  Meka'f,  Maker),  as  well  as  hut  his  family  call  themselves  (Lee'- 
in  the  three  ways  mentioned,  I  cannot  dhtm),  (YaVrat,  La'wdh,  HaVtn, 
assign  the  poet's  name,  hut  I  have  also  ^roo'TB  Lii),  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
heard  it  called  (Mae-kz).  Clanricard,  I  sounds  of  these  names.  Lord  Hough- 
generally  hear  called  (Kleennirrked),  of  ton's  family  name  Milnes  is  called 
course,  an  Anglicism.  (Tin't,  N^p'jiii)  (Mzlz). 
or  (N«p»;w),not  (N^piir),  as  it  is  very  2  Ags.  seofan,  seofen,  siofun,  syfon. 
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1.     a 

arm. 

(a 

2.       8 

3.     i 

add 

(9) 

(») 

4.     e 

there 

(E 

5.    e 

*bb 

le 

6.    e 

7.      9 

they 
buffet 

i; 

8.    t 
9.    i 

p*ty 
fold 

(« 

(i 

(A 


1.  v  now 

2.  v  way      (w) 

10.  1     (1) 

3.  v7  whey  (wh) 

4.  m            (m) 

11.  n   (n) 

o.  m"  hm    (mh) 

6.  b              (b) 

12.  d    (d) 

7.  t  vein      (v) 

13.  a   (dh) 

8.  p             (p) 
9.  f               (f) 

14.  t     (t) 
15.  i    (th) 

25.  j 

21. 

)  (Ji) 

26.  j    (j) 

22. 

)"  (jjh) 

27.  f  (jh) 

28.  r  (q) 

29.  G  (g) 

23. 

JO*) 

30.  c  (k) 

24. 

r(sh) 

The  following  are  the  elementary  English  sounds  acknowledged 
by  Prof.  Haldeman  as  numbered  and  symbolised  by  him  (see  his 
tables,  on  his  p.  125),  with  the  palaeotypic  equivalents  here  adopted. 
The  length  of  the  vowels  is  not  here  indicated,  and  will  be  described 
hereafter.  The  symbols  being  troublesome  to  reproduce  they  will 
be  referred  to  by  the  numbers,  with  the  addition  of  v,  c,  1,  for  the 
classes  of  Yowels,  Consonants,  and  Laryngals  respectively. 

VOWELS. 

10.  A    aisle 

11.  n    awe 
11'.  (o  pond,  rod) 

12.  t>    odd 

13.  o    owe 
13'.    o    whole 

14.  u    pool 
—    (. .  cr<?w) 

15.  u    pwll 

CONSONANTS. 
16.r(Lr),l7.*(.i),18.;rW 

19.  3  (z) 

20.  s  (s) 
LARYNGALS. — 31.  h  Aay    (nh)  ? 

It  is  always  extremely  difficult  to  identify  phonetic  symbols 
belonging  to  different  systems,  on  account  of  individualities  of 
pronunciation.  Even  when  vivd  voce  comparison  is  possible,  the 
identification  is  not  always  complete.  Some  of  the  above  are 
queried,  and  to  some  no  symbols  are  added.  I  shall  therefore  sub- 
join Prof.  Haldeman' s  descriptions  of  his  symbols : 

and  Lepsius  refers  it  to  German  o.  In 
the  writer's  French  pronunciation,  wp 
is  placed  in  me,  qug,  querelle,  etc., 
according  to  the  view  of  most  French 
grammarians."  (Arts.  374-5.)  It  is 
impossible  to  say  from  this  whether  the 
2v.  is  (a,  a,  v,  CE,  aD,  ah),  and  it  may 
be  one  at  one  time  and  one  at  another. 
The  open  and  close  2v.  apparently  point 
to  (a,  a),  and  the  dialectic  German  is 
(a)  or  (e).  Hence  I  have  queried  my 
palaeotypic  transcription  (a),  although 
Prof.  Haldeman,  in  returning  the  proof 
of  the  table,  doubted  the  necessity  of 
the  query. 

3v.  in  add.  "With  very  little  affinity 
to  A,  this  sound  usurps  its  character  in 
some  alphabets.  It  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  ebb,  but  not  enough  to  have  a 
letter  on  the  same  basis,  like  that  of 

76 


Iv.  in  arm.  "  The  most  character- 
istic of  the  vowels  is  that  in  arm,  art, 
father,  commonly  called  Italian  A" 
(art.  370).  This  must  be  (a),  and  not 
(ah)  or  (a). 

2v.  in  up.  "  Many  languages  want 
this  vowel,  which,  is  so  common  in 
English  as  to  be  regarded  as  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  vowels.  It  has  not 
been  assigned  to  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish, 
nor  German,  but  it  occurs  in  dialectic 

German It  is  close  (e)  in  up, 

worth,  and  open  (13)  in  worm,  word, 
urn.  The  effect  of  worth  is  that  of  a 
short  syllable,  each  element  being  short, 
(the  r  close ;)  whilst  worm  is  long  on 
account  of  the  open  and  longer  r.  The 
vowel  wp  is  nasal  in  the  French  un  ; 
but  M.  Pantoleon  (in  Comstock's  Phon. 
Mag.)  makes  this  a  nasal  eu  in  jeut 
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Lepsius.  The  people  of  Bath,  England, 
are  said  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
town  long,  and  it  is  strictly  long  and 
short  in  Welsh,  as  in  bach  a  hook,  back 
little.  It  seems  to  he  lengthened  in  the 
following  words,  but  as  the  author 
speaks  this  dialect — heard  in  Philadel- 

C'  'a,  and  used  by  "Walker,  who  puts 
<z4  of  fat  in  grass,  grasp,  branch, 
grant,  pass,  fast,  the  proper  sound  being 
probably  French  a,  as  in  pass,  etc. — the 
observation  must  be  accepted  with 
caution:  pan  panic,  band  banish,  fan 
fancy,  man  tan,  can  n.  can  v.,  bran  ran, 
A'nn  an  A"rma,  Sam  sample,  dam  ham, 
dram  ram,  lamb  lamp,  bad  pad,  glad 
lad,  bag  tag  beg,  cag  wag  ke-g,  drag 
dragon,  madder  adj.  madder  n.,  ma'am 
mammon,  baa  badger,  gas  gaz  gash  as, 
lass  lash,  bread  bred,  dead  Dedham, 
bed  speld.  It  occurs  in  provincial 
German,  as  in  bi'ric  (with  the  vowels 
of  barrier)  for  berg  hero,  a  hill.  A 
native  of  Gerstungen  =  Gersttiran,  in 
Saxe  Weimer,  pronounced  the  first 
syllable  of  this  name  with  i  in  arrow. 
Compare  thatch  deck,  catch  ketch,  have 
hev,  scalp  scelp ;  German  and  English 
fett  fat,  krebs  crab,  fest  fast  adj.,  Gr. 
rpexw  I  run,  track.  It  has  a  long  and 
open  German  provincial  (Suabian)  form, 
being  used  for  long  open  a  (e),  as  in 
bi'r  for  bar  a  bear.  This  bears  the 
same  relation  to  add  that  French  e  in 
meme  bears  to  e  in  memory.  This 
vowel  is  nasalised  and  short  in  the 
French  fin  end,  pain  bread.  But  some 
consider  this  a  nasal  of  ebb,  either 
because  such  a  sound  is  used  (the  Polish 
e,  ?),  or  because  the  French  (being 
without  the  pure  add)  refer  their  nasal 
in  to  the  nearest  pure  sound  known  to 
them."  (Arts.  378-382.)  This  must 
be  (33).  The  American  lengthenings 
are  interesting.  There  is  an  American 
Hymn-book,  put  together  by  two 
compilers,  each  having  the  Christian 
name  Samuel.  It  was  familiarly  known 
as  "  the  book  of  Sams."  The  pun  on 
psalms  is  not  felt  by  an  Englishman, 
the  lengthening  of  Sam  explains  it 
completely. 

4v.  in  there.  "The  vowel'  of  ebb, 
with  a  more  open  aperture,  is  long  and 
accented  in  the  Italian  medico  tempesta 
cielo,  and  short  in  the  verb  e  is, 
ab-biet-to.  It  is  the  French  e  in 
meme,  tete,  fenetre,  maitre,  haie,  Aix, 
air,  vaisseau.  The  same  sound  seems 
to  occur  shorter  in  trompette,  which  is 
not  the  vowel  of  petty.  ...  It  is  the 


German  a  long  in  mahre  mare,  mahr- 
chen,  fehlen,  kehle,  wahre,  but  wehre 
has  E  long.  The  theoretic  short  sound 
falls  into  5v.,  as  in  stalle  stalls,  com- 
monly pronounced  like  stelle  station."" 
(Arts.  388-9.)  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  this  is  (E),  but  it  is  singular  that 
Prof.  Haldeman  has  (E,  e),  and  Mr. 
Bell  (e,  E)  in  there  ebb,  and  I  pro- 
nounce (e)  in  both.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  the  distinction  is  not 
recognized  as  part  of  the  language. 

5v.  in  ebb.  "  The  secondary  vowels 
ii  ebb,  were  not  allowed  to  Latin,  be- 
cause there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
were  Latin  sounds ;  and  although  ebb 
occurs  in  Spanish,  as  in  el  the,  este 
this  one,  it  is  not  so  frequent  as  an 
Englishman  might  suppose.  Even  this 
is  not  admitted  in  Cubi's  'Nuevo 
Sistema'  (of  English  for  Spaniards), 
published  by  I.  Pitman,  Bath,  1851, 
where  the  vowels  ill,  ell,  am,  up,  olive, 
are  not  provided  with  Spanish  key- 
words; but  he  assigns  the  whole  of 
them  to  Catalonian."  (Art.  385.)  As  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
Senor  Cubi  y  Soler,  who  spoke  English 
with  a  good  accent,  I  know  that  he  did 
not  admit  any  short  vowels  in  Castil- 
lian,  and  hence  he  excluded  all  these, 
and  took  the  Spanish  e,  which  is  I 
believe  always  (e),  to  be  (ee).  The 
Castillians  pronounce  their  vowels,  I 
believe,  of  medial  length,  like  the 
Scotch,  and  neither  so  short  nor  so 
long  as  the  English.  The  Latin  E  I 
also  believe  to  have  been  (e),  and 
not  (e}.  "The  vowel  5v.  -occurs  in 
Italian  tempo  terra  Mercuric."  (Art. 
386.)  Valentini  makes  the  e  aperto 
=  (E)  in  tempo  terra,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  chiuso  =  (e}  in  the  unaccented 
first  syllable  of  Mercuric.  "In  the 
German  rechnung  a  reckoning,  ipelzpelt 
fur,  schmeltzen  to  smelt,  rector  rector, 
(ibid.)  Frenchmen  state  that  5v.  occurs 
in  elle,  quel,  regie."  (Art.  387.)  In 
none  of  these  can  (E,  e)  be  safely  sepa- 
rated. I  believe  Prof.  Haldeman  means 
4v.  to  be  (EE),  and  5v.  to  be  (e),  the 
former  always  long,  the  latter  always 
short.  I  always  used  to  confuse  the 
open  French  and  Italian  (E)  with  my 
(e),  and  I  may  have  consequently  mis- 
led many  others.  But  the  only  acknow- 
ledged distinctions  in  language  seem  to 
be  close  e,  open  e,  the  first  (e,  e1),  the 
second  (elt  E),  while  (e)  really  hovers 
between  the  two,  and  hence  where  only 
one  e  is  acknowledged,  (e)  is  the  safer 
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sound  to  use,  as  (e,  e1)  would  then  be 
heard  as  bad  (i),  and  (e^  E)  as  bad  (e). 

6v.  in  they.  "The  English  ay 
in  pay,  paid,  day,  weigh,  ale,  rage,  is 
short  in  weight,  hate,  acre,  A"mos, 
A"bram,  ape,  plague,  spade.  The  Ger- 
man weh  wo,  reh  roe,  je,  planet,  meer, 
mehr  (more,  but  rnahr  tidings  has  4v.), 
edel,  ehre,  jedoch.  The  Italian  'e 
chiuso '  has  this  quality,  as  in  male 
ottobre  (with  'o  chiuso'  [Valentin! 
agrees  in  this]),  but  it  is  nearly  always 
short.  Most  authors  assign  this  sound 
to  French  e,  called  '  e  ferine,'  but  Dr. 
Latham  assigns  this  e  a  closer  aperture, 
for  he  says,  '  This  is  a  sound  allied  to, 
but  different  from,  the  a  in  fate,  and 
the  ee  in  feet.  It  is  intermediate  to  the 
two.'  Dankovsky  says  tbe  Hungarian 
'  e  est  medius  sonus  inter  e  et  i,'  but 
his  'e'  is  uncertain.  Olivier  (Les  Sons 
de  la  Parole,  1844)  makes  e  identic 
with  I  in  the  position  of  the  mouth." 
(Art.  391.)  This  must  be  (e).  The 
recognition  of  the  short  sound  in  Eng- 
lish is  curious,  as  also  the  absence  of 
the  recognition  of  (ee'j).  The  middle 
Germans  use  (ee)  long,  and  (e)  or  (E) 
short,  regularly.-  The  Italian  e  chiuso 
sounds  to  me  (e},  but  may  be  (e1);  it  is 
generally  the  descendant  of  Latin  I. 
The  distinction  between  fate  and  e  in 
Dr.  Latham  is  possibly  due  to  his 
saying  (fee'jt),  not  (feet),  and  to  the  e 
being  short.  Mr.  Kovacs  pronounced 
Hungarian  e  as  (ee},  and  e  as  (aa)  in 
accented  syllables.  Olivier  probably 
confused  e  with  («'),  the  short  English 
sound  which  has  replaced  (e). 

7v.  in  buffet,  and  in  -ment,  -ence. 
"There  is  an  obscure  vowel  in  English, 
having  more  aperture  than  that  of  ill 
and  less  than  that  of  ail.  It  is  used  to 
separate  consonants  by  such  an  amount 
of  vocality  as  may  be  secured  without 
setting  the  organs  for  a  particular 
vowel.  It  is  most  readily  determined 
between  surds,  and  it  is  often  con- 
founded and  perhaps  interchanged  with 
the  vowel  of  up.  It  occurs  in  the 
natural  pronunciation  of  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  worded,  blended,  splendid,  sordid, 
livid,  ballad,  salad,  surfeit,  buffet,  op- 
poses, doses,  roses,  losses,  misses,  poorer, 
horror,  Christian,  onion,  and  the  suf- 
fixes -ment,  -ant,  -ance,  -ent,  -ense. 
Perhaps  this  vowel  should  be  indicated 
by  the  least  mark  for  the  phase  of  least 
distinctness— a  dot  beneath  the  letter 
of  some  recognized  vowel  of  about  in 
the  same  aperture.  It  is  so  evanescent 


that  it  is  constantly  replaced  by  a  con- 
sonant vocality  without  attracting  at- 
tention, as  in  saying  hors'z,  horsz, 
horszs,  or  (using  a  faint  smooth  r) 
horsrz.  .  .  With  Eapp  we  assign  this 
vowel  to  German,  as  in  welches,  v<?r- 
lleren,  v^rlassen  (or  even  frlasn)."  (Arts. 
392  to  392<?.)  This  mark  therefore 
represents  sounds  here  distinguished  as 
(y,  •B,  'h),  and  on  the  whole  (*/),  as  used 
by  Mr.  Bell,  seems  to  answer  most 
nearly  to  it,  see  especially  (1159,  b]  : 
I  have,  however,  queried  the  sign,  on 
which  Prof.  Haldeman  observes,  that 
the  query  "is  hardly  necessary.  The 
doubts  are  due  to  the  fact  that  while 
two  varieties  are  admitted  we  might 
not  always  agree  in  locating  them." 

8v.  in  pity.  "It  is  the  German 
vowel  of  kinn  chin,  hitzig,  billig,  will, 
bild;  and  the  initial  of  the  Belgian 
diphthong  ieuw  (and  perhaps  in  some 

cases  the  Welsh  uw) This  vowel 

is  commonly  confounded  with  I,  but  it 
has  a  more  open  jaw  aperture,  while 
each  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened." 
(Arts.  396,  398.)  This  is  no  doubt  (t), 
which  is  heard  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
but  not  throughout.  Mr.  Barnes, 
author  of  the  Dorset  Grammar,  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  vowels  in  pity  thus 
(prti),  but  others  prefer  (prty),  hence 
•  the  identification  refers  only  to  the  first 
vowel. 

*9v.  in  field.  "  The  universal  I  is 
long  in  Italian  io  (Lat.  EGO,  /),  and 
short  in  felicitare,  with  true  e.  In 
English  it  is  long  in  machine,  marine, 
fiend,  fee,  tea,  bee,  grieve,  eel.  It  is 
short  in  equal,  educe,  deceit,  heat,  beet, 
reef,  grief,  teeth.  German  examples- 
are  vleh,  wleder  against,  wider  again, 
wie  vlel  how  much,  vielleicht  perhaps. 
It  is  medial  in  knie  knee.  French  ex- 
amples are  surprise,  vlve,  lie,  style,  il, 
vif,  physique,  imiter,  liquide,  visite, 
politique.  which  must  not  be  pro- 
nounced like  the  English  physic,  etc., 
with  the  vowel  of  pit.  The  following 
are  perhaps  medial : — prodige,  cidre, 
ligue,  vite.  empire."  (Art.  399.)  This 
is  certainly  (i).  The  short  value  in 
accented  syllables  is  noteworthy.  In 
"  believe,  regret,  descent,  which  cannot 
differ  from  dispose,"  (art.  395),  Prof. 
Haldeman  hears  8v.  not  9v.,  that  is 
(t),  and  not  (i). 

lOv.  in  aisle,  Cairo.  "French  a  in 
ame,  patte.  The  former  is  commonly 
received  as  the  vowel  of  arm,  the  latter 
Duponceau  (Am.  Phil.  Trans., 
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1818,  vol.  i.  p.  258),  in  1817,  made 
the  distinction.  He  says  that  French 
a  occurs  in  the  English  diphthongs  i 
and  ou,  and  that  the  sound  is  between 
ah  and  awe,  being  ah  pronounced  as 
full  and  broadly  as  possible,  without 
falling  into  awe.  The  initial  of  English 
*  (or  e  in  height]  differs  in  being  pro- 
nounced wp  and  at.  This  is  probably 
the  proper  vowel  for  grass,  pass,  alas 
(Fr.  helas)."  (Arts.  400,  401.)  The 
vowel  is  meant  for  (a)  according  to 
Duponceau's  description,  and  that  vowel 
is  pronounced  in  French  pate.  But 
the  vowel  in  Fr.  patte  is  either  (a)  or 
(ah),  and  not  («),  at  present  at  least. 
The  pronunciations  (graas,  gr«s),  etc., 
seem  to  be  much  broader  than  any 
used  by  educated  Englishmen,  but  see 
(1152,  d').  Prof.  Haldeman  uses  («), 
and  not  (9)  or  (ae),  as  he  suggests  above, 
for  the  first  element  of  long  I,  that  is 
(a'i),  not  (d'\,  se'i),  see  (108,  c). 

llv.  in  awe.  "  This  sound  lies 
between  A  and  0,  and  is  common  in 

several  German  dialects The 

Germans  represent  it  commonly  by  a, 

adopting    the    Swedish    mode,  where 

however  the  sound  seems  to  be  a  kind 

of  o."     (Art.  402.)     The  sound  is, 

therefore   (A).    The   Swedish  is   (AO), 

having  the  tongue  as  for  (A)  and  the 

lips  as  for  (o),  see  (1116,  a').     "This 

awe  is  not  to  be  determined  by  its 

length,  but  by  its  quality.     It  is  long 

in  raw,  flaw,  law,  caw,  all,  call,  thawed, 

laud,    hawk;    medial    in  loss,    cross, 

tossed,  frost,  long,  song,  strong,  or,  for, 

lord}  order,  border,  war,  warrior,  corn, 

adorn,  born,  warn,  horn,  morn,  storm, 

form,  warm,  normal,  cork,  wan,  swan, 

gaud  God  nod 

awe  or  orange 

fawned  fond  astonish 

thawed  thought        Thoth 

1.  long  awe         pawned         wavy 

2.  short  awe        author         'water 

3.  medial  awe      pond  war 

4.  medial  odd      rod  God 

5.  short  odd        ponder          body 
(Arts.   405-407.)     It  is  evident  that 
the  vowel  is  either  (D,  xo),  or  (o1).     The 
indications  of  length  do  not  seem  to  be 
strictly  observed  in  England. 

13v.  in  owe,  bone,  boat.  "  This  well- 
known  sound  is  long  in  moan,  loan, 
owe,  go,  low,  foe,  coal,  cone,  bore,  roar, 
bowl,  soul;  and  short  in  over,  obey, 
open,  opinion,  onyx,  onerous,  oak, 
ochre,  rogue,  oats,  opium ;  and  medial 


dawn,  fond,  bond,  pond,  exhaust,  false, 
often,  soften,  gorge,  George  ;  and  short 
in  squash,  w£sh  (cf.  rush,  push),  author 
(cf.  oath,  pith),  watch,  water,  slaughter, 
quart,  quarter,  wart,  short,  mortar, 
horse  (cf.  curse),  re  morse,  former,  often, 
north,  moth,  fault,  falter,  paltry."  (Art. 
403.)  These  quantities  cross  my  own 
habits  materially.  Many  of  medial 
length  are  reckoned  long  in  England, 
and  still  more  of  them  short.  See  nota- 
tion for  medial  quantity  (1116,  ba). 
1 1'v.  in  pond,  rod.  »  "  This  1 2v.  differs 
12v.  in  odd.  j  from  the  preced- 
ing llv.  in  being  formed  with  less  aper- 
ture." (Art.  405.)  It  is  observable 
that  according  to  Mr.  Bell  (o)  is  the 
'  wide '  of  (A),  that  is,  the  aperture  at 
the  back  of  the  greatest  compression  is 
greater.  But  perhaps  Prof.  Haldeman 
spoke  the  vowel  with  the  tongue  further 
forward,  as  (xo),  or  even  with  the  tongue 
raised,  (o1).  "  It  is  short  in  not, 
nod,  hod,  what,  squatter  (cf.  the  open 
water),  morrow,  borrow,  sorrow,  horror, 
choice,  ponder,  throng,  prong ;  medial 
in  on,  yon,  John,  God,  rod,  gone, 
aught,  thought,  bought,  caught,  naught, 
fought,  sauce,  loiter,  boy,  and  perhaps 
long  in  coy,  oil.  Some  of  these  medials 
may  belong  to  awe,  and  some  of  those 
to  this  head.  The  accuracy  of  these 
examples  is  not  expected  to  be  admitted 
in  detail,  because  practice  between  the 
two  vowels  is  not  uniform  ;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  no  one  puts  the  vowel  of 
potter,  or  the  quantity  of  fall,  in  water, 
which  is  neither  wuwter  nor  wotter. 
In  the  following  table,  the  medial 
examples  have  been  chosen  without 
regard  to  the  vowel  they  contain : 
gnaw'r  nor  Kor'ich 

rawed  rod  Rodney 

awed '  aught  odd 

laws  loss  lozenge. 

squaw  yawn  haw        f 

squash  want  horse 

swan  wan  horn 

thought        gone  John 

squat  honest  horror." 

in  going,  showy.  It  does  not  occur  in 
Italian.  0  is  long  in  the  German 
ton,  dom,  hof,  hoch,  lob,  tod,  trog, 
mohn,  lohn,  moor,  mond ;  medial  in 
oder,  also,  vor,  von,  wo,  ob,  oheim;  and 
short  in  wohin,  hofnung,  ost,  ofen, 
ober,  koch,  loch,  zo-o-log."  (Arts. 
416,417.)  This  must  be  (00,0).  There 
is  no  mention  of  (oo'w).  The  short  ac- 
cented (o)  is  not  in  received  English  use. 
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13'v.  in  whole.  French  o.  "This 
sound  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  more 
open  than  owe,  and  closer  than  o  aperto, 
and  his  impression  is  that  the  long  and 
short  sound  have  the  same  quality.  .  .  . 
The  New  England  or  Yankee  o  in  whole, 
coat,  is  a  short  sound  with  a  wider 
aperture  of  jaw  than  owe,  hut  not 
(perhaps)  of  lip.  It  has  been  casually 
heard,  but  not  studied,  and  we  refer  it 
to  the  French  o  in  bonne."  (Arts.  412, 
415.)  Mr.  Bell  considers  the  French  o 
in  homme  to  be  (oh),  and  the  American 
o  in  stone  to  be  (oh),  the  labialised 
forms  of  (a,  ah)  respectively.  But 
Prof.  Haldeman  suggests  another  solu- 
tion, namely  (o0)  or  (AO),  which  is  Mr. 
Sweet's  analysis  of  Danish  act,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  passing  anticipation  of  Mr. 
Sweet's  discovery  of  the  effect  of  different 
degrees  of  rounding  upon  one  lingual 
position  (1116  a').  The  sound  is 
altogether  a  provincialism,  and  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  the  French 
sound  as  (o)  and  the  Yankee  as  (o), 
which  I  have  also  heard  in  Norfolk 
(non)  =  none. 

14v.  inpooL  )  "  These  two  vowels  are 
lov.  in  pull.  \  distinct  in  quality,  and 
have  the  same  variations  in  quantity. 
They  are  to  each  other  as  awe  is  to  odd, 
and  they  require  distinct  characters." 
(Art.  422.)  Hence  they  are  marked 
as  (u,  u],  which  are  exactly  as  (A,  o), 
the  second  being  the  wide  of  the  first. 
*'  In  passing  through  the  series  A,  0, 
U,  it  will  be  found  that  U  in  pool  is 
labial  in  its  character,  and  that  this 
labiality  is  preserved  in  shortening  fool 
to  foolish,  whilst  full,fullis  h,  have  very 
little  aid  from  the  lips."  (Art.  423.) 
That  (H)  can  be  imitated  with  widely 
open  lips  is  readily  perceived,  but  it 
can  be  most  easily  pronounced  with  the 
lips  in  the  (u) -position  (1114,  d'}.  This 
lipless  (M),  or  (w4),  is  very  useful  to  the 
singer,  as  it  can  be  touched  at  a  high 
pitch,  whereas  true  labial  (u)  cannot 
be  sung  distinctly  at  a  high  pitch.  "If 
we  compare  fool  with  a  word  like  fuel, 
rule  (avoiding  the  Belgian  diphthong 
iew),  we  detect  in  it  (fyoo'l,  rule), 
a  closer  sound,  which  when  long  is 
confused  with  U,  as  in  fool,  rule, 
meaning  by  the  latter  neither  ryule 
nor  riwl,  but  rool,  with  a  narrow 
aperture.  This  closer  u  is  often 
preceded  by  y  and  r,  as  in  due,  dew, 
stew,  ruin,  rude,  where  it  is  rather 
medial  than  long."  (Art.  424.)  Prob- 


ably we  should  write  this  (u1),  or  ( ji), 
or  even  (.u1).  It  seems  to  be  local  and 
individual,  not  received.  This  sound, 
or  what  I  suppose  to  be  this  sound,  I 
seem  to  have  heard  from  Americans, 
and  in  Lancashire,  and  it  approached 
one  of  the  palato-labial  vowels,  or  (y)- 
series.  In  fact  I  felt  it  as  a  form  of 
(u).  "Leaving  quantity  out  of  the 
question,  we  pronounce  brew,  etc-.,  with 
15v.  [u  in  pwll],  whilst  Worcester, 
probably  the  most  judicious  of  the 
English  orthoepists,  refers  them  to  the 
key-word  move."  (Art.  591.)  This  is, 
I  think,  the  more  usual  pronunciation. 
The  u  orthography,  however,  suggests 
palatalisation  to  the  speaker,  and  hence 
he  makes  an  approach  to  (uj,  «j  =i,  y). 
Ic.  and  25c.  in  now,  aisle,  are  "  coal- 
escents,"  a  term  introduced,  I  believe, 
by  myself,  to  classify  (j,  w),  as  the  form 
under  which  the  vowels  (i,  u)  coalesced 
with  another  vowel.  Prof.  Haldeman 
uses  Ic.  and  25c.  to  form  diphthongs, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  (j,  w). 
In  order  to  shew  that  they  have  this 
meaning,  I  employ  the  acute  accent  on 
the  preceding  vowel,  thus  (aw,  a'j), 
which  are  really  equivalent  to  my  (ou, 
a'i),  but  have  the  disadvantage  of  not 
so  accurately  distinguishing  the  second 
element,  so  that  for  (a'j)  the  reader  has 
a  choice  among  (a'i,  di,  de,  a'y,  o'j),  etc. 
Prof.  Haldeman  says:  "The  separation 
of  the  coalescenfcs  from  the  vowels, 
being  quite  modern,  their  difference  is 
seldom  recognized  in  alphabets.  This 
is  a  grave  defect."  (Art.  173.)  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  difference,  he  says : 
"  The  labial  vowel  ooze  readily  becomes 
the  consonant  way,  and  between  them 
there  is  a  shade  of  sound  allied  to 
both,  but  a  variety  of  the  latter,  and  a 
consonant,  because  it  has  the  power  of 
forming  a  single  syllable  with  a  vowel, 

which  two  vowels  cannot  do The 

guttural  vowel  pique  may  become  the 
guttural  liquid  yea,,  as  in  miiu'on,  and' 
between  the  two  lies  the  guttural 
coalescent  in  aisle,  eye,  boy.  The  con- 
sonant relation  of  the  coalescents  is 
shown  in  the  combinations  how  well, 
my  years,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
where  the  coalescent  ends.  A  compari- 
son of  the  former  (or  how-ell)  with  ha- 
well,  and  the  latter  (or  my-ears)  with 
ma-years,  will  show  their  affinity.  A 
coalescent  between  vowels  is  apt  to 
form  a  fulcrum, by  becoming  amore  com- 
plete consonant.  Compare  (emp) loyer 
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•with  lawyer."  (Arts.  163-5.)  I  think 
I  usually  say  (Ha'w:^we'll,  Ho'e^^-e'll, 
H8VLel)  for  how  well,  how  ell,  Howell, 
and  (ma't^JM'zs,  maV-^n'zs)  for  my 
years,  my  ears.  Similar  difficulties 
occur  in  lying  (b'n'Wq),  and  French 
pa'ien,  faience,  loyal  (pai-iEA  fai-iaAS 
loi-ial),  not  (luaial),  with  a  long  (i), 
without  force  gliding  and  diphthong- 
ising each  way,  which  the  hyphen  tends 
to  make  plainer.  The  English  loyal 
is  either  (lo'r^-^1)  or  (to'r^tVl),  not, 
I  think,  (lo'i-jel),  and  certainly  not 
(lAA'JBl).  Similarly  for  employer, 
lawyer  (emplo't'-— «,  IAA-JB). 

2c.  and  26c.  in  way,  yea,  are  certainly 
(w,  j),  but  whether  or  not  in  addition 
(l_uw,  j_ij)  cannot  be  affirmed. 

3c.  and  27c.  are  certainly  (wh,  jh). 
Unfortunately  the  sounds  are  depart- 
ing. See  the  citation  (1112,  b'},  where 
it  appears  that  Professor  Haldeman 
never  hears  (wh)  in  English  without 
a  following  (w) ;  and,  as  appears  by 
his  example,  he  does  not  hear  (jh) 
without  a  following  (j).  But,  trans- 
lating his  symbols,  he  says,  "  (wh) 
occurs  in  several  Vesperian  languages, 
and  the  whistle  which  Duponceau 
attributes  to  the  (lena-pe),  Dela- 
ware, language,  is  this  sound  (wh'd^) 
heart,  (ndee)  my  heart,  (wh'de'Hhiim) 
strawberries,  with  flat  ('d).  In  the  Wy- 
andot  (wo'ndot),  (salakwh"w)  it  bur- 
rows, it  occurs  before  a  whispered 
vowel.  Compare  Penobscot  (nekwhda-s) 
six,  (whta'w;ak)  ear,  (whta-wagollh) 
•ears."  (Art.  457.)  "  This  (whd)  shows 
that  the  (w)  put  in  (whwen)  is  not  by 
defect  of  ear,  which  might  cause  it  to 
be  inferred  beside  the  vocal  (d).  The 
frequency  of  the  whispered  vowels  is 
curious."— Prof.  H.'s MS.  note  to  proof. 

5c.  in  hm  seems  to  be  (mh),  hm  = 
(nmh),  or  perhaps  (Hmmh).  "  One 
form  of  Eng.  (mh)  often  accompanies  a 
smile  with  closed  lips — an  incipient 
laugh  reduced  to  a  nasal  puff ;  to  the 
other  (mh-m)  a  true  (m)  is  added,  when 
it  becomes  an  exclamation — sometimes 
replaced  with  (nh-n)." — MS.  addition. 

16c.,  17c.,  18c.  are  varieties  of  (r),  but 
it  is  difficult  exactly  to  identify  them. 
"  The  Greek  and  Latin  R  was  trilled, 
as  described  by  the  ancients,  and  this 
accords  with  European  practice.  The 
letter  'r'  therefore  means  this  sound. 
We  have  heard  trilled  r  in  Albanian, 
Armenian  (in  part),  Arabic,  Chaldee, 
Ellenic,  Illyrian,  Wallachian,  Hun- 
garian, Russian,  Catalonian,  Turkish 


(in  part),  Islandic,  Hindustanee,  Ben- 
galee, Tamil,  and  other  languages  in  the 
pronunciation  of  natives."  (Art.  500.) 
Probably  (r,  R,  ,r,  %r,  Ar,  rj)  are  here 
not  distinguished,  and  the  forcible  form 
(.r)  is  not  separated  from  that  of  mode- 
rate strength.  "  The  trilled  r  is  assigned 
to  English  as  an  initial,  although  many 
people  with  an  English  vernacular 
cannot  pronounce  it.  Dr.  James  Rush 
would  have  the  trill  reduced  in  English 
to  a  single  tap  of  the  tongue  against 
the  palate.  This  we  indicate  by  r,  with 
a  dot  above."  (Ait.  601.)  This  faint 
trill  would  be  our  (|_r) ;  but  the  English, 
I  believe,  do  not  strike  the  palate  at  all 
when  saying  (r).  Mr.  Bell,  as  we  have 
seen  (1098,  b],  denies  the  trill  inEnglish 
altogether,  and  gives  us  (rj.  "The 
Spanish  (South  American)  r  in  perro 
••dog,  as  distinguished  from  the  common 
trilled  r  of  pero  but,  seems  to  be  un- 
trilled,  and  to  have  the  tongue  pressed 
flatly,  somewhat  as  in  English  z,  and 
doubled,  as  in  more-rest.  It  may  have 
arisen  from  an  attempt  to  yotacise  r. 
We  mark  it  v  (or,  if  trilled,  r)  with  a 
line  below,  in  case  it  is  distinct  from 
the  next."  (Art.  5010.)  Now  the 
Spanish  rr  in  perro  is  what  the  Spanish 
Academy  (Ortografia  de  la  lengua 
Castellana,  7th  ed.  Madrid,  1792,  p. 
70)  calls  Efuerte.  Prince  L.  L.  Bona- 
parte 

and  calls  it  an 

to  be  my  (xr).  The  common  (r)  in  Basque 
is  generally  used  as  a  euphonic  insertion 
to  save  hiatus,  as  in  English  law(r]  of  the 
land.  Mr.  Bristed  (Transactions  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  for 
1871,  p.  122-3)  talks  of  "the  apparent 
negroism  prevalent  in  Cuba  of  substi- 
tuting a  vocalized  r  for  the  strongly 
trilled  final  r,  e.g.  amaw  (or  something 
very  like  it)  for  amar,"  compare  Mr. 
Thomas's  Creole  French  r  (1155,  a'). 
On  the  authority  of  his  son,  just  re- 
turned from  Spain,  Mr.  Bristed 
adds  that  in  Madrid  there  is  "  a 
slurring  of  medial  r,"  and  that  "the 
Andalusian  dialect  tends  to  drop  final 
letters,  even  r."  Prof.  Haldeman  may 
mean  (r0).  "  Many  of  my  sounds  were 
heard  casually,  and  must  be  accepted  as 
open  to  correction  from  further  obser- 
vation."— MS.  addition.  He  proceeds  : 
"  Armenian  and  Turkish  have  a  smooth 
(i.e.  an  untrilled)  tactual  r,  much  like  the 
Spanish  rr,  if  not  the  same,  and,  with 
that,  requiring  farther  investigation  and 
comparison.  English  smooth  r  in  curry, 


that  it  is  found  in  Basque, 
°"  "  alveolar  r,"  which  seems 
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acre  (a-cr),  begr,  grey,  curt,  is  formed 
by  much  less  contact  than  the  European 
and  Asiatic  r  requires.  It  is  the  true 
liquid  of  the  s  contact,  and  allied  to 
the  vowel  in  up,  a  character  v  to  be 
formed  provisionally  from  italic  x." 
(Arts.  502-3.)  u  A  consonant  subject  to 
both  a  preceding  and  a  succeeding  in- 
fluence may  vary  with  the  speaker, 
putting  the  same  or  a  different  gr  in 
ogre  and  grey.  I  was  wrong  in  putting 
grey  among  my  examples  in  §  503.  It 
should  be  excluded.  I  adopted  the 
single-tap  r  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Rush,  and  because  I  have  heard  it ;  but 
I  use  neither  this  nor  any  other  trill  in 
my  English.  This  is  the  speech  of  my 
locality,  when  it  is  not  influenced  by 
contact  with  German  and  Irish  modes 
of  pronunciation,  and  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Bell  rejects  the  trill." — MS.  addition. 
This  he  then  identifies  with  my  (u). 
But  my  (j)  is  only  (a1)  at  most,  followed 
permissively  by  (r).  Prof.  Haldeman 
retains  this  (^)  in  the  second  syllable  of 
(Lrep^ezent^'shyn)  in  the  specimen,  and 
says  it  is  "  due  to  the  unaccented  syl- 
lable as  compared  with  (p|_rmtyd),  etc." 
In  other  cases  he  corrected  it  in  the 
proof  to  (r),  which  I  have  given  as 
(l_r)  for  uniformity.  Perhaps  my  diffi- 
culties arise  from  the  Professor's  not 
trilling  his  (r)  as  I  really  do.  "A 
more  open  smooth  r  is  found  in  cur, 
fur,  far,  more.  Mr.  Ellis  regards  fur 
as  /  with  this  open  r,  without  a  vowel 
between.  .  .  .  We  regard  fur  as  having 
the  open  vowel  «  (with  which  the  con- 
sonant is  allied)  short,  the  quantity 
being  confined  to  the  consonant  (fur  — 
re"/""),  and  the  tongue  moving  from 
the  vowel  to  the  consonant  position. 
The  same  open  consonant  occurs  in 
arm,  worm,  turn,  ore;  and  although, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  we  have  cited 
arm  as  long,  it  contains  a  short  vowel 
(a"r~m)  and  long  or  medial  consonant. 
If  we  write  'rn  for  urn  and  f  r  or  fa 
for  fur,  we  certainly  cannot  represent 
far,  four,  in  the  same  manner.  More- 
over we  may  dissyllabise  pr-ay  on  a 
trilled  or  a  close  r,  and  monosyllabise 
it  p'ray  with  the  most  open.  At  one 
time  the  discussion  of  the  English  let- 
ters led  to  a  curious  result.  When  the 
difference  between  the  open  r  of  tarry 
(from  tar]  and  the  close  one  of  the  verb 
tarry  was  ascertained,  an  identity  of 
vowel  and  of  consonant  was  repre- 
sented,— a  greater  error  than  to  spell 
more  and  moor,  fairy  and  ferry  alike, 


or  pres-d  for  prest."  (Arts.  505-9.)  I 
feel  obliged,  from  the  identifications 
made  by  Prof.  Haldeman,  to  transcribe 
16c.  by  (|j:),  I7c.  by  (.*),  and  18c.  by  (i), 
but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
transcription.  I  think  the  sound  17c. 
is  sometimes  (a1), sometimes  (i^1),  some- 
times (a1^1) ;  and  that  18c.  may  be 
(a,  a,  eh)  or  (|_rol),  or  one  of  the  first 
followed  by  the  second.  These  are 
points  of  extreme  difficulty,  partly 
arising  from  the  involuntary  interfe- 
rence of  orthographical  reminiscences 
with  phonetic  observations. 

Prof.  Haldeman  made  the  following 
observations  on  the  proof,  after  reading 
the  above  remarks  :  "  There  is  a  negro 
perversion  of  more  to  (moa).  I  think 
you  admit  too  little  difference  between 
awe  and  or,  like  Bloomfield — 
In  earliest  hours  of  dark  and  hooded  morn, 
Ere  yet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn, 

Still  foremost  thou  the  dashing  stream  to 

cross, 
And  tempt  along  the  animated  horse ;  .  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  consider  any  English  r 
open  enough  to  constitute  a  vowel,  but 
I  think  I  have  heard  a  coalescent  ('r)" 
[the  acute  belongs  to  the  preceding 
element  with  which  it  forms  a  diph- 
thong], "  forming  a  reversed  diphthong, 
in  a  dialect  of  Irish,  in  ge,  gredh,  or 
geodh  a  goose.  As  I  recal  it,  it  is  a 
monosyllab  between  the  English  syl- 
labs  gay  and  gray,  the  r  open  and 
untactual  and  so  near  to  (a)  that  the 
result  would  be  g(o)ay  were  this  not  a 
dissyllab  like  claw-y  besides  cloy."  As 
will  be  shewn  hereafter,  or  is  used  in 
American  comic  books  to  represent  aw 
(AA)  just  as  much  as  in  English,  and 
likewise  r  omitted,  and  er  is  also  used 
for  the  faintest  sound  of  ('h). 

21c.  and  22c.  also  present  difficulties 
in  transcription.  "  The  liquids  of  the 
palatal  contact  are  a  kind  of  J  (yea) 
made  at  the  palatal  point,  and  as  Eng. 
w,  t;,  and  r,  z  are  permutable,  so  } 
falls  into  j  (zh),  and  its  surd  aspirate 
into  r  (sh).  Hence  the  word  soldier 
( —  soldj  r  or  sold)  ar)  is  apt  to  fall  into 
soldjr,  and  nature  (  =  net-"5is,  nef})t 
or  netj  x)  into  netrt;  or  netrar."  (Arts. 
518,  519.)  From  this  I  consider  5  to 
represent  a  form  of  (j)  which  is  still 
nearer  to  (i),  with  therefore  the  tongue 
slightly  lower  than  for  (j),  so  that  (jx) 
would  be  its  best  sign,  and  "3  will  then 
be  (Jih).  According  to  the  same  habit 
which  obliges  Prof.  Haldeman  to  say 
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(whw-,  jhj-)  we  necessarily  have 
(jihj^).  Hence  his  examples  must 
be  transcribed 


The  remaining  consonants  present 
no  difficulty. 

11.  in  hay.  "  Many  deny  that  h  is  a 
consonant,  because  '  it  is  not  made  by 
contact  or  interruption.'  But  when 
the  breath  is  impelled  through  an 
aperture  which  obstructs  it,  there  is 
interruption,  and  if  we  vary  the  im- 
pulse we  can  make  English  oo  and  w 
with  the  same  aperture. . .  H,  h,  is  the 
common  English  and  German  h,  in  the 
syllables  held,  hat,  hast,  hose.  >fi  is  for 
the  eighth  Hebrew  letter  hheth . . .  and 
is  commonly  called  an  emphatic  h  and  is 
often  represented  by  h  h.  As  heard  by 
us,  it  is  an  enforced,  somewhat  close  h, 
with  a  tendency  to  scrape  along  the 
throat,  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  a 
pulmonic  aspirate.  .  .  .  The  Floren- 
tine aspirate  casa,  misericordia,  chi,  we 
have  casually  heard,  and  believe  it  to 
be  /fi,  and  also  the  Spanish  j\  x,  before 
a,  o,  u,  as  in  jabon  soap  =  /fia'bon,  and 
the  geographical  name  San  Juan  (  = 
san/fiv  an)  in  English — sinfvtm."  (Arts. 


553,  565,  567.)  The  identification  of 
/ji  with  (A),  see  (1130,  J),  and  the  state- 
ment of  its  relation  to  h,  seem  to 
shew  that  this  h  is  my  (nh).  The  ex- 
amples are  then  meant  for  (Aabho'n, 
sanAwhan,  saenwhwon),  but  I  think 
that  Spanish  j  differs  from  (A).  Prince 
L.  L.  Bonaparte  considers  it  to  be  (kh), 
and  identifies  the  Florentine  sound  with 
a  'vocal'  aspirate  (1136,  c),  my  (H). 
Prof.  Haldeman  observes  on  the  use 
of  (H)  for  me,  (iqh)  for  Smart,  and 
(HQ)  for  himself  and  Sweet  in  the  com- 
parative specimen  given  below: — "You 
assign  three  kinds  of  initial  h  to  four 
speakers,  where  I  think  the  ear  would 
give  the  same  result,  except  where  h  is 
dropt.  I  pronounce  English  here  and 
German  hier  exactly  alike  as  far  as  the 
r,  and  I  suppose  you  do  the  same,  but 
the  smooth  English  r  gives  a  dissyllabic 
tendency,  which  is  absent  from  the 
German  form."  I  believe  I  call  the 
English  word  (mV)  and  the  German 
(nhiir),  but  may  occasionally  say  (mir, 
nii'r  nhii'r),  which  are  all  anglicisms. 
I  sometimes  fall  into  (Hh)  in  English. 
For  Smart's  (Hjh),  see  No.  56  of  his 
scheme  below,  (1204,  b). 


Henry  Sweet. 

Mr.  Henry  Sweet  adopts  Mr.  Bell's  Yisible  Speech.  Symbols  and 
my  palaeotype,  and  kindly  himself  wrote  out  his  specimen  in 
palaeotype,  so  that  there  are  no  difficulties  of  interpretation.  It 
is  necessary  to  observe  his  higher  (e)  or  (e1),  and  his  (o)  with  a  (u) 
rounding  or  (ou),  his  consonantal  termination  of  (MJ,  www),  his 
advanced  (o,  o)  or  (xo,  xo),  his  forms  of  (ee'j,  oo'w']  as  (e'y,  x<5ou),  his 
acceptance  of  (i)  as  (ah)  in  (A'ah,  EE'ah,  evah),  etc.,  his  constant 
use  of  (',  'h),  even  rounded,  as  ('hw),  his  analysis  of  his  diphthongs 
for  (aY,  Q'U]  as  (^y,  ^y]  and  (aoaD'o),  and  his  lengthened  con- 
sonants, as  (ssmm,  lEtt).  He  uses  (a,  E)  where  I  use  (a,  e),  and 
altogether  his  pronunciation  differs  in  many  minute  shades  from 
•mine,  although  in  ordinary  conversation  the  difference  would  probably 
be  passed  by  unnoticed,  so  little  accustomed  are  we  to  dwell  on 
differences  which  vex  the  phonologist's  spirit.  This  little  passage 
presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  analyses  of  spoken  sounds 
which  has  yet  been  published. 

In  returning  me  the  proof  corrected,  he  wrote  :  "I  am  inclined 
to  accept  your  analysis  of  eh  as  (t,sh)  for  my  own  pronunciation 
also.  I  think  the  second  element  of  the  (au)  diphthong  may  be 
the  simple  voice-glide  rounded  ("ht0)  instead  of  the  mid-back  (o), 
(saDaD'ondz)  would  therefore  be  written  (s9oao''hwndz).  In  the  same 
way  I  feel  inclined  to  substitute  the  simple  voice-glide  unrounded 
("h)  for  the  ('ah)  wherever  it  forms  the  second  element  of  a  diph- 
thong. I  leave  it  to  you  to  make  the  alterations  or  not."  As  Mr. 
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Sweet,  on  account  of  leaving  England,  was  unable  to  correct  a 
revise  of  the  example,  I  preferred  following  the  proof  as  it  left  his 
own  hands,  and  content  myself  with  noting  these  minute  points. 
But  it  is  worth  while  observing  what  extremely  rough  approximations 
to  (i,  u),  such  as  ('hj,  'hw),  when  added  to  any  one  of  the  sounds 
(ce  B,  a:  a  o  o,  GE  a  A  o,  a  ah  oh  oh,  ah  GO  ah  oh)  and  even  (e  e  03,  E 
ae  a3h),  serve  to  recall  diphthongs  of  the  (ai,  an)  classes  to  the  mind 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  be  readily  intelligible. 

JB.  H.  Smart. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Smart's  "Walker  Remodelled  ....  exhibiting  the 
pronunciation  of  words  in  unison  with  more  accurate  schemes  of 
sounds  than  any  yet  furnished,  according  to  principles  carefully  and 
laboriously  investigated,  1836,"  contains  the  most  minute  account 
of  English  sounds  that  I  can  find  in  pronouncing  dictionaries, 
though  very  far  below  what  is  presented  in  Yisible  Speech  or  by 
Prof.  Haldeman.  It  seemed  therefore  best  to  contrast  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  passage,  by  turning  out  each  word  in  his 
dictionary,  and  transliterating  it  into  palaeotype.  Tor  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  to  identify  his  symbols  as  explained  in  his  schemes  and 
principles.  The  numbers  of  his  symbols  in  the  schemes,  with  the 
examples,  are  sufficient  to  identify  them,  so  that  their  forms  need 
not  be  given.  The  same  numbers  also  refer  to  the  paragraphs 
in  his  '  principles,'  giving  the  detailed  description,  from  which  I 
am  obliged  to  cite  some  passages,  although  the  book  is  so  well 
known  and  readily  accessible.  Mr.  Smart  is  only  responsible  for 
what  I  put  between  inverted  commas. 

"  SCHEME  OF  THE  VOWELS."  in  the  second.     Generally  it  is  as  short 


- 

long    though  hable  to  be  short  or  whi^  the  unaccented  alphabetical  No.  4 

is  by  nature  capable  of  quantity.     The 

1.  accented  as  m  gate,  gaft,   pay.  wor(j  indivisibility  must  in  strict  theory 
This  sound  is  recognized  as  «j),  but  be  said  to  have  one  and  the  same  vowel- 
made  (eeLi)  by  Smart,  see  (1108,  d'),  SOUnd  in  each  syllable  ;  but  practical 
or  perhaps  (ee'j).  views  rendering  the  distinction  neces- 

2.  unaccented  as   m  aerial,  retail,  Sary,  we  consider  the  vowel  in  three 
gateway.      "  This    tapering    off   into  of  the  syllables  [1st,  3rd,  5th],  to  be 
No.    4   cannot  be  heard  in  the  un-  essentially  short,  and  the  vowel  in  the 
accented    alphabetic  a,   owing   to  its  remaining  four  to  be  naturally  long, 
shorter  quantity,"   it  is  therefore  (e)  although,  from  situation,  quite  as  short 
short  or  (e°)  of  medial  length,  probably  "    as  No.  15."     Here  then  short  (i,  •)  are 
the  first  in  aerial,  and  the  second  in  confused.     The  '  practical  views  '   are 
the  other  words.  But  I  hear  (g^tw<j),  in  fact  that  No.  15,  the  'essentially 
which,  however,  I  suppose  he  takes  as  short'  tt),  is  found  gliding  on  to  a  con- 

(gee|i-twee).     But  see  No.  13.  sonant,  and  No.  4,  the  'essentially  long' 

3.  accented  as  in  me,  meet,  meat,  is  (i),  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  syllable. 
certainly  (11),  but  whether  distinguished  The  distinction  is  false;  in  this  word 
always  from  (it)  is  uncertain.  (,•)  occurs  throughout,  and  (i)  would 

4.  unaccented  as  in  defy,  pedtgr«,  give  a  strangely  foreign    effect,    the 
galky.     "  The  _  quantity  is  not  always  sound    being    f«:ncU)vi<:»jb*'  tytf),   al- 
equally  short:  in  pedigree^  for  instance,  though  (e1)  or  (a)  might  be  used  in  the 
it  is  not  so  short  in  the  third  syllable  as  2nd,  4th,  6th  and  7th  syllables  rather 
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than  (i) .  But  in  consequence  of  Smart's 
distinction,  I  shall  transcribe  his  No.  4 
by  (i)  as  (tndivtzibiliti). 

5.  accented  as  in  wz'de,  defied,  defy. 
"  This  sound  is  diphthongal.     In  the 
mouth  of  a  well-bred  Londoner  it  be- 
gins with  the  sound  heard  in  No.  39, 
but  without  sounding  the  r,  and  tapers 
off  into  No.  4."     This  gives  (g'i)  or 
(&'i) ;  I  take  the  former.    Prince  L.  L. 
Bonaparte  thinks  that  (ao'i)  is  meant. 
See  below  No.  19.    "  Some  allege  its 
composition  to  be  No.  23  and  No.  4," 
that  is  (ai,  at),  "but  this  is  northern; 
while  others  make  it  to  be  No.  25  and 
No.  4,"  that  is  (A'I,   A.'i),  "which  is 
still  more  rustic.    The  affirmation  ay 
is,  however,  a  union  of  the  sounds  25 
and  4,  at  least  as  that  word  is  com- 
monly   pronounced ;    though    in    the 
House  of   Commons,  in   the  phrase, 
'the  ayes  have  it,'  it  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  custom  to  pronounce  the  plural 
word  as  uniting  the  sounds  Nos.  25,  4, 
60  [=  (AA-Z'Z)],  or  as  it  might  be  written 
oys,  rhyming  with  boys." 

6.  unaccented  as  in  idea,  fortifies, 
fortify.     "  This  unaccented  sound  dif- 
fers from  the  foregoing  by  the  remission 
of  accent  only."     It  is  often,  however, 
extremely  short.    It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  orthoepists  generally  that  diph- 
thongs may  be  very  short  indeed,  and 
yet  possess  all  their  properties,  with 
the  relative  lengths  of  their  parts.     In 
likewise,  the  first  diphthong,  although 
accented,  is    generally  much   shorter 
than  the  second ;  in  idea,  the  diphthong 
is  often  scarcely  touched,  but  is  always 
quite  sensible. 

7.  accented  as  in  no,  boat,  foe,  soul, 
blow?.     "  In  a  Londoner's  mouth,  it  is 
not  always  quite  simple,  but  is  apt 
to  contract  towards  the  end,  almost  as 
oo  in  £00."     Now  this  seems  to  imply 
that  the  vanish  to  (u)  is  not  received ; 
that  (oo)  is  intended,  and  (OOLU)  un- 
intentional.  Still  as  he  admits  (ee^i),  I 
shall  take  his  No.  7  to  be  (OOLU). 

8.  unaccented    as  in  obey,  follow. 
"In  remitting  the  accent,  and  with 
accent  its  length,  No.  8  preserves  its 
specific  quality,  with  no  liability  to  the 
diphthongal  character    to  which   the 
accented  sound  is   liable."     Hence  I 
transcribe  (o). 

9.  accented  as  in  cwbe,  due,   sw't. 
"  Though  for  practical  purposes  reckon- 
ed among  the  vowels,  No.  9  is,  in  truth, 
the  syllable  yoo,  composed  of  the  con- 
sonant element  56  and  the  vowel  element 


27."  This  view  gets  over  all  phonetic 
difficulties,  and  is  very  rough.  I  tran- 
scribe (juu). 

10.  unaccented  as  in  wsurp,   ague. 
"Although  a  diphthong  can  scarcely 
lose  in  length,  without  losing  its  diph- 
thongal character,  yet  a  syllable  com- 
posed of  a  consonant  and  a  vowel  may 
in  general  be  something  shortened." 
I  transcribe  (ju).     The  passage  shews 
the  vague  phonetic  knowledge  which 
generally  prevails. 

"  The  Essentially  Short  Vowels." 

11.  accented  as  in  man,  chapman. 
This  "  differs  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity  from  both  No.  1  or  No.  2,  and 
No.  23, — it  is  much  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former, — indeed  so  near,  that 
in  theory  they  are  considered  identical; 
but  it  is  not,  practically,  so  broad  as 
No.  23."     That  is,  his  No.  11,  which 
we  must  identify  with  (se),  lies  between 
(ee[i)  or  (e)   and  (a),  but  is  theoretic- 
ally identified  with  the  latter.     The 
way  in  which  in  dialectal  writing  (ae,  a) 
are  confused   under  one  sign  a,  has 
caused  me  much  trouble,  and  I  have 
found  many  correspondents  apparently 
unable  to  discover  the    difference  in 
sound. 

12.  unaccented  as  in  accept,  chap- 
man.  This  "differs  in  quality  from  the 
preceding  by  verging  towards  the  sound 
of  No.  19,  its  distinct  utterance  being 
near  to  No.  11,  its  obscure  or  colloquial 
utterance  carrying  it  entirely  into  No. 
19.   In  final  syllables  the  more  obscure 
sound  prevails ;  in  initial  syllables  the 
more  distinct."     Hence  in  the  former 
I  transcribe  (a86),  in  the  latter  (se8). 
But  these  indicate  helplessness  on  the 
part  of  the  phonologist.    Prince  L.  L. 
Bonaparte  makes  the  former  (a)  and 
the  latter  (ao),  see  No.  19. 

13.  accented  as  in  lent.    This  "in 
theory  is  reckoned  the  same  sound  as 
N  o.  2.  That  it  does  not  differ  from  it  in 
quality  may  be  perceived  by  the  effectof  a 
cursory  pronunciation  of  climate,  ultim- 
ate, etc.,  which  reduce  to  climet,  ultimet, 
etc."     That  is,  Smart  confuses  (e,  e), 
just  as  he  confused  (t,  i),  see  No.  4. 
But  while  the  confusion  of  (e,  e)  is 
tolerably    possible,   that  of  (e,    E)   is 
barely  so.    Hence  I  transcribe  No.  13 
as  (e),  and  not  as  (E). 

14.  unaccented  as  in  silent.  This  "is 
liable  to  be  sounded  as  No.  15."     I 
transcribe  (e),  though  perhaps  (e1)  or 
even  (y),  to  allow  of  confusion  with  («'), 
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might  be  more  correct.  But  Smart 
may  not  have  intended  to  recognize  any 
intermediary  between  (e)  and  (e). 

15.  accented  as  in  ptt.     This  "  in 
theory  is  reckoned  the  same  as  No.  4, 
and  that  it  does  not  much  differ  in 
quality  may  be  perceived  by  the  word 
counterfeit,  in  which  No.  4  in  the  last 
syllable  shortens  itself  into  No.  15." 
This  is  (i)  certainly. 

16.  unaccented  as  in  sawptt.     This 
"  differs  from  the  foregoing  by  the  re- 
mission of  accent  only,"  and  will  hence 
be  also  written  (»'). 

17.  accented  as  in  not,  common.  This 
"in  theory  is  reckoned  the  same  as 
No.  25,  and  that  it  does  not  differ  in 
quality  may  be  perceived  by  observing 
that  salt,  fault,  etc.,  though  pronounced 
with  No.  25  in  slow  utterance,   are 
liable  to  be  shortened  into  No.  17." 
That  is,  Smart  confuses  (A,  o)  just  as 
he  confused  (e,  e)  and  (i,  i}.    Yet  he 
speaks  of    (AA)    as    a    broad,    not   a 
lengthened,  utterance  of  o  in  cost,  broth, 
etc.,  and  recommends  a  "  medium  be- 
tween the  extremes."     Hence  I  tran- 
scribe 17  as  (A),  25  as  (AA),  and  this 
"  medium  "  as  (AA). 

18.  unaccented  as  in  pollute,   com- 
mand,   common.    This     "  differs    in 
quality  from  the  preceding  by  verging 
towards  the  sound  No.  19,   more  or 
less,   according    as  the  pronunciation 
is  solemn  or  colloquial.     In  final  syl- 
lables the    sound  No.    19   under  the 
character  o  is,  in  general,  so  decided, 
that  even  in  the  most  solemn  speaking 
any  other  sound  would  be  pedantic." 
These  cases  he  marks  especially,  as  in 
common,  and  I  transcribe  (a)  simply. 
"  In  initial  and  other  syllables,   the 
sound  preserves  its  cbaracter  with  some 
distinctness,  as  in  pollute,  pomposity, 
demonstration ; "    here    then    I   tran- 
scribe (o9),  "yet  even  in  these  we  find 
a  great  tendency  to  the  sound  No.  19, 
and  in  the  prefix  com-  the  tendency  is 
still  stronger."     Wherever  he  marks 
this    stronger  tendency  to  indistinct- 
ness, I  transcribe  (a)  rather  than  (a°). 
Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  thinks  that  (B) 
is  meant  by  the  o  in  pollute,  and  (ao)  by 
the  o  in  common,  see  No.  19. 

19.  accented    as    in    nwt,    cwstard. 
"No.  19,  No.  39   (without  sounding 
the  r),  and  No.  24,  are  all,  in  theory, 
the  same,  the  last  however  more  or  less 
approaching  the  sound  No.  23,  accord- 
ing as  the  speaker  is  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct.    They  are  all  modifications  of 


what  may  be  called  the  natural  vowel, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  vowel  which  is 
uttered  in  the  easiest  opening  of  the 
mouth."  But  whether  these  '  modifica- 
tions'  are  (a,  a,  B,  ah),  etc.,  there  is 
nothing  to  shew.  Hence  I  transcribe 
No.  19  by  (a),  which,  to  me,  approaches 
most  to  the  natural  vowel,  and  No.  24 
by  (aa).  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  Smart, 
writes  to  me :  "  Although  in  your 
transcription  of  Smart  (a)  is  the  only 
one  of  the  four  signs  (a,  a,  e,  ao)  which 
occurs,  it  seems  to  me  that  Smart 
represents  (a)  by  No.  24  a  in  manna, 
(a)  by  the  first  No.  12  or  a  in  accept, 
(B)  by  the  first  No.  18  or  o  in  pol- 
lute, and  (33)  by  No.  19  u  in  nwt,  or 
by  the  second  No.  12  a  in  chapman, 
and  second  No.  18  o  in  common.  The 
three  signs,  No.  19,  the  second  No.  12, 
and  the  first  No.  18,  see  also  No. 
20,  are  synonymous.  They  represent 
Smart's  'natural  vowel,'  which  is,  as 
he  says  in  No.  19,  merely  ur  without 
sounding  the  final  r.  In  No.  36  he 
says  that  er,  ir,  or,  ur,  yr,  are  neces- 
sarily pronounced  ur.  Hence  the  words 
sir,  bird,  first,  see  No.  35,  contain 
Smart's  natural  vowel,  your  (ao),  and 
not  your  (a).  In  fact,  Smart  says  that 
the  first  No,  12  is  to  No.  24  as  No.  11 
is  to  No.  23,  see  Nos.  12  and  24,  and 
that  No.  24  is  a  mean  between  Nos. 
19  and  23,  just  as  the  first  No.  12  is 
between  Nos.  11  and  19.  He  also  says 
in  No.  18,  that  the  first  sound  of 
No.  18  lies  between  No.  17  and  No. 
19.  Hence  the  first  sound  of  No.  18 
is  («),  in  the  same  way  as  No.  24  is  (a), 
and  the  first  No.  12  is  (a),  and  the 
second  No.  12,  second  No.  18  and  No.  19, 
are  (33),  which  is  his  natural  vowel." 
This  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  logi- 
cally  worked  out,  but  it  depends  on 
the  hypothesis  that  Smart  pronounced 
No.  19  with  the  same  vowel  that  Bell 
used  in  pronouncing  err  (ao),  which  is 
different  from  the  vowel  Bell  used  in 
pronouncing  urn  up  (a).  And  Smart's 
No.  35  leads  me  to  suppose  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  Bell's 
distinction  (ao,  a),  although  he  felt  that 
there  was  some  distinction.  I  doubt 
much  indeed  whether  Smart  had  any 
clear  conception  of  the  four  different 
sounds  (a,  a,  u,  ao),  which  seem  to  have 
been  first  discriminated  by  Mr.  M. 
Bell,  as  the  result  of  his  theory  of 
lingual  distinctions.  And  hence  I  feel 
that  to  write  Smart's  key-words,  No. 
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12  accept  chapman,  No.  18  pollute 
common,  No.  19  nwt,  No.  24  papa, 
manna,  Messiah,  as  (akse-pt  tsharp- 
maon;  pBl[JUU't  kcrmaon,  naot,  papaa' 
mae-na  Mesao'i'a),  although  possibly 
correct,  is  very  prohably  incorrect.  I 
do  not  think  he  said  (naot),  though  this 
is  a  cockneyism.  I  do  not  think  he 
said  (papaa*  mse'na),  for  unaccented 
(a)  is  very  rare  and  very  ugly.  I  do 
not  think  he  said  (akse-pt),  though  he 
may  have  said  (p^LJUu't).  In  this 
state  of  doubt,  I  have  chosen  symbols 
which  seem  to  mark  his  own  uncer- 
tainty, on  the  principle  of  (1107, 
d),  namely,  (8e8kse'pt  tshse'pma^n ; 
po8lLJUu-t  ko<m9°n,  nat,  paapaa-  m8e-naa 
Mesa'raa),  where  the  double  sign  in 
fact  represents  that  the  sound  was  felt 
to  be  intermediate  in  each  case,  but  to 
have  more  of  that  represented  by  the 
large  letter,  though  Smart  would  allow 
either  sound  to  be  used  purely  ;  but  if 
so,  he  thought  that  of  the  large  letter 
preferable.  Except  as  regards  nut, 
which  may  have  been  Mr.  Bell's  (a) 
rather  than  my  (a),  and  may  really 
have  been  in  Mr.  Smart's  mouth  (so), — 
though  I  can  hardly  think  the  last 
probable, — I  have  no  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  my  symbols.  I 
thought  it  right,  however,  to  give  the 
Prince's  very  ingenious  hypothesis.  He 
was  at  the  pains  to  transcribe  the  whole 
example  according  to  his  theory;  but 
the  reader  can  so  readily  supply  the 
necessary  changes  that  I  have  not 
given  it. 

20.  unaccented  as  in  walnwt,  circws. 
This  "  differs  from  the  preceding  only 
by  the  remission  of   accent,"  and  is 
hence  transcribed  (a). 

21.  accented  as  in  good,  hood,  "  an 
incidental  vowel."     This,  "  essentially 
short,   is,  in  other  respects,  identical 
with  No.  27,  the  most  contracted  sound 
in   the   language."      That  is,   Smart 
confuses   (u,  u)  as  he  had  previously 
confused   (e,  e;   i,   i;    A,   o).      It  is 
necessary  to  transcribe  (u),  though  I 
much  doubt  his  having  ever  used  it 
for  No.  21  in  actual  speech. 

22.  unaccented  as  in  childhood,  "  an 
incidental  vowel."     This  "  differs  from 
the  preceding  only  by  the  remission  of 
accent,"  and  is  hence  transcribed  (u). 

"  The  Remaining  Incidental  Vowels, 
by  nature  long,  though  liable  to  be 
shortened.'* 

23.  accented  as  in  papa,  the  interj. 


ah.  "  In  almost  all  languages  but  the 
English,  this  is  the  alphabetic  sound  of 
letter  a."  It  is  transcribed  (aa). 

24.  unaccented  as  in  papa,  mann«, 
MessiaA.  This  "  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding [No.  23]  not  only  in  quantity 
but  in  quality,  by  verging  to  the 
natural  vowel  [No.  19],  and  in  collo- 
quial utterance  quite  identifying  with 
it.  It  fluctuates  between  No.  23  and 
this  natural  vowel  No.  19,  just  as  a  [a 
in  chapman,  the  second  No.  12]  fluc- 
tuates between  No.  11  and  No.  19." 
It  is  transcribed  (aa),  see  No.  19. 
Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  thinks  that 
(a)  is  meant,  see  No.  19.  Smart  uses 
No.  24  for  French  e  wiuet  in  such 
words  as  coup  de  grace,  aide  de  cvmp, 
which  seems  due  to  orthographical 
prejudice,  as  du  might  have  led  the 
ordinary  reader  to  say  (dju). 

25.  accented  as  in  law,  the  noun 
sub.  awe,  etc.     This  is  (AA)  without 
doubt. 

26.  unaccented  as  in  jackdaw.    This 
"differs  from  the   preceding    by   re- 
mission of  accent,  and  such  shortening 
of   its  quantity  as  it  will  bear,"  by 
which  I  understand  that  it  is  gene- 
rally medial  (AA). 

27.  accented    as    in    pool.  _   "The 
sound  of  the  letter  u  in  Italian  and 
many  other  languages,"  that  is  (uu). 

28.  unaccented    as    in    whirlpool, 
cuckoo.     This  "differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  remission  of  the  accent, 
and  such  reduction  of  quantity  as  it 
will  bear  so  as  not  to  identify  with 
No.   22,   for  whirlpool  must    not    be 
pronounced   as  if   it  were  whirlpull. 
where,  however,  it  is  not  followed  in 
the  same  syllable  by  a  consonant,  as  in 
cuckoo,  luxury,  it  may  be  as  short  as 
utterance  can    make    it."     Here    the 
nemesis  of  confusing   (u,  u)   appears. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  transcribe  (uu) 
in  the  first  case,  as  of  medial  length, 
and  (u)   in   the   second.      He  writes 
(lak-shLJua'n),  which  is  extremely  ar- 
tificial. 

29.  accented  as  in  toil,  boy.     This 
"  is  a  diphthongal  sound  whose  com- 
ponent parts    are    Nos.   25    and  4." 
That  is,  it  is  (AA'I). 

30.  unaccented  as  in  turmoil,  foot- 
boy.     This  "  differs  from  the  preceding 
by  the  remission   of    accent,   but    its 
diphthongal  nature  prevents  any  per- 
ceptible   difference    in    quantity,"    so 
that  the   transcription   (AA'I)   will  be 
retained. 
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31.  accented    as    in    nown,     now, 
brown.     This  is  "  a  diphthongal  sound 
of  whose  component  parts  are  Nos.  23 
and  27 ;  at  least,  is  the  former  of  the 
two  component  sounds  nearer  to  No. 
23  than  No.  25,  though  Walker  makes 
the   combination  to  be  Nos.  25  and 
27."     That  is,   Smart  analyses  it  as 
(aau),  and  not  as  (AA'U).     He  certainly 
could  not  have  said  (aau)  with  the  first 
element  long,  but  he  had  no  means  of 
writing  (an).   "Walker  says:  "The  first 
or  proper  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
composed  of  the  a   in   ball,  and   the 
oo  in  woo,  rather  than  the  u  in  butt," 
that  is  (A A'  uu).     It  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  I.  Pitman  (p.  1183,  key)  uses  ou 
=  (o'w)  as  his  analysis  of  the  diphthong 
down  to  this  day.     I  have  never  heard 
it  in  received  pronunciation. 

32.  unaccented,  as  in  pronown,  nut- 
brown.     This   "  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding only  by  the  remission  of  accent," 
and  hence    (aau)   is   retained  as  the 
transcription. 

"  The  Vowels  which  terminate  in  Gut- 
tural Vibration,  by  nature  long, 
though  liable  to  be  shortened" 

33.  accented,  equivalent  to  No.  23 
and  r,  as  in  ardent,  that  is,  "  No.  23, 
terminating  in  guttural  vibration,  .  .  . 

there  is  no  trill,  but  the  tongue 

being  curled  back  during  the  progress 
of  the  vowel  preceding  it,  the  sound 
becomes  guttural,  while  a  slight  vibra- 
tion of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  is 
perceptible  in  the  sound."      I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  any  part  of  this 
observation.    He  also  says:  "the  letter 

r  is  sometimes  a  consonant, and 

sometimes  a  guttural   vowel -sound," 
and  "that  the  trill  of  the  tongue  may 
be  used  wherever  the  following  diction- 
ary indicates  the  guttural  vibration,  is 
not  denied;   but  it  cannot  be  used  at 
such  places  without  carrying  to  correct 
ears  an  impression  of  peculiar  habits  in 
the  speaker, — either  that  he  is  foreign 
or  provincial,  Irish  or  Scotch,  a  copier 
of  bad  declaimers  on  the  stage,  or  a 
speaker  who  in  correcting  one  extreme 
has  unwarily  incurred  another.      The 
extreme  among  the  vulgar  in  London 
doubtlessly  is,  to  omit  the  r  altogether 
— to  convert  far  into  (faa),  hard  into 
(nhaad),   cord  into  (kAAd),    lord  into 
(lAAd),  etc. ; — an  extreme  which  must 
be  avoided  as  carefully  as  the  strong 
trill  of  r  in  an  improper  place.' '    Under 
these  circumstances  I  transcribe  (')  for 


the  "  guttural  vibration,"  or  "  guttural 
vowel-sound,"  whatever  that  may  be, 
and  own  myself,  and  almost  every  one 
I  hear  speak,  to  belong  to  the  extreme 
of  the  vulgar  in  saying  (aa)  for  (aa'), 
although  1  often  hear  and  say  (aa|_r). 
Hence  No.  33  will  be  (aa'). 

34.  unaccented  as  in  arcade,  dollar. 
This  "  differs  from  the  preceding,  both 
in  quantity   (though    this  cannot   be 
much)    and    in    quality,    by    verging 
towards  unaccented  No.   39.     Indeed 
when  the  letters  ar  occur  in  a  final  un- 
accented syllable,  as  in  dollar,  it  would 
be  a  puerile  nicety  to  attempt  distinct- 
ness."     I   transcribe  (aa8'),  when  he 
writes    "ar    equivalent  to"    No.   23 
followed  by  the  guttural  vibration,  that 
is,  the  sound  (aa)  merely  verging  to  (a') ; 
and  (o')  otherwise. 

35.  accented  as  in  mnine,  virtue. 
This  "lies  between  Nos.  41  and  39, 
and  in  mere  theory  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former."     I  shall ' 
transcribe  it   (e'),  though  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  usually  a  perfectly  simple 
vowel-sound,  and  Smart  gives  no  means 
of  exactly  determining  it.      Of  course 
he  may  have  distinguished  it  as  (a>'). 
See  No.  19. 

36.  unaccented    as    in     commerce, 
letter,  nach'r.     This  "is  scarcely  ever 
heard  without  some  corruption  of  its 
quality  in  a  final  syllable,  where  the 
letters  er,  ir,  or,  ur,  yr,  will  almost 
necessarily  be  pronounced  ur,"  No.  39. 
"  This  necessity  is  less  in  some  words 
than  in  others,  in  commerce,  for  in- 
stance, than  in  letter."     Hence  I  tran- 
scribe (ea>,  a')  in  the  two  cases. 

37.  accented    as    in    order.     This, 
"which  is  equivalent  to  No.  25  and  r," 
that  is  to  (AA'),  "occurs  frequently  in 
the  language,   often  requiring  to   be 
distinguished  from  No.  47.      For  in- 
stance form  (fAA'm),  meaning  figure, 
must  be  distinguished  in  pronunciation 
from,  form  (foo-a'm),  meaning  a  bench." 
I  transcribe  (AA'),  though  I  generally 
hear  (AA)  or  (AA^r). 

38.  unaccented  as  in  stupor  or  in 
sailor.     This  "is  seldom  distinct."     I 
transcribe  (AA8')  and  (a1)  according  to 
his  marks,  on  the  principle  of  No.  34. 

39.  accented  as  in  wrgent.    This  "  is 
the  natural  vowel  terminating  in  the 
guttural  vibration,"  and  is  transcribed 
(a'),  though  how  this  differs  from  (a) 
or  ('h),  or  any  one  of  the  sounds  dis- 
cussed in  No.  1 9,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

40.  unaccented  as  in  sulphur.    This 
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"  differs  from  the  preceding  only  by  the 
remission  of  accent,"  and  is,  therefore, 
still  transcribed  (a'). 

41.  accented  as  in  mare,  "equivalent 
to  Nos.  1  and  39,"  that  is  (eeLra'),  but 
surely  the  (|_i)  must  be  omitted  and  at 
least  (ee-a')  said,  and  this  is  strange.    I 
transcribe  (ee-a*). 

42.  unaccented  as  in  welfare,  "equi- 
valent to  Nos.  2  and  39,"  that  is  (ea'). 

43.  accented  as  in  mere,  "  equivalent 
to  Nos.  3  and  39,"  that  is  (iia5). 

44.  unaccented  as    in  atmosphere, 
"  equivalent  to  Nos.  4  and  39,"  that  is 
(ia'). 

45.  accented   as  in  imre,  "equiva- 
lent to  Nos.  5  and  39,"  that  is  (a'i'a'). 

46.  unaccented  as  in  empire, "  equiva- 
lent to  Nos.  6  and  39,"  that  is  (a'ia'). 

47.  accented  as  in  more,  "equivalent 
to  Nos.  7  and  39,"  that  is  (oo|U-a'), 
meaning,  perhaps,  (oo-a'),  as  the  (LU) 
could  not  have  been  used,  see  No.  41. 

48.  unaccented  as  in  therefore,  equi- 
valent to  Nos.  8  and  39,"  that  is,  (oa'). 

49.  accented  as  in  mwre,  "  equivalent 
to  Nos.  9  and  39,"  or  (jmra'). 

50.  unaccented  as  in  fig  we,  "  equiva- 
lent to  Nos.  10  and  39,"  or  (jua*). 

51.  accented   as  in  poor,  "equiva- 
lent to  Nos.  27  and  39,"  or  (uu-a'), 

52.  unaccented  as  in  black-a-moor, 
"equivalent  to  Nos.  28  and  39,"  or  (ua'). 

53.  accented  as  in  -power,  "  equiva- 
lent to  Nos.  31  and  39,'^'  or  (aau-a'). 

54.  unaccented,  as  in  cauli-fiWer, 
"equivalent  to  Nos.  32  and  39,"   or 
(aaua'). 

In  reference  to  Nos.  41  to  54— of 
which  it  is  said,  "  it  is  only  by  being 
followed  by  guttural  vibration  that 
these  sounds  differ  respectively  from 
Nos.  1  to  10,  27,  28,  31,  and  32"— it 
should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Smart 
does  not  distinguish  properly  between 
(i  *,  e  e,  o  o,  u  «),  and  hence  the  changes 
which  Mr.  Bell,  myself,  andothers  notice 
(1099,  a'}  in  the  action  of  the  diph- 
thongising ('h)  upon  preceding  (i,  e,  o, 
w),  were  necessarily  passed  over  by  Mr. 
Smart.  He  says  indeed :  "  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  a  palpable  difference 
between  the  vowel-sound  in  payer, 
player,  slayer,  and  that  in  care,  fair, 
hair,  share.  "What  difference  may  be 
made  in  New  York  I  know  not ;  but  I 
know  that  none  is  made  in  London,  nor 
can  be  made  without  that  peculiar  effect 
which  shows  an  effort  to  distinguish 
what  in  general  is  necessarily  undis- 
tinguishable,"  but  that  he  did  feel  a 


difference  is,  I  think,  certain  from  the 
following  remarks  :  "  Identical,  how- 
ever, as  they  are,  except  as  regards  the 
peculiarity  noticed,  the  practical  ne- 
cessity for  considering  them  distinct 
elements  will  be  perceived  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  first  syllables  of  va-rious, 
se-rious,  fi-ring,  to-ry,  fu-ry,  with  the 
first  syllables  ofva-cant,  se-cant,  fi-nal, 
to-tal,  fu-gitive ;  an  identity  of  these 
syllables  in  pronunciation  is  decidedly 
provincial ;  the  true  utterance  of  the 
former  is  vare-ious,  sere-wus,"  etc., 
with  Nos.  41  and  43,  etc.  "The 
difference  in  view  will  be  rendered 
intelligible  to  those  familiar  with 
French  pronunciation,  by  comparing 
the  sound  of  dear  pronounced  correctly 
as  an  English  word,  with  that  of  dire 
pronounced  correctly  as  a  French  word. 
In  both  the  vowel  commences  after  the 
d  precisely  in  the  same  way,  but  in  the 
French  word  it  remains  pure,  unmixed 
with  the  r,  which  begins  a  new  syllable 
formed  with  what  is  called  the  mute  e, 
the  word  being  pronounced  (dii-raa)," 
[vowels  Nos.  3  and  24,]  "or  nearly  so ; 
while  in  the  English  word,  the  sound 
of  the  r  (not  the  trilled  r  as  in  French) 
blends  itself  with  the  e  during  its  pro- 
gress." [I  hear  French  (vdiir),  English 
(cUY1),  or  (du'r)  before  a  vowel.]  "  So 
also  in  dear-ly,  care-ful,  etc.,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  syllable  beginning  with  a 
consonant  distinct  from  the  r  making 
no  difference  to  the  previous  syllable, 
the  r  in  that  previous  syllable' blends 
itself  with  the  vowel  exactly  as  in  dear, 
care,  etc.;  and  the  only  difference 
between  dear-ly,  care-ful,  etc.,  and 
va-rious,  se-rious,  fi-ry,  to-ry,  fu-ry, 
etc. ,  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  r,  besides 
blending  itself  with  the  previous  vowel, 
is  also  heard  in  the  articulation  of  the 
vowel  which  begins  the  following 
syllable."  [Hence  I  feel  bound  to 
transcribe  (vee'a'rias,  sira'rias),  etc., 
where  I  seem  to  say  and  hear  (vee'-nas, 
su'-n'as),  etc.]  "  Of  this  blending  of 
the  r  with  the  previous  vowel,  it  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  the  union 
is  so  smooth  in  polite  utterance  as  to 
make  it  imperceptible  where  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins ; "  [meaning,  I 
suppose,  that  the  diphthong  is  perfect, 
no  interruption  occurring  in  the  glide, 
not  even  a  slur,  thus  (eea')  not  (ee^a'), 
although  his  careful  interposition  of  the 
accent  mark  (ee-a'),  instead  of  putting 
it  at  the  close  (eea'-),  gives  a  different 
impression,  and  always  leads  me  to  read 
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with  a  slur  (ee—  -a')  ;]  "while  in  vulgar 
pronunciation  the  former  vowel  breaks 
abruptly  into  the  guttural  sound,  or 
into  the  vowel  No.  24  used  for  the 
guttural,"  [meaning,  I  suppose,  (ee';a', 
ee-,a'),  or  (ee-jaa,  ee-,aa).]  "Among 
mere  cocknies  this  substitution  of  No. 
24  for  No.  34,  or  No.  40,  is  a  prevailing 
characteristic,  and  should  be  corrected 
by  all  who  wish  to  adapt  their  habits  to 
those  of  well-bred  life."  [Here  he 
again  becomes  mysterious,  separating 
his  guttural  vibration  from  his  guttural 
vowel,  with  which  he  identified  it  in 
No.  33.  As  far  as  I  can  observe,  and  I 
have  been  constantly  observing  the  use 
of  r  by  Englishmen  for  many  years, 
this  distinction  is  founded  in  error.  I 
can  understand,  and  hear,  (a,  ar0,  ar,  B, 
•er0,  i3r,  'h,  'rc,  'r),  but  the  difference 
(aa,  a')  escapes  me.]  "It  is,  moreover, 
remarkable  of  these  elements  that  each 
will  pass  on  the  ear  either  as  one  or 
two  syllables,  and  this  is  signified  in 
the  schemes  by  the  equivalent  indica- 
tion a'ur,  I'ur,"  [  =  No.  1,  accent,  No. 
39;  and  No.  5,  accent,  No.  39;  or  (eeV, 
a'ipa')],  "where  the  mark  of  accent 
placed  over  the  former  part  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  the  first  of  two 
syllables,  while  the  omission  of  the 
hyphen  shows  that  the  whole  is  pro- 
nounced as  one."  He  refers  here  to 
No.  134,  where  he  says,  that:  "  pay-er 
andmay-or;  li-ar,  buy-er,  and  high-er; 
slow-er  and  grow-er;  su-er  and  new-er; 
tru-er,  brew-er,  and  do-er  ;  bow-er  and 
flow-er  ;  are  perfect  rhymes  to  mare, 
hire,  lore,  cure,  poor,  and  hour."  To 
me  ee'TB,  la'rB,  ba'rB  ' 


suhrj'e, 

bruu'j'B,  dmr;**,  baVj^, 
,  where  ^  might  be  used  for 
j,  are  always  dissyllabic  ;  but  mayor  = 
mare  precisely,  =  (mee'),  and  (loo', 
kiww',  pww')  are  distinctly  monosyllabic, 
though  diphthongal,  while  hire,  hour, 
involving  triphthongs,  are  looser  respec- 
ting the  final,  so  that  (iiaY,  aV)  or 
(Ha'^'h,  a^^'h)  may  be  heard,  but 
not  (Ha'r;B,  aV;s)  in  two  syllables, 
according  to  present  usage.  For  past 
usage  see  examples  from  Shakspere, 
p.  951.  I  acknowledge  having  heard 
Mr.  Smart's  semi-dissyllabism  in  some 
elderly  people,  and  was  much  struck 
by  it  in  the  late  •  Sir  John  Bowring's 
evidently  much  studied  pronunciation, 
but  I  cannot  recognize  it  in  my  own 
generation,  and  I  was  born  in  1814. 
55.  "  a  slight  semi-consonant  sound 


between  No.  4  and  No.  58,  heard  in 
the  transition  from  certain  consonant 
to  certain  vowel  sounds  :  as  in  1'ute, 
j'ew,  nat'ure,  g'arment,  k'ind."  This 
"is  a  sound  so  short  and  slight  as  to  be 
lost  altogether  in  the  mouth  of  an  un- 
polished speaker,  who  says  (luut,  dzhuu, 
ne'ejjrtshua'),  or  more  commonly  (neeLr- 
tsha'),  garment,  kind,  etc.,  for  I'ute, 
few,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  persons  who,  to  distinguish,  them- 
selves  from  the  vulgar,  pronounce  No. 
58  distinctly  on  the  occasions  which 
call  for  this  slighter  sound  of  No.  58 
or  No.  4.  This  affected  pronunciation," 
[which  he  writes  1—  yoot,  j^-yoo, 
na'-cWyoor,  g—  -yar'ment,  k—  yind,] 
"  be  it  observed,  is  to  be  avoided  with 
as  much  care  as  the  slight  sound,  which 
in  the  mouth  of  an  elegant  speaker 
naturally  slides  in  between  the  con- 
sonant and  the  vowel,  is  to  be  imitated." 
I  believe  the  sounds  he  means  are  (Ljuut, 
dzb-Lmu,  neeLi'tsh|_^',  gjaa'me^t, 
kja'md),  but,  in  consequence  of  No.  58, 
I  transcribe  this  "semi-consonant"  by 
(LJ).  As  respects  its  use  after  (sh), 
Prof.  Haldeman  says  :  "If,  by  the 
conversion  of  t  into'  English  y  or  zk, 
o-be-di-ent  becomes  o-be-dyent  (the 
writer's  mode  of  speaking)  or  o-be- 
dzhent,  no  speaker  of  real  English  can 
preserve  both  dzh  and  i;  yet  "Walker 
has  coined  a  jargon  with  such  forms- 
as  o-be-je-ent,  and  cris-tshe-an-e-te. 
Similarly  if  '  omniscient  '  has  an  s,  it 
has  four  syllables;  if  sh,  it  has  but 
three.  Compare  the  dissyllables  Russia,. 
Asia,  conscience,  and  the  trissyllables 
militia,  malicious"  (Anal.  Orth.  art. 
311).  Smart,  using  the  transcriptions 
suggested,  writes  (o-bir-dient  = 
o-biid--jent,  kn'stwa^n),  colloquially 
(knst'-shLja^n),  where  the  separation 
of  (t-sh)  is  inorganic,  (kn's:-ti-sen--i-ti, 
Atn-msh'-i-ent,  Atn-ms'-si-ens,  Ee'[ish-- 
-ja^n  Ee:-shi-a3t--ik,  R 
kAn--shLjens,  mi-b'sh'-Ljaa, 
Ljas).  I  seem  to  say 


se-m'ti,  omntsh-z'^-Bnt,  omn/sh'i—  --ens, 
_E<?-she  .Ekslu'jse'tt'k,  Ra-shen,  ko-nsh-ens, 
imlrshB,  melrshas).  It  seems  that 
many  of  these  changes  of  (s)  into  ^sh) 
through  (i)  are  in  a  state  of  transition, 
and  that  the  stages  are  (-si-B,  -S-JB, 
-shi-E,  -shi-'B,  -sire),  and  that  those 
speakers  who  have  learned  to  speak  in 
any  prior  state  have  a  sort  of  repulsion 
against  a  following  one,  and  will  never 
submit  to  it,  —  when  they  think  of  it, 
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that  is,  in  *  careful  speaking,' — leaving 
the  change  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
rising  or  some  following  generation. 
The  admission  of  all  pronunciations  as 
now  coexisting,  instead  of  the  stigma- 
tisation  of  some  as  vulgar  or  as  wrong, 
marks  the  peculiarity  of  my  standpoint, 
whence  I  try  to  see  what  is,  rather  than 
decide  what  should  be. 

"  SCHEME  OF  THE  CONSONANTS."     . 

56.  "h,  as  in  Aand,  per/mps,  vehe- 
ment, is  a  propulsion  of  breath,  which 
becomes  vocal  in  the  sound  which  fol- 
lows  it,  this  following   sound    being 
hence  called  aspirated."    As  'propul- 
sion '  may  be  an  '  elegant '  translation 
of   'jerk,'  I  transcribe  Oqh).     "And 
the  sound  which  follows  is  in  our  lan- 
guage always  a  vowel,  except  w  and  y ; 
for  w  is  aspirated  in  wheat,  whig,  etc., 
which    are  pronounced   hweat,    hwig, 
etc.,  and  y  is  aspirated  in  hew,  huge, 
etc.,  which  are  pronounced  hyoo,  hyooge, 
etc."     Hence   I    transcribe    (Hjhwiit, 
Hjhjuudzh).     "  It    is    to    be    further 
noted  that  the  aspirate  is  never  heard 
in  English  except  at  the  beginning  of 
syllables ;  "  [that  («zs)  is  really  O'zjh), 
and  might  therefore  be  well  called  a 
final  aspirate,  naturally  never  occurred 
to  him,]   "and  that  in  the  following 
and  all  their  derivatives  h  is  silent: 
heir,  honest,  honour,  hostler,  hour,  hum- 
ble, and  humour •."    The  two  last  words 
are  now  most  frequently  aspirated,  just 
as  Smart  aspirates  herb,  hospital,  which 
may  still  be  heard  unaspirated  from 
well-educated  people.     I  heard  a  phy- 
sician, speaking  at  a  hospital  public 
meeting  lately,  constantly  say  (o-spztel). 

57.  "w,  beginning  a  syllable  without 
or  with  aspiration,  as  in  we,  beware, 
froward,  wheat  equivalent  to  hweat,  is 
a  consonant  having  for  its  basis  the 
most  contracted  of  the  vowel-sounds, 
namely  No.  27,  which  sound,   being 
partially    obstructed    by    an    inward 
action  of  the  lips,  and  then  given  off 
by  an  outward  action,  is  changed  from 
a  vowel  to  a  consonant.    A  comparison 
of  the  French  word  out,  as  a  French- 
man pronounces  it  (viz.  No.  28,  No.  3, 
accent),  with  the  English  word  we  as 
an    Englishman    pronounces    it,    will 
show  the  difference  between  the  vowel 
and  the  consonant."     This  is  (w). 

58.  "y,  beginning  a  syllable  as  in 
you,  and  this   sound  is  always  to  be 
understood  as  present  in  Nos.  9, 10, 50, 
which  are  equivalent  to  y,  with  Nos. 


27,  28,  and  52,  is  a  consonant,  having 
for  its  basis  the  slenderest  of  the 
vowel-sounds,  namely,  No.  3,"  [what 
is  the  precise  difference  between  "  the 
slenderest  "and  "  the  most  contracted  " 
of  the  vowel-sounds  ?  Who  would 
imagine  them  to  be  respectively  (ii,  uu) 
and  not  (uu,  ii)  ?]  "  which  sound  being 
partially  obstructed  by  an  inward  action 
of  the  jaw  carrying  the  back  of  the 
tongue  against  the  soft  palate,  and  then 
given  off  by  an  outward  action,  is 
changed  by  these  actions  from  a  vowel 
into  a  consonant.  When  very  slightly 
uttered,  with  little  of  the  organic 
action,  and  therefore  resuming  much  of 
the  character  of  a  vowel,  it  is  No.  55." 
Hence,  I  transcribe  No.  58  by  (j),  and 
No.  55  by  (Ljr). 

59.  "  s  and  ss ;  also  c  or  sc  before  e 
or  i,  as  in  sell,  sit,  mas*;  cell,  face,  cit, 
scene,  science,"  is  (s). 

60.  "z,   zz,  ze,  as    in    zeal,    buzz, 
maze,"  is  (z). 

61.  "  sh  as  in  misA'-un,  so  spelled  to 
signify  the  pronunciation  of  mission," 
is  (sh). 

62.  "  zh  as  in  vizA'-un,  so  spelled  to 
signify  the  pronunciation  of  vision," 
is  (zh). 

63.  "ch,  tch,  as   in    cAair,    eacA, 
match,"  is  (tsh),  see  No.  64. 

64.  "  j  ;  and  also  g  before  e  or  i,  as 
in  yog;  gem,  age,  gin,"  is  (dzh).    Nos. 
63  and  64  "  are  not  simple  consonants, 
the  former  being  t  and  sh,  and  the 
latter  d  and  zh."     Prince  L.  L.  Bona- 
parte considers  that  Smart's  observa- 
tions in  No.  147  tend  to  shew  that, 
notwithstanding  this  statement,  Smart 
really  analysed   (tshj,  dzhj).     But  to 
me  Smart's  observations  only  relate  to 
the  use  of  (tsh^,  dzh[j),  as  he  says  in 
Nos.   61,  62,  63,  and  64,  that  these 
consonants   are   "unable   to  take   the 
consonant  y  [No.  58]  into  fluent  union, 
and  therefore  either  absorb  the  y  en- 
tirely,  or  reduce    it    to    the   slighter 
element"   No.    55,    here    transcribed 
([j).     Of    the    possible    reduction    of 
(S!ILJ)  into  (shj),  he  seems  to  have  had 
no   clear  conception.     Thus,  he  takes 
no  notice  of  (Ij  nj).     His  coup  d'ceil, 
bagnio    are   (kuude**!*,   ba3irjo).     But 
his  habit  of  speech  may  have  been 
different  from  his   analysis.     This  is 
often  the  case.     Thus  Mr.  Murray  and 
myself  analyse  my  own  pronunciation 
of  "long  a"  differently  (1109,  d). 

65.  "f,  ff,  fe,  as  in/og,  cu/,  life," 
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66.  "  v,  ve,  as  in  vain,  low,"  is  (v). 

67.  "  th,  as  in  thin,  pith,"  is  (th). 

68.  "th,    the,   as    in    them,   with, 
\>reathe,"  is  (dh). 

69.  "1,  11,  le,  as  in  let,  mill,  safe," 
is  (1).   The  last  syllable  of  able,  idle,  he 
says,  is  "a  syllable  indeed  without  a 
vowel,  except  to  the  eye,"  adding  in 
a  note,   "A-ble,  e-vil,  ma-son,  broken, 
etc.,   although  heard  with    only  one 
vowel,  are  as  manifestly  two  syllables 
to  the  ear  (all  our  poetry  proves  it)  as 
any  dissyllable  in  the  language.'' 

70.  "  m,  ram,  me,  as  in  may,  hammer, 
Tolame,"  is  (m). 

71.  "n,  nn,  ne,  as  in  no,  banner, 
tune,"  is  (n). 

72.  "ng,  as  in  ring,"  is  (q). 

73.  "r,  rr,  as  audibly  beginning  a 
syllable  or  being  one  of  a  combination 
of  consonants  that  begin  a  syllable,  as 
in  ray,  erect,  florid  (=florrid),  torrid, 
pray,  spread.      Under  other  circum- 
stances,  the  letter  is  a  sign  of  mere 
guttural    vibration."      This    "  is    an 
utterance  of  voice  acted  upon  b^  a  trill 
or  trolling  of  the  tongue  against  the 
upper  gum."     Again,  in  No.  33,  he 
speaks  of  r  in  ray,  etc.,  as  "  formed  by 
a  strong  trill  of  the  tongue  against  the 
upper  gum."     [This  would  be  (xr),  but 
I  shall  transcribe  (r),  as  I  have  tran- 
scribed (n),  see  No.  78.     But  that  the 
trill  is  strong  is  *  strongly '  opposed  to 
Mr.  M.  Bell's  untrilled  (r0).]     "The 
trill  in  which  the  utterance  of  this 
consonant    mainly    consists,    is    often 
faultily  produced*  by  the  back  of  the 
tongue  against  the  soft  palate"  [mean- 
ing the  uvula,  which  is  the  real  vibrator, 
against  the  back  of  the  tongue],  "  so 
formed,  it  makes  the  noise  called  the 
burr  in  the  throat,  a  characteristic  of 
Northumbrian  pronunciation,  and  not 
unfrequent  in    particular   places    and 
many  families  elsewhere."     The  burr 
is  (r),  the  dental  trill  is  (xr). 

74.  "  p,  pp,  pe,  as  in  pop,  supper, 
hope,"  is  (p). 

75.  "b,  bb,  be,  as  in  bob,  rubber, 
robe,"  is  (b). 

76.  "  k,  ck,  ke ;  also  c  final,  and  c 


before  a,  o,  or  u,  or  a  consonant,  as  in 
king,  hack,  bake;  antic,  cat,  cot,  cut, 
claim,"  is  (k). 

77.  "g,  before  a,  o,  or  u,  or  a  con- 
sonant, as  in  oan,  got,  gun,  guess,  vlague, 
grim,"  is  (g). 

78.  "  t,   tt,  te,  as  in  -ten,   matter, 
mate,  is  an  utterance  of  breath  confined 
behind  the  tongue  by  a  close  junction 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper 
gum,  the  breath  therefore  being  quite 
inaudible,  till  the  organs  separate  to 
explode,  either  the  breath  simply  as  in 
at,  or  the  breath  vocalised  as  in  too'1 
If  the  contact  with  the  gum  is  to  be 
taken  literally,  I  must  transcribe  (st), 
and  must  then  have  (r,  xd,  vn).     I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  how  ever,  "that  in  all 
cases    Smart  was  contenting    himself 
with  old  definitions,  instead  of  making 
independent  observations ;  and  hence  I 
shall  use  (r,  t,  d,  n). 

79.  "d,  dd,  de,  as  in  den,  madder, 
made,"  in  consequence  of  what  is  said 
in  No.  78, 1  transcribe  (d).  See  No.  78. 

As  Smart  makes  no  difference  in 
meaning  when  a  consonant  is  doubled, 
I  shall  not  double  consonants  in  tran- 
scribing, and  in  consequence  I  shall 
not  divide  syllabically,  as  this  would  be 
impossible  on  his  plan  without  such 
,  reduplications.  Smart  distinguishes 
two  accents,  primary  and  secondary, 
which  I  transcribe  as  (•)  and  (:),  and 
place  after  the  vowel  or  after  the  con- 
sonant as  he  has  done.  "With  regard 
to  monosyllables,  he  says  (art.  176) 
that  they  are  all  "exhibited  as  having 
accented  vowel-sounds."  But  as  he 
makes  unemphatic  «=No.  24  or  (oa), 
me=Nos.  70  and  4,  or  (mi),  your  — 
(ja'),  am,  was  had,  shall,  and,  =(9ffim, 
waz,  niha^d,  sha»l,  8ffind),  /or=(fa'), 
o/=(av),  /rom  =  (fr9m) ;  my,  by  =  (mi, 
hi),  and  thy  "among  people  who 
familiarly  use  it"=(dhi),  and  the  = 
(dhi)  before  a  vowel  and  (dhaa)  before 
a  consonant,  and  you  "  in  the  accus- 
ative case  and  not  emphatic  "  =  (ji)  or 
(ja),  I  shall  so  transcribe  them  in 
the  connected  passage,  but  I  omit  the 
hyphens. 


Some  of  the  words  in  the  example  are  not  in  Smart's  Dictionary, 
such  as  graphical,  phonetic,  linguistical,  and  inflexions  and  derivatives, 
such  as  its,  printed,  etc.  His  pronunciation  of  these  has  been  in- 
ferred from  graphic  graphically,  phonology  mimetic,  linguist  sophistical, 
and  the  simple  words.  Altogether  I  believe  that  the  transcription 
fairly  represents  the  original. 


77 
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COMPARATIVE    SPECIMEN 

A.  J.  ELLIS. 
See  pp.  1091-1173. 
Dhe-rrt'n  Bn-prrntyd 
re:pment<?0'shen  13-dhe-sa'wnz 


kae-ryktezs,  whrtNsh-i3r 
t:nsi3frslrent,  both-m-kaYnd 


mes-dhee'  •£ A  bii:-kemba'rnd  A- 
mo'difaVd,  «f-w*-wi3d-grv  B- 

dlre-fone't^k  e-lenrents  w«dh- 

egzae'knys  'n-kenvii<m;'ens, 
H^z-birn,  frem-AA'l  ta'jm,  fe- 


t:  ndt  vt  *  dj»u  ^Izs, 


not  ekse'ptyd,  wa*n- 
m0s-ne*sesi3r«' 
'e-dh^  mos- 
d»'f«k'lt  ^v-pro-bl^mzs,  "en- 
'  skee''sb' 
»lt  solvd.     Let- 
dhrs  tii't^sh-Bs  dhBt-dht- 
;mve-n  siren  -ev-ra'rt^q,  dltB- 
gr^'tyst  "en-nroo'st 
tmpAA'tent  tnye'nsli'Bn 
•whrtsli  dh^-jliuu'm^n  ma'md 


aez-^'t-mdii'd  AA'lmost 
eksii'dz  ets-stre'qth, 
HBz-bin-oo'f  n  ^n- 
na't  8'ndxzlra:slfc'  'Bt 
t'8-dh.'e-go'dz  ;  lo'fk-dh* 


srmp'l-'n  ko-mpleks,  rz-not- 
dh'e  waa'k-'ey  rnd«V/:djm;'elzs, 
bat-Bv-se'ntmr/zs, 


OF    INDIVIDUAL    SYNTHETIC 
Prof.  S.  S.  HALDEMAN. 

See  pp.  1186-1196. 
Dha  i_r«tn  ynd  p|_rmtyd 
Lrep.Mzent^'shyn  yvdha  sdwndz 
yv  Iseqgwfcdzh  b«J  minz  yv 
kse'LrykUz,  whwz^tsh  ai 
msafrshynt,  both  m  ka'jnd 
yn  na'mb^,  ynd  whwetsh  mast 
bi  kambdynd  AAJ 
if  wi  wwd  gev  a 
gljrae'rYkl  s^'mbl^'z^shyn  yv 
dha  fonefok  e'lymynts  w/dh 
O'nl{  sam  d/g|jrir  yv 
egzaektnes  ynd  kanvii'njyns, 
nhaez  bm,  1/am  A!  tdjm  fAAi 
az  wel  yz 

[mdyvzdzhylz] 
ItqgWisfcfkl  strwdnts 
not  ekse'ptyd  wan  [won] 
yv  dha  most  n^'sysyLr* 
ynd  wan  yv  dhy  most 
d«f«kylt  yv  p(_roblymz,  ynd 
nhasz  konsfckwyntl*'  skE'jsl* 
ev^  bm  nhaepyh*  sAAlvd.     Let 
dhe's  tiitsh  as  dhat  dha 
invEnshyn  y v  ^rajteq,  dha 
gj_r0tyst  n  most 
VmpAA*jtnt  mve'nshyn 
whw«tsh  dha  jhjwwmyn  mojnd 
nhaez  e*v^  med,  ynd  whw^'tsh, 
8Bz  it  mdii'd  A  Almost 
eksii'dz  «ts  streqth  [strenth  ?] 
nh83Z  bin  AAfn  [ofn]  ynd 
not  andzha'stb'  83tLrrbjytyd 
ta  dha  gAAdz  ;  Idjk  dha 
ojgyn^'zm  yv  a  st0t,  83t  wans 
srmpl  yn  kompleks,  iz  not 
dha  wa^k  yv  mdyvrdjwylz 
bat  yv  Be*ntJthJta^f'z  py^nhaaps 
yv  thdwzndz  yv  jiiiz. 
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PRONUNCIATION  OP  ENGLISH 

H.  SWEET. 

Seep.  1196. 

Db'-irtn-'n-prrnte'd- 
rE:prVnteysh'n-'v-db'  saoao'o'ndz 
-'v-lae'qqgwe^zb  'bB'y- 
-kae-re^tahz  w«:tsb-'r- 
tms'frsb'nt  b^v.tb-e1! 
'n-nn-mmbab  'nd-wrtsh-m'st- 


erf-we^w^d-girv-'h- 
grae'fe^'l-sermb'le'yzey-sb'n-'v- 
db'onE-telk-E-rm'nts  w'db- 


elgzae  -ktne's-'n-k'nvurnj'ns 

im  f- 


i  :  nnde1  vr  dzb  X  Iz, 
Kqqgwrste^'l  -strwwwd'nts- 
n^ortt-e'ksE'pte^  warnn- 
'  v-dh'  -mxdou:  st-nE  •  s'  sre1 
'nd-wa::nn-'v-dh'-m%(5ou:st- 
drfe^'lt-V-pr.obble'mz,  fnd- 
'z-k^o-nse^w'ntle1  skEE'ab'sle1 
E  •  vah-be'jn-Hhse  -p'le^s  ^o  ilvd.  LEtt 
-dhfis-tij-tsh-'s  dh't-dh'- 
e^vE-nsh'n-'v-rB'yt^q  dh'- 
greyte1  st-'n-mvdou:st- 


w«  •:  t  sh-  dh.*  -nb  juu  w  m'  n-m'B'By  nd- 
'z-E'voh-meVyd  Jnd-w*:tsh 
'z-e^-rz  nndm:d  AA'l 
e1  ksn  J'  dz-e^s-strE  •  qth, 
Hh'z-be'jn-A'fn,  'n- 
nvo:tt-ndzhe1-Btle1,  'trr 
t'-db'-g  o-ddz,  l^rk-dhe1- 
A'ah-  g'm:  zm-'  v-'h-stey  •  t,   't-wa-ns 
-srmpl-'n-k^o-mplE:ks,   e'z-n.ortt- 
db'  waah'k-'v- 
b't-'v-sE-ntsh're's,  prae'ps- 
'  v-tbaoao'o  -zndz-' 


IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

B.  H.  SMART. 
See  pp.  1197-1205. 
Dhaa  r^t'n  affind  prmt'ed 
reprrizentee^i'sban  av  dhaa  saaundz 
av  lEeq-gweedzh,  bi  miinz  av 
kaersekta'z  H[bw«'tsb  aa' 
m:saf«sb'Ljent,  bdo[_utb  in  ka'ind 
affind  nam'ba'  affind  H[hw$tsb  mast 
dhe'*foa'  bi  kamba'ind*  A' 
niAd'ifald  if  wi  wud  giv  aa 
graef -ika86!  s«m:balizeei_i'sban.  GV 
dbaa  fonet'^'k  el'iments  w«db 
doLiin-li  sam  digrii4  av 
egzaekt-nes  a^nd  kAnvirniens, 
ez  bm  fram  AA!  ta'im  fa' 
ez  wel  afflz 


sfcruu'denta 
nAt  eksept'edj  wan 
av  dbaa  m<50[_ust  n 
afflnd  wan  av  dbaa 
d^fikalt  av  prAb-lemz 
H^ba^z  kAn'sikwentrli  skee'a'sli 
eva'  bm  Hjhsep'ili  sAlvd.     Let 
dhts  tiitsb  as  dba8^  dhaa 
mven'sban  av  ra'rttq,  dha* 
affind  mdoLiist 
mven'sban 
H];bw*tsh  dhi  H^bjun'ma^n  ma'ind 
H^ha^z  eva'  mee[.id,  affind  H|hw«'tsh, 
a^z  it  fhdiid'  AAl*mo°st 
eksiid'z  tts  streqtb 
H^ba^z  bin  Af'n  affind 
nAt  andzbast-li  £e9tr^'b'juted 
tu  dhaa  gAdz,  la'ik  dbi 
AA'-ga^m'zm  av  aa  stee^t  a*t  wans 
still' pi  a^nd  kAm'pleks,  iz  nAt 
dbaa  wa'k  av  mrdived'jua^lz, 
bat  av  sen'trariz,  pa'n^beeps* 
av  tbaau'za^ndz  av  jii'a'z. 
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All  the  above  specimens  of  pronunciation  labour  under  the 
obvious  disadvantage  of  being  the  result  of  deliberate  thought. 
Mr.  Bell's  and  Mr.  Smart's,  like  those  of  all  pronouncing  dictionary 
writers  and  elocutionists,  give  rather  what  they  think  ought  to  be 
than  what  they  have  observed  as  most  common.  They  take  to 
heart  a  maxim  which  Dr.  Gill  borrowed  from  Quintilian  and  stated 
thus:  "  Quemadmoduw  in  moribus  bonorum  consensus,  sic  in 
sermone  consuetudo  doctoruw  primaria  lex  est.  Scriptura  igitur," 
by  writing,  he,  as  a  phonetic  writer,  implied  pronunciation, 
"  omnis  accommodanda  erit,  non  ad  ilium  sonum  quern  bubulci, 
quern  mulerculae  et  portiores  [sic,  portitores  ?] ;  sed  quern  docti, 
aut  culte  eruditi  viri  exprimunt  inter  loquendum  et  legendum." 
But  my  object  in  this  book  is  to  know  what  men  did  and  do 
habitually  say,  or  think  they  say,  and  not  merely  what  they  think 
they  ought  to  say.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  catch  some 
words  which  were  not  given  as  specimens  of  pronunciation,  but,  being 
uttered  on  public  occasions,  were,  I  thought,  fairly  appropriable.  Of 
course  this  attempted  exhibition  of  some  pronunciations  labours 
under  another  immense  disadvantage.  When  Prof.  Haldeman,  Mr. 
Sweet,  and  myself  wrote  down  each  his  own  pronunciation,  we 
were  each  able  to  repeat  the  sound,  feel  the  motion  of  the  organs, 
revise  and  re-revise  our  conceptions  as  to  what  it  really  was,  and 
thus  give  the  result  of  careful  deliberation.  But  when  I  attempt 
to  write  down  a  passing  word, — and  the  very  merit  of  my  observa- 
tion consists  in  the  absolute  ignorance  of  the  speaker  that  his  sounds 
and  not  his  sense  are  being  noted, — there  is  no  possibility  to  recall 
the  word,  and  unless  it  happens  to  recur  soon,  I  am  unable  to  cor- 
rect my  first  impressions.  I  have  indeed  often  found  that  after 
hearing  the  word  several  times,  I  have  been  unable  to  analyse  it 
satisfactorily.  Still,  knowing  no  better  method  of  observing,  I  give 
a  few  results  to  shew  what  it  leads  to.  I  name  the  speakers  when 
they  are  well-known  public  men,  whose  speech-sounds  may  probably 
be  taken  as  a  norm,  as  much  as  their  thoughts.  They  will  under- 
stand, that  they  are  named,  not  for  the  purpose  of  " shewing  up" 
peculiarities,  but  of  enforcing  the  fact  that  men  of  undoubted 
education  and  intelligence,  differ  in  pronunciation  from  one  another, 
from  pronouncing  dictionaries,  and  from  my  own  habits,  so  that  the 
term  "educated  pronunciation"  must  be  taken  to  have  a  very 
"broad"  signification.  It  must  be  understood  that  all  these  pro- 
nunciations were  noted  on  the  spot,  as  soon  as  possible  after  each 
word  was  uttered,  and  that  I  have  in  no  case  allowed  subsequent 
impressions  to  affect  my  original  note,  which  I  have  regarded  as  a  con- 
scientious, though  of  course  possibly  erroneous,  observation.  When 
(e,  a)  are  written,  I  can  never  feel  sure  that  (E,  a)  were  not  actually 
used.  When,  however,  (E,  a)  are  written,  they  were  certainly 
observed.  No  attention  having  been  paid  at  the  time  of  noting  to 
the  difference  between  (H,  nh),  the  use  of  H  cannot  be  guaranteed, 
and  (nh)  is  often  more  probable.  In  each  case  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  add  my  own  pronunciation,  as  well  as  I  can  figure  it,  for  the 
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purpose  of  comparison.  This  is  always  placed  last,  and  is  preceded 
by  a  dash.  Thus,  in  the  first  word  cited,  "  accomplished  a3ka'mpksht 
— •eko-mpHsht,"  the  italics  indicate  ordinary  spelling,  the  first 
palaeotype  the  pronunciation  observed,  the  second  palaeotype, 
following  the  ( — ),  the  pronunciation  which  I  believe  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using  in  connected  speech.  If  nothing  follows  the  dash, 
my  pronunciation  agrees  with  that  observed,  but  both  disagree  from 
several  (and  possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  all)  pronouncing  diction- 
aries. "When  no  dash  is  added,  my  pronunciation  differed  too  slightly 
to  be  noted.  In  no  case,  however,  must  these  notes  of  my  own 
pronunciation  be  taken  as  a  confirmation  or  correction  of  the  former. 
They  are  added  merely  to  mark  differences  of  habit.  Such  men  as  I 
have  cited  by  name  have  certainly  a  fall  right  to  say  that  their 
pronunciation  is  a  received  English  pronunciation — at  least  as  much 
so,  I  think  more  than  as  much  so,  as  any  professed  elocutionist.  It 
may  be  observed  that  my  list  is  not  extensive  enough,  and  that 
especially  I  have  not  given  examples  from  the  pronunciation  of 
professed  men  of  letters,  from  the  bar,  the  stage,  or  the  pulpit. 
This  is  true.  All  these  classes  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of 
making  speech  a  profession.  I  have  an  idea  that  professed  men  of 
letters  are  the  worst  sources  for  noting  peculiarities  of  pronuncia- 
tion ;  they  think  so  much  about  speech,  that  they  nurse  all  manner 
of  fancies,  and  their  speech  is  apt  to  reflect  individual  theories. 
However,  Prof.  Bain  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  best  examples. 
The  bar  has  rather  hereditary  pronunciations,  where  they  are  not 
individual  and  local.  The  stage  for  the  higher  class  of  dramas  is 
archaic  and  artificial ;  for  the  middle  and  lower  it  is  merely  imita- 
tive, and  hence  exposes  an  observer  to  all  the  chances  of  error  in 
taking  information  second  hand.  The  pulpit  is  full  of  local  pro- 
nunciations, but  Professor  Jowett,  distinguished  and  admired  as  a 
preacher  as  well  as  a  scholar,  may  be  considered  a  sufficient  repre- 
sentative of  this  class.  Men  of  science  I  have  especially  represented. 
They  are  forming  a  large  and  influential  class  at  the  present  day. 
The  general  Londoners  in  public  meeting  assembled  seemed  to  me 
a  good  source  for  general  varieties.  Parliament  is  far  too  local ; 
and  so  are  country  gentlemen,  from  whom  its  ranks  are  mainly 
recruited.  Of  course  it  must '  be  understood  that  the  peculiarities 
which  I  have  chosen  to  note  do  not  characterise  the  general  run  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  speakers  observed.  It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  every  word  is  peculiar,  or  that  the  greater  number  of  words 
present  divergent  characters.  Thus  the  words  from  Prof.  Bain  and 
Prof.  Jowett  are  all  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  note  in  two  courses  of 
lectures — a  very  small  number  when  thus  considered.  The  general 
speech  of  educated  London  differs  only  in  certain  minute  points,  and 
in  a  few  classes  of  words,  so  far  as  I  have  hitherto  observed,  from 
that  which  I  have  given  as  my  own.  Even  in  the  cases  cited, 
where  I  have  put  my  own  for  contrast,  the  differences  are  seldom 
such  as  would  strike  an  observer  not  specially  on  the  look-out  for 
individualities  of  pronunciation. 
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PROF.  ALEXANDER  BAIN. 
Words  .observed  in  listening  to  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "  Common  Errors 
on  the  Mind,"  delivered  by  Prof.  Bain 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  May,  1868. 
Prof.  Bain  had  evidently  considered 
well  both  his  pronunciation  and  de- 
livery, so  that  all  his  deviations  from 
custom  must  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  deliberate  choice,  although  possibly 
modified  by  local  habits,  as  in  (boodh) 
for  (booth).  And  as  Prof.  Bain  has 
bestowed  considerable  attention  on 
phonetic  writing,  no  allowance  need  be 
made  for  possible  Scotticisms.  I  do 
not  feel  at  all  certain  that  (a'i,  a7u)  are 
correctly  analysed. 

accomplished  »ka  •  mpKsh  t — Bko  •  mph'sh  t 
advantages  8edvaa'ntydzh«/z — sedvaa'n- 


against  you  age'nstjuu — Bge-nst'  JU 
aghast  ae^aa'st — Bgaa-st 
alternation  AAlteanee'slren  — 


a  solid  ah  so*h'd — B  so'h'd 

a  strong  B  stroq — 

away  -ewee- — BW^ 

beau  ideal  boo  e'de;aei — boo  a'tdii'd 

both  boodh— booth 

branch  brahntsh — brantsh  braantsh 

cessation  siis^-sh^n — ses^-shcn 

circumstances  sa-k^mstsenstz — saa:kem- 


circumlocution   sikamlokuu'sh'Bn  —  saa:- 


class  klaas  — 
classes  kla3's*'z  — 


compounds  ka-mpaundz  —  ko-mpa'wndz 
consummated   konsa-meted  —  ko'nsBm- 


contrast  ko-ntraast— 

crafty  kraah'fte—  kraa'fti 

dance  dsens  —  daans 

economised  iiko'nomaizd  —  ikomma't'zd 

educability  ediukabrh'U'  — 

effect  ife'kt—  efe-kt 

engine  e'ndzhain  —  a'ndzhtn 

epoch  ii'pok  —  e'pok 

example  egzaam-pl  — 

•explanation  eksplse-n^'shim  —  erkspren- 


extolled  -ekstoo'ld — eksto-ld 
eye  &n — a'» 

faculties  feB'kaltez — fae-kijltyz 
fatigue  fa'htii'g — fetii'g 
force  foors  fwwrs — loo's 
forth  foorth— foo'tk 
fraternity  frwtarnt't!'— 
fraternize  fraet'Brnai-z — fra 
functionary  fd-qkshauert — 
genus  dzhen'as---dzhirn8s 


—  gwd 
handicraft  HaB-nd/krseft  —  H8D*nd»kra:ft 

Ha3-nde'kraa:ft 
hardly  naa-rdh'  —  naa-dh' 
heroine  HiiTo^ain—  He'ro;m 
heteroeneous  Met'arodzhii-nias  —  ne:tB- 


hold  Hoold  ?  —  Hoold 

human  jhuu'niBn  — 

ignorance  rgnarens  — 

implanted  «'mplse'n%d  —  tmpla'ntyd  im- 

plaa-ntyd 

important  e'mpoortent  —  zmpAA-tent 
inexorable  tne-gzarabl  —  me-ksBrebl 
initiative  UU*8hvt(T  —  in  i's^ivstiv 
intrinsically    mtrrnzikeh'  —  mtrrnsi- 

kil» 

irrespective  traspe'ktw—  i:respe'kttV 
isolation  ai 
knowledge 


last  laast — 

learners  lerniz — l 

lesson  les-en — le'ssn 

maturity  msetjuuj'rtte — mvtiuu' ' 


master  maa'sta  —  maa'sfre 
miracle  m^TBkl  —  mrrekl 
modern  thought  mo'dren  thAAt  —  mo'd^n 

thAAt 

musician  miuzrshan  —  mmzrshen 
mutual  miu-tjuBl  —  mzuuptiu;Bl  nu'uu1- 


narrow  naa-ro  —  nee  TO 

natural  nae-tjurel  —  nse'tisirBl  nae'tshrel 

obedience  obii'djms  —  obii*d»;«/ns 

path  paath  — 

peculiar  pikhrKja  —  pfktuu-h'jB 

person  parsn  —  paa-sn 

plastic  pla3'stzk  — 

plasticity  pUasU'fAt  —  plsBstrsttt 

practice  prae'ktz'z  —  prae-ktz's 

prejudice  pre'dzhudais  —  pre'dzhwdt's 

pressure  pres'iur  —  pre'shu 

processes  pros-esz'z  —  proo-syst/z 

purport  paa-po'rt  —  paa 

relativity  relBtrvrti  —  r 

says  seez  —  sez 

sensibilities  se'nsabrU't/z  —  se:ns*brh¥z 

sentient  se-nshent  —  se*nsh|_tjynt 

soar  SAAJ  —  soo' 

speciality  spesht'ffi'h'tt'  — 

spirits  sprrets  —  sprrits 

spurring  spa-rz'q—  spaa-riq 

stoical  sto-t'kBl  —  stoo'^'kijl 

student  stshuu-dent  —  st/Uu'dynt 

•suited  suu-ted—  smu-tyd 

system  srstam  —  srstym 

task  taask  —  task  taask 

testimony  te  sti'mom  —  te-st»mtjn» 

thorough  thoro  —  tha'ro  tha-rB 
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thoraK  thoroK  —  tha-roK 

tha-reh' 
transition  trsenzz'slr'Bn,   traens/zh'Bn  — 

trsensrzhmi 

tutors  tjmrtiz  —  tmu'tezs 
understood  a-ndustmrd—  a:ndi3jsttt'd 
variety  veraHtt  — 
volcanoes  volk^  -nooz  —  volkaa-nooz 
want  w  Ant—  wont 
was  was  —  woz  waz 
whole  HOC!  —  uoo'wl 

PROP.  JOWETT, 

the  Master  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
in  February,  1871,  gave  three  lectures 
on  Socrates  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  his  pronun- 
ciations there  noted. 
aspiran  t  ae  -sper  tmt  —  sespa  V  'rent 
attaching  himself   to   him  setse'tshm- 

i'mself-tuuum 
lone  boo'wm  —  boon  ? 
but  that   the  famous  b'at-dh'at-dhL»- 

fee'mds—  ba-t-dhi?t-dhi3  fee-mas 
certain  sa'rtn  —  saa'tyn 
character  kalrrekte  —  kse'rekte 
Chatham  tshse'tBm  — 
Cicero  sa'sero  — 
describing     him    dt'skrarbtq-im.  —  dt's- 

kaVbjq-m'm 

difficulty  dt-fekfltt—  drfikBltt 
discontented  drskuntemtyd  — 
discovery  drska'vm'  — 
discrepancy  dr  skr  tpimst  —  dt'skre  'pvnsi 
due  djiuu  —  diiiu 
earliest  aai/ 


must  have  ma-st-BV  — 
natural  naB'tshBrel—  n 


'tshBrel  nse'ttii'- 


education  e'dzhiuk^ish^n  —  e:diuk^*- 

sh^n 

evil  ii'vy]  —  ii'vl 
example  egzaa-mpl  — 
exhausted  egzAA'styd  — 
foreign  fa-r«n  —  fo-ryn 
gather  up  gaa-dh^r-ap  —  gse'dher-ap 
haughtily  HAA'tel*  —  naa'ttlt 
he  has  had  mi'-BZ-aed—  nii'-BZ-Haed 
height  iqhaitth  —  na't't 
highest  Hjharest  —  na'ryst 


humourist  jhaiu' 
image  rim'dzh  —  rraedzh 
Isthmian  i'smij 
knowledge  noo'ledzh  — 
lastly  laa-slt—  laa-stk' 
lecture  le'ktshB  —  le-ktiw' 
manhood  raa3-n«d  —  mse'nHw:d 
mask  maask  — 
memorabilia  me:morebt''K;e  — 


nature  n^'tsbe — n^-tslre  nee'tiu' 

opinion  Bpri 

oracle  o'rekl — 

ordinarily  AA'dmanK — AA'dinertlt 

origin  o  ralzhm — OTtdzhtn 

ornaments  AA'nemt/nts — 

parallel  paB-relel — pavreM 

passed  paast — 

persons  pa-rsnz — paa-snzs 

politician  potletrshim — po:h'trshen 

politics  po'lratiks — 

Potidaea  po'ted«'* — ] 

process  proo'ses — 

societ^ 

Socrates 

soon  sun — suun 

time  tatm. — taVrn 

unable  a*n$0:bl — t 

ventured  ve-ntshsd — ve'nttu'd  ve-ntshud 
virtue  vaa'tshu — vaa'ttti  vaa'tshw 
whole  HOO! — HOO'W! 
Xenophon  ze'nefen — 
years  iii'jvz — Jt't'z 

SIR  G.  B.  AIRY, 

Astronomer  Royal  and  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing pronunciations  while  speaking  at 
the  Royal  Society,  30  Nov.  1872. 
components    kompoo'nents  —  kampoo-- 

nynts 

geodesists  gii: odii •  st'sts — dzh* j o -disa'sts 
geodesy  gii:odii'Si — dzh^o'dis* 
Greenwich  grii'nwttsh — grrm'dzh 
meridional  miri'd^oo'nsel — mtri'dt'snBl 
New    Zealand    m'6u    zeiend  —  nz'uu 

zii-bnd 
Nova  Zembla  noo'vee  ze'mbl^ — noofv« 

ze-mblB 
palaeontology         p^:li;0onto'lo;dzht — 

pa3  'lionj  to  •!«  jdzhe 
stereoscopic  &tii'  T^ojsko'pe'k  —  steTto; - 

sko-pjk  [some  say  (stiV-rtoskoo-pik)] 

DR.  HOOKER, 

when  delivering  his  opening  address  as 

President  of  the  British  Association  at 

the  Norwich  Meeting  on  the  19  Aug. 

1868.     I  believe  Dr.  Hooker  is  East 

Anglian  by  birth. 

accumulated  akymyl^:ted — ttkt'tiu'miti- 
lee-.tyd.  [N.B.  The  first,  accented, 
(y)  was  rather  indistinct  and  very 
short.] 

alone  alo-n — Bloo'wn 


minutiae 

moulds  moolz  —  moo'wldz 


are 

bones  bonz — boo'wnz 
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cantonment  kantuu-nnrent  —  kae-nten- 

mynt 

either  ee'dhra  [not  tee)] — ii-dhe  a'rdhu 
few  fry  [perhaps  (fey),  the  word  was 

difficult  to  catch,  and  I  noticed  it 

only  once] — f/iiu. 
finite  frmt  [in  the  phrase  (din  rnfYm't 

•en  dh.B  frm't),  this  pronunciation  was 

altogether  new  to  me,  though  I  have 

often  heard  (rnfa'ma'^t)  as  opposed 

to]— (fa'rna'&t) 
Lawrence  lAA'ryns  [not  (!A)  or  (lo)] — 


constitution    konstitjVshim  —  kotnstt- 
' 


only  o'ii\i  [not  at  all  uncommon] — 
oo'wnU 

neither  nee'dhe  —  nii'dh^  naVdlre 

plants  plahnts — plaants 

progress  pnrgres — proo  gres  [there  is 
great  diversity  in  the  words  pro- 
duct progress,  many  give  (pro)  and 
others  (proo)  to  both;  I  say  (pro-dakt 
proo-gres),  but  Col.  Strange  at  the 
same  meeting  said  (proo-dakt,  pro-- 
gres).] 

quote  kot  [quite  short  (o)] — kwoot 

series  sii •)  r i)  iiz — su*  T i) iiz 

stone  sftm — stoo'wn 

undertaken  a-ndi3te0'kan  [distinct  (kan)] 
— a-.nd^t^-k'n 

wholly  Tio'li — HOC *llt 

MEN  OF  SCIENCE. 

Only  a  very  few  cases  are  here  given, 
chiefly  remarked  at  meetings  of  the 
British  Association.     Men  of  Science 
have  usually  many  very  curious  local 
pronunciations,  and  others  arising  from 
using  words  for  themselves  from  books 
long  before  they  have  heard  others  use 
them.     There  seems  to  be  no  tradition 
or  norm  for  scientific  terms,  and  if  the 
pronunciation  is  such  as  to  bring  the 
printed  form  of  the  word  to  mind,  men 
of  science  care  very  little  for  the  pro- 
nunciation of  scientific  terms.     Many 
of  the  following  are  certainly  dialectal, 
but  all  the   speakers  were  educated, 
often  very  highly  educated  men. 
absorbed  sebsAA-pt — ffibsAA'bd 
albumen  se-lbjumen— se'lbtiiu'men 
anesthetics  aenesthirte'ks — senesthe'ttks 
antidotal  88-nt«doo:tel— aantrdotel 
appearance  apii-; n/ns — epw" -runs 
aqueous  as'kwn'as — ee-kwias 
asteroids  sestet*  TO;  »dz  [Prof.  Stokes] — 

ae-stero'zdz 

before  bifoo'r— bifoo'* 
class  klffis — klaas 
commander  komayndra— 
comparable  komp^'  'rebl — kcr 
compare  komp^.r — kempee'* 


contrive  kantrai-v  —  krantra'rv 

doubt  dout  —  da'wt 

dry  dra'i—  dra'i 

electrolysis    ile'ktrola'rsis  —  ii:lektro'- 

h'sis 
endowment  endoo-m^nt  [Prof.  Huxley] 

—  enda'w  mynt 
equidistant    e*k«>iich':sttmt  —  ii-.kwulrs- 

tent 

estuaries  ii-stju;i;r«z  —  e'stifyen'z 
experiments    ekspaa-ri'm^nts  —  ekspe'n'- 

mynts 

explicable  eksplrk^bl  —  e'kspltobl 
find  fse'ind  —  fa'md 
gaseous  gaa'zt'as  [Prof.  Stokes],  gee-aids 

[the  late  Mr.  Babbage]  —  gee'zias 
haste  Ha3st  —  neest 
introducing  mtrodjuu-sjtq  —  entrodtuu'- 

szq 

larger  Ia3  rdzher  —  laa-dzhe 
Lausanne  losaa'n  —  losan  [equal  stress] 
loose  laus  —  loos 
lungs  laqgz  —  laqz 
moon  mun  [Sir  "W.  Thomson],  mu'n 

[the  late  Prof.  Rankine]  —  muun 
paragraphs  paa-ragrsefs  [the  late  Prof. 

Rankine]  —  pse  TBgraafs 
Paris  paa-ris—  pse-r/s 
past  pa3st  —  paast 
phi  =  (f>,  fee'*—  fa7 
pulsates  pwlsets  -  pa'lseets 
pulsatwe  pwlsett'v  —  pa  -Isuttv 
pulse  pwls—  pals 
put  v.  pat  —  pwt 
round  rahund  —  ra'wnd 
size  saiz  —  sa'e'z 
staff  steef—  staaf 
strata  straese'ta  —  strerte 
substantial  sabstaa'nshsl  —  sabstse'nsht?! 
systematising  sz:ste;matai  'zt'q  —  srste- 


transactions  tr8ensa3'kst!nz  —  traansa3'k- 

shenz 
wind  n.  wa'md  —  wmd 

GENERAL  PUBLIC. 
The  following  were  noted  at  public 
meetings.     The  speakers  are  separated, 
but  the  names  not  being  generally  well 
known,  are  withheld  : 

A  Peer. 
rise  ralm—  ra'z'z 
adoption  Bdo'pshen  — 
observing  obzaa-vt'q  — 
last  laast  — 

large  laai_rdzh(?)  —  laadzh 
framers  free'niBZ  [not  free]  —  fiwnxez 
paragraph  pas'regraaf  — 
brighter  brahrtB  —  bra't'te 
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darkness  daa'Lrkm's(?)—  daa-knys 

record  re-kAAd  [in  law  courts  (rekAA'd)] 
— re'kAd 

trained  vtj^nd(?)— tm?nd 

conversant  ko'nvesent  [(konvaa'sent)  is 
common]  — 

director  deVre'kte  — da're'kte  [and  (da7-) 
occasionally,  when  used  emphatically] 

agree  a3grir  [with  distinct  (a?)] — Bgrir 

only  oo'nK  [not  (oo'w-\  and  (<rnle)  is 
common] — oo'wnli 

bazaar  bezaa'- — bezaa* 

forth  foo'th  [the  ('h)  was  uncertain] — 

two  or  three  years  tu-A.-thvi-3iiz 
A  Noble  M.P. 

samples  sae'mplz  [generally,  once  at 
least  (saa-mplz)]— saa-mplz 

decide  dzsard  [long  »  always  (at)  or 
(«'«)]  —  dtsa'rd  [long  i  never  (ae), 
which  I  reserve  for  aye,  and  thus 
distinguish  eye,  aye  as  (a'z,  aa')] 

parcels  pa-slz — paa-selz 

/  dare  say  &i  daa  see  [not  (s^'j)] — d'i 
daa  s<?«?'j 

tfwwe  tHjha'tm  [brought  out  very  em- 
phatically, not  the  ordinary  pronun- 
ciation]— taYm 

idea  azdii'Br  [distinct  final  trill] — 
a'tdii-je 

A  General  Officer. 

resolution  reizoluu'shim  — re:zeli_e'uu*- 
sh^n 

century  se'njtshBn — se'ntzuri 

further  fairdhB — faa  dire 

I  have  had  it  a 

serious  sii' 'rijas — sii' *n  jas 

always  AA'lwez  [short  (e)] — AA'lw^z 

cholera  ko'Lere — 

pass  paas  [distinctly  long] 

my  lord  nu'lAAd*  [(r)  distinctly  absent] 

Clergyman  (Irish  ?J . 
chairman  tshfi'-nrBn — tshee'*mmi 
pray^vQQ  [distinctly  (ee)]— 
say  see — see'j 
name  neem — neera 
gracious  gree-sh 
staff  staef  [very  thin(ae),  almost  (E)]— 

staaf 

class  klaes — klas  klaas 
thanks  thseqks — 

command  kom^maa'nd — kt?maa'nd 
ask  aahsk  [compare  class  and  command} 

— aask 

kind  kjahmd — ka'md 
guidance  gjahrdims — ga'rd^ns 
our  OUT:  [I  think  trilled  (r)] — aV 
course  kooes  [the  (s)  inclined  to  (sh)] — 

koo's 
intercourse  rntekAAS  [possibly  (-koos)] 

— rntBkoo's 


Physicians,  various. 

rotation  rot^-slren  [not  (te<?'j)]  — 

anxiety  secysd'i'iti  [not  (seqks-),  nor 
(aeqz-)]  —  aeqza'i'et* 

future  fiuu-tshe—  fiuu'tiV 

vote  voot  [not  voo'wt]  — 

hospital  o-spitel  [this  one  speaker  in- 
variably omitted  the  aspirate  in  this 
word  only,  even  to  the  extent  of 
saying  (t?  no-spitel)  for  an  hospital; 
an  archaism]  —  HO'spttel 

kindness  kHarndnLes  [probably  due  to 
emphasis]  —  ka'rndnys 

write  rhrait  [or  nearly  so]—  ra'i't 

across  akroo's  —  •ekro-s  ^kroo'S 

behalf  bt?Hse-f  —  bmaa-f 

appreciate  vpni'shi  jeet  —  'Bprii'sht;<?^t 

really  rii''li  [rhyming  to  clearly 
(kln"'li),  some  say  (rii-eh'),  and 
(rii-lt)  is  heard,  but  conveys  the 
notion  of  reely,  i.e.  inclined  to  reel]  — 

strengthened  stre-qth'nd  [not  (stre'nth- 
'nd),  as  Prof.  Tyndall  and  very  many 
speakers  say]  — 

known  noown  [the  (u)  distinct]—  noo'wn 

Professional  and  Commercial  Men. 

support  supporting  sepAA't  SBpoo''tzq 

—  SBpoo't  SBpoo'-teq 
empowered  empH|hau'd  [strong  (Eqh) 

due  to  emphasis,  the  same  speaker 

said  (ppjhoM')]  —  empaV'd 
literature  IrterejtshB  —  IrtBrBtzu' 
clearance  k'hh't'  -rens—  klii'  Tens 
engage  engee'dzh  [not  (g^'j)]  — 
closely  kkrsH  [short  (o)j  —  kloo-sl* 
surprised  SBpnra'rzd  —  sepra'rzd 
policy  pH|ho-lBSz  —  po'h'sz 
correlation   kHoorrilee'sh^n  —  koTijl^  *- 

shim  — 

congratulation      kongr8e'tsh|_mlee*shBn 
' 


only  o-nU'  [short  (o)]  —  oo'w  *nli 
burden  baa'dn  — 
progress  pro-gres  -  proo'  gr^es 
halfpenny  H^'pne  [not  (ce'j)]  —  H^'pmu 
importance  e'mpooB'tuns  —  mipAA'tens 
management   m8e'nzdzhmL?nt  —  ma3'n- 

edzhmynt 

absolutely  ai'bsoh'Cith'  — 
four  foo'  — 

fivepence  fa'rvpens  —  frpras 
year  sii'  — 
pounds  pa'wnds  — 
office  ooh-fts  (?)—  o-fts  [(AA-frs)  is  not 

uncommon] 

hundred  nhE-nded  —  na-ndr//d 
naturally  na3'tshurBh'—  nae-ta'urBU' 
homoeopath   Hoo-m^opaBt    [(-pset)   dis- 

tinct] — 
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financially  fa'/nse-nshgl/  —  f/nse'nshel/ 
[the  (fa'/-)  arose  perhaps  from  em- 
phasis, hut  I  have  heard  (fa'/nee-ns)] 

adherents  sednu'  Tynts  — 

premature  pre-msetzMw'  —  prii:nret/Mw'  • 

expenditure  ekspe-ndz;tslre  —  ekspe-n- 
d/t/u'  • 

additional  aedrshtmel  — 

sought  for  SAA'ttA  — 

regarding  rt'gaa'dtq  [not  (gjaa)  which 
is  common]  — 

fund  fend  —  fand 

humanity  Hiumae-m't/  —  jhwraae-m't/ 

cards  kaadz  [tendency  to  (kj)]  — 

board  boo'd  [no  tendency  to  (boo')]  — 

advantage  aedvse-ntedzh  —  eedvaa-ntedzh 
[W  ?] 

make  mwk'  [no  tendency  to  (ee'j)]  — 

abstain  aebstern  [no  (ee'j)]  — 

homes  Hoomz  [no  (oo'w)]  — 

puncture  pa-qkteV  [clear  (t)]—  pe'qkttV 

appreciation  seprii:&/;^-sh|_Bn  —  Bprir- 


strongly  xs,tvro*ql/  [some  speakers  seem 
to  have  a  great  difficulty  with  (str-) 
initial,  and  hence  are  led  to  dentalise 
the  combination;  it  is  remarkable 
that  (%txr)  frequently  occurs  in  dialects, 
although  (Nt)  and  (xr)  are  no  longer 
recognized  English  sounds]  —  strcrql* 

returns  rita'rnz  [merely  the  effect  of 
emphasis,  the  speaker  has  no  dialectal 
peculiarities]  —  r  /taa  •  nz 

there  should  be  daa:shedbii' 

remarks  rmah'ks  [I  could  detect  no 
vowel  after  (r)]—  n'maa-ks 

parcels  pah-rselz  [trilled  (r)]  —  paa-s«/lz 

industry  rndaistrt  —  rndBstrt 

plants  plahnts  —  plaants 

world  wohrld  [certainly  provincial]  — 
waald 


immediately  /mii'dzhy  tl/  [very  common] 

—  /mil  d/etl/ 

samples  sahmplz  —  sae-mplz 
circumstances  sa'kemjstahmsez  —  saa'- 


importance  /mpAA'tns  —  /mpAA'tens 

Toung  Educated  London. 
The  following  were  furnished  me  by 
Mr.  Sweet  as  "  the  transcript  of  rather 
a  broad  London  pronunciation  of  a  girl 
of  about  twenty,  which  has  some  in- 
teresting features."  He  particularly 
calls  "  attention  to  the  substitutes  for 
(eet  oo),  which  were  evidently  trans- 
itional stages  to  (ah/,  ah«),  with  which 
indeed  they  may  be  easily  confounded 
on  a  superficial  examination."  Mr. 
Sweet's  own  pronunciation  is  added 
after  (...)  when  it  differs,  and  mine  after 
(  —  )  as  before.  Except  in  my  own  case 
the  (H)  represents  (nh)  most  probably. 
See  Mr.  Sweet's  own  pronunciation,  p. 
1207. 

one  wsoam  ...  wann  —  wan 
ask  aask  ...  — 
err  aah  ...  —  aa 
eye  aa'/  ...  BB'^  —  a'*' 
me  m//j  ...  —  mii 
hid  H//d,  H/dd  ...  —  Hid 
may  IEEE'/  ...  mee'j  —  r 


air  EE'ah  ...  — ee'  ee'r 
add  seaBd  sedd— sed 
how  Haeae'o  ...  Haoaa'o— na'w 
two  tuuw  ...  — tuu 
pull  puul  pwll  ...  pwll — p^l 
owe  oo'o  ...  GO'OU — oo'w 
awe  AA  ...  — 
or  AA'ah  ...  — AA  A  or 
oddooft  od  ...  — od 
joy  dzhoo't  ...  dzhoo'y — dvzho'i 


WHENCE  DO  DIFFERENCES  OF  PRONUNCIATION  ARISE  ? 
These  examples  are  amply  sufficient  to  shew  that  considerable  diver- 
sities of  pronunciation  exist  among  educated  speakers  of  all  classes, 
even  when  speaking  with  the  greater  care  usually  taken  in  public 
delivery.  That  great  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  orthoepists 
is  well  shewn  in  Worcester's  and  especially  Soule  and  Wheeler's 
pronouncing  dictionaries,1  which,  although  not  descending  into  the 


1  "A  Manual  of  English  Pronun- 
ciation and  Spelling ;  containing  a  full 
alphabetical  vocabulary  of  the  language, 
with  a  preliminary  exposition  of  Eng- 
lish orthoepy  and  orthography;  and 
designed  as  a  work  of  reference  for 
general  use,  and  as  a  text-book  in 
schools,  by  Richard  Soule,  jr.,  A.M., 
and  William  A.  Wheeler,  A.M."  Boston, 


U.S.,  1861;  London,  Sampson  Low, 
pp.  xlii.  467.  An  extremely  con- 
densed and  useful  little  book,  not  lum- 
bered with  meanings,  and  giving  the 
opinions  of  Walker,  Smart,  Webster, 
Worcester,  Goodwin,  when  they  differ. 
Hence  this  vocabulary  may  be  used  as 
a  compendium  of  these  five  writers' 
opinions. 
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minutiae  attempted  in  the  preceding  lists,  save  me  from  loading  my 
pages  with  a  complete  vocabulary  of  xixth  century  varieties  of 
pronunciation. 

Now  whence  do  these  differences  arise  ? 

The  most  obvious  source  of  difference  is  that  in  fact  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  educated  English  pronunciation.  There  are  pronun- 
ciations of  English  people  more  or  less  educated  in  a  multitude  of 
other  things,  but  not  in  pronunciation.  Children  are  never  trained 
in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  vocal  organs,  or  have  their  ears 
sharpened  to  appreciate  differences.  It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult 
to  train  the  young  organs,  if  only  the  teachers  knew  anything  about 
it.  We  devote  years  of  upper  school  life  to  the  study  of  classical 
languages,  and  enter  deeply  into  their  etymology,  but  we  do  not  give 
the  least  practical  instruction  in  the  substantial  form  of  language — 
speech-sounds,  or  their  relations  to  one  another,  on  which  depend 
the  principal  changes  which  claim  our  attention.1  The  consequence 
is  that  pronunciations  grow  up  now  much  in  the  same  way  as  they 
did  six  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  only  one  important  difference 
— facility  of  communication.  It  required  the  War  of  the  Roses  to 
make  an  English  of  England,  and  the  War  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  temper  that  down  into  the  mother  of  modern  speech.  But  now 
people  are  being  thrown  together  with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Still,  it  is  the  opening  of  life  which 
principally  determines  pronunciation.  Children  hear  few  speakers, 
chiefly  those  of  their  own  age  and  standing.  They  regard  not  the 
voices  of  adults  beyond  those  of  a  few  familiar  friends.  Their 
vocabulary  is  limited,  extremely  limited,  and  when  they  grow  up 
they  learn  more  words  by  eye  than  by  ear ;  hence  they  acquire 
habits  of  families,  schools,  coteries,  professions,  businesses,  localities. 
Their  organs  become  fixed  ;  they  notice  from  others  only  what  they 
themselves  say.  It  is  not  polite  to  correct  even  a  friend's  pronun- 
ciation; a  stranger  resents  the  impertinence.  But  still  "  young 
men  from  the  country,"  or  with  narrow  habits  of  speech,  often  get 
laughed  out  of  their  peculiarities.  More,  still,  of  a  lower  class  of 
life  ape  those  of  the  upper  when  they  get  mixed  up  among  them, 
and  strive  hard  to  change  a  pronunciation  which  might  betray  their 
origin.  But  all  this  has  a  small  influence.  In  the  main  the  most 
educated  pronunciation  in  English  is  local,  with  its  corners  more 

1  One  of  my  kind  assistants,  who  is  never    written.      The    collections    of 

collecting  materials  for  a  local  glossary,  letters  must    suggest    the    sounds   or 

said  that  I  had  opened  his  eyes ;  he  had  nothing  at  all.   A  glossary  of  collections 

hitherto  thought  of  words,  and  not  of  of  letters  to  which  the  right  sound  can- 

their  sounds.     To  think  of   a  word  not  he  even  approximatively  given,  is 

independently  of  its  sound  is  the  out-  really  no  glossary  at  all.     We  might 

come  of   our  school  instruction.     In  just  as  well — perhaps  better — give  a 

schools  a  word  is  a  sign  on  paper,  to  meaning  to  a  current  numher,  for  that 

which    different    persons    may    give  could    he    pronounced    (in    his    own 

different  sounds,  and  which  some  people  manner)  hy  every  one.    Yet  this,  I  am 

a  long  way  off  and  a  long  time  ago,  in  sorry  to  think,  is  the  state  of  most  of 

Greece  or  Italy,  pronounced  we  don't  our  provincial  glossaries  at  the  present 

know,  and  we  don't  care,  how.    But  in  day — and  I  am  afraid  for  most  I  ought 

writing  a  glossary  we  are  writing  words  to  have  said  all. 
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rubbed  off  than  it  was  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  still  essen- 
tially local,  using  that  word  as  applicable  to  all  limited  environ- 
ment. The  language,  however,  contains  thousands  of  words  which 
are  not  used  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  concerning  which  ex- 
traordinary variety  prevails,  as  we  have  seen.  The  pronouncing 
prophets  themselves,  the  Buchanans,  Sheridans,  Walkers,  and  their 
followers,  have  no  principle  to  go  on.  They  have  had  wider  obser- 
vation, but  most  of  them  make  up  their  minds  a  priori,  upon 
limited  inductions,  and  men  of  literature  disown  their  authority. 
Is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  any  principles  amid  this  chaos  ? 

Our  language  consists  essentially  of  two  elements,  which,  for 
brevity,  we  may  call  German  (Anglo-Saxon  with  Scandinavian), 
and  French,  (Norman  with  French,  Latin  and  Greek).  Now  the 
German  element  really  presents  little  or  no  difficulty.  Our  German 
words  are  familiar,  and  their  dialectal  forms  are  generally  widely 
different  from  the  received  pronunciation  of  educated  people  in 
London,  at  court,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  on  the  stage,  at  the 
universities — and,  in  a  minor  degree,  in  parliament,  and  in  the 
lecture-room,  on  the  hustings,  and  in  public  meetings.  The  diffi- 
culty for  most  people  lies  with  the  French  element,  which  is  pre- 
ponderating in  the  vocabulary,  but  is  comparatively  rare  in  speech, 
and  which  our  wonderful  orthography  is  totally  incapable  of  invest- 
ing with  a  vocal  garb.  Those  who  know  Latin  and  Greek  are 
therefore  apt  to  imagine  that  they  should  shew  the  Latin  and 
Greek  origins  by  pronouncing  the  words  much  as  they  would  if 
they  were  written  with  Latin  and  Greek  letters.  Hence  such  curi- 
osities as  (doktraYn^l,  m«maV*k^l), — I  have  not  heard  (sa'rva'al), 
although  surely  clvllis  has  as  much  a  right  to  its  (a'/z)  as  doctrma 
and  inimlcus.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  Prof.  Stokes  spoke  of 
(8esteY''r0;«dz)  from  OCTTT)/?,  (although  this  becomes  acrrepoeiSfa 
which  should  have  led  him  to  (aste'rojaYdz),  and  I  recollect  that 
the  late  Prof.  Traill  of  Edinburgh  always  insisted  on  the  termina- 
tion ( — oja'td)  in  similar  words,)  and  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  used  (giirodirsi) 
from  777,  (although  the  Greek  is  ye&Sawia) ,  and  (mirrd£';00Tia3l) 
from  meridionulis.  But  this  is,  I  conceive,  a  mere  mistake.  Our 
language  was  formed  at  a  time  when  the  pronunciation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  even  in  England  was  totally  different  from  that  now  in 
use.  Almost  all  our  old  words  which  can  be  traced  to  Latin  and 
Greek  came  to  us  in  a  French  form,  and  received  their  pronuncia- 
tion and  accent  from  our  mode  of  dealing  with  French  words.  It 
would  seem  therefore  most  reasonable  to  suppose  any  Greek  word 
to  be  first  Latinised,  then  taken  as  French,  and  finally  put  into 
English.  This  will  not  exactly  answer  for  those  more  recent  words 
which  have  been  taken  from  Latin  and  Greek  by  persons  who  did 
not  know  French,  and  which  have  hence  preserved  the  Latin  forms 
more  closely,  but  even  then  it  gives  a  principle.  Thus,  remember- 
ing o'rator,  se'nator,  the  Scotch  are  more  consistent  than  the  Eng- 
lish in  saying  cwrator;  and  remembering  geo'metry,  geo'graphy,  it  is 
more  consistent  to  say  geo'desy  ;  and  similarly  de'monstrate  is  more 
in  accordance  with  our  plan  of  accenting  French  words  than 
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demo-nstrate.  This  principle  will  make  us  independent  of  Latin  and 
Greek  quantity,  which  had  ceased  to  be  felt  in  Italy  and  Greece 
long  before  words  were  introduced  into  English.  We  must  say 
(aB'im'kiabl),  not  (i3m8Vkebl),  or  (wna'rfcwtbl),  which  would  be  real 
foreignisms ;  we  must  say  (vrkteri),  not  (v«'ktoo''ri),  Latin  victoria, 
although  we  say  (vtktoo'Ti'jes),  for  which  (v«'kto'r*;8s)  would  be 
more  analogical,  and  we  do  not  make  the  last  syllable  (-oos),  not- 
withstanding Latin  -osus ;  just  as  we  make  -0/=(-i3l),  notwithstand- 
ing Latin  -alts.  For  a  similar  reason  a  final  unaccented  -ice,  -ite, 
-me,  -ise,  should  have  had  ($'),  not  the  (aV)  now  so  general  in  recent 
words. 

A  difficulty  arises  with  respect  to  French  words  recently  intro- 
duced which  retain  their  French  form.  As  long  as  the  persons 
using  a  word  are  conscious  of  its  nationality,  they  make  more  or 
less  successful  or  feeble  attempts  to  imitate  the  French  pronunciation, 
so  that  we  get  ennui  (onwii*),  aide-de-camp  (tffdfkoA),  coup  d'ceil 
(kuupdaooo'rl),  envelope  (o'nvaloop),  environs  (o'nvmm),  chef  d'ceuvre 
(sh^duu'v^)  coup  d'etat  (kuud^taa'),and  similar  hybrid  monstrosities. 
"When  the  words  remain  French,  they  must  take  their  chance,  but, 
when  possible,  they  should  be  anglicised  on  the  old  French  models. 
A  list  of  the  oldest  French  words  used  in  English  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  III.  to  Dr.  Morris's  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Acci- 
dence (2nd  ed.  1872).  But  without  this  knowledge,  we  see  that 
(e'nv^lap,  exLYdYisa*)  are  good  English.  Perhaps  (tshiif,  m^nuu'v^) 
would  hardly  preserve  (tshiif'duu:vB)  from  being  ridiculous,  and 
hence  the  English  '  masterpiece'  is  preferable.  Bayonet  is  given  as 
(b^'onet,  b<s0-janet)  by  different  orthoepists.  I  have  never  heard 
any  one  say  so.  (Bee' -net)  is  usual  in  civil  life,  but  (bse'net)  is 
heard  among  officers  and  (bse* genet)  among  privates.  All  similar 
French  technical  words  should  have  their  English  technical  pro- 
nunciation assigned.  As  for  the  modern  Indian  words,  they  ought 
to  receive  the  pronunciation  current  among  English  residents  in 
India.  The  old  Arabic  words  have  already  a  character  of  their  own, 
and  cannot  be  touched.  But  it  is  really  a  pity  that  we  dare  not 
simply  anglicise  them,  as  the  French  unreservedly  gallicise  all 
imports. 

The  above  remarks  are  meant  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subject.  I  have  so  often  and  so  explicitly  renounced  all  claim  to 
dictate  on  English  pronunciation  that  my  "ought,  should,"  etc., 
cannot  be  taken  to  mean  more  than  .emphasised  suggestions,  con- 
sequent on  the  adoption  of  a  proposed  theory. 

AMERICAN  PRONUNCIATION. 

Before  closing  this  section,  I  feel  that  some  notion  of  American 
pronunciation  should  be  given.  This  stands  in  a  totally  different 
relation  to  received  English  from  the  provincial.  It  is  rather 
traditional  English,  as  was  seen  by  JSToah  "Webster's  remarks  (pp. 
1063-70).  Americans  generally  claim  to  speak  English  without 
provincialisms,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  English  provincialisms 
exist,  namely  as  distinct  dialectal  forms,  with  historical  pedigrees, 
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at  least  as  respectable  as  the  received  form,  of  speech,  the  claim  is 
correct.  But  in  the  sense  that  local  pronunciations  do  not  clearly 
exist,  I  have  good  American  authority  for  saying  that  the  claim  is 
oinfounded.  Owing  perhaps  to  this  absence  of  dialects,  Americans 
consider  that,  on  the  whole,  they  speak  "  better"  than  the  English. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  as  to  "better"  or  " worse,"  but 
certainly  they  speak  < 'differently"  from  the  English;  that  is, 
despite  of  the  many  admissible  varieties  of  received  English,  the 
American  varieties  are  inadmissible — from  an  Englishman.  A  few, 
a  very  few,  Americans  seem  to  have  acquired  English  habits,  but 
even  then  a  chance  word,  such  as  (tr^'jt)  for  (tiee'j}  =  trait,  reveals 
the  speaker's  home.  The  intonation  is  rarely  English,  even  when  all 
nasality  is  absent ;  but  this  is  a  point  I  purposely  omit  to  notice, 
though  it  is  often  the  most  striking  peculiarity  the  speakers  exhibit. 


AN  AMERICAN  PREACHED, 
a  personal  friend  of  my  own.   He  lived 
in  Virginia  for  the  first  21  years  of  his 
life,  which,  he  tells  me,  in  "pronuncia- 
tion differs  from  the  North  as  Naples 
from  Florence,  Baden  from  Berlin,  or 
(almost)    Yorkshire    from     London." 
After  that  he  came  to  the  North,  and 
acquired  new  habits  of  speech,  which 
again,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
crossed  by  London  associations.    Hence 
some  of  the  points  noted  may  belong  to 
different  localities  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  not  noted  Londonisms  of  course. 
The  pronunciations  are  noted  from  his 
public  speaking.     In  private  conversa- 
tion the  diiferences  were  not  so  marked. 
Of  course  there  is  more  than  usual 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  sounds  in  this  and 
the  following  case,  owing  to  the  greater 
difference  between  the  speaker's  pro- 
nunciation and  my  own,  which  is  added 
after  a  ( — )  as  usual. 
acorn  ee'^un — erkAAn 
already  AA-lre:d/ — Alre'dt 
apparent  •epeeTLent- — 'epee'Tynt 
Aryan  aerartm— aa-mn 
atonement  «too-nmynt — etoo'nmynt 
Boston  BAA-stn— Bo-sten 
career  kt?ree'  • — 
chastisement 

ta'zmt/nt 

classes  tlah'S|_«z — klaa'syz 
comeliness  ko-mlmes — ka-mlinys 
commune  komimrn — ko'miuun 
construed  konstrwwd — ko-nstruud 
data  daa'te — d^-ta 
discretion  di'skrrsh'n — d/skre'shmi 
divine  dzvaa'rn  — dz'va't'n 
doth  dooth-dath 
dreary  drzrrz—  drn'-n' 
elements  e'lem'ent 
fossil  fo'sl — 


gelid  ge'Kd — dzhe-lzd 

grapple  grah-pl — grae-pl 

great  grEEt— gra?'jt 

guidance  g&hi  d^ans  —  ga'rduns 

harassed  Ha3raa*st — Hffi'rast 

home  Hoo'm — Hoo'wm 

importance  ampAA'tLans — nnpAA'tens 

leniently  len-  iLentli — liillf)«ntl« 

mendicant  mE'ndi/icLant— me-ndt'lcmit 

mercantile  ma  -kentil — 

moment  moo 'infant — 

momentary  moo'mentan — moo-nrent'ert' 

most  moost — moost 

motion  moo'shim — moo'shen 

mouth  mohwth — ma'wth 

museum  mtuuz/em — mmzirem. 

notion  noo'shn — noo'shBn 

own  'oo°nh — oo'wvi 

Palestine  Pa3  -lystiin — Pa3  -lesta'm 

perfect  v.  paafe'kt — paa-fekt 

puerile  pyen'l — pizt'-nl 

robes  roo-bzs— roobz 

room  rum — ruum 

Satan  see'tnh— see'ten 

secular  sirkt'ulB— se'kz'ulu 

sophistry  soo-ftstrz— so-ftstrt 

stone  stoon  stoo'wn  ston — stoo'wn 

substratum  sabstraa-tem— 

sure  syy' — shew' 

swamps  SWA  Amps  — swomps 

testimony  tE-stt'moom— te-sti 

throne  throon— throe' «m 

used  [=  accustomed]  jyst — Jmust 

AN  AMERICAN  LADY  LECTURER, 

highly  educated,  graduate  of  an  Ame- 
rican university,  with  quiet  manner, 
good  delivery,  and  evidently  carefully 
studied  pronunciation. 
afford  sefoo'-d — ufoo'-d 
always  A'lwez— AA'lw^z 
apportionment  apoo'-shnmynt — 
shBnmynt 
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before  bifoo ';  e — bt'foo'  • 

both  booth— booth 

career  kgjrur — kOTiT  [the  final  (-tar) 

was  very  marked,  not  even  (-«"r)] 
character  kah-raekte— kse-rekte 
Chicago  shikAA'goo 

chivalric  shtvse'ln'k — tshrvBlrtk  [this 
is  one  of  the  new  importations  ; 
chivalry  as  an  old  word  should  be 
(tshrvBln),  see  supra  p.  682,  v.  45).] 
etowtlaas— klaas,  [but  tl-,  dl-)  are  very 
usual  initials  in  place  of  (kl-,  gl-)  in 
England] 

closer  klo'su — kloo'wsB 
combative  kambse'ttv — koHnbvtftr 
compared  kumpHee'-d— kempee'-d  [pro- 
bably the  (pn)  was  accidental] 
culture  ks-ljtshe — kaltiV  [but  (-tslre) 

is  quite  common  in  England] 
demand  dtmaalrnd— dtmaa'nd 
difficulties  drfekalttz — ds%fr1ntlttfc 
dog  doog — dog 

economical  e:kono'mtkl — iiikono'mtkel 
educator  e-dzhwk^tAA' — e'dtuke^te  [the 
(edzhw)  is  not  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land] 

egotism  irgot/z'm — e'gotz'z'm 
embarrassment    einbalrrasmynt  —  em- 

barrasmynt 
err  SS'—QQ 

expenditure  ekspe-nda'tshiw' — eksp-ndz- 
tiw'  [or  (ekspe'ndi;tshe),  the  latter  is 
very  common  in  England] 
first  faahst  fa:' st— feast 
forth  foo'th— foo'th 
funds  fandz — fandz 

girls  ^aoaolz— #aalz  [this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  words  to  note  in  Eng- 
lish ;  it  is  perhaps  the  only  word  in 
which  I  persistently  palatise  (^),  as 
(gaalz)  is  very  harsh  to  my  ears  ;  of 
course  (gselz)  is  very  common,  and  I 
have  heard  (^ee'lz)  as  a  studied  pro- 
nunciation. See  (1156,  c').] 


home  Hhoo'wmm — noo'wm 
impor  tance  i  m  p  A  A- tns — z'mp  AA'  tuns 
introduce  rntrodwws — mtrodmus 
leisure  lirzhtf — le'zlre  [(lii'zhe)  is  not 

uncommon  in  England,   but    it    is 

archaic] 

located  looted — lokee'tyd. 
long  lAAq — loq 
marsh  mah'sh — maash 
Michigan  Mrshz'gen 
mischief  im'sjtshii-f — imi;tsh**f 
mutual  im'du-tsluuel — miuu-liujTsl  [but 

(me'uu'tshBl)  is  very  common  in  Eng- 
land] 
naturally  nee'tshzureU' — nse'ta'urBli  [but 

(tsh)  is  quite  common  in  England] 
new  niy  na'y  (?) — ntuu  [the  diphthong 

was  very  difficult  to  catch] 
no  noo^u — noo'w 
none  noon— nan 
only  o-nb' — oo'wnli  [but  (o'nK)  is  not 

uncommon  in  England] 
open  oo'pim — oo-pn 
parent  pee'ryni — pee'  Tynt 
prudent    pra'ydi/nt  —  pruu'dynt    [see 

new] 

radius  re'de'as — rerdz'as 
St.  Louis  Sent  Luu-es 
say  seeei/ — see'j  [this  was  an  accidental 

emphasis  apparently] 
society  sBS&hrt'tt' — sasa'i'Btt 
store  stoo' — stoo' 
sure  shiyy'  (?) — shuu' 
surely  shm"Bla't — shMw''l» 
surveillance  sevrljens — sev^Hirmis  [this 

is  one  of  our  unsettled  importations] 
test  tEEst— test 
towns  tna'zmz — ta'wnz  [the  (tn)  was  no 

doubt  accidental] 
traits  tree'ts— tree'jz 
holy  nho'h' — Hoo'lK 
wrath  raath — rAAth 


wrong  rooq — roq 
year  sii' — 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these  pronunciations  in  con- 
nection with  older  English  pronunciation  is  the  continual  cropping 
up  of  (oo)  where  we  have  now  (oo,  oo'w)  and  again  the  use  of  (00', 
00)13),  for  (oo')  which  has  still  more  recently  tended  to  (AA',  AA)  for 
-ore.  The  diphthongal  forms  for  ew,  u,  are  transitional,  from  (eu, 
yy),  and  are  difficult  to  catch,  but  seem  to  confirm  these  two  as  the 
generating  forms.  Some  of  the  pronunciations  are,  however,  pro- 
bably of  American  development,  for  our  language  has  been  culti- 
vated with  great  care  in  the  "United  States,  not  only  in  literature, 
but  in  orthoepy,  and  the  pronouncing  dictionaries  there  published 
are  much  esteemed  in  England. 

Although  perhaps  not  quite  in  place,  I  here  insert  some  American 
words  and  observations  on  diversities  of  American  pronunciations 
furnished  me  by  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  Connec- 
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ticut,  "U.S.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  of  Yale  Coll.,  Connecti- 
cut, U.S.,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  in  1871.  Dr. 
Trumbull  gave  the  pronunciation  in  Glossic,  which  I  have  transliter- 
ated. Mr.  Bristed  has  not  written  pronunciations  systematically ;  I 
have  inserted  palaeotypic  interpretations  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

F.L.S.,  Truro,  1871.]  Almost  all 
N.E.  fishermen  know  how  to  (gasnz) 
— or,  as  many  pronounce  it,  to 
(gsenzh,  gaendzh)  a  hook— though 
the  word  is  not  in  our  dictionaries. 
Here,  the  ganzing  by  which  the  hook 
is  secured  to  the  line,  and  the  line 
protected,  is  done  hy  winding  them 
with  waxed  linen  thread  or  silk  twist 
(Fr.  ganse],  whence  I  suppose  the 
name,  and  not  from  Fr.  'ganche,' 
Sp.  '  ganacho,'  a  hook. 

Gumption,  (ga-mshan) ;  more  common, 
colloquially,  in  N.E.  forty  years  ago, 
than  it  now  is.  I  never  heard  the  p 
sounded.  (Hii-z  noo  ga'mshan)  or 
(Hii  H«ent  got  noo  ga-mshan). 

Lean-to  (addition  to  a  building), 
(h'-nte).  Conn,  and  Mass.,  the  com- 
mon pronunciation,  among  farmers, 
etc.  I  never  heard  (lii-ntuu,  lii-nti). 

Mich,  v.  (miitsh),  part,  (mirtshin). 
Connecticut,  farmers,  laborers,  etc., 
— as  in  speaking  of  a  dog  or  cat 
(goo-m  mirtshin  raund),  or  of  a 
(pwwj  mii'tshm  fe'le). 

Refuse,  adj.  and*n.,  (re'fmdzh),  and 
sometimes  (ra'faedzh).  N.E,,  lumber- 
men, joiners,  provision  dealers,  etc. 
— for  the  lowest  merchantable  quality 
of  any  description  of  goods.  In  a 
Boston  paper  of  Dec.  3,  1716,  I 
find  advertised, "  Kefuse  alias  Refuge 
Fish "  for  sale.  Common  twenty 
years  ago, — but  much  less  common 
now. 

Whoppet,  (who'ptt).  A  harmless  cur, 
or  mongrel  dog.  Connecticut,  and 
elsewhere  in  New  England.  Com- 
mon, in  the  rural  districts,  though 
omitted  by  Bartlett  and  "Webster. 
Wright,  Proy.  Gloss.,  has  "Whap- 
pet ;  the  prick-eared  cur."  Here, 
the  name  has  a  larger  denotation. 

MR.  BRISTED' s  NOTES  ON  AMERICAN 
PRONUNCIATION. 

South  Carolina. 

The  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  and 
all  the  Southern  and  South-Eastern 
part  of  this  State,  pronounce  initial  w 
(whether  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or 
syllable)  like  v.  Like  v  to  me ;  per- 
haps you  would  call  it  (bh)  or  German 


DR.  TRUMBULL'S  NOTES  ON 

AMERICANISMS. 

Cade,  bred  by  hand ;  cosset,  (kml). 
This  old  English  word  is  still  in  use 
by  fanners,  etc.,  near  Newport,  R.I., 
who  talk  of  '  cade  lambs,' '  cade  colts.' 
I  have  not  heard  of  it  elsewhere  in 
the  U.S. 

Char,  v.  and  n.  (tshooj)  always,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  U.S.,  except  the  oc- 
casional (tshaaa)  and  pi.  (tshaaoz)  of 
laborers  and  farm  servants. 

Bogie,  Boguy,  a  bugbear,  (bergs). 
Common,  among  boys  and  the  un- 
educated, in  Connecticut.  (Dh' 
bwgBz-'l  ke-tsh-ji). 

Drool  or  dreul  (druul,  driwl),  for '  drivel,' 
used  everywhere  by  mothers  and 
nurses.  The  latter  is  the  less  polished 
form. 

Ewe.  Commonly  (jiuu),  but  twenty 
ago  I  very  often  heard  (JOG)  from 
farmers,  butchers,  and  others  in 
eastern  Connecticut  and  E.  Island. 

Eft  (=Newt),  (e'va't,  e'vet).  Common 
in  Conn.  '  Newt '  is  rarely  used ; 
'eft'  (monosyll.)  never,  I  think. 
(A.S.  efete.) 

Fice,  Fise,  (fa/s).  A  worthless  dog, 
a  cur.  Virginia  and  the  southern 
States.  Common,  though  I  have  not 
met  with  it  in  print,  except  in  a 
Choctaw-English  Vocabulary  from  a 
southern  mission-press,  1852.  Com- 
pare,ybts£y, — "foisting  cur"  (Nares), 
— 'ficej  in  Grose, — 'fiest,  Jice,  Jist,' 
"Wright's  Prov.  Gloss. 

Fillip,  n.  and  v.  (flip),  always.  I 
never  heard  it  as  a  dissyllable  in 
N.  England. 

Gambrel,  roof,  (g^'mbl  gse-mbel).  N. 
England,  common ;  thirty  years  ago, 
nearly  universal. 

"  to  Gange."  In  a  list  of  "words  com- 
mon at  Polperro  in  Cornwall,"  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  1  S.,  x.  301,  I 
find  this  word  with  the  meaning : 
"  to  arm  with  wire  the  line  attached 
to  the  fishing  hook."  \_"1o  gange 
a  hook  is  to  arm  it  and  the  snood 
•with  a  fine  brass  or  copper  wire  twisted 
round  to  prevent  their  being  bitten  off 
by  the  fish. ' '  Glossary  to  the  History 
of  Folperro,  by  Jonathan  Couch, 
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w  (which  I  own  myself  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish from  v).  This  peculiarity  is 
common  to  all  classes,  except  those  of  the 
upper  class  who  have  lived  in  Europe 
or  at  the  North.  They  are  not  aware  of  it. 
I  cannot  find  any  European  origin  for  it. 
It  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  negroes. 
Teachers  from  the  middle  of  the  State 
have  told  me  that  the  boys  from  the 
central  and^  northern  districts  pro- 
nounce w  in  the  usual  and  correct  way. 
[Prof.  March,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  22 
March,  1872,  from  which  I  have 
already  so  largely  quoted  (1092,  c.  1143, 
<j),  says:  "Alarge  part  of  the  people 
of  this  region  (Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.),  which  was  settled  by  Germans, 
do  not  use  their  teeth  for  English  v,  or 
make  with  w  the  usual  English  sonancy, 
and  they  are  said,  therefore,  to  exchange 
w  and  v.  I  dare  say  the  facts  are  the 
same  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  of 
which  Mr.  Bristed  speaks.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  South  Carolina  change 
was  started  by  German  market  gardeners 
about  Charleston,  but  one  would  think 
that  there  must  have  been  some  general 
tendency  to  this  lautverschiebung,  or  it 
could  have  hardly  gained  currency,  as 
it  has,  among  that  proudest  and  pre- 
cisest  of  colonial  literary  aristocracies. 
It  looks  like  it  too,  that  they  sound  r 
like  w,  or  drop  it.  Mister  is  Mistoow 
(mrstwww?)  they  say, — one  of  my  slight 
diphthongal  ws,  I  suppose,  if  really 
any."  In  another  part  of  his  letter  he 
had  said :  "As  to  the  naturalness  of  w, 
I  notice  that  my  children,  just  catching 
sounds,  not  only  make  w  in  its  own 
place,  but  also  for  other  letters,  regularly 
for  r,"  [in  which  case  perhaps  it  is  a 
substituted  lip  trill  with  tense  lips,  or 
(ui),  see  (9,  cd),]  "and  for  wh  they 
make  /.  This  last  is  an  unknown 
change  here  in  mature  speech."  As  to 
the  American  interchange  of  v ,  w,  see 
Webster's  remark  (1067,  d)  relating  to 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  where  he 
observes  w  used  for  v ,  which  in  the  case 
of  Philadelphia  Prof.  March,  no  doubt 
correctly,  has  just  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  German  w  (bh).  There  is  a 
well-known  cockneyism  by  which  (v, 
w)  are  said  to  interchange  in  England. 
We  all  know  that  old  Weller  in  Pick- 
wick spelled  his  name  with  "a  we." 
Dr.  Beke  considers,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, that  the  sound  is  really  (bh), 
which  is  heard  as  (w)  for  (v)  and  as  (v) 
for  (w) ;  and  he  believes  that  in  Naples 
and  Home  there  is  J;he  same  tendency 


among  the  uneducated  to  substitute 
(bh)  for  (v).  This  opinion  was  con- 
tained in  a  private  letter,  in  answer  to 
another  gentleman,  who  informed  me 
that  he  had  heard  Romans,  especially 
Roman  beggars,  use  (w)  for  (v).  I  had 
never  noticed  this  habit  myself  when  in 
Rome,  and  my  son,  who  was  in  Rome 
at  the  time  when  I  received  this  infor- 
mation, did  not  succeed  in  hearing 
more  than  an  occasional  German  (bh), 
with  which  sound  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. But  more  recently  a  Scotch 
lady  informed  me  that  she  had  certainly 
heard  (w)  and  not  (bh)  for  (v)  in  Rome. 
It  is  a  point  requiring  investigation, 
and  as  it  has  considerable  philological 
interest,  I  think  it  right  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  it  here.  I  have  never  been 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  (w,  v)  con- 
fused in  London,  naturally,  off  the 
stage  and  out  of  story-books.  But  I 
recollect  when  a  boy  hearing  people 
at  Canterbury  regularly  saying  what 
sounded  to  me  as  (waen)  for  van,  and 
one  respectable  pianoforte  tuner,  after 
vainly  trying  to  say  view,  bringing  out 
something  like  (wuu).  But  this  was  in 
days  when  I  had  no  notion  of  German 
(bh).  The  confusion  of  w  and  v  is  also 
reported  from  East  Kent,  and  East 
Anglia  generally.  The  Charleston  con- 
fusion,  however,  is  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon.] 

[In  a  .  later  communication  Mr. 
Bristed  adds  :]  We  (that  is,  all  Ameri- 
cans except  the  Carolinians  aforesaid, 
and  possibly  the  Southern  negroes 
generally ;  I  am  not  sure  on  this  last 
point)  say  hwen,  putting  the  aspirate 
before  the  digamma,  so  that,  were  the 
monosyllable  prolonged  to  a  dissyllable, 
it  would  be  (nuen)  or  (htren).  [See 
(pp.  1142-3).]  The  Carolinians  who 
say  v  (or  what  I  call  v)  for  w,  do  not,  I 
think,  mix  any  aspirate  with  it ;  they 
say  ven,  not  hven.  But  I  am  not 
absolutely  certain  of  this.  [In  his 
original  notes  respecting  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Bristed  added :]  Also  common 
to  all  classes,  and  also  unconscious,  is 
the  old  re-actionary  Anti-Irish  pro- 
nunciation of  (ii)  for  (ee),  cheer  for 
chair.  But  it  seems  confined  to  some 
words,  e.g.  they  don't  say  fear  (fiir)  for 
fair  (feer).  [Writing  subsequently,  he 
says  on  this  point :]  I  have  discovered 
that  the  last  century  pronunciation 
(tshiir)  [the  trilled  (r)  in  this  and  the 
following  examples  is  possibly  an  over- 
sight] for  chair  is  not  so  common  in 
78 
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South  Carolina  as  I  had  supposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  in 
some  of  the  best  educated  Charleston- 
ians  the  still  more  archaic  pronuncia- 
tion (eer)  for  ear,  e.g.  (feer)  for  fear, 
(reer)  for  rear,  (beerd)  for  beard,  etc., 
etc.  Not  having  a  nice  musical  ear,  I 
will  not  be  certain  that  the  sound  is 
quite  as  long  as  (ee),  but  for  practical 
purposes  it  is  the  same ;  proof,  I  first 
observed  it  from  supposing  that  a  friend 
had  said  fare  when  he  meant  to  say 
fear.  (Beerd)  for  beard  is  heard  in 
other  parts  of  America  (and  of  England 
I  suppose),  but  the  general  substitution 
of  (eer)  for  ear  seems  to  be  Carolinian. 
The  pronunciation  is  involuntary,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  natives  to  be 
heretical ;  it  is  not  like  their  (kjard) 
and  (jrjard),  of  which  they  are  proud  as 
of  shibboleths.  It  is  never  found  with- 
out the  r  ;  no  Charlestonian  would  say 
(peez)  'for  peas  as  an  Irishman  does. 
[Considering  that  some  of  the  earliest 
cases  of  ea  sounding  as  (ii)  occur 
before  (r),  these  archaisms  are  very 
interesting.] 

Gulf  States  generally. 

All  classes,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia 
inclusive,  have  a  sort  of  shibboleth  of 
which  they  are  proud.  It  is  the  old 
Sheridan  and  Walker  insertion  of  y 
before  a  after  initial  c  and  g  ;  gyarden 
for  garden,  Jcyard  for  card.  I  believe 
Sheridan  and  Walker  only  inserted  the 
y  when  a  is  followed  by  r ;  but  our 
Southerners  say  kyamp  for  camp.  [This 
means  possibly  only  (^aa-dn,  Araad, 
/temp).]  I  do  not  know  how  far  this 
pronunciation  extends  westward ;  for 
instance,  if  it  is  found  in  Alabama,  I 
am  pretty  sure  it  is  not  in  Mississippi, 
and  a  fortiori  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
New  England. 

All  but  the  best  educated  New  Eng- 
landers  make  an  insertion  before  ow 
final  in  monosyllables.  Probably  most 
persons  would  explain  this  insertion  as 
a  nasalized.  I  don't  think  so,  e.g.  I 
don't  think  the  New  England  cow  is 
like  the  first  syllable  of  the  Spanish 
causa.  Some  make  the  insertion  e. 
I  consider  it  y.  Kyow  for  cow,  nyow 
for  now.  [Probably  (k&'u,  njae'w),  see 
the  extract  from  Webster  (1066,  b'}. 
If  there  is  nasality,  it  will  be  (&8e',«, 
nja3'<M)-]  Whatever  nasalization  there 
is,  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  diphthong 
itself,  not  in  the  preceding  insertion. 
I  think  this  is  clear  from  polysyllables, 


e.g.  around,  where  there  is  no  insertion 
that  I  can  detect,  but  there  is  a  nasaliz- 
ation or  twang.  [Possibly  (eraB'.wnd)  see 
(136,  d).]  The  New  Englanders  some- 
times lengthen  o  into  au.  Nauthing 
(or  more  commonly  nauthin)  for  no- 
thing. [Possibly  (nAA'thm)  or  merely 
(no°-thm),  which  would  be  more  his- 
torical.] On  the  other  hand,  they  fre- 
quently substitute  u  (d)  for  o  (oo},  stun, 
hull,  for  stone,  whole.  The  substituted 
vowel  is  the  pure  and  simple  English  u. 
The  New  England  pronunciations  of 
stone,  whole,  are  precisely  the  English 
words  stun,  hull.  [They  sound  to  me 
more  like  (ston,  hoi)  than  (stan,  Hal).] 
There  is,  however,  one  word,  in  which 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  (not  the 
other  New  Englanders,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed)  substitute  o  for  o.  That 
word  is  coat,  for  which  they  say  cot  (kot). 
It  is  just  possible  the  sound  may  be  a 
little  longer  than  cot  (ko°t),  but  it 
certainly  is  not  so  long  as  caught,  or  as 
Italian  o  aperto.  [The  Italian  o  aperto 
is  by  no  means  always  or  generally 
long,  so  that  I  attributed  a  medial 
length  to  this  vowel ;  but  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  Mr.  Bristed  says:]  Since 
I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  observed  that 
the  Massachusetts  pronunciation  caught 
for  coat,  about  which  I  was  doubt- 
ful, does  exist;  within  a  fortnight  I 
have  heard  it,  as  broad  as  possible, 
from  a  lady.  Some  Massachusetts  men 
maintain  that  the  short  sound  usually 
given  in  Massachusetts  (especially  East- 
ern Mass.)  to  the  o  of  coat  is  not  o,  but 
the  short  sound  of  o,  a  sound  which,  if 
it  exists,  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
run  into  o  or  u.  [Short  (o)  certainly 
seems  to  exist  in  English  dialects  and 
in  America,  but  it  is  frequently  mis- 
heard as  (9),  and  it  is  singular  that  in 
Mr.  I.  Pitman's  phonography  (oo,  9) 
are  represented  by  marks  which  should 
systematically  represent  them  to  be  the 
long  and  short  of  the  same  sound.  All 
this  again  is  attributable  to  the  relation 
of  (a,  o)  and  (a,  oh),  where  the  vowels 
in  each  pair  are  due  to  the  same  position 
of  the  tongue,  and  differ  only  by"  the 
"rounding"  or  "lip- shading."  This 
again  leads  to  the  common  affected 
drawl  (aa'oh)  for  (oo).  In  the  same 
letter  Mr.  Bristed  notes  having  heard 
root  made  (rwt),  rhyming  to  foot ;  and 
deaf  called  (diif),  see  (1069,  c},  by  edu- 
cated speakers.  He  adds :]  Nearly  all 
the  New  Englanders  say  testimony  and 
territory. 
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The  pronunciation  fort'n,  nat'r, 
[possibly  (fAA'tn,  n^rfre)]  for  fortune, 
nature  (the  very  shortest  possible  in- 
distinct vowel  substituted  for  u),  was 
traditional  in  New  England,  and  only 
went  out  in  the  present  generation. 
[It  is  xvn  th-century  English.]  When 
I  was  a  boy  at  Yale  College  (Con- 
necticut) in  1839,  some  of  the  older 
professors  said/ortf'w,  nat'r,  etc. 

The  Bostonians  and  the  people  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts  generally  are 
popularly  accused  of  superfluous  final 
g :  capting,  Bosting,  for  captain,  Boston. 
Or  to  be  more  accurate,  they  are 
charged  with  substituting  ng  (q)  for 
various  short  terminations.  I  have  not 
observed  this  particularly  in  them.  It 
seems  to  me  a  vulgarism  general  in 
both  England  and  America.  Dickens's 
Mrs.  Gamps  and  Hay's  Western 
Colonels  say  parding  for  pardon.  But 
I  have  observed  that  the  Bostonians 
lay  unusual  stress  on  these  short  final 
syllables.  This  winter  [1870-1]  a 
Boston  young  lady  observed  to  me, 
"You  New  Yorkers  say,  'the  chick'n 
goes  up  the  mount'n.' "  I  retorted, 
"  What  do  you  say  ?  The  chicking 
goes  up  the  mounting  ?  "  She  replied, 
"  No,  the  chickenn  goes  up  the  moun- 
tenn."  (That  is  the  nearest  I  can 
come  to  literating  her.)  [Possibly 
(tshrkkEnn,  mawnntEnn),  exaggerating 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  Smart 
marks  (tslu'k-en,  maau'nt^n).  I  think 
(tshrkm,  maVnten)  or  (-tm)  are  com- 
mon. But  (tshrkn,  mau*ntn)  or 
(tshrksn,  maVnten)  are  disagreeable 
to  my  ears.  Some  persons  likewise  say 
(Lae-tn,  Sartn,  pwdn),  but  these  sounds 
are  going  out  of  use.] 

New  York. 

I  am  a  native  New  Yorker,  though 
not  now  resident  in  the  State.  This 
fact  disqualifies  me  in  a  measure  from 
noticing  our  peculiarities.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  but  one,  which  has  come  up 
in  the  better  classes  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  is  (I  think)  more 
common  with  young  women  than  young 
men.  It  consists  in  dropping  medial  r, 
and  thinning  the  indistinct  vowel  before 
it  into  a  very  short  e,  e.g.  fest  (fest)  for 
first.  [I  have  myself  noticed  in  many 
Americans  a  tendency  of  this  kind  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word  America, 
from  which  the  r  seems  to  be  lost,  or 
not  trilled  at  all,  and  the  e  curiously 
obscured,  something  like  (ama-jzkej, 


with  a  tendency  to  (am9-)r0tka 
ama-;n'ka),  but  the  vowel  used  for  e, 
for  which  I  have  helplessly  written  (a), 
does  not  glide  on  to  the  following  (r0,  r) 
in  the  slightest  degree.  But  the  same 
speakers  pronounce  a  trilled  (r)  before 
vowels  habitually  in  other  cases.] 

Western  States. 

I  have  never  been  in  them,  and  only 
know  from  common  report  that  among 
the  less  educated  classes,  the  pronun- 
ciation (a,  aa)  for  (ee)  is  universal. 
Bar  for  bear,  far  for  fair,  straunger  for 
stranger.  [Possibly  remnants  of  (bseeer, 
fsea3r,  strase-ndzher),  misheard.  Mr. 
Bristed  finds  a  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing (33-,  a3se)  in  palaeotype,  which  seems 
to  him  "  to  embrace  all  sorts  of  sounds, 
from  the  shortest  continental  sound  of 
a  to  ordinary  English  5.  This,"  says 
he,  "  causes  confusion.  I  am  not  sure 
how  you  pronounce  plaid ;  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  call  it  plad"  I  call  it 
(pla3d),  and  it  is  curious  that  the  Ameri- 
can Worcester  gives  no  other  pronun- 
ciation ;  I  have  heard  (pleed)  called  a 
Scotticism,  which  Mr.  Bristed  thinks 
the  only  right  sound,  as  he  says  of 
mine,  it  "is  surely  a  mistake,  according 
to  Scott's  rhymes  plaid,  laid,  maid,  etc. 
Perhaps  your  (sese)  is  that  f  fifth  sound 
of  a,  ai  in  fair,'  given  in  the  old 
dictionaries,  Walker,  etc.,  which  to  me 
has  always  seemed  a  myth.  I  mean  I 
can't  make  out  any  difference  between 
fair  and  fare.'1''  Walker  made  none, 
but  I  have  adduced  these  facts  to  shew 
what  difficulties  variety  of  pronuncia- 
tion throws  in  the  way  of  indicating 
sounds  by  keywords.  As  to  fair,  etc., 
however,  the  sound  may  really  be  (aa), 
and  not  (aea3).  Such  sounds  occur 
dialectally  in  England.] 

General  Americanisms. 

We  all  (except  perhaps  some  of  the 
negroes?)  sound  distinctly  the  h  of 
initial  wh,  just  as  Irishmen,  Scotch- 
men, and  North-Countrymen  do.  This 
I  believe  to  be  the  only  universal 
Americanism.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  speech  of  (most) 
Englishmen  and  (most)  Americans,  but 
it  is  a  musical  difference  rather  than  a 
letter-power  difference.  We  pitch  our 
conversation  in  a  monotone;  English- 
women appear  to  a  green  American  to 
be  just  going  to  sing  when  they  talk. 
[The  English  return  the  compliment 
with  interest,  which  reminds  me  that 
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a  Pole,  whose  language  to  an  English  whom  the  fourth  sound  was  unknown, 
ear  is  all  hiss,  told  me,  after  hearing  Goodrich  gives  all  four  sounds;  but  just 
Hamlet,  that  the  English  words  sounded  as  Cull  only  acknowledged  (vees),  Smart 
to  him  as  mere  hisses!]  Some  Eng-  only  admits  (veez).  As  to  the  British 
lishmen  think  that  we  lengthen  the  i  Museum  pronunciation,  I  find  on  in- 
more  than  they.  I  doubt  it.  I  don't  quiry  that  the  Antiquities  Department 
think,  for  instance,  that  we  say  (taim)  call  it  (vaaz),  "to  rhyme  with  papa's," 
for  (ta't'm).  [Many  Americans  do  say  but  one  of  the  assistants  in  that  depart- 
(tat'm),  and  even  (ta^'m).]  All  Ameri-  ment  says  he  would  say  (VAAZ)  of  a 
cans  pronounce  vase  to  rhyme  with  case.  modern  vessel  to  contain  flowers  (for 
I  see  you  would  rhyme  vase  with  draws.  instance),  "  in  fact,"  says  my  authority, 
So  does  Sotheby  in  his  Homer,  and  I  <'  he  seemed  inclined  to  distinguish 
am  told  this  is  the  British  Museum  different  kinds  of  vases  by  the  pro- 
pronunciation.  Most  Englishmen  of  nunciation."]  The  vulgar  pronun- 
my  acquaintance  sound  it  with  German  ciation  of  ?  for  oi  is  very  general 
a  (to  rhyme  with  grass?}.  Your  pro-  among  the  less  educated  New-Eng- 
nunciation  would  be  unintelligible  to  landers,  but  is  chiefly  confined  to  words 
most  Americans.  [  Vase  has  four  pro-  in  oil,  boil,  spoil,  etc.  No  native  says 
nunciations  in  English :  (VAAZ),  which  I  by  or  (bai)  for  boy ;  that  is  purely  Irish, 
most  commonly  say,  is  going  out  of  use,  [These  are  all  xvnth  century.]  I 
(vaaz)  I  hear 'most  frequently,  (veez)  think  I  have  found  a  New  York 
rery  rarely,  and  (vees)  I  only  know  peculiarity,  buddy,  noiwcfcly,  for  body, 
from  Cull's  marking.  On  the  analogy  nobody,  but  am  not  quite  certain  if  the 
of  case  (kees),  however,  it  should  be  the  vowel  is  the  indistinct  u.  [(Noo-budt) 
regular  sound.  I  have  known  the  is  the  most  common  English,  but  per- 
three  first  pronunciations  habitual  haps  Mr.  Bristed  meant  (noo  ba'dt) ; 
among  a  party  of  four  speakers,  to  was  it  (noo  bo'di)  ?] 

AMERICAN  PRONUNCIATION  ACCORDING  TO  AMERICAN  HUMOURISTS. 

The  pronunciation  indicated  by  humourists  in  any  language  is  of 
course  not  the  pronunciation  of  the  educated  part  of  the  people. 
But  it  must  be  the  pronunciation  of  a  section  of  the  people,  and 
also  a  widely  known  pronunciation,  or  the  whole  humour  of  its 
adoption  would  be  lost.  It  therefore  occurred  to  me  that  Dr. 
Trumbull's  and  Mr.  Bristed' s  remarks  on  existent  and  Noah 
"Webster's  on  older  Americanisms  would  be  best  supplemented  by 
a  selection  of  phonetic  orthographies  from  the  works  of  known 
humourists. 

Major  Downing's  "Letters"  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
.Advertiser  in  1833—4,  and  had  a  popularity  never  before  equalled 
in  the  United  States.  This  book  was  a  political  skit  on  General 
Jackson's  government,  and  is,  described  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  106,  as  "by  far  the  most  amusing,  as  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
the  most  authentic,  specimen  that  has  as  yet  [1835]  reached 
Europe  of  the  actual  colloquial  dialect  of  the  Northern  States." 
They  are  by  this  reviewer  attributed  to  ' '  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  respect- 
able mercantile  house  of  Brookes  and  Davis,  New  York."  To  these 
then  I  give  the  first  place.  The  whole  book  is  not  spelled  phoneti- 
cally, but  about  as  much  American  orthography  is  introduced  as 
Scott  uses  of  Scotch  spelling  in  his  works,  and  this  I  have  extracted. 
"With  the  humourous  mode  of  expression,  the  grammar,  and  so 
forth,  I  have  of  course  had  nothing  to  do.  I  quote  from  the  second 
English  edition,  published  by  Murray  in  1835,  "from  the  latest 
JSfew-York  edition." 

Judge  Haliburton's  "  Clockmaker ;  or,  the  Sayings  and  Doings 
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of  Sam.  Slick  of  Slickville" — of  which  the  introductory  letter, 
attributed  to  Mr.  Slick  himself,  is  dated  25  Dec.,  1836 — is  fully  as 
authentic,  hut  the  sprinkling  of  spellings  is  rather  sparser,  and  I 
have  not  attempted  to  go  through  more  than  about  one- sixth  of  the 
hook. 

Charles  F.  Browne's  "Artemus  "Ward  his  Book"  is  made  up  of 
contributions  to  the  New  York  Vanity  Fair  about  1860.  It  is 
almost  entirely  in  picturesque  spelling,  which  is  frequently  merely 
grotesque,  but  generally  exhibits  specimens  of  Yankee  pronun- 
ciation, or  what  must  pass  current  as  such  among  Americans.  His 
efforts  in  that  way  met  with  general  appreciation.  From  this  book 
I  have  culled  a  large  number  of  words  without  attempting  to 
exhaust  the  list. 

Bret  Harte's  "  Heathen  Chinee  and  other  Poems  mostly 
humorous  "  have  furnished  me  with  several  pronunciations  supposed 
to  be  current  in  the  Gold  Mining  Regions  of  California. 

In  quoting  these  words  the  letters  D,  S,  W,  H,  refer  to  Downing, 
Slick,  Ward,  and  Harte  respectively.  The  addition  "oec."  shews 
that  the  spelling  is  only  occasionally  used  by  the  writer  to  whose 
letter  it  is  appended. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  to  an  Englishman  on  reading 
them  is  that  there  are  practically  no  American  Americanisms  among 
them.  They  are  all  old  friends,  known  in  English  humourists,  and 
known  in  older  or  dialectal  or  vulgar  English  pronunciation.  The 
twang,  the  intonation,  the  application,  all  tend  to  give  them  a  different 
effect,  but  these  are  absent  in  the  bare  phonetic  representation.  The 
orthography  of  the  writers  is  left  intact,  and  I  have  not  ventured 
to  suggest  their  meaning.  There  may  be  some  recondite  differences 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted ;  but  when  the  words  are  read  as 
their  spelling  would  suggest  to  one  used  to  received  pronunciation, 
the  effect  is  quite  familiar. 

1.  Miscellaneous*  D.  Damned  damned  S,  this  is  given 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  ar-  as  a»  uncommon  spelling,  "darn'd" 

rangement  of  some  words  and  phrases  being  most  usual,  but  in  consequence  of 

which  could  not  be  easily  classified.  Webster's  remark  (1067,  ed)  this  will 

A.  Account  'count  D,  acute  cute  D  be  given  among  the  er-  words ;  diamonds 
S  H,  afraid  afeard  D,  against  agin  D,  diminds  "W,  does  not  don't  D,  drowned 
am  not  ain't  H,  are  not  ain't  H,  Ameri-  drownded  D,  durst  not  dursent  H. 
cans  'Merricans  H,  apoplexy  appleplexy  E.   even*  almost    eny  most   D,   een 
D,  apothecaries  pottecaries  D,  attention  amost,   een    almost  S,  evenly  ?    e'eny 
tenshon  D.  D,  ever  a  one  ary  one  IX 

B.  Believe  bleeve  W,  bellows  bellesses  F.  Funeral  fun'l  H. 

D,  be  not  beant  S,  beyond  beyend  D,  Gr.  Gave  gin  D,  evidently  the  par- 

boisterous   boysterious  W,  by  and  by  ticiple  used  for  the  preterite,  see  given  ; 

bime-by  D  W.  genuine  giniwine,  genwine  D,  give  gin 

C.  Calculate   kalklate   D,   chimney  W,  here  we  have  the  participle  used 
chimbly  D,  Chinese  n.  Chinee  H,  dassi-  for  the  present ;  given  gin  D,  grew 
eally  ?  cussycally  "W",  possibly  a  mere  grow'd  S. 

grotesque  ;    contrariness    contrairiness          H.  Handkerchiefs  handkerchers  D, 

H,  cordial  cordyal  W,  put  apparently  have  not  hain't  D,  hant  S,  have  given  a 

as  an  uncommon  pronunciation,  indie*-  gin  S,  heard  hearn  D  W,  the  form 

ting  "  corjal "  as  the  common  ?  (1069,  heerd  also  occurs,  as  will  be  seen  after- 

eb'} ;  cupboards  cubbords  D,  curiousest  wards ;  hers  hern  S,  his  (pred.)  hisn 

curiesest  D.  D,  history  histry  W,  holiday  hollow- 
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day  D,  probably  a  mere  grotesque ; 
howsoever  homsumever  bowse  ver  D. 

I.  Idea  ide  idee  D,  idee  H,  idear  W, 
ideas  idees  "W,  is  be's  H,  is  not  ain't  D 
W  H,  an't  S,  isn't  H,  it  is  not  taint  D, 
tante  S,  'tain't  H,  it  was  not  twarnt  D, 
I  was  Ise  W. 

K.  Knew  know'd  D,  knoll  nole  D, 
this  must  be  merely  grotesque  spelling, 
as  the  sound  is  received. 

L.  Laudanum  lodnum  D. 

M.  Mamma  mam  H,  military  mil- 
ingtary  W,  Mississippi  Massissippy  D, 
Missouri  Mizzoori  H,  monster  moiikster 
W,  more  than  moren  mourn  "W. 

N.  Necessity  needcessity  S,  also  in 
Irish  and  in  Scotch,  so  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  grotesque  ;  necromancy  nickre- 
mancy  D,  never  a  nary  a  W  H,  here 
there  is  a  mistaken  tautology,  as  nary 
should  mean  never  a,  see  ever  a  above. 

0.  Of  it  on't  D,  only  ony  D,  ordeals 
ordeels  W,  evidently  given  as  a  mis- 
pronunciation in  place  of  orjeels,  see 
cordial  above ;  but  historically  or-deal 
=  ags.  or-dal,  would  be  pronounced  as 
"W"  writes ;  OR-DE-AL  is  a  mere  piece 
of  confusion ;  ordinary  ornery  W  H, 
or  dinar  ier  ornrear  W,  ours  ourn  D  S. 

P,  Particular  pertickler  H,  particu- 
larly particly  "W.  perhaps  p'r'aps  H, 
popular  poplar  W,  previously  previsly 
W,  probably  probly  W. 

R.  Regular  regler  W,  rheumatism 
rumatiz  D. 

S.  Saw  p.t.  see  D,  seed  S  W,  secure 
skewer  "W,  seen  p.p.  sawn  W,  series 
serious  "W,  shall  not  sha'nt  D,  shallow 
shaller  S,  singularest  singleris  H, 
soldiers  sogers  D,  sovereignty  suvrinty 
"W,  sphere  spear  W. 

T.  That  there  that  air  W,  theirs 
their'n  D,  them  'em  D  S,  the  other 
t'other  D,  there  are  S,  tickled  tikled  D, 
told  tell'd  D,  tour  tower  D,  towards 
tords  "W,  tremendous  tremenjus  "W. 

V.   Violent  vilent  W. 

"W.  Was  not  warri't  D,  warnt 
worn'nt  S,  were  not  waVt  D,  will  not 
won't  D. 

Y.  KwroyournD  W. 

2,  Vowels. 

In  the  following  some  little  attempt 
at  classification  will  be  made,  but  the 
instances  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result. 

A.  The  oldest  (aa)  sound  remains  in 
stare  star  fl,  square  squar  H,  hair-pin 
har-pin  H,  and  is  broadened  into  (oo), 
where  in  England  it  has  sunk  to  (ee), 


in  chares  chores  D.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  falls  into  (ee,  e)  or  even  (t)  in  are  air 
"W,  came  kem  H,  again  agen  H,  agin 
S,  may  be  mebby  W,  and  completely  to 
(ii)  in  cars  keers  W. 

Long  a,  ai=(ee,  ee)  has  become  (ii) 
in  chair  cheer  "W"  H,  cares  keers  "W, 
careless  keerless  H,  scared  skeery  W, 
James  Jeemes  H,  to  which  must  be 
reckoned  apparel  appeerel  W ;  but  gave 
giv  W,  is  probably  only  the  use  of  the 
present  as  past. 

The  same  tendency  is  shewn  in  the 
short  vowel  a  (se)  in  any  eny  D,  enny 
W,  can  kin  H,  catch  kitch  ketch  D, 
had  bed  H,  havehev  W,  that  coni.  thet 
H. 

Broadening  appears  in  canal  kanawl 
"W,  sat  v.  sot  D,  far  fur  D,  stamped 
stomped  D,  but  uncertainly  in  what 
whot  wat  W  occ.,  wat  wot  H,  where 
the  absence  of  h  is  noticeable,  as  it  is 
generally  present,  and  was  war  H.  Even 
au  shews  both  tendencies  in  because 
caze  D,  audacity  owdassity  W,  but 
caught  ketched  D  is  merely  a  weak 
form  of  ketch,  already  cited. 

E  short  is  thinned  to  (ii),  which  may 
be  (i)  in  end  eend  D  S,  nests  neests  D, 
and,  as  is  very  common  in  England,  to 
(»)  in  chest  chist  S,  general  gineral  D, 
ginral  W,  generally  ginerally  "W,  get 
git  D  W,  getting  gitting  gittin'  H, 
Jcettles  kittles  D  W,  passengers  passin- 
jers  "W,  pretty  adj.  pretty  pritty  D. 
But  shews  the  Scotch  broadening  ten- 
dency in  keg  kag  W,  set  p.p.  sot  S,  p.t. 
sot  W,  where  there  may  be  a  confusion 
with  sat,  well  adv.  wall  W,  wrestled 
rastled  H. 

The  long  ee  is  shortened  in  been  ben 
bin  D,  but  as  ea  seems  to  remain  (ii), 
even  in  New  Orleans  New  Orleens  S, 
heard  heerd  S  W,  with  which  we  may 
class  anywhere  anywheer  H,  but  the 
old  (ee)  crops  up  in  real  rale  D,  really 
raly  D,  ra'ly  H,  beard  baird  H,  and 
some  other  cases,  for  which  see  er. 

The  following  are  very  common  in 
England  :  neither  nother  nuthor  D, 
chewing  chawin  W,  ewe  yo  S,  news- 
paper noospaper  W. 

I.  In  if  ef  W  H,  sit  set  D,  we  have 
a  tendency  opposite  to  that  of  get  git. 
Little  leetle  D  W  is  common  here,  but 
squire  square  W  is  very  strange. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  sink 
all  unaccented  vowels  into  («'),  or  per- 
haps Mr.  Bell's  (y),  see  (1159,  £),  and 
it  is  worth  while  noticing  this,  because 
a  similar  tendency  shews  itself  in  Irish, 
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and  (i)  is  constantly  used  in  Buchanan, 
see  the  vocabulary,  pp.  1072-1083.  See 
the  Irish  examples  below.  Extra  extry 
W,  panorama  paneraray  "W,  opera  opery 
opry  W,  actually  actilly  S,  animal 
animil  W,  counterpane  counterpin  D, 
manage  manige  W,  poem  poim  W,  gar- 
ments garmints  "W,  trousers  trowsis  W, 
nephew  nevey  H,  region  regine  "W, 
passion  pashin  D,  waistcoat  weskit  W, 
argument  argyment  "W". 

0  seems  to  assume  all  varieties  of 
different  local  English  forms,  so  that 
any  classification  is  difficult.  It  be- 
comes (aa)  in  roar  rar'  H,  (uu)  in  boast 
boost  D,  more  moore  W,  falls  to  (a)  in 
home  hum  D  W,  whole  hull  D  W,  stone 
stun  D  W,  nobody  nobuddy  W,  and 
even  to  (i)  in  rose  v.  riz  D  W  H,  cover 
kiver  D  W,  with  which  we  may  com- 
pare touching  techin  "W",  while  it  varies 
in  the  same  writer  in  bosom  boozum 
buzzum  W.  Then  we  find  solder 
sawder  S,  boulders  bowlders  H,  thought 
tho't  D,  bought  bo't  D. 

The  (oo)  sound  varies,  as  (au)  in 
route  rowt  "W,  (iQ)  in  chooses  chuses 
H,  boots  butes  W,  do  dew  "W  occ., 
through  thru*  D,  threw  D  W,  zoological 
zewological  W,  the  last  being  derived 
from  the  "zoo";  and  (a)  in  took  tuk 
W,  roof  ruff  D,  and  you  yu  W,  your 
yer  H,  the  two  latter  used  enclitically. 

The  diphthong  01  is  treated  as  long 
?  in  all  those  cases  in  which  it  was  so 
sounded  in  the  xvnth  and  xvnith 
centtfries.  Thus:  appointed  appinted 
D,  boil  bile  D,  boiling  bilin  W,  bilin' 
II,  broiling  brilin  D,  hoisted  histed  W", 
join  jine  D  W  H,  loins  lions  "W",  which 
of  course  is  merely  grotesque  for  lines, 
oil  ile  D  W,  point  pint  W,  pointing 
pintin  W,  points  p'ints  H,  poison  pyson 
S,  pizen  W  H,  soil  sile  W,  soiled  siled 
D,  spoils  spiles  D. 

U.  The  prefix  un-  is  generally  on-, 
as  in  uneasy  oneasy  S  "W",  unparalleled 
onparaled  "W",  unpleasant  onpleasant  S 
W,  unsatisfactory  on-satis-factory  H. 
In  a  few  words  short  u  is  e,  i,  as  just 
jest  D,  jist  D  S,  common  in  London, 
judge  n.  jedge  H,  compare  Scotch 
fdzWah),  such  sich  D  W,  shut  shet 
H,  very  old.  The  form  shut  p.p.  shot 
W,  seems  to  be  founded  on  some  con- 
fusion. 

The  long  u  when  accented  constant- 
ly becomes  (uu),  a  well-known  English 
vulgarism,  but  dating  apparently  from 
after  the  xvith  century,  and  the  pre- 
ceding *,  t,  do  not  then  become  (sh, 


tsh) ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
examples  of  consonants  given  below. 
Thus :  actuate  actooate  W,  tufteuadoo  W, 
amusing  amoozin  "W,  circuitous  sircooi- 
tius  W,  confused  konfoozed  "W",  consti- 
tution constitooshun  W,  dispute  dispoot 
W,  excuse  excoos  W,  gratuitous  gra- 
tooitus  "W,  impudence  impoodents  "W, 
including  incloodin  W,  individual  indi- 
vidooal  W,  influence  infloounce  "W, 
lunatic  loonytick  W,  nuisance  noo- 
sanse  W,  obtuse  obtoos  W,  peculiar 
pocooler  W,  punctually  puncktooally 
W,  pursue  pursoo  "W,  resumed  re- 
soomed  W,  spiritual  sperretooul  W, 
subdued  subdood  "W,  sued  sood  W, 
suit  soot  "W,  untutored  untootered  W, 
virtuous  virtoous  W.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  all  these  ex- 
amples are  from  W.  After  I  and  r 
this  change  is  received,  but  W  furnishes 
both  bloo  and  blew  for  blue. 

Unaccented  u  in  open  syllables, 
which,  though  always  very  short  (iti), 
is  called  long  by  our  orthoepists,  seems 
mostly  to  become  (i,  t).  Thus :  educa- 
tion idecation  edication  S,  minute  n. 
minet  S,  minit  H,  minutes  minits  W, 
valuation  valeation  S,  value  valy  S, 
regulating  regelatin  D,  ridiculous 
ridikilous  H. 

Final  and  unaccented  -ure  is  usually 
treated  exactly  as  er,  and  generally 
does  not  influence  the  preceding  con- 
sonants, as  creature  critter  cretur  D, 
creeter  critter  W,  creatures  critters  S, 
features  featurs  S,  figures  figers  D, 
figgers  W,  future  futer  W, \injure  inger 
D,  legislature  legislator  D,  nature  natur 
D  S,  nater  "W",  natural  nateral  S, 
natral  W,  pasture  pastur  S,  pictures 
picters  W,  rapture  rapter  W,  venture 
venter  W,  pressure  presher  "W.  The  last 
word  is  exceptional.  It  will  be  found 
that  these  foreign  words  are  very 
irregularly  treated  in  the  English  dia- 
lects, probably  depending  on  the  time 
of  their  having  been  first  used. 

3.  The  Consonant  R. 
ER,  EAR,  UR.  The  treatment  of 
vowels  before  R  is  very  curious  in 
America,  dependent  partly  on  the  R 
having  become  thoroughly  vocal,  and 
partly  on  the  retention  of  the  old  ar 
forms,  with  which  ur  forms  have  been 
confused.  A  few  er-  words  retain  their 
form  as  er,  ear,  or  air,  thus :  dern 
dern  H,  earth  airth  S,  yearth  W,  early 
airly  S,  pert  peart  II.  But  the  rule  is 
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for  all  such  words  to  become  or,  as : 
learn  larn  D  S,  learned  lamed  D, 
larn'd  S,  search  sarch  S,  astern  astarn 
D  S,  bear  bar  W,  certain  certin  sartin 
D,  sartain  S,  certainly  sartinly  W, 
certify  sartify  D,  concern  concarn  S, 
concerned  consarned  W,  converse  con- 
varse  "W,  dern  \.  darn  D  W,  derned 
darned  S,  dernation  darnation  D,  tarn- 
ation S,  deserved  desarv'd  D,  determined 
detarrained  D,  early  arly  "W,  earth  arth 
"W,  errand  arrand  S,  eternal  tarnal  D, 
etarnal  S,  eternallest  tarnulest  W, 
eternity  etarnity  D  S,  infernal  infarnal 
D  "W,  Jersey  Jarsey  (?),  merchant  mar- 
chant  D,  Lord  have  mercy  Lord  a 
massy  S,  nervous  narvous  H,  observed 
obsarved  W,  observes  obsarves  W, 
preserved  presarved  D  W,  sermons 
sarmons  S,  serve  sarve  I)  S,  un- 
certain onsartin  S  W,  universe  uni- 
vars  S,  verses  varses  D,  to  which  may 
be  added  there  thar  "W  H,  where  whar 
W,  blurt  blart  S,  disturb  distarb  W. 

R.  The  late  Prof.  Hadley,  in  re- 
viewing the  first  part  of  this  work,  after 
quoting  my  remarks  supra  p.  197, 
says :  "  It  is  fortunate  for  this  much- 
abused  letter  that  so  large  a  part  of 
the  English-speaking  world  is  found  in 
America,  where  the  first  settlers  brought 
this  r  in  a  less  attenuated  state,  and 
where  their  descendants  have  been 
largely  reinforced  by  users  of  a  yet 
stronger  r  from  Ireland  and  Scotland 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Instead 
of  losing  the  final  r,  like  our  brethren 
in  Southern  England,  we  are  more 
likely  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
equivalency  with  the  initial  letter." 
(Essays,  1873,  p.  252.)  See  also  Prof. 
Haldeman's  remarks  (1195,  b'}.  My  own 
experience  of  polished  American  speech 
does  not  bear  out  this  remark.  No 
approach  to  an  Irish  or  Scotch  r  final 
seems  to  be  made.  If  a  trill  was  ever 
used  by  the  speakers  I  observed,  it 
must  have  been  very  faint,  for  I  am 
constantly  awake  to  trills,  and  should 
have  certainly  remarked  it.  An  un- 
trilled  r,  perhaps  as  much  of  a  conso- 
nant as  (r0),  I  seem  to  have  heard;  I 
think  I  have  heard  at  least  one  Ameri- 
can preacher  say  (HhaBLrt)  where  I  say 
(nnat), —  a  matter  of  choice,  (Hart) 
presenting  no  difficulty  to  me.  But 
that  Dickens'  smorl  tork  for  small  talk 
would  have  been  as  easily  written  by 
an  American  as  by  an  English  humour- 
ist will  be  quite  apparent  from  the 
following  instances,  which  shew  that 


ar  or  are  recognized  ways  of  writing 
(aa  AA)  without  implying  the  least  trill 
or  vowel  (a)  in  place  of  a  trill.  It 
follows  therefore  that  such  a  pronun- 
ciation must  be  familiar  to  American 
ears  from  American  mouths.  No 
American  humourist  could  otherwise 
have  ventured  to  use  it. 

After  arter  D  S  W,  ah  !  ar  W,  d  la 
ar-lar  W,  amassed  amarsed  W,  basking 
barskin  W,  calm  carm  W,  danced 
darnced  W,  daughter  darter  D  S  H, 
earned  ernt,  rhyming  to  want  D,  half 
harf  W,  Tago  largo  W,  last  larst  W, 
lather  larther  W,  laugh  laff  D,  larf  W, 
laughable  larfable  W,  laughed  laft  D, 
larfed  larved  S,  laughing  laffin  D, 
larfin  S,  Madam  marm  S  W,  pa  par  W, 
pass  pars  W,  passed  parst  W,  pasture 
parster  W,  sauce  sass  D  W,  sarse  sarce 
S  saucer  sasser  D,  and  similarly  awful 
orful  W,  off  orf  W,  offsprings  orf- 
springs  W,  officer  orficer  "W,  thought 
thort  thawt  W,  the  last  being  an  iden- 
tification of  or  aw  by  W. 

In  the  following  we  have  not  only 
the-  r  omitted,  but  the  vowel  which  was 
before  it  shortened,  shewing  its  utter 
disappearance  even  from  the  thought 
of  the  speaker.  Horse  hoss  W,  horses 
bosses  W,  burst  bust  D  W,  busted  H, 
bursting  bustin  W,  curse  cuss  W  H, 
cursing  cussin  D,  coloured  culled  "W, 
first  fust  "W,  lanterns  lantuns  W, 
nursing  nussing  W,  persons  pussonsW, 
purse  puss  W,  worse  wuss  W,  worser 
wusser  W.  And  I  would  explain  girl 
gal  H,  girls  gals  D,  j;alls  S,  in  the 
same  way,  gerls  becoming  first  garls 
and  then  gals  (gaalz  gaBselz  gselz),  and 
similarly  pretty  having  the  r  "  trans- 
posed "  becomes  perty,  and  then,  putty 
D  W,  of  which  pooty  D  H  is  regarded 
only  as  another  form.  In  scarcely 
scacely  "W  we  have  a  simple  omission 
of  r,  with  probably  a  corresponding 
omission  of  its  modification  of  (ee)  into 
(ee),  which  is  also  found  dialectally  in 
England. 

ER,  TJR,  as  an  indistinct  vowel  where 
no  trace  of  trill  can  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, shews  this  vocality  more  com- 
pletely. Thus  it  stands  for  A  unac- 
cented in  ajloat  erflote  W,  drama 
dramer  "W,  orphan  orfurn  "W,  spectacles 
specterkuls  W,  valise  verlise  W,  «»»- 
brelln  umbreller  W,  vista  vister  W,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  common  al- 
ways allers  "W"  H,  generally  written 
allus  in  England: — for  E  unaccented 
in  elements  ellermunts  "W,  elephants 
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ellerftmts  W,  intellectual  interlectooal 
W,  tragedy  traggerdy  "W" : — for  I  un- 
accented in  dignify  dignerfy  W,  ex- 
hibited exhiberted  "W",  pusillanimous 
pussylanermus  W,  signify  siggerfy  W, 
specimen  spesserman  W,  veracity  ver- 
rasserty  W  : — for  0,  0 W,  unaccented 
very  frequently,  as  bellowed  bellered  W, 
billows  billers  W,  calico  caliker  "W, 
fellow  feller  D  S  W  H,  followed  follered 
"W",  gallows  gallers  "W",  hollowed  hollerd 
W,  innocent  innercent  W,  negroes  nig- 
gers D,  patronised  patrernized  "W", 
politest  perlitest  D,  political  perlitercal 
purlittercal  W,  potatoes  pertaters  W, 
shadow  sh  adder  W,  sorrows  sorrers  "W", 
swallow  swaller  W,  tallow  taUer  W  H, 
vociferously  versifrussly  W,  window 
winder  S  W,  ividow  widder  H,  yellow 
yaller  S  H,  yeller  W;  in  following 
follerin  "W"  there  is  a  suspicion  of  a 
trill,  but  it  is  not  certain,  and  even  if 
it  existed,  it  would  only  be  similar  to 
the  usual  euphonic  London  r ;  in  colonel 
kurnel  S,  identified  in  the  passage  cited 
with  kernel  kurnel  S,  we  have  a  re- 
ceived pronunciation  ;  considering  of 
as  0',  the  following  come  under  this 
category :  kind  of  kinder  D  S  W  H, 
sort  of  sorter,  ought  to  oughter  H,  onto 
onter  "W ;  but  in  provisions  pervishuns 
W  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  not 
a  confusion  of  pro-  and  per-  as  pre- 
fixes : — for  U  unaccented  in  ague  ager 
II,  continues  continners  W,  continuing 
continnering  "W,  with  possible  trill,  <%?M- 
tiseddepvertised.  W,  invaluableinv&lerble 
"W,  sublime  surblime  "W.  In  glorious 
gerlorious  W,  slave  ser-lave  "W,  prairie 
per-rairie  per-ar-ie  H,  it  takes  the  part 
of  an  exaggerated  ('h),  and  the  same 
is  the  case  for  the  ludicrously  prefixed 
her-,  sometimes  used  in  W,  as  slap 
kerslap  W. 

These  examples  shew  that  in  America, 
as  it  will  be  seen  in  §  2,  No  10,  is  the 
case  also  in  England,  r  has  become  a 
mere  means,  first  of  writing  (aa,  AA), 
and  secondly  of  indicating  a  long  or  a 
brief  ('h,  a,  B),  that  is,  one  which  has 
either  only  that  short  glide  which 
follows  a  long  vowel,  or  else  no  glide 
on  to  the  succeeding  consonant.  In 
both  cases  r  may  consequently  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sign  of  lengthening.  Its 
use  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  that  of 
*  in  older  French  (831,  ab'},  and  of  / 
in  Scotch  (Murray  p.  123),  having  like 
them  no  historical  foundation,  and,  so 
far  as  the  usual  value  of  these  letters 
r,  s,  I,  is  concerned,  no  phonetic  signifi- 


cance. They  merely  arose  from  the 
fact  that  in  many  words  the  phonetic 
values  of  r,  s,  I,  had  been  lost,  where 
they  once  existed,  and  the  preceding 
vowel  lengthened.  "With  regard  to  the 
short  -er,  representing  (-a,  -«),  writers 
have  felt  the  same  difficulty  as  Mr. 
Murray  in  his  historical  orthography 
(ib.  pp.  133,  134),  and  have  generally 
adopted  his  contrivance  of  writing  -a 
when  final  (though  many  fall  into  -er, 
which  leads,  however,  to  a  suspicion  of 
a  trilled  r,  which  is  tainted  with  vul- 
garity), and  -er-  when  before  a  con- 
sonant (when  trilling  would  be  out  of 
the  question).  Of  course  in  Scotland, 
where  the  sight  of  an  r  in  any  position 
is  the  signal  for  trilling,  this  use  of  er 
was  impossible.  Its  use  in  the  United 
States,  even  in  humouristic  writing,  is 
consequently  proof  of  the  very  general 
existence  of  non-trilled  r  'among  the 
English  speakers  of  America. 

4.  Other  Consonants. 

D  is  changed  to  t  in  hold  n.  holt  W, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  England. 
It  is  added  after  n  in  drowned  drown- 
did  W,  drownded  H,  gowns  gownds  W, 
as  with  us,  but  there  is  a  more  general 
tendency  to  omit  it  in  this  case,  as 
friend  fren  "W,  vagabond  vagabone  W, 
especially  when  *  follows,  as  friends 
frens  "W,  husbands  husbans  W,  under- 
stands understans  W,  reminds  remines 
W,  handsome  hansom  S  (although 
handsome  handsum  S  is  also  found, 
where  the  d  is  probably  erroneous), 
and  even  before  other  letters,  as  hand- 
bills hanbills  W.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  to  change  d  to  j  under  the 
influence  of  a  full  i  unaccented  but 
followed  by  a  vowel,  as  Indian  Ingen  D, 
Injin  D  H,  Injun  W,  and  audience 
awjince  W,  grandeur  granjur  W,  imme- 
diate immejit  W,  induce  injuce  injooce 
"W,  medium  mejium  W,  produce  projuce 
"W,  soldiers  sojers  W,  tremendous  tre- 
menjious  tremenjis  W. 

H.  This  much-abused  letter  in 
England  seems  to  escape  in  America. 
Of  course  ostensibly  hosstensibly  W 
is  a  mere  grotesque  to  recall  hoss,  the 
word  not  being  popular.  The  enclitic 
here,  in  this  here,  been  here,  etc.,  suffers 
various  changes,  as :  h'yur  'yar  'yer 
yere  H,  which  however  are  attributed 
to  the  strong  action  of  the  (fa)  or  (ia') 
pronunciation  of  the  -ere  portion. 
Even  Sir  John  TJerschel  (Sound,art.  361, 
in  Encyc.  Metr.}  makes  "young ;  yearn ; 
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hear,  here"  consist  of  the  vowel  in  " 
Imve,  belteve,  stVben  (Germ.),  coqm'lle 
(Fr.),"  "succeeded  more  or  less  rapidly" 
by  the  vowel  in  "spwrt,  assert,  dirt, 
Virtue,  dove,  dowble,  blood,"  entirely 
omitting  the  h.  This  will  be  found 
frequent  dialectally,  and  earth  yearth 
H  is  quite  similar. 

L  for  r  in  frustrated  flustratid  W  is 
grotesque,  but  the  omission  of  I  in  only 
on'y  H  is  quite  common. 

M  is  omitted  in  rheumatism  rheu- 
matiz  H,  which  is  quite  familiar  in 
England. 

N  becomes  exceptionally  (q)  in  some 
words,  as  captains  captings  W,  cushions 
cushings  H,  garden  garding  "W,  weapons 
weppings  H,  but  more  commonly  -ng 
becomes  -n ;  in  fact  this  is  the  rule  for 
the  participial  and  gerundial  -ing  and 
the  word  thing  in  composition,  as 
amazing  amasin  S,  capering  caperen  D, 
everlasting  everlastin'  S,  everything 
evrythin  D,  meeting  meetin  S,  nothing 
nothin  D  S  W,  pudding  pudden  D, 
seizing  ceasin  "W,  something  suthin  W 
H,  toiling  toilin  W,  etc.,  etc. 

PH.  The  change  to  p  in  nymph 
nimp  W  is  probably  purely  grotesque. 

QtJ  becomes  c,  k,  frequently  in 
equalled  ekalled  W,  and  occasionally 
in  quotation  cotashun  "W. 

SK  is  transposed,  or  rather  the 
original  cs  is  preserved  in  ask  ax  S. 

T  is  omitted  when  final  after  c,  in 
acts  ax  "W,  conflicts  conflicks  W,  con- 
tact contack  "W,  districts  districks  "W, 
facts  fax  W,  intellect  intelleck  W,  just 
so  jes  so  W,  just  jess  H,  object  objeck 
W,  perfect  perfeck  W,  sect  seek  W,  and 
after  p  in  attempt  attemp  W,  crept 
crep*  H,  also  in  don't  preceding  n,  as 
don't  know  dunno  W,  and  probably 
also  before  other  consonants.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  added  in  once  onct  "W, 


sudden  n.  suddent  H,  and  assimilated  in 
let  go  leggo  "W",  to  which  category  prob- 
ably belongs  partner  pardner  H.  In 
surtout  surtoot  W  the  added  t  is  ortho- 
graphical ;  educated  Americans  also 
pronouncing  the  final  t  in  trait. 

TH  remains  d  in  further  furder  W, 
and  is  omitted  in  clothes  close  W,  but 
that  there  that  ar*  H  is  the  English 
that  ere,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
should  be  reckoned  as  an  omitted  th. 

V  is  written  w  in  the  first  syllable  of 
conviviality  conwiviality  "W",  shewing 
that  some  such  change  would  be  appre- 
ciated, (1067,  d.  1220,  d'},  but  this  is  the 
only  instance  I  have  noted. 

W"  is,  as  often,  omitted  in  inwards 
inards  W. 

X  becomes  z  by  the  omission  of  pre- 
ceding syllable  in  exactly  zactly  "W, 
where  the  t  also  ought  to  be  omitted. 

The  above  examples,  though  very 
incomplete,  will  serve  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  prevailing  illiterate  or 
Yankee  pronunciations  in  America. 
Those  arising  from  negro  influence 
have  been  kept  out  of  view.  But  they 
form  a  remarkable  instance  of  linguistic 
break  down,  and  deserve  careful  study. 
For  examples  see  Da  Njoe  Testament  vo 
wi  Masra  en  Helpiman  Jesus  Kristus, 
or  New  Testament  in  the  Negro  English 
of  Surinam,  to  be  had  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  price  2s.6d.; 
also  Proeve  eener  Handleiding  om  het 
Neger-Engelsch,  zoo  als  hetzelve  over  het 
algemeen  binnen  de  Kolonie  Suriname 
gesproken  wordt,  door  A.  Helmig  van 
der  Vegt,  Amsterdam,  1844,  p.  56, 
and  Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States, 
New  York,  1871,  introduction  by  W. 
F.  Allen,  pp.  xxiv-xxxvi.  To  which 
Addison  Van  Name  (1155,  c1}  adds 
"Wullschlagel's  Neger-englisches,  "Wor- 
terbuch,  Lbbau,  1850. 


IRISH  PRONUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH. 

Although  vast  numbers  of  the  Irish  who  speak  English  are  un- 
educated, yet  the  English  language  is  not  of  native  growth  in 
Ireland.  There  are  still  several  parts  of  Ireland  where  English  is 
not  spoken.  Hence  an  account  of  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish can  be  better  classed  as  educated  than  as  natural.  But  there 
is  a  still  stronger  reason  for  placing  it  next  to  the  American.  They 
are  both  examples  of  an  emigrated  language  of  nearly  the  same 
date.  If  we  disregard  the  English  settlers  in  Eorth  and  Bargy  in 
the  xii  th  century,  to  be  considered  hereafter,  the  English  language 
in  Ireland  may  be  considered  to  date  in  the  north  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Ulster  by  James  I.  in  1611,  and  generally  from  the  events 
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which  followed  Cromwell's  incursion  in  1649.  The  first  English 
settlements  on  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts  date  from  1628.  The 
language  in  both  cases  therefore  belongs  to  the  xvii  th  century.  An 
inspection  of  the  preceding  and  following  lists  compared  with  the 
accounts  of  the  pronunciation  of  that  period  already  given,  will 
shew  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  already  formed  for  these  cases 
(p.  20)  as  examples  of  persistent  mother- tongue  in  emigrants. 

The  general  xviith  century  character  is  most  strongly  marked 
in  Ireland  by  the  retention  of  the  pronunciation  of  long  e,  in  the 
state  which  had  been  reached  in  the  xvii  th  century, — those  words 
that  had  then  changed  long  e  into  (ii),  mostly  marked  by  the  ortho- 
graphy ee,  remaining  as  long  (ii),  and  those  that  had  not  yet  changed 
their  (ee),  mostly  marked  by  the  spelling  ea,  remaining  as  (ee)  or 
(ee].  This  character  is  so  marked  and  prevalent  among  all  but  the 
higher  educated  classes  in  Ireland,  among  whom  the  present  Eng- 
lish usage  is  not  a  century  old,  (1050,  a'),  that  most  persons  seem  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  marks  of  Irish  "  brogue,"  whereas  it  is  pure 
xvii  th  century  English  fossilized  by  emigration,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  more  or  less  persistent  among  our  own  dialects.  But  there 
are  two  distinct  styles  of  English  spoken  in  Ireland,  that  in  the 
[Northern  part  due  t©  the  mainly  Scotch  settlement  of  Ulster,  and 
that  elsewhere  spoken. 

After  Mr.  Murray  had  published  his  book  on  the  Dialects  of  the 
South  of  Scotland,  so  frequently  referred  to  (1085,  c\  Mr.  W.  H. 
Patterson,  of  Strandtown,  Belfast,  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet 
called:  "The  Provincialisms  of  Belfast  and  the  Surrounding  Dis- 
tricts pointed  out  and  corrected,  by  David  Patterson,  industrial 
teacher  of  the  blind  at  the  Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind,  and  a  resident  of  Belfast  for  the  last  forty  years, 
Belfast,  1860."  Mr.  Murray  having  shewn  me  this  pamphlet,  and 
pointed  out  the  numerous  Scotticisms  which  it  contained,  I  re- 
quested him  to  mark  all  the  words  which  bore  a  Scotch  character. 
At  the  same  time,  to  check  the  North  by  the  South,  I  requested  Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy,  who  had  lived  the  first  18  out  of  the  20  years  of  his 
life  in  Cork,  where  he  was  born,  to  mark  such  words  as  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  way  in  Cork  as  at  Belfast,  and  where  there 
were  differences  to  point  them  out.  Both  gentlemen  having 
obligingly  complied  with  my  request,  I  have  been  enabled  to  com- 
pile the  following  lists,  which,  although  leaving  very  much  to  be 
desired,  give  a  fuller  account  of  Irish  peculiarities  than  any  I  can 
refer  to  elsewhere. 

To  obtain  further  information,  I  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to 
Mr.  "W.  H.  Patterson,  who  sent  the  pamphlet,  and  to  its  author,  Mr. 
D.  Patterson,  who  is  himself  blind,  and  is  personally  unknown  to  the 
other,  and  also  to  the  Rev.  Jas.  Graves,  of  Inisnag  Rectory,  near 
Stoneyford,  Kilkenny,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr. 
Healy,  most  kindly  and  readily  assisted  me,  and  from  them  I  have 
gathered  the  following  information. 

The  pronunciation  of  Belfast  decidedly  differs  from  that  of  the 
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greater  part  of  Ireland,  but  extends  pretty  uniformly  over  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  parts  (about  two-thirds)  of  Ulster.  Though 
Scotch,  it  is  not  BO  much  so  as  the  Eastern  parts  of  Down  and  Antrim. 
For  instance  (says  Mr.  "W.  H.  P.),  a  farmer  living  in  east  of  County 
Down  will  have  many  Scotch  words  in  his  speech  and  a  very  Scotch 
accent,  but  will  be  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  Scottish  land- 
stewards  and  gardeners  who  come  over.  He  will  say:  "Hae  ye  got 
ony  guid  shearin  hewks  ?"  and  his  children  will  play  at :  "  Ngeery, 
ngaary,  ngick,  ngack,  which  han  will  ye  tak,  the  right  or  the 
wrang,  I'll  beguile  ye  if  I  can."  A  child  was  heard  to  cry :  "  Qut 
cloddin  stanes  at  them  kye !  "  Here  Qut  is  quit,  give  over  (kwat).  A 
farmer's  wife  called  some  people  to  "  see  Billy  biggin,"  i.e.  building  a 
corn  stack ;  a  wild  bee's  nest  is  a  bee's  like  (Co.  Down) ;  missly  is 
lonely,  solitary  (Belfast;  Mr.  Murray  says  Jamieson  gives  it  for 
Roxburghshire,  but  he  never  heard  it,  it  is  ags.  misalice),  bruttiment 
disturbance  (Glenara,  Co.  Antrim),  glam  grasp  or  sudden  clutch 
(Belfast),  hoke  to  make  a  hole  (Sc.  howk),  hence  the  hoques  a  game 
played  with  peeries  pegtops,  which  are  to  hoque  one  another. 

All  my  authorities  state  that  the  English  from  different  parts  of 
Ireland  is  decidedly  different,  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  say  how 
it  is  different.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  considerable  field  for 
investigation  here.  The  R  is  strongly  trilled.  There  is  an  Irish  r 
which  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  tongue  in  its  trill,  and  may  hence 
be  written  (/%r),  but  I  have  not  investigated  it.  The  H  is  always 
pronounced,  except  in  French  words,  and  the  "WH  is,  says  Mr. 
Murray,  as  in  Scotland,  varying  between  (wh,  kwh).  The  peculiar 
dental  T,  I),  before  K,  are  considered  under  D,  in  the  Alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  Consonants,  No.  3,  below. 

My  inquiries  as  to  the  "  brogue  "  have  not  resulted  in  any  very 
satisfactory  information.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  study  the 
Irish  habits  of  Celtic  pronunciation,  and  the  de-formation  of  English 
by  persons  naturally  speaking  Celtic,  before  we  can  form  a  proper 
judgment  on  the  brogue.  Thus  Mr.  Murray,  from  his  own  Irish 
experience,  defines  the  brogue  as  speaking  English  with  Celtic 
habits  of  utterance — 1)  in  the  pronunciation  of  consonants,  as  the 
rolling  r  (/xr),  the  post-aspiration  (pnih,  bn),  the  dental  or  bi-dental 
(%xt  ^d)  before  this  (Ar),  and  excessive  palatalisation  of  (1,  n,  k,  g)  ; 
2)  in  the  vowels  (i)  for  (t),  (o)  for  (a,  a),  (ee)  for  (ii),  all  three  of 
which  appear  doubtful  to  me,  as  the  last  seems  certainly  xvn  th 
century  English ;  and  3)  most  of  all  in  the  intonation,  which 
appears  full  of  violent  ups  and  downs,  or  rather  precipices  and 
chasms  of  force  and  pitch,  almost  disguising  the  sound  to  English 
ears.  In  this  work  I  have  generally  omitted  to  dwell  on  intonation, 
because,  at  all  times  extremely  difficult  to  catch  and  describe  in 
living  speech,  it  was  hopeless  to  recover  it  in  the  past.  But  in 
local  speech  intonation  is  very  characteristic,  and  for  Scotch  and 
Irish  it  is  generally  unmistakable,  although  so  difficult  to  describe. 
Mr.  Graves  says  Cork  and  Killarney  are  marked  by  a  peculiar  accent 
on  the  ultimate  syllable,  a  high  key,  and  a  brogue  that  is  never  lost. 
Even  the  gentry  partake  of  this  peculiarity.  This  brogue,  when 
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once  heard,  can  never  be  forgotten .  Kilkenny,  says  Mr.  Graves,  has 
a  peculiar  drawling  brogue,  which  he  endeavours  to  write  thus : 
Calf  caalf,  Margaret  Maargaret,  clean  claane,  height  hoith,  potatoes 
pyaatees,  wheat  whate,  father  faather,  door  dure,  where  aa  is  French 
a,  except  when  answering  to  ea.  Mr.  Graves  also  remarks  that 
"in  the  ballads  of  the  peasantry  the  consonants  at  the  ends  of  lines 
are  ignored,  it  is  enough  if  the  vowels  jingle  together,"  and  adds 
that  this  is  also  the  rule  of  Irish  poetry.  That  is  to  say,  the  Irish 
are  still  content  with  assonances,  which  had  disappeared  from 
English  poetry  before  the  immigration.  In  some  modern  street 
ballads  of  Belfast,  sent  me  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  I  find :  name 
vain,  shame  train; — found  known,  surprise  sight,  found  down, 
hands  land ; — eve  grief,  time  line ; — tin  limb,  mixed  bricks,  line 
pantomime; — kneel  field; — alone  home,  eyes  high,  strong  on; — 
chalk  walked,  malt  walked,  shock  walked,  hot  clock,  stop  walked, 
talk  walked,  knocked  walked  (here  every  stanza  ended  with 
'walked,'  and  the  rhymester  was  evidently  hard  up); — remember 
surrender,  perished  cherish ; — march  smash,  toast  force ; — cared  bed; 
— sobbed  Lord,  joy  smiles  while ; — found  town.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  rhymes  are  perfect,  although  sometimes  the 
authors  seem  to  have  had  no  rhymes  at  all  "  convanient"  as  when 
they  condescend  to :  comrade  poor  Pat,  morning  darling,  explain 
line,  spring  strung,  kneeled  side.  It  is  very  seldom  that  an  Irish 
pronunciation  comes  in  as :  door  sure,  scream  same. 

Mr.  Graves  gives  the  following  as  "  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Kil- 
kenny English  of  the  last  generation,  i.e.  as  spoken  by  the  old 
people,"  and  adds  that  national  school  education  is  fast  destroying 
these  peculiarities ;  he  says  also  that  this  dialect  has  evidently  been 
influenced  by  an  early  English  colonisation,  and  that  the  speakers 
use  very  good  English,  not  clipping  their  words  much.  The  bracketed 
explanations  are  his  own. 

"  Shure  yer  'Oner  never  seen  childhre  down  [sick]  along  with 
so  clane  [clear-complexioned]  a  her.  Glory  be  to  God  !  an  sorra 
boy,  [unmarried  man,]  or  likely  an  egg  or  a  dhrop  of  milk  meself 
[handsome]  a  colleen  [girl]  as  has  to  give  the  crathers,  becase 
them  two  that  was  marrid  the  the  fox,  the  thief  of  the  world, 
week  afore  last. — Is  it  what  the  tuck  the  hins,  an  the  cow's  run 
dacent  couple  had  to  depind  [the  dhry  with  the  red  murrin,  not  a 
t  sounded  like  Italian  i~]  on  for  dhrop  inthered  thir  lips  since 
their  livin,  yer  oner  is  axin?  yistherday  but  could  wather. — 
Sorra  a  haporth  but  God's  good-  Yer  Eiverence  is  a  dacent  gintle- 
ness,  and  the  quarter  of  pyates  man,  and  won't  see  a  poor  craa- 
[pronounced  as  two  syllables,  thur  in  want  uv  a  bit  to  aate. 
pya-tes,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  The  baaste  perished  [died]  on 
of  potatoes]  the  boy  sot  last  me  last  week,  and  sorra  a  sup  of 
Easther. — Is  it  after  the  woman  milk  I  have  for  the  childhre. 
[the  speaker's  wife]  yer  Eiver-  It's  kind  faather  [proving  your- 
ence  is  axin  ?  Och  she's  bad  self  kin  to  your  father]  for 
intirely  with  the  faver,  and  the  yer  oner  to  be  good  to  the  poor." 

Most  words  are  here  in  received  spelling,  some  occasionally  in 
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both  received  and  characteristic  spelling;  probably  not  one  was 
altogether  in  received  pronunciation. 

With  regard  to  the  letter  a, 1  have  been  told  that  the  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  called  (sese,  bee,  see,  deee),  and  that  barrel  is 
(baa'nl),  and  so  on.  But  nothing  of  this  is  shewn  in  the  above 
or  in  the  following  orthography. 

In  re-arranging  Mr.  D.  Patterson's  words,  the  ordinary  spelling 
is  put  in  italics,  his  phonetic  spelling  follows  in  roman  letters,  with 
B  annexed,  and  C  if  this  is  used  in  Cork,  S  if  in  Scotch,  WS  in 
West  and  SS  in  South  Scotch,  and  SE  in  Scotch  English.  Some- 
times the  word  is  re-spelled  or  only  a  single  letter  is  added  to  shew 
the  differences.  When  C  is  put  after  the  usual  spelling,  it  shews 
that  at  Cork  the  received,  or  what  is  there  considered  as  the  received, 
pronunciation  is  used.  Sometimes  this  plan  is  specially  broken 
through  for  brevity,  as  explained  on  each  occasion. 

Mr.  D.  Patterson  seems  to  use  ee,  ai,  ah,  au,  oa,  oo,  in  closed 
syllables  for  (ii,  ee,  aa,  AA,  oo,  au),  and  i,  e,  a,  o,  u,  for  (*',  e,  se,  o,  a), 
but  (E,  a)  may  be  meant,  and  he  seems  to  have  no  sign  for  (u). 
In  open  syllables,  or  with  a  final  e  mute,  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u)  seem  to  be 
(ee,  ii,  ai  ei,  oo,  iu),  and  ou  is  (aw).  The  two  sounds  (ai,  ei)  will 
be  spoken  of  under  t  long. 


1.  Miscellaneous. 

To  begin  with  a  few  instances  which 
cannot  be  easily  classed  under  letters. 
"We  have  not  unknown  deformations 
of  words  in  column  colyura  B  C  SE,  and 
tremendous  tthremen-dyay-iss  B,  tthre- 
mendus  C,  which  appears  rather  as 
(trime'ndzhas)  in  English,  but  massacre 
massacree  B,  massacrai  C,  is  very  pecu- 
liar. The  three  following  are  usual 
enough  in  England:  coroner  crowner 

B,  C  or  corner,  courtesy  curtchy  B  C, 
poem  pome  B  C  SE,  (porem)  S,  but 
process  C,  press  B,  seems  to  be  simply 
(pro'ses)    abridged,    and  portmanteau 
portmantyea  B,  where  yea  =  (te),  or 
portmanchu  C,  is  a  mere  local  mis- 
pronunciation in  B,  where  'portmankai' 
has  also  been  heard.     Initial  syllables 
are  lost  in  apprentice  C,  prentice  B  S, 
enlist  list  B  S  C,  and  perhaps  a  final  t 
in  lancet  lance  B  S  C,  which  looks, 
however,  more  like  a  different  usage. 

Accent  is  thrown  back,  as  regards 
received  pronunciation,  in  brigadier 
brig'adier  B,  cavalier  cav'alier  B,  en- 
gineer en'giiieer  B,  fusilier  fu'silier  B, 
mankind  man'kine  B  C,  and  S  for 
accent,  parishioner  par'ishioner  B  C ; 
and  forward  in  cow^rflr^contra'ry  B  S  C, 
in  B  and  U  we  ought  certainly  to  have 
tth,  desultory  de^ul'tory  B,  desul'tthory 

C,  discipline  discipline  B   S   C,  dis- 
ciplined discip'led    B,    disputable  dis- 
pu 'table  B  C,  disputant  dispu'tant  B, 


district  C,  district'  B,  exemplary  exem'- 
plary  B  S  C,  industry  indus'try  B  S, 
indus'tthry  C,  as  it  certainly  should  be 
in  B,  inventory  inven'tory  B  S,  inven'- 
tthory  C,  lamentable  lament'able  B 
S  C,  maintenance  maintai'nance  B  C, 
(mEntrnans)  S,  subaltern  subal'tern  B. 

2.   Vowels. 

A  is  sometimes  but  rarely  broadened 
into  (AA,  o),  as  cabal  C,  cabaul  B,  S  (a), 
eanal  C,  canaul  B,  S  (a),  tassel  torsel  B  C, 
S  (a).  The  general  tendency  is  towards 
thinness,  which  takes  several  degrees. 
Thus,  alderman  C,  alderman  B,  that 
is,  with  (ael)  not  (AA!),  agrees  with 
the  retention  of  (33)  after  w,  which 
goes  through  the  Belfast  pronunciation, 
answering  to  S  or  SE  (a),  but,  except 
in  the  one  word  wasp  wasp  =  (wa3sp) 
B  C,  seems  to  be  unknown  in  C,  where 
the  received  pronunciation  prevails,  the 
examples  being:  qualify,  quality,  quan- 
tity, quarrel,  quarry,  squabble,  squad, 
squander,  swab,  swaddle,  swallow, 
swamp,  swan,  swap,  swarm,  swarthy, 
wadding,  waddle,  wallet,  wallow,  want, 
war,  ward,  warn,  wart,  warble*,  Warm, 
warp,  warrior,  wash,  watch,  wattle, 
and  what. 

The  short  a  seems  to  be  lengthened 
to  (ee)  in  ration  rashin  B  C,  nag  C, 
naig  B  S,  and  falls  quite  into  short 
(e,  E)  in  apparel  apperrel  B  C,  bandy 
C,  bendy  B,  branch  C,  brench  B, 
(br^nsh)  S,  calico  C,  kelligo  B,  cartridge 
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ketthridge  B,  or  katthrij  C,  damsel  C, 
demsel,  S  (<?),  examine  C,  exemine  B, 
example  C,  exemple  B,  January  C, 
Jenuary  B,  ma'am  C,  mem  B,  (msem 
mEm)  S,  mangle  C,  mengle  B,  slant  0, 
slent  B,  (sklsent)  S,  reach  (t)  in  hang  C, 
hing  B  S  (e1),  many  C,  minny  B,  has 
C,  his  B,  Aow  C,  hiv  B. 

A  short  often  sounds  as  e  short  in 
almost  any  word,  but  in  Belfast  this 
pronunciation  is  confined  to  words  in 
which  a  is  preceded  by  (k,  g),  or  fol- 
lowed by  (k,  g,  q).  What  shade  of 
short  e  this  may  be  is  not  known; 
possibly  (e),  but  Mr.  Murray  suggests 
that  it  may  be  only  a  too  narrow  pro- 
nunciation of  (ae),  as  a  rebound  from 
Scotch  (a,  a),  and  doubts  whether  a 
Southern  Englishman  would  feel  it  too 
narrow.  In  Cork  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  known.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  examples :  bag  beg,  cannel  kennel, 
cant  kent,  carry  kerry,  cattle  kettle, 
cavern  kevern,  drags  dregs,  fang  feng, 
gabble  gebble,  galley  gelley,  gas  guess, 
hack  heck,  hag  heg,  in  fact  in  feet, 
knack  neck,  lag  leg,  pack  peck,  pang 
peng,  plank  plenk,  rack  reck,  rank  renk. 

CAR-  GAR-  are  usually  kyar-  gyar- 
in  Belfast,  but  sometimes  kare-  gare-. 
The  first  is  just  known  in  Cork.  Neither 
are  known  in  South  Scotch. 

In  was  C,  wuz  B,  S  occ.,  we  have 
probably  an  occasional  B  use,  and  vaca- 
tion C,  vocation  B,  is  no  doubt  mere 
confusion.  Unaccented  A  is  perhaps 
exceptionally  treated  in  America  Amer- 
icay  B  C,  and  'Meriky  C. 

A  long  seems  to  be  in  Ireland  natur- 
ally (sese),  but  much  further  examina- 
tion is  here  necessary.  D.  Patterson 
notes  that  -ar  is  often  called  (-eer), 
possibly  (-sea3r).  and  that  when  follow- 
ing k  a  y  is  introduced,  as  kyar,  skyar, 
for  car,  scar.  This  and  the  long  -are 
must  in  general  be  passed  over,  to  note 
char  C,  char  B  SE,  farm  C,  form  B, 
dare  dar  B  S  C,  and  acorn  C,  ahcorn  B 
S,  panorama  panoramma  B  S  C,  rather 
C,  rether  B,  S  (ree). 

AE  is  noted  as  spae  C,  spae  B,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  pronunciation  is  not 
obvious. 

AI.  Only  again  C,  again  B  SE, 
against  C,  against  B  SE,  said  C,  said  B 
SE,  are  noticed. 

ATI  is  exceptionally  pronounced  in 
assault  C,  assult  B,  auger  C,  ogre  B, 
jaundice  jendiez  B,  jaundis  C.  The 
regular  sound  is  marked  as  a,  but 
whether  this  means  (03)  or  (3333)  or  (aa) 


is  not  noted.  The  C  is  as  received,  the 
S  has  (aa,  aa)  always,  and  the  English 
has  (AA),  hence  I  only  give  B  in  brawl 
bral.  claw  cla,  crawl  cral,  fawn  fan,  flaw 
fla,  gnaw  na,  hawthorn  hathorn,  jaw  ja, 
gnaw  na,  law  la,  paw  pa,  saw  sa,  sprawl 
spral,  tawny  tanny. 

E  short  is  apparently  lengthened  in 

B,  and  not  in  C,  in  bet  C,  bait  B,  led  C, 
laid  B,  precious  C,  prayshavis  B,  shed  C, 
shade  B.     It  is  occasionally  deepened 
to  (ae)  as  in  desk  C,  dask  B,  (da3sk)  S, 
grenadier  grannidier  B  S  C,  wren  ran 
B  WS  C,  wretch  C,  ratch  B,  S  (w'r), 
wrestle  rassel  B  WS  C  ;  but  its  general 
tendency  is  to  sharpen  into  (i),  as  in 
bench  binch   B   C,    besom    bizzim    B, 
(bsrzam)   S,  bless  C,  bliss  B,  S  (e1), 
brethren  C,  brithren  B,  S  (e1),  cherry 

C,  chirry  B,  S  (e1),  chest  C,  chist  B, 
occ.  C,  (ke'st)  S,  clever  C,  clivver  B,  S 
(e1),  crevice  C,  crivvis  B,  S  (e1),  devil 
divvil  B  C.  S  (e1),  engine  injine  B  C,  S 
(e1),  ever  C,  ivver  B,  S  (e1),  every  C, 
ivvery  B,  S  (e1),  jerk  C,  jirk  B,  jet  C, 
jit  B,  S  (e1),  kernel  C,  kirnel  B,  merry 
C,  mirry  B,  S  (e1),  never  C,  nivver  B, 
S  (e1),  next  nixt  B  C,  S  (e1),  premises 
primmises  B  C,  red  C,  rid  B,  S  (e1), 
shettie  shittie  B,  S  (e1),   speckled  C, 
sprickled  B  S,  together  C,  togither  B, 
S  (e1),  twenty  twinti  B  C,  whether  C, 
whither  B,  S  (e1),  wrench  wrinch  B  C, 
yes  yis  B,  yis  yes  C,  (je]s)  S,  yesterday 
yisttherday  B  C,  S  (ye's),  yet  yit  B  C,  S 
(e1),  and  in  senna  C,  seeni  B,  (se'm)  S, 
it  seems  to  be  even  lengthened  into 
(ii).    Although  the  tendency  does  not 
seem  to    have    always  reached  C  in 
these  cases,  it  is  widely  diffused,  and 
the  above  list  is  far  from  containing  all 
the  instances  that  might  be  given. 

E  long  is  often  (ee}  or  (ee),  where  it 
was  so  in  the  xvnth  century,  as  in 
decent  daicent  B  C,  equal  aiquil  B  C, 
extreme  extthraim  B  C,  female  faimil 
B,  faimail  C,  fever  favour  B,  fayvtir.  U, 
frequent  fraiquent  B  C,  immediately 
immaidyently  B,  immaidjutly  C,  scheme 
skaim  B  C,  secret  saicret  B  C,  tedious 
taidious  B  C.  The  B  short  pronunci- 
ation in  hero  herro  B,  hairo  C,  does  not 
extend  to  C.  In  those  words  where  it 
was  spelled  or  might  be  spelled  ee,  the 
(ii)  sound  had  already  prevailed  by  the 
xvn  th  century,  but  beestings  beestins 

B,  baystins  baystees  C,  queer  quair  B 

C,  are  partial  exceptions.    The  pronun- 
ciations were  wur  B,  wor  C,  threepence 
thruppenee  B  SE,  thrippence  C,  arise 
otherwise.    But  where 
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EA  was  introduced  in  the  xvith 
century,  we  know  that  the  sound  (ee, 
ee)  remained  in  the  xvn  th,  and  hence 
we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  it 
almost  uniformly  so  pronounced  in 
Ireland.  The  remarkable  point  is  that 
this  pronunciation  occurs  in  Belfast 
also,  whereas  it  has  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  Scotch,  whence  it  was  de- 
rived. That  it  really  existed  there 
once,  appears  by  some  few  remains. 
Thus  reason  is  now  in  SS  (n'-z'n),  but 
in  the  common  phrase  reason  or  none, 
used  adverbially,  they  still  say  (rE-z'n- 
arnfn).  Mr.  Murray  (in  a  private 
letter)  says  that  there  are  many  similar 
facts  which  lead  him  to  suppose  that 
the  SS  («')  in  the  xvith  century  was 
still  (E)  or  (ae),  and  that  it  travelled 
through  (<?!,  e1)  to  (ev,  f).  In  ex- 
amining the  words  in  EA,  it  is  hence 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  groups. 

1)  Those  words  in  ea  now  (ee)  or  (ee) 
both  in  B  and  C,  but  not  in  S,  these 
are :    bead  baid,   beagle    baigle,    beak 
bake,   beam    bame,   bean    bane,    beast 
baste,  beat  bait,  bleach  blaich,  breach 
braich,  cease  saice,  cheap  chaip,  cheat 
chait,  clean  clain,  creak  craik,  cream 
craim,  crease  craice,  creature  craitthir 

B,  craitthur  C,  deacon  daikin,  deal  dale, 
dean  dane,  each  aitch,  eager  aiger,  eagle 
aigle,   ease    aize,   east    aist,    eat    ate, 
feasible  faizible,  feast  faist,  feat  fate, 
flea  flay,  freak  fraik,  grease  n.  grace,  v. 
graze,  heal  hale,  heathen  haithen,  key 
kay,  lead  lade,   leaf  laif,  league  laig, 
leak  lake,  lean  lane,  lease  lace,   least 
laist,  leave  lave,  meal  male,  mean  mane, 
measles  maizels,  meat  mate,  pea  pay, 
peace  pace,   peal    pale,    please  plays, 
preach  praich,  reach  raich,  real  rail, 
reap  rape,  rear  rair,  reasm  raisin,  repeat 
repait,  sea  say,  seal  sale,  seam  same, 
seat  sait,   sheaf  shaif,   sheath  shaith, 
sneak  snake,  speak  spake,  steal  stale, 
streak  stthraik,  stream  stthraim,  tea  tay, 
teach  taich,    treacle  tthraicle,   treason 
tthraizin,  treat  tthrait,  veal  vale,  wean 
wane,  weave  wave,  wheat  whait,  wreak 
rake. 

2)  "Words  in  ea  having  the  (ee,  ee) 
sound  in  S,  as  well  as  B  and  C,  breathe 
braithe,  endeavour  endaiver,  neat  nait, 
weak  wake. 

3)  Words  in  ear  having  (aa)  or  (aeae) 
in  B,  and  the  regular  (aa)  or  (er)  in 

C,  dearth  darth  B,  S  (ae),  earth  C,  arth 
B,  S  (ae),  heard  C,  hard  B,  S  (ae),  learn 
larn  B  C,  S  (33),  search  C,  sarch  B,  S 
(ae). 


4)  "Words  in  ea  having  (e,  E)  in  both 
B  and  C,  leap  lep,  meadow  medda. 

5)  'Other  words  in  ea,  mostly  treated 
differently  in  B  and  C,  beard  baird  B, 
deaf  deef  B  S,  deef  daif  def  C,  deafen 
deeve  B  S,  diffen  C,  malleable  mallible 
B  S  C,  measure  C,  mizhir  B,  S  (e1), 
peasant    C,    payzant    B,   pheasant  C, 
fayzant  B,  ready  C,  riddy  B,  S  (e1), 
squeamish  squammish  B,  squaimish  C, 
sweat  C,  swait  B,  threat  C,  thrait  B, 
treacherous  tthraicheriss  B,  tthrecherus 
C,  weapon  C,  waypin  B. 

El  is  not  sufficiently  exemplified, 
but  the  xvn  th  century  pronunciation 
appears  to  be  the  rule,  either  aither  B 
C,  leisure  laizhir  B,  laizhur  C,  inveigle 
invaigle  B  C,  seize  saize  B  C.  Mr. 
Healy  thinks  that  the  ei  is  not  so 
broadly  pronounced  as  ea,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  whether 
they  differ  as  (ee,  ee). 

EW.  The  few  cases  given  are  quite 
exceptional,  cheiv  chow  B  S,  chau  C, 
skewer  skivver  B  C,  Matthew  Matha 
BC. 

ER  is  almost  universally  written  ar 
in  Mr.  D.  Patterson's  orthography. 
"Whether  that  means  (aar,  ar)  or  (ser)  I 
do  not  know.  The  Scotch  has  gener- 
ally (aar)  in  such  words.  B  and  C 
sometimes  agree,  and  also  often  differ. 
The  words  given  are  as  follows :  certain 
sartin  B  C,  S  (ae),  clergy  clargy  B  C,  S 
(ae),  commercial  C,  commarcial  B,  con- 
cern consarn  B,  S  (33),  convert  convart 
B  C,  S  (ae),  desert  desart  B  C,  S  (ae), 
deserve  C,  desarve  B,  S  (ae),  determine 
C,  detarmine  B,  S  (ae),  divert  divart  B 
C,  S  (ae),  errand  arran  B,  errend  C, 
eternal  C,  etarnal  B,  S  (ae),  ferrule  C, 
farrel  B,  S  (ae),  Hercules  Harklis  B, 
infernal  C,  infarnal  B,  S  (ae),  merchant 
C,  marchant  B,  Mercury  Markery  B, 
mercy  C,  marcy  B,  S  (ae),  nerve  C, 
narve  B,  S  (ae),  perch  C,  parch  B,  per- 
jury  C,  parjury  B,  S  (ae),  perpendicular 
C,  parpendicular  B,  person  C,  parson 
B,  S  (ae),  serge  C,  sarge  B,  S  (ae), 
sermon  C,  sarmin  B,  S  (ae),  serpent 
sarpint  B  C,  S  (ae),  serve  C,  sarve  B, 
S  (SB),  stern  starn  B,  S  (39),  terrible  C, 
tarrible  B,  S  (ae),  terrier  tarrier  B  C, 
(tae'rier)  S,  vermin  varmin  B  C,  S  (ae), 
verse  C,  varse  B. 

I  short  when  written  ee  by  Mr.  D. 
Patterson  represents  the  Scotch  short 
(i),  and  does  not  reach  to  C  :  brick  C, 
breek  B,  delicious  C,  dileeshayis  B  S, 
C,  geegle  B  S  (i).  idiot  eedyet 
3,  aijut  C,  malicious  C,  rnileeshayis 
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B  S,  militia,  C,  mileeshy  B,  snivel  C, 
sneevel  B,  ridiculous  rideekilis  B  S  (i), 
ridikiiis  C,  wick  C,  week  B,  (vvik)  S. 
Even  the  changes  of  *  into  (e,  E)  in 
miracle  merricle  B  C,  (meVtk'l)  S,  milt 
melt  B  C,  (me'lt)  S,  rid  C,  red  B, 
(reM)  S,  which  is  only  partially  C,  and 
into  (a,  a)  in  brittle  C,  bruckle  B  S, 
whip  C,  whup  B  S,  are  good  Scotch. 
In  ruffian  ruffin  B  C  the  i  seems  merely 
a  mark  of  the  indistinct  final  syllable, 
as  used  so  much  by  Buchanan,  see 
example  on  p.  1053. 

I  long  is  exceptionally  pronounced 
(ee,  ee)  in  diameter  C,  dayanaeter  B, 
fatigue  fitaig  B,  fataig  C,  intrigue 
intthraig  B  C,  lilac  C,  laylock  B  S, 
occ.  C,  quiet  quate  B  WS,  quite  C,  of 
which  fatigue,  intrigue  are  remarkable, 
since  oblige  C,  obledge  B,  and  obleedge 
C,  does  not  follow  suit.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  usual  impeachment  that  Irish 
people  say  oi  naturally,  I  am  led  to 
suppose  that  giant  joyant  B  C,  riot 
royet  B,  rlit  C,  are  also  exceptional. 

In  Belfast  there  appear  to  be  two 
regular  sounds  of  long  i,  corresponding 
to  the  Scotch  sounds,  see  §  2,  No.  10 
below,  and  similarly  distributed,  but  not 
always  affecting  the  same  words,  nor, 
as  far  as  I  can  discover,  pronounced 
exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  D.  Patterson,  the  first  sound 

B  (ai)  and  S  (a'i). 

I  was  hurt 

My  native  country  I'll  disown 

The  die  is  cast 

He  will  dye  it  red 

He  dyed  his  hair 

He  was  dyeing  it  first 

He  pried  into  the  secrets  of  all 

They  tied  Rose  fast 

That  gold  is  mine 

This  distinction  is  not  appreciated 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  who  hears  in 
Belfast,  a'm  goin  to  Senger,  a  wouldn't 
if  a  was  you,  and  thinks  that  eye  is 
called  exactly  (ai).  But  he  adds,  "  a 
Cork  man  would  say,  oi've  hurt  mee  oi." 
This  Mr.  Healy,  being  a  Cork  man, 
repudiates.  He  knows  in  general  only 
one  pronunciation  of  long  i,  which  he 
considers  to  be  (ei),  and,  after  noticing 
the  habitual  pronunciation  of  by,  my, 
as  (bi,  mi),  adds,  "  Some  of  them  also 
say  mot  for  my,  but  these  are  very  few ; 
in  fact,  that  word  and  noine  for  nine  are 
the  only  ones  1  can  speak  of  as  having 
heard  personally  of  the  change  of  t  into 
oi."  He  had  forgotten  giant  joyant, 
which  he  had  already  acknowledged. 
Rev.  Jas.  Graves  "  never  remarked  any 


is  (ai),  and  the  second  (ei)  or  (E'I),  or 
(eei)  with  the  first  element  slightly 
lengthened.  The  first  occurs  in  almost 
all  words  where  long  i  precedes  r,  v, 
z,  th,  and  in  a  few  where  y,  ye,  ie,  are 
final. 

The  following  words  are  said  to  have 
(ai)  and  in  Scotch  (a'i),  and  hence  are 
both  B  and  S :  alive  arrive  blithe  buy 
by  client  connive  contrive  cry  deny 
deprive  derive  descry  despise  dive  dry 
dye  expire  fie  five  fry  hive  my  pie  ply 
prior  prize  pry  revise  revive  rye  scythe 
shy  sire  size  sly  spy  sty  surmise  thy  tie 
tithe  try  vie  wry. 

The  following  six  have  (ai)  in  B,  and 
(a'i)  in  SE,  but  not  in  vernacular  S : 
byre  desire  dire  fire  hire  tire. 

The  following  two  have  (ai)  in  B  and 
(ii)  in  S  :  briar,  friar. 

Other  cases  have  the  second  or  (ei) 
sound  in  B,  and  generally  also  in  S, 
but  the  following  eight  have  (ei)  in  B 
and  (a'i)  in  S  :  choir  idol  idolize  iron 
piracy  pirate  quire  squire. 

This  double  sound  of  long  i,  which 
is  not  in  received  English  (but  see 
Granville  Sharpe,  above  p.  1053,  c'},  is 
very  puzzling  to  an  Englishman.  Mr. 
D.  Patterson  gives  the  following  sen- 
tences to  illustrate  the  two  sounds  in 
B.  The  S  distribution  of  the  sounds 
does  not  always  agree  with  the  Irish. 

B  (6i). 

His  eye  was  hurt— S  (&) 
I  will  my  native  isle  disown— S  (ei) 
They  die  at  last  \ 

He  will  die  in  bed  f     c-p  f.\   « /:;  x:\ 

He  died  in  despair          ( ~SE  M  >  S  (u»  ^ 
He  was  dying  of  thirst   / 
His  pride  was  tha  cause  of  his  fall— S  (6i) 
The  tide  rose  fast— S  (ei) 
That  is  a  gold  mine— S  (ei) 

difference  [between  J  and  eye]  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Ireland,"  but  adds, 
"eye  is  pronounced  ee  in  the  north." 
However,  he  writes  height  hoit.  Now 
Sheridan  and  Knowles,  both  Irishmen, 
make  the  English  sound  of  long  ?= 
(A'I),  see  (108,  c),  and  only  differing 
from  oy,  made  (AA'I),  by  the  length  of 
the  first  element.  Now  what  caused 
this,  and  what  makes  English  novelists 
write  poi  for  the  Irish  sound  of  pie  ? 
I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving genuine  peasant  Irish.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  effect  is 
produced  by  •  guttural  i  sing '  (1107,  c), 
whereby  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx 
being  widened  more  than  the  upper, 
an  effect  is  produced  similar  to  the 
fourth  degree  of  rounding  (1114,  d'), 
79 
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so  that  the  sound  (a'i)  becomes  (a'2i)  or 
very  nearly  (a'4i),  see  (1100,  d').~  At 
any  rate,  this  produces  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  effect  I  have  noticed. 
Of  course  any  such  change  would  be 
entirely  repudiated  by  the  speaker. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  words 
which  take  (ei,  E'I)  in  Belfast:  eye, 
idle,  ice,  Irish,  pipe,  pile,  pike,  pint, 
spite,  spider,  spice,  bible,  bite,  bile,  bind, 
fife,  fight,  fine,  find,  vice,  vile,  vine, 
wipe,  wife,  wise,  wile,  wire,  wind,  twice, 
swine,  white,  whine,  quiet,  tight,  tide, 
tile,  time,  sigh,  sight,  side,  silent,  sign, 
shine,  child,  chime,  high,  lie,  liar,  life, 
light,  like,  lime,  line,  oblige,  fiy,  flight, 
slight,  slide,  slice,  glide,  ripe,  right, 
wright,  write,  ride,  rice,  rhyme,  bribe, 
bright,  bridal,  brine,  fright,  Friday, 
thrive,  tripe,  trice,  stripe,  strife,  drive, 
gripe,  kite,  kind,  guide,  guile,  might, 
mice,  miser,  mild,  smite,  nigh,  night, 
knight,  knife,  nice,  snipe,  and  their 
compounds.  Of  these  oblige  had  been 
previously  given  as  « obledge,'  so  that 
probably  both  pronunciations  occur,  but 
the  present  is  the  one  considered  by  Mr. 
D .  P.  to  be ' correct.'  "  When  1  precedes 
another  vowel,"  says  Mr.  Healy,  "the  i 
only  is  heard,  as  Brian  brine,  lion  line, 
diamond  dimond,  crying  crine." 

0  short  seems  to  be  made  (oo)  or  (o') 
in  cord  coard  B  C,  (ctiard)  S,  sort  soart 
B  C,  (swart)  S. 

In  the  following  words,  where  the 
received  dialect  has  (a,  a),  we  find  (o) 
retained:  constable  constable  B  S  C, 
govern  C,  govern  B  SE,  hover  hover  B 
SE,  none  none  B  C  SE,  but  one  waun 
B  SE,  won  C,  nothing  C,  nothing  B 
SE,  oven  C,  oven  B  SE,  but  B  and  C 
shew  different  habits,  and  the  contrary 
use  of  (a,  a)  for  (o)  seems  confined  to 
B  in  body  buddy,  for  fur,  hod  hud,  nor 
nur,  or  ur. 

That  the  (w)-sound  after  (w)  should 
become  (e,  a)  is  not  strange,  but  Mr. 
Healy  will  not  allow  it  in  Cork,  wolf 
C,  wulf  B,  woman  C,  wummau  B  S, 
and  even  in  the  plural  women  C,  wumen 
BWS. 

The  squeezing  of  (o)  into  (se)  is  more 
common,  but  although  I  have  heard  of 
its  existence  in  Cork,  Mr.  Healy  allows 
an  approach  to  it  only  in  one  instance. 
bobbin  C,  babbin  B,  bots  C,  batts  B, 
chop  C,  chap  B  WS,  crop  C,  crap  B, 
and  occ.  C,  WS,  dobbin  C,  dabbin  B, 
hob  C,  hab  B  WS,  hop  C,  hap  B  WS, 
job  C,  jab  B,  knob  (\  nab  B,  lobby  C, 
labby  B,  loft  C,  laft  B  WS,  mop  C, 


map  B,  off  C,  aff  B  WS,  prop  C,  prap 

B,  Robert  C,  Rabert  B,  (Rab)  S,  shop 

C,  shap  B  WS,  slop  C,  slap  B  WS, 
soft  saft  B  WS,  sauft  sahft  C,  stop  C, 
stap  B  WS,  top  C,  tap  B  WS. 

The  further  gradation  to  (t)  appears 
in  Donegal  Dinnegal  B,  Dunnegal  C, 
does  C,  diz  B  S,  worsted  wistid  B, 
wustid  C,  but  is  not  universal.  In  B  it 
seems  fixed  for  -tion  -shin  B,  rather 
-shoon,  than  -shin  or  -shun  C.  For 
-in  as  indistinct  (-en),  see  Buchanan 
(1054).  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
this  may  be  an  old  Scottish  tendency, 
retained  in  Belfast. 

0  long,  OA,  OE,  are  generally  the 
same  as  in  the  received  dialect,  but 
board  boord  B  C,  coarse  coorse  B  S  C, 
sloat  slot  B,  are  exceptions,  though 
(slot)  is  the  common  technical  word  in 
England.  Before  I  there  is  the  usual 
old  change  into  an  (a'u)  diphthong,  now 
very  characteristic  of  Irish  :  bold  boul 
B  C,  and  bould  C,  bolt  boult  B,  C  gen., 
cold  coul  B,  could  C,  colt  coult  B,  C 
gen. ,  hold  houl  B  C,  and  hould  C,  jolt 
joult  B,  C  gen.,  mole  moul  B,  C  gen., 
old  oul  B  C,  pole  C,  poul  B,  roll  roul 
B  C,  scold  scould  B  C,  sold  sowl  B, 
sould  C,  told  toul  B  C,  and  tould  C, 
but  gold  goold  B  SS  C.  Exceptional 
changes  occur  in  osier  oisier  B,  pony 

C,  pouny  B  S,  swore  C,  sore  B,  tobacco 
tobecky   B,   tobacky  C ;    but  phoenix 
fainix  B  C  belongs  rather  to  long  e. 

00,  though    generally   remaining, 
even  in  door  door  B  C,  fioor  floor  B  C, 
(fb;?r)  S,  becomes  (a,  a)  in  many  words, 
but  the  usage  varies,  as  hood  C,  hud  B, 
look  C,  luck  B  WS,  shook  shuck  B  C 
WS,  stood  stud  B  C,  took  tuck  B  C  WS, 
wood  C,  wud  B  S,  wool  C,  wul  B ;  but 
loose  C,  louse  B  S,  which  also  is  common 
in  English  dialects. 

01,  OY.   No  examples  given  by  Mr. 

D.  P.,  but  the  usual  (a'i)  sound  in  boil, 
point,  join,  etc.,  is  I  believe  common. 

OU,  OW,  in  the  following  has  an 
(d'u)  sound,  contrary  to  received  usage: 
bowl  bowl  B  S  C,  gouge  gouge  B  C,pour 
C,  pour  B,  C  also  and  more  commonly, 
(puur)  S,  route  rout  B  S,  shoulder 
showldther  B  C,  soul  soul  B  C,  tour 
tour  B  S.  On  the  contrary,  the  received 
'Q'U)  is  (oo)  in  devour  C,  devoar  B,  and 
uu)  in  couch  cooch  B  S,  course  coorse 

S  C,  court conrt  B  S  C,  crouch  crooch 
B  S,  drought  drooth  B  S  C, pouch  pooch 
B  C,  slouch  slouch  B  S. 

This  becomes  (a,  a)  in  could  C,  cud 
B,  courier  currier  B  S  C,  mourn  murn 
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B  S  C,  should  C,  shud  B,  would  C,  wud 
B,  and  (o)  in  nourish  C,  norrish  B. 

Final  -ow  becomes  regularly  indis- 
tinct (-a)  in  B  S  C,  o&  fellow  fella,  and 
-ough  fares  the  same  in  borough  C, 
borra  B,  thorough  C,  thorra  B.  But  we 
find  the  favourite  -i  in  window  windey 
B  C,  possibly  etymologically  founded. 

U  short  is  irregular  in  puppet  C, 
pappet  B,  turpentine  torpentine  B  C, 
torpentoine  C,  supple  soople  B  S  C, 
and  where  the  received  pronunciation 
retains  the  old  (w),  has  adopted,  but 
chiefly  in  B,  the  xvn  th  century  (a,  a) 
in  ambush  C,  ambush  B  SE,  bull  C, 
bull  B  SE,  bullet  C,  bullet  B  SE, 
bulletin  C,  bulletin  B  SE,  bullion  C, 
bullion  BSE,  bullock  C,  bullock  B  SE, 
bully  C,  bully  B  SE,  bulrush  C,  bul- 
rush B  SE,  bulwark  C,  bulwark  B  SE, 
bush  C,  bush  B  SE,  bushel  C,  bushel 
B  SE,  bushy  C,  bushy  B  SE,  cushion 
cushion  B  SE  C,  full  C,  full  B  SE, 
pudding  C,  pudding  BSE,  pull  C,  pull  B 
SE,  (pa'u)  SS,  pullet  C,  pullet  B  SE, 
pulley  C,  pulley  B  SE,  pulpit  pulpit  B 
C  SE,  (pu-pat)  S,  puss  C,  puss  B  SE, 
put  C,  put  B,  (pejt)  S.  There  is  the 
usual  change  to  («',  e)  in  bury  C,  birry 

B,  just  jist  B,  and  jis  C,  (dzhe^st)  S, 
such  sich  B  C,  (se'k)  S.     For  the  pre- 
fix un-  we  find  on-  B  C,  sometimes 
68n-  C,  never  un-,  as  unwell  on  well 
B  C,  etc. 

U  diphthongal,  commonly  called  long 
M,  becomes  (»)  or  («J,  or  (a)  when  un- 
accented, as  ague  aigay  B,  aigee  C, 
O'a-ga)  S,  argue  C,  argay  B,  (<rrgz)  S 
and  C,  education  C,  eddieation  B,  im- 
pudent impident  B  C  S,  manufacture 

C,  mannafectthir  B,  value  C,  valyea  S. 
Also  we  find  the  usual  suite  shoot  B, 
and  buoy  boy  B  C. 

3.   Consonants. 

B  is  called  (v)  in  marble  marvel  B  C,  S 
occ.  B  is  omitted  in  Belfast  and  Scotch, 
but  not  in  Cork  between  m  and  syllabic 
lf  as  bramble  C,  brammil  B,  crumble 
crummil  B,  fumble  C,  fummil  B  S,  gam- 
ble  C,  gammil  B  S,  grumble  C,  grummil 
B  S,  jumble  C,  jummil  B  S,  mumble  C, 
mummil  B  S,  ramble  C,  rammil  B  S, 
rumble  rummil  B  S,  scramble  C,  scram- 
mil  B  S,  stumble  C,  stummil  B  S, 
thimble  C,  thimmel  B  S,  tumble  C, 
tummil  B  S,  and  between  m  and  er  in 
timber  C,  timmer,  and  even  in  Cork 
also  in  cucumber  cucummer  B  S  C, 
where  the  initial  cu-  for  the  natural 
xvii  th  century  historical  cow-  is  curious. 


C  functioning  as  (s)  becomes  (sh),  as 
s  often  does,  in  spancel  spenshil  B  S, 
spansil  C ;  guttapercha  guttaperka  B  0 
is  a  mere  error  of  ignorance. 

D  and  T  in  connection  with  R  re- 
ceive a  peculiar  dentality  all  over  Ire- 
land. This  dentality  is  not  noted  in 
conjunction  with  any  other  letter  but 
R,  either  immediately  following,  as  in 
dr-,  tr-,  or  separated  by  an  unaccented 
vowel,  as  -der,  -ter,  the  r  being  of  course 
trilled.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  den- 
tality of  D,  T,  by  Mr.  D.  Patterson 
in  any  other  case,  and  he  tells  me  that 
it  does  not  otherwise  occur  in  Belfast, 
but  it  is  never  omitted  in  these  cases. 
Whether  the  word  begins  with  the  D, 
T  or  not,  whether  the  D,  T  be  pre- 
ceded by  S  initially  or  by  any  long  or 
short  vowel,  or  any  consonant  in  the 
accented  syllable  or  not,  whether  the 
unaccented  -er,  -ar,  etc.,  are  followed 
by  a  vowel  or  another  consonant,  seems 
to  make  no  difference.  The  dentality 
always  occurs  in  relation  to  a  following 
R,  and  not  otherwise.  No  example  is 
given  of  dentality  being  caused  by  pre- 
ceding r— which  is  curious  in  connection 
with  the  apparent  non-dentality  of 
Sanscrit  R  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  old  Forth  and  Bargy 
dialect  seems  to  shew  an  old  dental  t, 
d,  even  under  other  circumstances,  as 
will  be  discussed  in  Chap.  XII.  In 
England,  as  has  been  pointed  out  at 
length,  t,  d  are  not  generally  dental 
(pp.  1005-6).  We  shall  find  that  dental 
(\t,  xd)  occur  frequently  in  English  dia- 
lects, but  always  and  only  in  connec- 
tion with  r,  probably  (vr),  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances  as  the 
Irish  dental.  We  shall  even  find  that 
in  England  phases  or  varieties  of  dialect 
are  distinguished  by  the  presence  and 
absence  of  this  dentality.  We  have 
nothing  in  older  English  to  lead  us  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  dental 
(xt,  xd),  and  their  distinction  from 
coronal  (t,  d).  There  is  also  no  trace 
of  it  in  Scotch.  It  commences  further 
south  in  England,  in  Cumberland, 
Westmorland,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  etc.  How  did  it 
get  into  Irish-English  ?  It  is  believed 
to  be  Celtic,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Celtic  usages,  or  the 
English  customs  of  Scotch  and  Welsh 
Celts  in  speaking  English,  to  form  any 
opinion.  Another  question  rises :  is 
the  Irish  dentality  the  same  as  the 
Indian,  French,  and  dialectal  English  ? 
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Mr.  D.  Patterson  writes  it  tth,  dth, 
and,  in  answer  to  my  request  that  he 
would  describe  the  action  of  the  tongue 
in  pronouncing  it,  wrote :  "This  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  t  and  d  is  caused  by 
pressing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against 
the  teeth  instead  of  the  gums,"  shewing 
that  his  own  (t,  d)  are  gingival  instead 
of  coronal,  and  so  far  making  his 
dentals  the  same  as  (vt,  %d).  But 
he  goes  on  to  say:  "The  explodent 
t  is  first  sounded,  but,  on  withdraw- 
ing the  tongue  from  the  teeth,  the 
sound  of  th  as  in  thus  (dh)  is  un- 
avoidably pronounced  between  the  t  and 
the  r."  That  is,  his  tthram,  dthram  = 
(xtdhvrsem,  Xddhvr8em),  which  of  course 
are  quite  possible,  although  it  would 
thus  be  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  first  word  from  the  second.  The 
Rev.  James  Graves  says :  "  The  tongue 
is  pressed  firmly  against  the  teeth  and 
retracted,  when  the  peculiar  sound 
above  described  is  pronounced,  and 
before  the  succeeding  vowel  is  vocal- 
ised." Here  the  (dh)  disappears,  and 
we  have  (vtraem,  ^dreem)  simply.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Patterson  says :  "  The  tip  and 
sides  of  the  tongue  are  jambed  tightly 
against  the  teeth  and  palate,  by  the 
muscular  action  of  the  tongue,  assisted 
by  the  lower  teeth,  which  are  brought 
against  it,  and  no  sound  issues  till  the 
tongue  is  removed,  which  is  not  done 
till  the  pressure  of  air  from  within  is 
considerable  (at  least  as  compared  with 
the  amount  of  pressure  used  in  saying 
thin  or  then).  I  think  that  this  'coarse 
and  thickened  pronunciation '  owes  its 
existence  to  the  important  part  played 
by  the  lower  teeth,  which  keep  the 
tongue  from  moving.  In  fact  the  word 
cannot  issue  till  the  tongue  is  drawn 
backwards  and  downwards  out  of  the 
gap  between  the  upper  and  lower  teeth 
which  it  had  been  closing."  It  was  to 
meet  this  case  that  I  introduced  the  bi- 
dental  (J,  ,vd)  on  (1120,  *).  If  Mr. 
W.  H.  P.  is  correct,  therefore,  the  sound 
is  (Utvr0em,  ^d^raem).  Mr.  M  urray,  who 
has  been  in  Ulster,  and  knows  the 
Westmorland  (stxr,  sdj),  says :  "I  do 
not  at  all  identify  the  tth  of  Ireland 
with  the  North  of  England  dental.  To 
my  remembrance  it  was  something  dis- 
tinct, with  more  (th)  or  aspiration  and 
more  moisture  in  it  —  a  spluttering 
effect  in  perfervid  oratory,  as  though 
the  force  of  the  explosion  were  carrying 
out  the  saliva  with  it.  The  northern 
English  has  a  much  finer  [more  delicate] 


and  more  simple-tonely  effect."  This 
would  make  the  effect  nearly  (stjhAr-, 
vdH/vr-),  the  windrush  (ib.)  and  the  jerk 
(H)  carrying  some  saliva  with  them.  Mr. 
Healy,  in  answer  to  the  question  :  "  is 
t  or  d  pronounced  dentally  before  r  ?  " 
says :  "  Always,  and  to  my  Irish  ears 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if 
they  adopted  or  re-adopted  it  in 
England  for  some  words.  There  can- 
not be  a  question  as  to  the  superior 
expressiveness  of  Tthrash  !  Murdther  ! 
heard  from  an  Irishman,  and  the  feeble 
trashf  murder,  heard  here  ! "  (dated 
N"ewcastle-on-Tyne).  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  amalgamate  Mr.  W.  H.  P.'s 
and  Mr.  M.'s  suggestions,  and  write 
(\xt[h/xraem,  xvdHAr8em).  But  merely 
English  readers  would  be  led  to  nearly 
the  right  sound,  most  probably,  by  en- 
deavouring to  say  (tthnrsem,  ddhHraem). 
The  following  examples  are  selected 
from  a  long  list,  to  shew  the  varying 
circumstances  under  which  this  dentality 
or  bi-dental  postaspiration  occurs.  All 
are  found  both  in  B  and  C,  unless  other- 
wise marked. 

Dthr — drain  dthrain,  draft  dthraft, 
dram  dthram,  drill  dthrill,  droll  dthroll, 
drop  C,  dthrap  B,  and  occ.  C,  (drap) 
WS,  drowned  dthrownded,  drunk 
dthrunk,  foundry  foundthry,  hundred 
hundthert  B,  hoondthert  C. 

-dther  —  spider  spidther,  powder 
powdther,  scoundrel  Bcovmdihrel,  blunder 
blundther,  tender  tendther  B,  tindther 
C,  thunder  thundther,  murder  murdther, 
border  bordther. 

Tthr — trade  tthrade,  tract  tthreck  B, 
tthrack  C,  treble  tthreble,  trifle  tthrifle, 
trim  tthrim,  trod  tthrod,  troop  tthroop, 
trouble  tthrouble,  trousers  tthrousers, 
*rttMtthruth,  £r«d^  tthrudge,  Zrytthry, 
paltry  paltthry,  sultry  sultthry,  sentry 
senttbry,  country  countthry,  partridge 
patthridge. 

Stthr — strange  stthrange,  straight 
stthraight,  straw  stthro  B,  stthrau  C, 
stretch  C,  stthraitch  B,  strive  stthrive, 
strip  stthrip,  stroke  stthroke,  destroy 
destthroy,  strong  stthrong,  struck 
stthruck. 

-tther  —  matter  matther,  doctor 
doctthir  B,  doctthur  C,  rafter  raftther, 
shelter  shiltther  B,  sheltther  C.  winter 
win  tther,  chapter  chap  tther,  porter 
portther,  Ulster  Ulstther,  master  mas- 
tther,  sister  sistther,  battery  batthery, 
bastard  bastthard,  Saturday  Satthirday 
B,  Satthurday  C,' 'lantern  lantthern. 

Miscellaneous  —  children    chiltther, 
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udder  eldther  B,  udher  D,  solder  sother 

B,  saudther  C,  (s0-dar)S,  consider  con- 
sither  B,  considther  C,  ladder  leather 
B  S,  ladther  C,  bladder  blether  B  S, 
bladther  C,  fodder  fother  B  S,  fodther 

C,  splendour  splendyour  B,  splendthur 
C,  nearer  C,  neardther  B.     In  some  of 
these  latter  cases  most  probably  th  B 
is  an  error  for  tth  or  dth. 

D  is  omitted — 

after  R  in  gardener  garner  B  C, 
hardly  harly  B  S  C,  lard  C,  lar  B  S; 

after  L  in  child  chile  B  C,  field  C, 
feel  B  WS,  held  C,  hell  B  WS,  mould 
moul  B  C,  scaffold  skeffil  B,  skaffil  C, 
wild  wile  B  C,  world  worl  B  C  WS ; 

after  N  in  and  an  B  S  C,  band  C, 
ban  B,  N  and  WS,  behind  C,  behine 

B,  bind  C,  bine   B,    (be*n)   S,   blind 
bline   B   C,  bound  boun  B  C,   (ban) 
S,  end  C,  en  B  WS,  find  C,  fine  B,  (feln) 
S,  friend  C,  fren  B  WS,  found  foun  B 

C,  (fan)  Strand  gran,  B  C,  N  and  WS, 
grind  C,  grine  B,  ground  C,  groun  B, 
(gran)  S,  hand  C,  ban  B  N  and  WS, 
hound  houn  B  C,  kind  C,  kine  B  S, 
land  C,  Ian  B  N  and  WS,  lend  C,  len 
B  WS,  mind  mine  B  S  C,  pound  poun 
B  S  C,  round  roun  B  C,  sand  C,  san  B 
N  and  WS,  send  C,  sen  B  WS,  sound 
soun  B  S  C,  stand  C,  stan  B  N  and  WS, 
vagabond,  veggabone  B  S,  vaggabone 
C,  wind  C,  -win  B. 

Hence  of  course  D  also  disappears 
between  N  and  L,  as  in  bundle  C,  bunnil 

B,  candle  kennel  B,  kendlc  C,  chandler 
chanler  B  C,  dandle  dannil  B,  handle  C, 
hannil  B  S,  kindle  C,  kennel  B  S  (e1) 
spindle  C,  spinnel  B  S,  windlass  winlass 
BO. 

The  participial  -ed  becomes  -it  or  -t, 
contrary  to  received  usage,  at  least  in 
crabbed  crabbit  B  S  C,  "in  the  sense  of 
'cute,  not  sour,  morose,"  C,  crooked 
crookit  B  S  C,  killed,  kilt  B  WS  C, 
naked  nakit  B  S  C,  wicked  wickit  B  C. 

The  following  are  exceptional  forms : 
soldier  soger  B  S  C,  common  dialectally 
in  England,  necessity  C,  needcessity  B  S, 
which  looks  like  an  attempt  to  make 
necessity  intelligible,  but  occurring  in 
America  (1226,  ba),  may  be  an  old  form, 
altbougb  clearly  erroneous  etymologi- 
cally,  breadth  brenth  B,  breth  C,  the 
last  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  England, 
especially  among  dressmakers. 

F  occasionally  becomes  voiced  in  B 
and  S,  but  not  in  C  apparently,  as  calf 

C,  calve  B  S,  staff  C,  stav  B,  (stev)  S. 
G  in  blackguard  bleggayard  B  seems 

to  be  merely  palatalised  before  (aa),  as  k 


usually  is  in  B.  In  drought  dthrooth 
B  C,  the  (th)  represents  the  lost  guttural, 
but  it  was  only  (t)  in  the  xvn  th  and 
xvi nth  centuries. 

K  is  not  (as  in  received  English) 
transposed  in  ask  ex  B,  (aks")  S,  ax  U,  and 
disappears  in  asked  ast  B  C,  which  must 
be  considered  a  form  of  (eekst),  and  not 
of  (a3skt).  It  seems  also  to  disappear  in 
lukewarm  C,  luewarm  B  S,  which  may 
also  be  heard  in  England. 

L  is  very  variously  treated  in  a  few 
words.  Its  replacement  by  n  in  April 
Apron  G,fiannel  flannen  B  S  C,  will  be 
paralleled  under  N.  In  corporal  C, 
corpolar  B,  we  have  almost  a  Spanish 
interchange  of  I  and  r.  In  finch  C 
flinch  B,  I  is  inserted,  and  in  Walter 
Watther  B,  Wautther  C,  omitted,  as  of 
old.  In  sluice  C,  sloosh  B,  I  causes  a  y 
sound  to  vanish,  and  in  column  colyum 
B  SE,  occ.  C,  to  be  inserted ! 

M  in  mushroom  musheroon  B  C  has 
gone  back  to  its  historical  n.  After 
L  it  appears  to  be  always  vocal :  elm 
ellim  B  S,  ellum  C,  helm  hellim  B,  & 
occ.,  helium  C,  realm  rellira  B,  S  occ., 
rellum  C,  whelm  whellim  B,  S  occ., 
whellum  C,  where,  as  usual,  »  replaces 
the  indistinct  vowel. 

N  becomes  I  in  chimney  chimley  B  Sr 
or  chimbly  Cr  damson  demsel  B, 
(d^'mhs'l)  S,  remnant  remlet  B,  and  m 
in  brine  C,  brime  S  C,  ransack  ramsack 
BC. 

NG  in  participles  and  gerunds  is 
regularly  (n)  in  B  S  C,  as  cunning 
cunnin  B  S  C,  evening  evenin  B  S  C, 
gnawing  gnawin  B  C,  herring  herrin 
B  S  C,  sitting  sittin  B  S  C;  in  blacking 
blecknin  B,  S  occ.,  blacknin  C,  there  is 
an  evident  confusion  with  blackening. 
In  kingdom  C,  keendom  B,  it  would 
appear  that  the  vowel  also  is  lengthened 
as  m  the  old  Forth  and  Bargy  dialect. 
Before  th  it  becomes  n  in  strength 
stthrenth  B  S  C.  length,  lenth  B  S  C. 
In  dangle  Cr  dang'le  B,  and  all  similar 
words,  C  like  E  has  ngg  (qg),  and  S 
like  B  has  ng  (q)  only,  as  in  ang-er, 
bung-le,fing-er,hung-erjang-le,jing-le, 
mang-le,  mong-er,  ling-er,  long-ert 
ming-le,  sing-le,  strong-er,  strang-le^ 
wrang-le,  young-er. 

P  becomes  b  in  baptism  C,  babtism 
B,  and  often  in  England,  scrape  scrab 
B,  scrap  C. 

Q,U  is  k,  as  often  in  England,  in  B 
and  C,  in  quoit,  quorum,  quote,  quotient. 

R  is  often  transposed,  from  before  to 
after,  in  afraid  afeard  B  C,  (fiird)  S, 
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bristle  C,  birse  B  S,  crib  C,  kerb  B, 
grin  C,  girn  B  C,  pretty  purty  B  C ;  and 
from  after  to  before  in  burst  brust  B, 
bust  C,  curb  C,  crub  B  S,  curd  crud 
B  S  C,  scurf,  scroof  B,  scroof  C, 
(scrsf)  S.  It  is  also  sometimes  inserted 
after  p,  th,  as  in  poker  C,  proker  B, 
potatoe  pratie  B  C,  and  also  often  pyaity, 
(ta-te)  S,  thistle  C,  thristle  B  S.  The 
prior  vocalisation  of  r  occurs  in  Febru- 
ary Fayberwary  B,  Febery  C,  pro- 
prietor properietor  S,  properietthor  C, 
propriety  properiety,  B  C,  library 
liberary  B  S  C,  sobriety  soberiety  B  C, 
umbrella  umberella  B  S  C,  none  of 
them  uncommon  in  England,  where 
also  curiosity  curossity  B  C  is  well 
known. 

S  is  evidently  mistakenly  inserted  in 
molest  mislist  B,  mulest  C,  and  omitted 
in  corpse  C,  corp  B  S,  but  in  sneeze  C, 
neeze  B  S,  the  omission,  and  in  quinsy 
squinnisy  B  the  insertion,  is  ancient. 
It  is  changed  to  (sh,  zh),  but  chiefly  in 

B,  in  blunderbuss    blundtherbush    B, 
blundtherbis  C,  fleece  C,  fleesh  B,  S 
occ.,  grease  creesh  B  S,  crees  C,  harass 

C,  harrish  B,  mince  C,  minsh  B  S,  rinse 
rensh    B,   rinsh    C,    rinzh   S,   utensil 
utenshil  B  S,  utinsil  C.     On  the  con- 
trary SHR  evidently  creates  a  difficulty, 
found  also  in  Scotch,  and  in  Salopian, 
and  sr  is  used  for  it  in  B,  not  in  C,  in 
shrubsrub,shrine, shrewd,  shrew,  shriek, 
shrink,   shrug,  shrill,   shrank,    shred, 
shrivel,  shroud,  shrunk.     Is  not  shrove 
C,  seraff  B,  a  mere  blunder  ?  Dictionary 
dicksinary  B,  dickshinary  C,  is  old,  and 
rubbish  rubbitch  B,  occ.  C,  is  known  in 
English  as  (ra-bt'dzh). 


T  becomes  d  in  protestant  proddisin 
B,  proddistin  C,  reticule  redicule  B, 
(nrdik'l}  S,  the  latter  very  common  as 
ridicule  in  England,  when  ladies'  band- 
bags  were  so  called.  T  is  omitted  in 
crept  crep  B  C,  empty  C,  empy  B  S, 
fidget  C,  fidge  B  S,  hoist  C,  hoice  B  S, 
C  occ.,  instant  C,  insan;fc  B,  joist  C,  joice 

B,  kept  kep,  B  C,  slept  slep,  B  C,  swept 
swep,  B  C,  tempt  C,  temp  B  S.     This 
would  seem  natural  if  it  had  not  been 
added  on  in  almost  the  same  cases  in 
attack  attect  B,  attact  C,  once  waunts 
B  C,  and  wons-t  C,  twice  twyste  B,  C 
occ.,  sudden  suddent  B  C. 

TH  has  its  old  form  in  throne  trone 

C,  and  becomes  d  in  farthest  C,  fardest 
B,   farthing    fardin    B,    (fae*rdtn)    S, 
fathom  C,  faddom  B  S,  and  though  doe, 
C. 

"W  is  omitted  in  athwart  athort  B  S. 

Y  appears  as  (dh)  in  yon  C,  thon  (dhon) 
B  S,  a  remarkable  form,  which  admits 
of  explanation,  first  on  the  theory  of 
assimilation  to  this  and  that,  being  used 
for  a  second  more  distant  that;  on  the 
theory  of  (dh)  replacing  (gh)  from  ags. 
geond,  or  as  a  mere  orthographical 
mistake,  y  as  often  standing  for  }>,  so 
that  yon  may  have  been  in  these  the  ags. 
]?on,  "(dhon)  things,"  being  a  con- 
struction equivalent  to  "  them  things." 
Historical  proofs  are  wanting.  Mr. 
Murray  takes  the  first  view  (Dial,  of  S. 
S.  p.  186).  It  will  be  seen  in  §  2,  No. 
12,  that  the  word  yon  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  our  dialects.  The  adverbial 
form  yonder  is  more  frequent. 

Z  is  *  in  lozenge  lossenger  B  S, 
lozenger  C. 


Although  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work, 
it  seems  advisable  to  supplement  the  above  account  by  a  notice  of 
some  other  Belfast  peculiarities  given  in  Mr.  D.  Patterson's  book, 
and  their  relation  to  Scotch. 


Past  Tense. — He  begun  to  sing,  he 
sung  well,  he  drunk  water,  he  rid 
home,  he  ta'en  it  away,  I  seen  him,  he 
done  it  himself.  Mr.  Murray  says  that 
this  is  quite  opposed  to  Scotch.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  England.  Thriv, 
driv,  striv,  riz,  are  used  for  throve, 
drove,  strove,  rose.  I  giv  it  him  an  hour 
ago,  he  come  home  this  morning,  he 
run  down  stairs.  Sut,  sput,  lot,  brung, 
are  used  for  sat,  spat,  let,  brought. 

Scotch  Words  in  Belfast — Bing  heap, 
boke  to  retch,  brash  short  and  sudden 
illness,  cleek  hook,  clype  large  piece, 
coggle  to  shake,  to  rock,  cowp  to  upset, 


to  barter  S,  dunsh  knock  against,  jolt, 
butt,  dunt  knock,  blow,  dwine  pine, 
farl  cake  of  bread,  footy  mean,  paltry, 
taking  a  mean  advantage  at  play  S, 
fozy  spongy,  hoke  make  holes,  jeuk  to 
dodge,  lappered  congealed,  clotted, 
oxtther  armpit,  prod  to  stab,  scrunty 
niggard,  scundtherio  disgust,  (ska'nar) 
S,  sheugh  a  ditch  (sakwh)  S,  skelly 
squint,  skelp  slap  v.  and  n.,  sleekit 
sly,  slocken  slake,  quench,  smudge  to 
smirk,  stoon  pang,  ache,  speel  climb, 
smush  refuse  n.  [quasi  what  is  smashed], 
stoor  dust,  slroop  pipe,  sprout,  thole 
endure,  thraw  twist,  thud  knock  or 
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thump,  warsh  insipid,  tasteless  (w^rsh)  scout  squirt  v.  and  n. — here  there  where 

S,  wheen  a  quantity.  hither  thither  whither  [almost  universal 

Unusual    words   not    Scotch. — Cur-  in  England],  a  taste,  a  lock,  a  grain,  a 

naptious  crabbed,  captious,  dotther  to  very  little. 

stagger,  floostther  wheedle,  footther  to  2.  Not  Scotch.  —  Bloodshed  blood- 
bungle,  a  bungler,  jubious  suspicious,  shot,  right  thorough,  them  those  [very 
mistrustful  [dubious  ?],jundy  to  jostle,  common  dialectally],  welt  to  flag,  a 
ramp  rank,  rancid,  supple  to  soak,  to  ha'p'orth  any  thing  at  all,  as  "  I  don't 
wet  thoroughly,  scam  to  scorch,  scringe  know  a  ha'p'orth  about  it,  he  won't  say 
to  creak,  sevendible  thorough,  sound,  a  ha'p'orth  about  it,  there  wasn't  a 
skel/Si  small  splinter.  ha'p'orth  wrong  with  him." 

English  words  in  un-English  uses. —  Scotch  phrases. —  Whose  owe  whose  is 

1.  Scotch.     Even  to  impute,  to  suppose  [see  Murray,  op.  cit.  p.  193],  the  t'other 

capable  of,  or  guilty  of,  terrible  ex-  the  other,   throughother  confused,  de- 

tremely,  exceedingly    ['terrible'  com-  ranged  [German    durch  einander],   a 

mon  in  Kent],  boast  hollow,  (bw's)  S,  sore  head  a  head  ache,  let  on  let  be 

clash  a  tell  tale  or  idle  tale,  clod  to  known,  pretend  v.,  carry  on  misbehave, 

throw,  crack  talk  gossip,  gaunt  yawn,  put  upon  ill  used,  imposed  upon ;  my, 

gutters  mire,  loss  to  lose,  pang  cram,  his,  her,  its,  lone  alone. 

VULGAR  AND  ILLITERATE  ENGLISH 

might  be  classed  among  educated  English,  if  credit  is  to  he  given 
(as  it  should  be  given)  to  the  following  extract  from  Punch  (6  Sept. 
1873,  vol.  65,  p.  99): 

Dialogue  between  Boy  Nobleman  and  Governess  at  a  Restaurant. 

Lord  Reginald.    Ain't  yer  goin'  to       Stable-Boy,  and  Dolly's  a  Laundry- 
have  some  puddin',  Miss  Richards !  It's      Maid  ! 
so  Jolly  !  Lord  Reginald.     Ah !  but  that's  the 

The  Governess.     There  again,  Regi-       way  Father  and  Mother  speak,  too — 
nald  !     '•Puddin'  ' — *  goin'  '  —  'Ain't      and  Father's  a  Duke,  and  Mother's  a 
yer '  /  /  /    That's  the  way  Jim  Bates       Duchess  !  !    So  there  ! 
and  Dolly  Maple  speak — and  Jim's  a 

But  there  is  more  in  it  than  this.  The  so-called  vulgarities  of 
our  Southern  pronunciation  are  more  frequently  remnants  of  the 
polite  usages  of  the  last  two  centuries,  which  have  descended,  like 
cast-off  clothes,  to  lower  regions.  Were  there  time  and  space,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  compare  them  in  this  light.  But  the*  American  and 
Irish  usages  just  collected  are  sufficient  for  shewing  the  present 
state  of  these  mummified  forms,  and  we  pass  therefore  at  once  to  the 
more  pressing  investigation  of  the  varieties  of  natural  speech,  as  the 
only  glimpse  that  we  can  get  into  the  seething  condition  of  the  old 
pre-Chaucerian  period,  wherein  our  present  language  was  concocted. 
Manuscripts  transcribed  by  copyists  who  infused  their  own  local 
habits  into  the  orthography,  and  sometimes  into  the  grammar,  of 
their  originals,  afford  at  best  but  perplexing  materials.  We  cannot 
hope  to  understand  the  ancient  conditions  but  by  examining  their 
modern  realisation. 

§  2.  Natural  English  Pronunciation. 

No.  1.  NATURAL  PRONUNCIATION. 

By  "natural,"  as  distinguished  from  "educated,"  English  pro- 
nunciation, is  meant  a  pronunciation  which  has  been  handed  down 
historically,  or  has  changed  organically,  without  the  interference  of 
orthoepists,  classical  theorists,  literary  fancies,  fashionable  heresies, 
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and  so  forth,  in  short  "  untamed"  English  everywhere,  from  the 
lowest  vulgarity,  which,  as  just  stated,  is  often  merely  a  cast-skin 
of  fashion,  to  the  mere  provinciality,  which  is  a  genuine  tradition  of 
our  infant  language.  An  exhaustive  or  even  an  approximatively 
complete  investigation  of  this  subject  is  far  too  extensive  to  be  taken 
up  in  this  place.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  gradually  carried  out  in  detail 
by  the  English  Dialect  Society,  for  it  is  full  of  interest  for  the  history 
of  our  language. 

In  the  present  section,  which  is  all  that  I  can  devote  to  an  in- ' 
vestigation  which  must  extend  over  many  years  and  many  volumes 
to  be  at  all  adequately  conducted,  and  which  has  been  never 
generally  treated  by  preceding  writers,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
state  general  views  succinctly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  present  some 
work  done  at  my  request,  and  with  my  own  steady  co-operation,  in 
several  characteristic  departments,  confining  myself  strictly  to  pro- 
nunciation, which  is  the  phase  of  dialect  to  which  most  inadequate 
attention  has  been  hitherto  paid.  For  brevity  and  convenience  I 
dismiss  all  consideration  of  merely  illiterate  speech,  beyond  the  short 
notice  that  I  have  appended  to  the  last  section.  It  requires,  and  as 
an  important  constituent  of  our  language  deserves,  a  very  careful 
study  ;  but  time,  space,  and  materials  are  alike  wanting. 

To  myself  individually  the  present  section  of  my  work  appears 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  a  high  degree.  Instead  of  being,  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  the  result  of  mature 
study  and  Ion 3-  research,  it  is  a  mere  hasty  surface  tillage  of  patches 
in  a  district  not  even  surveyed,  scarcely  overlooked  from  some 
neighbouring  height.  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  present  it  at 
all,  had  I  not  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  complete  at  least  the 
conception  of  the  investigations  promised  on  my  title-page,  and  to 
furnish  the  best  which  circumstances  allowed  me  to  scrape  together. 
While  I  have  been  laying  friends,  and  voluntary  but  hitherto  unknown 
assistants  under  contribution,  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  writing 
the  sounds  of  dialects  is  altogether  new  has  been  gradually  forced 
upon  me,  by  hours  and  hours  of  wasted  labour.  From  Orrmin  and 
Dan  Michel  to  Dr.  Gill  was  a  barren  period.  From  Dr.  Gill  till  Mr. 
Laing's  transcription  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter  (1182,  d')  was  another. 
But  with  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  Visible  Speech  Specimens  an  entirely 
new  epoch  was  initiated.  Mr.  Murray's  Scotch  Dialects  have 
worthily  opened  the  real  campaign.  In  this  section  I  indicate, 
rather  than  exhibit,  what  is  meant  by  comparative  dialectal  phonology, 
and  I  only  hope  that  the  results  may  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  subject,  not  merely  to  the  history  of  the 
English  language  in  particular,  but  to  comparative  philology  in 
general.  In  our  studies  of  language,  we  have  too  much  neglected 
the  constitution  of  its  medium — sound.  If  language  is  but  insonated 
thought,  yet  it  is  insonated,  and  the  nature  of  this  body  must  be 
far  more  accurately  studied  than  hitherto,  if  we  would  understand 
the  indications  of  its  soul. 
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No.  2.    PHONETIC  DIALECTS. 

A  dialect  considered  phonetically  is  not  a  series  of  mispronuncia- 
tions, as  the  supercilious  pseud-orthoepist  is  too  apt  to  believe.  It  is 
a  system  of  pronunciation.  "We  must  distinguish  between  a  gram- 
matical and  a  phonetic  phase  of  language.  They  are  not  necessarily 
co-extensive.  Within  the  same  grammatical  region  exist  various 
phonetic  regions.  But  still  there  is  something  of  the  same  character 
pervading  both.  Varied  as  are  the  phases  of  South  Eastern  pro- 
nunciation, they  have  all  a  different  character  from  either  the 
Northern  or  the  "Western.  Our  older  English  is  all  dialectal.  First 
Mr.  Garnett1  and  afterwards  Dr.  Morris  have  done  much  to  compare 
them  with  one  another  grammatically,  and,  so  far  as  mere  letters 
allow,  phonetically.2  In  the  present  work  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  determine  approximative^  the  value  of  those  letters.  The 
determination  can  be  at  most  approximative,  for  the  writing  even 
by  careful  writers,  as  Dan  Michel  and  Orrmin,  could  have  only  been 
in  itself  approximative.  The  writers  had  no  means  at  command  to 
express,  or  training  to  appreciate,  a  variety  of  pronunciation  even 
remotely  approaching  to  that  at  the  command  of  those  who  use 
palaeotype,  and  that  is  not  itself  sufficient  perhaps  to  indicate  the 
various  shades  of  really  unbridled  natural  pronunciation.  Suppose 
we  limited  ourselves  to  the  vowels  (ii  i,  ee  e,  aa  a,  oo  o,  uu  u,  yy  y), 
and  the  diphthongs  to  be  made  from  them,  and  attempted  to  write 
received  English  from  dictation,  such  as  the  passages  given  on 
pp.  1206-7,  what  would  be  the  result?  I  will  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  program  for  my  own  pronunciation  there  given.  The  result 
would  I  think  be  something  like  this.  The  lines  are  arranged  as 
on  p.  1206,  col.  1,  to  facilitate  comparison. 

Dhe  rittn  en  printed  difikelt  ev  problemz,  en 

reprizenteeshen  e  dhe  saunz  ez  konsikwentli  skeasli 

ev  laqgwedzh  bi  miinz  ev  ewe  bin  nappili  solvd.     Let 

karektez,  whitsh  er  dhis  tiitsh  es  dhet  dhi 

insefishent  booth  in  kaind  invenshen  ev  raitiq,  dhe 

en  nomber,  en  whitsh  greetest  en  moost 

mos  dheafoa  bi  kembaind  oa  impoatent  invenshen 

modifaid  if  wi  wed  giv  e  whitsh  dhe  niumen  maind 

graf  ikel  simbelizeeshen  e  ez  ewe  meed,  en  whitsh, 

dhe  fonettik  ellements  widh  az  it  indiid  oalmoost 

oonli  som  digrii  ev  eksiidz  its  streqth, 

egzaknes  en  kenviiniens,  nez  bin  ofn  en 

nez  biin  frem  oal  taim,  fe  not  ondzhosli  etribbiuted 

neeshenz  ez  wel  ez  te  dhe  godz  ;  laik  dhi 

individdiuelz,  oagenizm  ev  e  steet  et  wons 

liqgwistikel  stiudents  simpl  en  kompleks,  iz  not 

not  eksepted,  won  dhe  weak  ev  individdiuelz, 

e  dhe  moos  neseseri  bot  ev  sentiurez,  penaps 

en  won  e  dhe  moos  ev  thauzenz  ev  jiaz. 

On  comparing  this  with  the  original  on  p.  1206,  it  will  be  seen 
For  Footnotes  1  and  2  see  next  page. 
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that  the  absence  of  a  mark  for  (a),  which  no  European  language 
has  yet  accommodated  with  a  fixed  sign,  has  occasioned  much 
trouble.  In  unaccented  syllables  (e)  naturally  presented  itself,  and 
in  accented  (o).  The  vocal  r  had  of  course  to  be  omitted,  but  the 
diphthongs  (ea,  ia)  replace  (aa  ee',  it1)  in  accented  syllables.  The 
(AA)  would  be  felt  as  something  like  (o)  and  as  something  like  (a), 
so  that  (oa)  would  readily  suggest  itself.  The  distinction  between 
long  and  short  vowels  is,  properly  speaking,  an  innovation,  and  it 
has  given  great  power  to  the  transcription.  But  the  duplication  of 
simple  consonants  after  accented  short  vowels  is  almost  inevitable. 
The  net  result,  although  really  a  burlesque  on  modern  received  pro- 
nunciation, would,  if  pronounced  as  written  (with  at  most  the  usual 
German  indistinctness  or  French  obscuration  of  unemphatic  e),  be 
perfectly  comprehensible,  and  would  be  only  thought  a  little  broad 
here  and  a  little  thin  there,  and  rather  peculiar  in  places,  so  that 
we  might  put  it  down  to  a  foreigner  who  could  pronounce  English 
remarkably  well — for  a  foreigner.  I  think  that  I  have  come  much 
nearer  than  this  to  the  pronunciation  of  Shakspere  and  his  followers, 
and  that  I  have  even  given  a  better  representation  of  Chaucer's. 
But  as  to  the  various  dialectal  pronunciations,  as  determined  by  the 
present  written  specimens,  I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  came  as  near, 
not  only  in  the  xiv  th  and  xvii  th  centuries,  but  to-day  in  the  xix  th, 
when  reading  English  dialects  written  by  contemporaries.  What 
kind  of  an  alphabet  we  now  require  for  the  representation  of  Eng- 
lish dialects,  I  have  two  or  three  times  attempted  to  shew  (1174,  d}. 
The  experience  gathered  by  actual  use  has  led  me  to  modify  and 
improve  those  attempts,  and  to  select  from  the  whole  list  of  phonetic 
elements  those  which  appear  necessary  for  the  special  purpose 
of  writing  English  dialects  (see  Ko.  5  below).  And  I  shall  later 
on  select  three  verses  from  the  various  dialectal  versions  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon  executed  for  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and 
give  them  in  their  various  original  orthographies,  contrasted  with 
this  Glossic  system,  so  far  at  least  as  I  am  able  to  interpret  the 
original.  But  otherwise  I  shall  continue  to  use  the  palaeotypic 
method  of  writing,  in  order  not  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  various 
systems  of  spelling. 

Properly  speaking,  then,  it  would  be  necessary  to  group  phonetic 
dialects  according  to  the  pronunciations  of  what  are  deemed  the 
same  words,  or,  more  accurately,  according  to  the  phonetic  dialectal 
forms  which  may  be  traced  to  a  common  ancestor.  At  present  we 
have  no  means  of  doing  so.  It  is  as  yet  extremely  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  sounds  used  in  our  dialects,  because  those  who  possess 
the  practical  knowledge  find  themselves  unable  to  communicate  it 

1  The  Philological  Essays  of  the  late  like  Dogberry's  reading  and  writing,  to 

Rev.   .Richard  Garnett,  of  the  British  come  by  nature  (MA  3,  3,  7). 

Museum,  edited  by  his  son,  1859,  large  2  See  supra  pp.  408-411,  and  es- 

8vo.  pp.  342.     See  especially  the  essay  pecially  footnote  3  to  p.  409.     See  also 

on  English  Dialects,  pp.  41-77,  and  on  Chap.  VII.  pp.  62-73,  of  Dr.  Morris's 

the    Languages  and   Dialects  of   the  Historical    Outlines  of  English  Acci- 

British  Isles,  pp.  147-195,  in  which,  dence  (2nd  ed.   1872,  small  8vo.  pp. 

however,  phonetics  are  as  usual  assumed,  378). 
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on  paper  with  the  accuracy  required  for  the  present  purpose.  In 
fact  most  of  them  have  to  learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  alphabetic 
writing.  "We  have  to  class  the  dialects  partly  phonetically  and 
partly  grammatically ;  then,  having  got  these  classes,  to  make  out 
as  extensive  a  vocabulary  of  each  as  possible,  and  ascertain  the 
sound  of  each  word  separately  and  in  connection,  as  well  as  its 
descent.  This  is  clearly  a  gigantic  task,  and  must  therefore  be 
postponed.  The  admirable  comparison  of  Scotch  and  English 
sounds  in  Mr.  Murray's  work  (p.  144)  suggested  to  me,  however, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  select  some  thousand  words  which  were 
tolerably  likely  to  be  common  to  most  dialects,  and,  being  received 
words,  had  a  received  orthography  by  which  they  might  be  identi- 
fied, and  then  to  obtain  the  dialectal  pronunciation  of  these  words. 
The  kindness  of  some  friends  has  allowed  me  to  do  so  to  a  moderate 
extent,  and  far  enough  at  least  to  shew  the  meaning  of  the  process. 
I  have  grouped  these  according  to  received  spellings,  so  that  the 
dialectal  de-formations  (in  a  geometrical,  not  anatomical  sense)  may 
be  to  some  extent  compared.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  more 
than  give  a  sample  of  the  work  wanted  to  be  done  before  we  can 
properly  grasp  the  notion  of  phonetic  dialects.  I  have  eked  out 
this  attempt  with  comparative  indices  which  at  any  rate  will  shew 
how  little  the  present  haphazard  or  '  picturesque '  writing  of  dia- 
lects effects  in  this  direction. 

But  to  condense  the  view  of  dialects  still  further,  I  bethought  me 
of  procuring  comparative  translations  of  a  single  short  specimen 
containing  many  words  very  characteristically  pronounced,  and 
also  many  grammatical  phrases  which  have  distinct  idiomatic 
equivalents.1  Although  I  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  complete 
series  of  trustworthy  versions  of  this  specimen,  and  although  pos- 
sibly something  very  much  better  could  be  suggested  by  the  ex- 
perience thus  gained,  probably  enough  has  been  done  to  shew  how 
much  the  comparative  study  of  our  dialects  would  be  advanced  by 
the  simple  process  of  getting  one  well  selected  set  of  phrases,  instead 
of  merely  isolated  words,  or  distinct  and  unconnected  tales,  printed 
in  a  careful  phonetic  version  for  every  available  phase  of  dialect.  In 
glancing  from  page  to  page  of  these  versions  I  seem  to  gather  a 
new  conception  of  the  nature  of  our  English  language  in  form  and 
construction,  and  to  recognize  the  thoroughly  artificial  character 
of  the  modern  literary  language.  We  know  nothing  of  the  actual 
relations  of  the  thoughts  of  a  people,  constituting  their  real  logic 
and  grammar,  until  we  know  how  the  illiterate  express  themselves. 
Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  for  those  possessing  the  higher  instru- 
ment to  descend  to  this  lower  one,  and  for  the  advance  of  our  people, 
dialects  must  be  extinguished — as  Carthage  for  the  advance  of 

1  In  putting  this  together  I  had  the  will  be  seen  hereafter,  though  far  less 

valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Murray,  who  than  I  had  hoped.     Assistants   thus 

made  many  excellent  suggestions  and  attracted  have,  however,  often  brought 

additions,  and  the  Athenceum  and  Notes  others  to  the  work,  so  that  on  the 

and  Queries  were  good  enough  to  draw  whole  my    volunteer  staff   has   been 

attention  to  it  in  October,  1873.     This  practically  large,  and  its  zeal  has  been 

has  not  been  without  some  effect,  as  exemplary. 
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Borne.  But  for  the  advance  of  knowledge  among  the  literate,  let 
the  dialects  he  at  least  first  studied.  We  all  know  the  value  of 
fossils.  The  phonologic  study  is  of  course  only  the  first  round  of 
the  ladder,  but  it  must  he  placed  in  position,  and  the  sooner  the 
hotter,  because  its  material  is  the  most  difficult  to  recover.  One 
very  important,  historically  the  most  important  of  our  English 
dialects  (that  of  Forth  and  Bargy),  has  died  out  of  the  world  of 
speech-sounds  within  the  last  fifty  years  !  I  have  long  entertained 
the  opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  our  living  dialects  is  the  only 
foundation  for  a  solid  discrimination  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  varieties  of 
speech.  The  actual  existence  of  an  English  Dialect  Society  under 
the  able  inspiration  of  the  Bev.  W.  "W.  Skeat  will,  I  hope,  do  much 
to  lift  the  veil  which  at  present  hangs  over  them,  and  to  shew  the 
new  value  which  they  will  acquire  by  a  comparative  study. 

No.  3.    ARRANGEMENT  OF  THIS  SECTION. 

The  present  section  will  consist  of  numerous  "  numbers,"  each  of 
them  very  distinct.  After  giving,  in  No.  4,  Dr.  Gill's  account  of 
English  Dialects,  I  shall  consider  the  Dialectal  Alphabet  in  No.  5, 
first  as  to  the  actual  sounds  used,  and  secondly  as  to  their  "glossic" 
representation  for  practical  use.  Then  I  shall  consider  the  Dialectal 
Vowel  Belations  in  No.  6,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  Consonants 
in  No.  7.  These  numbers  contain  the  principal  philological  con- 
siderations in  this  section.  I  regret  that  having  been  obliged  to 
compose  them  before  I  could  complete  my  collections,  they  are 
wanting  in  many  points  of  detail ;  but  they  will  I  hope  serve  to  give 
some  general  views  on  the  very  difficult  subject  of  comparative 
dialectal  phonology,  which  future  observers  may  complete  and 
rectify,  and  thus  furnish  the  required  thread  for  future  crystallisa- 
tions. Next,  in  No.  8,  will  be  added  an  abstract  of  the  Bavarian 
dialectal  changes  of  vowels  and  consonants,  which  offer  an  impor- 
tant analogy  to  the  English,  and  have  been  admirably  investigated 
by  Schmeller.  After  this,  through  the  kindness  of  Prince  Louis 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  I  am  able  in  No.  9  to  present  his  classification  of 
the  English  dialects,  supplemented  by  Mr.  Murray's  classification 
of  Lowland  Scotch.  To  illustrate  the  Prince's  work,  and  the  ortho- 
graphical systems  or  non-systems  of  dialectal  writing  hitherto 
employed,  I  shall  in  No.  10  extract  the  most  noteworthy  words,  in 
the  original  orthography,  from  the  versions  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
into  various  English  dialects,  which  were  made  for  him  some  years 
ago.  These  I  do  not  attempt  to  transliterate  into  palaeotype,  as  I 
feel  so  much  doubt  on  many  points  of  pronunciation,  while  the 
general  intention  will  be  clear  to  any  reader  without  interpretation. 
The  Glossic  rendering  of  three  verses  by  way  of  example  is  given 
with  much  hesitation. 

The  following  No.  1 1  presents  a  series  of  attempts  to  give  some- 
thing like  an  accurate  rendering  of  dialectal  pronunciation  in  the 
shape  of  the  classified  lists  of  words  and  examples  already  referred 
to,  in  which  the  sounds  are  given  in  palaeotype.  Taking  Mr. 
Murray's  admirable  list  of  Scotch  words  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  it 
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will  be  given  first  entire,  without  his  historical  spelling,  with  each 
word  rendered  into  palaeotype.  This  was  really  the  first  trustworthy 
representation  of  Scotch  sounds  that  had  been  given.  Mr.  Murray 
himself  will  kindly  revise  the  proof-sheets  of  this  re-edition.  The 
various  other  lists  and  examples  have  been  furnished  by  many  kind 
contributors,  whose  names  and  qualifications  will  be  duly  chronicled 
as  each  dialect  comes  under  notice. 

In  No.  12  I  shall  place  in  juxtaposition  the  best  renderings  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  comparative  specimen  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  reader  will  thus  be  able  to  glance  readily  from  one 
to  another  on  consecutive  pages,  unincumbered  by  long  explanations, 
as  all  such  matter  will  have  been  given  previously  on  a  page  duly 
cited,  and  hence  immediately  recoverable. 

In  all  arrangements  of  dialectal  varieties  and  specimens,  the 
order  of  the  classification  given  in  No.  9  will  be  followed  as  much 
as  possible,  and  its  numbers  will  be  invariably  cited,  so  that  one 
part  will  constantly  illustrate  the  other. 

In  No.  13  I  hope  to  give  a  comparative  vocabulary  of  at  least  the 
principal  words  adduced  in  Nos.  1 1  and  1 2,  arranged  alphabetically 
for  the  words,  and  in  order  of  classification  for  their  sounds,  so  that 
their  forms  may  be  readily  studied  as  they  vary  from  one  phase  of 
pronunciation  to  another. 

The  general  bearing  of  this  investigation  on  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation will  be  considered  at  No.  6,  v.,  and  maybe  reverted  to  in 
Chap.  XII. 

No.  4.  DR.  ALEXANDER  GILL'S  ACCOUNT  OF  ENGLISH  DIALECTS. 

The  earliest  phonetic  account  of  English  dialects  is  the  short 
sketch  by  Dr.  Gill,  which,  from  its  importance,  I  give  at  full  length. 
Written  250  years  ago,  it  is  valuable  as  showing  the  comparative 
tenacity  with  which  our  dialects  have  held  their  own,  as  against  the 
received  pronunciation,  which,  under  the  influence  of  literature  and 
fashion,  has  been  and  is  still  continually  altering.  And  it  is  still  more 
valuable  as  being  the  only  real  piece  of  phonetic  writing  of  dialects 
between  the  early  attempts  of  Urrmin  and  Dan  Michel  and  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  old  scribes  indeed  wrote  dialectally,  but  after  a 
prescribed  system  of  orthography,  which  recalls  to  me  the  modern 
Lancastrian  spelling,  an  orthography  so  stereotyped  that  persons 
may  write  what  looks  like  Lancastrian,  but  is  merely  disguised 
literary  English,  and  may  at  the  same  time  be  quite  unable  to 
write  Lancastrian  pronunciation. 

The  following  extract  forms  the  whole  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Dr. 
Gill's  Logonomia,  pp.  16-19.  The  palaeotype  is  a  transliteration 
as  usual. 

Dialecti:    vbi  etiam  de  diphthongis   improprijs. 

Dialecti  praecipuae  sunt  sex:  Communis,  Borealium,  Amtralium, 
Orientalium,  Occidental! urn,  Poetica.  Omnia  earuni  idiomata  nee 
noui,  nee  audiui ;  quae  tamen  memini,  vt  potero  dicam. 

(Ai),  pro  (ai),  Borealium  est:  vt  in  (fai  er),  pro  (forer)  ignis:  Et 
(au)  pro  (ou),  vt  (gaun),  aut  etiam  (geaun),  pro  (goun)  toga :  et  pro 
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(uu),  vt  pro  (wuund)  WOUND  vulnus,  (waund).  Illis  etiam  frequens 
est  (ea)  pro  (e),  vt  (meat)  pro  (meet)  cibus ;  et  pro  (o),  vt  (beadh) 
pro  (both)  ambo.  Apud  meos  etiam  Lincolnienses  audies  (toaz)  et 
(noaz)  pro  (tooz)  digiti  pedum,  et  (HOOZ)  HOSE  caligse.1  Efferunt  et 
(kest),  aut  etiam  (kusn),  pro  (kast)  iactus,  a,  um;  (ful-a)  pro 
(fol'oou);2  (klooth)  pro  (kloth)  pannus;  et  contra  (spok-n),  pro 
(spook'n)  dictus:  (duun)  pro  (dun)  factus:  et  (tuum),  pro  (taim) 
tempus :  (raitsh)  pro  (n'tsh)  dives :  (dhoor)  pro  (dheer)  illic :  (briiks), 
pro  (brftsh'ez)  braccaa  :  (seln)  pro  (self) :  (nez),  pro  (Hath) :  (aus) 
pro  (aal-soo) ;  (sud)  pro  (shuuld) :  (ail,  aist),  aut 3  etiam  (ail,  aist), 
pro  (ai  wil),  futuri  signo :  vt  et  in  reliquis  personis  (dhoul),  aut 
(dhoust) ;  pro  (dhou  wilt,  dhou  shalt),  et  sic  in  reliquis :  (mil),  aut 
(mist) ;  (will,  joul)  aut  (joust) ;  (dheil,  dheist),  aut  (dhei  sal).  In 
(ai),  abjiciunt  (i),  vt  pro  (pai)  soluo  (paa) ;  pro  (sai)  dico  (saa) ;  et 
pro  (said,  sed).  Pro  (u)  et  (uu),  substituunt  (yy) :  vt,  pro  (gud 
kuuk,  gyyd  kyyk),  bonus  coquus.  Yoces  etiam  nonnullus  pro  vsitatis 
fingunt :  ut  (strunt)  et  (runt),  pro  (rump)  cauda :  (sark)  pro  (shirt) 
camisia;  pro  (go)  ito,  (gaq),  et  inde  (gaq'grel)  mendicus;  pro 
(went,  Jed)  aut  (jood)  ibam,  ab  antiquis  etiamnum  retinent.4 

Australes  vsurpant  (uu)  pro  (ii),  ut  (mm),  pro  (mi)  ille :  (v), 
pro  (f);  vt,  (vil),  pro  (fil)  impleo  :  (tu  vetsh)  pro  (fetsh)  affero;  et 
contra  (f)  pro  (v),  vt  (fm'eger)  pro  (vm'eger)  acetum;  (fVk-ar)  pro 
(vik'ar)  vicarius.  Habent  et  (o)  pro  (a),  vt  (roqk)  pro  (raqk) 
rancidus,  aut  luxurians,  adiect;  substantivum  etiam  significat  ordines 
in  acie,  aut  alios.  Pro  (s),  substituunt  (z),  vt  (z«q)  pro  (siq)  cano ; 
et  (t'tsh),  pro  (ai)  ego :  (tsham),  pro  (ei  am)  sum :  (tshtl),  pro  (ai 
w*l)  volo :  (tshi  voor  ji),  pro  (ai  war-ant  JQU),  certum  do.5  in 
(ai)  etiam  post  diphthongi  dialysin,  (a),  odiose  producunt :  vt,  (to 
paai)  solvo,  (dhaai)  illi. 

Orientates  contra  pleraque  attenuant ;  dicunt  enim  (fir)  pro  (farer) 
ignis:  (k«v  er),  pro  (kuver)  tegmen:  (ea)  pro  (a),  vt,  (to  deans), 

1  It  is  only  this  sentence  which  ap-  10,  Wiltshire,  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte 
plies  to  Lincolnshire.     The  other  parts  remarks :  "In  a  very  scarce  pamphlet 
refer  to  the  northern  area  generally,  and  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
the  words  are  apparently  quite  isolated,  to  find,  the  use  of  ch  instead  of  /  is 
not  even  belonging  to  any  particular  to  be   remarked  when  Wiltshire  men 
locality.     It  was  enough  for  Dr.  Gill  are  speaking ;  as,  for  instance,  chave  a 
that  they  came  from  the  north  of  his  million  for  her ;  chad  not  thought,  etc. 
own  county  of  Lincoln.  This  form  is  not  to  be  found  at  present 

2  In  the  original  (fol-oon),  but  the  n  in  the  Wiltshire  dialect,  although  it  is 
is  probably  a  misprint  for  u ;  unfortun-  still  in  existence  in  some  parts  of  Somer- 
ately  Gill  has  forgotten  to  add  the  set  and  of  Devon,  and  was  at  one  time 
meaning.  current  in  Wiltshire.     The  title  of  the 

3  Misprinted  eut.  very  rare  and  curious  little  work  above 

4  See  a  specimen  of  connected  Nor-  mentioned  is  as  follows  : — '  The  |  King) 
them  pronunciation  as  given  by  Gill  and    Qveenes  |  Entertainement    at  | 
(854,  d).  Richmond.   |  After  |  their  Departure  j 

5  See  the  quotation  from  Shakspere  from  Oxford :  In  a  Masque,  |  presented 
(293,  c),  which  is  written  in  the  usual  by  the  most  Illustrious)  Prince,  [  Prince] 
half  phonetic  style  still   prevalent  in  Charles  |   Sept.   12    1636.  |  Naturam 
dialectal  specimens.     In   an  introduc-  imitare  licet  facile  nonnullis,  \  videatur 
tory  note  to  Mr.Kite's  Wiltshire  Version  hand  est.  \  Oxford.  \  Printed  by  Leonard 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  referred  to  in  No.  Lichfield,  |  M.DC.XXXVI."    At  page  5  of 
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pro  (dans)  saltare :  (v),  pro  (f ),  vt  (vel'oou),  pro  (fel-oou)  socius : 
(z),  pro  (s),  vt  (zai),  pro  (sai),  dicito.1 

At  inter  omnes  dialectos,  nulla  cum  Occidental!  aequam  sapit, 
barbariem;  et  maxime  si  rusticos  audias  in  agro  Somersettemi : 
dubitare  enim  quis  facile  possit  vtrum  Anglice  loquantur  an  pere- 
grinum  aliquod  idioma.  Qusedam,  enim  antiquata  etiamnum 
retinent ;  vt  (saks)  pro  cultro,  (nem)  aut  (nim)  accipe ;  quaadam,2 
sua  pro  Anglicis  vocabulis  intrudunt,  vt  (laks)  pro  parte ;  (toit)  pro 
sedili ;  et  alia.  Sed  et  legitima  corrumpnnt,  quaBdam  vsu,  quaedam 
pronunciatu,  vt  (wiiz  wai)  pro  freno ;  (wiitpot)  pro  farcimine : 
(Ha  vaq)  hue  projice,  aut  etiam  arripe  proiectum;  item  (mi  vaqd  tu 
mi  at  dhe  vant).  i.  in  baptisterio  pro  me  suscepit :  (zii  am)  i.  sede ; 
(zadraukh)  pro  (asar  dherof)  gusta;  (si3  iz  goon  aWsht')  pro 
(a  fifslrtq)  abijt  piscatum.  Sic  etiam  protollunt  (throHin)  pro 
(thirtin)  13.  (narger),  pro  (naroouer)  angustior:  (zorg'er),  pro 
(moor  soroouful)  tristior.  Pra3ponunt  etiam  (i),  participiis  pra3teritis 
a  consonanti  incipientibus ;  vt  (ifroor)  aut  (ivroor),  pro  (frooz'n) 
gelu  concretus;  (nav  ri  iduir),  pro  (dun);  perfecisti?  Hoc  etiam 
peculiare  habent,  vt  nomina  anomala  utriusque  numeri  in  (z),  per 
numerum  vtrumque  varient :  vt  (HOOZ)  HOSE  sing :  et  plur  :  caliga 
vel  caligaB ;  apud  illos  singulariter  manet  (HOOZ)  et  pluraliter  fit 
(nooz'n) :  sic  (peez)4  communiter  pisum  vel  pisa,  cum  illis  fit 
pluraliter  (peez'n)  pisa. 

Communis  dialectus  aliquando  est  ambiguus.  Audies  enim  (inuf') 
et  (inuklr)  INOUGH,  satis :  (dhai)  aut  (dhei)  THEY  illi ;  (tu  fliit),  aut 
(tu  floot)  FLOATE  aqua3  innatare ;  (HAAl'berd,  nal'berd)  aut  (nool'berd) 
bipennis,  sic  (toil,  tuuil ;  soil,  suuil ;  baild,  b«ld,  byyld),  vt  ante  dictum. 

Dialecti  poetis  solis  ex  scriptoribus  concessae;5  quibus  tamen, 
excepta  communi,  abstinent ;  nisi  quod  rythmi,  aut  iucunditatis 
causa  saBpiuscule  vtuntur  Boreali ;  quia  suavissima,  quia  anti- 
quissima,  quia  purissima,  vtpote  qua3  maiorum  nostrorum  sermoni 
proxima.  Sed  quia  dialectum  suam  Metaplasmi  sola  licentia 
defendunt,  de  ea  satis  dicetur  vbi  ad  prosodiam  peruenerimus.6 

this  small  quarto  volume  of  31  pages,  of  England  so  late  as  1621  is  important, 

I  find :  '  and  because  most  of  the  Inter-  if  it  can  be  relied  on. 

locutors    were     Wiltshire    men,    that  2  Misprinted  quadam  three  times, 

country  dialect  was  chosen,  etc.'  "     In  3  Misprinted  '  hj '  =  (nai),  for  '  hi '  = 

the  introduction  to  Dr.  Spencer  Baynes's  (m).    No  (a'i,  ei)  sound  of  he  is  known 

Somersetshire  Version,  the  Prince  says :  in  the  "West. 

"In  the  Western  parts  of  Somerset-  *  (Fez)   in  the  original  must  be  a 

shire,  according  to  Mr.  Jennings,  Ise  misprint. 

is  very  generally  used  for  /;  and  in  the  5  In  his  preface  he  says :  Quin  etiam 
southern  parts  of  the  county  ~Utchy,  vbi  dialectus  variat,  facile  patior  vt 
Iche,  Ch  for  /  are  still  employed.  Ise  ipsa  scriptura  sibi  mini  me  constet :  vt, 
is  also  to  be  heard  in  some  parts  of  (fardh-er,  furdb/er),  aut  (furd-er)  ; 
Devonshire,  particularly  in  those  adjoin-  (murdher)  aut  (murdher),  (tu  flai)  aut 
ing  West- Somersetshire.'1  (tu  fli),  (tu  fliit)  aut  (tu  floot),  &c. 
1  The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  is  Dialectis  autem  (exc^pta  Communi) 
the  passage  about  the  Mopsae,  already  in  oratione  soluta  nullu*  est  locus; 
given  at  length  (90,  d.  91,  a).  The  (v,  nisi  vbi  materise  necessitas  postulat: 
z)  for  (f,  s).  so  common  in  Dan  Michel,  Poetis  metaplasmus  omnis  modeste  con- 
have  quite  disappeared  from  Kent,  and  ceditur." 

all  the  East.      But    a    recognition  of  6  The  passage  referred  to  is  quoted 

their  existence  somewhere  in  the  East  at  full,  supra  p.  936,  No.  7. 
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Et  quod  hie  de  dialectis  loquor,  ad  rusticos  tantum  pertinere 
velim  intelligas  :  nam  mitioribus  ingenijs,  &  cultius  enutritis,  unus 
est  ubique  sermo  &  sono,  &  significatu.  De  venenato  illo  &  puti- 
dissimo  ulcere  nostrae  reipub.  pudet  dicere.  Habet  enim  &  faex 
ilia  spurcissima  erronum  mendicantium  non  propriam  tantum  dia- 
lectum  ;  sed  &  cantum l  sive  loquelam,  quam  nulla  unquam  legum 
vindicta  coercebit,  donee  edicto  publico  cogantur  lustitiarii  eius 
auctores  in  crucem  tollere.  sed  quia  tota  ha3c  dialeetus,  una  cum 
nocentissimis  huius  amurcse  sordibus,  peculiari  libro 2  descripta  est ; 
quia  exteris  hominibus  nil  commodi  allatura ;  ex  oratione  mea  cir- 
cumscribam. 

No.  5.    DIALECTAL  ALPHABET. 

The  alphabet  of  received  English  pronunciation  has  been  con- 
sidered at  length  in  §  1 .  Notwithstanding  the  differences  of  opinion 
respecting  the  precise  sounds  usually  employed,  it  is  clear  that  we 
can  take  no  other  starting-point  or  standard  of  comparison  than 
these  sounds,3  though  we  have  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the 
possible  varieties.  This  alphabet  has  then  to  be  increased  by  letters 
for  the  dialectal  sounds.  And  both  sets  of  sounds  must  be  con- 
veniently symbolised.  For  our  present  purpose  the  palaeotypic 
forms  more  than  suffice.  But  for  special  studies  on  English  dialects, 
symbols  based  on  the  present  received  pronunciation  are  required. 
Much  of  the  best  assistance  I  have  received  in  collecting  dialectal 
pronunciation  is  due  to  the  adoption  of  glossic  (1174,  b\  and  in 
the  course  of  my  work  the  necessity  of  shewing  how  glossic  can  be 
applied  to  the  representations  of  the  sounds  has  been  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  me.  The  adoption  of  glossic  by  Mr.  Skeat  for  the 
English  Dialect  Society  makes  an  accurate  description  still  more 
necessary.4  Eor  precise  purposes  of  comparison,  such  as  here  con- 
templated, no  symbolisation  can  be  too  minute.  But  when  such 
minuteness  is  studied,  the  recorder  is  too  apt  to  fall  into  individu- 
alities, which  he  must  afterwards  eliminate. 

The  received  alphabet  may  be  considered  as  the  following.5  The 
emphatic  vowels  are  (ii  ee  aa  AA  oo  uu,  i  e  ae  o  a  u\  with  varieties  in 

1  Cant  must  have  been  already  a  double  uses,  which,  of  little  importance 
common  term,  therefore.  to  those  who  do  not  thirst  for  accurate 

2  Title  not  known.  knowledge,—  to  the  dilettanti^  dialectal 

3  See  the  remarks  on  Vowel  Quality,  writing, — are  excruciating  to  the  accu- 
below  No.  6,  iii.  rate  investigator  of  linguistic  change. 

*  The  Society  which  is  publishing  It  is  possible,  however,  for  any  par- 

the  Lancashire  Glossary  finds  the  use  ticular  dialect  to  have  a  much  simpler 

of  glossic  'too  difficult,'  and  hence  pro-  form  of  expression  than  glossic,  which 

poses  a  '  simple'  mode  of  indicating  the  should  still  be  severe,  but  such  simpler 

pronunciation.     I  have  not  had  the  ad-  form  would  be  worse  than  useless  for 

vantage  of  seeing  this 'simple' mode  as  comparative    dialectal     phonology    of 

yet.     But  any  writers  who  find  glossic  English,  for  which  glossic  is  proposed. 

too  difficult  have  probably  every  thing  Glossic  is  simpler  than  palaeotype  for 

to  learn  in  the  study  of  phonology,  and  the   same   reason — it  is   English,  not 

it  is   very   likely   that    any   'simple*  cosmopolitan. 

plan  they  could  suggest  would  owe  its          5  The  reader  is  referred  generally  to 

apparent  simplicity  to  omissions  and  the  discussions  on  pp.  1091-1171. 
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the  case  of  (e,  a),  which  many  pronounce  (E  a),  without,  however, 
making  any  difference  in  signification.  I  do  not  see  much  chance 
of  having  these  pairs  of  signs  kept  apart  by  ordinary  writers.  The 
distinction  (o,  A)  is  also  so  fine  that  it  is  not  generally  felt,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  write  (o)  short  and  (AA)  long,  without  much  thought 
as  to  whether  (A)  short  and  (oo)  long  would  not  be  equally  correct. 
The  distinctions  (i  «',  u  u\  although  seldom  known,  are  yet  clearly 
made.  Many  persons  vary  also  in  the  sound  of  (se),  using  (ah) 
generally,  and  sometimes  (a) ;  but  the  distinctions  (se,  a)  are  usually 
well  felt  by  speakers,  and,  though  hitherto  almost  unrecognized 
by  writers,  have  a  dialectal  value. 

Leaving  out  the  diphthongs,  then,  the  above  12  may  be  con- 
sidered the  emphatic  English  vowels.  Each  of  them  may  be  long 
or  short,  but  the  first  six  are  seldom  short  in  a  closed  syllable.  The 
last  six  are  seldom  long,  with  the  exception  of  (a),  which  seems  to 
be  (aa)  in  places  where  er,  ur  are  written,  and  no  vowel  follows. 
This  is  a  disputed  point  (1156,  c).  Another  vowel  (ooaD)  is  assumed 
to  exist  in  that  case,  But  the  distinction  (aa,  0033)  is  very  fine,  and 
is  certainly  not  always  made.  The  real  point  of  difference  depends 
perhaps  on  the  fact  that  long  vowels  do  not  glide  so  firmly  and 
audibly  on  to  the  following  consonant,  as  do  accented  short  vowels 
in  closed  syllables  (1145,  cf).  "When  therefore  a  writer  puts  (so)  in 
place  of  (a),  he  wants  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  short  weak  glide 
which  follows  long  vowels  (1161,  J).  Thus  to  write  iron  (a'r^an) 
would  seem  to  make  (an)  the  same  as  in  shun  (shan).  By  putting 
(a'r  |Bn),  this  appearance  is  avoided ;  but  still  no  r  effect  is  produced, 
for  the  theoretical  (a'raxn.) :  hence  refuge  is  taken  in  (ao),  thus 
(a'roon),  the  sound  (ao)  being  only  known  in  connection  with  r. 

For  unemphatic  vowels  (y,  13)  are  practically  undistinguished  from 
(»,  a).  Those,  however,  who  use  (a)  emphatically,  do  not  use  it 
unemphatically,  and  employ  either  (a)  or  (13)  in  such  cases  (1160,  d). 
What  the  precise  differences  are  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  yet 
determined. 

For  the  Proper  Diphthongs,  the  long  *  varies  as  (aY,  aY,  ah*,  aY, 
rft),  and  occasionally  (seY,  E%  eV).  The  length  of  the  second  element 
is  fluctuating,  and  the  laws  which  it  follows  are  unknown.  They 
seem  not  to  be  so  much  individual  as  emotional,  varying  according 
to  feeling  in  the  same  individual.  Consonantal  action  also  interferes. 
The  quality  of  the  first  element  is  partly  local  and  partly  indi- 
vidual. At  least  three  forms  (a'*',  alw,  aY)  must  be  admitted  as  re- 
ceived, and  of  these  perhaps  (aY)  is  commonest,  and  (aha)  most 
delicate.  But  (aY)  is  also  heard  from  educated  speakers,  though 
both  (aV,  di]  have  a  broadness  which  offends  many  ears.  The  form 
(se'*)  is  distinctly  "cockney,"  and  (E'«,  e«)  are  mincing,  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  may  be  understood  as  long  «.  Hence  I  would 
regard  only  (a%  ahe,  a*)  as  received. 

The  ow  diphthong  has  similar,  but  more  divergent,  and  more 
numerous,  varieties,  and  only  (a'«,  ahw,  au)  can  be  considered  as 
received ;  (E'W  ew  eu]  are  cockney  forms,  and  (A'W  o'w  6u  6u,  a'w  du, 
se'w)  provincial,  and  often  characteristic  of  particular  dialects. 
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The  oy  diphthong  has  a  much  smaller  range,  at  most  (A.V,  AA%  o't), 
of  which  the  first  and  last  are  most  generally  received.  From 
educated  people  the  long  %  sounds  for  oy  have  disappeared,  and  (6«, 
6it  m)  are  distinctly  provincial. 

The  second  element  of  these  three  classes  of  diphthongs  is,  at 
least  occasionally,  tightened  into  a  consonant  as  (a'«j,  a'ww,  oYj)  or 
(a'j,  a'w,  o'j).  How  far  this  practice  extends,  and  whether  the  result 
ever  degrades  into  being  a  pure  consonantal  syllable  as  just  marked, 
is  not  yet  determined.  Practically  we  may  leave  this  point  out  of 
consideration.  Also  instead  of  (»,  u),  the  second  elements  may  be 
always  (i,  u),  thus  (a'i,  a'u,  o'i) ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
usual  English  habit.  Mr.  Murray  assumes  (i,  u)  in  Scotch. 

The  long  u  has  only  one  received  sound  (iu)  or  («u),  varying  in 
the  length  of  the  second  element,  and  with  its  first  element  either 
falling  entirely  into  (j)  as  (ju),  or  using  a  (j)  as  a  fulcrum,  thus 
(jiu).  These  variations  are  of  no  importance.  But  (m,  iiu)  are  dis- 
tinctly non-received.  They  are  known  and  ridiculed. 

The  vanish  diphthongs  generally  recognized  are  (00'j,  oo'w)  already 
described  at  length.  To  these  may  be  added  (aaa,  AA'O),  although 
they  are  generally  condemned,  because  they  are  supposed  to  consist 
in  adding  on  an  r,  and  often  lead  to  the  euphonic  interposition  of  (r) 
when  a  vowel  follows.  Eut,  when  this  (r)  is  avoided,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  (aaa  A  A"  a)  are  very  generally  heard  in  the  pause.  There 
are,  however,  very  few  words  to  which  they  apply. 

The  murmur  diphthongs  generally  arising  from  a  suppressed  (r) 
have  all  long  first  elements,  and  are  hence  of  the  same  character  as 
the  last.  They  consist  essentially  in  adding  on  the  simple  voice 
('h),  and  if  this  is  represented  by  ('),  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  the 
acute  accent  to  mark  the  element  which  has  the  stress.  In  received 
English  these  are  (ii',  ee',  oo',  ww'),  where  either  a  vowel  usually 
short  is  lengthened,  or  a  new  vowel  is  introduced,  (oo)  for  (oo\  and 
to  these  we  must  add  (aa',  AA'),  where  there  is  no  new  first  element. 
These  are  heard  in  merely,  fairly,  sorely,  poorly,  marly,  Morley. 
The  use  of  (AA')  for  (oo')  is  very  common.  The  omission  of  the 
vanish  in  (aa',  AA')  is  also  quite  common,  and  in  (ee')  the  vanish  is 
usually  very  brief.  Besides  these  there  is  the  simple  "natural 
vowel "  (aa),  or  else  its  substitute  (soao),  and  these  may  go  off  into 
an  indeterminate  voice  sound,  as  (aa',  aDa3J),  in  which  case  the  first 
element  would  be  usually  considered  short,  as  (a',  93'),  although  it 
is  as  long  as  in  the  other  cases.  "When  (a)  is  used,  it  is  difficult  to 
feel  any  transition  in  saying  (aa'),  but  (aa',  aoao')  are  quite  marked. 
The  sound  of  Mr.  M.  Bell's  untrilled  (r0),  in  which  the  point  of 
the  tongue  is  simply  raised  without  touching  the  palate,  so  that  the 
passage  of  the  voice  is  not  more  obstructed  than  for  (1),  if  so  much, 
is  scarcely  separable  from  (a,  'h).  Whether  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
on  this  separation  or  not  is  a  question.  It  is  possible  that  (r0)  may 
be  in  practice,  as  it  evidently  is  in  theory,  the  transition  from  (r)  to 
('h),  but  its  habitual  existence  has  hardly  been  established,  and  ob- 
servations on  it  are  certainly  difficult  to  make.  I  think  that  I  have 
heard  (r0),  but  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  I  have  a  dis- 
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tinct  consciousness  of  it,  or  that  it  may  not  have  been  a  personal 
peculiarity  with  those  in  whom  I  have  observed  it.  The  position  of 
the  tongue  for  (a)  and  (r0)  is  almost  identical.  At  most  the  point  is 
a  little  more  raised  for  the  latter.  Hence  the  results  cannot  be  much 
different.  The  obstruction  for  (r0)  is  not  sufficient  to  create  a  buzz. 
The  result  is  at  most  a  murmur.  Eut  for  the  ('h)  or  (r0),  combined 
with  a  following  permissive  trill,  I  use  (i),  as  explained  on  (1099,  c). 
The  notation  (Hi,  eei,  aai,  AAJ,  ooi,  uui,  aai,  aai,  ooaoi)  is  therefore 
ambiguous.  Eut  it  is  so  far  clear  that  the  (i)  must  not  be  employed 
unless  a  trill  may  be  used.  "We  must  not  write  really,  idea,  as  (mi it, 
a'ecb¥.r),  because  it  is  offensive,  or  unintelligible  to  say  (m'TK, 
aYdeY'-r).  But  in  common  talk  merely,  really  (nm'i«,  m'*K)  are 
perfect  rhymes.  "We  may,  however,  say  (nm'-rb'),  and  also  (riraH, 
rii'^K),  but  not  (rii'K)  or  (r»Vprl»).  There  are  also  murmur  triph- 
thongs formed  from  the  first  set  of  diphthongs,  as  (aV,  aw',  iw'). 
The  murmurs  ('1,  'm,  'n)  act  as  vowels,  and  may  or  may  not  have 
the  prefixed  ('),  so  that  (11,  mm,  nn),  might  be  written,  as  Mr. 
Bell  prefers,  or  simple  (1,  m,  n)  might  be  used,  such  cases  as  stall-ing 
(flforb'ltt)  being  provided  for  as  above,  or  as  (st^'bl-s'q),  or  fully  as 
(st^'b'hling). 

Hence  we  have  the  following  list  of  received  vowel-sounds  simple 
and  combined. 

Long  Vowels  ii     ee    89     aa    SOGO     aa    AA     oo    uu 

Short  Towels  i     e      E      se      o         a       o       u 

Proper  Diphthongs       z'i  ah*  aY,      A.'i  oY,      Q'U  ahw  aw,      «u  »uu 
Vanish  Diphthongs      ee'j       aaa       AA'a        oo'w 
Murmur  Diphthongs    ii'     ee'     aa'     eoeo'     aa'     AA'     oo'     uu' 
Murmur  Triphthongs  a'*'    ah*'    aY,    a'w'     ahw'  aw',    in*     iuu1 

The  list  is  a  pretty  long  one,  and  far  beyond  the  usual  resources 
of  orthography  to  note.  But  it  has  to  be  considerably  augmented 
dialectally.  In  the  provinces  we  certainly  hear  long  (ii  ee  EE  aeae 
oo  uu),  which  are  always  professedly  short  in  received  speech,  and 
short  (i  e  a  o  u),  which  are  only  known  as  long  in  received  pronuncia- 
tion. And  there  are  new  long  and  short  sounds  (aah  ah,  aa  a,  jjl  y^), 
where  (y^)  lies  between  (y,  &),  and  varies  possibly  with  (y,  0,  ce) 
short  and  long.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  well-established  broader 
sound  of  (u),  which  is  possibly  (w0),  or  (u)  with  the  lip  aperture 
for  (o),  but  which  may  be  (wh),  and  may  be  a  new  sound  alto- 
gether. My  northern  authorities  are  not  satisfied  with  (w), 
which  is  too  fine  for  them.  As  their  dialects  have  usually  no 
(a,  a)  in  emphatic  syllables,  they  confuse  this  (w0),  as  I  will 
write  it  for  the  moment,  with  (a).  The  confusion  thus  arising 
between  (a,  w0),  which  is  the  same  as  that  between  (a,  u),  is 
widely  prevalent.  But  on  carefully  observing  the  sounds  it  is 
apparent  that  (a)  is  not  "rounded,"  and  (w0)  t'*  " rounded." 
This  rounding  can,  however,  be  imitated  by  contracting  the  sides 
of  the  arch  of  which  the  uvula  is  the  keystone,  so  that  the  effect 
of  (u,  u0)  can  be  given  with  an  open  mouth,  thus  (w4),  see 
(1114,  d').  Now  rounded  (a)  is  (o),  and  on  p.  306  I  consequently 
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represented  the  sound  by  (0).  It  is  certainly  more  like  (0)  than 
(u)  is.  It  may  be  (wh,  w4,  w0,  ou,  w1?  w10),  but  either  one  of  the 
first  three  seems  its  best  representative.  As  however  (a  a)  and  also 
(e  E)  have  seldom  to  be  distinguished  except  in  phonetic  discus- 
sions, so  (u  u0)  may  generally  be  confused.  At  any  rate,  the  subject 
requires  much  attentive  consideration.  Mr.  Hallani  has  observed 
in  South  Lancashire  distinctive  cases  of  "rounding"  by  excessive 
protrusion  of  the  lips,  which  may  be  marked  for  labials  by  the  same 
sign  (f )  as  is  used  for  protrusion  of  the  tongue  in  dentals  (11,  d\  or 
as  a  fifth  mode  of  rounding,  thus  (uf)  or  (u5).  The  fourth  or  internal 
rounding  may  be  combined  with  any  of  the  four  others.  In  Scotch 
Mr.  Murray  has  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  additional  vowels 
between  (»)  and  (e),  thus  (*,  e1,  elt  e1,  e^  E),  but  these  are  hardly 
distinguishable  by  southern  ears,  to  which  (i  e  e  E)  already  present 
difficulties.  See  (1106,  a'}. 

The  number  of  diphthongs  must  be  much  increased.  Besides 
the  received,  and  the  non-received  (tfi  di  &'i  E'*  eY ;  E'W  ew,  eu,  A.'U 
o'w  6u  6u,  tfu  du\  with  either  (i  i)  or  (u  u)  final,  there  are  varieties 
with  (e  e,  0  o)  final,  and  also  varieties  of  the  form  (Si  ie  ia  io  iu, 
ui  ue  ua  uo  uo  &u),  where  the  second  element  is  quite  distinct, 
and  may  be  short,  or  glide  on  to  a  consonant  in  accented  closed 
syllables,  or  may  be  long,  and  the  first  element  may  vary,  as  (e,  o), 
thus  (ea  eo,  6a  6e).  The  stress  also  may  fall  on  the  second  element, 
as  (ie  ia,  ua  ud),  etc.  But  the  diphthongs  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  (i,  »,  e,  e ;  u,  u,  0,  o)  for  one  of  their  elements.  Certainly  (yx)  or 
(y,  &,  ce)  occurs  as  an  element,  and  sometimes  the  whole  diphthong 
may  be  made  up  of  these  elements.  Thus  (ey)  was  heard  in  Nor- 
folk (135,  c]  as  a  variety  of  the  (iu)  form,  and  (ce'yj  is  said  to 
occur  in  Devonshire  as  a  variety  of  (aw). 

There  are  also  murmur  diphthongs,  not  arising  from  a  suppression 
of  (r),  consisting  of  any  one  of  the  vowels,  but  chiefly  (i »,  e  e,  0  o 
u  w),  short  and  with  the  stress,  followed  more  or  less  closely  by  the 
simple  voice  ('h).  The  closeness  is  sometimes  so  marked  that  the 
net  result,  as  (**,  w')  in  Scotch,  is  felt  and  conceived  as  one  sound, 
which  may  be  even  short  in  a  closed  syllable,  just  as  many  people 
consider  received  long  i  to  be  a  simple  sound.  But  the  closeness 
relaxes  at  times,  so  that  the  results  resemble  (fo  SB,  UQ  WB),  which 
belong  to  those  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  At  other  times 
the  first  element  is  lengthened,  as  (eV),  and  then  the  received 
murmur  diphthongs  are  reproduced  in  efi°ect,  but  they  have  no  longer 
necessarily  a  permissive  (r). 

The  received  consonants  are  (nh)  and  (p  b,  t  d,  k  g,  kw>  gw,  wh  w, 
f  v,  th  dh,  s  z,  sh  zh,  jh  j,  r  1  m  n  q).  These  all  occur  dialectally, 
together  with  the  glottids  (H  ;).  There  are,  however,  new  conso- 
nants ;  certainly  (k  g,  kh  kh  kwh),  and  perhaps  (#h  gh  gwh),  but 
these  are  doubtful.  (Mi,  rw)  seem  to  be  known,  among  a  few  old 
people,  but  (Ih)  I  have  not  heard  of.  The  (vsh  ^zh)  only  occur  in 
(t,sh  d^zh),  and  practically  need  not  be  considered  separately  from 
these  combinations,  which  may  be  written  (tsh  dzh).  But  there  is 
altogether  an  unexpected  occurrence  of  true  dental  (^t,  ,d)  formed  as 
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the  real  mutes  of  (th,  dli)  by  placing  the  tongue  as  for  these  sounds, 
but  making  the  obstruction  complete.  These  are  seldom  found 
except  before  (r),  or  the  syllable  (ar),  or  (a),  or  any  other  indistinct 
vowel  representing  (ar),  although  at  least  a  trace  of  them  has  been 
found  after  (s),  and  probably,  when  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
fact,  they  may  be  found  elsewhere.  But  the  main  case  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  dentality  of  t,  d,  before  r,  as  already  noticed  in 
Ireland  (1239,  a'  to  1241,  a).  The  question  arises  whether  (r)  is 
also  dental  in  this  case,  as  (xr).  I  have  not  noticed  the  dentality, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this  due  to  my  want  of  appreciation, 
for  others  do  hear  it  as  dental  in  such  a  case.  See  also  the  Sanscrit 
use  (1138,  J).  The  peculiar  rolling  Irish  (/vr)  in  these  cases 
(1232,  b)  must  also  be  noted.  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson  thinks  he  recog- 
nizes a  dental  (jc)  in  some  other  cases  in  Yorkshire,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  hereafter.  A  nasal  (bj,  as  distinct  from  (m),  is  also  found 
in  Westmorland  and  Cumberland.  The  uvular  (r}  is  well  known 
as  the  Northumberland  burr,  and  there  are  no  doubt  distinct  varie- 
ties of  this  burr.  There  may  be  probably  even  a  glottal  (T)  in 
Shields,  and  in  the  Western  dialects,  though  I  am  more  disposed, 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe  personally,  to  attribute  the 
Western  effect  to  the  use  of  a  peculiarly  deep  vowel  (GE),  gruffly 
uttered. 

In  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  a  (t)  occurs  which  is  heard  before 
a  following  (t,  d,  k,  g),  as  at  f  time,  at  f  door,  t'  church,  V  gentle- 
man, f  cart,  f  garden,  and  is  heard  also  as  a  distinct  element  before 
a  vowel,  as  V  'ouse,  t'  alley,  without  coalescence.  I  think  that  in 
these  cases  there  is  a  true,  though  very  brief,  implosion  (1097,  c. 
1113,  a'},  and  that  the  result  is  (at  "t  taYm,  "t,uus),  and  at  least 
three  of  my  kind  helpers,  to  whom  this  t  is  native,  recognize  the 
correctness  of  this  analysis.  The  effect  is  quite  different  from  (at 
taYm,  tuus),  and  in  the  first  case  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
represented  by  a  held  consonant,  as  (att  taim). 

These  are  our  dialectal  elementary  and  diphthongal  sounds,  so 
far  as  I  have  yet  learned  them.  The  question  is  how  to  represent 
them.  The  ordinary  spelling  will  not  do.  Ordinary  dialectal 
writers  help  themselves  over  local  difficulties  in  various  manners, 
which  render  comparison  extremely  difficult.  We  have,  in  fact, 
reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  more  exaggerated  features, 
the  European  differences  in  the  use  of  Roman  letters,  crossed  by  our 
insular  usages.  No  system  of  notation  extends  beyond  a  single 
author.  The  same  author  seldom  pursues  the  same  plan  in  two  con- 
secutive books,  often  varies  on  the  same  page,  and  is  supremely 
indifferent  to  any  dialect  but  his  own.  Just  as  an  Englishman, 
accustomed  from  his  birth  to  received  sounds,  reads  them  off  from 
the  received  orthography,  or  any  conceivable  mis-spellings,  without 
hesitation,  while  a  foreigner,  after  years  of  training,  constantly 
stumbles ;  so  the  man  native-born  to  a  dialect,  or  having  the  sounds 
constantly  in  his  ears,  reads  off  his  own  dialectal  spelling  without 
difficulty,  but  this  sanie  spelling  put  before  a  stranger,  as  myself, 
becomes  a  series  of  riddles,  nay  worse,  continual  suggestions  of  false 
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sounds.  Even  after  acquiring  a  tolerable  conception  of  the  dialectal 
pronunciation  of  a  given  locality,  I  have  been  constantly  "floored" 
— I  can't  find  a  more  elegant  phrase  to  express  my  utter  defeat — by 
some  dialectal  spelling  of  the  same  variety  sent  me  by  a  new  hand. 
Of  course  comparative  study  remains  impossible  when  the  things  to 
be  compared  are  unknown.  Conclusions  hitherto  drawn  are  merely 
arrows  drawn  at  a  venture — they  may  hit  the  mark,  but  who 
knows  ?  My  Glossic  was  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
these  difficulties,  and  my  recent  experience  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  really  adapted  to  overcome  them,  by  extremely 
simple  means,  which  enables  the  received  and  any  dialectal  pronun- 
ciation to  be  written  with  almost  the  same  correctness  as  by  palaeo- 
type,  without  any  typographical  troubles,  such  as  varied  roman  and 
italic  letters,  turned  letters,  or,  except  very  rarely,  accented  letters. 
Having  shewn  how  Glossic  can  be  used  for  the  received  pronuncia- 
tion (1174,  5),  I  proceed  to  shew  how  the  dialects  may  be  written, 
because  I  hope  that,  through  the  influence  of  the  English  Dialect 
Society,  it  may  be  extensively  used  for  this  purpose.  But  I 
would  especially  guard  against  the  error  that,  because  a  person  can 
pronounce  a  dialect,  and  because  Glossic  gives  a  means  of  writing 
it,  and  Glossic  merely  uses  ordinary  letters,  generally,  at  least  as  a 
basis,  in  their  received  meanings,  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to 
put  the  key  to  Glossic  before  one's  eyes  in  order  to  be  able  to  write 
a  known  pronunciation  straight  off.  You  might  as  well  expect  that 
when  a  key  to  the  relation  of  the  notes  in  music  to  the  keyboard  of 
a  piano  has  been  given — say  by  pasting  on  each  finger  key  the 
written  name  of  the  sound  it  will  give — to  any  grown  girl  of  average 
intellect,  she  will  be  instantly  able  to  play  off  a  piece  of  music  pre- 
sented to  her.  We  know  that  she  must  learn  and  practice  her  scales 
first.  Glossic  writing  is  an  art  which  also  requires  care  and  practice. 
To  one  who  can  already  read  and  write,  it  is  comparatively  easy  for 
the  sounds  he  knows,  not  by  any  means  easy  for  others,  as  when  a 
stranger  would  write  from  dictation — my  own  case,  when  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  find  one  who  can  dictate.  But  if  a  thing  is 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well.  At  present  dialectal 
writing  is  not  done  even  ill :  it  is  literally  not  done  at  all.  The 
present  arrangements  supersede  those  above  given,  pp.  606-618,  as 
they  are  founded  on  a  much  wider  experience,  but  the  basis  of  the 
system  is  the  same.  Glossic  symbols  are  here  inclosed  in  square 
brackets  [  ],  the  palaeotypic  being  placed  in  a  parenthesis  (  ). 

Quantity  and  Accent.  "When  a  long  vowel  occurs  in  an  ore- 
Each  vowel-sign  represents  either  cented  syllable,  a  single  turned  period 
a  short  or  a  long  vowel.  When  no  is  written  immediately  after  it,  as  [ee-, 
mark  is  added,  the  letter  always  repre-  ee*t,  ee*n,  rt,  i'nj. 
sents  a  short  vowel.  It  is  very  im-  When  a  short  vowel  occurs  in  an 
portant  to  bear  this  rule  in  mind.  accented  syllable,  it  is  generally  fol- 
In  unaccented  syllables  vowels  are  lowed  by  a  consonant,  and  a  turned 
generally  short.  If  it  is  considered  period  is  placed  immediately  after  the 
necessary  to  mark  length  without  ac-  first  following  consonant,  as  [eet-,  een% 
cent  in  such  syllables,  two  turned  it-,  in-],  but  if,  as  occasionally  happens, 
periods  are  .added,  thus  [ee-].  a  snort  accented  vowel  occurs  without 
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a  following  consonant,  two  direct 
periods,  a  usual  sign  of  unfinished 
utterance,  must  be  written,  as  [ee..,i..], 
and  [guo..in]  for  going. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  mark  a  mid- 
dle length,  but  when  it  is,  (:)  may  be 
placed  before  the  vowel  in  unaccented 
syllables,  as  [:ee]  =  (i1) ;  it  will  thus  not 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  colon  as  a 
point.  The  combination  of  this  with 
the  turned  period,  as  [ree1]  =  (i1*),  marks 
medial  length  in  accented  syllables. 

Secondary  accent  is  not  distinguished 
from  the  primary  in  Glossic ;  if  it  is 
strong  enough  to  be  marked,  put  two 
marks  of  accent,  as  [tu-nperkmu'n], 
and  leave  the  actual  stress  doubtful,  as 
in  fact  it  often  is.  The  preceding  use 
of  (:)  for  medial  length  renders  its  ac- 
centual use  as  in  palaeotype  impossible. 

Emphasis  is  conveniently  marked  by 
the  turned  period  before  the  whole 
word,  thus  to  two  [too  'too]. 

These  rules  for  quantity  are  very 
important,  because  they  enable  quantity 
to  be  exactly  expressed  in  every  case, 
thus  (aa-  a')=[aa-  aa..],  (kaa't  ka't)  = 
[kaa-t  kaat-],  (kaat)  =  [kaa-t].  Of 
course  words  of  one  syllable  cited  inde- 
pendently of  context  may  be  considered 
as  always  accented,  and  hence  we  may 
distinguish  [too-,  too..  ]  =  (tun,  tu). 

The  rule  for  marking  the  quantity 
of  the  first  element  in  diphthongs  is 
precisely  the  same,  the  second  element 
being  considered  as  a  consonant,  as 
will  appear  presently.  It  is  not  usually 
necessary  to  mark  the  quantity  of  the 
second  element. 

The  accent  should  be  written  in  every 
polysyllabic  word  or  emphatic  monosyl- 
lable when  writing  dialectally,  because 
its  omission  leaves  the  quantity  uncer- 
tain, as  any  sound  may  occur  either 
long  or  short.  Dialectal  writers,  who 
begin  to  use  Glossic,  are  extremely 
remiss  on  this  point,  and  fall  into 
many  errors  in  consequence,  probably 
because  in  received  pronunciation 
the  short  and  long  vowels  are  known 
from  their  qualities.  But  this  is  em- 
phatically not  the  case  dialectally.  Of 
course,  ease  to  the  writer,  without  much 
obscurity  to  a  native  reader  (1252,  d), 
may  be  attained  by  omitting  all  these 
troublesome  marks  of  accent  and  quan- 
tity, which  necessitate  a  little  unusual 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
But  the  difficulties  thus  occasioned  to 
non-native  readers  by  the  ordinary 
orthography  of  Latin  and  Italian,  as 


contrasted  with  Greek  and  Spanish, 
shew  how  mercilessly  the  reader  is  then 
sacrificed  to  the  writer.  Witness  those 
who  have  been  punished  at  school,  or 
laughed  at  in  after-life,  for  "false 
quantities "  in  Latin,  due  entirely  to 
the  defects  of  the  Latin  orthography 
itself.  Sic  vos  non  vobJs  'vulnera' 
fertis,  oves  ! 

All  consonantsmay'be  considered  short, 
and  doubled  for  length  if  desired,  as 
[stai'bll,  ree-znnj,  or  have  the  long  [••] 
added,  as  [starbl",  ree-zn"].  When 
then  a  long  consonant  ends  an  accented 
syllable,  it  must  either  be  doubled  and 
followed  by  a  turned  period,  or  three 
turned  periods  are  required,  as  [lett- 
let-]. 

Signs. 

The  use  of  short  unaccented  [ee], 
medial  unaccented  [:ee],  long  unac- 
cented [ee"],  short  accented  [ee..  eet*], 
medial  accented  [:ee-],  long  accented 
[ee'],  should  be  clearly  understood. 
This  notation  gets  over  all  difficulties 
of  quantity,  and  accent. 

The  apostrophe  (')  is  used  to  modify 
a  preceding  letter,  and  should  never  be 
used  to  shew  the  omission  of  a  letter. 
If  that  is  thought  necessary,  the  hyphen 
should  be  employed,  as  [dhai  doa-n-t]. 
But  it  is  best  not  to  indicate  so-called 
omissions,  for  they  distinctly  belong  to 
the  false  theory  that  the  word  is  a  mis- 
pronunciation, and  their  object  is  to 
lead  the  reader  to  guess  the  proper  word. 
When  the  reader  cannot  do  so,  he  re- 
quires a  gloss  or  a  flictionary,  and  should 
consult  it.  Besides,  it  is  not  possible 
to  treat  so-called  insertions  in  this  way. 

The  hyphen  has  sometimes  to  be  used 
to  shew  how  letters  have  to  be  grouped, 
as  [t-h,  d-h,  n-g],  distinct  from  [th, 
dh,  ng].  As  a  rule,  when  two  letters 
come  together  which  can  form  a  digraph, 
they  should  be  so  read ;  if  the  middle 
of  three  letters  can  form  a  digraph 
with  either  the  first  or  third,  it  must  be 
taken  with  the  first.  Any  transgres- 
sion of  this  rule  must  be  marked  by  a 
hyphen,  or  an  interposed  turned  period, 
when  it  can  be  used.  Thus  [toaud]  = 
[toa-ud],  not  [to-aud],  and  may  be 
written  [toa-ud],  distinct  from  [to-au-d, 
to..au--d]. 

When  several  words  are  written 
together,  they  may  be  distinguished 
to  the  eye  by  the  divider  ),  thus — 
[t)wuod-)nt)doo-,  dhat-)l)doo].  This  ) 
has  no  phonetic  significance  whatever. 
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Received  Vowels  and  Diphthongs. 

_The  12  received  emphatic  vowels 
(ii  00  aa  AA  oo  uu  t  e  ae  o  a  «)  = 
[ee'  ai'  aa*  air  oa-  oo'  i  e  a  o  u  uo]. 

The  alternative  vowels  (E  EE,  a  aa) 
=  [ae  aei,  uu  mr],  and  assumed  vowel 
(so,  9390)  =[e',  e-']. 

The  unemphatic  vowels  (*/,  B)  always 
s^o^  are  [i',  u'],  but  need  not  generally 
be  distinguished  from  [i,  u]. 

Any  one  of  the  diphthongs  for  long 
I  is  represented  in  an  unanalysed  form 
by  [ei].  It  constantly  happens  that 
the  writers  know  it  to  be  one  of  these 
diphthongs,  but  cannot  tell  which ;  and 
it  is  then  very  convenient  to  be  able  to 
give  the  information  that  one  of  these 
[ei]  diphthongs  was  heard.  Similar 
unanalysed  forms  are  used  for  the  other 
diphthongs  for  the  same  reason.  It  is 
rather  an  inconvenience  of  palaeotype 
that  it  does  not  possess  such  forms. 
The  three  received  forms  are  (a%  ahz, 
ae)  =[uy,  a'y,  aay]  in  accented  sylla- 
bles, first  element  short.  If  the  first 
element  is  long,  as  (aa7,  aaht,  aa/), 
\vrite  [u-y,  a-'y,  aa-y].  This  rule  ap- 
plies generally.  These  forms  with  [y], 
however,  leave  unsettled  the  point 
whether  the  diphthong  end  with  a 
vowel  or  a  consonant,  because  it  has 
not  much  practical  importance.  But 
when  it  is  desirable  to  shew  that  the 
final  element  is  a  vowel,  and  to  distin- 
guish which  vowel,  another  contrivance 
is  used,  which  will  be  explained  pre- 


Any  unanalysed  ow  diphthong  is 
[ou].  The  received  forms  (a'«,  ahw,  aw) 
=  [uw,  a'w,  aaw],  and  if  the  first 
element  is  long,  [u-w,  a-'w,  aa-w]  as 
before. 

Any  unanalysed  oy  diphthong  is  [oi]. 
The  received  forms  (A'I,  AA'Z,  o'i)  = 
[auy,  au-y,  oy]. 

Any  unanalysed  u  diphthong  is  [eu]. 
The  received  (id,  ju,  jm)  are  all  written 
[yoo].  It  is  not  considered  necessary 
to  mark  these  distinctions.  But,  if 
required,  the  short  [gg]  or  [i]  may  now 
be  used,  thus  [geoo,  yoo,  yeSoo]  or 
[100,  yoo,  yiooj.  On  account  of  the 
systematic  way  of  representing  quantity, 
the  short  and  long  marks  need  net  and 
should  not  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
as  I  formerly  proposed. 

It  is  seen  that  the  forms  (az,  ai,  aj) 
are  all  confused  as  [aay].  But  if  a 
systematic  way  of  expressing  these  is 
required,  we  may  again  have  recourse 


to  short  marks,  thus  [aai',  aaSe',  aay]. 
And  if  the  second  element  is  long,  we 
must  use  long  marks,  thus  (aa/,  aai,  aw, 
aii)=[aa-i,  aa'ge,  aai-,  aaee-].  These 
long  and  short  marks  always  point  out 
the  unaccented  element  of  a  diphthong, 
so  that  [aa-e'e']  is  a  monosyllable,  but 
[aa-ee]  a  dissyllable.  These  distinc- 
tions are,  however,  too  fine  for  ordinary 
use. 

The  vanish  diphthongs  (ee'j,  oo'w)  are 
written  [ai-y,  oa-w],  or  the  same  as 
[eei,  6ou\  with  which  they  are  usually 
confounded.  It  would  be  possible  to 
write  [ary',  oa-w'],  but  this  is  scarcely 
worth  while.  On  the  other  hand,  (aaa, 
AA'a)  are  written  [aau,  auu],  when  they 
must  be  distinguished  from  (aa',  AA'), 
to  be  presently  symbolised. 

The  murmur  diphthongs  with  per- 
missive trill  are  written  with  a  simple 
[r],  which  is  always  considered  to  be 
a  diphthongising  [ii]  followed  by  a 
permissive  trill,  and  hence  must  never 
be  used  when  a  trill  is  not  allowable. 
Thus  (m,  eei,  aai,  AAI,  ooi,  wwi)  =  [i-r, 
CT,  aa-r,  au-r,  ao-r,  UOT],  and  since  the 
change  of  vowel  is  instinctively  made  in 
received  pronunciation,  [ee-r,  ai-r,  aa'r, 
au'r,  oa-r,  GOT]  might  be  written  as 
more  generally  intelligible  in  popular 
Glossic,  such  as  that  on  p.  1178.  For 
all  accurate  dialectal  purposes,  however, 
the  vowels  should  be  distinguished,  and 
[ee'r]  should  never  be  confused  with 
[i-h'r],  and  so  on. 

Then  for  (aa,  9393)  we  should,  of 
course,  use  [jr,  e''],  but,  if  there  is  a 
permissive  trill,  (aai,  93931)  =  [irr,  e-'r], 
manner  =  [man'ur  man'e'r],  earnest  = 

fe  -'rnest].  An  obligatory  trill  is  written 
r'],  which  maybe  added  to  the  former,  as 
earring  =(n''Ti(])  =[rrr'ing]  or  [ee-rn'q], 
Mr.  Bell's  untrilled  (r0)  may,  when 
desired,  continue  to  be  so  written,  the 
Q  being  the  turned  (°)  used  to  mark 
degrees. 

Dialectal  Vowels  and  Diphthongs. 

We  have  thus  exhausted  the  received 
vowels  and  diphthongs.  For  the  dia- 
lectal additions  we  have  first  : 


(ii  ee  seae  oo  uu,  i    e    a    o    o    u  ) 
=[i*  e'  a'    ao'  uo',  ee  ai  aa  ao  oa  oo] 

and  (ah  aah,  a,  aa,  y  yy,  9  99,  03  oeoe) 
=  [a'  a-',  ah  ah-,ue  ue',  eo  eo-,  oef  oe'] 
withperhaps  a  Westn-  (<E  GBKE)  =  [ua  ua-] 
It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish (ji)  from  (y)  =  [ue]  ,  with 
which  it  is  generally  confused,  on  the 
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one  hand,  or  (9}  =  [eo],  with  which  Mr. 
Murray  identifies  it,  on  the  other ;  but, 
if  required,  we  may  write  [tie]  for  (yx), 
and  similarly  [6,  £]  for  (e1,  e^.  The 
four  degrees  of  rounding  (1116,  b') 
may  be  marked  by  superiors,  so  that 
(l)  denotes  the  [au]  degree,  (2)  the 
[oa]  degree,  (3)  the  [oo]  degree,  and 
(4)  the  inner  rounding,  to  which  we 
must  add  (5)  for  the  pouting  (1256,  a). 
Thus  (AQ,  M0,  ou)=[au2,  uo2,  oa3],  all 
of  which  may  occur  dialectally.  It  is 
advisable,  however,  to  avoid  the  use  of 
such  delicate  distinctions  as  much  as 
possible,  or,  at  most,  to  allude  to  them 
in  notes  and  preliminary  discussions. 
If  the  peculiar  sound  thought  to  be  (w0) 
=  (uo2),  is  identified  rather  with  (wh), 
write  it  [uo']. 

The  new  y,  w,  diphthongs  repre- 
sented on  the  same  principle  will  be 

(a'j        di        &'i    rii      ee) 
=  [uuy    ahy    ay    aey    ey] 

(E'M  6u  eu,  A'U  d'u  6a 
=  [aew  ew  aiw,  auw  ow  aow 
6u,  a'w  aw) 
oaw  uuw  ahw] 
with  short  first  element,  which  would 
be  sufficiently  indicated  without  the 
accent  mark  as  [aaw],  and  this  form  is 
used  in  unaccented  syllables.  A  long  first 
element  requires  the  mark,  as  (dai,  dau) 
=  [ah*y,  ah'wj,  or  unaccented  [ah"y, 
ah"w].  If  (i,  u)  in  place  of  (i,  u] 
occur  in  the  second  element,  as  (o'i,  o'u), 
write  [ahSe,  ah  06],  The  same  con- 
trivance is  necessary  in  such  cases  as 
(»i  ie  ia  10  iu)  =  [igg  eee  eeaa  eeo 
eeoo],  and  (ea  do  6a  de)  =  [eaa  e&o 
aoaa"  aog],  which  are  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. Even  when  the  second  ele- 
ment is  [i,  ££],  we  may  write  [y],  and 
when  it  is  [uo,  fto],  we  may  write  [w], 
with  quite  sufficient  exactness,  as  [iy, 
uow]  =  (zi,  MU).  When  the  stress  falls 
on  the  second  element,  as  (ie  ia  ua  uo), 
we  may  either  write  fully  [SSe  g£aa 
ftoaa  ftooa],  or  concisely  [ye  yaa  waa 
woa],  as  quite  near  enough  for  every 
dialectal  purpose. 

When  the  last  element  is  [tie],  we 
may  write  it  thus  or  by  [{w],  because  the 
effect  is  a  variant  of  [w],  thus  (e'y  ce'y)  = 
[aiug  oeue]  or  [ai,w  oe.w]. 

The  murmur  diphthongs  without 
permissive  trill,  when  ending  in  (e  B), 
will  be  written  with  [u  u'],  but  when 
ending  in  (')  with  [h'j,  which  repre- 
sents the  simple  voice,  thus 

(*'a     MJ      i'     —  UQ      ins      w') 
=  [iii    iu'     ih'   —  uoii  uoii'   uoh'], 


of  which  (ihf  uoh')  are  the  usual  forms. 
Of  course  if  the  first  element  is  long, 
we  have  [i*h'  uo-h']  =  (ii'  MM'),  and 
this  gives  us  a  means  of  distinguishing 
[i-r]  with  a  permissive  trill,  into  [i'h'] 
with  no  trill,  and  [i'hV]  with  a  cer- 
tain trill,  while  [i-r']  has  no  murmur. 
Compare  English  deary  me  with  French 
dire  a  moi  =  (d.ii-'ri  mii,  diir  a  mua)  = 
[di'h'r'i  mee*,  dee**r'  aa  mwaa]. 

Received  Consonants. 

The  received  consonants  (p  b,  t  d, 
k  g,  wh  w,  f  y,  th  dh,  s  z,  sh  zh,  1  m  n) 
are  the  same  in  glossic  as  in  palaeotype. 

But  glossic  [ch,  j]  are  used  as  ab- 
breviations for  (tvsh,  dxzh),  which  are 
of  constant  occurrence  ;  [tch,  dj]  ought 
not  to  be  written,  in  clutch,  judge 
[kluch,  juj],  unless  we  desire  to  shew 
that  the  [t,  d]  are  held,  as  [klutch 
judj]=[kluttshjuddzh]. 

For  (jh,  j)  use  [yh,  y],  and  for  (r), 
the  trilled  r,  employ  [r']  ;  but,  as  in 
received  glossic,  simple  [r]  is  sufficient 
before  vowels,  unless  great  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  trill. 

For  (q)  use  [ng],  taking  care  to 
write  [n-g]  when  this  group  is  to  be 
read  as  two  letters,  thus  engross  = 
(engroo's)  =[en-gr'oa's]. 

Similarly  as  [h]  must  be  used  for 
(nh),  and  also  as  a  part  of  the  combi- 
nations [th,  dh,  sh,  zh],  etc.,  we  must 
always  distinguish  [t-h,  d-h,  s-h,  z-h]. 
The  mere  accent  mark,  however,  is 
often  enough,  aa  in  pothook  [pot'huok] 
pother  [pudh'u]. 

The  mere  jerk  (H),  which  some- 
times occurs  dialectally  where  (nh) 
could  not  be  pronounced,  is  written  (th) 
thus  get  up  =  [g,hae'r'  uop],  in  Leeds. 

The  catch  (;),  which  occasionally 
occurs  in  place  of  an  aspirate,  and 
sometimes  in  place  of  (t),  will  continue 
to  be  so  written. 

Dialectal  Consonants. 

The  new  consonants  (k  g  &h  kh 
kwh)  =  [ky'  gy'  ky'h  kh  kw'h],  where 
the  apostrophised  [y',  w']  answer  to  the 
diacritics  (j,  w},  and  are  thus  distin- 
guished from  [y,  w]  =  (j,  w).  Properly 
(kw,  gw)  should  be  [kw',  gw'],  though 
few  persons  may  care  to  distinguish 
these  from  [kw,  gw].  The  (nh,  rw)  are 
[nh,  rw'].  The  French  tt  and  gn 
mouilld  (Ij,  nj),  would  be  [ly',  ny'],  if 
they  occurred  in  our  dialects. 

The  dental  (xsh,  ^zh)  are  not  required, 
on  account  of  (ch,  j). 
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'^  the  dental  (vt,  xd)  are  indispens- 
able, and  are  written  (t',  d'],  as  water 
= Yorkshire  [wa  at'  -nr] . 

Dental  (,r),  if  found,  must  be  [,r],  as 
[r']  is  the  common  trill.  There  is  no 
need  to  mark  it  after  [t',  d'],  except  in 
phonetic  discussions,  but  where  it  occurs 
independently,  it  should  be  noted. 

The  uvular  (r)  or  burr  is  [*r],  Irish 
rolled  trill  (/vr)  may  be  [4r*].  Glottal 
(i)  is  [,r],  with  prefixed  comma. 


Nasal  (b,)  is  [,b],  the  sign  [(]  pre- 
ceding, instead  of  following.  The  same 
mark  [(]  will  nasalise  vowels,  when  they 
occur,  as  [<aa'y],  French  nasality  is 
indicated  by  adding  [n']. 

Implosion  may  have  its  palaeotypic 
sign  ("),  but  it  will  generally  be  enough 
to  write  (at  ''t  taz'm)  as  [aat)t)taaym] 
or  [aat  t  taaym],  or  even  [aatt  taaym], 
in  place  of  the  full  [aat)"t)taaym]. 


Dialectal  Glossic. 


*  k,  *A  kh, 
yty'A  kjtu 


kj, 


"We  have  thus  probably  a  complete  alphabet  for  all  English  dia- 
lects. If  new  signs  are  required,  they  will  generally  be  found  in 
the  Universal  Glossic  furnished  in  the  notice  prefixed  to  Part  III.  of 
this  book.  The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  Glossic  signs 
just  explained,  with  their  palaeotypic  equivalents ;  for  convenience 
italics  are  used  for  glossic,  and  the  parentheses  of  palaeotype  are 
omitted,  unless  it  is  also  entirely  in  italic. 

Palaeotypic  Key  to 
a  83,  a'  05a3,  a'  ah,  a''  aah. 
aa  a,  aaf  aa,  taa  a,,  aaee  ai,  aa'ee  aai, 

aa'ee  aaii,  aa'h'  aa',  aai  &i,  aa'I  aan, 

aar  aai,  aau  aa,  aaw  aw,  aa't0  aaw, 

aay  hi,  aa-y  aat. 
ae  E,  ae'  EE,  aey  E%  aew  E'W. 
ah  (a),  ah'  (aa),  ahee  (ai),  ahoo  (a'u), 

ahy  (di},  ah'y  (dai),  ahw  (a'w),  ah'w 

(a'aw). 
ai  (e),  ai'  (ee),  di  (e^),  ai  fa),  aiy  (A), 

ai'y  (eei),  ai'tf  (ee'j),  aiw  (eu), 
ao  o,  ao*  oo,  aoA'  o',  ao'h'  oo',  aoaa  6a, 

aoe  6e,  ao-r  001,  aow  6u,  ao'w  6ow. 
aw  A,  aw  AA,  aw2  A0,  aw  A'  AA',  awr 

AAJ,  auu  A'a,  auw  A'U,  any  A'i,  awy 

AA'i. 

aw  ss'u,  a'w  ahw. 

ay  se'i,  a'y  83a3'z,  a'y  alu,  a*'y  aahi. 

b  b,  (b  b4. 

ch  txsh. 

d  d,  d'  ,d,  dh  dh. 

e  e,  <r  ee,  e*  so,  e''  aoao,  e  e1,  e  e1}  eaa  ea, 

eao  eo. 
^  i,  ««•  ii,  eeaa  ia,  eeaa  ia,  eee  ie,  eeg  ie, 

etf?  it,  «(go  io,  ^S5  iu,  eeoo  id,  ^w;  iu, 


m  m,  mm  'm. 

M  n,  «'  A,  w^  q,  »-^r  ng,  «^  qg,  «^*  qk, 

nn  'n,  wy*  nj. 
o  o,  o'  oo,  0w>  o'w. 
oa  (o),  oa'  (oo),  oa3  (ou),  oaw  (ow),  oa'w 

(oow),  oa'w'  (oo'w;),  oay   (oi),   oa-y 

(6oi). 

oe  os,  oe'  0303,  oetw  ce  y. 
ot  [unanalysed  diphthong  of  the  (o't) 

class,  no  palaeotypic  equivalent]. 
oo  u,  oom  uu,  ouaa  ua,  ciyoa  ud. 
ow  [unanalysed  diphthong  of  the  (aw) 

class,  no  palaeotypic  equivalent]. 
o    o't. 


r,  V   (r),  ,r  ,r,  'r'  Ar,  ,r  i, 


rr  ar, 

58. 


t,  *'  ,t,  "t  "t. 


^t  [unanalysed  diphthong  of  the  (ai) 
class,  no  palaeotypic  equivalent]. 

eo  (&),  eo-  (99). 

e'r  eea',  e''i  aoaoi. 

(u  [unanalysed  diphthong  of  the  (iti) 
class,  no  palaeotypic  equivalent]. 

ew  ew. 


g,  ^M»'  g^,  gtf  gj. 

nh,  4A  H,  h'  'h. 

(»>  i'  (t»),  *"  (y),  ieg  fi,  tA'  (t1),  t'A' 

(n''),  wo  iu,  «'«  (fo),  «ft'  ie,  »w  zu. 


M  9,  «*  98,  W*  B,  WT  99J. 

««  y,  w  yy,  ««  yi- 

wo  (w),  wo-  (ww),  wo2  (w0),  wo'  (wh),  woA' 

(w'),  wo1  A'  (ww'),  WOT  (wwi),  wow  (wa), 

wow'  (MB). 

ww  a,  ww  aa,  «ww  a'w,  wwy  a'». 
ww  a'w,  ww  aa'w,  w,w  aa'y. 
«<y  o'»,  wy  9a'«. 
t;  v. 
w  w,  w*  (w),  wA  wh,  t0a«  wa  ua,  woa 

wo-  uo. 
y  j,  y*  j,  yA  jh,  yaa  j«  m,  y<?  je  ie, 

yeeoo  jiu,  ^zoo  J*'u,  yoo  JU  ili. 
z  z,  sA  zh. 
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Examples  of  the  use  of  this  alphabet,  which  for  any  particular 
dialect  is  simple  and  convenient,  will  be  given  in  No.  10.  A  learner 
ought  always  to  begin  with  reading  received  pronunciation  as  written 
in  glossic,  with  the  conventions  of  p.  1175,  as  shewn  on  p.  1178. 
He  should  then  gradually  attempt  to  express  the  diphthongs  [ei, 
oi,  ou,  eu]  in  their  analysed  forms,  say  as  [aay,  auy,  aaw,  yoo]. 
Next  he  should  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  varieties  [aay,  a'y,  ay, 
aey,  ey,  aiy],  and  [aay,  uuy,  uy,  e'y]>  etc.  Then  he  should  turn 
to  the  unaccented  syllables,  and  endeavour  to  express  them  uncon- 
ventionally. He  should  constantly  check  his  results  to  see  that 
he  has  not  allowed  old  habits  of  spelling  to  mislead  him,  as  in  using 
silent  letters,  or  ay,  aw  for  [ai,  au],  or  y  final  as  a  vowel,  etc.  The 
encroachments  of  mute  e  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  resist. 
There  will  also  be  a  tendency  to  write  s  for  either  [s]  or  [z],  to 
use  th  for  [dh],  ng  for  [ngg],  nk  for  [ngk] ;  and  especially  to  in- 
troduce an  r  where  it  may  never  be  trilled,  as  Irort  arter,  for 
[brau't  aa'tu'].  The  difficulty  experienced  by  northerners,  who 
have  always  read  a,  u  as  (a,  w)=[aa,  uo]  in  their  dialect,  to  refrain 
from  writing  a  lad  nut  instead  of  (u'  baad  nuot)  is  very  great  in- 
deed. It  has  been  a  source  of  very  great  trouble  to  myself  in 
deciphering  dialectal  writing  sent  to  me.  Yet  it  is  absolutely 
neceesary  to  use  [a,  u]  in  the  senses  familiar  in  the  middle,  west, 
and  south  of  England,  and  in  received  speech.  Since  also  only 
one  of  the  two  vowel-sounds  [u,  uu]  usually  occurs  in  the  accented 
syllables  of  any  speaker  (though  both  may  often  be  heard,  if  pro- 
perly sought  for,  in  the  same  locality),  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
in  beginners  to  use  [u]  for  their  own  sound,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  to  consider  [uu]  as  some  mysterious  sound  which  they  have  not 
fully  grasped.  Thus  northern  writers  have  constantly  confused 
[uu  uo2],  occasioning  terrible  confusion  and  tediously  evolved  recti- 
fications. Again,  there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  to  consider  [ee, 
ai,  aa,  au,  oa,  oo]  as  necessarily  long,  instead  of  being  in  dialectal 
writing  necessarily  short,  unless  marked  as  long.  It  is  this  which 
renders  the  use  of  [maan]  objected  to,  because  it  would  be  read 
[maa-n]  at  first.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  reading  [i*,  e',  a', 
o-,  u-,  uo-]  as  long,  as  in  [trh',  te'h',  ba-th,  o'd,  bu-n,  shuo'h'], 
representing  regular  sounds  of  tear  n.,  tear  v.,  burn,  sure,  and  pro- 
vincial sounds  of  Bath,  old.  Great  care  must  be  taken  with  these 
quantities.  Scotch  [meet]  is  not  English  [mee't],  and  [ee]  short 
and  [r]  long  occur  in  Dorset.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the 
constant  tendency  to  write  initial  h  where  the  dialectal  speaker 
is  totally  unconscious  of  its  existence,  and  similarly  wh  when  only 
[w]  is  said.  Nay,  many  persons  will  dialectally  insert  h,  wh, 
where  there  was  not  even  the  excuse  of  old  spelling,  as  hum  for 
run  in  Somersetshire,  where  simple  [u'n]  =  (aan)  is  often,  if  not 
always,  uttered  without  the  least  trace  of  either  h  or  r. 

These  are  some  of  the  rocks  on  which  beginners  founder.  There 
is  another  to  which  I  would  draw  particular  attention.  A  beginner 
is  apt  to  vary  the  glossic  signs,  to  introduce  new  ones,  either  new 
combinations,  or  accented  varieties,  or  even  to  give  new  meanings 
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to  combinations  already  employed  for  sounds  which  he  has  not  con- 
sidered. This  mutilation  of  a  system  which  it  has  taken  years  of 
thought  and  practice  to  perfect,  by  one  who  just  begins  to  use  it, 
has  I  trust  only  to  be  deprecated,  in  order  to  be  prevented.  Writers 
may  of  course  use  any  system  of  spelling  of  their  own  invention 
which  they  please,  but  when  one  has  been  elaborated  with  great 
care  to  meet  an  immense  number  of  difficulties,  so  that  even  a  single 
change  involves  many  changes,  and  perhaps  deranges  the  whole  plan 
of  construction,  writers  should  either  use  it  as  presented,  or  not  at  all. 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  insist  on  this,  and  I  should  not  have 
done  so,  had  not  occasion  been  given. 

There  is  one  point  which  causes  great  difficulty,  and  for  which 
no  provision  has  yet  been  made.  I  allude  to  dialectal  intonation. 
The  principal  elements  of  this  are  length,  force,  and  pitch. 

The  vowel  and  consonant  quantity  the  medium  pitch,  and  then  a  wavy  line 
has  been  provided  for.  proceeding  above  and  below  it,  more  or 

Syllabic  quantity  is  made  up  of  a  less,  as  the  pitch  rises  or  falls.  This, 
number  of  vowel  and  consonant  quan-  for  printing,  might  readily  be  inter - 
tities  of  marked  differences.  To  go  pret'ed  as  a  scale,  5  being  the  middle 
into  this  minutely  requires  a  scale  of  line,  1,  2,  3,  4  distances  below,  and 
length,  and  those  who  choose  may  em-  6,  7,  8,  9  distances  above  it. 
ploy  the  numerical  system  already  given  All  these  additional  marks  should 
(1131,  d).  But  for  rapid  writing,  an  either  be  in  pencil  or  differently  coloured 
underlined  series  like  .  :  |  —  0  =  +  ink,  and  should  in  print  form  different 
'~  +  will  be  most  useful,  to  be  reduced  lines  of  figures  above  and  below  the 
to  figures  afterwards.  This  may  also  writing,  commencing  with  the  letters 
apply  to  syllables  generally.  Here  the  L,  F,  P,  to  shew  that  length,  force,  and 
medium  length  is  0,  or  is  left  unmarked,  pitch  are  respectively  used,  and  for  each 
the  four  shorter  degrees  are  .  :  |  — ,  the  scale  of  9,  of  which  5  is  the  mean, 
and  the  four  longer  are  =  4  ~  -f|.  should  be  used. 
This  is  abundant  for  most  purposes.  No  writer  should  attempt  to  use 

Force  also  requires  a  series  or  scale,  these  fine  indications  without  con- 
as  already  suggested  (1130,  «'),but  the  siderable  practice  upon  his  own  pro- 
musical  terms  and  signs  there  adduced  nunciation,  putting  by  his  writing  for 
are  more  generally  known.  some  days,  and  then  seeing  whether  it 

Pitch  cannot  oe  accurately  given.  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  facts  to  his 
The  simplest  mode  that  suggests  itself  own  consciousness.  Of  course  till  he 

to  me  is  to  draw  a  straight  line is  able  to  do  this,  he  cannot  hope  to 

above  the  line  of  writing,  to  represent      convey  them  to  others. 

Lastly,  quality  of  tone  is  of  importance.  The  dialectal  writer 
remembers  how  the  Johnny  or  Betty  who  spoke  the  words  used 
them  at  the  time,  but  they  were  mixed  up  with  personal  as  well  as 
local  peculiarities  of  quality  of  tone,  and  he  can't  convey  this,  or 
convey  the  tone  unqualified.  It  is  like  the  despair  of  the  engraver 
at  not  conveying  colour.  The  nature  of  quality  of  tone  has  only 
recently  been  discovered,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  the 
necessary  technical  language,  because  it  would  not  be  understood. 
"We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  explanatory  words,  such  as  hoarse, 
trembling,  whining,  drawling,  straining,  and  the  like.  '  If  there  is 
a  character  for  any  district,  those  who  care  to  convey  it  should  study 
it  carefully,  and  spend,  not  five  minutes,  but  many  hours  and  days, 
at  different  intervals,  in  noting  its  characteristics  and  endeavouring 
to  describe  them  in  writing.  All  kinds  of  description  are  difficult 
to  write,  but  descriptions  of  quality  of  tone  are  extremely  difficult. 
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Mr.  Melville  Bell,  in  his  "  New  Elu-          Force.  Vehement,   energetic,  mode- 

cidation  of  the  Principles  of  Speech  rate,  feeble,  piano  ;    and  progressive 

and  Elocution,"  (first  edition,   Edin-  increase  and  diminution  of  force, 
burgh,  1849,  p.  299),  a  book  full  of          Time.    Eapid,  quick,  moderate,  slow, 

thoughtful  and  practical  suggestions,  adagio ;   with  progressive  acceleration 

gives  the  following  summary  of  points  and  retardation, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  when  representa-          Expression.      Whisper,    hoarseness, 

tions  of  individual  utterance  are  given,  falsetto,  orotund,  plaintive,  tremor,  pro- 

The  symbols  are  here  omitted.  longation,    sudden    break,     laughter, 

Inflexion.    Simple,  separately  rising  chuckling,  joy,  weeping,  sobbing,  effect 

or  falling  from  middle  tone ;  compound,  of  distance,  straining  or  effect  of  strong 

wavingly  rising  and  falling,  or  falling  effort,  staccato,  sostenuto,  sympathetic, 

and  rising  from  middle  .tone.  imitative,    expressive    pause,    sadness, 

Modulation.  Conversational  or  middle  panting  respiration,  audible  inspiration, 

key,  with  a  high  and  higher,  and  a  low  sighing  or  sudden  audible  expiration, 
and  lower  ;    and  progressive  elevation 


No.  6.    DIALECTAL  VOWEL  KELATIONS. 
i.  J.  Grimm"1  s  V-iews  of  the  Vowel  Relations  in  the  Teutonic  Languages. 

Jacob  Grimm,  after  having  passed  in  review  the  literary  vowel 
systems  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  proceeds  (D.G.I3,  527)  with 
freer  breath  (freieres  alhems)  to  review  the  relations  of  quantity 
(quantitat),  quality  (qualitat),  weakening  (schwachung\  "breaking 
(jbrechung\  transmutation  (umlaut\  promutation  (ablaut),  and  pro- 
nunciation (aussprache).  On  the  relations  of  sound  and  writing  he 
says  (ib.  p.  579): — 

"  Writing,  coarser  than  sound,  can  neither  completely  come  up  to 
it  at  any  standing  point,  nor,  from  its  want  of  flexibility,  at  all  times 
even  follow  up  the  trail  of  fluent  speech.  The  very  fact  that  all 
European  nations  received  an  historical  alphabet,  capable  of  ex- 
pressing the  peculiarities  of  their  sounds  with  more  or  less  exact- 
ness, threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  symbolisation.  An  attempt 
was  gradually  made  to  supply  deficiencies  by  modifying  letters. 
As  long  as  this  supplement  was  neglected  or  failed,  writing  appeared 
defective.  But  while  thus  yielding  to  sound,  writing  in  return  acts 
beneficially  on  its  preservation.  Writing  fixes  sound  in  its  essence, 
and  preserves  it  from  rapid  decay.  It  is  easily  seen  that  purity  and 
certainty  of  pronunciation  are  closely  connected  with  the  advance 
of  civilisation  and  the  propagation  of  writing.  In  popular  dialects 
there  is  more  oscillation,  and  deviations  of  dialects  and  language 
generally  are  chiefly  due  to  want  of  cultivation  among  the  people. 
The  principle  of  writing  by  sound  is  too  natural  not  to  have  been 
applied  by  every  people  when  first  reducing  its  language  to  writing. 
But  it  would  be  improper  (ungerechf)  to  repeat  it  constantly,  because 
writing  would  then  alter  in  every  century,  and  the  connection  of 
literature  with  history  and  antiquity  would  be  lost.  If  modern 
Greek,  French,  and  English  orthography  were  regulated  by  their 
present  pronunciation,  how  insupportable  and  unintelligible  they 
would  appear  to  the  eye !  My  view  is  that  the  various  German 
languages  had  means  of  representing  all  essential  vowel-sounds,  and 
employed  them  by  no  means  helplessly.  But  it  would  be  absurd 
(thoricht)  to  measure  the  old  pronunciation  by  the  present  standard, 
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and  unreasonable  (unbillig]  to  throw  the  whole  acuteness  of  gram- 
matical analysis  on  to  the  practical  aim  of  orthography." 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  differ  from  a  man  who  has  done  such  good 
work  for  language,  and  especially  for  the  branch  of  languages  to 
which  our  own  belongs,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the 
state  of  our  philology  without  his  labours.  But  Grimm  was  essen- 
tially a  man  of  letters.  Language  to  him  was  a  written  crystallisa- 
tion, not  a  living  growing  organism.  Its  stages  as  already  recog- 
nized by  writing,  he  could  and  did  appreciate  in  a  manner  for 
which  we  are  all  deeply  grateful,  but  having  reached  his  own  stage, 
he  conceived  that  the  new  languages  were  to  remain  in  their  present 
form,  for  the  eye  of  future  generations.  The  very  languages  which 
he  cites  to  shew  the  insupportability  of  reinstalling  the  old  principle, 
"  write  by  sound,"  are  the  most  glaring  European  instances  of  its 
necessity.  It  is  only  by  much  study  that  we  acquire  a  conception 
of  what  living  Greek,  French,  and  English  actually  are,  below  the 
thick  mask  of  antique  orthography  which  hides  their  real  features. 
If  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  their  sounds,  we  should 
make  the  absurdest  deductions  respecting  them.  We  have  no  oc- 
casion to  go  further  than  Grimm's  own  investigations  of  the  relations 
of  English  vowels  (ibid.  pp.  379-401)  for  this  purpose.  Having 
nothing  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  Anglosaxon  and  the  English 
of  modern  pronouncing  dictionaries,  which  shew  only  the  net  result 
respecting  the  literary  form  of  a  single  dialect,  he  was  entirely 
unable  to  see  the  relations  of  the  different  vowel-sounds.  Not- 
withstanding even  all  the  previous  investigations  in  the  present 
work,  the  relations  cannot  yet  be  securely  traced,  and  nothing  more 
than  indications  can  here  be  attempted. 

So  far  from  a  crystallised  orthography  fixing  pronunciation,  it 
disguises  it,  and  permits  all  manner  of  sounds  to  be  fitted  to  the 
same  signs,  as  the  various  nations  of  China  use  the  same  literary- 
language  with  mutually  unintelligible  varieties  of  speech.  It  is 
not  orthography,  but  intercommunication,  the  schoolmaster,  and  social 
pressure  to  which  we  owe  our  apparent  uniformity  of  pronunciation. 
Our  medieval  spelling  was  contrived  by  ecclesiastics  familiar  with 
Latin,  who  tried  to  use  Romance  letters  to  express  Teutonic  sounds, 
of  course  only  approximatively,  and  were  able  to  indicate  native 
variety  but  vaguely.  I  have  already  attempted  to  shew  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  trying  even  a  more  complete  alphabet  for  represent- 
ing received  pronunciation  (1245,  0),  and  I  have  propounded  the  list 
of  sounds  which  are  apparently  required  for  dialectal  writing 
(1262,  b).  If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  Latin  alphabet, 
the  result  would  be  altogether  insufficient.  The  orthography  used 
by  local  writers  of  the  present  day,  founded  on  the  received  pronun- 
ciation as  they  conceive  it,  still  confuses  many  vowel-sounds,  and 
makes  perfect  havoc  of  the  diphthongs.  For  the  older  state  of  our 
language,  and  in  the  same  way  for  the  other  Teutonic  languages,  we 
have  to  work  up  through  a  similar  slough  of  despond.  Hence  the 
vowel  relations  on  which  Grimm  dwells  in  the  chapter  just  cited  are 
comparatively  insecurely  based,  and  must  be  accepted  as  the  very 
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best  result  that  could  then  "be  reached,  but  not  as  the  best  attainable 
as  phonology  advances. 

But  coming  from  the  dead  to  the  living, — from  the  letters  adapted 
by  learned  priests  from  Latin  to  Anglosaxon  and  old  English,  and 
more  or  less  rudely  followed  by  paid  and  unlearned  scriveners 
(249,  d.  490,  c\  to  the  language  as  actually  spoken  by  and  among 
our  peasantry, — the  problem  is  very  different.  Our  crystallised 
orthography  has  not  affected  the  pronunciation  of  these  men  at  all. 
They  feel  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  it,  that  they  can- 
not use  it  to  write  their  own  language,  but  that  it  represents  a  way 
of  speech  they  have  to  employ  for  "the  gentry,"  as  well  as  they 
can.  This  imitation  of  "quality  talk"  is  not  dialectal,  and  is 
really  mispronunciation,  of  the  same  character  as  a  foreigner's.1 
The  dialectal  speakers  are  in  fact  foreigners  in  relation  to  book- 
speakers.  Although  we  are  obliged  to  refer  their  sounds  to  those  of 
received  speech  present  or  past,  yet  this  is  only  as  a  help  to  our  own 
ignorance.  No  proper  classification  is  possible  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  individuals,  and  that  has,  in  this  case,  yet  to  be  collected. 
The  results  gathered  in  Mr.  Murray's  book  on  Scotch,  and  in  the 
present  chapter,  are  quite  unexampled  for  English.  They  are  far 
too  few  and  too  uncertain  for  scientific  results.  They  can  only  lead 
up  to  theories  which  will  guide  future  research ;  but  they  serve  to 
open  out  a  method  which,  when  generally  applied,  cannot  but  prove 
of  the  highest  philological  value.  The  pronunciation  of  each* 
district  has  to  be  separately  appreciated,  in  connection  with  a  well- 
chosen  and  well-arranged  system  of  words.  Of  course  grammatical 
and  other  considerations  will  also  have  to  be  weighed,  but,  from  the 
nature  of  my  subject,  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  phonology.  Yet 
the  formation  of  such  a  test  vocabulary  is,  in  fact,  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  task.  The  discovery  of  the  dialectal  sounds  of  the 
words  it  contains  for  any  one  district,  is  a  work  of  very  great  time 
and  labour,  even  when  the  collector  has  much  phonetic  knowledge 
and  practice.  He  must  be  a  person  long,  accustomed  to  the  sounds, 
one  before  whom  the  dialect  people  speak  freely ;  and  he  must  be 
able  to  write  them  down  when  heard.  There  are  numerous  country 
clergymen,  country  attorneys,  country  surgeons,  country  school- 
masters, who  are  in  a  position  to  hear  the  sounds  freely,  but  they 
seldom  note  them.  They  have  seldom  the  philological  education 
which  leads  them  to  consider  these  "rude"  sounds  and  phrases  of 
any  value ;  and  when  they  take  them  up  as  a  local  curiosity,  they 
are  generally  unaware  of  their  comparative  value,  and  waste  time 
over  etymological  considerations  of  frequently  the  crudest  kind. 
But  they  are  most  supremely  ignorant  of  phonology,  and  have  not 
the  least  conception  of  how  to  write  sounds  consistently,  or  of  how 

1  "We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  how  Scottish  pronunciation  of  English,  as 

the  desire  of  u  talking  fine  "  produces  distinguished  from  the   vernacular,  of 

certain  modes  of  speech  in  towns,  and  which  Mr.  Murray  gives  an  account 

examples  of  three  kinds  used  in  York-  (op.  cit.  p.   138),  is  an  instance  of  a 

shire  will  be  furnished,  through  the  similar  kind.    But  none  of  these  belong 

kindness  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson.     The  to  natural  pronunciation  proper. 
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to  use  a  consistent  alphabet  when  presented  to  them.  Even  those 
who  have  been  partially  educated  by  the  use  of  Mr.  I.  Pitman's 
phonetic  shorthand  and  phonetic  printing,1  are  not  up  to  the  vagaries 
of  dialectal  speech,  and  make  curious  blunders,  though  happy  am  I 
to  find  such  workers  in  the  field.  If  I  am  fortunate  enough,  how- 
ever, to  discover  any  who  have  advanced  as  far  as  Bell's  Visible 
Speech,  or  Murray's  South  Scottish  Dialects,  I  begin  to  have  great 
confidence.  But  even  then  the  habit  of  strict  writing  is  so  slowly 
acquired,  that  slips  frequently  occur,  and  I  have  in  no  case  been 
able  to  obtain  information  without  considerable  correspondence  about 
it,  raising  points  of  difficulty  and  explaining  differences,  and 
worrying  myself  and  my  friends  with  questions  of  detail.2 

The  present  considerations  have  been  suggested  by  an  examination 
of  the  dialectal  specimens  which  follow.  Those  which  are  couched 
in  the  ordinary  orthography,  and  which  I  could  not  get  natives  to 
read  to  me,  are  such  uncertain  sources  of  information,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  them  available  only  by  guessing  at  sounds  through 
information  otherwise  obtained,  and  from  a  general  sense  of  what  the 
writers  must  have  meant.  But,  of  course,  I  was  at  first  liable  to 
the  same  sources  of  error  as  a  Frenchman  reading  English,  with  not 
quite  so  much  information  on  the  sounds  as  is  given  in  an  ordinary 
grammar.  I  feel  considerable  confidence  in  those  specimens  which 
I  print  at  once  in  palaeotype.  I  could  not  have  interpreted  them 
into  this  form,  if  the  information  I  had  received  had  not  been 
rendered  tolerably  precise.  Of  course  there  will  be  many  errors 
left,  but  I  hope  that  the  specimens  are,  as  a  whole,  so  far  correct 
as  to  fbrm  something  like  firm  footing  for  scientific  theory.  The 
names  of  each  of  the  kind  friends  who  have  helped  me  in  this  work 
will  be  given  in  due  order.  But  I  wish  generally  to  express  my 
great  obligations  to  them  for  their  assistance,  without  which  this 
chapter  would  have  entirely  collapsed.  It  was  a  work  of  great 
labour  to  all  of  them,  and  was  sometimes  rendered  under  very 
trying  conditions. 

Grimm  specifies  quantity,  quality,  weakening,  breaking,  transmu- 
tation, and  promutation. 

Of  these  promutation — such  as  the  grammatical  vowel  change  in 
^'q,  saeq,  saq),  or  (s«'q,  saq,  swq) — has  no  phonological  interest  in 
this  work,  and  will  therefore  be  passed  over. 

Transmutation  in  German  is  prospective,  and  consists  in  the  change 
of  vowel-sound  in  a  word,  when  a  syllable  is  added  containing  a 
vowel  of  another  character.  It  may  also  be  retrospective,  when  a 
sound  is  reduced  tp  conformity  with  one  that  precedes.  In  one  form 
or  the  other,  this  remarkable  phenomenon  runs  through  many 

1  See  supra,  pp.  1182-5.  should  really  give  me  information.  And 

2  In  the   case  of  the  comparative  my  first    "examination    paper"    had 
example  given  below,  I  have  often  had  frequently  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
to  send  a  paper  of  50  or  60  (in  one  second  one  on  the  answers  to  the  first, 
case  117)  questions  before  I  could  make  I  can  only  be  thankful  to  the  patience 
use  of  the  information  given.    And  even  of   correspondents,    mostly  personally 
then  it  was  difficult  to  frame  them  in-  unknown  to  me,  who  submitted  to  this 
telligibly,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  reply  which  tedious  infliction. 
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languages ;  it  is  marked  in  Polish  and  Hungarian,  more  than 
in  German,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Gaelic  vowel  rule  (52,  d).  The 
essence  of  prospective  transmutation  consists  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  speaker  that  a  vowel  of  a  certain  kind  is  going  to  follow,  so 
that  his  preparation  for  that  vowel,  while  his  organs  are  arranged 
for  a  different  one,  produces  a  third  sound,  more  or  less  different 
from  both.1  This  consciousness  crystallises  afterwards  into  pedantic 
rules,  which  remain  after  all  action  of  the  consciousness  has  long 
disappeared.  Not  having  observations  on  the  English  dialects  in 
reference  to  this  phenomenon  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  rule,  I  pass  it 
over. 

Quality  refers  to  the  difference  of  vowels,  and,  in  Grimm  especi- 
ally, to  their  generation,  as  it  were,  from  three  original  short  vowels 
(a,  i,  u).  This  generation  is,  I  fear,  a  theory  principally  due  to 
the  imperfection  of  old  alphabetic  usages.  My  experience  of  un- 
cultured man  does  not  lead  me  to  the  adoption  of  any  such  simple 
theory,  although,  as  already  observed  (51,  a),  like  the  theory  of  the 
four  elements,  it  is  of  course  based  upon  real  phenomena,  and  still 
possesses  some  value.  It  is  singular  that  Grimm  compares  this 
vowel  triad  to  a  colour  triad  of  a  curious  description,  and  the 
means,  (e,  o),  inserted  between  the  extremes  (i,  a)  and  (a,  u),  to 
other  colours,  after  an  analogy  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  follow, 
thus  (op.  cit.  p.  33) : 

(  i  e  a  o  u   ) 

red          yellow        white      blue         black 

(  ei          ai  au         iu  ) 

orange      rose  azure       violet 

These  are  mere  fancies,  unfounded  in  physics,2  based  upon  nothing 
but  subjective  feeling,  and  yielding  no  result.  The  qualitative 
theory  which  we  now  possess  is  entirely  physical,  depending  upon 
pitch  and  resonance. 

1  See  the  remarkable  instances  from  green,  (u)  red,  and  I  believe  that  these 
modern  Sanscrit  pronunciation  (1138,  b'.  are  even  subjectively  more  correct  than 
1139,3).  Grimm  curiously  enough  starts  Grimm's,    where    white    (presence    of 
the  conception  that  this  transmutation  all  colours)  and  black  (absence  of  all 
(umlaut]  had  some  analogy  with  the  colours)  actually  form  part  of  the  scale, 
change  of  old  S  into  later  R  (op.  cit.  p.  But  physically  white  would  be  analo- 
34,  note).  gous  to  an  attempt  to  utter  (i,  a,  u)  at 

2  If  we  adopt  the  vibrational  or  un-  once,  producing  utter  obliteration  of 
dulatory  theory  of  light,  then  there  is  vowel  effect ;  and  the  sole  analogue  of 
this  analogy  between  colour  and  pitch,  black  would  be — silence !     Again,  even 
that  both  depend  upon  the  number  of  his  diphthongs,  considered  as  mixtures 
vibrations  of  the  corresponding  medium  of  pigments,  are  singular.     With  mix- 
(luminous  ether  and  atmospheric  air) .  tures  of  colours  he  was  of  course  un- 
performed in  one  second.     In  this  case  acquainted.     The  orange  from  red  and 
red  is  the  lowest,  blue  (of  some  kind)  yellow   will   pass,  but   rose  from   red 
highest  in  pitch,  green  being  medial.  and  white  (pale  red),  azure  from  white 
Now  vowels,  as  explained  on  (1278,  e),  and  black  (grey),  violet  from  red  and 
may  be  to  a  certain  degree  arranged  black  (dirty  brown),    are  remarkable 
according  to  natural  pitch  ;  and  in  this  failures.      Could   Jacob   Grimm   have 
case  (i)  is  the  highest,  (a)  medium,  and  been  colour-blind  ?     Dugald  Stewart, 
(u)  lowest.     Hence  the  physical  analo-  who  rested  much  of  his  theory  of  beauty 
gies  of  vowel  and  light  are  (i)  blue,  (a)  on  colour,  was  himself  colour-blind ! 

81 
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Weakening  consists,  according  to  Grimm,  in  "an  unaccountable 
diminishing  of  vowel  content"  (dass  zuweilen  ohne  alien  anlass  der 
gehalt  der  vocale  gemindert  wird,  ibid.  p.  541).  The  expression  is 
entirely  metaphorical,  and  is  unintelligible  without  explanation. 
To  Grimm,  vowels  have  weight,  (i)  being  the  lightest,  (u)  the 
heaviest,  and  (a)  intermediate,  so  that  (a)  may  be  regarded  as  a 
diminished  (u),  and  (i)  as  a  weakened  (u)  and  (a).  This,  however, 
belongs  to  promutation,  and  he  dwells  chiefly  on  a  vowel  being 
"  obscured"  fgetrubtj  into  some  nearly  related  one,  comparing  ags. 
sta'f,  ba'c,  craft ;  engl.  staff,  back,  craft ;  fries,  stef,  bek,  kreft,  where 
there  is  no  transmutation.  He  finds  a  similar  change  of  a  to  o.  He 
seems  to  confine  the  term  weakening  to  these  changes. 

Breaking  is  introduced  thus  (ib.  p.  32):  "A  long  vowel  grows 
out  of  two  short  vowels,  but  the  confluence  of  two  short  vowels  does 
not  always  produce  a  long  one.  For  if  the  two  short  ones  combine 
without  doubling  their  length,  but  leave  it  single,  they  give  up  a 
part  of  their  full  natural  short  quantity,  and,  on  addition,  only 
make  up  the  length  of  the  single  short  quantity.  These  may  be 
called  broken  vowels  (gebrocTiene  vocale),  without  particularizing  the 
nature  of  the  fraction.  Assuming  the  full  short  vowel  to  be  =  1 , 
the  long  would  be  =1  +1  =  2  ;  the  broken  =%+%  or  £+£  or  f +± 
=  1."  And  then  in  a  note  he  has  the  extraordinary  statement, 
quite  upsetting  all  physical  notions,  and  shewing  the  mere  literary 
character  of  his  investigations:  "This  breaking  of  vowels  is  like 
the  aspiration  of  consonants"  !  (ibid.  p.  33.)  Grimm  considers  break- 
ing mainly  due  to  the  action  of  a  following  r,  h ;  his  classical  in- 
stances are  Gothic  bairan  faura,  and,  which  are  for  us  the  most 
important,  the  ags.  ea,  eo,  ie,  from  which  he  entirely  separates  ags. 
ea,  eo,  ie,  considering  the  latter  to  be  diphthongs  having  more  than 
the  unit  length,  and  hence  different  from  his  broken  vowels. 

There  remains  quantity.  "Vowels  are  either  short  or  long :  a 
difference  depending  on  the  time  within  which  they  are  pronounced. 
The  long  vowel  has  double  the  measure  of  the  short."  (ibid.  p.  32.) 
We  are  evidently  here  on  the  old,  old  footing,  the  study  of  books — 
not  speakers. 

ii.     On  Towel  Quantity  in  Living  Speech. 

The  late  Prof.  Hadley  very  properly  blamed  me,  in  reviewing  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  this  work  (down  to  p.  632),  for  not  having 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  quantity  as  marked  in  Anglosaxon  works, 
and  especially  in  Orrmin.1  With  this  it  is  not  now  the  proper  place 

1  His  critique,  which  appeared  in  the  cursorily  looked  over  the  next   two. 

North  American  Review  for  April,  1870,  He  begins  by  giving   an  account  of 

pp.  420-437,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  palaeotype.     He  disputes  some  of  my 

volume  of   "  Essays   Philological  and  conclusions  from   my  own  data,   and 

Critical,  selected   from   the  papers  of  considers  that  long  a  could  not  have 

James    Hadley,   LL.D,     New    York,  been  broader  than  (aese),  "at  the  open- 

1873,"    pp.    240-262.       It    was    the  ing  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  (p.  247), 

earliest  notice  of  my  work  in  the  Eng-  nor  that  long  u  was  substantially  different 

lish   language,  and  contains  the  ju<lg-  from  its  present  sound  (p.  250).     He 

mrnt  of  a  profound  scholar,  who  had  confesses  to    "some  feeling  of  doubt, 

fairly  studied  the  first  four  chapters,  and  if  not  skepticism,"  as  to  my  "whole 
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to  deal,  but  I  would  remark  on  the  essential  difference  between  the 
letter-length  and  the  speech-length  of  vowels,  consonants,  and  syl- 
lables. The  sound  of  what  is  recognized  as  the  same  syllable  lasts 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  wish  or  feeling  of  the 
speaker.  The  difference  of  length  does  not  change  its  dictionary 
significance,  but  occasionally  (much  less,  however,  than  alterations 
of  pitch  and  quality  of  tone,  which  usually  accompany  the  various 
degrees  of  length),  practically  modifies  its  meaning  considerably  to 
the  listener.  And  this  syllabic  length  may  be  analysed,  as  already 
partly  explained  (1131,  d.  1146,  3),  into  the  lengths  of  the  several 
vowels,  the  several  consonants,  and  the  several  glides  between  these 
parts  two  and  two.  The  length  of  the  glides  is  usually  thrown  out 
of  consideration.  But  it  is  often  a  question  to  me  how  much  is  due 
to  one  and  how  much  to  the  other.  In  received  speech  the  so-called 
long  vowels  are  all  different  in  quality  from  the  so-called  short 
vowels ;  and  hence  when  a  Scotchman,  for  example,  gives  a  short 
pronunciation  to  any  of  the  so-called  long  vowels,  in  places  where 
the  southerner  uses  his  corresponding  short  vowel,  which  is  altogether 
different  in  quality,  the  latter  blames  the  former  for  pronouncing 
the  southern  short  vowel  long ! 

This  connection  of  quality  with  quantity  makes  it  difficult  for  a 
speaker  of  received  pronunciation  to  determine  the  real  length  of 
vowel-sounds  used  by  dialectal  speakers.  I  find  my  own  ear  con- 
stantly at  fault,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  my  correspon- 
dents are  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted  in  matters  of  quantity.  But 
the  length  of  the  glides,  the  different  action  of  voiced  and  voiceless 
consonants  on  preceding  vowels,  the  holding  and  not  holding  of 
those  consonants,  and  Mr.  Sweet's  rule  for  final  consonants  (1 145,  <?'), 
also  materially  interfere,  not  merely  with  practical  observation,  but 
with  theoretical  determination.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  our  crude, 
rough  way  of  indicating  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  as  (a,  aa),  must 
often  be  considered  as  marking  merely  a  temporary  feeling  due 
rather  to  the  consonant  than  to  the  vowel.  We  have  no  standard 
of  length,  no  means  even  of  measuring  the  actual  duration  of  the 
extremely  brief  sounds  uttered.  A  long  vowel  in  one  word  means 
something  very  different  from  a  long  vowel  in  another.  In  the 
case  of  diphthongs  the  lengths  of  the  elements  are  entirely  com- 
parative among  one  another,  and  bear  no  assignable  relation  to  the 
lengths  of  adjoining  consonants  or  of  vowels  in  adjoining  syllables. 

theory  of  labialised  consonants,"   (p.  ness),  supra,  p.  443,  should  probably  be 

253).     And  he  dwells  on  my  short-  (laa-verd,    deed,    forgii-v,   forgii'veth, 

comings  with  respect  to  quantity  on  pp.  forgirvnes).     I  am  sorry  to  see  that 

259-262.     Thus  (412,  c')  ase  is  (aa-se),  (dead'litshe)  for  (dead-liitshe)  occurs  on 

but  (ase) — he  should  have  said  (as) —  (503,  cd).    Prof.  Hadley  subsequently 

occurs  (413,  a'}.    Of  course  the  first  did  better  than  criticise;  he  supple- 

should  also  be  (a'se).    On  (442,  d'}  we  mented  my  shortcomings,  in  a  paper 

have  (don)  compared  with  (doon)  below.  on  Quantity,  read  before  the  American 

The  latter  is  correct,  of  course,   and  Philological  Association  in  1871,  re- 

(miis-doon-)    on   (442,   d')  should.    1  printed  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  263- 

think,  be  (mrsdoo-n).     The  (laa-vird,  295,  of  which  1  hope  to  give  an  account 

laverd,  ded,  forgiiv,  forgiveth,  forgif--  in  Chap.  XII. 
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With  Englishmen  diphthongs  may  be  extremely  brief,1  and  short 
vowels  may  be  pronounced  at  great  length  (as  in  singing)  without 
altering  the  character  and  signification  of  the  word.2 

The  length  of  vowels  in  received  English  is  very  uncertain.  How 
far  it  is  dialectally  fixed  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  At  times  vowels 
are  unmistakably  lengthened,  but  this  is  not  frequent.  The  two 
most  careful  observers  on  this  point  among  my  kind  helpers  are 
Mr.  Murray  for  Scotch,  and  Mr.  Hallam  for  Derbyshire,  both  of 
whom  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bell's  Visible  Speech.  Mr.  Murray 
makes  the  Scotch  sounds  generally  short,  and  occasionally  long. 
But  he  remarks  (Dialect  of  S.  S.,  p.  97) :  "Absolutely  short,  or,  as  it 
might  better  be  called,  ordinary  or  natural,  quantity  in  Scotch  is 
longer  than  English  short  quantity,  though  not  quite  so  long 
as  English  long  quantity ;  but  long  quantity  in  Scotch  is 
much  longer  than  long  quantity  in  English.  Even  in  English, 
quantity  differs  greatly  in  absolute  length ;  for  though  the  vowel- 
sounds  in  thief,  thieves,  cease,  sees,  are  considered  all  alike  long  e  (ii), 
thieves  and  sees  are  certainly  pronounced  with  a  longer  vowel  than 
thief  and  cease.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  most  correct  to  say  that 
Scotch  long  quantity  is  like  that  in  sees,  short  quantity  nearly  like 
that  in  cease"  Much  here  depends  on  the  consonant;  see  also  Prof. 
Haldeman's  remarks  (1191,  a.  1192,  b').  Mr.  Murray  also  observes 
that  something  depends  in  Scotch  on  the  quality  of  the  vowel  itself ; 
thus:  "With  (ae)  and  (a),  and  to  a  less  degree  with  (e)  and  (o), 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  lengthen  the  short  vowel  before  the 
mutes,  and  to  pronounce  egg,  skep,  yett,  leg,  lag,  rag,  lad,  log,  dog, 
as  (aeseg,  skaeaep,  jaeaet,  baeeeg,  baag,  Taag,  b0«d,  boog,  doog) "  (Hid. 
p.  98).  Mr.  Hallam,  it  will  be  seen,  constantly  takes  refuge  in 
medial  quantities,  lengths  decidedly  longer  than  the  usual 
English  short,  and  yet  not  decidedly  long.  Mr.  C.  C.  Robin- 
son occasionally  does  the  same,  and  all  dialectal  writers  who 
wish  to  represent  quantity  with  accuracy  meet  with  similar 

1  The  old  theory  made  diphthongs  native  habits  of  speech  on  even  theo- 

essentially  long,  as  made  up  of  two  reticians. 

short  vowels,  yet  they  did  not  always          2  Since  beginning  to  write  these  re- 

"  scan"  as  long,  or  influence  the  posi-  marks,  I  heard  a  man  cry  "  Saturday," 

tion  of  the  accent  as  long,  in  ancient  while  speaking  to  a  mate  on  the  other 

Greek.    And  Merkel,  a  German,  says:  side  of  the  street.     I  was  not  able  to 

that  "syllables  with  true  diphthongs  determine  the  quality  or  quantity  of 

have  always  a  medial  quantity,  that  is,  the  first  vowel,  though  the  word  was 

not  fully  short,  but  not  capable  of  pro-  repeated,   and  I   thought  it  over  for 

longation,  as  otherwise  they  would  lose  some  time  afterwards.     Most  persons 

their  monosyllabic  character,"  (Silben  would  have  written  (sse-tard^)  without 

mit    wahren    Diphthongen   sind  stets  hesitation,  but  this  is  merely  the  effect 

mittelzeitig,   d.h.    nicht   vbllig    kurz,  of  old  education,  which  tells  them  that 

aber  auch  nicht  producibel,  sonst  geht  the  first  vowel  is  short  and  the  last 

die  Einsilbigkeitverloren.    Phys.  Lale-  long,   and  that  (r)  is  heard.     I  took 

tik,  p.  322).     His  true  diphthongs  are  refuge  finally  in  (sahal\tede),  making 

(ai,  au,  ay,  6i,  6u,  6y,  ui,  y'i).    He  con-  the  first  vowel  medial, '  and  the  two 

giders  combinations  like  (Ei,  EU,  cei)  to  next  short   and    indistinct,   though   I 

be  "altogether  and  under  all  circum-  could    not    determine    their    relative 

stances  dissyllabic,  and  to  have  no  claim  lengths,  the  (xt)  decidedly  dental,  the 

at  all  to  be  considered  diphthongs  "  (d)  not  certain,  the  quality  of  the  first 

(ib.  p.  125),  which  shews  the  effect  of  vowel  (ah)  not  satisfactorily  fixed. 
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difficulties,  which  do  not  fail  to  occur  in  other  languages  also 
(518,  a).  We  are  not  properly  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  a  pro- 
nunciation, which,  like  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
marked  length  so  distinctly  as  to  make  it  the  basis  of  verse-rhythm,  to 
the  exclusion  of  alterations  of  pitch  and  force.1  At  any  rate,  our  own 
spoken  quantities  are  very  diiferent  from  musical  length,  and  the  ex- 
treme variety  of  musical  length  which  composers  will  assign  to  the 
parts  of  the  same  word  at  different  times  serves  to  shew  to  what  a 
small  extent  fixed  length  is  now  appreciated.  As  regards  myself, 
although  I  often  instinctively  assign  long  and  short  vowels  in  writing 
to  different  words,  yet  when  I  come  to  question  myself  carefully  as 
to  the  reasons  why  I  do  so,  I  find  the  answers  in  general  very 
difficult  to  give,  and  the  more  I  study,  the  less  certainty  I  feel. 

That  there  are  differences  of  length,  no  one  can  douht.  That 
those  lengths  are  constant,  either  relatively  or  absolutely,  cannot  he 
affirmed.2  There  is  naturally  a  great  difficulty  in  prolonging  a 
sound  at  the  same  pitch  and  with  the  same  quality  of  tone.  Are 
vowel  qualities  ever  purely  prolonged  ?  Does  not  the  quality,  as 
well  as  confessedly  the  pitch  of  spoken  vowels,  alter  on  an  attempt 
to  produce  them?  Are  not  all  appreciably  longer  vowel  qualities 
really  gliding,  that  is,  insensibly  altering  qualities,  so  that  the  com- 
mencing and  ending  qualities  are  sensibly  different?  Such  combi- 
nations as  Mr.  Hallam's  Derbyshire  (ii,  tin)  may  possibly  rather 
belong  to  this  category  than  to  that  of  intentional  diphthongs.  If 
we  were  to  examine  carefully  what  is  really  said,  we  should,  I  think, 
have  to  augment  the  number  of  such  phenomena  considerably.  The 
London  (ee'j,  oo'w]  are  cases  of  a  similar  kind.3  To  retain  the  vowel 
quality  for  a  sensible  time  requires  an  unnatural  fixity  of  muscle, 
and  consequently  relaxations  constantly  occur,  which  alter  the 

1  My  short  experience  of  Mr.  Gupta's  effects  of  quantity,  so  as  to -make  them 

?uantitative  pronunciation  of  Sanscrit  a  guide  to  rhythm.      This    is   more 

LI 39,  a)  makes  me  feel  it  highly  de-  especially  felt  when    numerous    long 

sirable  that  the  reading  of   Sanscrit,  syllables  come  in  close  succession,  as 

Arabic,  and  Persian  quantitative  verse,  in  the  following  lines  from  the  begin- 

hy  learned  natives,  should  be  accurately  ning  of  the  first  Satire  of  Horace : 

studied.  Italian  and  Modern  Greek  QuT  fi<  Jfaecenas,  ut  Memo,  quaw  «ibi 
reading  of  classics  leads  to  no  result,  sortem — 

because  the  true  feeling  for  quantity  Contentus  viv&t  ?  Jaude£  rflversa  se- 
has  there  died  out.  But  it  really  pre-  queues — 

vails  in  the  East.     In  France,  some  0!  forrfunat!  mercatores,  gravis  anriis — 

writers  dwell  much  on  quantity ;  others,  Contra  mercator,  waviw  /actawribus 
like  M.  Feline,  drop  almost  all  expres-  austrls — 

si  on  of  quantity,  as  in  the  example,  supra  where    the  long  vowel  is  marked  as 

p.  327.     We  have  nothing  in  ordinary  usual,  the  short  yowel  is  left  unmarked, 

Southern  English  at  all  answering  to  and  position  is  indicated  by  italicising 

the  prolongations  made  by  Mr.  Gupta  the  determining  consonants. 
in  Sanscrit,  or  Mr.  Murray  in  Scotch;          2  Not  in  such  living^  languages  as  I 

If  persons  really  observe  the  relative  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 

time  they  employ  in  uttering  Greek  and  not  even  in  Magyar,  as   I  heard  it, 

Latin  syllables,  and  especially  unac-  although  its  poets    profess   to    write 

cented  long  syllables,  they  will,  I  think,  qiiantitative  metres  occasionally, 
be  struck  by  the  great  difficulty  of  con-          3  See  the  remarks  on.  mffractwes  in 

stantly  and  appreciably  exhibiting  the  iv.  below. 
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vowel  quality.  Again,  the  preparation  for  the  following  consonant 
acts  so  strongly  upon  the  nerves  which  are  directing  the  formation 
of  the  vowel,  that  they  cease  to  persist  in  the  action,  and  insensibly 
modify  it,  producing  other  changes  of  quality,  in  a  manner  with 
which  we  are  familiar  as  the  action  of  a  consonant  on  the  preceding 
vowel.  But  it  may  he  said,  although  these  alter  the  quality  as  it 
proceeds,  the  ear  recognises  the  intention  to  continue  the  original 
quality,  and  gives  credit  for  its  continuance.  The  credit  is  freely 
given  in  received  speech,  as  judged  by  a  received  orthography. 
But  in  dialectal  speech  we  have  no  such  assistance.  "We  have  to 
treat  the  dialect  as  an  unwritten  language,  and  discover  what  is  said 
without  reference  to  orthography,  that  is,  without  reference  to  what 
learned  men  in  olden  time  thought  would  be  the  most  practical  way 
of  approaching  to  the  representation  of  sounds  of  other  dialects  by 
means  of  symbols  whose  signification  had  been  fixed  by  still  older 
writers  in  totally  diiferent  languages.  This  drives  us  at  once  from 
books  to  nature,  which  is  very  hard  for  literary  men,  but  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  way  of  giving  reality  to  our  investigations.  As 
long  as  we  do  not  check  'literature  by  observation,  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  take  the  results  of  old  attempts  at  representing  observa- 
tions,1 as  absolutely  correct,  as  starting-points  for  all  subsequent 
theory,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  risks  of  error  sufficient  to  entirely 
vitiate  our  conclusions.  Much  harm  has  already  been  done  in  theo- 
retically restoring  the  marks  for  long  and  short  vowels  in  Anglo- 
saxon,  in  printing  diplomatically  with  theoretic  insertions,  in 
systematising  an  orthography  which  was  not  yet  understood.2  Our 
real  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lengths  of  these  vowels  consists  in 
the  analogies  of  other  languages  and  the  present  changes.  And 
these  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  the  already-mentioned  difficulties 
of  retaining  the  same  quality  of  tone  while  endeavouring  to  prolong 
the  sound.  But  to  obtain  a  real  knowledge  of  long  and  short 
vowels,  we  shall  have  to  study  languages  in  which  difference  of 
length,  independently  of  difference  of  quality,  is  significant,  and  in 
which  quantity  forms  the  basis  of  rhythms. 

1  This  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.    At  the  old  scribe  may  be,  it  is  still  the  only 
some  early  time,  when  'phonetic  know-  information  we    have,  and,   as  such, 
ledge  was  comparatively  small,  or  the  ought  to  be  made  generally  accessible 
necessity  of  discriminating  sounds  was  in  a  reliable  form."     Preface  to  King 
not  strongly  felt,   alphabetic  writing  Alfred's  "West- Saxon  Version  of  Gre- 
was  comparatively  vague,  and,  more-  gory's  Pastoral  Care,  by  H.  Sweet,  p. 
over,  it  so  happens  that  alphabets  in-  viii,   an    edition    in  which    the    new 
vented  for  languages  with  one  set  of  method  required  for  Anglo-Saxon  study 
vowels  have  been  used  for  languages  is  well  initiated.    When  a  young  man 
with  a  totally  different  set.  How  much  like  Mr.  Sweet  is  capable  of  doing  such 
languages  thus  differ  will  be  seen  at  work  as  this,  what  may  we  not  hope 
the  end  of  the  next  sub-number  iii.  But  from  his  maturer  years.     His  accurate 
still  the  writing  was  based  on  observa-  knowledge  of  phonetics,  and  his  care- 
tion,  such  as  it  was.  ful  powers  of  observation,   to  which 

2  "All  alteration  in  the  text  of  a  frequent  allusion  has  been    made  in 
MS.,  however  plausible  and  clever,  is  these  pages,  lead  us  to  expect  the  best 
nothing  else  but  a  sophistication  of  the  results  hereafter,  if  he  only  have  oppor- 
evidence  at  its  fountain-head :  however  tunity  to  do  the  work  he  is  so  well 
imperfect  the  information  conveyed  by  qualified  to  produce. 
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The  net  result  for  our  present  investigations  on  English  dialects 
is  that  all  quantities  here  marked  must  be  taken  as  provisional,  that 
too  much  weight  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  separation  of  long 
and  short,  and  that  in  general  a  certain  medial  length  may  be 
assumed,  which,  when  marked  short,  must  not  be  much  prolonged, 
and  when  marked  long,  must  not  be  much  shortened.  But  allow- 
ances must  always  be  made  for  habit  of  speech,  for  intonation  and 
drawling,  for  the  grammatical  collocation  of  the  word,1  for  emphasis 
and  accent  or  force  of  utterance,  for  "broadness"  and  "thinness" 
of  pronunciation, — all  of  which  materially  influence  quantity, — as 
well  as  for  those  other  points  of  difficulty  already  dwelt  upon,  and 
many  of  which  are  characteristic  of  speech  in  different  districts. 
But  for  the  practical  writing  of  dialects,  we  must  continue  to  make 
a  separation  of  short  and  long,  if  for  nothing  else,  at  any  rate  as  an 
indication  of  glides  (1146,  b).  "When  we  write  [meet']=(mit),  we 
seem  to  shut  up  the  vowel  too  tightly,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
consonant.  This  is  not  usual  to  the  Scot,  who  says  [m:eet]  =  (miit). 
Hence  we  hear  the  Scot  say  [mee't]=(miit),  and  when  he  really 
lengthens,  as  in  thieves  (thiivz)  =  £thee'vz],  we  almost  seem  to  want 
an  extra  sign,  as  [th:<eevz]  =  (thiiivz).  For  dialectal  writing  we  do 
much  if  we  keep  two  degrees,  and  use  the  long  vowel  really  to  mark 
a  want  of  tightness  in  the  glide  on  to  the  following  consonant.  The 
real  value  of  our  longs  and  shorts  must  not  be  taken  too  accurately. 
The  writer  had  better  give  "bis  first  impression  than  his  last,  for  the  last 
has  been  subjected  to  all  manner  of  modifying  influences.  We 
have  simply  nothing  left  like  the  quantity  of  quantitative  languages. 

iii.     On  Towel  Quality  and  its  Gradations. 

The  quality  of  a  tone  is  that  which  distinguishes  notes  of  the 
same  pitch,  when  played  on  different  musical  instruments.  It  is  by 
quality  of  tone  that  we  know  a  flute  from  a  fiddle,  organ,  piano, 
harp,  trombone,  guitar,  human  voice.  Prof.  Hclmholtz  discovered 
that  there  exist  simple  tones,  easily  producible,2  but  not  usually 
heard  in  nature,  and  that  the  tones  which  generally  strike  the  ear  are 
compound,  made  up  of  several  simple  tones  heard  or  produced  at  the 

1  Many  English  dialects,  like  interesting  to  observe  how  suddenly  the 

Hebrew,  lengthen  vowels  "  in  the  resonance  changes  from  dull  to  bright, 

pause,"  i.e.  at  the  close  of  a  phrase  or  Every  one  who  wishes  to  understand 

sentence.  _  the  vowel  theory  should  study  the  first 

2  A  tuning  fork  gives  nearly  a  simple  and  second  parts  of  Prof.  Helmholtz's 
tone ;  when  held  over  a  box  of  proper  (161,  d)  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonemp- 
length,  it  produces  a  really  simple  tone.  findungen,  3rd  ed.,  Braunschweig,  1870, 
A  c  tuning  fork,  struck  and  held  over  pp.  639.  A  translation  of  this  work 
the  opening  of  any  cylindrical  vessel,  into  English  is  at  present  engaging  a 
tumbler,  jar,  wide-mouthed  bottle,  about  large  portion  of  my  time,  and  1  hope 
six  inches  deep,  will  produce  the  re-  that  it  will  be  published  at  the  close  of 
quired  tone.  The  vessel  may  be  tuned  1874  by  Messrs.  Longman,  for  whom 
to  the  fork,  by  adding  water  to  shorten  I  am  writing  it,  under  the  title  :  On 
it,  and  thus  sharpen  the  tone,  and  by  the  Sensations  of  Tone  as  a  physiologi- 
partly  covering  the  aperture  to  flatten  cal  basis  for  the  theory  of  music.  It 
it.  A  jar  thus  tuned  toe  maybe  easily  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  treatises 
tuned  to  the  a  tuning  fork  below  it,  by  on  modern  science,  and  is  written  pur- 
still  further  covering  the  mouth.  It  is  posely  in  a  generally  intelligible  style. 
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same  time.     The  relative  pitches  of  those  tones,  that  is,  the  relative 
numbers  of  complete  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  air  necessary  to 
produce  them,  made  within  the  same  time,  are  always  those  of  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  so  on,  1  representing  the  pitch  of  the 
lowest  simple  tone,  which  the  ear  receives  practically  as  that  of  the 
whole  compound  tone.     The  quality  of  the  compound  tone  depends 
on  the  relative  force  or  loudness  of  its  component  simple  tones,  and 
this  relative  force  is  dependent  on  the  mode  of  production.     Now, 
in  the  case  of  the  vowels,  the  mode  of  production  resembles  that  of 
the  French  horn.    In  that  instrument  a  hemispherical  cup  is  pressed 
tight  on  the  lips,  which  are  closed.     "Wind  is  forced  from  the  chest, 
opening  the  lips,  which  immediately  close  by  their  elasticity,  assisted 
by  the  pressure  of  the  rim  of  the  cup,  and  this  action  being  repeated 
with  great  rapidity,  puffs  of  air  come  in  regular  succession  into  the 
cup  or  mouth-piece,  and  are  transmitted  through  a  small  hole  at 
the  opposite  extremity  into  a  long  tube  (27  feet  long  nearly),  the 
contents  of  which  form  a  resonance  chamber,  which  is  naturally  only 
able  to  resound  to  certain  simple  and  compound  tones.    The  puffs  of 
the  lips  are  not  sufficiently  rapid  generally,  on  account  of  their 
want  of  elasticity,  to  produce  the  tones  of  the  long  tube  itself,  but 
they  are  able  to  set  the  air  within  it  in  motion,  and  the  action  of 
this  confined  air  is  powerful  enough  to  make  the  lips  vibrate  properly. 
The  tube  can  only  give  certain  tones,  dependent  on  the  force  of  the 
impulse  given  by  the  lips ;  but  by  introducing  the  hand  and  arm 
at  the  bell-like  opening  of  the  tube,  the  shape  of  the  resonance 
chamber  is  altered,  and  new  tones  can  be  produced,  not  however  so 
bright  and  distinct  as  the  others.     Now,  in  the  human  voice,  a  pair 
of  elastic  bands  or  chords,  pressed  closely  together  in  the  larynx,  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  lips,  and  produce  the  puffs  of  air,  which  pass 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  cartilaginous  box  (often  nearly  closed 
by  its  lid,  the  epiglottis)  into  a  resonance  chamber  answering  to  the 
tube  of  the  horn,1  which  can  have  its  shape  marvellously  altered  by 
means  of  the  muscles  contracting  the  first  part  or  pharynx,  the 
action  of  the  uvula  in  closing  or  opening  the  passages  through  the 
nose,    and  the  action  of  the  tongue  and  lips,   which  last  much 
resembles  that  of  the  introduced  hand  and  arm  in  the  French  horn. 
There  are,  however,  some  essential  points  of  dissimilarity  between 
the  two  cases.     Thus  the  resonant  chambers  in  speech  are  small, 
and  the  resonance  is  not  powerful  enough  to  affect  the  vibrations  of 
the  vocal  chords,  so  that  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  these 
chords  themselves  determines  the  pitch  and  the  full  force  of  tone, 
while  the  resonant  chambers  can  only  vary  the  relative  force  of  the 
different  simple  tones  which  compose  the  actual  musical  tone  pro- 
duced.    It  is  entirely  upon  this  variation  of  force  that  the  different 
vowel  effects  depend,  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious,  I 
shall  venture  to  give  some  of  the  acoustical  results,  because  they 

1  It  is  almost  impossible  in  such  a  shape  of  the  resonance  tube  is  more 

work  as  the  present  to  avoid  repeti-  fully  described.     It  was  found,  how- 

tions.      Some  of  the  present  matter  ever,  insufficient  for  our  present  purpose 

was  anticipated  on  p.  161,  where  the  merely  to  refer  to  that  passage. 
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have  not  yet  found  their  way  into 
the  highest  philological  interest. 
Suppose  that  the  puffs  of  air  pro- 
duced by  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
chords  produce  a  musical  note  of  the 
pitch  known  as  B  flat,  on  the  second 
line  of  the  bass  staff.  Then  (in  a  way 
explained  by  Prof.  Helmholtz  by 
means  of  some  of  the  most  recent 
anatomical  discoveries  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  internal  ear,  and  numerous 
experiments  on  so-called  sympathetic 
vibration),  the  ear  really  hears  not 
merely  1.  that  simple  B  flat,  but  the 
following  among  other  tones  in  addi- 
tion to  it,  namely,  2.  the  b  flat  next 
above  it,  3.  the/'  above  that,  4.  the 
next  b'  flat,  5.  the  d"  above  that,  6.  the 
octave/"  above  the  former/',  7.  a  note 
a  little  flatter  than  the  next  a"  flat,  8. 
the  b"  flat  above,  9.  the  next  tone  above 
c'",  10.  the  octave  d'"  of  No.  5,  11.  a 
tone  not  in  the  scale,  a  good  deal 
sharper  than  e'"  flat,  12.  the  octave*/"' 
of  No.  6,  13.  a  tone  not  in  the  scale, 
somewhat  flatter  than/",  14.  the  octave 
of  No.  7,  a  little  flatter  than  a"  flat, 
15.  the  major  third  a'"  above  /'",  16. 
b'"  flat,  the  octave  of  No.  8,  and  so  on, 
up  to  24  or  more,  sometimes,  in  the 
human  voice,  especially  when  strained, 
where  the  numbers  of  vibrations  in  a 
second  necessary  to  produce  the  notes 
written,  are  in  proportion  to  the  simple 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  of  their  order. 
These  are  the  tones  naturally  produced 
on  the  B  flat  French  horn.  The  mode 
of  marking  musical  pitch  just  used  is 
adopted  pretty  generally.  The  capitals 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  denote  the  octave 
from  the  lowest  note  of  the  violoncello 
upwards.  The  small  letters  c,  d,  e,  /,  g, 
a,  b,  the  next  higher  octave,  beginning 
on  the  second  space  of  the  bass  staff. 
The  once-accented  letters  c',  d',  e',  /', 
g\  a',  b',  the  next  higher  octave,  be- 
ginning at  the  note  on  the  'first  leger 
line  above  the  bass  and  below  the  treble 
staff.  The  other  higher  octaves  begin 
at  c"  on  the  third  space  of  the  treble 
staff;  c'"  on  the  second  leger  line  above 
the  treble ;  and  then  c""  is  the  octave 
to  that  again.  The  reader  will  there- 
fore easily  be  able  to  write  out  the 
notes  here  referred  to  in  ordinary  musi- 
cal notation.  These  are,  in  fact,  the 
simple  tones  out  of  which  the  compound 
tone  heard  may  be  conceived  as  formed. 
But  in  ordinary  speaking  the  vocal 
chords  do  not  act  so  perfectly  as  in 
singing,  and  many  very  high  and  dis- 
sonant simple  tones  are  also  produced. 


philological  treatises,  and  are  of 

Now  the  effect  of  the  differently- 
shaped  resonance  chambers  formed  by 
placing  the  organs  in  the  proper  positions 
for  the  different  vowels  is  to  make  some 
of  these  louder  and  some  weaker,  and 
the  joint  result  gires  us  the  vowel  sensa- 
tion. The  shape  or  materials  of  the 
resonance  chamber  are  quite  indifferent. 
Hence  it  may  happen  that  two  or  three 
different  positions  of  the  mouth  may 
produce  the  same  resonance.  If  so, 
they  will  give  the  same  vowel.  This 
is  extremely  important,  because  it  shews 
that  a  prescribed  position  for  a  vowel  is 
not  necessarily  the  only  position,  but 
merely  a  known  position,  which  will 
produce  the  required  effect.  It  may 
also  happen,  that  if  a  notation  indicates 
a  vowel  by  giving  the  form  of  its 
resonance  chamber,  two  different  sym- 
bols, though  shewing  different  forms  of 
that  chamber,  may  denote  the  same 
vowel,  because  these  different  resonance 
chambers  have  the  same  resonance. 

The  resonance  of  a  mass  of  air  de- 
pends upon  many  conditions  which  are 
ill  understood,  and  can  be  calculated 
only  in  a  few  cases.  Generally  it  is  deter- 
mined by  experiment.  Prof.  Helraholtz, 
Dr.  Bonders,  and  Dr.  Merkel,  with 
others,  have  thus  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine the  resonance  of  the  air  in  the 
mouth  for  the  vowels  which  they  them- 
selves utter.  If  we  really  knew  those 
resonances  accurately,  the  vowels  would 
be  determined.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  We  must  indeed  con- 
sider that  these  gentlemen  pronounce 
the  vowels  which  they  write  with  the 
same  letters,  in  appreciably  different 
manners,  as  the  results  at  which  they 
have  arrived  are  materially  different. 
Prof.  Helmholtz,  however,  has  practi- 
cally applied  his  result  to  the  artificial 
generation  of  vowels.  By  holding  a  reed 
pipe  tuned  to  the  b  flat  just  mentioned 
against  a  resonance  box  tuned  to 
the  same  pitch,  the  result  was  a  very 
fair  (uu) ;  changing  the  resonance  box 
to  one  tuned  an  octave  higher,  to  b' 
flat,  the  result  was  (oo) ;  changing  to  a 
box  tuned  another  octave  higher,  to  b" 
flat,  the  result  was  "  a  close  A,"  per- 
haps (aah),  while  a  box  tuned  a  major 
third  higher,  to  d",  gave  "  a  clear  A," 
perhaps  (aa).  He  also  obtained  various 
grades  of  (EE,  0303,  ee,  ii),  by  using  as 
resonance  boxes  glass  spheres,  in  to  whose 
external  opening  glass  tubes,  from  two 
to  four  inches  long,  were  inserted,  thus 
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giving  a  "  double  resonance."  This 
is  a  rough  imitation  of  what  really 
takes  place  in  speaking.  His  previous 
experiments  lead  him  to  believe  that, 
for  his  own  North  German  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  vowels,  there  are  single 
resonances,  namely /for  (uu),  b'  flat  for 
(oo),  b"  flat  for  (aa),  and  double  reson- 
ances (the  lower  for  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  and  the  throat,  and  the  higher  for 
the  narrow  passage  between  the  tongue 
and  hard  palate),  namely,  d"  and  g'" 
for  (EE),  /'  and  V"  flat  for  («?),  /  and 
d""  for  (ii),  /'  and  e"  sharp  for  (ceoe), 


and  producing  the  series  of  tones  just  de- 
scribed on  a  series  of  tuning  forks,  which 
were  kept  in  motion  by  electricity,  and 
placed  before  resonance  boxes  in  such 
a  way  that  he  had  complete  command  over 
the  intensity  of  the  resonance,  he  actually 
made  them  utter  vowels.  Let  p,  mf, 
f,  ff,  have  their  usual  musical  sense  of 
piano,  mezzoforte,  forte,  fortissimo,  and 
indicate  the  loudness  of  the  notes 
under  which  they  are  placed.  The 
notes  are  exactly  one  octave  higher 
than  those  formerly  described.  The 
vowels  corresponded  to  the  different 


and/  and  g'"  for  (yy).                                intensities  of  the  tones  of  the  forks 
But  Prof.  Helmholtz  went  further,      thus: 

FOEKS 

I  flat 

V  flat 

r 

b"  flat 

d"' 

f" 

a'"  flat 

V"  flat 

VOWELS 

(uu) 

f 

(00) 

mf 

f 

p 

(aa) 

mf 

mf 

mf 

f 

f 

(EE) 

mf 

f 

f 

P 

ff 

ff 

w 

mf 

mf 

ff 

ff 

ff 

The  vowel  (ee]  was  not  well  pro- 
duced, because  it  was  not  possible  to 
make  the  small  forks  corresponding  to 
the  very  high  notes/'",  a'"  flat,  b'"  flat, 
sound  strongly  enough,  and  still  higher 
forks  were  wanted.  For  the  same 
reason  (ii)  could  not  be  got  out  at  all. 
It  would  have  required  a  much  higher 
series  of  forks.  The  table  shews  at 
once  that  (uu)  belongs  to  the  low,  (aa) 
to  the  middle,  and  (ii)  to  the  high  parts 
of  the  scale.  The  reader  should,  how- 
ever, carefully  remember  that  this  table 
gives  the  relative  loudness  of  the  com- 
ponent simple  tones  only  when  the 
vowels  are  sung  to  the  pitch  b  flat,  and 
that  if  this  pitch  is  altered  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  loudness  would  be  changed, 
the  resonance  chamber  remaining  un- 
altered. It  is  merely  by  the  natural 
recognition  of  the  effects  of  resonant 
chambers  of  nearly  the  same  pitch, 
reinforcing  the  component  simple  tones 
of  the  sound  which  lie  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, that  vowels  are  really  cha- 
racterised. We  need  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  at  the  vagueness  with 
which  they  are  habitually  distinguished. 

If  this  reinforcement  of  certain  tones 


by  the  vowels  exists  in  nature,  the  rein- 
forced tones  will  excite  some  of  the 
strings  of  a  piano  more  than  others. 
Hence  the  following  striking  and  fun- 
damental experiment,  which  everyone 
should  try,  as  it  not  only  artificially 
generates  vowels,  but  actually  exhibits 
the  process  by  which  vowels  are  heard 
in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  where  an 
apparatus  exists  wonderfully  resembling 
a  microscopical  pianoforte,  with  two 
or  three  thousand  wires.  Raise  the 
dampers  of  a  piano,  and  call  out  a 
vowel  sharply  and  clearly  on  to  the 
sounding-board  or  wires,  pause  a 
moment,  and,  after  a  slight  silence 
giving  the  effect  of  "hanging  fire," 
the  vowel  will  be  re-echoed.  Re-damp, 
raise  dampers,  call  another  vowel, 
pause,  and  hear  the  echo.  Change  the 
vowel  at  pleasure,  the  echo  changes. 
The  experiment  succeeds  best  when  the 
pitch  of  one  of  the  notes  of  the  piano 
is  taken,  but  the  pitch  may  be  the 
same  for  all  the  vowels.  The  echo  is 
distinct  enough  for  a  room  full  of 
people  to  hear  at  once.  The  vowel  is 
unmistakable ;  but,  on  account  of  the 


method  of  tuning  pianos,  not  quite  true. 
A  vowel  then  is  a  quality  of  tone,  that  is,  the  effect  of  increasing 
certain  of  the  partial  simple  tones  of  which  the  compound  tone 
uttered  consists ;  and  this  augmentation  depends  on  the  pitch  of  the 
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note  or  notes  to  which  the  air  inclosed  in  the  mouth  when  the 
vowel  is  spoken  will  best  resound.  We  cannot  therefore  he  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  vowel  quality  alters  sensibly  with  the  pitch 
or  height  at  which  the  vowel  is  uttered.  Thus  on  singing  (ii)  first 
to  a  high  and  then  to  a  low  pitch,  the  vowel  quality  will  be  found 
to  alter  considerably  in  the  direction  of  (n),  and  as  we  descend  very 
low,  it  assumes  a  peculiarly  gruff  character,  which  only  habit 
would  make  us  still  recognise  as  (ii).  In  fact,  the  vowel  differs 
sensibly  from  pitch  to  pitch  of  the  speaker's  voice,  which  also 
varies  with  age  and  sex,  and  other  causes,  so  that  what  we  call  our 
vowels  are  not  individuals,  scarcely  species,  but  rather  genera, 
existing  roughly  in  the  speaker's  intention,  but  at  present  mainly 
artificially  constituted  by  the  habits  of  writing  and  reading.  When, 
therefore,  these  habits  are  of  no  avail,  as  in  scientifically  examining 
unknown  languages  and  dialects,  the  listener  fails  to  detect  the 
genus  which  probably  the  speaker  feels,  and  hence  introduces 
distinctions  which  the  latter  repudiates.  Also  the  habits  of  different 
sets  of  speakers  become  so  fixed  and  are  so  different  in  themselves, 
that  those  of  one  set  have  possibly  many  vowels  not  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  other,  and  hence  they  either  cannot  appreciate  them 
at  all,  or  merely  introduce  approximations  which  are  misleading. 
This  is  one  secret  of  "foreign  accents."  "We  have  agreed  to  con- 
sider certain  vowel  qualities  as  standards  from  which  to  reckon 
departures.  But  we  are  really  not  able  to  reproduce  those  standards, 
except  by  such  an  apparatus  as  Helmholtz  contrived,  and  even 
then  so  much  depends  upon  subjective  appreciation,  which  is 
materially  influenced  by  the  non-human  method  of  production,  that 
real  standards  may  be  said  not  to  exist.  And  we  are  still  worse  off 
in  ability  to  measure  the  departures  from  the  standard  as  shewn  by 
the  metaphorical  terms  we  employ  to  express  our  feelings.  Practi- 
cally in  each  country  we  fall  back  upon  "received  pronunciation," 
and  how  much  that  differs  from  person  to  .person,  how  little  there- 
fore it  approaches  to  an  accurate  standard,  has  already  been  shewn 
in  §  1  of  this  chapter. 

A  careful  description  of  the  positions  9  positions,  manifestly  inadequate, 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  in  producing  But  each  can  be  much  varied.  Thus, 
vowels  is  of  great  assistance  (25,  a),  taking  (e)  as  a  basis,  the  tongue  may 
and  practically  is  sufficient,  when  re-  be  a  little  higher  («'),  or  lower  (^and 
duced  to  a  diagrammatic  form  (p.  14),  in  any  of  the  three  cases  the  point  of 
to  teach  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  least  passage  may  be  advanced  (V0), 
pronounce  with  perfect  intelligibility,  or  retracted  (/),  thus  giving  9  (e,  e1, 
as  I  have  witnessed  in  children  taught  elt  /,  j\  ^,  ,e,  te\  f^  forms  to  each 
by  Mr.  Graham  Bell  and  Miss  Hull  position.  Again,  the  cavity  behind  the 
(1121,  e).  Hence  the  real  importance  least  passage  maybe  entirely  widened 
of  basing  the  description  of  vowels  (e),  or  widened  only  in  front  of  the 
upon  the  positions  of  the  organ  most  arches  of  the  soft  palate  (e2),  or  only 
generally  used  in  producing  them.  behind  it  (^2),  or  more  in  front  than 
This  is  Mr.  Bell's  plan.  The  diagrams  behind  (e2),  or  more  behind  than  in 
on  p.  14  are  rough,  and  curiously  front  (e2).  Supposing  then  that  the 
enough  do  not  shew  the  closure  of  the  cavity  had  not  been  particularly  widened 
nasal  passage  by  the  action  of  the  before  or  in  the  primary  positions,  each 
uvula,  so  that  the  figures  really  repre-  one  of  the  preceding  9  forms  gives  six 
sent  nasalised  vowels.  They  give  only  (e,  ez,  <?2,  e,  e2,  e2),  produced  6  times  9, 
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or  54  forms  for  each  one  of  the  original  9, 
and  hence  9  times  54  or  486  forms  alto- 
gether. Now  on  each  of  these,  5  different 
kinds  of  "rounding"  may  act,  that  is, 
contractions  of  the  aperture  of  the  mouth 
as  for  (A,  o,  u),  or  contraction  of  the 
arches  of  the  palate,  thus  (<?A,  e0,  e^r  «4), 
for  some  of  which  distinct  signs  are 
provided,  thus  (<?0=?,  e0  =  O3),  or  pout- 
ing  the  lips.  This  adds  5  times  as 
many  forms,  giving  6  times  486  or 
2916  shapes  of  the  resonance  cavity  for 
the  nine  original  positions,  and  these 
are  far  from  all  the  different  shapes  of 
the  resonance  cavity  producible  without 
the  aid  of  the  nose.  For  example,  the 
contraction  of  the  arches  of  the  palate 
may  be  itself  of  various  degrees,  and 
may  he  combined  with  each  of  the  con- 
tractions of  the  aperture  of  the  mouth, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  pouted.  But 
if  we  merely  add  two  kinds  of  nasality, 
the  French  and  Gaelic,  as  (<?A,  e(],  we  get 
twice  as  many  additional  forms,  or, 
including  the  unnasalised,  3  times  2916, 
or  8748  forms,  and  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  by  no  means  all;,  but  all  these 
are  easily  written  in  palaeotype  by  the 
methods  already  described. 

Of  course  these  positions  do  not  tell 
the  result,  but  they  tell  how  to  get  at 
the  result,  and  in  this  way,  as  Mr.  Bell 
expresses  it,  they  produce  Visible  Speech, 
and  his  is  the  only  system  which  does 
this  systematically,  —  in  the  forms, 
as  well  as  the  conventional  meanings, 
of  his  symbols.  To  discover  the  results, 
we  must  make  experiments  on  ourselves 
— taking  care  to  be  out  of  earshot  of 
others,  because  of  the  unearthly  sounds 
we  shall  produce.  It  is  best  to  take  a 
good  breath,  and  hold  a  familiar  vowel, 


such  as  (ii,  aa,  uu)  at  the  most  com- 
fortable pitch  as  long  as  possible  un- 
changed. Begin  with  (ii),  keeping 
lips  very  wide  open.  Next,  keeping 
the  position  unchanged,  try  to  change 
the  vowel-sound  by  intention,  and  try 
to  detect  that  you  "have  not  preserved 
your  position  when  the  vowel  changes. 
Next  begin  (ii),  and  gradually,  during 
one  breath,  alter  the  tongue,  keeping 
the  lips  open.  Next  begin  (ii),  keep 
tongue  fixed,  and  alter  lips  gradually, 
closing  to  perfect  closure,  reopening 
with  side  openings,  pouted  lips,  varying 
lips.  The  variations  of  vowel  are 
wonderful.  Do  the  same  with  (aa), 
and  produce  (oo)  by  rounding  lips  only. 
Next  take  (uu),  observe  the  great 
difference  of  effect  by  moving  the  tongue 
only,  and  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
tongue  stilland  opening  the  lips.  Steady 
practice  of  the  nature  indicated  will 
give  not  only  great  command  of  sounds, 
but  great  appreciation  of  those  dialectal 
changes  and  affections  of  vowel-sounds 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  These 
are  things  impossible  to  appreciate  on 
paper  only.  But  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  investigator  that  he  has  his 
own  vocal  organs  always  ready  for  ex- 
periment, and  if  he  does  not  take 
advantage  of  this,  he  has  no  one  but 
himself  to  blame  for  want  of  under- 
standing. If  children,  actually  deaf 
from  birth,  can  be  got  to  produce 
excellent  imitations  of  the  peculiar 
English  vowels,  distinguishing  readily 
(i)  from  («'),  and  (a)  from  (se),  as  I  have 
myself  heard,  there  is  no  reason  why 
those  who  can  hear  should  not  by  similar 
training  obtain  much  better  results. 


All  children  should  be  taught  to  speak. 
Now  (ii)  represents  the  effect  produced  with  open  lips,1  the  middle 
of  the  tongue  high,  the  pharynx  narrow.  It  is  a  thin  bad  quality 
of  tone  for  the  singer,  impossible  on  low  notes,  that  is,  its  natural 
pitch,  or  the  pitch  mostly  favoured  by  the  shape  of  its  resonance 
chamber,  is  so  antagonistic  to  low  notes,  that  its  character  is  dis- 
guised, its  purity  "muddied,"  as  it  were,  by  lowering  the  pitch. 
This  "  muddying"  is  literally  the  German  "tridbung,"  and  may 
be  termed  "  obscuration." 


1  Lepsius  (Standard  Alphabet,  2nd 
ed.  p.  54)  says  with  "broad  lips," 
meaning  with  a  long  transverse  aper- 
ture. This  is  not  necessary.  The 
corners  of  the  lips  should  be  kept  apart, 
and  the  middle  of  the  lips  may  be  as 
widely  separated  as  we  please,  and  the 
wider  the  separation  the  clearer  the  (i). 


Still,  in  quietly  uttering  the  series  of 
vowels  (i,  e,  a,  o,  u)  before  a  glass,  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  (i)  the  lips  form  a 
narrowish  horizontal  slit,  which  opens 
wider  for  (e),  and  becomes  compara- 
tively vertical  for  (a),  the  corners  being 
apart  in  all;,  then  the  corners  come 
together  for  (o)  and  most  for  (u). 
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Again  (mi)  represents  the  effect  produced  with  lips  so  nearly 
closed  as  to  leave  only  a  small  central  aperture,  the  back  (not  mid- 
dle) of  the  tongue  high,  nearly  as  high  as  for  (k),  and  the  pharynx 
narrow.  It  is  a  hollow  round  sound,  extremely  simple  in  character, 
that  is,  being  almost  a  simple  tone,  and  hence  penetrating,  but  its 
pitch  is  naturally  low,  and  it  is  impossible  to  sing  without  "mud- 
diness"  at  high  pitches. 

These  are  evidently  extreme  positions.  But  (aa)  is  produced 
with  lips  moderately  open,  distinctly  not  rounded  by  closing  the 
outer  corners  of  the  lips,  a  tolerably  flat  tongue,  with  the  back  not 
nearly  so  high  as  for  (uu),  and  the  pharynx  open.  It  has  a  very 
complicated  composition  out  of  partial  tones,  and  a  pitch  of  mode- 
rate height,  so  that  it  accommodates  itself  even  to  high  or  low  notes 
without  much  "  muddying."  Obscuration  is  most  felt  on  the  low 
tones  which  err  on  the  side  of  (uu) ;  the  upper  ones  err  on  the  side 
of  (ii),  and  make  the  vowel  too  "thin."1 

These  three  vowels  (i,  a,  u)  exist  in  perfection  in  the  Italian,  and 
possibly  Castillian.  They  do  not  exist  in  great  perfection  in  Eng- 
lish. There,  (ii)  is  frequently  obscured,  or  has  its  quality  deterio- 
rated, by  widening  of  the  pharynx,  descending  to  (n),  or,  by  slightly 
lowering  the  tongue,  to  (eel,  ee1).  The  (uu)  is  better,  but 
also  inclines  often  to  (uu),  not,  however,  reaching  (wwh).  The 
(aa)  rises  to  (aah),  which  is  a  bright  sound,  though  inclining  to 
the  roughness  of  (EE),  or  else  sinks  to  (aa),  which  is  much  duller, 
and  has  almost  the  effect  of  rounding.  These  are  the  tendencies  in 
the  cultivated  received  pronunciation.  In  the  dialects  we  shall  find 
both  (ii)  sinking  and  (aa)  rising  to  (ee),  and  (aa)  also  sinking  to 
(aa,  AA),  and  even  (oo,  00) ;  while  (uu)  approaches  (00)  by  a  pecu- 
liar alteration  of  the  lips,  or  arches  of  the  palate,  without  the 
tongue,  giving  (MWO)  or  (uu41).  These  alterations  correspond  to  the 
effects  of  Grimm's  weakening,  but  weakening  is  hardly  an  appro- 
priate term.  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  alterations,  they 
are  found  to  consist  in  modifying  the  resonance  chamber,  and 
hence  changing  its  vowel  effect,  by  raising  or  lowering  parts  of 
the  tongue,  by  opening  or  still  further  closing  and  "rounding"  the 
lips,  and  by  widening  the  pharynx.  To  none  of  these  can  the  term 
"weakening"  well  apply.  But  the  (ii)  sounds  have  a  thin  whistling 
effect,  the  (ee)  sounds  a  rattling  reediness,  the  (aa)  sounds  an  open 
sonorousness,  the  (oo)  sounds  a  round  fullness,  the  (uu)  sounds  a 
hollow  roundness,  and  we  may  consider  that  (ii)  or  (aa)  degrades  in 
passing  to  (ee),  and  (oo)  in  passing  to  (uu).  The  sounds  (aa,  oo), 
which  differ  only  in  the  position  of  the  lips,  are  the  best  sounds 
we  have,  and  the  passage  of  one  into  the  other  is  on  a  level.  It 
has  been  very  frequently  made  in  our  dialects. 

A  slight  alteration,  however,  materially  affects  the  quality  of  the 
resonance.  The  qualities  of  the  vowels  (ce  a  <E  9)  are  rough. 

1  To  understand  the  effect  of  vowel  (a)  only,  then  with  (u)  only,  and  first 

quality  in  music,  sing  a  simple  stave,  at  an  easy  pitch,  then  as  high,  and 

as  the  first  part  of  God  save  the  Queen,  lastly  as  low  as  the  voice  will  permit, 

first  with  the  vowel  (i)  only,  then  with  with  long  sustained  tones. 
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That  is,  the  resonance  cavities,  which  are  not  well  adapted  for  select- 
ing good  sets  of  simple  tones,  allow  component  tones  to  co-exist 
which  more  or  less  beat  or  grate,1  and  the  general  effect  is  dull  and 
unsonorous.  Yet  (m  a  03)  are  merely  (u  o  A)  with  the  lips  open, 
and  (a)  is  (ah)  with  the  pharynx  narrowed.  Of  these  (os]  does  not 
seem  to  occur  even  dialectally  in  English,  but  (<E),  I  think,  does.  Both 
(a,  a)  are  frequent,  and  must  be  considered  as  obscurations  of  vowels 
for  which  the  positions  are  nearly  the  same,  such  as  (aa  oo  00,  ah, 
e  E  ae).  If  Mr.  Bell  is  right,  (13,  so)  also  frequently  occur  in  the  same 
capacity.  Here  (T?)  is  (u)  with  open  lips,  and  (so)  is  merely  (a)  with 
a  lower  tongue.  All  the  flat-tongued  mixed  vowels  (y,  a,  so)  have 
an  obscure  disagreeable  quality  of  tone,  but  they  are  easy  to  produce 
in  a  lazy  manner,  and  hence  are  very  frequent  in  dialectal  English. 
The  qualities  of  (B,  a,  a,  so),  however,  are  so  much  alike,  that  I  feel 
no  certainty  in  separating  them  from  one  another  and  from  (a).  I 
follow  my  authorities  in  each  case,  but  consider  their  conclusions  to 
be  provisional,  and  that  the  whole  question  awaits  future  judgment. 
These  obscurations  mainly  occur  during  remission  of  accent  or 
emphasis,  and  consequently  they  present  themselves  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  English  syllables.  But  the  change  of  sonorous 
vowels  occurs  also  in  accented  syllables. 

Thus  in  dialects  accented  (i,  t,  e,  e1)  are  all  likely  to  be  mixed 
together  by  the  hearer,  the  real  sound  perhaps  being  something 
different  from  all,  or  even  varying  through  all  in  different  speakers 
or  the  same  speaker  at  different  times.  Unaccented,  they  fall  into 

&»x 

Again,  (e,  E,  ae)  are  far  from  being  well  separated  in  accented 
syllables.  No  certainty  can  generally  be  felt  respecting  (e,  E),  and 
few  care  to  distinguish  (E,  se).  "When  unaccented,  all  become  (a). 

Again,  (a,  ah,  se,  E),  on  the  one  hand,  and  (a,  a,  A,  o,  o),  on  the 
other,  pass  into  one  another  when  accented.  Unaccented,  all 
become  (a).  And  not  unfrequently,  when  accented,  they  approach  (a). 

But  (0,  u)  more  frequently  interchange  with  (a),  the  former 
directly,  the  latter  perhaps  through  (B),  its  delabialised  form,  or 
through  (MO)  or  (u*),  which  strangely  vary  as  (0,  a). 

When  one  of  the  former  in  the  group  (i,  i,  e,  e1),  or  in  the  group 
(e,  e,  E,  03),  is  replaced  by  one  of  the  latter,  the  action  is  often 
called  thickening  or  broadening,  the  pitch  of  the  resonance  chamber 
being  lowered.  The  converse  action,  going  from  one  of  the  latter 
to  one  of  the  former,  is  called  thinning  or  narrowing,  the  pitch  of 
the  resonance  chamber  being  raised.  In  the  first  case  the  vowel 
is  strengthened,  in  the  latter  weakened.  But  when  any  vowel  of 
the  first  set  falls  into  (y),  or  either  set  into  (e,  B),  it  is  obscured. 

1  There  are  probably  always  many  of  air,  and  eddies,  all  of  which  will 

kinds   of   resonance,    and    when   the  beat,  and  produce  noises  which  mingle 

cavities   are  unfavourably  constituted,  with   the   true   vowel  quality.     Such 

there   are  reinforcements  not  only  of  noises  are  never  absent  from  speech, 

dissonant   or    beating    higher  compo-  and  distinguish  it  from  song.    It  is  one 

nents,  but  there  are  also  sounds  pro-  of  the  great  problems  of  the  singer  to 

duced  by  friction,  and  divided  streams  eliminate  them  altogether. 
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When  one  of  the  former  is  replaced  by  one  of  the  latter  in  (a,  ah, 
ae,  E),  it  is  said  to  be  thinned  or  narrowed;  and  when  one  of  the  latter 
is  replaced  by  one  of  the  former,  it  is  said  to  be  broadened,  widened, 
thickened,  flattened,  etc.  And  the  same  terms  are  used  when  one  of 
the  former  falls  into  one  of  the  latter  in  (a,  a,  A)  or  (a,  o,  o).  The 
effect  of  the  "  rounding"  or  shading  by  the  lips  is  always  to  produce 
a  sensation  of  thickness,  because  it  disqualifies  the  mass  of  air  within 
the  mouth  from  resounding  to  the  component  simple  tones  of  a 
higher  pitch,  and  hence  removes  the  brightness  and  fullness  of  the 
tone,  and  gives  it  a  dull  hollow  character,  which  this  term  is  meant 
to  express. 

The  passage  in  the  direction  (o,  o,  u]  is  also  one  of  thickening, 
and  (UQ)  or  (w4)  is  felt  to  be  very  thick  indeed.  "When  we  come  to 
(u),  the  tone  feels  lighter  again.  This  arises  from  the  disappearance 
of  most  of  the  component  simple  tones.  The  sound  (AU),  or  a  vowel 
produced  by  keeping  the  lips  in  the  (u)  position,  and  lowering  the 
tongue  to  the  (A)  position,  is  the  dullest  possible  (u).  It  is  re- 
cognised by  Helmholtz  as  the  true  type  of  (u),  because  it  leaves  the 
mouth  nearly  like  a  sphere  with  a  very  small  external  aperture,  and 
is  the  real  extreme  vowel.  It  possibly  occurs  dialectally,  as  do 
also,  I  think,  (ou,  u^,  and  various  other  modifications  of  (u). 

Any  approach  to  (e,  a,  OE,  a  ao)  from  any  quarter  is  recognised 
as  obscuration.  This,  as  already  mentioned,  apparently  depends  on 
a  want  of  adaptation  of  the  resonance  chamber  to  qualities  of  tone 
which  are  free  from  beats. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  effects  described  by  all  manner  of  theo- 
retical terms  depend  upon  the  physiological  action  of  the  relative 
loudness  of  component  simple  tones,  and  the  scientific  study  of  the 
relations  of  vowel  qualities  is,  like  music  in  general,  reduced  to  an 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  altering  the  intensities  of  these  same 
components.  This  it  is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  do  more 
than  indicate.  But  we  see  generally  that  thinness  or  hollowness 
depends  upon  a  bad  filling  up  of  the  compound  tone ;  the  thin  tones 
wanting  force  in  the  lower,  and  the  hollow  tones  in  the  higher  com- 
ponents. Thick  tones  seem  to  have  several  lower  components 
strongly  developed  (as  in  the  sesquialtera  stop  on  the  organ),  and 
the  upper  comparatively  weak.  The  obscure  rough  tones  arise  from 
beating  components  due  to  imperfection  of  resonance. 

In  (w0)  and  (AU)  we  seemed  to  have  reached  the  acme  of  thick- 
ness, in  (u)  the  components  were  almost  reduced  to  the  lowest 
simple  tone,  but,  in  consequence,  the  tone  was  not  thin.  If,  how- 
ever, the  position  of  the  tongue  be  slightly  changed,  so  that  it  glides 
from  the  (u)  to  the  (i)  position,  the  lips  remaining  unchanged,  a 
peculiar  mixture  of  the  hollowness  of  (u)  and  thinness  of  (i)  results, 
the  German  (i),  or,  with  wider  pharynx,  the  French  (y).  Whether 
these  sounds  occur  in  our  dialects  or  not  is  disputed.  Prince  Louis 
Lucien  Bonaparte  inclines  to  (y^  or  (&l),  which  has  not  quite  so 
high  a  position  of  the  tongue  as  (y).  In  either  case  the  result  is 
that  of  weakening  (u),  although,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the 
next  sub-number  iv,  I  feel  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  replacing  of  (u) 
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by  (y)  or  (jj),  which  occurs  in  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Scotland,  is 
really  due  to  this  desire  of  thinning  or  weakening.  In  precisely  the 
same  way  (0),  by  a  still  slighter  alteration  of  the  tongue  to  the  (e) 
position,  produces  (d\  which,  on  widening  the  pharynx,  gives  (03). 
As  (e)  replaces  (i)  in  Scotch,  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  (0)  in 
place  of  (y)  or  (y^,  and  Mr.  Murray  recognises  (&\  or  the  French 
cu  in  pen,  in  his  own  dialect,  rather  than  (yx),  which  lies  hetween 
eu  in  pen  and  u  in  pu.  In  point  of  fact  this  (0)  is  a  "  weakened" 
(u)  reduced  to  (0).  The  lips  are  opener,  and  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  is  higher;  but  the  quality  of  the  tone  is  not  only  thinner,  it 
is  obscurer.  That  is,  it  approaches  to  that  of  (a).  "When  we  get  to 
(ce),  this  approach  is  still  nearer,  and  few  Englishmen,  without  study, 
distinguish  (9,  0)  and  (a,  ce),  and  many  mix  them  all  up  together. 
In  precisely  the  same  way,  Frenchmen  and  Germans  hear  (a,  a)  as 
(0,  ce).  The  (ao)  is  a  still  nearer  approach.  Yet  in  (0,  a,  so)  there 
is  no  rounding  of  the  lips.  This  is  an  example  of  how  very  closely 
approximating  sounds  can  be  produced  by  very  different  forms  of 
the  resonance  chamber.  The  (ce)  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Baird  to  occur 
in  Devonshire,  where  it  appears  in  the  diphthong  (oe^),  an  altera- 
tion of  (6u\  where  first  the  (u)  is  " thinned"  into  (y^,  and  then 
(0)  is  by  "attraction" — in  fact  by  transmutation,  owing  to  the 
preparation  for  (y^ — thinned  or  obscured,  in  fact  palatalised,  into 
(oe).  It  is  possible  that  some  speakers  say  (aa'y)  or  (aoao'y),  rather 
than  (ce'  yt).  The  diphthongs  are  probably  due  to  different  apprecia- 
tions of  intentionally  the  same  sounds,  as  heard  from  different 
individuals  and  by  different  observers. 

Finding  such  hovering  sounds,  we  can  no  longer  be  surprised  at  an 
original  distribution  into  three  (i,  a,  u),  in  Sanscrit,  at  a  subsequent 
development  into  five  (i,  e,  a,  o,  u)  in  the  same  language,  which 
became  eight  in  Greek  (i,  e,  e,  a,  o,  o,  u,  y).  The  separation  of  (e,  e) 
and  (o,  0)  is,  however,  too  fine  for  this  stage,  which  practically 
reduces  to  six,  (i,  e,  a,  o,  u,  y),  and  this  becomes  seven  by  the  addi- 
tion of  (oe),  which  must  be  held  to  include  (&}  on  the  one  hand, 
and  (0)  on  the  other.  The  vowel  scale  (I,  E,  A,  0,  U,  Y,  (E) 
practically  includes  all  the  "classes"  of  unnasalised  sounds  which 
are  recognised,  each  clearly  distinct  from  the  other,  and  indicated, 
for  convenience,  by  capitals.  They  form  the  "natural"  classifica- 
tion, as  distinct  from  any  artificial  one.  But  on  going  into  details, 
we  find  many  sounds  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  fit  into  any 
class,  and  other  "transitional"  sounds  which  lead  the  way  from 
class  to  class.  Thus  let  (»)  be  developed  and  distinguished  from  (i). 
These  two  stages  are  by  no  means  coexistent ;  for  example,  (*')  has 
long  been  developed  in  English,  but  phonologists  have  only  quite 
recently  distinguished  it  from  (i),  Dr.  Thomas  Young  having  been 
one  of  the  first  to  do  so  (106,  d).  Then  («')  at  once  leads  on  to  (e), 
and  the  passage  is  rendered  easier  by  the  development  and  distinc- 
tion of  (e),  thus  (i,  t,  e,  e).  By  a  similar  process  (E)  generated  from 
(e),  and  first  (ah)  and  then  (33)  generated  from  (a),  give  the  transi- 
tion (e,  E,  ae,  ah,  a).  Again,  (a)  developes  first  (tf),  and  then  (A),  in 
the  direction  of  (o);  for  although  the  change  from  (a)  to  (o)  is  most 
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easy  and  rapid,  yet  when  we  come  to  hear  the  intermediate  sounds,  we 
recognise  the  bridge  as  being  (a,  a,  A,  o,  o),  the  (o)  being  on  the  one 
hand  confused  with  (A),  which  is  again  confused  with  («),  and  on 
the  other  with  (o).  The  next  bridge  is  (o,  0,  u,  u).  Then  begins 
the  shift  of  the  tongue  through  the  first  series  (i,  e,  a),  and  we  have 
the  bridge  (y,  0,  ce,  seh).  We  have  here  very  nearly  reached  (a), 
whence  (eo,  a,  y)  lead  up  again  to  (i)  through  (i).  Thus  we  obtain 
a  much  extended  vowel-scale,  which  may  be  grouped  under  the 
former  seven  heads,  thus : 

I  E  A  0  U   Y       GE 

i  i  y,  e  e  E,  03  ah  a  a,  A  o  o  o,  u  u,  y  &,  ce  ash  HE  eo  B  e 
This  only  gives  24  vowels  out  of  our  36.  The  peculiar  (w0)  or  (w5), 
which  would  lie  thus  (o  u0  u)  or  (o  u5  u),  and  (j^  lying  thus 
(y  Ji  #)>  with  several  un-English  varieties,  are  also  omitted.  Many 
of  the  rest  cannot  be  placed  exactly  linearly. 

No  linear  form  of  expressing  relationships  of  natural  phenomena 
ever  succeeds.  The  above  line  does  not  shew  the  relation  of  (I)  to 
(Y),  or  of  ((E)  to  (E)  and  (0),  and  in  fact,  if  (a)  belongs  to  the 
family  (CE),  of  ((E)  to  (A).  This  is  partially  accomplished  by  a 
triangular  arrangement,  much  used,  and  very  attractive,  thus : 

A 

E        (E        0 
I  Y  U 

"We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  (A,  E,  I)  and  (A,  0,  U) 
limbs  of  this  triangle  are  essentially  distinct  in  mode  of  formation 
and  effect,  that  the  "means"  (E,  0)  are  really  not  on  a  level  in 
respect  either  of  quality  or  physiological  position,  and  that  the 
"extremes"  (I,  U)  are  still  more  diverse.  Also  the  central  stem, 
((E,  Y),  although  necessarily  attractive  to  Germans  on  account  of 
their  umlaut,  is  not  a  real  mean  between  the  limbs,  as  its  situation 
would  imply.  Generally  (Y)  has  the  tongue  position  of  (I)  and  lip 
position  of  (TJ),  and  ((E)  the  tongue .  position  of  (E)  and  the  lip 
position  of  (0),  but  (TJ,  0)  have  tongue  positions,  and  (I,  U)  lip 
positions,  of  their  own;  and,  taking  resonance,  we  do  not  find  the 
resonances  of  (Yr,  (E)  compounded  of  the  resonances  of  (I,  U)  and 
(E,  0)  respectively.  Hence  such  an  arrangement  as 

I  E  A        0        U        Y        (E 

Y  (E 

has  even  more  significance. 

The  triangle  has  been  greatly  developed  by  various  writers. 
Lepsius  begins  by  comparing  the  vowel  families  to  colours,  but 
does  not  hit  on  exactly  the  same  relations  as  Grimm  (1269,  0),  for, 
like  the  blind  man  who  imagined  scarlet  to  be  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  he  makes  (Standard  Alphabet,  p.  47) 

A  ,  red 

E        (E        0  analogous  Qrwge     brown    viokt 

I  Y  U  yellow  green  blue 

which,  as  before,  misses  the  actual  analogies  between  musical  pitch 
and  optical  colour.  The  "indistinct  vowel-sound  from  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  the  other  vowels,  a*  it 

82 
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were,  issued  and  grew  into  individuality,"  which  should  "be  the  un- 
differentiated  voice  ('h),  he  compares  to  grey,  "which  also  does  not 
belong  to  the  series  of  individual  colours ;"  does  brown? 

This  triangle  Lepsius  developes  by  separating  (E)  into  (e,  e,  SB), 
(0)  into  (0,  o,  A),  and  ((E)  into  (&,  oe,  a),  as  I  presume  I  may 
interpret  his  examples,  because  he  distinguishes  the  last  (a)  from  the 
"indistinct  vowel,"  in  which  he  seems  to  mix  up  ('h,  13,  a).  He 
thus  gives,  as  "the  complete  pyramid  of  the  European  vowels," 

a 

se       a:      A 

e  03  o 

e  9  o 

i  y  u 

but  he  is  very  anxious  to  omit  "the  second  row,"  and  consequently 
proposes  to  identify  the  vowels  in  1)  English  past,  heart  (aa),  French 
male  (aa},  German  that  (aa,  aa);  2)  English  hat  (03),  French  mat  (a, 
ah),  German  hat  (a,  a) ;  3)  English  hut,  fur  (a,  a),  French  heurter  (oe, 
seh),  German  homer  (oe) ;  4)  English  naught,  war  (A),  French  cor  (o), 
what,  hot  (o),  French  vote  (o,  oit  oh),  German  sonde  (o,  o).  Of  course 
such  identifications  do  not  represent  national  habits.  Lepsius's 
English  vowels  are  given  by  the  words  1  past,  2  heart,  3  hat,  4 
head,  5  hate,  §  swear,  7  heat,  Shit,  $  year,  10  hut,  II  fur,  12  naught, 

13  hot,  14  war,  15  note,  16  borne,  17  hoot,  18  hood,  19  moor,  which, 
judging  from  the  values  assigned  to  his  symbols  by  German  examples, 
and  using  ('r)  for  'vocal  r,'  seem  to  be  considered  as,  1  aa,  aa,  2  a'r, 
3  se,  4  e,  E,  5  ee,  6  0'r,  7  ii,  8  i,  9  i'r,  10  a,  11  oe'r,  12  AA,  13  A, 

14  A'r,  15  oo,  16  o'r,  17  uu,  18  u,  19  u'r.    Hence  omitting  the  ('r), 
and  disregarding  quantity,  and  the  confusions  (a  a,  e  E),  Lepsius 
admits  only  (a  &  e  e  i,  a  oe,  A  o  u)  as  English  vowels,  disregarding 
(t,  o,  u),  and  recognising  (oe). 

But  even  this  triangle  does  not  suffice  for  the  Slavonic  and  "Walla- 
chian  relations,  where  two  vowels  are  met  with  which  Lepsius 
describes  thus,  .in  our  notation  for  tongue  and  lip  position,  taking  the 
lip  positions  of  (i,  e,  a)  as  three  unrounded  degrees  of  opening 
(1280,  d').  In  the  first  place  his  u  is  (AU),  "the  tongue  drawn 
back  in  itself,  so  that  in  the  forepart  of  the  mouth  a  cavity  is  left," 
which  agrees  with  Helmholtz's  u  (1283,  b),  and  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  German  u,  related  to  (bh)  in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  u,  with  the  back  of  the  tongue  raised,  is  related  to  (w).  The 
tongue-TpositioiL  for  Lepsius's  u  is  therefore  that  for  our  (A),*  the  lip- 
position  being  the  same  as  for  our  (u),  and  this  is  the  meaning  of 

1  This  retraction  of  the  tongue  for  mouth,  and  say  (AA)  as  long  as  you 
(A)  I  frequently  found  useful  when  can."  The  tongue  disappeared  imme- 
desiring  to  examine  the  throat  of  a  diately,  and  the  examination  was  con- 
child,  who,  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  ducted  without  difficulty.  "  Parents 
usually  stuffs  his  tongue  uncomfortably  and  guardians  will  please  to  notice"  ! ! 
in  the  way,  from  not  knowing  what  to  and  also  to  notice  that  they  must  shade 
do  with  it,  and  is  always  annoyed  hy  their  own  mouth  and  nose  when 
having  it  held  down  hy  a  spoon  or  paper  examining,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
knife,  which  he  naturally  struggles  miasma  almost  always  exhaled  from  a 
against.  I  used  to  say,  "  Open  your  diseased  throat. 
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(AU).  Then  he  makes  (y)  =  (iu),  but  makes  the  Russian  BI  or  Polish  y 
=  (Ai),  or=  (uj)  taking  the  u  he  describes,1  and  (oe)  =  (e0),  but  the  "Wal- 
lachian  a,  etc.  =  (oe).  He  would  therefore  arrange  his  triangle  thus: 

a 

e  e0  oe  o 

i  iu  ut  u 

which  is  very  pretty,  if  correct.  But  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  identifies  the  Wallachian  sound  with  (<E)  = 
(Aa),  being  delabialised  (A),  which  would  have  the  tongue  lower  and 
the  lips  opener  than  (oe),  the  real  representative  of  (a).  Between 
(a,  OE)  the  difference  is  not  really  very  great,  yet,  if  I  am  right  in 
my  appreciation  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  sound  of  ur  as  (<E<E)}  it  is 
very  sensible.  The  Russian  sound  has  been  hitherto  treated  in  this 
work  as  (Y),  and  the  Prince,  being  familiar  with  this  sound  before 
he  heard  the  "Welsh  u,  which  seems  to  =  (y),  felt  the  connection  to 
be  so  great,  that  he  at  first  confused  them,  and  afterwards  connected 
them,  as  Bell  did  (y,  Y).  But  he  recognises  a  guttural  character 
about  the  Russian  sound,  which  is  absent  in  the  Welsh.  For  a  long 
time  I  have  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and  hence,  on  the  principle 
of  (1100,  d'.  1107,  0),  I  represent  it  by  (TS),  thereby  maintaining  an 
elevation  of  the  flat  tongue  and  a  widening  of  the  pharynx  behind 
the  arches  of  the  palate,  which  gives  my  sensations  when  attempting 
to  reproduce  the  sound.  In  this  ease,  however,  the  prettiness  of 
Lepsius's  triangle  is  somewhat  deteriorated,  and  it  becomes : 

a 

e  oe  CE  o 

i  7  Y2  u 

Briicke,2  unable  to  accommodate  all  the  vowels  which  he  recognises 
in  one  triangle,  or  as  he,  with  most  Germans,  terms  it  "pyramid," 
constructs  four  such.  The  first  seems  to  be : 

a 

E  a 

e  seh  o 

e  &  ce  o 

i  i  y  u 

in  which,  instead  of  a  central  stem,  there  is  a  central  triangle. 
These  are  considered  to  be  all  the  "  perfectly  formed  "  vowels,  and 
Englishmen  will  notice  that  some  of  their  most  familiar  vowels 
(t  ae  a  A  o  u)  are  absent.  These  are  partly  provided  for  in  another 
scheme  of  " imperfectly  formed"  vowels, — the  "imperfection" 
existing,  of  course,  only  physiologically  in  Dr.  Briicke' s  own  at- 

1  Lepsius  gives  two  accounts,  first,  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  leave  a  cavity 

"the  lips  take  the  broad,"    meaning  between   this  point   and    the    teeth." 

horizontally  transverse,    "  position   of  This  is  not  quite  the  same,  because  for 

the  i,  and  the  tongue  is  withdrawn  as  (A)  the  tongue  is  simply  laid  down  and 

in  the  «,"  this,  with  his  value  of  u,  back  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  the  second 

gives    (AI),   as  in  the  text.      But  he  description    implies    some    connection 

afterwards  says  that  in  forming  this  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the 

vowel  "  the  middle  tongue  is  lifted  up  coronal  point  of  the  palate, 

to  the  palatal  [coronal]  point  in  the  2  See  p.  16  of  his  tract:  Ueber  eine 

middle  of  the  hard  roof  of  the  palate ;  new  Methode  der  phonetischen  Trans- 

from  this  point  it  slopes  down  almost  scription,  Wien,  1863,  pp.  65. 
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tempts  at  pronouncing  them.  Each  one  of  .the  above  vowels  has 
its  "imperfect"  form,  giving  the  following  pyramid,  where  (?) 
represents  a  sign  used  by  Dr.  Briicke,  of  which  he  gives  no  expla- 
nation beyond  such  as  is  furnished  by  its  locality : 

? 
0  ? 

?  8  ? 

B  ?  ?  0 

t  ?  ?  U 

The  other  two  pyramids  are  merely  the  nasals  formed  by  adding 
(A)  to  these  signs.  The  relations  between  the  ordinary  vowels, 
where  all  nasal  resonance  is  cut  off  by  closing  the  entrance  to  the 
nose  with  the  uvula,  and  the  nasal  vowels,  where  this  entrance  is 
opened,  are  not  so  completely  understood  as  could  be  desired.  The 
forms  (a, ,  aA)  indicate  that  the  tongue  and  lips  are  in  the  position 
for  (a),  but  that  the  uvula  is  very  differently  situate,  and  this,  even 
if  the  entrance  to  the  nose  were  cut  off  by  other  means,  would 
essentially  modify  (a)  by  the  opening  out  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pharynx,  introducing  a  new  resonance  chamber,  and  by  the  napping 
about  of  the  soft  uvula.  How  far  the  resonance  can  be  affected  by 
stiffening  the  uvula,  or  making  the  entrance  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx  more  or  less  open,  or  by  some  internal  action  on  the 
membranes  of  the  nasal  passages,  is  not  known,  has  in  fact  scarcely 
been  studied  at  all.  The  two  kinds  of  "nasality"  indicated  by 
affixing  (J  or  (A)  to  an  ordinary  vowel-symbol,  and  the  choice  of  that 
vowel,  are  altogether  uncertain,  as  indeed  is  shewn  by  the  various 
opinions  expressed  regarding  such  well-known  sounds  as  the  French 
nasals. 

Prof.  Haldeman  (op.  cit.  1186,  d.,  art.  369)  endeavours  to  combine 
all  these  vowel-sounds  in  a  single  triangle  with  a  central  core.  See 
his  English  vowels,  supra  pp.  1189-93.  The  ?  in  this  triangle 
marks  doubtful  identification  with  his  vowel- symbols,  but  a  brief 
key  is  added. 

o. 
Fr.  ame  a      Q  urn 

awe  A  ^a  Suabian  ? 

odd  o  se  add 

Italian  o  ex  Coptic  ? 

Fr.  ol  ?         03  Fr.       el  Suabian  ? 
owe  o  E  there 

obey  o1  ?  9  Fr.  e  ebb 

^Gudjarat'hi? 
Italian  wh  i  Germ.  e  eight 

'w  ?  Alsatian  'j 

Swedish  IT,  u  Swedish  u  e1  Fr.  <*  ? 

fool  u  Y2  Kussian  i  pm 

pwll  u  y  Fr.  u  i  machine 

y  Welsh  u 
Prof.  Whitney,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  No.  7,  makes  the 
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triangular  arrangement  with  central  stem  an  instrument  for  shewing 
the  relations  between  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  conception  of  a  double  triangle  has  been  united  with  that  of 
a  central  stem  by  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Omitting  the 
nasals,  and  some  other  signs,  such  as  (oh  oh  ^  'w  'j  t1),  which  tend 
somewhat  to  obscure  the  general  symmetry,  as  the  complete  form 
will  be  given  on  p.  1298,  the  following  is  in  principle  the  Prince's 
double  triangle,  in  palaeotypic  characters. 


a 

A 

xa  ce 

ah         o  oh 


ao 


(E 


% 

E 

ash      ^h 

A 

0 

*>  i?  o 

f  i    jj    0 

! 

(E 

01 

Oo1 

e 

e 

03          9 

0 

0 

e1 

e1 

03l         01 

o1 

«h 

y  I  *2 

i 

1 

i  Y  y 

U                  U1 

M1 

u   U    u 

On  comparing  these  arrangements  with  Bell's  (p.  15),  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  inner  triangle  corresponds  generally  to  '  primary  '  and 
the  outer  to  f  wide  '  forms,  and  that  in  the  central  stem,  the  right- 
hand  column  is  'primary,'  and  the  left-hand  'wide,'  while  the  only 
'  rounded '  forms  are  all  those  in  the  classes  (0,  U,  Y,  CE).  But  to 
carry  out  this  last  restriction,  apparently,  the  forms  (e,  «?,  u,  V, 
ah,  so,  (E.),  which  have  to  me  all  more  or  less  a  tinge  of  the  (CE) 
quality,  and  which  are  practically  constantly  confounded  together 
and  with  those  here  assigned  to  the  (CE)  family,  are  given  to  the 
(A)  family.  The  great  peculiarity  of  this  triangle,  however,  con- 
sists in  not  terminating  the  (A  E  I)  and  (A  0  TJ)  limbs  by  the 
typically  closest  positions  of  the  series.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  terminates  with  (y  Y2),  and  that  the  series  then  extends  along 
the  base,  through  (i  i),  where  the  closest  position  is  reached,  to  the 
labialised  central  core  (i),  where  the  palato-labial  series  commences. 
And  the  second  limb  terminates  with  (u  u),  which  again  are  not  so 
close  as  (u1  ul)T  and  these  go  on  to  (u),  which  is  almost  on  the  central 
core,  and  leads  up  to  (y),  where  the  labial  series  is  palatalised,  and  the 
palato-labial  series  commences  on  this  side,  and  so  on  to  (i).  Hence 
the  base  of  the  triangle  would  probably  be  best  represented  by  two 
curves  sweeping  from  I  to  Y,  and  from  U  to  Y,  where  they  unite, 
and  proceed  in  a  vertical  line  through  CE  to  A,  and  then  (t,  w1)  would 
be  outside,  and  (i,  u1,  u)  just  inside,  so  that  the  'wide'  and  'primary' 
vowels  would  be  kept  distinct.  By  drawing  these  lines  on  the  printed 
scheme,  together  with  the  limbs  A  E  I,  A  O  TJ,  a  better  concep- 
tion of  this  extremely  ingenious  arrangement  will  be  obtained. 

This  double  triangle,  with  central  stem  and  curved  base,  exhibits 
the  relation  of  vowel  gradations  in  a  very  convenient  form, .  and 
may  help  many  readers  to  a  better  conception  of  certain  ''inter- 
mediate" forms,  than  any  long  physiological  description  of  the 
forms  of  resonance  chamber  by  which  they  are  produced.  The 
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identifications  of  the  Prince's  symbols  with  palaeotype  are  practi- 
cally his  own,  with  the  exception  of  (E^,  which  is  a  theoretical 
intermediate  form,  for  which  he  has  given  no  key-word,  but  see 
(1108,  a).  That  the  forms  with  (11)  precisely  represent  the  same 
as  are  produced  by  the  physiological  actions  these  signs  were  intro- 
duced to  symbolise  (1107,  a'),  may  be  sometimes  doubtful.  Never- 
theless, for  a  study  of  vowel  relations,  this  triangle,  here  printed 
from  the  Prince's  unpublished  papers,  is  of  more  material  value  than 
any  of  the  other  triangular  arrangements  which  have  been  cited  above, 
though  they  all  serve  more  or  less  accurately  to  shew  the  subjective 
relations  of  the  vowels  by  which  the  changes  have  been  generally  esti- 
mated. But  the  real  causes  of  the  changes  are  certainly  to  be  sought 
in  the  relations  of  position  of  tongue,  lips  and  pharynx,  and  the  more 
or  less  careless  habits  of  speakers  in  assuming  definite  relations, 
dependent  upon  the  ease  with  which  approximations  to  definite 
position,  and  hence  quality  of  tone,  are  appreciated.  This  readiness 
of  appreciation,  or  perhaps  of  confusion  under  one  conceived  genus, 
is  due,  probably,  to  the  necessarily  wide  varieties  in  the  qualities  of 
tone  usually  identified  by  the  speaker  himself,  which  arise  from 
difference  of  pitch,  already  mentioned,  and  emotional  modifications. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  what  one 
nation,  or  tribe,  or  clique,  is  in  the  habit  of  confusing,  another  is  in 
the  habit  of  distinguishing.  To  an  Englishman  it  is  indifferent  how 
he  modifies  his  pitch  in  speaking,  to  a  Chinese  such  modifications 
are  all  important. 

All  such  changes  from  a  vowel  in  one  part  of  the  scale,  to  another 
not  far  remote  on  either  side,  may  be  called  gradations  (1281,  rf), 
and  we  may  say  that  a  vowel  thus  replaced  is  gradated,  a  general 
term,  avoiding  the  usual  metaphors  of  weakening,  strengthening, 
etc.,  or  even  ^gradation. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  dialectal  speakers  are  in- 
different to  their  vowel  qualities.  Each  speaker  is  tolerably  clear 
about  the  matter,  till  he  is  questioned,  and  then,  like  the  educated 
speaker,  he  becomes  bewildered  or  doubtful.  Also,  in  using  his 
words  in  different  collocations,  he  unconsciously  uses  different  sounds. 
Also,  when  the  listener  attempts  to  give  him  back  his  sound,  almost 
certainly  incorrectly,  the  native  speaker  is  apt  to  acknowledge  as 
identical  what  are  really  different,  or  to  find  immense  differences 
where  the  listener  felt  hardly  an  appreciable  distinction.  Again, 
dialectal  speakers  vary  greatly  from  one  another,  when  the  finer 
forms  of  elements  are  considered.  The  investigator  generally  knows 
but  few.  Hence  he  is  apt  to  be  deceived.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  great  varieties  of  Early  English  spelling  are  due  simply  and 
always  to  carelessness  or  ignorance  ?  My  dialectal  experience  leads 
me  to  think  that  much  may  be  due  to  difficulties  of  appreciation  and 
varieties  of  pronunciation,  and  that  some  of  the  best  spelling,  by 
the  most  careful  men,  such  as  Orrmin  and  Dan  Michel,  even  when 
consistent  (which,  as  we  know,  is  not  always  the  case),  may  give 
sharp  subjective  distinctions,  and  may  contain  accommodations  to 
alphabetic  resources,  which  are  not  correct  as  real  representatives  of 
the  language  spoken.  My  own  personal  experience  of  phonetic 
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writers,  during  many  years,  leads  me  to  a  similar  conclusion.  For 
older  hired  scribes,  who  wrote  before  the  inauguration  of  a  mechani- 
cal system  of  spelling,  to  settle  all  questions  by  an  iron  rule,  and 
while  letters  really  represented  sounds  to  an  appreciable  extent, 
another  cause  may  have  acted.  They  wrote  much  from  dictation,  or 
when  they  wrote  from  '  copy,'  they  transferred  the  word  into  sound 
in  their  heads,  and  they  were  so  slow  in  forming  the  letters  that 
they  laboured  an  analysis  of  the  sound  as  they  went  on.  This 
naturally  varied  as  they  used  the  word  after  intervals  or  in  different 
connections.  It  does  so  with  every  one ;  this  is  the  mere  outcome 
of  experience.  Eut  with  the  old  scribe  the  result  was  a  correspond- 
ing alteration  of  spelling.  The  word  was  considered  in  isolation, 
hence  its  rhythmical  or  rhyming  qualities  did  not  enter  into  con- 
sideration. The  analysis  was  uncertain,  hence  it  altered.  It  was 
tinctured  by  the  local  habits  of  the  scribe,  with  whom,  therefore, 
the  spelling  changed  also  in  generic  character.  The  point  least 
thought  of  was  the  general  habit  of  pronunciation,  because  it  was 
really  unknown,  and  there  was  no  early  standard.  It  seems  to  me 
that  very  much  of  the  varieties  of  our  early  MSS.  can  be  thus 
accounted  for,  and  some  puzzling,  but  not  frequent,  groups  of  letters 
satisfactorily  explained. 

The  net  result  then  for  our  dialectal  examples  is  that  only  class 
changes  can  be  tolerably  well  ascertained,  such  as  (I)  into  (E),  (A) 
into  (E),  (A)  into  (0),  (E)  into  (A),  (0)  into  (A)  or  (U),  (U)  into 
(0)  or  (Y),  and  all  into  ((E),  including  (a).  Unmistakable 
instances  of  all  these  will  be  found,  but  whether  they  are  due  to 
the  feelings  of  weakening,  thickening,  narrowing,  broadening,  obscu- 
ration, or  to  physiological  relations  of  the  parts  of  speech,  or,  as  I 
am  often  inclined  to  think,  to  hereditary  and  imperfect  imitations  of 
fashions  for  some  unknown  reasons  assumed  as  models,  does  not  seem 
to  be  determinable  with  our  present  very  limited  stock  of  know- 
ledge. Alterations  stated  to  occur  within  classes,  orthoepical 
distinctions  of  (i,  »'),  of  (0,  e)  or  (e,  E),  of  (ah,  a,  a\  of  (A,  o,  o),  of 
(o,  o),  of  (w0,  w,  u),  of  (y,  &\  of  (0,  oe),  of  (a,  ao,  13,  o),  are  all  extremely 
doubtful.  When  exhibited  in  phonetic  writing,  they  must  be  taken 
on  the  word  of  the  investigator  as  the  best  distinctions  he  was  able 
to  make  at  the  time,  to  be  corrected  when  his  "personal  equation" 
is  known.  Experience,  gathered  from  myself  and  others,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  opinions  alter  widely,  and  within  short  intervals, 
while  listening  to  repeated  utterances  of  the  same  speaker,  as  to  the 
precise  shade  of  sound  heard.  Hence  I  consider  that  it  would  be 
premature  to  draw  absolute  conclusions  from  them.  We  know  in 
France  and  Germany  that  much  confusion  as  to  (0,  03)  prevails. 
The  French  distinguish  (E,  e)  sharply,  and  so  do  the  Italians.  The 
French  also  distinguish  (o,  o\  but  the  Italians  have  (o,  iih)  in  their 
place.1  All  this  is  easy  when  we  have  written  documents  and  much 

1  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  does  not  (o,  o)  in  French  and  (o,  wh)  in  Italian 

make  precisely  these  distinctions.     He  as   (olt   o)   in  both.      It  is  certainly 

fives  what  is  here  marked   (E,  e)  in  sufficient  for  intelligibility-  to  make  the 

'rench  as  (eit  e),  and  what  is  marked  distinctions  (e,  e;  o,  0}  in  both,  and 
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discussion.     Both  fail  for  our  dialects,  where  a  strict  consideration 
of  sound  is  quite  in  its  infancy. 

most  probably  individuals  in  different 
localities,  even  of  the  highest  educa- 
tion, differ  materially  as  to  the  precise 
distinction  they  make,  and  believe  most 
firmly  that  their  own  habits  are  univer- 
sally adopted  by  received  speakers. 

Since  the  above  note  was  in  type,  I 
have  had  a  curious  confirmation  of  the 
correctness  of  this  conjecture.  Mr. 
Henry  Sweet  informed  me  (6th  Feb., 
1874),  on  his  return  from  Holland, 
where  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  pronunciation  of  Br. 
Bonders,  Prof.  Land,  and  Prof.  Kern,  to 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  at 
length  (1102,  c'.  1109,  d'  to  1110,  J. 
1114,  b),  that  they  have  each  different 
pronunciations,  and  that  each  considers 
his  own  not  only  the  correct,  but  the 
general  pronunciation.  The  following 
notes,  with  which  he  has  furnished  me, 
are  interesting,  not  only  in  this  respect, 
but  in  reference  to  the  passages  just 
cited.  The  letters  B,  L,  denote 
Bonders  and  Land,  and  when  they  are 
not  used,  the  pronunciation  is  general. 

«  =  (<E,  a) ;  (<E)  [or,  as  Mr.  Sweet's 
pronunciation  sounded  to  me,  («)]  be- 
fore (1),  otherwise  (a). 

aa  =  ( taa),  as  in  Banish,  maan  (mvaan). 

«  =  (E),  bed  (bEt),  sometimes  (se), 
gebed  (ghabse't),  B  only. 

?  =  (ee)  L,  (&i)  B  ;  been  (been]  L, 
in)  B,  the  diphthong  quite  distinct. 

•eer  =  (eer)  L,  (eer)  B ;  meer  (meer)  L, 
(meer)  B,  so  that  L  follows  English 
use. 

e  unaccented  =  (a),  de  goede  man  (da 
ghu-  ja  man) .  The  d  between  two  vowels 
often  becomes  (w)  or  (j) ;  Ley  den  is 
(LEj-a),  the  first  (E)  running  on  to  the 
(j)  as  a  diphthong,  the  final  n  being 
dropped  as  usual.  This  final  -e  is  always 
pronounced  when  written,  except  in  een, 
e'en,  een  man,  eene  vrouw,  eene  vromv, 
(an-man-,  an-vr6u,  een  vrou). 

i  =  (el)  or  (e1),  Scotch  z,  unaccented 
often  (d),twintig  (tbhe^'takh). 

&  =  (i)  short,  except  before  r,  niet 
(nit),  bier  (biir). 

o,  from  original  o,  =  (o)  L,  (o)  B; 
slot  (slot)  L,  (slot)  B. 

o,  from  original  «,  =  (AO)  L,  Banish 
aa,  (o)  B  ;  bok  (bAji)  L,  (bok)  B. 

00  =  (0o)  L,  (dou)  B,  boom  (boom)  L, 
(bdoum)  B. 

0or  =  (oor)  L,  (oor)  B,  boor  (boor)  L, 
(boor)  B. 


u  =  (a,  OB,  <?h) ,  dun  =  (dan,  dcen,  d?hn) . 

w«  =  (i),  minuut  (minrt),  zuur  (zur). 

eu  =  (09)  L,  (*?'i)  B,  neus  =  (nws)  L, 
(nw'is)  B. 

eur  =  (cecer)  L,  (&ST)  B,  deur  = 
(doeoer)  L,  (daw)  B. 

«w  =  (&ai). 

ei,  «y=(B'i).  Prof.  Kern,  a  Gelder- 
lander,  makes  «  =  (E'i)  and  y  =  (ah'i) 
[see  Br.  Gehle's  pronunciation  (295,  c)]. 
L  artificially  distinguishes  (ei)  as  (B'i) 
and  ij  as  (el'i),  probably  learned  in 
Friesland ;  in  ordinary  speech  he  makes 
both  (B'i). 

aau,  ow  =  (o'u)  L,  (6u)  B,  blaauw 
(blo'u)  L,  (blou)  B,  koud  (ko'ut)  L, 
(kout)  B. 

ui  =  (ah'  w,  ah'i) ,  huts  (nhah'  urjs) ,  lui 
(lah'i) ,  final.  The  (ah)  is  slightly  more 
guttural  than  in  the  English  err.  [Br. 
Gehle  said  (nhce'ys),  at  least  such  was 
his  intention,  compare  the  Bevonshire 
diphthong  below,  No.  10,  subdialect 
41 ;  Mr.  Hoets,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  satisfied  with  (oe'i),  as  in 
French  ceil.'] 

w  =  (bh) ,  v  =  (v) ,  /=  (f ) ,  watvat  fat 
(bhat  vat  fat) ;  w  and  v  are  always 
distinct,  v  is  often  whispered  ('v),  and 
appears  sometimes  to  be  made  voiceless 
(f),  so  that  it  is  confused  with /(in 
Amsterdam).  Land's  slag  consonant  or 
explosive  (B)  [at  which  Bonders  was 
equally  surprised  with  myself  (1103, £)] 
is  made  by  drawing  the  under  lip  over 
the  upper  teeth  so  as  to  cover  the  in- 
terstices without  touching  the  upper 
lip  at  all ;  if  the  upper  lip  is  touched, 
the  effect  is  too  near  to  (b).  It  is 
peculiar  to  Land,  who,  however,  hears 
it  always  both  in  Butch  and  German. 
[Neither  L  nor  B  hear  North  Ger- 
man w  as  (v),  although  identified  with 
(v)  by  Lepsius  and  Briicke.  Neither 
Mr.  Sweet  nor  myself  have  heard  (v) 
from  any  German.  Prince  L.  L.  Bona- 
parte has  recently  heard  an  old  Butch 
retainer  call  v  ('v)  and  w  (bhw).] 

z  is  often  whispered  ('z). 

r  is  strongly  trilled,  either  with  point 
of  tongue  (.r)  or  uvula  (.r). 

g  is  pronounced  quite  soft  (\  gh)  by 
good  speakers,  the  trilled  (grh)  is 
vulgar. 

I  is  more  guttural  than  palatal,  like 
the  English  and  Scotch  I  [i.e.  more 
near  to  (\w)  than  (Ij),  or  rather  (,1) 
than  (,!)]. 
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The  kindness  of  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  enables  me  to 
furnish  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  vowel  appreciation 
and  classification  which  has  ever  been  published.  The  Prince, 
during  last  winter,  as  the  outcome  of  his  phonetic  studies  pursued 
during  many  years,  with  unprecedented  facilities  for  hearing 
varieties  of  pronunciation,  drew  up  a  scheme  of  vowel  and  con- 
sonant classification.  To  the  vowel  scheme  he  appended  a  list  of  all 
the  vowel-sounds  which,  so  far  as  he  could  appreciate,  existed  in 
each  of  forty-five  European  languages.  At  my  request,  and  pur- 
posely for  the  present  work,  he  verified  his  appreciation  by  giving  in 
each  language  a  word  containing  that  vowel-sound,  together  with 
its  meaning,  serving  to  identify  it.  He  has  thus  constructed  the 
most  extensive  series  of  key-words  ever  attempted,  and  has  furnished 
a  means  of  arriving  within  comparatively  narrow  limits  at  the 
meaning  of  the  palaeotypic  symbols.  Of  course  there  will  be  no 
absolute  identity.  First  there  is  his  own  personal  equation  in 
observing,  next  there  is  that  of  another  observer,  and  these  may 
cause  so  great  a  divarication  that  the  identification  may  be  disputed 
in  many  cases.  I  have  found  several  in  which  I  do  not  appreciate 
the  distinctions  of  sound  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  he  does. 
Still  the  limits  of  difference  are  in  no  case  very  great,  and  their  very 
existence  is  important  in  relation  to  the  gradation  of  vowels  when 
appreciated  qualitatively. 

In  order  to  make  this  remarkable  work  more  valuable  for  philo- 
logical purposes,  I  have  arranged  it  as  follows.  First,  on  p.  1298,  I 
give  the  Prince's  complete  triangle,  of  which  there  is  an  extract  on  p. 
1289.  As  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  Prince's  own  symbols,  many  of 
which  have  never  been  cut  as  types,  I  have  confined  myself  to  giving 
the  numbers  in  his  list.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
palaeotypic  equivalents  afterwards  added,  each  vowel  can  be  imme- 
diately identified  as  B  1,  B  2,  etc.,  B  indicating  Bonapartean,  and 
thus  referred  to  in  any  English  or  foreign  treatise.  For  typographi- 
cal reasons  I  have,  as  before,  omitted  the  sloping  lines  of  his  triangle. 
These  may  be  readily  supplied  thus :  by  drawing  lines  from  A  at 
the  top,  through  E  to  I,  through  O  to  TJ,  and  through  (E  to  Y. 
The  first  two  lines  separate  the  primary  and  wide  vowels.  The 
two  uprights  between  the  two  horizontal  lines  should  be  parallel 
to  the  other  two,  and  point  to  35  on  the  left,  and  62  on  the  right. 
The  vertical  lines  inclosing  67,  Y,  (65,  66)  and  the  horizontal  lines, 
are  correct.  The  capital  letters  I,  E,  A,  O,  U,  Y,  CE,  indicate 
the  classes,  the  limits  of  which  are  clearly  marked  by  these  lines. 

Next  follows  a  linear  list  of  the  75  sounds  entered  as  vowels  in 
the  above  triangle,  in  order  of  their  numbers,  with  their  palaeotypic 
equivalents.  Except  for  5,  9,  12,  22,  26,  30,  36,  38,  39,  47,  52,  56, 
59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  66,  73,  74,  75,  these  equivalents  were  furnished 
by  the  Prince  himself,  and  hence  indicate  his  own  appreciation  of 
my  characters.  Of  these  5  is  determined  by  the  Danish  example 
after  Mr.  Sweet  to  be  (,a).  Then  22  is  the  (BJ)  already  mentioned 
(1290,  a).  Number  36  is  only  exemplified  by  an  indeterminate 
unaccented  Scotch  vowel,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  (i) ;  but,  as 
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Mr.  Murray  considers  it  nearer  to  (i),  the  Prince  has  made  it  inter- 
mediate to  («',  i),  and  I  have  used  (t1)  as  the  symbol,  where  the 
greater  closeness  (1107,  5),  indicated  by  (1),  refers  rather  to  the 
width  of  the  opening  of  the  pharynx  than  to  the  height  of  the 
tongue.  Number  56  is  identified  by  a  Swedish  sound,  which  seems 
to  be  best  indicated  by  (uj.  The  English  and  Icelandic  examples 
of  61  sufficiently  identify  it  with  ('w).  Perhaps  62,  which  is  only 
identified  in  Swedish,  is  not  quite  properly  represented,  by  (w1),  but 
its  position  in  the  triangle  leads  me  to  that  symbol.  A  similar 
doubt  hangs  over  63,  (u1),  identified  only  in  Lap  and  Norwegian. 
As  to  74  and  75,  the  systematic  character  of  the  Prince's  symbols 
leads  me  to  think  that  (ce1,  &l)  are  probably  correct,  especially  as  the 
latter  is  also  identified  with  the  Scotch  ui  in  guid.  Here  (01) 
is  the  sound  I  have  hitherto  written  (yj).  "With  regard  to  the 
other  numbers  not  identified  with  palaeotype  by  the  Prince  him- 
self, they  are  all  nasals  or  semi-nasals,  formed  on  bases  already 
identified,  and  hence  have  been  written  by  adding  (A)  or  (,)  to  the 
palaeotypic  equivalents  of  those  bases.  These  additional  symbols 
have  been  all  approved  by  the  Prince,  but  some  doubt  necessarily 
remains  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  physiological  identification,  in 
which,  however,  he  is  not  much  interested,  and  very  probably  some 
will  have  to  be  altered  hereafter.  Thus  (25  elt  46  olf  55  o1)  were 
identified  by  the  Prince  with  sounds  which  Mr.  Sweet  writes  (E,  AO, 
ou)  respectively  ;  see  the  Danish  vowels,  language  40,  below.  It  is 
almost  impossible  that  ears  attuned  naturally  to  English  and  foreign 
sounds  respectively  should  agree  on  such  minute  points. 

The  numbers  in  the  first  column  in  this  list  refer  to  the  numbers 
of  languages  in  the  list  beginning  on  p.  1300,  in  which  the 
sound  has  been  identified  with  that  used  in  a  given  word.  Taking 
the  identifications  to  be  tolerably  correct,  these  numbers  give  a  very 
remarkable  result.  At  the  end  is  given  after  the  sign  (  =  )  the 
number  of  the  languages  in  which  each  vowel-sound  has  been  identi- 
fied. Collecting  these  results,  ai 
tional  vowels,  we  find  in 

Languages.  the  vowels 

0  15  A  17  *'h,  19  ah,  22  EJ,  24  et, 

42  oh,  44  ah,  45  o1}  53  oh,  73  ?A 
=  10  vowels. 

1  2  a,,  5  xa,  6  ah,  9  JBA,  10  t»,  11  ce 

12«,,  13  a>,  14  j,  21  CE,  36  i1 
38  i,,  59  u,,  62  w1,  64  u,  68  ash 
70*hA,  '1  =  18  vowels. 

2  4  a,    26  eia    30  <JA,  33  y,    40  'j 

41  o,  52  OA,  56  1^,  61  'w,  63  u1 
66yA  =  ll  vowels. 

3  47  olt,  50  oh,  67  i,  74  OB1,  'r=5 

vowels. 

4  20  a,    39  u,    60  UA,    75  ^=4 

vowels. 

5  3  aA,    23  E,    48  o^,   54  «h  =  4 

vowels. 

6  27  ^A,  55  o',  57  «  =  2  vowels. 

7  7  a,  31  e1,  32«l,  34  Y2  =  4  vowels. 


I  considering  '1,  'r,  as  two 

Languages.            the  vowels 

8 

69  0h  =  1  vowel. 

10 

8  83  =  1  vowel. 

11 

35  *',  43  A  =  2  vowels. 

12 

72  9  =  1  vowel. 

13 

71  03  =  1  vowel. 

14 

16'h  =  l  vowel. 

15 

49  o  =  1  vowel. 

20 

65  y  =  1  vowel. 

21 

51  o  =  l  vowel. 

24 

29  £  =  1  vowel. 

25 

28  e  =  1  vowel. 

27 

46  ox  =  1  vowel. 

33 

25el  =  l  vowel. 

41 

18  'h  =  l  vowel. 

42 

58  u  =  l  vowel. 

43 

1  a  =  l  vowel. 

44 

37i  =  l  vowel. 
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It  appears  then  that  60  out  of  the  77  vowels,  including  ('1,  'r), 
recognised  by  the  Prince,  occur  each  in  less  than  9  languages,  and 
only  each  of  17  occur  in  10  or  more  languages.  These  17  are  con- 
sequently those  to  which  attention  must  be  chiefly  directed.  In 
order  of  the  number  of  languages  in  which  they  occur,  shewn  by 
the  figures  placed  after  the  letters,  they  are — 


37  i,  44 
1  a,  43 
58  u,  42 
18  <h,  41 
25  <?„  33 
46  olt  27 


28  e,  25 

29  e,  24 
51  o,  21 
65  y,  20 
49  o,  15 
16  'h  14 


71  03,    13 

72  9,     12 
35  t,  )  11 


43  A,  j  11 
8  33,    10 


Prom  these  we  may  reject  (18  *h)  as  not  being  generally  con- 
sidered a  vowel  at  all,  because  not  "voiced,"1  and  (16  'h)  as  undiffer- 
entiated  voice,  which  is  therefore  not  usually  put  among  the  vowels. 
It  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  many  phonologists 
to  consider  (4  a,  7  a,  10  e,  11  oe,  13  ao)  and  (16  'h)  as  all  forms  of 
the  same  vowel,  which,  to  agree  with  Rapp  and  •  English  phonolo- 
gists, may  be  looked  upon  as  (a).  Giving  then  to  (Q)  all  the  dif- 
ferent languages  now  credited  with  those  vowels  just  named,  it 
occurs,  under  some  more  or  less  distinct  form,  in  20  languages. 
The  appreciation  of  so  many  vowel-sounds  as  ta)  instead  of  (E)  has 
put  (E)  out  of  and  fa)  into  this  series.  The  Prince  has  not  found 
(E,  <%)  simultaneously,  except  in  12.  Ostiac,  and  26.  Rhetian;  in 
the  first  he  has  not  given  an  example,  but  in  the  second  he  tells  me 
that  he  has  heard  the  extraordinary  series  (8  ae,  23  E,  25  ^,  28  e, 
29  e,  35  «'),  where  4  means  are  interposed  between  (ae,  »).a  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  other  observers  might  note  the  sounds  rather  as 
(8  ae,  22  E!,  23  E,  28  e,  29  et  35  «'),  or  even  as  (8  ae,  23  E,  28  e,  29  0, 
31  e1,  35  f),  or  might  consider  the  sounds  here  separated  as  (23  E, 
25  ei)  to  be  the  same.  The  recognition  of  all  the  terms  in  such 
a  series  is  so  difficult,  that  fa)  may  be  considered  as  the  Prince's 
appreciation  of  what  other  observers  class  as  (E)  ;  thus  in  40. 
Danish,  he  appreciates  Mr.  Sweet's  (E)  as  fa).  If  we  do  not  count 
these  two  languages  twice,  (E,  ej  together  appear  in  35  languages. 
Again,  as  regards  (o,  Oj),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Prince  has  not 
found  them  both  in  any  language  but  21.  Italian,  and  (39).  Norwe- 
gian after  Aasen.  As  regards  Italian,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
the  Prince  has  considered  the  sounds  (28  e,  49  o)  to  have  been  used 
in  unaccented  syllables,  having  formerly  supposed  the  sounds  to  be 

1  The  Russians  reckon  their  T,  as  a  nasal,  and  very  short,  as  (vinj'h,)-  The 
vowel,  and  the  Prince  identifies  this  (16  >h)  wnen  final,  he  usually  pro- 
with  (18 'h).  He  also  considers  a  nounces  more  strong  y  than  is  custom- 
peculiar  kind  of  after-sound  in  the  ai7  ™th  cfreM  Enf llsAh  sP?a.ke^s:  .. 
Wallachian  final  (n,  m)  to  be  the  same,  .  \  SeeT  a!°  ^oh  s  ^Jfi°1?1Jtt?' 
see  language  27  below.  To  me  it  lo«lco  ^co'  Rome'  ^/S,  which  m 
sounded,  when  he  pronounced  it,  more  a  remarkable  paper  on  these  dialects, 
like  (;'hj,  coming  immediately  after  a  also  recognises  four  means. 
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(29  e,  51  0)  in  such  cases,  and  he  has  also  quite  recently  considered 
the  '  open'  Italian  e,  o,  in  accented  syllables  to  be  (elt  oj,  instead  of 
(E,  o)  as  he  formerly  thought  them  to  be  (1 180,  J),  that  is,  he  did  not 
formerly  consider  the  difference  sufficiently  marked  to  require  inde- 
pendent symbols.  The  separation  of  (GJ,  o)  under  these  circumstances 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  In  the  Norwegian,  the  example  for  (oj)  is 
maane,  which  is  (AO),  according  to  Mr.  Sweet.  Altogether,  therefore, 
we  may  consider  that  (olt  o)  are  fine  distinctions  of  sounds  usually 
confused  as  (o),  and  for  our  present  purpose  so  confuse  them.  Hence, 
adding  together  the  numbers  of  languages  for  (ot  and  o),  taking  care 
not  to  count  these  two  twice  over,  and  crediting  them  all  to  49  o,  its 
number  becomes  42. 

The  scale  of  importance  of  the  1 5  vowels  thus  distinguished  above 
all  others,  where  (18  'h)  is  omitted,  (4  a,  7  a,  10  e,  11  (e,  13  ao, 
16  'h)  are  all  confounded  as  (a),  (elt  E)  as  (E),  and  (o^  o)  as  (o), 
is  therefore  as  follows,  the  numbers  before  the  vowel  being  the 
Bonapartean,  and  those  after  the  vowel  the  numbers  of  European 
languages  out  of  45  in  which  they  occur,  which  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  last  table  (1295,  a). 


37  i  44 
1  a  43 
58  u  42 
49  o  42 
23  E  35 


28  e  25 

29  e   24 
51  o   21 

7o  20 


71  ce  13 
72*  12 
35 

43 


i    11  ) 

A     llj 


65  y  20  )  8  83  10 

and  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  these  15  vowels,  forming  the  series 
I  E  A       0       IT   Y       (E 

i   t,   e    e   E,   se   a,   A   o   0,   u,    y  0,    03   9 

and  supplemented  by  their  nasal  forms  where  necessary,  all  the 
principal  languages  of  the  world  could  be  written  with  an  accuracy 
far  surpassing  any  that  has  yet  been  exhibited.  Different  nations 
would  necessarily  demand  varieties  for  their  peculiar  differentiations, 
and  phonetic  inquiries  into  gradations  of  sound  would  require  the 
minutest  symbolisation;  but  no  foreigner  is  likely  to  appreciate  a 
language  with  more  real  accuracy,  until  he  has  undergone  severe 
phonetic  discipline.  The  7  classes  of  vowels  are  thus  divided  into 
15  genera,  of  which  the  numerous  species  are  exhibited  in  the 
list  of  Yowel  Identifications,  pp.  1300-1307. 

In  this  last  list  the  languages  are  arranged  according  to  the 
Prince's  own  systematic  classification,  the  whole  of  the  vowel-sounds 
known  to  occur  in  any  language  are  given  in  the  order  of  the  Bona- 
partean vowels,  with  the  corresponding  palaeotype,  and  an  example 
is  given  to  each,  in  the  ordinary  orthography  of  the  language,  with 
a  translation.  After  the  name  of  each  language  is  given  the 
number  of  vowels  with  which  it  is  thus  accredited,  assuming  (16  'h, 
18  'h)  and  ('r,  '!)  to  be  vowels.  If  we  reject  these,  the  numbers 
of  vowels,  except  in  languages  19.  Modern  Greek,  21.  Italian,  and 
22.  Spanish,  will  have  to  be  diminished  by  1,  2,  or  even  3,  as  in  47. 
Bohemian.  The  following  will  be  the  numbers  of  the  vowels  after 
these  rejections : 
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Vowels  occur  in  languages.  Vowels  occur  in  languages. 

5  3  =  19  Modern  Greek,  22  Spanish,       11       2  =  2  Finnish,  26  Rhetian,  Oher- 

43  Illyrian.  land  dialect. 

6  1  =  52  Lettish.  12       7  =  1  Basque,  10  Hungarian,  12 

7  5=6  Permian,   9   Morduin,   11  Ostiak,  dialect  of  Surgut,  17 

Vogul,  14  Welsh,  45  Bulga-  Albanian,  Guegue  dialect,  35 

rian.  Dutch,  36   Modern   Friesian, 

8  7  =  15 Cornish, extinct,  25 Roman,  Western  dialect,  (37)  Scotch. 

Catalan,    27    Wallachian,  42  13      4  =  3  Esthonian,  5  Lap,  dialect  of 
Russian,  44  New   Slovenian,  Finmark,  34  Low  German,  dia- 

Wendish,    47    Bohemian,    50  lect  of  Holstein,  38  Icelandic. 

Lithuanian.  14       1=49  Cassuhian. 

9  3  =  4Livonian,  extinct  dialect  of  16      4  =  16  Breton,  24  French,  (39) 

Salis,  8  Tsheremissian,  on  the  Norwegian  of  Aasen,  40  Dan- 

right  bank  of  the  Volga,  21  ish,  after  Sweet. 

Italian.  17       1=39  Swedish. 

10      4  =  7  Votiak,  33  High  German,      19      2  =  23  Portuguese,  37  English. 

46  Polish,  48  Lusatian.  21       1  =  13  Gaelic. 

The  vowels  selected  by  those  languages  that  have  the  same 
number  are  by  no  means  identical ;  thus  Portuguese  and  English, 
which  have  each  19  vowels  in  this  estimation,  have  only  6  in 
common,  namely  (la,  8  se,  37  i,  51  o,  57  u,  58  u).  This  may  serve 
partly  to  explain  the  difficulty  felt  in  acquiring  the  pronunciation  of 
foreign  languages.  It  also  by  no  means  follows  that  the  languages 
most  generally  esteemed  for  their  sonorousness,  or  their  cultivation, 
have  the  greatest  number  of  vowels.  Thus  22.  Spanish  has  only  5, 
14.  Welsh  only  7,  21.  Italian  only  9,  33.  High  German  only  10. 
37.  English,  taking  the  received  dialect,  after  Smart,  and  admitting 
('j,  'w)  to  be  vowels  distinct  from  (i,  u),  is  put  down  at  19,  which, 
on  removing  these,  reduces  to  17,  as  in  39.  Swedish.  But  if  we 
include  all  the  dialects,  the  previous  enumeration  (1262,  c)  gives, 
independently  of  length  and  doubtful  nasalities,  and  the  numerous 
fractures,  and  inserting  (a1,  (E)  =  Glossic  [i,  ua],  which  were  accident- 
ally omitted,  the  following  30  vowels  from  the  Prince's  list,  (la, 
4  a,  6  ah,  7  a,  8  83,  10  *e,  13  ao,  20  «,  21  as,  23  E,  24  ely  25  ^,  28  e, 
29  e,  31  e1,  33  y,  35  f,  36  t1,  37  i,  41  o,  43  A,  49  o,  51  o,  54  u\  57  u, 
58  u,  65  y,  71  ce,  72  a,  75  0l),  to  which  (ou,  w0)  or  (w4)  have  probably 
to  be  added,  and  other  vowels  may  yet  be  recognised,  for  example 
(42  oh,  50  oh),  in  Bell's  unaccented  syllables  (1160,  «). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  5  vowel  signs  of  the  Roman  Alphabet 
a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  are  quite  insufficient  for  intelligibly  writing  any  one 
of  these  languages,  except  19.  Modern  Greek,  22.  Spanish,  and 
43.  Illyrian,  and  would  be  insufficient  to  write  even  the  dialects 
of  these.  What  is  the  proper  notation  for  all  these  languages 
is  an  inquiry  not  here  raised.  The  notation  here  employed, 
whether  palaeotypic  or  glossic,  is  merely  a  makeshift,  to  give  a 
means  of  writing  all  these  languages  so  that  they  could  be  printed 
with  ordinary  types, — an  end  hitherto  unattained,  if  indeed  ever 
attempted.  The  "missionary  alphabet"  of  Max  Miiller1  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  this,  but  it  is  extremely  defective  in  vowel  signs, 
and  requires  several  (4  or  5)  special  types.  Merkel's2  is  a  mere  make- 

1  The  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  Arian,  and  Turanian,  2nd  ed.  with  an 
"War  in  the  East,  with  a  Survey  of  the  appendix  on  the  Missionary  Alphabet, 
Three  Families  of  Language,  Semitic,  etc.,  London,  1855.  2  Laletik,  1866. 
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shift  also.  Lepsius's  is  full  of  letters  with  new  diacritical  points, 
difficult  to  procure,  except  in  a  few  special  founts,  not  common  even 
at  linguistic  printing  establishments.  The  Prince's  letters  are  of 
the  same  diacritic  nature,  and  are  only  partly  cut,  for  one  fount, 
which  is  not  "in  the  trade."  Bell's,  Briicke's,  and  Merk  el's  sys- 
tematic forms  may  be  also  considered  out  of  reach,  though  the  two 
first  have  been  cut  to  a  certain  extent.  Hence  the  necessity  of  my 
temporary  typographical  expedients,  without  which  the  investiga- 
tions in  this  book  could  never  have  been  brought  before  the  public. 
My  own  private  opinion  is  that  we  do  not  yet  possess  sufficient 
phonetic  knowledge,  either  analytically  or  synthetically,  to  be  able 
to  construct  a  systematic  alphabet  or  use  it  securely,  but  that  Mr. 
Bell's  attempt  is  the  best  yet  made. 

Few  phonologists  will  hesitate  in  joining  in  my  hearty  thanks  to 
the  Prince  for  his  kindness  in  undertaking  the  great  labour  of 
executing  this  table,  and  liberally  placing  it  in  my  hands  for  incor- 
poration in  this  work. 

PRINCE  Louis  LUCIEN  BONAPARTE'S  EXTENDED  VOWEL  TRIANGLE. 

Arranged  by  the  numbers  of  the  symbols,  see  (1293,  c).  The  numbers  in  (  )  are  to 
be  considered  as  only  occupying  the  position  of  a  single  vowel  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Only  the  first  number  in  each  of  these  groups  is  given  as  a  palaeotype 
letter  in  the  abridged  form  on  (1289,  £),  in  which  also  other  omissions  are  made. 

(123) 
4 

A 

5  (12  11)      10 

67  19         (13 


(9     8) 


21 


14  15  16 
20 


17  18) 


33  I 


22 

23 

68 

(69 

70) 

44 

43    41 

42 

24  E 

(25  26 

27) 

(E 

(48 

47  46)0 

45 

28   (29 

30) 

71 

(72 

73) 

53(52  51) 

49  50 

31 

32 

74 

75 

55 

54 

34 

35    36 

(37 

38  39  40) 

67 

Y(65 

66) 

64  63 

62 

61 

56 

60  59 

58  1 

LIST  OF  THE  VOWELS  IN  PRINCE  L.  L.  BONAPARTE'S  TRIANGLE. 
See  (p.  1293).  The  letter-symbols  are  in  palaeotype,  the  preceding  numbers 
are  those  in  the  triangle,  the  succeeding  numbers  are  the  numbers  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  the  languages  in  the  following  list  which  use  that  vowel-sound,  according 
to  the  Prince's  judgment.  The  vowel-qualities  are  considered  without  relation 
to  quantity.  The  numbers  following  =  shew  the  number  of  the  languages  named 
in  the  next  list,  in  which  the  vowel  has  been  identified. 
cited  as  B  1,  B  2,  etc.  (1293,  c}. 


la  12345678910111213 
141516171921222324 
25  26  27  33  34  35  36  37  38 
(39)  39  42  43  44  45  46  47 
48  49  50  52  =  43 


2  a,  13  =  1 

3  aA  116172324  =  5 

4  a:  37  (37)  =  2 

5  &  40  =  1 

6  ah  37  =  I 

7  a  5  13  37  39  40  44  45  =  7 
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8   £6 

5  12  13  23  25  26  35  37  (37) 

43  A 

1012  13  15343637424448 

42  =10 

49  =  11 

9   S6A 

23  =  1 

44  ah 

=  0 

10  t? 

37  =  1 

45  G! 

=  0 

11  as 

13  =  1 

46  ol 

2  3  5  6  7  8  9  12  13  15  16  21 

12  03, 

13  =1 

23  24  25  26  27  33  34  35  36 

13   80 

37  =1 

38  (39)  39404749=27 

14  i 

37  =1 

47  0i, 

13  46  49=3 

15  ^ 

=  0 

48  OXA 

1  16  17  2324  =  5 

16  'h 

16  17  23  24  25  26  33  34  35  36 

49  o 

1  4    11    14    17  19  21  22  37 

37  (37)  49  52  =  14 

(37)  (39)  43455052  =  15 

17  "h 

=  0 

50  oh 

3  7  8  =  3 

18  'h 

1  2  3  45  678  9  10  11  12  13 

51  0 

3  10  13  15  16  21  23  24  25  33 

14  15  16  17  24  25  26  27  33 

34  35  37  38  39  42  44  46  47 

34  35  36  37  (37)  38  (39)  39 

4849=21 

40  42  43  44  45  46  47  48  49 

52  OA 

2349  =  2 

50  52  =  41 

53  oh 

=  0 

19  ah 

=  0 

54  wh 

10  23464849=5 

20  a 

24  34  36  (37)  =  4 

55  o1 

35  (37)  (39)  40=5 

21    (E 

27=  1 

U 

E 

56  MI 

239=2 

22  E! 
23  E 

=  0 
258  1226  =5 

57  u 
58  u 

1723  3738  (39)  50=6 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

24  el 
25  «j 

=  0 
3  4  57  9  10  11  12131621  23 
24  25  26  27  33  34  35  36 
(37)  38  (39)  39  40  44  45  46 
47  484950  52  =  33 

59  u 

14  15  16  19  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  33  34  35  36  37  (37) 
38  40  42  43  44  45  46  47  48 
49  5052=42 
13  =  1 

26  *lt 
27  ^A 
28  e 

13  16  =  2 
1  17   23  24  46  49  =  6 
12  346789  10  11  14  15  17 
19  21  22  24  26  34  37  (39) 
39  40  43  45  =  25 

60  UA 
61  'w 
62  u1 
63  u1 

1  17  23  49=4 
3738=2 
39  =  1 
5  (39)=2 

nf\        i 

29  e 

2  3  10  12  13  16  21  23  24  25 

64  u 

O»  =  1 

26  33  34  35  36  38  (39)  42 

44  47  48  49  50  52  =  24 

30  0A 

16  23  =  2 

31  e1 
32  e1 

16  23  35  36  (37)  46  48  =  7 
3  4  5  27  (37)  (39)  40  =  7 

65  j 

123478  10  11  12  16  1724 
33  34  35  36  (39)  39  40  49 
=  20 

66  yA 

1  17=2 

67  i 

40  47  48  =  3 

33  y 

12  14  =  2 

34  Y, 

6  7  9  13  27  42  46  =  7 

(E 

35  *" 

5  13  15  26  37  38  (39)  39  40 

fi8  fph 

5  =  1 

49  50  =  11 

Do    cell 

69  <?h 

2  14  162434353940  =  8 

36  i1 
37  i 

(37)  =  1 
1  23456789  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  19  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27   33  34  35  36  37 
(37)  38  (39)  39  40  42  43  44 
45  46  47  48  50  52  =44 

70  *hA 

71    03 

72  » 

24  =  1 
3  4  6  7  10  12  26  33  34  38  (39) 
39  40  =  13 
2  10  13  16  24  33  34  35  36 
(39)  3940  =  12 

38  i 

13  =  1 

73  0A 

=  0 

39  il 
40  'j 

1  16  17  23=4 
37  38  =  2 

74    031 

75  9l 

6  8  13  =  3 
(37)  38  (39)  39=4 

0 

Murmurs. 

41  o 

37  40  =  2 

'1 

47  =  1 

42  oh 

=  0 

'r 

434447  =  3 
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PKINCE  L.  L.  BONAPARTE'S  VOWEL  IDENTIFICATIONS  IN  45  EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES. 

See  (p.  1293).  These  languages  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  Prince  L.  L. 
Bonaparte's  revised  classification,  as  given  in  French  in  a  footnote  to  Mr. 
Patterson's  account  of  Hungarian  in  my  Presidential  Address  to  the  Philological 
Society  for  1873  (Transactions  for  1873-4,  Part  II.,  p.  217).  The  classifica- 
tion is  here  incidentally  repeated  and  translated.  The  different  observations 
as  they  occur,  unless  inclosed  in  [  ],  are  taken  from  the  Prince's  classification 
or  MSS.  All  the  vowel-sounds  in  each  language,  so  far  as  known  to  the  Prince, 
are  given  for  each  language  separately.  Occasionally,  when  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  the  list  thus  formed  is  eclectic,  and  gives  his  own  individual  judgment.  The 
left  hand  numbers  in  each  list  are  those  in  the  triangular  and  linear  arrangements. 
Then  come  the  forms  in  palaeotype,  followed  by  a  word  containing  the  vowel,  in  its 
original  spelling;  if  the  word  has  more  than  one  vowel-sign,  a  subsequent  number,  1, 
2,  3,  etc.,  shews  whether  the  first,  second,  or  third,  etc.,  vowel  is  intended ;  by  this 
means  the  usual  printed  form  of  the  word  is  preserved.  When  this  is  not  sufficient, 
the  vowel  not  being  expressed,  the  place  of  its  insertion  is  marked  by  ( ),  or  the 
full  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  given.  When  two  adjacent  vowel-signs  form 
a  digraph  to  represent  the  vowel-sound,  their  numbers  are  bracketed  thus  [1,  2]. 
Finally,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  in  English,  and  in  italic  letters,  except, 
of  course,  for  the  English  language  itself. 

(2.  Finnish^  continued.) 
65  y      syys  [1,  2],  autumn 
69  *h     koyha,  1,  poor 
72  9       tyo,  2,  labour 
18  'h     estetQ,  impediment 

3.  ESTHONIAN.     14  vowels. 

1  a  ma,  / 

25  e*  kazi,  1,  hand 

28  e  enne,  1,  before 

29  e  enne,  2,  before 

32  0l  k()eT   [pronounced  (kc:edj)], 

tongue 

37  i  ilm,  world 

46  ol  tolmu,  1,  dust 

50  oh  wolg,  debt 

51  o  p6()l'[pronounced(po1oolj)],A«{/' 
55  o1  tolmu,  2,  dust 

68  u  Jumal,  1,  God 

65  y  iiks,  one 

71  oe  o,  night 

18  'h  liihtQ,  light 

4.  LIVONIAN,  extinct  dialect  of  Salis, 

still  spoken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  xix  th  century.  10 
vowels. 

1  a  kaks,  two 

25  <?!  mad,  our 

28  e  bet,  but 

32  e1  Qezgiird     [pronounced    (elez- 

gyr,d)j,  nigh 

37  i  iza,  1,  father 

49  o  koda,  1,  house 

58  u  k'ulk,  side 

65  y  siina,  I,  name 

71  oe  loud,  1,  to  find 

18  'h  pieuttQ,  to  take 


Morphological  Classification  of  Euro- 
pean Languages. 

CLASS  I. 
A.    BASQUE  STEM. 

1.  BASQUE.     13  vowels. 

N.B.— The  letters  S,  R,  after  a  word, 
indicate  the  Souletin  dialect, 
and  the  Roncalais  sub-dialect, 
respectively. 
1  a       lira,  2,  the  water 
3  aA     ahalke,  1,  2,  S,  shame 

27  *iA    mehe,  S,  1,  2,  thin 

28  e       ille,  2,  hair 
37  i       begi,  2,  eye 

39  iA  mini,  S,  1,  2,  tongue 

48  o±\  orzi,  1,  R,  to  bury 

49  o  bero,  2,  hot 
58  u  sagu,  2,  mouse 

60  UA  uhun,  S,  1,  2,  thief 

65  y  sii,  S,Jire 

66  yA  siihta,  1,  S,  the  son-in-law 
18  <h  batQ,  one 

B.  ALTAIC  STEM. 

a.  Utalian  Family, 

a.  Tshudic  Sub-family. 

i.  Finnish  Branch* 

2.  FINNISH.     12  vowels. 

1  a  maa  [1,  2],  earth 

23  E  paa  [I,  2],  head 

28  e  reki,  1,  sledge 

29  e  niemi,  2,  promontory 
37  i  iili  [1,  2],  leach 

46  QI     toveri,  1,  companion 
56  ux     Suomi,  2,  Finland 
58  u      puu  [1,  2],  tree 
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ii.    Lap  Branch. 
5.  LAP,  dialect  of  Finmark.  14  vowels. 


n.     Morduin  Branch. 
9.  MORDUIN,  dialect  Ersa.    8  vowels. 


1  a      hallo,  I,  pleasure 

1  a      ava,  1,  2,  woman 

7  a       lakka,  1,  2,  near 

25  ^      kad,  ^awc? 

8  se      bardne,  1,  son 

28  e      lem,  name 

23  E      aella,  1,  he  lives 

34  Y2     syr'ne,  1,  gold 

25  e±      ffidne,  1,  mother 

37  i       ki,  who 

32  e1     jurdelet,  2,  3,  to  think 

46  0!      on,  dream 

35  t       sivvo,  1,  diligence 

58  u      ukska,  1,  wasp 

37  i       sivo,  1,  beaten  way  on  the  snow 

18  'h     kot(),  weaving 

46  0!     dolla,  I,  fire 
55  o1     gonagas,  1,  king 
58  u      ruftak,  1,  money 

d.     Uffrian  Sub-Family. 
i.     Hungarian  Branch. 

63  u1     jukkim,  1,  I  parted 

10.  HUNGARIAN    or    Magyar.      13 

68  seh    buorre,  2,  good 

vowels 

18  'h     lokkatQ,  to  read 

1  a      kar,  to  injure 

b.    Permian  Sub-Family. 

25  e±     nyelv,  tongue 
28  e       veres,  1,  read 

6.  PERMIAN.     8  vowels. 

29  e       szel,  wind 
37  i       hid,  bridge 

1  a      ma,  honey 

43  A      kar,  arm 

28  e      Jen,  God 

51  o       pok,  spider 

34  Y2     kyk,  two 

54  Mb.    nol,  where 

37  i       bi,/r* 

58  u      tudom,  1,  1  know  it 

46  ol     zon,  son 

65  y      f  ii,  grass 

58  u      jur,  head 

71  02     okor,  1,  2,  02 

74  cel     otyk,  1,  one 

72  ^       fo,  Atfaa7 

18  'h     mortQ,  man 

18  'h     atyat(),/a^r,  inacc. 

u.    Vogul  Branch. 

7.  VOTIAK.    11  vowels. 

11.  VOGUL,  dialect  of  the  Konda.     8 

1  a       zarni,  1,  gold 

vowels. 

25  el      nil'ati,  2,  fourth 

1  a      kats,  brother 

28  e       pel,  «ar 

25  e1      at,  hair 

34  Y2     ym,  mouth 
37  i       in,  heaven 

28  e      ne,  wife 
37  i       ini,  1,  2,  thorn 

46  ox     vor,  ^AtV/' 
50  oh     os,  door 

49  o       chotel,  day 
58  u      chulp,  net 

58  u      jurt,  house 
65  y      iii,  1,  myA* 
71  oe     tody,  1,  white 

65  y      piiv,  sow 
18  'h.     kat(),  hand 

18  'h     berkutQ,  eagle 

in.     Ostiac  Branch. 

c.     Volgaic  Sub-Family. 
i.     Tsheremissian  Branch. 

12.  OSTIAC,   dialect  of  Surgut.     13 
vowels. 

1    cl          &T6X     1     SOYIQ 

8.  TSHEREMISSIAN,  dialect  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga.    10 
vowels. 

8  SB      adhlan,  2,  morning 
23  E      [known  to   exist,  but  no  ex- 
ample known] 

1  a      mam,  but 

25  el      pet,  nest 

23  E      erga,  2,  son 

29  e       pethlen,  1,  cloud 

28  e       edem,  1,  2,  maw 
37  i        vid,  water 

33  y      ]\g,  father 
37  i       jipel,  1,  shade 

46  QI     kokta,  2,  fa>0 

43  A      pas,  yfoyg 

50  oh     tore,  1,  peace 

46  0t     nok,  a00w 

58  u      Juma,  1,  God 

58  u      sugus,  1,  2,  autumn 

65  y      kii,  stone 

65  y      miil,  cap 

74  cel    nor,  field 

71  oe      kor,  oven 

18  'h     olatQ,  *%  ar« 

18  «h     kut(),  six 

83 
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N.B. — Finnish,  Esthonian,  and  Liv- 
onian,  differ  from  Lap  nearly 
as  Greek  from  Latin.  Simi- 
larly for  Tsheremissian  in 
relation  to  Morduin,  and  for 
Hungarian,  Vogul,  and 
Ostiac  among  one  another. 

£.  Samoyedic  Family  \  with  their 

7.  Tartar ic  Family    f  sub- families 

5.  Tungusic  Family    l  and 

e.  Mongolic  Family    )  branches. 

C.  DRAVIDIAN  STEM,  etc. 

D.  WESTERN  CAUCASIAN  STEM,  etc. 

E.  EASTERN  CAUCASIAN  STEM,  etc. 

F.  G.  H.,  etc.,  etc.     OTHER  STEMS 

differing  greatly  from  each  other, 
hut  belonging  to  this  first  class. 


CLASS  II. 
A.    INDO- GERMANIC  STEM. 

[N.B. — The  dead  languages  are  placed, 
and  their  names  printed  in 
italic  capitals,  but  no  pro- 
nunciation is  given.] 

a.     Celtic  Family. 
i.     Gaelic  Branch. 

13.  GAELIC.     22  vowels. 

N.B.— The  letters  S,  M,  indicate  Scotch 
and  Manx  Gaelic  respectively. 

1  a      adharc,  1  [pronounced  (aiserk)], 

horn 

2  a,     math,  S,  good, 
7  a       deanta,  3,  done 


11  <& 

12  03( 

25  «! 

26  elt 
29  e 

34  Y2 

35  t 

37  i 

38  i, 

43  A 

46  ol 

47  olt 
51  o 

58  u 

59  u, 
72  9 
74  ce1 
18  <h 


u. 
a. 


Breton  Branch. 
Welsh. 


0      1,2],  S,™// 
maodal  [1,  2],  'S,  tripe 
fear  [1,  2],  grass 
freumh  [1,  2],  S,  root 
ceim  [1,  2],  step 
[1,  2], 


dear 


daor 

mil,  honey 

ri,  king 

sinnsreadh  [letters  2,  3,  4],  S, 

ancestors 
ard,  high 
son,  S,  sake 

didomhnaich,  2,  S,  Sunday 
dr,  gold 
cul,  back 

deanadh  [3  last  letters],  doing 
leigh,  1,  M,  law 
keayn  [letters  2,  3,  4],  M,  sea 
mallacht(),  curse 


14.  WELSH.     8  vowels. 
1  a  bardd,  bard 

28  e  nerth,  strength 

33  y  dt/n,  man 

37  i  gwin,  wine 

49  o  m6r,  sea 

58  u  cwmwl  [letters  2  and  4],  cloud 

68  0h  dynion,  1,  men 
18  'h  bot(),  round  body 

b.  Cornish. 

15.  CORNISH,  as  spoken  in  the  xvinth 

century,    now    extinct.      9 
vowels. 

1  a      hav,  summer 

28  e       pedn,  head 

35  t  guydn  [letter  3],  white 

37  i  piji,  I,  prayer 

43  A  t>6z,  to  be 

46  ol  kylobman,  2,  pigeon 

51  o  mor,  sea 

58  u  gubar,  1,  w«^ 

18  *h  bohojokQ,  poor  man 

c.  Breton. 

16.  BRETON.     18  vowels 

N.B.—  The     letter    V    indicates    the 
dialect  of  Vannes. 

1  a  mad,  good 

3  aA  han  [letters  2  and  3],  summer 

25  e^  dervez,  1,  2,  day 

26  el(  kenta  [letters  2  and  S],  first 

29  e  6va,  1,  to  drink 

30  e\  efiv  [letters  1  and  2],  heaven 

31  e1  mane,  2,  V,  mountain 
37  i  ti,  AOTM* 

39  IA  intanv  [letters  1  and  2],  widower 

46  0:  tomm,  hot 

48  OJA  moiit  [letters  2  and  3],  to  ^o 

51  o  golo,  1,  2,  cover 

58  u  gouzout  [1,  2],  [3,  4],  to  M?w 

65  y  du,  black 

69  ?h  eunn  [1,  2],  a 

72  9       keuneud  [1,  2],  [3,  ^firewood 
16  'h     caret,  2,  V,  loved 
18  'h     kaoutQ,  to  have 

)8.   Greco-Latin  Family. 
i.  Albanian  Branch. 

17.  ALBANIAN,  Guegue  dialect.     14 

vowels. 

1  a      ame,  1,  mother 
3  aA    bani,  1,  he  did 


27  «j 

28  e 


1'lne,  1,  let 
et, 
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(17.  Albanian,  continued.) 

37  i  blr,  son 

39  iA  vine,  1,  they  come 

48  OjA  0one,  1,  they  do 

49  o  zot,  lord 

57  u  burre,  1,  husband* 

60  UA  U,  hunger 

65  y  krupe,  1,  salt 

66*  yA    huni,  1,  he  entered 

16  'h     nde,  in 

18  «h     dielitQ,  of  the  sun 

n.  Greek  Branch. 


(23.  Portuguese,  continued.) 

46  ol  av6,  2,  grandmother 

48  OXA  som  [letters  2,  3],  sound  n. 

51  o  avo,  2,  grandfather 

52  OA  sonho,  1,  dream 
54  «h  o,  Me 

57  u  soar,  1,  fo  sound 

58  u  turaulo,  1,  2,  fowi 
60  UA  um  [both  letters],  one 
16  'h  se,  if 

e.  French. 
24.  FRENCH.     18  vowels. 


18.  ANCIENT  GREEK,  dead. 

1  a      chat,  cat 
3  aA    dent  [letters  2,  3],  to<tfA 

19.  MODERN  GREEK.     5  vowels. 

20  0      diable,  2,  dm7 

1  a      <f}ryydpir  2,  moon 

27  ^A    vin  [letters  2,  3],  wine 

28  e       vc<pc\i),  1,  2,  cloud 

28  e      musette,  2,  bagpipe 

37  i       fywfJi-i,  2,  oraic? 

29  e       de,  tfte,  n. 

49  o      XP°V°*>  !»  2»  2/mr 

37  i       if,  yew-tree 

58  u      iroi/Xf  [1,  2],  bird 

46  0!     botte,  boot 

in.  Latin  Branch. 

48  oLA   bon  [letters  2,  3],  ^oo^ 

0.     Latin. 

51  o      beau,  beautiful 

m                                 It. 

20.  LATIN,  dead. 

58  u      poule,  hen 
65  y      lune,  woow 
69  <?h     veuf  [1,  2],  widower 

i.  Italian. 

70  0hA  un  [both  letters],  0w« 

21.  ITALIAN.     9  vowels. 

72  9       feu  [2,  3],/r<? 
16  'h     cheval,  1,  horse 

1  a      gatto,  1,  cat 
25  «!      sella,  1,  saddle 

18  'h     fat(),  foppish 

28  e      sellaio,  1,  saddler 

25.  ROMAN,  Catalan.     10  vowels. 

29  e       Stella,  1,  star 

1  a      casa,  1,  house 

37  i       fine,  1,  end 

46  G!     bosco,  1,  wood  of  trees 
49  o      boschetto,  1,  0row 
51  o       bocca,  1,  mouth 
58  u      buco,  1,  hole 

25  0!      net,  nephew 
29  e       n£t,  cfoaw 
37  i       cosi,  2,  cousin,  male 
46  GX     dona,  1,  woman 

22.  SPANISH.    5  vowels. 

51  o      molt,  mwcA 
58  u      jutge,  I,  judge  n. 

1  a      madre,  1,  mother 

16  'h     pare,  2,  father 

28  e      mujer,  2,  woman 

18  'h     foch(),/r« 

37  i       hijo,  1,  son 

49  o      plomo,  1,  2,  &<w?  n. 

26.  RHETIAN,  Oberland  dialect. 

58  u      luna,  1,  moon 

vowels. 

23.  PORTUGUESE.    20  vowels. 

1  a      bab,  father 
8  83     essan,  2,  w<s  an? 

1  a      mas,  £«<?,  fern.  pi. 

23  E      iu,  field 

3  aA    la,  wool 

25  <?!     pumer,  2,  ^<? 

8  ae     mas,  d^£ 

28  e       valer,  2,  ^o  ia  wor^A 

9  se  A    cama,  1,  bed 

29  e       vender,  1,  to  sell 

25  «!     se,  see  n. 

35  »       figl,  *o» 

27  ^A   sempre  [letters  2,  3],  always 

37  i       masira,  2,  measure 

29  e      se\  &>,  imperat.  sing. 

46  G!      bov,  0« 

30  eh.     senha,  1,  sign 

58  u      bun,  #00^ 

31  e1     cear,  1,  to  sup 

71  03     oegl  [1,  2],  eye 

37  i       vicio,  1,  2,  vice 

16  'h     lader,  2,  M&/ 

39  IA     sim  [letters  2,  3],  y«» 

18  'h     uffontQ,  child 
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d.  WaUachian. 

35.  DUTCH.     14  vowels. 

27.  WALLACHIAN.    9  vowels. 

1  a      vlag,jtfa^ 

[There  are  three  orthographies  in  use, 
Cyrillic,  Mixed,  and  Roman 
or  etymological.    The  words 
are  here  given  in  the  most 

8  ae      kerk,  church 
25  «x      bel,  bell 
29  e       nemen,  1,  to  take 
31  e1     ik,  I 

esteemed  form  of  the  last,  and 
the  pronunciation  of   each 
word  has  been  added  in  full.] 
1  a      acu,  1,  (ak<),  needle 

37  i       titel,  1,  title 
46  ot     top,  £op 
51  0      komen,  1,  to  come 
58  u      zoet  [1,  2],  sweet 
65  v      u  *v0w 

21  (E     tatS,  2,  (  vta  ktas),  father 
25  ev     versa,  1,  (v^rs),  verse 
32  e1     bine,  1,  (b^n^),  well  adv. 
34  Y2     paine  [1,  2],  (pY2kn^1),  bread 
37  i       vinu,  1,  (vi^n'),  wine 

69  0h     durven,  1,  to  dare 
72  9      beuk  [1,  2],  beech 
16  'h     bode,  2,  messenger 
18  'h     kat(),  at* 

46  ot      omu,  1,  (0im'),  man 

58  u      ulmu,  1,  (ujm'),  elm 
18  <h     barbatii,  3,  (bosrba  kt'),  husband 

36.  MODERN    FRIESIAN,    western 
dialect.     14  vowels. 

y.  Germano-  Scandinavian  Family. 
i.   German  Group. 

1  a      makke,  1,  made 
20  a      aid,  old 

a.  Extinct. 

25  ^      sette,  1,  to  set 

28  GOTHIC,  dead 

29  *       leech  [1,  2],  low 

29  OLD  HIGH  GERMAN,  dead 

31  e1     stik,  piece 

30  OLD  LOW  GERMAN,  dead 

37  i       wit,  white 

31  ANGLO-SAXON,  dead 
32  FRIESIAN,  dead 

43  A      moarn  [I,  2],  morning 

46    0j        lot,  /0£ 

b.  German. 

51  0       doge,  1,  to  be  worth 

33.  HIGH  GEBMAN.     12  vowels. 

58  u      bus,  house  )  indifferently 
65  y      bus,  house  f       (u,  y) 

1  a      mann,  man 

72  9       guds,  horse 

25  «!      kit,  fat 

16  'h     musen,  2,  to  mouse 

29  e       ehre,  1,  Ao«owr 

18  'h     dooptQ,  baptized 

37  i       milch,  milk 

46  0L      Gott,  £o<f 

51  0       ohne,  1,  without 

c.   English. 

58  u      buch,  book 
65  y      briider,  1,  brothers 
71  03     bbcke,  1,  roe-bucks 

37.  ENGLISH  [see  remarks  on  Smart 
(1199,  a'}}.     21  vowels. 

72  9       konig,  1,  king 

1  a      father,  1 

16  'h     mutter,  2,  mo^r 

4  a      the  book,  1 

18  'h     gut(),  good 

6  ah    ass 

34.  LOW  GEBMAN,  dialect  of  Hoi- 

7  a       character,  2 
8  86      man 

stein.     15  vowels. 

10  B      pollute,  1 

1  a      dat,  the 

13  ao      bird 

20  a      maken,  1,  to  make 

14  J       eaQr 

25  el      het,  he  has 

28  e      bed 

29  e       leed  [1,  2],  song 

35  i    '   milk 

37  i       wien  [1,  2],  wine 

37  i       bee 

43  A      wo,  how 

40  'j      gaQte,  pronounced  (gee'jt) 

46  QI     kopp,  head 

41  o      God 

51  0       moder,  1,  mother 

43  A      all 

58  u      kuss,  kiss 

49  o      more,  1 

65  y      kiissen,  1,  to  kiss 

51  0      omit,  1 

69  0h     aver,  1,  owr 

57  u      book  [1,  2] 

71  03      dochder,  daughter 

58  u      pool  [1,  2] 

72  0       kbnig,  king 
16  'h     hiitten,  2,  Ae<fo 

61  'w    ho()me,  pronounced  (Hh00'w>m) 
16  'h     open,  2 

18  'h     hartQ,  heart 

18  'h     bitQ 
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(37).  SCOTCH,  Southern  dialect.      14 

(39).  Norwegian,  continued.) 

vowels. 

71  ce      dbkk,  dark 

4  a      to  turn,  2 

72  9       16k,  brook 

8  83     men 

75  9l      stytta,  1,  to  shorten 

20  a      man 

18  'h     hattQ,  hat 

25  el      way 

31  e1      siller,  1,  silver 
32  e1     there,  pronounced  (dh^l'r) 

39.  SWEDISH.     18  vowels. 

36  i1      fishes,  2 

1  a      all,  all 

37  i       to  leave  [2,  3] 

7  a      saker,  2,  things 

49  o       God 

25  el      ara,  1,  glory 

55  o1      folk,  pronounced  (foo^k) 

28  e      meja,  1,  to  mow 

58  u      house  f  1,  2] 

29  e      leda,  1,  to  lead 

75  9l      guid  [1,  2],  good 

35  *       vinna,  1,  to  win 

16  'h     gaed,  pronounced  (ga^'d),  went 
18  'h     thatQ 

37  i       vin,  wine 
46  ol     sofva,  1,  to  sleep 

51  0      kol,  cole 

ii.  Scandinavian  Group. 
a.  Icelandic. 

56  ux     stor,  ^raz£ 
62  u1     skuld,  0«M*0 

64  u      hus,  Aowstf 

38.  ICELANDIC.     14  vowels. 

65  y      fyra,  l,four 

1  a      maftur,  1,  man 

69  0h    forst,  firstly 

25  el      hestur,  1,  horse 

71  ce     kott,  w0«£ 
72  0       do,  to  die 

zy  e       bem,  l,  bone 
35  *       vita,  1,  to  know 

75  e1      syster,  1,  sister 

37  i       rikur,  1,  rich 

18  'h     hattQ,  hat. 

40  'i      bein  2  bone 

46  ol     opinn,  1,  open  part. 
51  o      goftur,    pronounced 
(goo'wdhur),  good 
57  u      hun,  she 

40.  DANISH,  according  to  Mr.  Henry 
Sweet.      [Trans,    of    Phil. 
Soc.   1873-4,  p.  103.]     17 
vowels. 

58  u      ungur,  1,  young 
61  '«>     goftur,  [see  51] 

N.B.  These  do  not  always  correspond 
with  those  assigned  by  the 

71  ce      smjor,  butter 

Danish  Grammarians. 

75  dl      sumar,  1,  summer 

5  xa     mand,  man 

18  'h     loptQ,  air 

7  8       mane,  1,  to  conjure 

b.  Modern  Scandinavian. 

25  el     hest,  horse  [Mr.  Sweet  writes 
(E)] 

(39).  NORWEGIAN.  The  literary  'con- 
ventional dialect  of  Aasen,' 

28  e      laase,  1,  to  read 
32  e1      een  [1,  2],  owe 

which,  though  founded  on  the  • 
various  Norwegian  dialects, 
and  used  in  some  printed 
works,  is,  nevertheless,  the 
creation    of   an    individual 
author.     17  vowels. 

35  i      spille,  1,  to  play 
37  i       hvid,  wAete 
41  o      folk,  people 
46  0j     maane  [1,  2]r  woow  [Mr.  Sweet 
writes  (AO)] 
55  o1     stor,  great  [Mr.  Sweet  writes 

1  a      hat,  hatred 

58  u      ugle,  1,  owl 

25  el      klaede,  1,  to  clothe 
28  e      lesa,  1,  to  read 
29  e       kne,  knee 
32  e1      time,  1,  hour 

65  y      skylle,  1,  to  rinse 
67  i      nyde,  l,  to  enjoy 
69  <?h    st0rst,  greatest  \  [latest   ortho- 
71  03     d<f>r,  door          J  graphyofor<j>] 

35  i       skir,  to  clean 

72  9      han  d<£er,  3,  he  does 

37  i       liva,  1,  to  live 

18  'h    hatQ,  Aatf 

46  o:      maane  [1,  2],  moon 

49  o       skot,  shoot  n. 
55  o1      stor,  great 
57  u      sumar,  1,  summer 

8.  SlavO'Lettish  Family. 
i.  Slavonic  Branch. 

63  u1     hus,  house 

a.  Slave. 

.65  y      by,  town 

41.  OZD  SLAVE,  dead. 
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42,  RUSSIAN.    9  vowels. 

(46.  Po/wA,  continued.) 

[The  pronunciation  of  each  word  is 

31  e1      chleb,  bread 

added.] 

34  Y2     byli,  1,  they  have  been 

1  a     naiKa,  l,  2,  (pa-/ka),  stick 

37  i       pili,  1,  2,  they  have  drunk 
'•   °i<    ja<la,  2,  ^Agy  ^o  away 

8  83      MflCO,  (miaasA),  meat 
29  e      flepeBO,  1,  2,  (xd*-r*vA),  tree 

51  o       pogoda,  1,  2,>we  weather 
54  wh    Bog,  6^0^ 
58  u      cud,  miracle 

34  Y2     MBI,  (mY2),  we 

18  'h     grzmotQ,  thunder 

37  i      Mip-B,  (mir),  world 

47.  BOHEMIAN.     11  vowels. 

43  A      XyflO,  2,  (khu\dA),  «tf  adv. 

1  a      skala,  1  rode 

51  0       BO.IHJI,  i   (vo'/na),  wool 

25  ^      led,  ice 

58  u      MyJK-L,  (muzh),  man 

29  ^       mleko,  1,  milk 
37  i       vira,  1,/atfA 

18  'h     XBOCHTb,  2,  (khvos.f),  to*7 

46  ol      zvon,  ^;/ 
51  o       6,  o 

58  u      duch,  spirit 

43.  ILLYRIAN.    7  vowels. 

67  i       kdy,  «;Am 

1  a      brada,  1,  2,  0<swvZ 

18  'h     kohoutQ,  cock 
\      vlk  ivolf 

28  e      peta,  1,  heel 
37  i       riba,  I,  fish 

'r      prst,  finger 

49  o      noga,  I,  foot 
58  u      ruka,  1,  hand 

48.  LUSATIAN,    Sorbian,  Wendish. 

18  Jh     vratQ,  w^/fc 

11  vowels. 

'r     prst,  finger 

1  a      trawa,  1,  2,  grass 

25  ^     jeho,  1,  of  him 

44.  NEW  SLOVENIAN,  Wendish.  10 

29  e      zemja,  1,  earth 

vowels. 

31  e1     wera,  1,  faith 

1  a      dati,  1,  to  give 

*^'7  1        nsj'ci,  1.  $0 

7  a      dober,  2,  good 
25  ^     jg,  ^  w 
29  e      je,  he  eats 
37  i       mir,  peace 

43  A      wono,  1,  thing 
51  .0       woko,  1,  2,  ^ 
54  wh    dwor,  court 
58  u      huba,  1,  lip 

43  A      b6b,  bean 

67  i       zyma,  1,  coldn. 

51  0       z6b,  foo^A 

18  'h     dortkQ,  m0«M/M 

58  u      ura,  1,  hour 

18  <h     bratQ,  brother 
'r     hrt,  greyhound. 

49.  CASSUBIAN,  a  still-existingdialect 
of  the  extinct  POLABIC. 

16  vowels. 

45,  BULGARIAN.    8  vowels. 

1  a      gadac,  1,  2,  to  talk 

1  a      baba,  1,  grandmother 
7  a      dup,  0«& 

25  el      mech,  moss 
27  elt     geba,  mow^ 

25  <?!      bane,  2,  fotfA 
28  e      de-te,  1,  child 

29  e       zje,  gt>»7 
35  t       tacinski,  2,  3,  Z«^m 

-     Q                                                            ^   J 

37  i       zimu,  1,  winter 
49  o       zlatd,  2,  ^o&? 

4o  A      jod,  venom 
46  0!      pomoc,  1,  2,  aid 

58  u      kuku,  1,  £00£ 

47  ol(    kat,  corner 

18  'h     bratQ,  brother 

51  0       dobri,  1,  ^ooc? 

52  OA     dom,  house 

b.  Polish. 

54  «h    B<Sg,  God 

46.  POLISH.    11  vowels. 

58  u      szum,  rw*A 
60  UA    kunszt,  art 

1  a      sam,  alone 
25  ^      teraz,  1,  now 
27  ^A    bede,  I  shall  be 

65  y      hysop,  1,  hyssop 
16  'h     nekac,  1,  to  bear  down 
18  'h     czartQ,  devil 
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ii.  Lettish  Branch.  (52.  Lettish,  continued.) 

a.  Lithuanian.  25  el  raettu,  1,  I  throw 

50,  LITHUANIAN.     9  vowels.  29  e  seja,  1,  seed 

1  a      balkis,  1,  beam  37  *  bitte>  *»  bee 

25  el      vezti,  1,  to  drive  49  °  lokl»  pronounced  (luoaki),  only 

29  e       deze',  1,  2,  box  case  v  the  (°)  is  referred  to,  leeks 

35  t       kirvis,  1,  2,  02*  58  ]*  Dlussa,/m 

37  i       yra,  1,  he  is  16    h  mele»  2»  ton9ue 

49  o       moma,  1,  mother  18  <h  tizzetQ,  to  believe 

57  w      neszu,  2,  I  bear 

58  u      pulti,  1,  to  fall  B.    SEMITIC  STEM, 

18  'h     ku-met(),  at  which  time  admitting,  as  I  do,  the  correctness  of 

b.  Prussian.  Ascoli's  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
5 1  PR  US  SI  AN,  dead.  nection  of  the  Indo-  European 

c.  Lettish.  an<*  Semitic  stems,  although 

it  is  disputed  by  the  majority 

52.  LETTISH.     8  vowels.  Of  modern  linguists.— L.L.B. 

1  a      gars,  spirit 

iv.    On  Vowel  Fractures  and  Junctures. 

The  word  fracture  here  introduced  is  of  course  imitated  from 
Grimm's  Irechung,  but  it  does  not  in  any  respect  imply  his  theory 
of  length  (1265,  b.  1270,  b).  By  Fracture  will  be  meant  the  replace- 
ment of  one  vowel  by  two,  more  or  less  closely  connected  by  a  glide. 
By  Juncture  will  be  meant,  conversely,  the  replacement  of  two 
vowels,  generally  gliding  on  to  one  another,  by  a  single  vowel, 
either  one  of  the  two  original,  or  some  sound  developed  in  the  glide 
which  originally  joined  them.  As  to  the  comparative  lengths  of 
the  one  and  the  two  elements,  no  theory  is  started.  As  to  the 
absolute  monosyllabic  character  of  the  fractures,  no  assumption  is 
made.  As  a  general  rule,  the  speaker  feels  the  fracture  as  mono- 
syllabic, he  actually  often  feels  it  as  containing  only  one  vowel ;  so 
that  it  is  only  with  difficulty,  after  much  hesitation,  and  frequently 
unwillingly  after  strenuous  denial,  that  he  comes  to  recognise  the 
fractured  character.  It  requires  generally  a  fresh  ear  or  a  tutored 
ear  to  recognise  them  at  all.  The  fresh  ear,  if  not  tutored,  is  apt 
only  to  recognise  some  peculiarity,  without  stating  its  nature,  and 
when  it  attempts  to  state  it,  is  often  ludicrously  incorrect.  These 
statements  are  the  result  of  experience,  not  theory.  The  knowledge 
of  fractures  is  rather  new  to  myself.  There  were  many  ways  of 
speech  to  which  I  was  well  accustomed,  without  having  the  least 
idea  that  they  belonged  to  this  class.  Dialectal  fractures  I  scarcely 
appreciated  at  all,  except  as  sporadic  curiosities,  till  quite  recently ; 
yet  they  are  most  conspicuous  characters  of  our  northern  and  south- 
western dialects.  And  extending  my  view  from  English  to  other 
European  languages,  I  seem  to  see  them  largely  developed  even  in 
written  tongues,  while  the  unwritten  dialects  abound  in  them.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  form  some  classification,  pointing  out  their 
typical  characters.  But  this  must  be  taken  as  provisional,  requiring 
probably  years  of  research  into  living  uses,  to  verify,  correct,  and 
replace.  If  philology  is  worth  anything,  the  labour  of  investigating 
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fractures,  and  their  corresponding  junctures,  will  not  be  thrown 
away,  for  they  are  vital  points  in  the  consideration  of  vowel  rela- 
tions. It  would  be  quite  premature  to  propound  any  theory  for 
their  origin.  The  phenomena  themselves  are  not  sufficiently  known 
and  grouped,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arise,  although 
attempted  in  certain  cases  to  be  determined  by  Grimm,  are  far  too 
vaguely  felt,  or  too  loosely  stated,  or  too  imperfectly  ascertained,  to 
render  a  general  theory  possible.  The  diversity  of  local  habits,  and 
even  of  habits  within  the  same  district,  as  to  words  used  on  different 
occasions,  either  of  collocation  of  words,  or  of  relations  of  the 
speaker  to  the  listener,  throws  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
physiological  or  even  subjective  theory.  Our  present  business  is, 
therefore,  simply  to  propose  a  rough  classification  of  the  phenomena, 
to  assist  in  grouping.  The  subsequent  dialectal  examples  will 
furnish  numerous  instances. 

Fractures  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  the 
adventitious  vowel  is  ^r<9-fixed  (Prefractures}  or  sw/-fixed  (Suf- 
fractures}. The  original  vowel  may  be  gradated  (1290,  c)  in  any 
way  at  the  same  time. 

Prefractures  are  weak  or  apertive  when  the  prefixed  vowel  has  a 
greater  closure  formed  by  the  tongue  or  lips  than  the  original  vowel, 
so  that  the  result  is  a  progressive  opening.  Its  types  are  (fa,  ua,  fu), 
with  the  first  element  under  the  stress,  but  varying  as  (ia,  ua,  uf). 
It  is  the  first  form  (ia,  ua)  which  is  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
in  our  northern  dialects.  The  second,  which  often  developes  from 
the  first,  as  (ia,  ua),  has  a  wide  range  in  the  literary  languages  of 
Europe. 

Prefactures  are  strong  or  clausive  when  the  original  vowel  has  the 
greater  closure,  so  that  the  result  is  a  progressive  closing.  Its  types 
are  (ai,  au,  ui),  and  do  not,  at  least  commonly,  vary  as  (af,  au),1 
although  (ui)  is  not  uncommon. 

Suffractures  take  either  of  the  above  forms,  that  is,  may  be  either 
apertive  or  clausive,  or  may  be  simply  continuant  or  laxative,  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  continuing  much  the  same  throughout,  or 
merely  relaxing  into  some  of  the  easy  positions,  giving  obscure  re- 
sonance, such  as  (a).  The  first  element  is,  however,  the  original, 
or  one  of  its  gradations,  and  the  second  the  adventitious.  In  the 
types,  then,  the  first  element  is  marked  long,  as.(eei,  oou,  aaa).  The 
two  first  types  have  crept  into  received  English  pronunciation.  They 
are  largely  developed  in  Icelandic.  They  probably  were  so  in  old 
Gorman,  and  have  doubtless  influenced  our  Early  English  forms. 
The  last  type  (aaa)  is  widely  developed  in  our  dialects. 

Omissive  suffractures  arise  from  the  suppression  of  a  consonant,  or 

1  Here  (ai,  au)  must  not  be  confused  table  in  (561,  b}.    My  use  of  the  acute 

with  Grimm's  Gothic  "broken  vowels"  accent  in  the  notation  of  diphthongs 

ai,  au,  where  "t  and  u,  losing  their  (419,  c}  was  suggested  by  Grimm's, 

purity,  pass  over  into  a  mixed  sound"  but  in  palaeotype  (ai, au)  are  real  diph- 

(D.G.  I3,  50),  supposed  to  be  different  thongs,  and  not  any  "mixed  sound," 

from  the  usual  Gothic  ai,  au,  which  he  whatever  Grimm  may  have  conceived 

writes  di,  du,  and  takes  as  (ai,  au),  see  that  expression  to  imply. 
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its  gradual  change  into  (i,  u,  e).  The  types  are  (di,  an,  aa),  and 
they  have  been  largely  developed  in  the  received  dialect,  or  its  early 
forms,  by  the  suppression  of  g  and  r,  and  sometimes  I. 

Fake  fractures  are  such  as  have  been  simply  developed  recently 
by  mere  imitation,  or  false  analogy.  They  take  any  of  the  above 
forms.  Thus  the  Londoner's  (nAA'a)  for  gnaw  comes  from  the 
analogy  of  his  omissive  fracture  (mAA'a,  UIAA')  for  more,  replacing 
(moo'),  and  similar  words. 

Junctures  arise  from  the  substitution  of  a  practically  intermediate 
sound  for  a  fracture  of  any  sort,  or  from  the  suppression  of  an 
element,  thus  (ai,  au)  may  give  (e,  o)  as  intermediates,  or  (a)  by 
suppression ;  both  cases  occur. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  determined  in  examining  a 
fracture  relates  to  the  original  vowel,  and,  as  that  vowel  is  frequently 
gradated  even  to  obscuration,  it  is  frequently  not  recognisable  with- 
out comparison  of  the  forms  of  a  word  in  various  dialects.  When 
the  original  vowel  reaches  obscurity,  it  is  necessarily  disguised  in 
ordinary  alphabetic  writing,  and  will  appear  under  one  of  the 
forms  e,  a,  o,  u,  quite  independently  of  any  variety  of  sound, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer  at  the  moment,  partly  swayed 
perhaps  by  etymological  considerations.1  I  am  not  inclined  to  give 
medieval  writers  credit  for  greater  exactness  than  their  modern 
followers,  especially  when  they  had  absolutely  no  sign  for  an 
obscure  vowel.  I  do  not  see  why  an  Anglosaxon  scribe  in  the  x  th 
century  should  not  have  used  ea,  eo,  precisely  as  I  find  modern 
dialectal  writers  actually  employ  them,  so  far  as  the  second  element 
is  concerned.  If  they  had  been  able  to  write  (ea)  in  both  cases, 
they  would  probably  often  have  done  so.  Not  having  this  power, 
however,  the  signs  remain  ambiguous,  and  either  (ea)  may  have  been 
meant,  or  really  (ea,  eo). 

It  was  in  the  Cumberland  dialect  that  the  apertive  prefractures 
first  presented  themselves  to  me  in  recognisable  purity.  It  was 
impossible  to  hear  (f  zas,  dzal,  Ikt)  for  face,  dale,  late,  and  (brzad,  stzan) 
for  broad,  stone,  with  a  perfectly  distinct  (a),  and  to  observe  fool,  look 
vary  from  (f  iul,  Izwk),  through  (f  zal,  Izak),  to  (fia'l,  lia'k),  without 
recognising  that  the  original  (a,  u)  had  been  introduced  by  an  adventi- 
tious (i),  which,  usurping  the  accent,  occasionally  obscured  the  other 
vowel.  The  subsequent  comparison  of  three  Yorkshire  forms  of 
speech  with  the  Scotch  led  me  to  formulate  the  process  thus. 
Speakers  in  different  districts  have  a  tendency  to  introduce  an  opener 
vowel  by  a  closer.  The  tendency  varies  very  much,  even  in  con- 
tiguous districts,  even  in  different  speakers  within  the  same  district, 
even  in  the  same  speaker  on  different  occasions.  The  introducing 
vowel  generally  usurps  the  stress,  and  thus  obscures  the  original 
vowel,  but  this  obscuration  does  not  always  follow,  and  the' stress 
sometimes  passes  to  the  original  vowel,  or  its  gradated  representa- 
tive, shewing  that  this  was  a  subsequent  process,  as  the  gradation, 
especially  when  amounting  to  obscuration,  was  more  likely  to  occur 

1  Compare  the  "etymological"  a  e  ?  graphy,  in  the  examples,  p.  1304, 
o  u  of  the  Roman  Wallachian  ortho-  language  27. 
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without  than  with  the  stress.  The  original  vowel  being  of  the  (e) 
class,  the  introducing  vowel  was  of  the  (i)  class;  but  when  the 
original  vowel  was  (a),  the  introducing  vowel  was  either,  (i)  or  (e). 
The  North  Mid  and  Mid  Yorkshire  forms  of  speech,  hereafter  adduced, 
are  distinguished  by  this  difference.  The  introducing  vowel  might 
also  be  (u)  in  this  case,  but  this  is  not  so  frequent  for  an  original 
(a)  as  for  an  original  (o).  The  types  (fe,  ia,  ea,  uo)  are  the  most 
general.  But  as  long  as  the  stress  remains  on  the  first  element,  the 
second  is  very  difficult  to  hold  distinctly,  and  rapidly  passes  over 
into  (a)  ;  thus  the  forms  (ia,  ea,  ua)  are  the  most  frequent  forms 
of  the  preceding  types.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  drive  the  obscuration  further,  by  shortening  the 
second  element,  till  it  becomes  a  mere  voice-glide,  connected  so 
closely  with  the  preceding  vowel  as  to  seem  rather  to  generate  a 
new  sound  than  to  remain  a  mere  appendage.  Thus  arise  the  close 
fractures  (i',  **,  e\  e',  u',  w'),  of  which  (*',  u')  are  of  constant 
occurrence  in  Scotch,  where  they  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Murray, 
in  his  historical  orthography  (op.  cit.  p.  103),  as  ea,  uo,  the  very  signs 
adopted  by  medieval  writers  for  related  phenomena.  The  following 
are  Mr.  Murray's  remarks  on  these  two  fractures.  "  This,  the  ea, 
eae,  in  leade,  breae,  is  a  very  difficult  sound  to  analyse.  "When  pro- 
nounced leisurely,  however,  the  main  element  will  generally  be 
recognised  as  the  long  of  the  English  *,  heard  in  singing  bit  to  a 
long  note  b«-«-«-t,  this  sound  gliding  or  opening  at  the  end  into  the  e 
in  yet,  Scotch  y  in  byt,  or  perhaps  the  mid-mixed  vowel  (a)  in  the 
second  syllable  of  re«l,  which  occupies  a  mid  position  between  the 
Scotch  y  in  myll  (mel)  and  u  in  mull  (mal).  I  often  hear  the 
identical  sound  in  English,  when  the  word  real  (riral)  is  carelessly 
pronounced,  as  (rzal,  rz'l).  "When  rapidly  pronounced,  the  glide  is 
scarcely  heard,  and  the  two  sounds  seem  to  mix  into  an  impure  ee 
(i)  or  close  ai  (e)"  (ibid.  p.  105.)  Mr.  Murray's  (t)  is  rather 
deeper  than  mine,  and  sounds  to  me  generally  like  («\)  or  (e1),  so 
that  his  («')  approximates  closely  to  an(0),  but  a  remarkably  altered 
(e).  As  respects  uo,  Mr.  Murray  says :  "  This  vowel  bears  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  oo  (u)  and  o  (o)  that  ea  does  to  ee  (i)  and  ai  (e]. 
When  pronounced  leisurely,  the  main  element  will  be  heard  to  be 
the  same  as  the  English  '  wide  '  oo  (u}  in  book,  poor,  but  this  sound 
opens  and  glides  towards  the  u  in  gun  (a).  When  rapidly  pro- 
nounced, however,  the  effect  of  the  glide  is  scarcely  felt,  and  we 
seem  to  hear  only  a  very  close  o,  almost  falling  into  oo  (u),  and 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  the  Italian  o  chiuso,  representing 
a  short  Latin  u,  as  dolce,  rompe,  somma"  (ib.  p.  111.)  These  intro- 
ductions of  (e,  a,  o)  by  (i,  e,  u)  consequently  lead  directly  to  the 
substitution  of  (i)  for  (e)  or  (a),  (e)  for  (a),  and  (u)  for  (o).  In  fact, 
an  unpractised  ear  receives  (»*,  e\  w')  for  (ii,  ee,  uu).1  Stone,  ags. 
(staan),  which  is  (stian)  in  Cumberland,  becomes  (stt'n)  in  Teviot- 
dale,  and  we  hear  of  (st^n)  in  "general  Scotch,"  and  (stiin)  in 
Aberdeen. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  prefractures  is  (in),  where  (u)  is  a 
1  German  lieben  and  such  words  have  (ii)  for  (i'),  see  Grimm  (I3,  227). 
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gradation  of  (o).  In  Cumberland  I  was  for  a  long  time  puzzled  with 
what  appeared  from  description  to  be  a  peculiar  (y,  u)  sound. 
Subsequent  hearing  shewed  me  that  it  varied  as  (iu,  fo,  ia'),  land 
was  in  fact  a  real  prefracture  of  (u).  In  Norfolk  the  custom 
varies,  ({u,  iu,  iy,  y,  y1?  &)  being  used  as  substitutes  for  (uu);  this 
is  even  the  case  in  a  few  words  in  Kent.  In  Devonshire,  while 
(y>  yi>  *)  are  generally  acknowledged,  see  p.  636,  note,  yet  the 
fracture  (m/an,  m0'n)  may  be  noticed.  The  sounds  (y,  y1}  o)  as 
used  in  these  dialects  could  not  be  a  Norman  introduction,  as  they 
occur  in  words  where  Normans  have  (uu).  They  are  not  a  neces- 
sity of  Scotch  pronunciation,  for  the  Scotch  retain  the  (uu)  sound 
where  it  was  received  from  Anglosaxon  and  French.  Hence  I  am 
led  to  consider  this  (y,  yt,  9}  as  in  all  cases  a  juncture  arising  from 
the  fracture  (iu,  io)  differently  developed  in  different  districts,  ac- 
cording to  a  native  custom  of  pronunciation,  and  to  be  in  no  respects 
a  foreign  importation.  That  the  real  French  (y)  which  was  intro- 
duced in  French  words,  as  nature,  followed  the  course  of  the  native 
fracture,  is  very  probable,  and  this  may  account  for  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  (iu,  y)  in  the  mouths  of  Wilkins  and  Wallis,  just  as 
we  have  seen  they  long  afterwards  co-existed  sporadically.1  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  puzzling  use  of  u  in  the  xmth  century 
(424,  3),  which  finally  introduced  ou  for  (uu),  may  have  been  due 
to  a  similar  prefracture.  Even  the  short  u,  which  interchanges 
with  ^  e  (300,  0),  may  be  due  to  a  very  close  (i\  «')  form  of  this 
fracture.  The  consideration  of  fracture  at  any  rate  introduces  a 
new  consideration  depending  upon  a  native  existing  habit,  with 
whose  various  forms  the  old  orthography  was  powerless  to  deal. 
For  example,  the  open  (ea)  could  not  be  orthographically  distin- 
guished from  the  close  (e'),  except  by  leaving  the  former  as  ea  or  eo,z 
and  the  latter  as  e.  This  may  account  for  the  remarkable  treat- 
ment of  eo,  e,  by  Orrmin  (487,  cd}.  The  hesitation  of  that  writer 
brought  to  light  by  the  condition  of  his  manuscript  is  quite  familiar 
to  all  those  who  try  to  fix  a  speech  on  paper.  The  analysis  of 
fractures  is  always  especially  difficult,  and  the  Latin  alphabet  had 
made  no  provision  for  it.  With  regard  to  the  particular  tendency 
to  interpose  (i)  before  (u),  I  have  been  lately  struck  with  its  com- 
parative frequency  in  educated  pronunciation,  where  the  speaker 
would  probably  have  been  much  offended  had  any  such  tendency 
been  hinted  at.  The  (i)  is  generally  (i),  and  very  light,  and  some- 
times varies  with  (y).  Thus  I  have  heard  room  vary  as  (rwm, 
r|_«wm,  r|_yum),  so  that  there  would  be  clearly  very  little  difficulty 
in  reaching  (rym,  ry^,  ran). 

When  the  original  element  is  retained  distinctly,  the  position  of 

1  The  real  French  (y)  in  France  it-          2  The  Anglosaxon  fractures  ea,  eo — to 

self  is  derived  from  an  original  Latin  which  perhaps  the  confusion  of  ea,  ae, 

(u),  and  the  process  of  derivation  may  with  each  other  and  with  #,  will  allow 

have  been  precisely  the   same,  from  us  to  add  ae,  too  cursorily  treated  on  p. 

(iu).    We  find  numerous  proofs  of  the  511 — will  be  reconsidered  in    Chap, 

existence    of    the    types    (ia,   ua)   in  XII.    Among  dialectal  writers  I  have 

French,  so  that  this  hypothesis  has  an  found  the  utmost  confusion  in  respect 

historic  foundation.  to  ea,  ae,  in  the  forms  (»"*,  e'). 
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the  stress  is  very  uncertain.  Hence  (ia,  ua)  are  as  apt  to  become 
(ia,  ua)  as  (fa,  ua).  They  are,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  This  I  state  from  my  own  personal  feelings  in 
listening  to  Cumberland  sounds.  But  the  choice  once  made  has  a 
considerable  effect  on  subsequent  development,  and  either  position  of 
the  stress  may  be  originally  developed.  Initially,  that  is  with  no 
preceding  consonant,  the  stress  falls  on  the  second  element  or  original 
vowel,  and  then,  in  accordance  with  present  English  habits^  the  in- 
troducing (i,  u)  become  the  consonants  (j,  w).  But  that  this  was 
the  Anglosaxon  custom  there  is  considerable  reason  to  doubt  (p. 
511),  either  as  to  the  position  of  the  stress  on  the  second  element, 
or  as  to  the  consonantal  development  of  the  first  element.1  At 
present,  even  in  Scotland,  we  have  (JEU,  JE'b'l,  JEk,  JEt)  for  one,  able, 
oak,  oat  (Murray,  p.  105),  all  being  cases  of  (ia)  in  the  gradated 
form  (iE').  Mr.  Murray  even  writes  (Hjem)  where  I  seemed  to  hear 
him  say  (nhiem).2  In  general  I  think  that  the  jerk  or  aspiration 
acting  on  the  initial  (i)  or  (u)  saves  it  from  becoming  (j),  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  theory,  very  difficult  to  decide  practically.  We  have 
also  in  Scotch  (wa-rtshEt,  wa-rp*  lif,  wa-pen)  for  orchard,  orpine, 
open.  And  similarly  to  the  (HJ),  Mr.  Murray  writes  (nwal),  where  I 
suspect  (shua!),  for  hole,  etc.,  which  is  consistent  with  his  secondary 
historical  form  huole,  etc.  (ibid.  p.  112.)  The  greater  number  of 
dialectal  writers  use  y,  w,  in  these  cases,  even  after  a  consonant,  as 
Jwohn  in  Cumberland,  implying  (Dzhwon),  which  is  to  me  a  very 
difficult  combination ;  but  I  seem  to  hear  (dzhuon),  which  is  easy 
enough.  Even  in  this  word  I  doubted  the  stress,  and  thought  at 
first  that  it  lay  on  the  introducing  vowel,  thus  (dzhuon).  This  is 
mentioned  first  to  shew  the  vowel  character  of  the  first  element,  and 
secondly  the  instability  of  the  position  of  stress.  There  was  no 
approach,  however,  to  (dzhuan),  compare  the  English  pronunciation 
of  Juan  (dzhuu*;mi).  In  our  received  pronunciation  we  have  the 
fracture  (ua)  in  one  (wan).  The  oldest  form  of  this  fracture  which 
I  have  been  able  to  cite  is  Jones's  (wa3n),  at  the  close  of  the  xviith 
century,  supra  p.  1012,  for  which  a  little  later,  in  the  xvriith 
century,  we  have  (won,  wAn,  wan),  see  (1079,  a),  while  at  the 
present  day  both  (won)  and  (wan,  wan)  are  heard  (1091,  d'.  1097,  a). 
The  fractural  character  and  its  recent  development  are  therefore 
well  established. 

These  prefractures  often  re-act  powerfully  on  the  preceding 
consonant.  Where  the  aspirate  exists  we  ought  to  have  (jh,  wh), 
but  these  do  not  seem  to  be  developed.  More  frequently  the 
aspirate  is  lost,  and  (ia,  ua)  are  treated  as  initials,  thus  (jep,  Jed, 
wa3m)  occur  for  (nhiep,  nhied,  nhuam),  heap,  head,  home,  in  Shrop- 
shire. When  there  is  a  preceding  (t,  d),  the  fracture  is  apt  to 

1  We  have  here  the  same  controversy  a  trace  of  (wyth),  on  6  Feb.  1874; 

as  on  pp.  1092-3.    With  regard  to  yet  I  have  not  noticed  this  peculiarity 

Salesbury's  vvyth  (762,  b.  763,  <?),  I  in  his  pronunciation  of  English  with. 
was  much  struck  by  hearing  Dr.  Ben-          2  Sometimes  the  word  comes  to  me 

jamin  Davies  (769,  c]  read  the  Welsh  as  (HjhiE'm),  sometimes  as  (jhEm),  and 

=  8,  distinctly  as  (uyth),  without  may  possibly  vary  as  (jhjEm). 
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change  it  to  (tsh,  dzh),  as  (tshem,  dzhel)  for  (tiem,  diel)  team,  deal, 
also  in  Shropshire.  This  happens  in  the  received  pronunciation. 
The  terminations,  -ture,  -dure,  once  (-tyyr,  -dyyr),  as  imported 
words,  split  into  two  directions.  In  the  xvn  th  century  the  remis- 
sion of  accent  introduced  the  ready  gradations  (-twj,  -dwi),  whence 
(-tai,  -daj),  which  became  the  rule  in  the  xvmth  century.  But 
orthography  having  crystallised,  the  final  -e  reminded  readers,  and 
especially  teachers,  that  u  must  be  "long."  Now  the  old  (yy) 
seems  never  to  have  died  out,  but  the  modern  (iu)  may  not  so  much 
be  a  fracture  evolved  from  it  as  a  false  orthographic  fracture,  not 
however  without  opposition,  see  Webster  (1070,  £').  Once  intro- 
duced, however,  (-tiui,  -diui)  passed  easily  through  (-tia'i,  -dia'r) 
into  (-tshoj,  -dzhai),  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  Shropshire. 
And  the  alteration  of  even  accented  (siii,  tiii,  diu)  to  (shu,  tshu, 
dzhu)  is  of  the  same  kind.  This  became  strongly  developed  among 
the  Irish  in  the  xvm  th  century.  See  the  words  beginning  with 
(su-,  tu-)  in  the  vocabulary,  supra  pp.  1081-2. 

In  the  Romance  languages  the  weak  (i,  u)  prefectures  play  a 
great  part.  Thus  in  French,  (sh#A)  champ  is  (kiam-pum)  altered, 
and  (rwa)  older  (TOE')  is  (ruEE-gem),  for  (ree'gem),  Latin  regem. 
"We  have  this  even  initial  as  in  Italian  (uo'vwh)  uovo,  Spanish 
(ue*vo)  huevo,  Latin  (oo*vum,  uo'vwm),  Lat.  ovum.  In  Slavonic  the 
(i)  introductions  are  constant.  The  fusions  of  the  introduced  (i,  u) 
with  the  consonants  as  (j,  w),  which  is  a  preparation  for  subsequent 
gradations,  need  only  be  mentioned.  The  especial  tendency  of  (k, 
g)  to  (ki-,  gi-),  producing  (kj,  gj),  and  thence  (xsh  xzh,  txsh  d,zh,  sh 
zh,  s  z)  on  the  one  hand,  and  (ku-,  gu-),  producing  (kw>-,  gw-)t  and 
thence  (w,  wh,  bh),  and  conversely,  on  the  other,  are  well  known. 
It  is  evident  that  the  tendency  towards  (ki-,  gi-)  must  have  been 
felt  very  strongly  by  a  man  who  could  say,  like  Walker,  "  When 
the  a  is  pronounced  short,  as  in  the  first  syllable  of  candle,  gander, 
etc.,  the  interposition  of  the  e  (i)  is  very  perceptible,  for  though 
we  can  pronounce  guard  and  cart  without  interposing  the  e,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  garrison  and  carriage  in  the  same 
manner."  (Dictionary,  Principles,  art.  92.  See  supra  206,  c.)  It 
is  curious  that  under  these  two  words  in  his  dictionary  he  gives  no 
notice  of  introduced  (i),  and  does  not  refer  to  this  dictum  in  his 
principles. 

The  clausive  prefractures,  (ai  au),  have  long  been  recognized. 
The  guna  of  the  Sanscritists  brought  them  prominently  forward, 
and  the  later  Sanscrit  pronunciation  developed  the  conception  of 
the  corresponding  junctures  (ee,  oo),  or  (ee,  oo),  the  exact  vowel 
being  at  present  doubtful,  but  the  latter  were  always  to  my  mind 
most  probable,  see  also  Mr.  Gupta's  unmistakable  pronunciation, 
(1137,  a).  But  guna  was  a  grammatical  or  accentual,  at  any 
rate  not  a  clearly  dialectal,  transformation  of  (i,  u),  and  we 
were  so  little  prepared  to  accept  such  a  transformation  in  Eng- 
lish during  the  xvth  century,  that  perhaps  no  theories  propounded 
in  this  book  were  more  counter  to  general  feeling  than  that  the 
original  sounds  of  English  I,  ou,  were  (it,  uu).  Yet  the  change  is 
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precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  (a,  o)  into  (la,  uo),  and  the 
changes  follow  an  analogous  course  in  both  English  and  German, 
where  a  similar  feeling  was  generated  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
next  chapter  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  new  evidence,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Murray,  for  the  original  («)  value  of  English  i. 
But  the  dialectal  treatment  distinctly  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  change  of  (i,  u)  to  (ai,  au),  in  various  gradations,  is  a  mere 
fracture,  exactly  comparable  to  the  apertive  prefractures.  Where 
long  I  was  gradated,  or  shortened,  the  tendency  to  fracture  did  not 
act.  But  when  (ai,  au)  were  once  established,  the  second  element 
became  often  obscured,  and  we  find  dialectally  (aa)  or  (a')  for 
both,  so  that  both  sink  into  simple  juncture  (aa).  The  pronoun  7", 
originally  short,  as  in  (t'tsh)  ich,  was  treated  as  long  (n\  and 
fractured  to  (ai),  which  is  constantly  (aa)  dialectally,  and  similarly 
while  is  (waal)  in  Leeds,  and  Jive  is  (fa'v)  in  Mid-Lothian.  The 
word  house  is  retained  without  fracture  in  the  Scotch  (nhus),  and 
generally  becomes  (naus)  in  some  gradated  form,  but  in  Leeds  sinks 
to  (aas),  while  in  the  North  of  Yorkshire  it  fractures  differently,  and 
gives  (n's)  from  (ius),  the  old  (uus)  remaining  as  a  refined  form. 
This  is  a  remark  able  illustration  of  the  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment of  fracture  in  both  forms,  furnishing  an  explanation  of  such 
apparent  anomalies  as  the  "  change  "  of  received  (nhaus)  into  (iis, 
aas,  uus),  as  they  would  be  naturally  but  incorrectly  conceived  by 
those  who  only  recognise  received  pronunciation.  The  Yorkshire 
lists  of  words  will  supply  numerous  instances.  A  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  this  view  is  afforded  by  the  treatment  of  the  high 
German  ei,  au,  which  500  years  ago  were  (ii,  uu),  as  is  undisputed 
in  Germany,  in  the  Bavarian  dialects  (Schmeller,  Mundarten 
Bayerns,  art.  236-245,  157-163,  see  ai,  ei,  in  No.  8  of  this  section). 
Many  of  these  dialects  retain  the  old  (ii,  uu)  untouched,  and  in  the 
refined  pronunciation  of  almost  all,  the  modern  literary  (ai,  au)  are 
heard,  with  various  gradated  forms,  as  (ai,  E'i,  e'\ ;  6u),  which  are 
also  common  in  English,  but  the  mere  obscuration  (aa)  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  observed  in  this  particular  case. 

These  clausive  prefractures  are  very  widely  developed  in  high 
and  low  German,  but  have  not  penetrated  into  Scandinavian,  and 
are  generally  unknown  in  Komance.  A  curious  example  near 
Cherbourg  is  however  given  (460,  d'}.  The  prefracture  (ui),  in 
the  form  (ue),  subsequently  gradated  to  (ua),  is  originally  rather  a 
clausive  prefracture  than  an  apertive,  as  it  now  appears,  and  in  that 
form  is  frequent.  The  Spanish  (ue)  form  is  perhaps  to  be  considered 
as  originally  a  suffracture  (ue),  a  gradation  of  (6e)  from  Latin  (o). 
"When  a  dialect  has  once  seized  a  sound,  the  distinction  of  prefrac- 
ture and  suffracture,  which  is  merely  one  of  origin,  becomes  lost, 
and  the  phonetic  development  proceeds  according  to  the  usual  habits 
of  the  dialect. 

Sujfractures,  however,  play  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  new  sounds.  They  consist  essentially  in  vanishes,  which  seejai 
to  arise  from  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  organs  of  speech 
in  prolonging  any  sounds.  The  tongue  taught  to  rise  from  its 
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position  of  rest  for  (e)  rises  further  to  (i) ;  the  lips  closing  for  (o) 
close  further  for  (u) ;  and  hence  arise  (ei,  on),  of  which,  however, 
at  least  at  first,  the  suffractnral  character  is  shewn  by  the  complete 
subordination  of  the  suffixed  to  the  original  element,  so  that  (eei, 
oou)  are  the  original  types,  which  only  gradually  reduce  to  (ei,  6u) 
when  they  become  readily  confounded  with  the  clausic  prefractures 
(ai,  au).  The  development  of  (ei)  from  (e),  which  has  taken  place  in 
almost  received  speech,  at  any  rate  in  the  speech  received  by  Mr. 
Melville  Bell,  plays  a  great  part  in  our  Yorkshire  dialects,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  difficulties  in  older  rhymes  e,  ei,  as  in 
Havelok,  supra  p.  473,  may  be  solved  on  the  supposition  of  double 
forms  (ee,  ei),  such  as  the  following  tables  will  shew  to  actually 
exist  in  kindred  dialects.  It  must  be  also  remembered  that  suffrac- 
tures  of  the  type  (ei,  6u)  are  largely  developed  in  Icelandic. 
Corresponding  to  this  (ei,  6u)  type,  is  the  (aa)  form,  which  slightly 
elevates  the  tongue,  but  rather  brings  the  organs  to  a  state  of  repose. 
Now  this  (a)  had  no  alphabetic  symbol  but  (e),  or  in  Scotch  t, 
which  has  the  sound  of  (e),  and  represented  apparently  (a)  as  well. 
The  combinations  ai,  ei,  oi,  would  then  represent  (aa,  ea,  6a),  and 
readily  became  forms  for  long  (a,  e,  o).  See  (410,  <?'.  637,  </.  1085,  c. 
and  Murray,  p.  52).  But  the  suffractures  (ea,  6a)  have  another 
tendency.  The  neutral  position  of  the  (a)  allows  either  an  (u)  or 
an  (i)  position  to  be  readily  assumed,  and  hence  we  obtain  the 
suffractures  (eo  eu  ey,  6i  6e  6y),  and  the  three  last  may  also  appear  as 
(ui  ue  uy).  Now  this  would  give  the  developments  (eo  eu),  gradat- 
ing to  (io  fu),  which  would  connect  (e)  with  well-known  diphthongs 
in  a  simple  manner.  The  suffracture  (6i),  as  in  (g&'d)  good,  really 
occurs  frequently  in  Yorkshire,  but  I  cannot  recall  an  example  of  (ui}.1 
The  types  (ii'  ee'  aa'  oo'  uu')  are  frequent.  These  are  all  simple 
suffractures,  arising  merely  from  the  feeling  of  the  speaker,  pre- 
cisely as  the  prefractures  arose,  and,  like  them,  co-exist  not  unfre- 
quently  with  non-fractured  forms. 

Qmissive  suffractures,  arising  from  the  suppression  of  r,  are 
common  in  the  received  dialect,  as  (if  ee'  oo'  ww'),  see  (1099,  a'). 
In  the  corresponding  (aa',  AA'),  the  suffracture  reduces  to  the 
juncture  (aa,  AA).  Even  in  (ee',  oo')  the  suffracture  is  very  close, 
and  is  barely  recognised,  so  that  (oo')  often  falls  into  the  juncture 
(AA),  or  else  (ee',  oo')  are  reduced  to  two  syllables,  as  (eej<d,  0o;a),  to 
"make  the  r  distinct,"  by  substituting  a  clear  ungliding  (a)  for  a 
trill.  This  suppression  is  carried  out  thoroughly  in  the  south-western 
dialects,  and  more  or  less  pervades  the  northern,  exclusive  of  the 
Scotch,  where  the  trill  never  fails.  The  treatment  of  r  in  the 
Bavarian  dialects  is  very  similar  (Schmeller,  arts.  621-637,  and 
under  r  in  No.  8  of  this  section),  by  the  introduction  of  an  (a) 
before  the  trill  when  preserved,  causing  suffractures ;  by  its  general 
omission  before  consonants,  and  in  final  syllables  when  not  before 
vowels;  and  even  by  its  euphonic  insertion,  of  which  Schmeller  gives 

*  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  I  have  ing  Gower's  prohable  extraction  (726, 
heard  the  suffracture  (ai)  as  in  (naim)  *),  and  that  S.  Western  English  is 
for  name,  compare  (253,  c],  remember-  spoken  in  Gowerland. 
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numerous  instances.  Such  instances  shew  that,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  laws  of  phonetic  change,  a  comparative  study  of  dialectal  usages 
will  be  necessary,  and  that  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  generalise. 
These  considerations  have  induced  me  to  give  an  abstract  of 
Schmeller's  observations,  which  are  unfortunately  but  little  known 
to  English  philologists,  in  No.  8  of  this  section. 

In  the  early  English  we  recognised  a  suppression  of  (g),  or  rather 
its  mutation  into  (i,  u),  generating  diphthongs,  which  did  not  form  a 
part  of  the  older  language  (2 1 3,  a).  These  diphthongs  are  real  suffrac- 
tures  (ai,  au),  and  hence  different  in  origin  from  the  prefractures 
(ai,  au),  or  the  suffractural  (ei,  6u),  already  considered.  But  once 
received,  they  are  treated  phonetically  in  the  same  way,  for  the 
organs  of  speech  deal  with  existent  sounds,  which,  when  identical, 
affect  them  identically,  independently  of  origin.  The  case  of  speaker 
and  hearer,  is  in  this  case  identical.  There  is  no  intuitive  historical 
appreciation.  The  history  has  to  be  discovered  by  slow  degrees. 
Those  who  stamp  their  own  provisional,  and  hence  generally  in- 
correct, notions  of  the  history  of  a  word  upon  its  visible  form,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  so-called  historical  or  etymological  spelling,  which 
designedly  misleads  as  to  the  real  constitution  of  the  word,  its 
audible  sound,  and  very  often  indeed  undesignedly  misleads  as  to  its 
descent,  are  throwing  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  philo- 
logical investigation.  The  blunders  and  contrivances  of  the  early 
scribes  are  more  instructive  than  the  systematic  orthographies  of 
later  theorists.  The  (ai,  au),  as  derived  from  ag,  ah,  should  then 
appear  not  only  in  their  original  form,  but  as  (aa,  aa),  as  well  as  in 
junctures  (aa,  eet  AA),  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The  (au) 
form,  however,  comes  from  ag,  through  the  (gwh,  wh,  w)  transfor- 
mations of  g,  and  hence  we  must  expect  it  to  follow  the  same 
fortunes  as  suppressed  w.  Thus  cndwian  gives  (naa',  UAA',  naa, 
nAA),  as  well  as  (noou,  n6o,  noVw) ;  dohtor  appears  as  (doXtai, 
da'w.taj,  dau^tai,  dAA'tai,  daa'tai,  d^'tai) ;  weg  assumes  the  forms 
(waY,  waa},  waa,  w«V,  wee',  wee,  wee'j,  weei,  weY,  wei,  WE!). 

Suffractures  appear  in  the  received  dialect  by  the  obscuration  of 
a  following  vowel,  which  ceases  to  form  a  distinctly  separate  syl- 
lable. The  terminations  -ea,  -eat,  -ial,  -ual,  constantly  lead  to  these 
suffractures,  which  are  sometimes  so  close  that  the  fractural  nature 
is  difficult  to  discern.  Thus  idea,  ratafia,  through  (a'id«V%  raetafn'*), 
lead  to  (a'idii-,  rastafir),  of  which  the  first  is  considered  ludicrous, 
the  second  is  received.  Real  (rn'l)  is  constantly  miscalled  (riil),1  and 
really,  which  is  pronounced  as  rearly  formed  from  rear,  that  is 
(rtV •!«'),  rhyming  to  nearly,  is  miscalled  (rii'h').  A  comparison  of 
the  following  words  will  bring  out  the  fractures  really  heard  in 
ordinary  speech.  Many  persons  are  apt  to  make  the  second  words, 
which  have  no  fracture,  and  are  printed  in  roman  letters,  identical 
or  rhyming  with  the  first,  which  have  a  more  or  less  distinct  frac- 

1  Thus  (n'l),  having  a  well-known  Henry  "Ward,  who  is  well  acquainted 

S.E.   Yorkshire   fracture,    "genteel"  with  the  district,  and  to  whom  I  owe 

speakers  in  Hull  are  horrified,  and  say  the  specimens  of  S.E.  Yorkshire  in  Nos. 

(riil),  as  I  have  been  told  by  Kev.  11  and  12,  variety  15/. 
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ture,  that  is,  which  are  always  intended  to  be  dissyllabic,  and  are 
printed  in  italics. 

Ideal  deal,  real  reel,  really  mealy,  dial  crocodile,  vial  vile,  denial 
Nile,  trial  rile,  diet  indite,  quiet  quite,  riot  rite,  triad  tried,  dyad 
died,  Dryad  dried,  diamond,  dire  moaned,  die  moaned,  bias  bice, 
lias  lice. 

The  termination  -ual  is  rather  (-w'l,  -iw'l)  than  the  theoretical 
(-uj'el,  -iujul)  in  gradual,  individual,  manual,  continual,  annual, 
casual,  visual,  usual,  actual,  effectual,  intellectual,  punctual,  perpetual, 
habitual,  ritual,  spiritual,  virtual,  mutual.  In  some  of  the  commonest 
of  these  words,  especially  when  -ly  is  subjoined,  the  fracture  reduces 
to  a  juncture,  as  (-«!,  -al,  -'!) ;  thus  actually,  individually,  mutually, 
punctually,  usually,  are  constantly  called  (ae'ktsh'h',  mdnrfdzh'lf, 
miirtsh'K,  pa  qktsh'h',  juirzh'l*),  in  place  of  the  more  theoretical  and 
not  unfrequent  (ae'ktiw'K,  jiuu-zhiw'b'),  etc.  It  is  by  a  considera- 
tion of  such  words  that  those  who  use  received  pronunciation  may 
attain  a  proper  conception  of  such  close  fractures  as  (t1,  w').  See 
(1310,  c\ 

v.  Searings  of  Modern  Dialectal  Vowel  Relations  on  the  Investigation  of 
Older  Pronunciation. 

The  illiterate  peasant,  speaking  a  language  entirely  imitative, 
unfixed  by  any  theoretic  orthography,  untrammelled  by  any  pedant's 
fancies,  is  the  modern  representative  of  our  older  population,  which, 
confined  to  small  districts  by  feudal  superiors,  the  custom  of  villanage, 
and  the  difficulty  of  travelling,  and  entirely  untaught,  kept  up  their 
language  by  the  mere  necessity  of  talking,  with  no  conception  of  a 
literature,  or  prevision  of  the  importance  which  would  be  subse- 
quently attributed  to  their  natural  utterances.  The  priests  and 
scholars  who,  desirous  of  communicating  with  them,  attempted  to 
reduce  their  utterances  to  writing,  on  the  model  of  the  literatures, 
Latin,  Norman,  and  Saxon,  with  which  they  were  more  or  less 
acquainted,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  ecclesiastically,  or,  as 
in  Robert  of  Brunne's  Chronicle,  delighting  them  with  literature,  in 
some  degree  resembled  those  country  clergymen  and  literary  men 
who  have  attempted  to  collect  and  fix  our  present  dialects  by 
writing.  The  strictly  dialectal  writing  of  past  ages  must  be  judged 
of  as  that  of  to-day,  by  taking  the  normal  alphabet  (which  was 
then  Latin,  with  Norman  proclivities),  and  supposing  that  the  writer 
endeavoured,  with  insufficient  knowledge  and  insufficient  means,  and 
hence  with  a  vacillating  pen,  but  with  a  good  conscience,  to  record 
what  he  heard.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  spelling 
actually  used  by  good  dialectal  writers  with  the  sounds  actually 
heard  by  good  phonetic  observers.  This  I  am  not  able  to  do  as 
accurately  as  I  could  wish,  because  I  have  very  seldom  been  able  to 
compare  the  sounds  heard  with  the  words  written  in  the  district  for 
which  they  were  written.  But  I  am  able  to  approximate  with 
sufficient  closeness  to  bring  out  the  principle,  and  make  it  intelligible. 
As  our  studies  of  the  older  English  dialects,  as  such,  are  as  yet 
quite  in  their  infancy,  though  taken  up  by  good  heads  and  hard 
workers,  the  importance  of  these  considerations  is  manifest. 

84 
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Next,  by  a  comparison  of  different  dialects  as  really  spoken,  we 
have  to  discover,  so  far  as  possible,  the  dialectal  treatment  of  sounds 
originally  more  closely  related.  It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that 
they  were  originally  the  same  as  now,  because  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  tribes  which  came  to  our  shores  of  course  already  spoke 
dialectally,  and  present  habits  are  the  result  of  a  fusion,  subject  to 
many  influences  through  many  generations.  The  general  character 
of  such  treatment  has  just  been  roughly  sketched.  "We  are  as  yet 
far  from  having  data  to  complete  the  picture,  and  the  imperfect 
materials  whence  the  sketch  was  drawn  will  be  found  below.  But 
enough  exists  to  shew  that  received  English,  as  a  spoken  language, 
is  only  one  dialectal  form  among  several,  although  it  has  been 
more  controlled  than  the  others,  through  having  become  the  dialect 
of  the  court,  of  government,  of  established  priesthood,  of  law,  of  the 
schoolmaster,  of  the  higher  social  ranks,  and  of  literature.  All 
these  influences  have  often  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it  with  the 
iron  hand  of  a  prejudice,  which,  unillumined  by  any  sound  philology, 
regarded  all  other  dialects  as  barbarous,  and  proceeded  to  deck  out 
its  victim  according  to  fancied  notions  of  propriety.  But  they  can- 
not disguise  its  dialectal  character,  and  hence  cannot  prevent  our 
seeking  in  a  comparison  of  the  living  dialects  a  confirmation  of  the 
results  obtained  by  an  examination  of  traditional  literature. 

One  result  of  this  is  that  the  primitive  character  of  the  sounds 
represented  by  a,  e,-i,  o,  u,  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  present  forms 
are  clearly  seen  to  be  either  gradations  of  these,  as  in  a,  e,  o,  or 
fractures,  as  in  «*,  u. 

A.  The  dialects  point  to  an  original  (a)  for  a,  both  long  and  short. 
This  is  shewn  by  the  existence  of  the  (a)  sound  almost  universally  in 
the  dialects,  by  its  occasional  gradations  into  (ah,  a3,  e)  or  (A,  o,  o), 
and  by  its  prefractures  into  (ia,  i\  ea,  e'),  and  its  suffractures  into 
(ae,  ai).  The  hypothesis  of  (a)  explains  all  these  cases  satisfactorily; 
the  hypothesis  (ee1],  SB)  would  lead  to  endless  difficulties. 

E.  An  original  (e)  for  modern  e,  ea,  is  likewise  a  necessity  of  the 
constant  existence  of  long  (ee),  with  its  possible  variety  (ee),  and 
occasional  gradation  (ii),  a  gradation  occurring  in  cases  where  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  received  dialect,  as  in  (WM',  dim',  griit,  briik) 
for  where,  there,  great,  break;  and  of  its  frequent  prefracture  into  (ii'} 
or  suffracture  into  (ei),  which  remarkable  form  is  probably  more 
properly  connected  with  (e)  than  with  (i)  in  numerous  instances.  The 
variations  of  the  short  sound,  generally  (e,  E),  but  gradating  into 
(se),  or  even  (a)  before  r,  on  the  one  hand,  and  (t)  on  the  other, 
point  the  same  way.  As  no  one  could  think  of  («)  as  the  original 
short  sound  of  e,  so  the  conception  of  (ii)  becomes  impossible  for  the 
original  long  sound.  The  possibility  of  an  original  distinction  such 
as  (e,  e)  or  (e,  E),  both  long  and  short,  but  principally  long,  though 
not  apparent,  is  possible.  We  require,  however,  much  more  accu- 
rate and  extensive  observations  than  we  yet  possess  before  we  can 
take  any  point  so  delicate  into  consideration.  As  far  as  my  kind 
helpers  go,  I  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  (ee,  EE,  E)  recognised  at 
all  at  first,  as  distinct  from  (ee,  e).  Most  dialectal  observers  have 
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been  educated  to  consider  (ee)  as  the  long  and  (e)  as  the  short  sound. 
Many  do  not  hear  a  difference  of  vowel  quality  in  whale  where,  ale  air  ; 
many  are  not  aware  of  the  e  ferme  and  e  ouvert  of  the  French,  the  e 
chiuso  and  e  aperto  of  the  Italians.  The  triple  distinctions  (e,  e,  E)  re- 
quire an  educated  ear.  I  have  found  some  who  at  first  heard  (ee,  e) 
always,  come  round  to  (ee,  e)  always,  which  may  be  equally  in- 
correct. Again,  the  sound  recognised  as  (ee)  in  Scotland,  is  so  much 
deeper  than  my  usual  (ee},  that  I  should  at  first  hearing  put  it  at 
(ee),  though  not  (EE).  It  is  possible  that  many  (EE)  sounds  occur 
which  have  not  been  noticed.  At  present,  therefore,  with  our 
imperfect  means  for  taking  observations,  we  can  only  say  that 
dialectal  studies  do  no  more  than  point  to  e  having  belonged  to  the 
(e)  group  of  sounds.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  old  difference  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  inter- 
rhyming,  but  that  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  criterion,  for  though  it 
applies  in  French,  it  would  entirely  fail  both  in  modern  German  and 
in  Italian.  To  suppose  that  an  original  Gothic  i,  e,  should  be  the 
parent  of  two  (e)  sounds  (e,  E),  is  very  seducing,  especially  when 
put  beside  the  Italian  practice.  In  old  high  German  the  rhymes 
separate  the  sounds  strictly,  as  in  modern  French  (Grimm,  D.G.  I3, 
74),  but  this  only  refers  to  the  short  vowels,  whereas  Englishmen 
feel  the  difference  especially  in  long  vowels.  As  to  old  Saxon  and 
Anglosaxon,  Grimm  (I3,  233,  333)  confesses  to  great  difficulties  in 
finding  any  distinctions,  and  remarks  that  the  middle  low  German 
and  ags.  dialects  seem  to  neglect  the  difference  more  than  the  high 
German  (ib.  233).  As  regards  middle  high  German,  he  observes 
(ib.  139)  that,  in  the  xiith  and  xmth  centuries,  the  difference  of 
the  two  sounds,  e  broad  (e,  E,  ae),  and  e  narrow  (e,  ?'),  was  very 
strictly  observed,  although  with  exceptions  there  given ;  but  in  the 
xiv  th  century  e,  e,  began  to  rhyme  more  freely,  which  Grimm 
laments.  Eut  coming  to  his  own  day,  he  says  (ib.  220)  that  the 
difference  e,  e,  remains  in  pronunciation,  "  at  least  in  the  principal 
cases  :  legen  ponere  sounds  to  us  quite  different  from  gelegen 
positus,  regen  movere  different  from  regen  pluvia :  but  our  present 
poets  are  so  hard  of  hearing,  or  so  accommodating,  that  they  rhyme 
both  vowels  together."  Now  Schmitthenner  (Dictionary)  writes 
regen  for  both  the  last  words,  but  Hilpert  (German  Diet.)  distin- 
guishes regen  to  move,  with  the  close  sound,  from  re  gen  rain,  with 
the  open  sound.  The  distinction  depends  on  locality.  Grimm  was 
born  and  lived  chiefly  in  the  Electorate  of  Hessen  Cassel.  Now 
Eapp  (Phys.  d.  Spr.  4,  85),  after  dividing  the  custom  of  modern 
German  pronunciation  into  three  systems,  of  which  the  six  character- 
istics are,  1)  the  treatment  of  e,  2)  of  the  diphthongs,  3)  of  the 
relations  between  long  and  short  accented  vowels,  4)  of  g,  5)  of  s, 
and  6)  of  ng,  locates  the  first  system,  which  he  calls  the  "  ortho- 
graphical," in  the  north-west,  embracing  Cassel,  and  says  that  all  a 
which  evidently  come  from  a,  and  all  e  which  come  from  i,  are 
thrown  together  as  a,  and  such  e  as  thence  appear  to  be  radical 
remain.  Here  d,  C=(EE,  ee)  or  (ee,  ee),  use  varying.  The  separa- 
tion is  not  quite  that  of  Grimm,  which  was  of  course  influenced  by 
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his  studies.  Here  are  the  words  in  Rapp's  example  (ib.  87),  the 
derivations  go.  gothic,  ohg.  old  high  german,  etc.,  are  from  Schmitt- 
henner  : 

8  =  (EE).  e=(ee}. 

seek,  goth.  saivala  ewiff,  ohg.  ewa 

erden,  go.  air]?a  gegen,  ohg.  kakan 

er,  ohg.  ar,  ir,  ur  dem,  ohg.  dem 

vergebens  (gehen,  ohg.  kepan)  edel,  ohg.  adal 

anbete,  ohg.  anapeton. 

verkl'drter  (from  klar^.from  lat.  clarus) 

der,  ohg.  der 

beben,  ohg.  pipen 

leben,  ohg.  lepen 

The  same  so-called  "historical  d"  is  found  in  the  second  or 
"historical"  system  stretching  over  the  North  of  Germany  to 
E-ussia,  and  in  some  isolated  spots  in  the  middle  provinces,  on  the 
lower  Rhine,  by  Pulda,  etc.  ;  and  in  the  whole  South-west  of 
Germany.  The  following  are  additional  words  from  Rapp's  example 
to  this  system  (ib.  89)  : 


tver,  ohg.  hue'r  entgeht,  (gehen,  ohg.  kan,  kankan) 

nebel,  ohg.  nepal  wenig,  ohg.  wenac 

sehen,  ohg.  sehan  elend,  ohg.  elilenti 

schwert,  ohg.  suert 

sabel,  french  sabre 

drehen,  ohg.  drahan 

weht,  ohg.  wahan  or  wejan 

sehr,  ohg.  serd 

nahrt,  go.  nasjan,  ohg.  nerjan 

fehlte,  ohg.  velahan 

thrane,  ohg.  trahin 

ertahle,  ohg.  zellan 

It  is  evident  that  though  these  systems  distinguish  e,  e,  in  one 
sense,  they  confuse  e  from  a  and  e  from  i  altogether,  and  that  they 
are  not  even  consistent  in  so  doing.  It  is  a  relief  to  Englishmen, 
then,  who  wish  to  pronounce  German  intelligibly,  to  learn  that  the 
third  or  "practical"  system,  which  extends  over  the  whole  middle 
part  of  Germany,  uses  (ee)  for  all  long  and  (e)  for  all  short  0,  as  in 
English.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Modern  German  poets  are 
so  "hard  of  hearing."  "No  one  in  Germany  seems  to  hear  as 
Grimm's  theory  requires.  Whether  anything  will  be  hereafter  dis- 
coverable in  English  dialects,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  at  present  I  see 
nothing  certain  in  the  distinctions  apparently  made  between  (ee,  ee). 
To  my  ears  (ee)  is  more  frequently  used  by  English  dialectal  speakers 
than  (ee\  but  my  experience  is  limited.  The  distinctions  between 
(e,  E)  are  still  more  uncertain. 

0.  An  original  (o)  is  more  difficult  to  determine.  The  sound  (o) 
itself  is  decidedly  heard  in  our  dialects,  but,  owing  to  the  habits  of 
received  English,  hearers  naturally  confuse  (AA,  oo)  and  (o,  o),  and, 
when  the  long  sound  does  not  appear  yet  to  have  reached  (AA),  it  is 
put  down  as  (oo).  The  prefectures  of  (oo)  would  be  ({o,  io,  iu,  n'; 
eo,  eo,  eu,  ee'),  and  (oo)  would  gradate  so  easily  to  (oo,  uu,  uu)  that 
I  can  only  express  my  general  conviction  and  not  any  certainty. 
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That  the  (o)  was  not  (uu)  when  long  admits  of  no  doubt,  but  that 
it  may  have  been  (o,  u0,  u4,  «)  when  short,  in  various  cases,  at  an  early 
time,  seems  probable.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  fracture  (u1)  is  due 
to  (uo)  than  to  anything  else,  but  of  course  (uo)  is  quite  possible. 
Although  o  has  a  double  source,  from  a  and  from  u,  yet  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  anything  in  the  dialectal  treatment  to  justify  the 
assumption  of  (o,  o),  which  is  not  even  made  by  Grimm.  The 
double  sounds  exist  in  Germany,  but  do  not  co-exist  in  the  same  system 
of  pronunciation.  Schmeller,  however,  has  a  few  instances  of  (0) 
in  Bavarian  dialects  (ib.  art.  319,  see  art.  68,  and  see  o  in  No.  8 
below).  The  regular  sounds  seem  to  have  been  (oo,  o)  universally 
at  an  earlier  period.  It  will  be  shewn  in  Chap.  XII.  that  the  rhyme 
usages  of  our  older  poets  are  not  enough  to  separate  them.  It  is 
only  when  we  find  au  (AA)  written  for  long  o  in  our  modern  dialects 
that  we  can  feel  sure  of  a  difference  having  been  felt. 

/.  That  long  *  was  originally  (ii,  u)  appears  dialectally  from  the 
preservation  of  that  sound  in  many  words  (291,  c],  and  from  its 
clausive  prefracture  (ai)  in  various  forms,  which  sometimes  becomes 
the  juncture  (aa)  even  when  (n')  exists  in  the  same  dialect.  Long 
i  might  indeed  be  (aa)  under  these  circumstances,  but  no  one  has 
probably  ever  imagined  such  a  thing. 

U.  By  the  long  u  I  mean  the  original  sound,  afterwards  repre- 
sented by  ou.  This  appears  to  be  (uu)  by  the  preservation  of  that 
sound  throughout  the  Northern  dialects,  and  by  its  prefractures 
(au,  iu),  degenerating  into  (aa,  tV).  Of  course  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  u  was  originally  either  of  these  latter 
sounds.  The  short  u  may  have  been  the  close  fracture  («',  e')  when 
it  interchanged  with  i,  e,  and  finally  necessitated  the  use  of  ou  for 
(uu)  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  Owing  probably  to  the  existence  of 
the  sign  ou,  the  prefracture  was  always  assumed  to  be  (ou,  A'U,  o'u)  by 
our  older  phonetic  writers,  and  not  (au).  Of  course  the  labial  (u) 
tends  to  work  back  on  the  prefixed  (a)  by  transmutation,  and  thus 
labialise  it  into  (o),  so  that  the  change  of  (an)  into  (<5u),  or  the 
original  formation  of  (ou),  is  quite  natural.  In  Devonshire,  after  u 
had  been  conceived  as  (y)  in  some  form,  the  transmutation  of  (o) 
into  (ce),  producing  the  fracture  (oe'y),  was  equally  natural.  The 
use  of  u  in  French  words  was  a  foreignism.  In  dialects  this  u  is  a 
fracture  (iu,  iu),  and  varies  as  such  a  fracture. 

AL  A  U.  The  combinations  ai,  au,  seem  by  the  dialects  to  be 
treated  as  (ai,  au),  whether  as  prefractures  of  (i,  u),  or  as  suffrac- 
tures  of  (a).  The  persistence  of  (ai),  not  merely  in  the  South- 
western dialects,  but  in  the  Eastern  and  South-Eastern,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  (ai,  ee,  ii)  sounds  are  mixed  up  together  within 
the  same  dialect,  seem  to  be  inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis 
but  an  original  (ai,  ei).  The  forms  of  (au)  as  (AA,  oo,  oo)  tell  a 
similar  tale. 

J3W,  OW,  were  also  fractures  (eu,  ou),  arising  from  the  dis- 
appearance of  wy  or  occasionally  g.  That  laugh,  when  gradated  from 
(laawh)  to  (lowh),  and  thence  passing  to  (low,  lou),  might  have 
become  (luu)  or  even  (lii),  would  not  be  surprising,  when  we  find  a 
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low  appearing  as  (biV,  buu,  bdw)  within  the  same  (North  Yorkshire) 
dialect. 

Double  Forms.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  forced  on  our 
attention  by  dialects  is  the  great  variety  of  co-existing  forms  within 
the  same  or  closely-connected  districts,  and  also  the  fact  that  a  word 
alters  its  sound  according  to  its  position  in  a  sentence,  and  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  In  old  pronunciation  we  were 
continually  puzzled  by  a  similar  variety  of  form,  of  which  we 
have  not  many  relics  in  received  speech,  as  either  (ii'dhai,  a'rdlm), 
so  that  it  seemed  like  begging  the  question  to  assume  it.  But  the 
present  investigations  make  such  assumption  far  less  bold  than  the 
alternatives  to  which  we  should  be  otherwise  forced. 

JS  final.  The  controversy  respecting  final  e,  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  recur  in  the  next  chapter,  makes  it  important  to  discover 
any  traces  of  its  pronunciation.  As  yet  none  have  been  discovered. 
This  refers  to  pure  -e,  and  not  to  -e  as  the  representative  of  -en.. 
The  pure  -e  seems  to  have  altogether  disappeared,  but  though  -e  as 
a  form  of  -en  does  not  appear  to  be  known,  -en  itself  is  still  preserved 
in  the  usages  of  several  dialects.  Now,  as  the  absence  of  -en  in 
some  dialects  is  thus  seen  not  to  prove  the  original  absence  of  -en  in 
others,  so  the  absence  of  -e  in  some  dialects  at. an  early  period,  as 
in  the  Northern  Hampole,  would  not  disprove  its  contemporary  use 
in  some  other  dialects,  as  in  the  court  language  of  Chaucer  and 
Gower.  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  universal  reduction  of  -ed  to  -t, 
-d,  in  speech,  far  more  than  50  years  ago,  would  not  disprove  the 
universal  pronunciation  of  -ed  as  a  distinct  syllable  by  clergymen 
when  reading  lessons  from  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  in 
church,  within  the  last  50  years,  even  in  such  cases  as  crucified 
and  luried,  as  marked  by  Bishop  Wilkins  (998,  d]  more  than  200 
years  ago,  and  by  Gill,  250  years  since,  supra  pp.  855-857. 
Indeed  some  clergymen  have  not  even  yet  given  up  a  practice  which 
had  an  air  of  solemnity  resulting  from  archaism.  It  is  a  very 
familiar  reminiscence  to  myself.  The  transmutation  of  -ed  into  -t, 
-d,  sounded  almost  heretioal  when  I  first  heard  it. 

"We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  absence  of  -e,  which  disappeared 
from  our  versification  nearly  300  years  ago.  "We  should  be  more 
surprised  at  the  preservation  of  -en,  for  we  know  that  in  most  cases 
-en  degenerated  into  -e,  and  then  disappeared.  The  modern  dialectal 
absence  of  any  sound  does  not  establish  its  original  absence ;  but 
the  dialectal  presence  of  any  sound  either  establishes  its  original 
presence,  or  the  original  presence  of  a  sound  from  which  it  could  be 
derived,  according  to  the  ordinary  usages  of  speech.  Now  with 
regard  to  -0,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  lively  presence  in 
high  German  at  the  present  day.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  usual 
speech.  It  is  not  confined  to  poetry  or  music,  as  the  French  -e.  It 
is  really  used  on  every  prosaical  occasion  by  every  prosaical  speaker. 
Three  years'  residence  in  Germany  has  brought  this  fact  so  many 
'thousand  times  before  my  ears,  that  no  doubt  in  the  world  can  exist 
in  my  own  mind.  As  all  the  world  knows  and  admits  the  fact,  it 
would  seem  superfluous  to  attest  it  so  explicitly  from  personal 
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knowledge.  But  there  are  some  deniers  of  English  -e,  who  insist 
that  people  could  not  have  used  it,  simply  on  account  of  the  absurd 
waste  of  time  and  energy  in  pronouncing  it.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  the  fact  that  another  great  nation  does  not  find  its  use  involve 
an  .absurdity.  As,  however,  the  modern  English  final  -a,  -er,  are 
pronounced  generally  (-B)  or  (-a),  much  as  the  final  German  -e,  and 
as  the  old  final  English  -e,  if  pronounced,  was  most  probably  so  called 
(119,  #),  and  as  we  should  not  find  it  either  elegant  or  particularly 
time-saving  and  energy-sparing  to  omit  this  sound  and  say  pic\ 
Americ\  armad' ,  panace' ,  ide\  are1,  naphth',  acaci\  cyclop^di1  ^umlreW ', 
vaniir,  vilP,  scrofuV,  uvul',  dram?,  anathem1,  enigm\  stigm? ,  dogm\ 
dilemm*,  comm\  hi/en1,  duenn',  Chin',  er\  chimer"1,  oper\  etc.,  or 
pecul?,  pill',  anguV,  mast',  mist',  docf,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  evident 
that  such  an  argument  is  hardly  worth  consideration.  To  such  vile 
uses  we  may  come  at  last,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  Chinese 
monosyllabism,  much  as  we  may  have  spoiled  our  language  by  mere 
pruning.  The  reason,  however,  why  I  especially  insist  on  the  lively 
use  of  -e  in  high  German  is,  that  this  -e  has  disappeared  in  many 
high  German  dialects,  except  as  the  representative  of  -en.  The 
preservation  of  -e  in  any  form,  or  even  of  e  in  the  prefixed  be-,  ge-, 
is  extremely  rare  in  all  the  Bavarian  dialects,  although  the  sound  of 
-e  is  used  for  -en  in  about  half,  the  other  half  reducing  -en  to  a 
vowelless  n.  See  the  instances  in  Schmeller  (arts.  209-235,  572- 
592,  and  under  e  final  in  No.  8  below).1  We  have  herein  the 
positive  proof  that  the  dialectal  disappearance  of  -e  is  compatible 
with  the  co-existence  of  its  dialectal  use,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
fixed  by  literature.2  It  is,  therefore,  a  perfectly  justifiable  view  to 
take,  that  final  -e  may  have  disappeared  in  some  dialects  in  Early 
English  and  have  existed  in  others.  Moreover,  this  disappearance 
or  use  cannot  be  proved  by  manuscripts,  because  we  find  scribes  who 
spoke  different  dialects  transcribing  the  same  original,  and  preserv- 
ing their  individual  orthographic  habits.  It  can  only  be  established 
by  habits  of  internal  versification,  not  even  by  rhyme  endings,  and 
the  inquiry  into  its  use  in  the  middle  of  lines  is  rendered  wonderfully 
difficult  by  the  uncertainty  of  readings,  and  the  recklessness  of 
scribes,  so  that  single  manuscripts  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  In 
the  next  chapter  this  point  will  be  examined,  with  especial  reference 
to  Robert  of  Brunne's  Chronicle. 

1  Remarking  on  this  loss  of  flexional  lost.     See  Mr.  Sweet's  remark  on  the 
form,  which  in  literary  high  German  preservation  of  its  sound  in  (1292,  c]. 
had  heen  already  reduced  to  -e,  Schmel-  In  Johan  Winkler's  Algemeen  Neder- 
ler  says  (on  his  p.  51)  that  "  this  does  duitsch  en  Friesch  Dialecticon  ('s  Gra- 
not  prevent  these  same  dialects  from  venhage,  1874J,  giving  186  versions  of 
having  more  or  less  evidently  preserved  the  Parahle  01  the  Prodigal  Son  into 
isolated  remarkable  forms  belonging  to  as  many  Low  German  dialects,  final  e 
the  older  or  even  oldest  phases  of  the  seems  to  crop  up  somewhere  in  every 
language,  which,  when  literary  speech  example.     At  the  same  time  it  flits  in 
was  fixed,  were  not  admitted,  owing  to  and  out,  so  that  we  may  feel  prepared  for 
the  prevalence    of    certain  views    or  similar  uncertainties  in  our  own  dialects, 
fashions."  especially  ahout  the  heginning  of  the 

2  Dutch  is  often  quoted  as  a  tongue  xv  th  century.     Even  if   poets  were 
allied  to  English  in  which  final  e  is  careful,  copyists  were  not. 
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No.  7.    DIALECTAL  CONSONANT  EELATIONS. 

The  relations  of  consonants  in  our  dialects  are  altogether  simpler 
than  those  of  vowels,  although  they  present  some  peculiar  points  of 
difficulty.  The  distinction  of  voiced  and  voiceless  is  very  generally 
kept  up.  It  is  only  in  the  southwest  that  (f,  th,  s,  sh)  become 
(v,  dh,  z,  zh)  with  tolerable  regularity.  But  the  same  dialects  do 
not  confuse  (p,  t,  k)  with  (b,  d,  g).  This  is  singularly  in  opposi- 
tion to  German  habits,  which  are  uncertain  of  the  explodents,  but 
certain  of  (s,  z).  The  continuants  (th,  dh,  zh)  not  occurring  in 
German,  and  (bh),  not  (v),  being  used  in  middle  Germany,  which  is 
most  addicted  to  the  interchange  of  (p  b,  t  d),  there  is  no  opportunity 
of  examining  the  continuants  further.  The  (th,  dh)  are  sometimes 
confused  in  the  north  of  England.  Thus  though  is  (thoo)  in  Scotch,  and 
the  usual  the  (dhe)  is  voiceless  and  vowelless  (th-)  in  South  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere.  This  seems  to  confirm 
Mr.  Sweet's  view  of  an  original  (dh)  which  became  (th)  in  isolated 
cases  (p.  541,  n.  2);  thus  both  (dh)  and  (th)  are  found  in  South 
Derbyshire.  In  the  North  again  a  (z)  appears  where  the  received 
use  is  (s)  in  (prisarz,  dezE'mbar,  nhaz)  for  precise,  december,  us,  and 
other  words,  and  a  (v)  for  an  (f )  in  (k#«v)  calf,  etc.,  so  that  the  con- 
fusion of  hisses  and  buzzes  is  not  exclusively  southwestern. 

The  interchange  of  (b  bh,  g  gh)  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  as  (bh, 
gh)  do  not  occur,  at  least  consciously,  in  our  present  dialects.  The 
(d  dh),  which  do  occur,  are  not  perfectly  related,  as  (d)  is  not,  at 
any  rate  generally,  dental,  although  the  fact  of  dentality  may  have 
been  often  overlooked.  In  the  southwest  (d)  replaces  (dh)  initially, 
especially  before  (r),  as  (druu,  drii)  through,  three,  and  occasionally 
elsewhere,  as  (dzs'l)  thistle  in  East  Cornwall.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  if  the  (d)  is  then  dental  as  (sdruu,  vdrii).  Medial  sub- 
stitutions of  (dh)  for  (d)  are  not  uncommon,  and  have  even  crept 
into  older  received  orthography,  as  burthen,  murther,  now  burden, 
murder.  In  Norfolk  three  becomes  tree.  This  again  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  (t  d)  in  English  were  not  originally  dental 
(xt  vd),  as  in  Celtic,  and  on  the  continent  generally. 

This  inquiry  is,  however,  complicated  by  the  acknowledged 
existence  of  (^t  ,d)  in  some  northern  dialects,  but  almost,  if  not 
absolutely,  exclusively  before  (r)  or  the  syllable  (ar)  or  its  substi- 
tutes. This  dental,  or  something  like  it,  is  also  found  in  Ireland  in 
the  same  places  (1239,  a'}.  There  are  even  phases  of  dialect  which 
are  distinguished  by  having  the  usual  coronal  (t  d)  in  precisely  the 
same  situations  as  those  in  which  related  phases  use  the  dental 
(,t  vd),  for  example  the  Chapel  and  Taddington  varieties  of  the  Peak 
of  Derbyshire,  the  first  having  (xt  ,d),  the  second  (t  d),  and  similarly 
in  Yorkshire.  This  singular  distinction  entirely  corresponds  to  the 
Sanscrit,  which  occasions  such  difficulty  to  Englishmen  and  Germans 
(p.  1096).  The  area  and  origin  of  the  English  coronal  (t  d)  require 
strict  examination,  but  so  few  Englishmen  hear  the  distinctions  (t  vt, 
d  ,d)  that  the  inquiry  is  beset  with  as  much  difficulty  as  that  of  the 
distinction  between  (v  bh)  in  Germany.  See  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson's 
observations  on  Yorkshire  usage  in  No.  1 1 ,  below. 
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In  connection  with  this  must  be  noticed  the  occasional  assimila- 
tion of  (dh)  to  (t),  after  a  following  (s)  or  (t),  as  (nha'sta)  for  hast 
thou?  and  even  of  (th)  in  Derbyshire,  as  (zi-stondz  ^-"t-bak-'G  aar 
WAA),  he  stands  at  the  back  of  our  wall,  where  ('et  th-bak)  would 
have  been  the  regular  form.  In  the  example  of  W.  Lincolnshire 
given  below,  it  will  be  observed  that  the,  which  had  the  regular 
form  (dh-)  before  vowels,  varies  as  (th-),  and  even  (t)  and  (d), 
according  to  the  adjoining  letters.  This  is  similar  to  Orrmin's 
custom  (490,  J),  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  use  of  vowel- 
less  (t)  for  the  article  in  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland.  Is  this  last 
(t)  the  degeneration  of  (th),  which  is  itself  an  altered  (dh),  or  an 
independent  formation?  This  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  But 
that  the  (t)  may  be  the  degeneration  of  (th,  dh)  is  certain,  because 
in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands-  all  (th,  dh)  have  become  (t,  d)  or 
(%t,  vd),  and  in  Kent  and  E.  Sussex  th  in  the,  this,  them,  those,  there, 
that  is,  (dh)  in  certain  words,  is  always  (d);  while  we  have  seen  that 
neighbouring  consonants  in  many  places  reduce  the  (th,  dh)  to 
(t,  d).  The  pronunciation  of  this  vowelless  (t)  when  used  as  the 
article  is  most  singular.  To  my  ear  it  does  not  in  native  speech 
run  on  to  the  following  vowel,  but  is,  if  possible,  connected  with 
the  preceding  word.1  When  it  stands  initially  in  a  sentence,  so  that 
this  connection  is  impossible,  as  when  it  precedes  a  voiced  consonant, 
as  (b,  d,  g),  t'  dog,  or  stands  between  two  voiced  consonants,  as  in 
V  backhouse,  or  stands  between  two  similar  consonants,  as  at  f  time, 
at  V  door,  the  method  by  which  its  effect  is  made  evident — and  it  is 
always  evident — seems  to  be  mainly  by  a  slight  implosion,  as  ('  't),  see 
(1097,  c').  Both  Mr.  C.  C.  Eobinson  and  Mr.  Hallam,  to  whom 
this  t  is  vernacular,  accept  this  theory.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
holding,  and  a  certain  delay,  in  passing  from  the  presumed  implosion 
to  the  following  consonant,  giving  a  little  catch  or  hesitation,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  sound.  Yet  the  existence 
of  a  distinct  syllabic  (t),  which  is  certainly  not  (*ht,  t'h,  tjh),  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  well  deserving  of  most  careful  investiga- 
tion. Our  old  't  for  it  is  not  comparable,  for  it  always  glides  on  to 
a  preceding  or  succeeding  letter.  The  Slavonic  preposition  (v)  is  a 
voiced  consonant,  and  hence  quite  pronounceable.  The  manner  in 
which  the  French  de,  te,  je,  re-,  are  spoken,  when  they  seem  to  be 
entirely  swallowed,  and  yet  produce  a  most  sensible  effect  to  French 
ears,  comes  perhaps  still  nearer  to  it.  To  merely  write  (t),  or  the 
etymological  t\  't,  according  to  the  difference  of  view  as  to  the  the 
or  et  het  origin  of  this  f ,  is  of  course  helpless.  I  have,  however, 
generally  adopted  (t)  in  the  following  examples,  and  left  the  reader 
to  glide  it  on  to  the  preceding  letter,  or  to  make  an  implosion,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  interchange  of  (t,  k)  is  well  known  among  children,  and 
some  Polynesians  could  not  get  nearer  than  (Tu-te)  for  Captain 
Cook's  name.  The  use  of  (tl,  dl)  for  initial  (kl,  gl)  is  very  general, 

1  Mr.  Hallam  felt  the  same  difficulty  to  his  notes  lie  finds  the  (t)  grouped  to 
in  marking  this  (t)  in  the  Chesterfield  the  preceding  vowel  in  nearly  half  the 
variety  of  Derbyshire.  On  referring  cases  which  he  wrote  from  observation. 
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even  among  educated  people,1  and  in  some  dialects  my  authorities 
adopt  it  regularly.  Though  (k)  has  generally  disappeared  before 
(n),  Cumberland,  as  will  be  seen,  retains  traces  of  it,  as  (nhn-),  and 
even  (tn-),  where  the  change  is  similar  to  that  of  (kl-)  into  (tl-), 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  prospective  transmutation,  occasioned  by 
preparing  the  organs  for  following  (1),  whereas  in  Italian,  (1) 
sinks  by  retrospective  transmutation  to  (i),  making  way  for  (k,  g), 
as  in  chiamo  ghiaccio  (kia'mwh  gia\t%txshwh).  In  (lok)  for  (lot)  in 
Cumberland,  the  opposite  tendency  appears. 

The  effect  of  an  unaccented  (i)-sound,  generally  a  fractural  prefix, 
upon  a  preceding  (k,  g),  frequently  shews  itself  in  the  dialects, 
by  generating  (t,sh,  d,zh).  In  Scotch  (k,  g)  generally  remain,  but 
in  English  this  is  quite  the  exception.  The  same  cause  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  makes  (t,  d)  into  (txsh,  dvzh),  and  (s)  more  generally 
into  (sh).  The  (zh)-sound  is  not  very  frequent,  it  is  generated  in 
words,  as  vision,  azure,  which  are  not  dialectal.  As  the  -ture,  -sure, 
endings  do  not  generally  develope  a  fracture,  they  more  often  remain 
as  (-tei,  -sai,  -zai),  but  being  altogether  strange  are  treated  very 
irregularly;  compare  Yorkshire  and  Shropshire.  Mr.  Murray  (op. 
cit.  p.  85)  informs  us  that  in  the  central  valley  of  Berwickshire 
initial  ch,  that  is  (t  sh-),  is  pronounced  as  (sh-)  simply.  It  would 
be  worth  while  ascertaining  distinctly  whether  this  is  (sh)  or  (,sh). 
It  may  be  simply  the  latter,  and  hence  the  inhabitants  of  (Sh«.rset) 
Chirnside  (56w48,  2wl2]  maybe  as  much  maligned  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  for  using  (sh)  in  place  of  (tsh).  But  the  intermediate 
sound  is  worth  noting.2 

The  habits  of  speakers  in  different  localities  differ  very  much 
respecting  ease  and  difficulty  in  consonantal  combinations.  The 
(-mr-)  frequently  develope  (-mbr-),  by  dropping  the  nasality  of  (m) 
before  releasing  the  lips,  and  thus  we  have  our  received  timber, 
chamber,  number.  Our  dialects,  however,  do  not  patronise  this,  and 
(trmaj,  tsha-maj,  normal)  consequently  occur.  The  name  Hamilton 
is  often  (nhae'mb'lten)  in  a  Southern  mouth,  but  the  Scotch  are 
content  to  call  Campbell  (kfldrm'l).  Similarly  (-nl-)  often  generates 
(-ndl-),  but  dialects  generally  content  themselves  with  (-nl-),  as 
(Hha'n'l)  handle.  There  is  indeed  a  constant  inclination  to  carry  on 
the  nasality  of  (m,  n)  until  the  contact  is  released,  and  thus  substi- 
tute simple  (m,  n)  for  (mb,  nd).  The  participles  in  -ing  in  the 
received  dialect,  which  were  originally  in  -nd,  consequently  appear 

1  When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  I  than    (thl),  with   which   Englishmen 

suddenly  became  conscious  that  I  pro-  generally  confuse  it. 

nounced  the  radical  forms/cActa  and  T\dca  2  The   demonstration   of    (tsh),   see 

in  the  same  way.     It  cost  me  much  (1104,  d'),  makes  it  possible  that  the 

trouble  and  years  of  practice  to  obtain  French  may  not  have  developed  (tksh) 

(kl-)  with  ease  and  certainty,  and  the  at  first,  as  has  been  thought,  but  only 

same  for  (gl-).    As  a  consequence,  my  (»sh),   and  this   may  have  generated 

attention  has  been  constantly  drawn  to  (\sh)  in  Norman  mouths,  whence  its 

this  defect  of  speech  in  others.     The  English  form,  but  have  reduced  to  (sh) 

Welsh  (11)  heard  at  a  distance  from  a  in  French.   See  (207,  a).   This  is  merely 

crier  shouting  out  Llandudno  at  Rhyll  thrown  out  for  consideration ;  indeed 

sounded  to  me  much  more  like  (tl)  (kj)  may  have  come  first  (1120,  d'}. 
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as  (-fh)  in  most  dialects.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  reason  why  the 
gerund  or  verbal  noun  in  -ing  has  also  fallen  into  (-m)  in  most 
dialects.  In  Southern  Scotch  the  distinction  is  made  in  the  vowel, 
not  the  consonant,  (-on)  participle,  and  (-fh)  gerund  (Murray,  p. 
211),  but  the  other  dialects  confuse  the  two  cases.  This  may  have 
been  an  assimilation.  There  is  no  powerlessness  to  pronounce  (q), 
which  some  dialects  even  take  as  (qg)  final,  not  (qk).  Medially 
they  seem  as  a  rule  to  prefer  (q)  to  the  occasional  (qg)  of  the 
received  dialect,  saying  (frqar)  rather  than  (frqgar).  Before  (th), 
the  (q)  sinks  very  generally  to  (n),  in  (lenth,  strenth). 

L  and  R.  are  the  two  most  vowel-like  consonants,  forming  distinct 
syllables  of  themselves.  In  this  respect  they  differ  materially  from 
(w,  j),  which,  if  really  prolonged,  are  almost  as  unvowellike  as  (z), 
but  in  consequence,  perhaps,  naturally  and  easily  gradate  to  (u,  i). 
If  R  is  untrilled,  the  resulting  (r0)  instantly  gradates  to  (a),  and 
thence  to  some  other  obscure  vowel.  L  obstructs  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  by  its  central  contact,  much  more  than  (r0),  but  still  it  is 
very  apt  to  gradate  to  (a),  and  thence  be  entirely  lost.  Sometimes 
in  Romance  languages  it  passes  rather  into  (i)  or  (u),  according  to 
the  tendency  of  the  people  to  raise  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  or 
somewhat  round  the  lips  to  improve  the  resonance.  In  the  dialects 
both  /,  r,  are  apt  to  disappear  entirely  after  (aa,  A  A).  Indeed, 
received  pronunciation  adopts  the  same  habit  in  balk,  etc.  After 
(00)  the  I,  by  prospective  transmutation,  inclines  to  (wl,  u],  and  the 
diphthongs  (6ul,  6u)  result,  the  foundation  of  (a'w,  aX  aw),  in  roll, 
shoulder,  etc.,  which  were  once  received,  but  are  now  only  dialectal, 
and  not  unfrequent  in  dialects.  After  the  other  vowels  (1)  does  not 
seem  to  have  the  same  tendency  to  disappear,  though  (uul,  wl) 
degenerate  to  (uu). 

LD  final  seems  to  be  a  distasteful  combination,  either  I  or  d  being 
frequently  dropped.  The  d-  closing  of  the  passage  by  the  sides  left 
open  for  I  requires  an  amount  of  pressure  apparently  inconsistent 
with  the  lazy  ease  of  dialectal  speech. 

R,  is  treated  very  variously.  In  Scotland  it  is  a  distinctly  and 
rather  harshly-trilled  (.r),  but  how  far  dental  I  know  not.  Where 
Scotland  breaks  into  England,  just  about  Berwick,  the  uvular  (r), 
which  Southerners  call  the  burr,  and  natives  the  (krwp),  begins,  but 
marks  out  a  very  small  district.1  Coming  more  south,  the  initial 

1  "  The  northern  limits  of  the  burr  because  many  of  the  fanners  and  shep- 
(r)  are  very  ^sharply  denned,  there  herds  are  of  Scottish  origin.  In  the 
being  no  transitional  sound  between  it  vale  of  the  Reed  [which  runs  into  the 
and  the  Scotch  r  (.r).  From  Carham  Tyne,  55wl9,  2^22]  we  suddenly  enter 
[55n39,  2w>23,  the  extreme  N.W.  the  crhoup  (krwp)  country  in  the  neigh- 
point  of  Northumberland]  eastwards,  bourhood  of  Otterburn  (otohr-boh?-n) 
the  boundary  follows  the  Tweed,  which  [55wl5,  2w>10].  In  Cumberland,  West- 
it  leaves,  however,  to  include  the  town  morland,  and  the  rest  of  the  North 
and  liberties  of  Berwick,  which  in  this,  Angle  area,  the  r  is  now  pronounced 
as  in  other  respects,  now  adheres  to  the  as  in  other  parts  of  England."  Murray, 
Southern  in  preference  to  its  own  side  op.  cit.  pp.  86-7.  There  are  apparently 
of  the  Tweed.  Along  the  line  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  burr.  The  one  I 
Cheviots,  the  Scotch  r  (.r)  has  driven  heard  was  (r),  but  extensive  observa- 
the  burr  (r)  a  few  miles  back,  perhaps  tiou  is  necessary  to  detennine  this 
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trill  is  distinct,  but  not  so  powerful,  and  generally  more  or  less  of  a 
trill  exists,  even  when  no  vowel  follows,  but  such  trills  seem  never 
to  be  very  marked.  In  S.  Shields  speech,  remarkably  similar  to 
Southern  Scotch  in  its  general  character,  and  close  by  the  country  of 
the  burr,  but  where  the  burr  is  unknown,  this  final  r  seems  entirely 
to  disappear,  or  crops  up  as  a  faint  (a,  13, '),  or  perhaps  a  glottal  (i). 
But  in  Westmorland  there  is  apparently  an  occasional,  possibly 
dental  (Nr).  Whether  this  (xr)  appears  generally  after  (st  xd)  is 
questionable.  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  the  tongue  in  his  tr  is  more 
advanced  in  the  mouth  than  usual,  and  that  he  consequently  really 
says  (%txr).  Mr.  Robinson  finds  a  dental  (,r)  occasionally  after  (g)  in 
Yorkshire.  In  Yorkshire  this  final  r  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of 
transition,  sometimes  appearing,  often  disappearing,  and  generally 
being  rather  permissive,  as  (i),  than  obligatory,  as  (r).  But  there 
are  times  when  the  trill  is  indispensable.  In  Shropshire  it  is  stated 
to  be  always  felt,  but  to  be  slight.  To  speak  of  "  feeling  a  letter  " 
is  sometimes  misleading.  A  Spaniard  once  told  me  that  his  final  d 
was  rather  felt  by  the  speaker  than  heard  by  the  listener.  If  the 
speaker  confines  himself  to  putting  his  organs  into  the  proper  posi- 
tion to  articulate,  but  neglects  to  issue  breath,  vocalised  or  not,  he 
may  feel  his  words,  but  the  bystander  will  be  none  the  wiser. 
Schmeller,  speaking  of  the  initial  ge-  reduced  to  g,  and  lost  before  a 
following  explodent  (op.  cit.  art.  485),  says  that  "it  is  not  heard 
independently  (fur  sick},  but  that  we  recognise  the  preparation 
(Ansatz)  made  by  the  tongue  to  pronounce  it,  by  the  greater  decision 
(Entschiedenheit}  with  which  the  initial  sound  strikes  the  ear." 
Thus  gebunden  becomes  (.bwnd'n),  or  perhaps  (bnwnd'n).  The 
case  of  f  dog,  already  referred  to,  may  be  the  same,  (.dog)  rather 
than  ("t  dog),  and  this  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  attention  should 
be  directed.  In  the  same  way,  while  pronouncing  a  vowel,  even 
(aa,  AA,  aa),  the  speaker  may  feel  the  tongue  rue  at  the  end.  It 
may  only  take  the  position  (a),  the  tip  may  rise  to  (r0),  it  may  give 
the  slightest  quiver  (L|_r),  and  all  this  may  be  felt  by  the  speaker, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  listener  to  hear.  The  habit  of 
writing,  and  moreover  the  habit  of  not  trilling  final  r,  nay,  the  incapa- 
bility of  trilling  it,  which  is  often  experienced  by  Englishmen,  and, 
finally,  the  habit  of  assuming  the  long- vowel  glide  in  (baad)  to  be 
a  representative  of  an  existing  r,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  so  different 
from  the  stopped- vowel  glide  in  (bad,  badd),  see  (1156,  d'),  are  all 
so  misleading  to  an  English  observer,  that  I  frequently  mistrust  the 
accounts  given  to  me,  thinking  them  open  to  these  sources  of  un- 
conscious error.  People  seem  to  be  afraid  of  admitting  that  r  is 
not  sounded.  Critics  and  reviewers  laugh  to  scorn  such  rhymes 
as  morn  dawn  (575,  d.  593,  c'.  1195,  I'.  1228,  b\  till  the  judg- 

habit.     Sometimes  the  sound  seems  to  companying  vowel.      The   subject   is 

come  up  to  (grh) ,  sometimes  to  sink  to  difficult,  but  the  sound  is  so  diffused, 

(i),  and  sometimes  to  reduce  to  (gh,  sporadically  and  unacknowledged,  in 

g),  or  an  hiatus  of  powerlessness.    At  England,  France,  and  Germany,  not  to 

other  times  the  uvula  is  very  sharply  mention  its  acknowledged  existence  in 

and  brightly  trilled.     The  sound  seems  Arabic,  that  it  deserves  attentive  study 

also  to  differ  in  the  pitch  of  the  ac-  by  all  philologists. 
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ment  is  confused,  the  nature  of  the  trill  is  forgotten,  the  "  some- 
thing "  usually  uttered  or  positioned  or  imagined  when  r  is 
seen  on  paper,  is  called  an  r,  and  final  r  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly pronounced,  when  it  may  be  that  a  vowel  is  merely 
lengthened,  or  at  most  a  suffracture  introduced.  "When  any  one 
writes  larf  brort  to  indicate  (laaf  brAAt),  in  which  words  no  trilled  (r) 
was  ever  pronounced, — and  such  spellings  are  very  common  among 
writers  of  dialectal  specimens, — the  whole  question  is  reduced 
to  chaos.  A  trill  is  a  succession  of  beats,1  that  is,  of  sounds  of 
very  different  intensities  in  rapid  succession ;  it  is  of  no  consequence 
how  the  beat  is  produced,  but,  unless  at  least  two  maximum  and 
one  minimum,  or  two  minimum  and  one  maximum,  degrees  of 
intensity  have  been  heard,  unless  a  succession  of  "makes  and 
breaks"  has  been  at  least  indicated,  there  is  no  trill  in  any  one  of 
the  forms  (brh,  UT,  %r,  r,  r,  grh,  i),  all  of  which  probably  occur  at 
some  place,  or  at  some  time  in  different  places,  or  among  defective 
speakers,  in  England.  And  other  r's  may  occur,  as  the  Irish  rolling 
(/%r),  see  (1232,  b),  a  retracted  (,r),  see  (1098,  b'\  and  an  r  made  by  a 
striking  of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth,  gums,  or  roof  of  the  mouth, 
for  which  (Nr)  may  be  used,  the  difference  between  (vr)  and  (%r) 
being  that  between  the  actions  of  the  clarinet  and  harmonium  reeds. 
Anything,  in  short,  which  gives  a  final  roughness  (the  characteristic 
sensation  produced  by  rapid  beats)  will  pass  muster  for  an  English 
r,  and,  what  is  more,  be  intelligible.  See  also  (1194,  a'). 

But  there  are  parts  of  England  in  which  the  disappearance  of  r 
is   fairly  acknowledged,  namely  in  parts  of  the  southwest.2     The 

1  Bonders  (Spraakklanken,  p.  19J,  it  that  I  have  known  an  excellent  imi- 
referredto  (1098,  c),  see  also  (1099,  c),  tation  of  a  shake  produced  on  musical 
gives  some  interesting  drawings  of  the  glasses  by  sounding  two  together  which 
phonautographic  curves  produced  by  differed  by  half  a  note  in  pitch,  and  the 
the  trills  (brh,  r,  r},  showing  how  the  tremolo  stops  on  the  harmonium  and 
trill  shuts  off  and  opens  out  the  voice  organ  are  produced  in  a  similar  man- 
some  20  or  30  times  in  a  second.  The  ner.  The  exact  cause  of  tremulous 
lip  trill  (brh)  produced  long  silences,  speech,  as  in  emotion,  or  in  that  very 
and  rather  faint  intermediate  sounds.  disagreeable  hahit  of  tremolo  singing, 
A  fine  voice  and  weak  (r)  trill  gives  which  may  he  noted  as  (a,;),  etc.,  I  am 
short  weakenings  of  tone  rather  than  not  yet  able  to  assign.  The  bleating 
complete  silences  interposed  between  voice  (8a)  is  another  species  of  trill, 
bold  sounds.  A  weak  voice  and  the  snarl  (8aJ  another,  "  sonat  hie  de 
strong  (r)  gave  long  silences  and  faint  nare  canlna  lltera,"  Pers  1,  109. 
intermediate  sounds.  The  same  singer  2  The  faith  in  a  pronounced  r  dies 
with  a  loud  voice  produced  equally  hard.  A  great  deal  of  difficulty  is  felt 
marked  silences.  A  distinctly  sounded  about  Gloucester,  "Wiltshire,  and  Dor- 
tip  tongue  (r)  gave  sound  and  silence  setshire.  To  my  own  ears  the  real 
of  nearly  equal  length,  hut  made  the  sound  of  vocal  r,  that  is,  r  when  not 
sounds  quite  clear.  The  effect  is  nearly  preceding  a  consonant,  is  in  these  dis- 
the  same  as  when  two  tuning  forks,  tricts  really  a  vowel,  and  that  vowel 
sold  as  of  the  same  pitch,  but  almost  much  resembles  ((E).  But  to  say  so 
always  slightly  different,  are  struck  seems  to  those  who  use  the  sound  to 
and  held  over  the  same  resonance  imply  that  they  do  not  pronounce  r  at 
chamber.  The  sound  and  silence  follow  all,  whereas  they  know,  truly  enough, 
one  another  with  remarkable  distinct-  that  they  do  make  a  great  difference 
ness.  It  is  not  precisely  that  of  a  in  speech  according  as  r  is  or  is  not 
'shake  in  music  (It.  trillo),  but  so  like  written,  and  hence  they  do  pronounce 
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presumed  transposition  of  r  and  the  vowel,  as  run  urn,  red  urd, 
reduces  itself  to  the  omission  of  r  and  obscuration  of  the  following 
vowel  with  a  long  vowel- glide,  as  (ran  aan,  red  aad).  The  rationale 
of  this,  and  of  all  similar  cases,  being  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
trilling  without  some  perceptible  untrilled  vowel  preceding  and 
following,  just  as  for  the  Sanscrit  ri  (1146,  d'\  as  explained  by  the 
old  grammarians.  How  can  we  tell  that  there  is  an  interruption, 
unless  there  is  a  thread  to  interrupt  ?  And  then  how  easy  to  snip 
off  the  interruption  and  lengthen  the  thread !  Certainly  (aan)  is 
much  easier  than  (.ran),  which  readily  becomes  (La.ran,  a[_ron,  ar0n, 
oan).  And  thus  the  Scotch  (.r)  finally  disappears  in  Devonshire! 

The  r  and  I  readily  unite  with  a  preceding  consonant,  but  some 
forms  are  little  found.  Although  (bl)  is  easy  and  common,  (vl)  is 
not  found  (it  is  common  in  Dutch),  and  (wl-)  seems  to  have  vanished, 
a  faint  reminiscence  of  (w'l-)  existing  in  Scotch,  with  a  problematic 
change  to  (f  1-)  in  one  word  flunkey.  'No  labial  (lw-)  in  place  of  (wl-) 
has  been  reported.  On  the  other  hand,  (w'r-)  is  said  to  occur  in 
Scotch,  degenerating  to  (vr-,  bhr)  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  labial  (rw-) 
and  also  (w'r-)  are  reported  from  Cumberland.  There  is  really  no 
more  difficulty  in  the  combinations  (ml-,  mr-)  or  (wl-,  wr-)  than  in 
(bl-,  br-),  but  they  are  simply  unusual.  In  every  case  there  is  a 
tendency  to  simultaneous  instead  of  successive  utterance,  when  the 
organs  can  readily  be  posed  accordingly,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  for  the  (t)-series,  so  that  (liv-,  TW-}  are  more  likely  to  be  heard 
than  (w'l-,  w'r-),  which  rather  resemble  the  efforts  of  a  foreigner 
to  pronounce  an  unusual  combination,  as  in  (1136,  c). 

The  interchange  of  "W  and  Y  is  usually  marked  as  a  cockneyism, 
when  occurring  initially.  Its  American  existence  has  been  already 
shewn  (1067,  d.  1220,  d').  In  Norfolk,  the  change  of  initial  Y  to  W, 
according  to  one  authority  (see  No.  11,  below),  is  regular,  and  in 
Essex  and  Kent  it  is  frequent,  but  the  change  from  W  to  Y  is  not 
so  well  known.  The  medial  and  final  interchange  also  occurs,  as  in 
the  Scotch  (sla'u-en)  for  sloven,  and  (da'u)  for  dove,  and  the  Devon- 
shire (roov)  for  row.  The  exact  nature  of  the  (v)  in  this  case  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  because  I  have  not  examined  '  un- 
corrupted '  peasants.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
change  is  from  (w)  to  (v)  direct,  or  through  the  mediation  of  (bh), 
as  Dr.  Beke  asserts  (1221,  d}.  We  have  certainly  a  change  of  (b) 
to  (v),  or  a  sound  which  is  taken  to  be  (v),  even  if  it  were  once 
(bh),  in  such  words  as  (maaVl)  for  marble,  which  favours  the 
original  (bh)  hypothesis ;  but  this  sound  is  such  an  incomprehensi- 
bility to  most  Englishmen,  that  it  may  be  veiy  long  before  anything 
satisfactory  is  discovered  in  this  direction.  Eor  philological  pur- 
poses, and  for  Latin  and  Italian !  pronunciation,  the  fact  that  hearers 

their  own  final  r,  and  never  having  counties.     The  varieties  of  r  are  the 

heard   another  they  are   utterly  per-  most  remarkable  in  English  speech, 
plexed  by  being  told  that  they  utter  x  In  listening  to  a  lecture  delivered 

a  vowel  and  not  a  trill,  and  perplex  me  by  Dr.  Zerffi,  on  15  March,  1874,  in 

in  turn  by  their  observations.   More  of  which  the  English  pronunciation  was 

this  hereafter  when  considering  these  generally  very  good,  I  noticed  wdce, 
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do  generally  assert  an  interchange  of  (w,  v)  is  of  real  value, 
whatever  be  the  means  of  transit.  The  fact  also  of  the  very 
different  degrees  of  pressure  of  the  under  lip  on  the  upper  teeth, 
already  alluded  to  (1102,  c.  1103,  c),  should  be  borne  in  mind,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  possibility  of  making  a  considerable  buzz 
when  saying  (bh),  by  merely  constricting  the  lips  without  touching 
the  teeth. 

The  ear  readily  confuses  hisses  and  buzzes  arising  from  differ- 
ent sources.  Those  due  to  the  central  obstruction  by  the 
teeth  in  the  case  of  (f )  and  (th)1  are  closely  allied.  Hence  we  must 
not  feel  surprised  at  the  Scotch  (thrEE)  for  from,  or  the  Shropshire 
(throks,  frs'lz)  for  frocks,  thistles.2  The  change  of  (s)  to  a  sound 
closely  resembling  (th)  in  the  lisp  arises  merely  from  a  defective 
organism  or  an  affected  advance  of  the  tongue ;  it  is  not  dialectal. 

The  gutturals  (kh  kjh  kwh)  are  only  heard  in  Scotland,  and  the 
two  latter  are  almost  confined  to  the  southern  counties.  Their 
voice  forms  have  quite  perished  out.  In  the  north  of  England  no 
gutturals  are  now  heard,  though  they  existed  in  Dent  within  the 
memory  of  an  aged  man  of  science,  Prof.  Adam  Sedgwick,  whose 
death  we  have  had  to  deplore  since  my  quotations  from  his  book 
were  printed  (supra,  pp.  289,  n.  4;  311,  n.  1).  But  though  gone 
they  have  left  an  impression,  partly  as  (f),  partly  as  (o,  u),  and 
partly  as  (f),  even  in  the  received  dialect  (213,  a).  This  (f )  is  still 
more  developed  dialectally,  and  sometimes  interchanges  with  (th). 
The  old  interchange  with  (s)  has  not  hitherto  been  confirmed  dialect- 
ally  (464,  c}.  The  appearance  of  (dhon,  dhon)  for  yon,  ags.  geond, 
both  in  Scotch  and  Irish  English  (1242,  5'),  is  very  remarkable, 
and  ought  to  point  to  a  previous  (gh)  form,  which  properly  gener- 
ates (j)  initially,  but  it  may  be  otherwise  derived.3  A  similar 
abnormal  generation  of  (shuu,  shii)  from  ags.  heo,  through  (gheoo, 


inu?ite,  for  vice,  invite,  with  what 
sounded  to  me  (and  I  was  sitting  very 
near  to  him)  as  a  distinct  (w) ;  it  may 
have  been  prefractural  (u-) ,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  (v) ,  and  it  did  not  recall 
(bh).  He  called  the  Vedas  (ve-daz). 

1  The  air  escapes  through  a  narrow 
central  chink,  of  which  one  edge  is 
sharp.   The  resulting  sound  is  peculiar, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  "W".  H.    Stone 
(lecture  on  Auscultation,  delivered  22 
Feb.,  1874),  immediately  produces  the 
effect  called    segophony   (or    bleating 
sound)  in  the   lungs,  when  examined 
stethoscopically,  while  a  person  is  pro- 
nouncing the  letter.    These  teeth-hisses 
consequently  require  much  more  atten- 
tive analysis  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  sounds  through  a  narrow,  but  un- 
obstructed, central  aperture,  as  (ph,  s, 
sh,  kjh). 

2  Mr.  Hallam  has  also  heard  (frs'lz) 
in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  in  North 


East  Cheshire.  It  is  the  only  instance 
he  can  recollect  of  the  change  of  (th) 
into  (f)  in  the  Peak. 

3  As  z  in  Scotch  words  remains  as 
the  representative  of  j,  that  is  ags.  g, 
so  y  is  the  written  form  for  J>,  as  we 
see  by  mutilating  this  letter  to  p, 
which  in  MSS.  interchanges  with  y 
very  often.  "We  constantly  write  ye  for 
£e=the.  So  yon  in  Scotch  (and  the 
Belfast  use  is  mere  Scotch)  may  stand 
for  Jon,  and  this  for  the  accusative  case 
of  the  ags.  demonstrative  pronoun,  so 
that  yon  man  when  called  (dhon  man) 
may  be  like  them  men  used  for  those  men. 
This  is  merely  thrown  out  as  an  alter- 
native suggestion.  A  counter  misread- 
ing of  ]>  for  y  was  suggested  (639,  <#'), 
and  has  been  confirmed  by  an  actual 
inspection  of  the  MS.  by  Mr.  Murray 
in  1871.  Hence  the  use  of  dotted  y 
in  old  MSS.,  to  point  out  that  it  did 
not  mean  )?. 
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gjhoo,  gjheo,  gjhe'),  has  been  already  suggested  (489,  a.  1142,  c). 
If  this  view  be  correct,  the  Lancashire  (nhuu),  the  Leeds  (shuu)  and 
the  received  (shii)  she,  have  the  same  ags.  he6  for  their  origin. 

The  aspirate,  in  the  form  (nh),  seems  to  be  invariably  used  where 
written  in  Scotland,  and  not  to  be  introduced  where  not  written, 
except  in  the  predicative  (nhaz)  us.  But  we  have  scarcely  passed 
the  border  before  it  darts  in  and  out  like  sunlight  on  a  cloudy  day. 
Perhaps  the  intermediary  is  the  simple  jerk  (H).  But  certainly  in 
most  of  Yorkshire,  in  Shropshire,  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  Midland 
counties,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  Essex,  in  Kent,  and  in  the  South- 
western counties,  it  is  almost  extinct.  One  might  be  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  only  the  classification  of  "  dropping  aitches  "  among 
social  sins  which  keeps  the  aspirate  alive  in  the  received  dialect. 
And  even  there  (wh)  has  failed  to  make  its  mark.  Although  ac- 
knowledged and  used  among  a  large  section  of  people,  (wh)  is 
almost  solely  an  artificial  sound  in  our  language.  Curiously  enough, 
although  it  has  nearly  disappeared  where  written,  it  seems  to  re- 
appear occasionally  in  some  (u-)  fractures,  not  merely  as  a  remnant 
of  h,  as  when  ags.  ham  crops  up  as  (whoo'm)  home,  but  where  there 
is  no  original  A,  as  when  ags.  die  becomes  (whoo'ts),  oats.  This  is, 
however,  not  usual.  The  familiar  dialectal  writing  whoam,  whoats, 
of  course  proves  nothing ;  but  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson,  for  York- 
shire, I  heard  a  distinct  (wh)  in  such  words  as  he  has  so  written 
below. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  there  seems  also  to  be  in  the 
very  vulgar  form  of  Leeds  dialect  an  inserted  (H)  jerk  after  certain 
consonants,  where  (t,  d)  are  lost  in  a  permissive  (i),  see  (1261,  d'), 
and  other  curious  phenomena  occur,  which  will  be  detailed  here- 
after. This  jerk  (H)  certainly  often  occurs  after  consonants  in  Irish, 
and  requires  careful  investigation,  in  relation  to  the  Indian  post- 
aspirated  consonants  (1137,  c},  and  their  subsequent  treatment  in 
European  languages. 

Before  (u,  i),  the  consonantal  (w,  j)  are  very  apt  to  disappear, 
and  where  that  is  the  case,  it  may  be  rash  to  insist  very  strongly  on 
the  difference  between  these  consonants,  and  the  con- sonants,  or 
prefractural  (u-,  i-).  "Where  however  (wu-,  ri-)  occur,  the  conso- 
nantal change  is  effected. 

The  contributions  made  to  consonantal  philology  by  the  observa- 
tions on  dialects  are  therefore  not  either  numerous  or  novel.  They 
are  chiefly  confirmatory.  The  great  points  of  interest  are,  the  co- 
existence and  distinct  appreciation  of  (t  ,t,  d  vd)  in  the  same  or 
adjacent  dialects;  the  vowelless  syllable  (t)  in  Yorkshire,  Cumber- 
land, and  Derbyshire  ;  the  treatment  of  r ;  the  confusion  of  (w,  v) ; 
the  passage  of  the  guttural  into  (f,  th,  dh) ;  and  the  flitting  treat- 
ment of  h,  wh. 

The  real  bearing  of  these  changes  upon  general  philology  can  be 
distinctly  felt  only  when  something  like  a  general  survey  of  conso- 
nants and  their  relation  to  vowels  has  been  obtained.  Curiously 
eclectic  as  we  have  found  languages  to  be  in  the  use  of  vowels 
(1297,  a\  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  relation  to  consonants. 
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Even  the  great  relations  between  voiced  and  voiceless  consonants 
are  very  insufficiently  carried  ont  in  individual  languages,  and  much 
curious  information  would  result  from  "consonant  identifications" 
in  the  various  languages  of  the  world  similar  to  those  "  vowel  identi- 
fications" previously  furnished  (pp.  1300-7).  In  default  of  this, 
some  systematic  arrangement  must  be  attempted.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  not  yet  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  consonants 
to  each  other  and  to  vowels  to  do  this  satisfactorily.  At  any  rate, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  form  any  system  satisfactory  to  myself, 
which  should  embrace  the  extremely  complicated  phenomena  with 
which  I  have  become  practically  acquainted,  while  numerous  others, 
apparently  still  more  complicated,  remain  so  vaguely  described  or 
so  inaccessible  as  to  elude  me  altogether.  Much  is  mere  conjecture. 
I  prefer  then  not  to  present  any  systematic  arrangement  of  my  own, 
but  to  give  such  an  account  of  different  systems  formed  by  others 
as  will  assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  nature  of  the  present 
changes. 

The  distinction  between  vowels  and  consonants  is  not  in  general 
well  understood.  The  word  'consonant'  is  used  in  the  vaguest 
possible  manner,  sometimes,  as  appears  to  me,  merely  to  designate 
diphthongising  vowels  which  have  not  the  stress,  as  (i)  in  the 
fractures  (ia,  ai),  or  (',  a),  in  (tV,  la),  called  y,  r,  respectively.  The 
controversy  as  to  where  h  is  or  is  not  "  a  letter,"  a  vowel,  or  a  con- 
sonant, points  to  this.  Hence  the  importance  of  first  inquiring 
what  are  the  classes  of  sounds  which  we  have  to  consider.  I  cannot 
suppose  that  the  following  analysis  is  exhaustive ;  but  it  will  at  least 
answer  the  present  purpose  better  than  any  other  which  I  could 
cite.  For  many  details  see  pp.  1128,  sqq. 


Analysis  of 

The  sensation  of  sound  is  due,  gener- 
ally, to  an  undulatory  motion  of  the 
atmosphere  striking  the  drum- skin  of 
the  ear.  This  motion  itself  is  often 
called  sound.  The  classes  of  sounds 
here  considered  are  those  in  which  the 
undulatory  motion  is  produced  by  a 
speaker,  through  his  vocal  organs. 

1.  Air  independent    of  respiration. 
The  air  within  the  mouth,  not  drawn 
in  or  driven  out,  and  hence  at  rest  so 
far  as  respiration  is  concerned,  may  he 
set  in  motion  hy  clicks  or  smacks  (+h), 
or   cheek  puffs  ( Q ) ,  as  in  using  the 
blowpipe  [the  symbol  (  g  )  typifies,  hy  the 
upper  and  lower  lines,  the  two  cheeks 
pressing  out  a  stream  of  air,  the  central 
line,  between  them],  or  implosions  ("h), 
see  (1128,  b.  e).     All  of  these  help  to 
form  consonants.    The  clicks  and  puffs 
form  Prof.  Haldeman's  "  independent 
vowels"  (Anal.  Orth.  art.  445-8). 

2.  Air  inspired.    The  air  drawn  into 
the  mouth  may  meet  with  obstacles,  or 


Speech  Sounds. 

pass  through  channels,  creating  sound- 
waves, in  a  way  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
speech,  which  the  resonance  chambers 
of  the  mouth,  etc.,  may  sufficiently  re- 
inforce to  be  audible  (';),  as  in  chirps, 
inspired  whistles,  sobs,  gasps,  etc.,  see 
(1128,  a),  and  may  be  nasal,  as  in 
snuffling  (';<),  or  orinasal  (A)  and 
fluttering  (<j),  as  in  snores  ('JA^),  etc. 

3.  Air  expired. 

a.  Glottids  (1129,  c'),  including  the 
bellows  action  of  the  lungs,  continuous, 
varying  in  force,  jerked  (H),  etc.,  and 
the  motion  of  the  vocal  chords  towards 
each  other,  or  their  retention  in  fixed 
positions,  and  the  same  for  the  fissura 
laryngea  or  cartilaginous  glottis,  and 
all  modifications  of  expiration  which 
take  place  within  the  larynx  itself. 
These  seem  to  have  been  first  carefully 
considered  and  distinguished,  as  part  of 
an  alphabetic  system,  by  Briicke  (p.  10  of 
op.  cit.  on  p.  1287, n.  2),  and  have  already 
been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length 
(1129,  c')>  but  not  exhaustively.  Some 
85 
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of  these  (|h,  njh,  nh)  have  been  usually 
considered  as  consonants. 

b.  Undifferentiated  Glottal  sounds,  as 
flatus  ('h),  wheeze  ('A),  whisper  ("h), 
buzz  (,,h),  bleat  (8h),  voice  ('h),  nasal 
voice  ('h,),  nasal  bleat  (6h4).  Of  these 
('h,  sh),  are  usually  taken  as  consonants 

(*i  8)- 

e.  Differentiated  Glottal  sounds. 

i.).  The  differentiation  takes  place  by 
the  action  of  resonance  chambers,  as 
already  explained  (p.  1276),  on  its 
way  to  the  external  air  through  the 
open  mouth,  nose,  or  both,  and  meeting 
with  more  or  less  obstruction  on  the  way. 

When  the  resonance  chambers  are 
best  suited  to  reinforce  voice,  the  results 
are  generally  called  vowels  ;  when  best 
suited  for  audible  flatus,  the  results  are 
called  consonants.  The  vowel  and 
consonant  positions  shade  into  each 
other  insensibly,  and  any  glottal  sound 
may  be  modified  by  either  set  of  posi- 
tions. Between  perfect  vowel,  as  (a), 
and  perfect  hiss,  as  (s),  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  The  letters  (r,  1)  and  even  (z) 
occasionally  fulfil  the  linguistic  func- 
tion of  vowels.  The  contacts  between 
vowels  and  consonants  are  especially: 

voiced  (i,  j,  gjh)  and  flated  ("i,  jh, 
kirh,  kjh,  kh,  kj) ;  and  also  through 
(kjh)  to  (sh,  s),  etc. ; 

voiced  (u,  w,  v)  or  (u,  v,  gwh,  gw, 
g),  or  (AU,  bh,  b)  ;  voiceless  ("u,  wh, 
),  or  ("u,  wh,  kw>h,  kw>,  kj),  or  ("AU, 
h,  pj),   according   as   we  start  with 

.glish  (u)  having  the  back  of  the 
tongue  raised,  or  German  (AU)  with  the 
tongue  depressed;  also  voiced  (y,  wj, 
bh,  b)  and  voiceless  ("y,  wjh,  ph,  pi)  ; 

voiced  (a,  a)  lead  to  (r0,  'r,  r),  and 
thence  to  ('1, 1),  and  so  to  (d)  and  the 
coronals  and  dentals,  or  through  (a,  9, 
oe)  to  lip,  and  even  guttural  consonants, 
etc.,  and  when  voiceless  to  ('h,  n'h), 
and  thence  either  to  (kh),  etc.,  or  to 
(A,  sh),  etc. 

Note  on  Symbolisation. 

Palaeotype  is  meant  to  be  a  mere  Whether  there  appear  to  be  any  sys- 
convenient  system  of  notation  without  tematic  character  or  not  in  the  sign, 
implying  any  system.  Thus  (h)  has  my  own  wish  is  that  each  symbol  should 
been  used  as  a  mere  diacritic  without 
any  constant  meaning,  and  sometimes 
as  an  occasional  mere  supporter  of 
signs  which  would  otherwise  become 
confused,  as  ('h  'h  "h),  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  diacritics,  as  (j  w  w]}, 
have  been  used  with  tolerable  consist- 


ft 


ii.).  Glottal  sounds  differentiated  by 
passing  into  the  closed  mouth,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  continued  beyond  a  short 
time,  because  they  condense  the  air  too 
much,  and  when  forced  produce  the 
inflatm  of  (1113,  b}.  These  are  the 
sonant  consonants  (b,  d,  g),  or  ('b,  'd, 
'g) ,  as  distinguished  from  the  imploded 
("p,  "t,  "k) .  They  may  also  be  bleated, 
as  (eb,  ed,  gg). 

d.  Non-glottal  sounds  differentiated 
by  resonance  chambers,  as  in  expired 
whistles,  see    also   (2).      When  they 
reach  the  state   of   musical  whistles, 
they  cease  to  be  real  speech  sounds. 

e.  All  the  above  are  distinguished  by 
pitch,  force,  and  length,  and  by  con- 
tinuous or  discontinuous  changes.    The 
continued  sounds,  due  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  same  resonance  chamber 
independently  of  pitch  or  force,  and 
changing  discontinuously,  so  far  as  the 
resonance  is  concerned,  are  the  theorist's 
vowels  and  consonants,  in  this  class ; 
but  even  in   these,   pitch    and  force 
generally    alter    continuously.      The 
changing   or    gliding  sounds   due    to 
continuous  change  of  form  of  resonance 
chamber    are    the    most  common    in 
actual  speech. 

4.  Air  checked.  The  air  passing 
through  an  opening  is  gradually  totally 
shut  off  or  obstructed,  or  a  total  ob- 
struction is  gradually  removed.  This 
may  take  place  in  the  glottis  £;),  by 
closing  the  vocal  chords  or  bringing 
down  the  epiglottis,  or  both,  and  in 
various  ways  in  the  mouth,  producing 
the  mute  consonants  (p,  t,  k),  etc. 
These  mutes  make  themselves  felt 
solely  by  gliding  differentiations  of 
glottal  sounds,  due  to  continuous 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  resonance 
chamber  passing  from  perfect  silence 
for  the  mute,  to  perfect  resonance  for 
the  vowel,  and  vice  versa  (1111,  c'). 


ency.  Italics  and  small  capital  letters 
are  used  as  convenience  dictated  and 
with  no  systematic  feeling  or  intention. 


be  regarded  as  one  of  Linnaeus's  '  trivial 
names,'  merely  denotative,  not  conno- 
tative ;  shewing  a  fact,  not  suggesting 
a  theory.  My  letter  denotes  a  certain 
sound,  or  mode  of  utterance.  How 
that  sound  or  mode  of  utterance  is  to 
be  systematically  placed  is  a  totally 
different  question.  My  symbols  lend 
themselves  to  any  system,  because  they 
do  not  pretend  to  belong  to  a  peculiar 
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S stem  of  their  own.     In  this  respect  man.  Palaeotype  letters  are  then  merely 

ey  differ  essentially  from   Briicke's  tools  by  which  we  may  handle  sounds 

and  Bell's,  and  even   from  Lepsius's  on  paper,  pending  our   acquisition  of 

and  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte's  or  the  sufficient    knowledge    to    understand 

historical  suggestions  of  Prof.  Halde-  their  systematic  relations. 

The  classification  of  consonants  generally  relates  to  those  in  3 
and  4,  and  refers  to  the  positions  of  the  obstructive  organs,  and  the 
accompanying  flatus  or  voice,  or  absence  of  both.  It  is  fortunately 
very  easy  to  make  a  simple  arrangement  of  this  kind,  which  is 
essential  as  an  elementary  guide,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  fit  into  one 
scheme  the  immense  variety  of  forms  found  in  actual  use,  of  which 
comparatively  few  are  familiar  to  any  one  systematiser.  In  no 
language  perhaps  occur  sufficient  consonants  to  construct  a  perfect 
scheme.  But  in  the  old  Sanscrit  tongue,  as  reduced  to  the  Devana- 
gari  character,  there  was  a  grand  development  of  the  surd  (voice- 
less) and  sonant  (voiced)  series  of  the  classes  in  4,  and  3,  c,  ii. 
above,  and  a  full  conception  of  the  differences  of  flatus,  voice,  and, 
as  I  think,  bleat,  as  well  as  nasality.  The  Indian  put  the  earlier 
European  phonologists  to  shame  in  this  respect.  They  were  very 
acute,  not  merely  in  the  analysis,  but  in  the  synthesis  of  sounds,  and, 
as  far  as  their  means  extended,  did  not  hesitate  to  indicate  every 
change,  and  even  pointed  out  in  their  commentaries  under  what 
circumstances  sounds  were  generated  synthetically  which  had  no 
alphabetic  character.  That  this  generative  action  is  in  full  force  in 
India  at  the  present  day  we  have  already  seen  in  remarkable 
instances  (1138,  V  to  1139,  £').  But  the  language  was  extremely 
deficient  in  vowels,  in  diphthongs,  in  buzzes,  and  in  glottids,  and 
hence  was  not  suited  as  the  basis  of  a  classification  which  should 
include  even  Semitic  sounds.  Still,  as  one  of  the  earliest,  and  down 
to  the  present  day  one  of  the  acutest,  and  as  embracing  the  earliest 
forms  of  speech  to  which  our  own  language  belonged,  it  should  be 
first  considered.  If  the  old  commentators  had  paid  equal  attention 
to  the  Indian  dialects,  little  would  have  remained  to  be  done  now. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  old 
Indian  classification,  giving  it  first  in  the  transcription  of  Sanscrit 
used  by  Prof.  Whitney,  and  secondly  in  the  palaeotypic  equivalents 
which  result  from  my  own  investigations  (pp.  1136-1140,  and 
places  there  cited).  And  as  the  old  phonological  treatises  are  not 
remarkably  accessible,  I  give  the  text  and  translation  of  the  rules 
bearing  on  this  classification  in  Prof.  Whitney's  Atharva-Veda 
Prdtiydlhya,  with  additions  from  his  notes.  The  general  reader 
will  thus,  for  the  first  time,  be  put  into  a  position  to  understand 
an  early  native  classification  of  an  alphabetic  system  which  is  the 
foundation  of  his  own. 

In  this  classification  the  repetition  of  some  letters  in  different 
classes  is  due  to  difference  of  opinion  in  native  commentators.  In 
the  palaeotypic  interpretation  the  cerebrals  are  still  distinguished  as 
(T  D  N  E),  as  proposed  on  (1096,  c').  The  y  v  are  marked  as  (j  v), 
but  I  believe  them  to  have  been  originally  diphthongising  vowels, 
as  (ia  ai,  ua  au),  and  to  have  been  only  recently  squeezed  into  (j  v), 
compare  (1103,  d).  Also  the  (ee  oo)  are  retained,  because  it  is  clear 
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that  these  junctures  of  (ai  au)  were  established  at  the  time  of  the  old 
rules  cited,  though  the  original  diphthongal  form  admits  of  no  doubt. 
When  (j  i  ii  ee  aai)  come  together,  therefore,  in  this  table,  they 
properly  illustrate  the  vowel  (i)  only,  of  which  (ii)  is  the  mere  pro- 
longation ;  (j)  and  (aai)  shew  the  initial  and  final  diphthongising 
forms,  and  (ee)  the  juncture  from  (ai).  Similarly  for  (v  u  uu  oo  aau). 

Sanscrit  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Alphabet,  as  deduced  from  the 
Rules  of  the  Indian  Phonologists. 

(1.)     Prof.  Whitney's  Symbols. 


Guttural. 

Palatal. 

Lingual. 

Dental. 

Labial. 

surd 

k 

c 

t. 

t 

P 

surd-aspirate   and) 
surd-spirant       / 

kh  hk 

ch  f 

thsh 

th  s 

ph  hp 

h 

sonant 

ff  a  d  r  I 

j  y  i  i  e  ai 

d  r  r 

drrll 

b  v  u  u  o  du 

sonant  -  aspirate,  ) 

and 

gh 

jh 

dh 

dh 

bh 

h 

sonant-spirant      ) 

nasal 

ti 

n 

n 

n 

m 

m 

(2.)     Presumed  Palaeotypic  Equivalents. 


Mute 

Guttural. 
k 

Palatal. 
kj 

Coronal. 

T 

Dental. 
*t 

Labial. 
P 

Undi/e- 
rentiated. 

Flated 

kth  kh 

kih  jh 

Tjh  sh 

fib  xs 

Plh  Ph 

I* 

Voiced 

g  a  aa  'r  '1 

gj  i  i  ii  ee  aai 

D  K  'B 

(V-jfl 

|b  v  u  uu  } 
\  oo  aau    ) 

PW 

Bleated 

ge 

gje 

i>8 

,dg 

bg 

8 

Nosed 

q 

nj 

N 

xn 

m 

0 

Rules  of  the  Indian  Phonologists, 


Taken,  Sanscrit  and  English,  from 
Prof.  Whitney,  op.  cit.  (1131,  c'),  the 
parts  between  inverted  commas  being 
the  Sanscrit  text  transliterated  as  above 
and  Prof.  Whitney's  translation,  the 
rest  (except  references  to  this  work, 
palaeotype,  and  parts  included  in  [],) 
being  an  abridgment  of  some  of  the 
information  in  Prof.  Whitney's  notes  on 
the  rules.  Only  such  rules  are  given 
as  bear  upon  the  classification,  and 
they  are  referred  to  as  i.  3,  book  the 
first,  rule  the  third,  etc. 

i.  3.  "paddntyah  padyah.  A  letter 
capable  of  occurring  at  the  end  of  a 
word  is  called  a  final  (padya)." 

i.  4.  ii  anlkarah  svarah  padyah.  Any 
vowel,  excepting  I,  may  occur  as  final." 
The  Eik  Pr.  also  excepts  r  long. 

i.  5.  "  lakuravisarjaniyau  ka.  Also 
I  and  visarjaniya." 


i.  6.  "  spar$dh  prathamottamah.  Of 
the  mutes,  the  first  and  last  of  each 
series,"  that  is,  k  1 1  p,  n  n  n  m;  cand 
n  being  excepted  by  the  following  rule. 

i.  7.  "  na  cavargah.  Excepting  the 
palatal  series,"  that  is,  c  and  n,  the  ch, 
jh,  being  excluded  by  previous  rule. 

i.  10.  "  dvitiyacaturlhah  soshmdnah. 
The  second  and  fourth  of  each  series 
are  aspirates"  [see  (1131,  c'}  for  com- 


i.  11.  "uttama  anundsikdh.  The 
last  in  each  series  is  nasal."  The  Eik 
and  Vaj.  Pr.  describe  the  nasal  mutes 
as  anundsika,  as  does  the  Taitt.  Pr., 
including  with  them  anusv&ra. 

i.  12.  13.  "  $vdso-ghoshebvanupradd- 
nah;  nddo  ghoshavatsvareshu.  In  the 
surd  consonants  the  emission  is  breath ; 
in  the  sonant  consonants  and  vowels  it 
is  sound."  [The  literal  rendering  of 
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'  surd,'  root  f  vas,  is  '  breathed,'  that  is, 
'  flated ; '  of  '  sonant,'  root  nad,  is 
'  spoken,'  that  is,  '  voiced ; '  of  '  emis- 
sion,' anuprddana,  is '  emitted  material;' 
of  aghosha,  is  '  without  sound,'  that  is, 
mute ;  and  of  ghoshavant,  is  '  sound- 
ing.' It  is  evident  that  where  no  voice 
was  used,  the  result  was  not  considered 
sound  proper.]  The  commentator 
enumerates  the  sonants  as  vowels, 
sonant  mutes,  semivowels,  h,  and  the 
yamas  of  g  and  gh.  The  yamas,  or 
'  twins,'  are  thus  denned  in  Taitt.  Pr. : 
"  after  a  mute  not  nasal  y  when  followed 
by  a  nasal,  are  inserted  in  each  case 
nose  sounds  (nasikya) ;  these  some  call 
yamas,"  [that  isr  nasalised  voice  differ- 
entiated according  to  the  preceding 
mute,  before  being  differentiated  ac- 
cording to  the  following,  so  that  atma 
requires  a  generated  n  to  be  inserted 
between  t  and  m,  thus  (atnma),] 

i.  18,  "mukhevi$eshdhkaranasya.  In 
the  mouth  there  are  differences  of  pr odue* 
ing  organ.' '  '  That  is  position  (sthdna)  to 
which  approach  is  made  ;  that  is  organ 
(karana)  by  which  approach  is  made,' 
according  to  the  commentator. 

i.  19.  "  kanthydnamadharakanthah. 
Of  the  throat-sounds,  the  lower  part  of 
the  throat  is  the  producing  organ." 
[See  discussion  (1134,  £-1135,  £).] 

i.  20.  "jihvdmulfi/dndm  hanumulam, 
Of  the  gutturals,  the  base  of  the  jaw  is 
the  producing  organ."  The  word 
translated  gutturals  means  '  formed  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue.'  The  com- 
mentator assigns  as  gutturals  the  r 
vowels,  see  (1146,  c'),  the  guttural 
mutes,  k  kh  g  gh  «,  the  jihvdmuliya 
'spirant,'  or  (kh)r  see  (1134,  o),  and 
the  vowel  /.  By  hanumula,  '  root  or 
base  of  the  jaw,'  must  be  here  under- 
stood, it  should  seem,  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  hard  palate. 

i.  21.  "  tdlavydnam  tnadhyajihvatn. 
Of  the  palatals,  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  is  the  producing  organ."  The 
commentator  enumerates  e  ai  y,  $  c  chj 
jh  n  and  the  vowel  i.  [The  expression 
'  middle  of  the  tongue '  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  modern  sound  described 
(1120,  c);  tulu  is  <  palate.'] 

i.  22.  "  murdhanydndm  jihvugram 
prativeshtitam.  Of  the  linguals,  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  rolled  back,  is  the  produc- 
ing organ."  [Seethediscussion(1094,a- 
1096,  c}.~]  The  word  murdhan  means 
'  head,'  hence  an  exact  translation  of 
murdhanya  would  be  '  capital.'  Miiller 
holds  murdhan  to  be  used  directly  for 


'  dome  of  the  palate,'  but  it  must  be  so 
taken,  if  at  all,  indirectly,  as  the 
highest  point  of  the  head  which  the 
tongue  is  capable  of  reaching.  [Hence 
my  term  'coronal'  (1096,  0).]  The 
commentator  gives  as  this  series  sh,  t 
th  d  dh  n,  and  fortifies  his  assertion  by 
adding  the  half  verse  murdhasthanam 
shakdrasya  tavargasya  tat  ha  mat  am. 
They  are  known  in  all  the  Pr.  by  the 
same  name,  and  the  Vaj.  Pr.  and 
Taitt.  Pr.  describe  them  in  the  same 
manner.  [The  question  of  inversion 
or  simple  retraction  of  tongue — Prof. 
"Whitney  uses  the  ambiguous  term 
*•  reversion ' — depends  on  the  meaning 
of  prativeshtitam  =  back-rolled.  The 
term  is  too  vague,  and  may  mean  a 
further  retraction  than  in  the  English 
(t).]  The  semivowel  r  and  vowel  r  are 
in  the  Paninean  scheme. 

i.  23.  "shakdrasya  dronikd.  Of  sh, 
the  trough-shaped  tongue  is  the  pro- 
ducing organ,"  from  drona,  a  '  wooden 
tub  or  trough.' 

i.  24.  "  dantydndm  jihvdgnam  pras- 
tirnam.  Of  the  dentals,  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  thrust  forward  is  the  producing 
organ."  The  commentator  gives  the 
series  I  s,  t  th  d  dh  n,  and  the  Vaj.  Pr. 
adds  /.  The  Rik  Pr.  makes  the  class 
consist  of  I  s  r,  t  th  d  dh  n.  The 
Taitt.  Pr.  defines  the  same  letters,  ex- 
cept r,  as  formed,  dantamuleshu,  '  at  the 
roots  of  the  teeth '  [that  is,  *  alveolar,' 
rather  than  *  dental'],  the  ^-series,  and 
s  as  produced  by  the  tip,  and  the 
I  as  produced  with  the  middle  of  the 
tongue.  [This  ought  to  make  it  palatal 

=  (lj)-l 

i.  25.  "  oshthyanamdharaushtham 
(or  -oshthyam}.'  Of  the  labials j  the 
lower  lip-  is  the  producing  organ." 
The  labials  are  o  an,  p  ph  b  bh  my  the 
upadhmaniya  spirant  [(ph),  see  (1132, 
£)],  and  the  vowel  u  u.  Here  v  is 
omitted,  doubtless  by  fault  of  copyist, 
as  it  is  not  otherwise  placed.  The 
VEIJ.  Pr.  adds  further,  that  in  the 
utterance  of  v  the  tips  of  the  teeth  are 
employed,  and  so  in  T&itt.  Pr.,  its  com- 
mentator explaining  that  in  the  utter- 
ance of  the  letter  the  points  of  the 
upper  teeth  are  placed  on  the  edge  of 
the  lower  lip.  [See  discussion  (1103,  c).] 

i.  26.  "  nusikyanam  nasikd.  Of  the 
nose-sounds,  the  nose  is  the  producing 
organ."  The  commentator  cites  n  n  n 
n  m,  anusvdra,  and  the  generated 
nasals,  that  is,  ndsikya  after  h  i.  100, 
and  yamas  after  mutes  i.  99. 
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i.  27.  "anundsikdndmmukhandsikam. 
Of  the  nasalised  sounds,  the  mouth  and 
nose  together  are  the  producing  organs." 
The  Taitt.  Pr.  says,  "  nasal  quality  is 
communicated  by  the  unclosing  of  the 
nose." 

i.  28.  "  rephasya  dantamuldni.  Of 
r,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  the  pro- 
ducing organs."  There  is  a  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  respecting  r 
among  Indian  phonologists.  Eik  Pr. 
includes  it  among  dentals  as  dantamu- 
liya  (see  i.  24  above),  but  adds  that 
others  regard  it  as  gingival.  Vaj.  Pr. 
makes  it  to  be  produced  at  roots  of 
teeth  by  tip  of  tongue.  Taitt.  Pr.  by 
the  tip  and  middle  of  tongue,  close 
behind  roots  of  teeth.  The  Paninean 
scheme  makes',  it  murdhanya.  [See 
(1138,  a).  Probably  several  modes  of 
forming  r,  dependent  on  the  adjacent 
consonants,  are  confused  under  one 
symbol.] 

i.  29.  "sprshtamsparcdndm&aranatn. 
In  the  case  of  mutes  the  organ  forms  a 
contact."  From  this  contact  spar  fa 
the  mutes  derive  their  name  [literally, 
'contact  letters']. 

i.  30.  "  ishatsprshtamantahsthanam. 
In  the  case  of  the  semivowels,  it  is 
partially  in  contact."  The  Eik  Pr. 
calls  it  duhsprshtam,  'imperfectly  or 
hardly  in  contact.'  The  word  antahsthd , 
1  intermediate,  standing  between,'  as 
applied  to  the  semivowels  y  r  I  v,  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  their  alphabetic 
arrangement,  between  the  mutes  and 
spirants,  but  more  probably  refers  to 
their  neither  forming  a  complete  contact 
like  the  mutes,  nor  an  open  position 
like  the  vowels. 

i.  31.  ushmandh  vivrtam  ka.  In  the 
case  of  spirants  it  is  also  open."  The 
ka  should  make  these  hhatsprshtam,  or 
partially  open.  The  Taitt.  Pr.  says 
the  spirants,  in  their  order,  are  uttered 
in  the  positions  of  the  mutes,  but  with 
the  middle  part  of  the  producing  organ 
opened.  The  Eik  Pr.  includes  the 
vowels  anusv dra  and  spirants  together, 
as  produced  without  contact.  The 
Eik  Pr.  makes  the  spirants  to  be  h 
(visarjaniya),  h  hk  (jihvumuliya),  f,  sht 


s,  and  Jip  (upadhmaniya] ,  and  anus- 
vdra;  the  Vaj.  Pr.  only  g  sh  s  h ;  the 
Taitt.  Pr.  omits  the  visarjaniya  and 
anusvara. 

i.  32.  "  svardndm  ka.  In  the  case 
of  the  vowels  also  it  is  open." 

i.  33.  "  eke  sprshtam.  Some  con- 
eider  it  as  forming  a  contact."  No 
one  of  the  other  treatises  favours  this 
obviously  and  grossly  incorrect  opinion. 

i.  34.  "  ekamukarayorvwrtatamam. 
In  the  case  of  e  and  o  it  is  very  widely 
open."  [That  is,  these  were  even  at 
that  time  very  open  vowels,  compare 
(1137,  a).] 

i.  35.  "  tato  -pyukdrasya.  And  even 
more  so,  in  the  case  of  d." 

i.  36.  "  samvrto  -kdrah.  The  a  is 
obscured."  In  Vaj.  Pr.  and  Panini,  « 
is  ordered  to  be  treated  as  qualitatively 
the  same  as  a,  implying  that  it  was  not 
so  in  practice.  The  Taitt.  and  Eik  Pr. 
do  not  notice  any  difference  in  the  quality 
of  a,  a. 

i.  37.  "  samsprshtarephmrvarnam. 
The  r- vowels  are  combined  with  an  r" 
,[This  seems  to  give  ('r)  or  (\r).] 

i.  39.  "  salakaramlvarnam.  The  I- 
vowels  are  combined  with  an  /."  [This 
gives  (\1).] 

i.  40.  "  samdhyakshardni  samsprsh- 
tavarnunyekavarnavadvrttih.  The  diph- 
thongs are  composed  of  combined 
vowels ;  their  treatment  is  that  of  a 
simple  vowel."  Here  samdhyakshara 
is  literally  <  syllable  of  combination,' 
and  is  the  usual  name  for  a  diphthong, 
and  samdndkshara,  '  homogeneous  syl- 
lable,' is  sometimes  used  for  the  simple 
vowel  as  opposed  to  the  diphthong. 
The  diphthongs  are  e  o  di  &u.  [Of 
course  originally  (ai,  au,  aai,  aau).J 

i.  41.  "  naikaraukarayoh  sthdnavi- 
dhdu.  Not  so,  however,  with  ai  and 
du,  in  a  rule  of  position."  The  com- 
mentator's paraphrase  is  diMrdukd- 
rayoh  sthdnavidhdne  ekavarnavad  vrttir 
na  bhavati.  What  the  meaning  and 
value  of  the  rule  is,  is  not  altogether 
clear;  it  may  forbid  the  inclusion  of 
di  among  palatals  only,  and  du  among 
labials  only,  since  they  are  also  both 
throat-sounds. 


Prof.  Whitney,  moved  probably  by  his  study  of  this  classification, 
seems  to  have  developed  from  it  his  'unitary'  arrangement  (1289,  d), 
which  is  here  given  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
vol.  8,  p.  372,  first  in  his  own  letters,  and  then  in  their  palaeotypic 
equivalents.  His  position  of  h  depends  upon  his  theory  that  it  is 
"  the  common  surd  of  all  those  sonant  letters  which  are  too  open 
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to  have  each  its  own  individual  surd,"  see  the  discussion,  beginning 
(1141,  d'). 

This  scheme  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  mere  skeleton,  and 
consequently  evades  most  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  when 
we  attempt  to  clothe  it  in  full.  But  as  a  skeleton,  it  will  be  found 
very  useful  and  suggestive. 

Prof.  Whitney's  Unitary  Alphabet. 


Sonant  -| 


y 

I* 

r,l 

n 

Surd    h 
Sonant     y 
Surd        x 

z 
s 

Sonant    g 
Surd        k 
Palatal 

series 

d 
t 
Lingual 
series 

^Vowels. 

''        j 

w         Semivowels 
m     Nasals 

Aspir'ation 
Fricatives 


Mutes 
ial 


e  o 

i  u 

j  r,  1  w 

q  n  m 


No  systematic  arrangement  can  be  complete  which  disregards  the 
Semitic  series  of  sounds ;  but  at  present  there  is  so  much  division  of 
opinion  among  phonologists  respecting  them,  and  they  differ  so 
widely  from  European  usages,  that  it  seems  best  to  pass  them  over, 
especially  as  my  own  knowledge  of  them  as  heard  from  natives, 
is  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and  was  obtained  at  a  time  when 
my  phonologic  ideas  were  very  crude.  Lepsius,  however,  includes 
them  in  his  general  alphabet  (Standard  Alphabet,  p.  76),  which 
here  follows  in  palaeotype,  the  Arabic  sounds  being  given  accord- 
ing to  his  (much  disputed)  theories.  Lepsius' s  interest  was  chiefly 
transcriptive,  and  is  only  partly  or  incidentally  physiological.  He 
uses  chiefly  Roman,  but  some  Greek  and  a  few  new  characters,  with 
diacritical  dots,  hooks,  accents,  marks,  etc. 

Consonants  of  Lepsius' s  General  Alphabet. 


explosivae  v. 

dividuae 

fricativai 

?  v.  continuae 

ancipites. 

I.  FAUCALES 

fortes,    lenes. 

8        ; 

nasales. 

fortes. 
h     nh 

lenes.            semi 
vocales. 

K 

II.  GUTTURALES 

k         g 

q 

kh 

gh 

r 

III.  PALATALES 

kj        gj 

qj 

kjh  sh  shj 

gjh  zh  zhj      j 

lj 

IV.  CEREBRALES 
(Indicae) 
V.  LINGUALES 
(Arabicae) 
VI.  DENTALES 

T              D 

d(t] 

,*      A 

N 

>n 

th 

s 
4s,  th 

zh 
z,  rfh 

MU 

R        L 

t       J 

VII,  LABIATES 

P       * 

m 

f 

V                          W 
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Briicke  (1287,  d')  has  not  given  a  tabular  scheme,  although  he 
has  developed  a  system,  of  writing.  His  classification  of  consonants, 
in  reference  to  his  alphabetical  signs,  is  here  reproduced  in  brief, 
because  it  is  strictly  physiological,  and  because  the  state  of  the 
glottis  is  throughout  carefully  indicated. 


1.  Voiced  consonants  may  be  shut 
(verschusslaut],  continuant  or  fricative 
(reibungsgerauscti),  an  L-sound,  trilled 
(zitterlaut) ,  or  resonant  in  the  nose 
(resonant},  and  may  be  articulated  in 
three  principal  places : 

a.  With  the  lips,  solely,  or  with  lips 
and  teeth. 

b.  With  tip  of  tongue  and  palate,  1 
alveolar,    2)    cerebral,    3)    dorsal,    4 
dental. 

c.  With  back  of  tongue  and  palate, 
1)  middle  of  hard  palate,  2)  back  part 
of  hard  palate,  3)  soft  palate. 

These  are  illustrated  by  signs,  to  be 
thus  translated : 
(b),    lips  shut, 
(v),    lips  and  teeth,  fricative, 
(m),  lips,  nasal, 
(z),    alveolar,  fricative, 
(dh),  dental,  fricative. 
(tl)     dental,  L-sound. 
(>r)    dental,  trill, 
(j)     back  of  tongue  and  middle  of 

hard  palate,  fricative. 
(r)     back  of  tongue  and  soft  palate, 

trill. 
2  State  of  the  larynx : 

a.  Closed  glottis.    Vocal  chords  in 
position  for  voice  ('h) ;  no  sign. 

b.  Open  glottis.    Vocal  chords  apart 
as  for  breathing  ;  its  sign  united  with 
sign  for  (9)  gives  German  h  ('h) ;  with 
sign  for  (b)  gives  sign  for  p,  which  is 
therefore  (pjh) ;  with  sign  for  (dh)  gives 
sign  for  (th). 

c.  Position  for  the  wheezing  breath 
(<A),  which  is  taken  to  have  the  chords 
'  nicked  in'  by  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
and  hence  to  be  different  from  that 
described  by  Czermak  (1130,  b}. 

d.  Position    for   whisper   ("h),   see 
(1128,  c'),  which  Brttcke  attributes  to 
the  Saxon  letters  regarded  by  Merkel 
as  imploded  (1097,  c'). 

e.  Larynx  closed  by  epiglottis  and 


arytenoid  cartilages  (;),  united  with 
those  shut  consonants  which  do  not 
come  under  (£).  The  check  (;)  and 
clear  glottid  (,)  are  not  distinguished 
(1129,  d'.  1130,  a). 

f.  Trill  of  glottis  (i). 

g.  The  #m-action  of    glottis   con- 
tinued   through    the    vowel   (£),    see 
(1134,  d'},  always  united  with  a  vowel. 

h.  Direction  to  put  more  metallic 
quality  into  the  voice ;  [this  affects  the 
following  vowel,  and  must  be  mainly 
contrived  in  the  resonant  chambers]. 

t.  Direction  to  deepen,  or  put  more 
roundness  into  the  voice ;  [this  is  also 
mainly  a  question  of  the  resonance 
chamber ;  these  two  last  are  for  the 
effect  of  Arabic  letters  on  the  following 
vowel ;  the  effect  here  intended  seems 
to  be  the  (2)  of  (1107,  c},  and  is  recog- 
nised as  present  in  the  Russian  (Y2)]. 

3.  Consonants  with  two  places  of 
articulation.  "  When  a  consonant  has 
to  be  noted,  for  which  there  are  two 
straits,  one  behind  the  other,  either  of 
which  separately  would  give  its  own 
fricative,  the  signs  for  each  are  written 
in  succession."  Thus  (zh)  is  written  as 
alveolar,  between  back  of  tongue  and 
back  of  hard  palate,  fricative  ;  to  which 
for  (sh)  is  added :  open  glottis. 

4  Consonants  with  double  sound. 
As  (grh),  written:  between  back  of 
tongue  and  back  of  hard  palate,  frica- 
tive, trill;  to  which  in  the  case  of 
(krh)  is  added :  open  larynx. 

Compound  sounds  are  expressed  by 
groups  of  symbols;  thus  German  z, 
taken  as  (ttvs),  is  :  alveolar,  shut,  open 
glottis-f  alveolar,  fricative,  open  glottis ; 
ancient  Greek  £,  taken  as  (ldlz),is :  alve- 
olar, shut,  -f  alveolar,  fricative.  Italian 
c  before  e,  taken  as  (vtsh),  is  :  alveolar, 
shut,  open  glottis,  +  alveolar,  between 
back  of  tongue  and  back  of  hard 
palate,  fricative,  open  glottis,  etc. 


This  extremely  ingenious  and  philosophical  method  of  writing,  of 
which  various  specimens  are  given  in  numerous  languages,  printed 
in  movable  types,  becomes,  in  Dr.  Briicke' s  words,  at  least  for  his 
consonants,  erne  beredte  Zeichensprache,  literally,  "a  speech-endowed 
sign-language  " — a  term  closely  approaching  to  that  chosen  by  Mr. 
Melville  Bell,  whose  "  Visible  Speech"  has  been  so  much  used. 


§  2.  No.  7.  MELVILLE    BELL  S 
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On  (1121,  c]  I  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  newpalaeotypic  symbol- 
isation  of  Mr.  Bell's  columns  2  and  3,  p.  15,  and  on  pp.  1 125-6  I  had 
to  reconsider  some  parts  of  cols.  5  and  9,  which  I  have  now  still 
further  studied.  It  will  therefore  be  best  to  reproduce  the  palaeo- 
typic  equivalents  of  all  his  table  on  p.  15,  except  the  vowels.  In 
the  following  table  I  annex  Mr.  Bell's  own  nomenclature,  which 
may  be  compared  with  Briicke's.  The  columns  and  lines  refer  to 
Mr.  Bell's  symbols  (15,  a). 

Mr.  Melville  Bell's  Consonants. 


Voiceless. 

Voiced. 

1 

I 

°o 

Ai 

|J| 

-*3 

14 

pj 

A 

£ 

p^ 

5 

«  ® 

P=H    ^ 

^  ° 

3  £ 

- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

primary      a 

kh 

Jh 

r0h 

ph 

gh 

j 

r0 

bh 

g 

mixed         I 

ktvh 

s 

sh 

wh 

g^h 

z 

zh 

w 

h 

divided        c 

Zh 

Ijh 

Ih 

f 

J 

1; 

1 

V 

i 

mixed       |  , 
divided  ) 

Iwh 

th 

^h 

fh 

ftp 

dh 

fh 

vh 

k 

shut             e 

k 

kJ 

t 

P 

g 

g? 

d 

b 

I 

nasal           / 

qh 

qjh 

nh 

mh 

9 

qj 

n 

m 

m 

Mr.  Melville  Sell's  Aspirate,  Glides,  Modifiers. 


5 

9 

10 

5 

9 

10 

"h 

3, 

. 

nw 

^ 

'hi 

9 

voice  glide 

aspirate 

accent 

round  voice 

trilled 

emission  stopped 

glide 

I 

>o 

X1 

[doubled  letter] 

'r0w      % 

'xl 

•f- 

-i- 

h 

back  glide 

throat 

length 

round  back  glide 

throat  voice 

suction  stopped 

c 

'j 

> 

; 

'wj 

\ 

-1- 

i 

front  glide 

throat  shut 

hiatus 

round  front 

outer 

inverted  [back] 

glide 

d 

'**o 

< 

•> 

'TOW 

t 

k 

point  glide 

nasal 

abrupt 

round  point 

inner 

protruded  [lip] 

glide 

e 

'bh 

A 

l 

xw 

l 

§          S 

I 

lip  glide 

nasal  mixed 

stopped 

round  lip  glide 

close 

divided, 
and  unilateral 

f 

"h 

IMP 

i 

"zl 

l 

* 

m 

breath  glide. 

whistle 

suction 

throat  voice 

open 

link 

glide 

Mr.  Melville  Bell's  consonant  arrange- 
ment, as  thus  shewn,  is  based  on  the 
following  distinctions.  In  the  original 
symbols  the  open  glottis  is  not  considered 
in  relation  to  the  consonants,  but  voice- 
less and  voiced  forms  alone  are  symbol- 
ised. He  lias  subsequently  added  a 
mark  for  whispered  as  distinguished 


from  voiced  forms,  but  he  has  not  yet 
found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
open  glottis,  except  by  adding  his  9a  = 
0*0  or  5/=("h)  to  the  (1127,  rf)  shut 
consonant.  Only  four  places  of  articu- 
lation are  distinguished,  col.  1  back  of 
tongue  and  palate,  col.  2  front,  that  is, 
middle  of  tongue  and  palate,  col.  3 
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point,  that  is,  tip  of  tongue  and  palate, 
and  col.  4  lips.  But  by  signs  for 
outer  or  advanced  Q  =  9z,  and  inner  or 
retracted  Q  =9&,  and  for  open  (x)  =  9w, 
or  close  (1)=9/,  these  are  practically 
extended  to  20.  Confining  attention 
to  the  consonants : 

The  lines  a,  gr,  are  continuants  with 
"  the  organic  aperture  contracted  to  a 
central  chink,"  a  voiceless,  g  voiced. 

Lines  c  and  i  are  continuants  with 
the  "  organic  aperture  divided  by  a 
central  check."  In  the  case  of  (1)  this 
is  very  intelligible,  but  for  (f )  and  (v) , 
although  there  is  the  '  central  check ' 
in  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  this  only  acts 
as  a  sharp  wind  squeezer,  and  makes 
the  hiss  or  buzz  more  decided.  See 
Dr.  Stone's  observations  (1331,  d}. 
The  union  of  (1)  and  (v)  in  one  class 
is  liable  to  considerable  reclamation. 
Line  c  is  voiceless,  and  line  i  voiced. 

Lines  by  d,  voiceless,  and  h,  Jc, 
voiced,  give  peculiar  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  simultaneous  action  of  two  of 
the  former  positions,  of  which  the  first 
mentioned  in  each  case  is  the  most  pro- 
minent. These  signs  might  be  entirely 
dispensed  with,  and  thus  answer  really 
to  Briicke's  third  series  (1340,  c).  Thus 
for  line  b,  (ktph)  is  taken  to  be  (kh-f  ph), 
but  (wh)  to  be  (ph+kh),  and  again  (s) 
=  (jh+r0h),  but  (sh)=(r0h-fjh).  As 
respects  these  last,  Mr.  Graham  Bell  at 
least  has  just  reversed  the  combination 
of  the  symbols  (1121,  c).  Again,  for 
line  d,  we  must  suppose  (Iwh]  =(^h+f), 
but  (fh)  =  (f+fli),  and  (th)  =  (ljh+lh), 
but  (*h)  =  (Ih+ljh).  The  two  last  will 
probably  be  disputed.  With  regard  to 
(th)  Mr.  Bell  says  (V.  S.  p.  58):  "the 
'  front-mixed-dirided '  consonant  (th) 
has  its  centre  check  at  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  its  apertures  between  the 
edges  of  the  flattened  point  and  the 
teeth  or  the  upper  gum : — the  front  of  the 
tongue  having  considerable  convexity 
within  the  arch  of  the  palate."  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  form  of  the 
symbol  and  its  relation  to  (jh)  or  (lh) 
shews  this,  unless  (lh)  is  taken  as  very 
dental  (ulh).  Although  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  raised  for  (th)  almost  as  much 
as  for  (jh),  yet  the  action  between  the 
tongue  and  teeth  is  most  marked,  and 
the  stream  of  air  is  only  squeezed,  not 
divided,  by  the  teeth. 

Lines  e  voiceless  and  I  voiced  are 
merely  the  ordinary  shut  positions,  and 
lines  /  voiceless  and  m  voiced  the 
corresponding  nasal  positions. 


For  the  aspirate,  glides  and  modifiers, 
after  again  considering  the  discussion 
on  pp.  1125-8,  respecting  5  «,  /,  9  <r, 
b,  c,  h,  I,  m,  and  10  c,  e,f,  I  believe  that 
the  marks  placed  in  the  present  table 
are  the  best  palaeotypic  equivalents  of 
Mr.  Bell's  symbols,  according  to  the 
principles  developed  in  this  chapter. 
Observe  that  the  glides  have  all  (') 
before  them,  which  mark  would  be 
placed  against  or  over  the  preceding  or 
following  vowel  (1099,  d}.  To  agree 
with  Mr.  Bell's  system  of  notation, 
voiced-consonant  forms  are  given  to  all 
the  glides,  except  5^/,/,  g,  w  =  ("h,  ''h, 
"w,  "s:1),  the  last  of  which  I  was 
never  able  properly  to  separate  from 
5  a  ("h),  even  when  I  heard  Mr.  Bell 
pronounce  it.  I  have,  however,  in 
practice  generally  thought  it  best  to 
use  vowel-signs  as  marks  of  his  glides, 
thus  (fce)  for  (ar0),  (ai)  for  (a«r),  (au) 
for  (aw).  In  fig.  4  of  a  plate  accom- 
panying Mr.  A.  Graham  Bell's  "Visible 
Speech  as  a  means  of  communicating 
articulation  to  deaf  mutes"  (Washing- 
ton, TLS.  1872,  pp.  34),  I  find  that  in 
place  of  the  glide  5  I  in  pole,  (pdwl) 
according  to  Mr.  Melville  Bell,  Mr. 
Graham  Bell  writes  a  vowel-sign  small, 
answering  exactly  to  (poul).  This  was 
first  suggested,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  H. 
Sweet.  The  use  of  (''h)  for  5  /  is 
my  last  appreciation  of  this  sign,  and 
agrees  in  the  main  with  (1127,  b'). 

Mr.  Melville  Bell's  Key-words. 

The  following  list  contains  the  ex- 
amples by  which  Mr.  Melville  Bell  illus- 
trates these  signs  (V.S.  pp.  93-4),  and 
for  convenience  I  give  them  in  the  order 
of  the  above  table,  referring  to  column 
and  line  and  annexing  the  palaeotype. 
When  two  palaeotypic  signs  are  given, 
the  first  accurately  translates  Mr.  Bell's 
sign ;  and  the  second  gives  the  form  I 
usually  employ  for  the  sound  indicated 
by  the  example. 


Abbreviations. 


c. 
e. 
f. 
ga. 


ir. 


American 

Cockney 

English 

French 

Gaelic 

German 

Hungarian 

Irish 

Key-words, 

\  a,  (kh)  nacA  ge.,  yech  so, 
1  b,  (kwh)  aucA  ge.,  souy/t  scs 


it.  Italian 

p.  Polish 

pec.  peculiar 

sc.  Scotch 

sp.  Spanish 

w.  Welsh 

z.  Zulu 
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1  c.  (/h)  hiss  of  water  fowl. 

Id.  (IwK). 

1  e.  (k)  c,  A,  f  ,  e.,  (vk)  =my  (kj)  kind  e. 

I/,  (qh)  sink  e.,  compare  (1141,  a). 

1  g.  (gh)  ta^e  ge.,  Cgh)  =  my  (gjh) 

zeiye  ge.,  (gh,;)    =  my   (grh) 

burred  r. 
1  h.  (gwh)  variety  of  g  ge.,  and  of  de- 

fective r  e. 

1  i.  (1}  /aogh  ga.,  barred  I  p. 
1  &.  (/w)  labialised  variety  of  I  ga. 
1  /.  (g)  go  e.,  (,g)  =my  (gj)  guide  e. 
Im.  (q) 


2  a.  (jh)  i0A  ge.  [I  hear  (ikjh),  which 
would  be  Mr.  Bell's  (i,kh)]. 

2  b.  (s)  s,  c,  e.,  (vs)  midad  sp.  [doubt- 
ful]. 

2  c.  (lih)  variety  of  defective  *. 

2  tf.  (th)  £Ain  e. 

2  <?.  (kj)  variety  of  t,  see  (1120,  i). 

2  /.  (qjh)  variety  of  [voiceless]  n. 

2  #-.  (j)  yea  e. 

2  A.  (z)  zeal  e.,  (vz)  <?,  final,  sp.  [doubt- 
ful]. 

2  i.  (li)  llano  sp.,^liit.  [These  sounds 
are  (Ij)  or  (^Ij),  not  (Ij),  the  dis- 
tinction consisting  in  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  touching  the  palate 
or  gums  for  (Ij,  Ij),  and  being 
held  down  for  (Ij),  the  middle 
of  tongue  comes  in  contact  with 
hard  palate  for  all  three.] 

2  k.  (dh)  then  e. 

2  1.  (gj)  Magyar  h.  [properly  (dj),  see 

2«.] 

2m.  (qj)  Bou%we  f.  [The  French 
sound  is  neither  (qj)  nor  (qj), 
but  (nj)  or  (vnj),  see  2  t.] 

3  a.  (r0h)  theatre  f.  [colloquially  (vrh), 

never  with  untrilled,  (r0h)],  -rh 

w.  [never  untrilled  in  Welsh]. 
3  b.  (sh)  sAow  e.,  cAaud  f. 
3  c.  (lh)  temp/e  f.  [colloquially  (  lh)], 

felt  e.,  see  (1141,  a). 
3  d.  (th}  II  w.,  hi  z.,  see  p.  756,  n.  2. 
3  e.  (t)  tie  e.  [The  foreign  (Kt,  ut)  do 

not  seem  to  have  been  noticed.] 
3/.  (nh)  tente.     See  (1141,  a). 
3  ff.  (rj  race  e.,  (r^)  =my  (r)  r  sc.  sp., 

etc. 

3  h.  (zh)  pleasure  e.,jowc  f. 
3  t.  (1)  lie  e.  [The  foreign  (,1,  ul)  not 

noticed.     See  3  e.~] 
3  k.  (dh)  dhl  z.     See  (756,  d'}. 
3  I.  (d)  die  e.  [The  foreign  (xd,  tld)  not 

noticed.     See  3  e.] 
3w.  (n)  siw  e.  [The  foreign  (vn,  un)  not 

noticed.    See  3  £. 


(ph)   variety  of  /  or  wh.      See 
(514,  c'.  518,  b.  542,  c.  1099,  c). 
(wh)  whj  e. 
(f)/iee. 

(fh)  gutturalised  variety  of/, 
(p)  pie  e. 

(mh)  lamp  e.  (1141,  a),  mArn  sc. 
(bh)  weg  ge.,  b  sp. 
(w)  way  e. 
(v)  vie  e. 

(vh)  gutturalised  variety  of  v. 
(b)  £uy  e. 


(m)  seem  e. 


4«. 

46. 

4  c. 

4  *. 
4/ 
4-7- 
4  A. 
4  ». 
4£. 
4  ^. 
4m. 


5  a.  ("h)  va'ry  e.  [that  is  (vee'h'r^'),  for 
which  I  write  (vee'-n),  with  the 
reduction  of  ('h)  to  (')  for  con- 
^  venience,  and  the  trilled  (r)]. 

5  b.  (V0)  are,  smooth  burr,  e.  dialects 
[that  is  (aar)  or  (aar),  as  dis- 
tinct from  (aa.r)]. 

5  c.  ('j)  di*  e.  day  e.  [that  is  (daj  dej), 
which  I  write  (deV  d^'j)]. 

5  d.  (r0)  are  e.  [that  is  (aarj,  which  I 
write  (aa')  or  (aa),  not  distin- 
guishing 5  a,  and  5  d~\. 

5  e.  ('bh)  lui  fr.  [that  is  (Ibhi)  or 
(Ibhi),  in  place  of  (Iwji)  or  (lyi)]. 

5/.  (''h)  p'aper  ir.  [that  is  (p''hsea3-), 
where  I  hear  (pn'haBae-)  or 
(p^haeae-)  ;  hence  this  is  the  sign 
for  Sanscrit  surd  aspirates,  see 
(1127,  *)]. 

5  ff.  ("w}  now  a.  and  c.  [that  is  (na'w;)?, 
(or  (nsd"w)  not  quite  (naw, 


5  A.  (V0«>)  not  [exemplified,  possibly  a 

burred  our  (aurcw)]. 
5  »'.  ('  wj)  new  north  ir.  [possibly  (niwj) 

or  (niy),  found  in  Norfolk)]. 
5  k.  (r0w)  our  e.  [that  is  (aur0w>),  my 

(a'u')]. 
5  I.  ('w)  now  e.  [that  is  (naw),  my 

(na'w)]. 
5»j.  ("s1)  are  pec.,  "  a  semivowelised 

sound  of  9  A."     [See  9  A,  the 

glide  is  shewn  by  the  accent.] 

9  a.  (sj)  Ae  e.  [The  new  symbol  (x) 
is  introduced  to  enable  me  to 
write  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  symbols 
9  a,  #,  A,  and  5  m,  in  accordance 
with  his  theories,  which  differ 
in  this  respect  so  greatly  from 
my  own  that  my  symbols,  al- 
though I  use  them  freely  in 
transliterating  passages  written 
phonetically  by  him,  will  not 
serve  the  present  purpose,  when 
everything  turns  upon  represent- 
ing his  notion  of  the  formation 
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of  the  sounds.  The  new  symbol 
(JL)  represents  the  passage  of 
flatus,  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  force,  through  "  the  super- 
glottal  passage,"  or  pharynx 
(that  is,  between  the  epiglottis 
and  the  position  for  (,k)  or  (K), 
whence  the  form  of  the  symbol), 
independently  of  its  subsequent 
differentiation.  The  open  state 
of  this  passage  is  shewn  as 
usual  by  adding  on  9  m  d)  thus : 
(xj).  Of  course  the  effect  of 
(xjii)  is  nearly  (|hii),  or  even 
(,,'hii).  "No  jerk  (H)  seems  con- 
templated. See  (1125,  c'}  for 
description.] 

9  b.  (x1)  vowel  whisper.  [See  9  a. 
Here  the  contraction  of  the 
super-glottal  passage  is  shewn 
by  adding  9  /.  See  description 
(1126,4).  The  effect  is  nearly 
(.'h)  or  (A).  The  distinction 
between  (xx,  xl)  is  marked  by 
Bell's  circular  and  elliptic  form 
of  symbol,  see  p.  15.] 

9  c.  (;)  bu'er  for  butter,  west  of  Scot- 
land 

9  d.  (,).  This  sign  "  applied  to  any  of 
the  preceding  consonants  shews 
that  the  breath  flows  through 
the  nose  as  well  as  through  the 
symbolised  configuration.  The 
effect  is  to  dull  the  oral  sibilla- 
tion,  and  to  deprive  the  transi- 
tional action  of  percussiveness," 
(F.  8.  p.  55.)  "  Partial  nasality 
without  guttural  modification — 
such  as  is  heard  in  some  of  the 
American  dialects,  and  from  in- 
dividual speakers  —  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ordinary  nasal 
sign  (,)  placed  after  the  affected 
vowel."  (ibid.  p.  78.) 

9  e.  (A).  "When  the  nasal  valve  is 
opened  simultaneously  with  the 
formation  of  a  vowel,  the  breath 
or  voice  issues  simultaneously, 
partly  through  the  nostrils,  and 
partly  through  the  oral  configu- 
ration. This,  with  a  degree  of 
'gliding'  semi- consonant  con- 
traction in  the  guttural  passage, 
is  the  formation  of  the  common 
French  sounds  represented  by  n 
after  a  vowel  letter.  To  in- 
dicate the  'mixed  nasal'  or 
naso-guttural  quality  of  these 
elements,  the  special  symbol  9  e 


(A)  is  provided.  This  symbol 
[see  its  shape  on  p.  15]  is  formed 
by  uniting  9a  (x1)  subordinately 
with  the  ordinary  nasal  sign 


(,)."  (V.  S.  p.  77.)     Hence  sys- 
tematically it  should " 


be  rendered 


by(x 
9/.  (<hw?)  [no  example]. 


9  h. 


9  I. 


:  Symbol  (<;)  denotes  a  loose 
vibration  or  quiver  of  the  organ 
to  which  the  symbol  applies. 
Thus  the  tongue  vibrates  against 
the  front  of  the  palate  in  form- 
ing Scotch  or  Spanish  R,"  this 
would  make  them  to  result  from 
a  striking  and  not  a  free  reed 
action,  and  be  ^r),  but  Mr.  Bell 
writes  the  equivalent  of  (r^) ; 
"  the  uvula  vibrates  against  the 
back  of  the  tongue  in  producing 
the  French  R  '  grasseye'  [liter- 
ally, '  lisped,']  or  the  Northum- 
brian 'burr'  (r).  The  lateral 
edges  of  the  tongue  vibrate  in 
forming  a  close  variety  of  L ;  " 
[this  is  apparently  different  from 
his  3  i=  (1),  and  should  be  (l1^)] ; 
"  the  lips  vibrate  when  they  are 
relaxed  and  closely  approxi- 
mated, (brh) ;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  edges  of  the  throat- 
passage  vibrate  [?  exact  mean- 
ing], with  a  'growling'  effect, 
when  the  current  of  breath  is 
intercepted  by  sufficiently  close 
but  loose  approximation.  Sym- 
bol (<:)  thus  refers  to  the  element 
after  which  it  is  written;  as 

h<;)  a  flutter  of  the  breath; 

h<:)   a  quiver  of    the  voice ; 

x1^)  throat  vibration ;  a '  gruff' 
whisper ;  ('x\j)  hoarse  vibratory 
murmur  : — '  growling.'  "  ( V.  6'. 
p.  47.) 

('x1),  variety  of  defective  r,  emis- 
sion of  voice  with  the  throat 
contracted.  See  description 
(1126,  a'}.  [See  9  a  and  9  *, 
to  the  last  of  which  (')  is  pre- 
fixed to  shew  the  buzz.  See 
also  end  of  last  quotation  about 
9  ff.  The  glide  of  this,  of 
course,  becomes  ("x1),  see  5  m.] 
v),  see  examples  to  1  e,  ff,  I,  2  a. 
,  see  (1098,  V). 
,see  (1107,  b). 


10  a  to  m.   [no  special  examples  are 
given]. 
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In  the  preceding  systems  we  commenced  with  an  acute  ancient 
classification  confined  essentially  to  one  language,  bnt  that  the 
most  important  for  European  investigations,  the  Sanscrit ;  and  from 
this  proceeded  to  Prof.  Whitney's  skeleton  arrangement,  which 
contemplated  some  of  the  derived  languages.  Thence  we  passed  to 
Lepsius's,  which  embraced  the  Semitic  as  well  as  the  Aryan  forms 
of  speech,  hut  was  also  incomplete  and  sketchy.  From  this  we 
proceeded  to  two  physiological  arrangements.  Dr.  Briicke  was  mainly 
influenced  by  German  habits,  and,  as  shewn  by  his  examples,  his 
acquaintance  with  other  European  pronunciations,  and  even  with 
middle  and  south  German  habits,  left  much  to  be  desired.  He  had, 
however,  endeavoured  to  examine  the  Arabic  sounds  with  great 
care.  His  consonantal  scheme  professed  to  be  purely  physiological, 
and  hence  to  be  applicable  to  all  languages,  although  his  vowel 
scheme,  founded  on  the  triangle  already  exhibited  (1287,  c\  was 
purely  literary.  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  scheme  is  physiological  both 
for  vowels  and  consonants,  and,  though  his  physiological  knowledge 
is  of  course  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  such  an  eminent  professional 
physiologist  as  Briicke,  and  hence  makes  default  in  hidden  laryngal 
actions,  he  has  produced  a  system  which  is  admirable  in  its  general 
arrangements.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one  with  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  living  habits  of  speakers  can  succeed  even 
in  the  analysis,  much  less  in  the  synthesis,  of  spoken  sounds.  In 
pondering  over  the  possibilities  of  vocal  effects  producible  by  our 
organs  of  speech,  we  are  constantly  liable  to  omit  forms  quite  com- 
mon to  other  nations,  because  they  are  totally  unfamiliar  to  our- 
selves, while  we  may  excogitate  theoretical  sounds  which  no  one 
has  ever  adopted.  I  shall  conclude,  therefore,  by  giving  two 
arrangements  of  consonants  which  have  been  chiefly  formed  by  an 
examination  of  sounds  heard,  and  not  so  much  by  hypothetical 
construction.  Of  course  these  two  systems  are  not  purely  observa- 
tional or  purely  literary.  Both  schemes  inevitably  contain  some 
theoretical  sounds  suggested  by  others  observed,  and  both  classifica- 
tions are  more  or  less  founded  on  the  organs  in  or  near  contact. 

The  first  of  these  is  Prof.  Haldeman's  (1186,  d),  which  has 
already  been  given  for  English  only  (1189,  c),  so  that  no  long 
explanations  will  be  necessary.  The  great  peculiarities  of  Prof. 
Haldeman's  investigations  are — 1)  an  examination  of  literary  lan- 
guages, when  possible  by  personal  audition;  2)  an  examination  of 
many  North  American  Indian  languages,  which  other  phonologists 
have  disregarded,  but  which  are  full  of  curious  phenomena  ;  3)  great 
attention  to  the  synthetic  effects  of  speech  sounds  in  modifying 
their  character,  and  to  synthesis  in  general ;  4)  in  notation,  an 
endeavour  to  make  his  symbols  a  real  extension  of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  to  the  extent  of  not  using  any  symbol  in  an  un-Latin 
sense,  according  to  his  own  theory  of  Latin  pronunciation. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Art.  577,  compared  with  Art. 
193«.,  of  his  Analytic  Orthography.  It  was  first  published  by  him 
in  the  Linnaean  Record  of  Pennsylvania  College,  for  June,  1846. 
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Key-ivords  and  Explanations, 

Arranged  by  the  number  of  line  and 

letter  of  column. 

1  a.  (w,  V(),  nasal  (w)  as  a  separate 
element,  and  as  a  glide.  "  The  effort 
to  produce  vocality  may,  perhaps,  be 
transferred  from  the  glottis  to  the  con- 
tact, so  that  instead  of  (b,  d,  g),  a 
modified  (p,  t,  k)  will  occur,  made  with 
the  points  of  contact  (as  the  lips) 
flattened  against  each  other,  producing 
what  we  call  &flat  sound"  (art.  181). 
In  the  case  of  the  German,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  Briicke  as  a  whisper,  and  this 
notation  is  given  by  me,  and  by  Merkel 
as  an  implosion  (1097,  c").  This  is  an 
element  in  Prof.  Haldeman's  classifica- 
tion, and  he  marks  the  lines  1,2;  5,  6 ; 
1',  2' ;  5',  6',  as  having  flat  sounds,  in 
his  theoretical  scheme,  art.  193#. 

1  /.  (jl4), nasalised  (j:),  or  5/, which 
see. 

1  g.  (j/O,  nasalised  (j)  as  a  separate 
form,  and  as  a  glide.  "  Nasal  (j,) 
occurs  in  Jakutisch,  we  have  heard  it 
in  Cherokee"  (art.  546a). 

5  a.  (w  'w),  the  (w)  as  a  separate 
element,  and  as  a  glide,  see  (1193,  b'}. 

5  b.  (1),  "  formed  by  a  light  contact 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  or  near  the 
base  of  the  upper  teeth  "  (art.  469  a). 

(]r),  "  an  intermediate  sound  in 
Samojedic,  which  has  more  of  the 
( smooth  P)  r  than  I,  although  both  are 
heard  simultaneously  "  (art.  477),  see 
(1133,  a).  Prof.  H.  uses  the  capital 
symbol  b,  made  by  cutting  an  h. 

5  c.  (r  j,  'i) ,  see  (1 194,  d] ,  where  they 
are  16  c,  17  c,  18  c. 

5  d.  (0,  Polish  barred  7,  judged  to 
belong  to  the  Arabic. 

5  e.  (L),  supposed  Sanscrit  I  with 
inverted  tongue. 

5/.  (jj),  see  (1195,  d'}. 

5  g.  (j  ' j) ,  the  ( j)  as  a  separate  ele- 
ment, and  as  a  glide,  see  (1193,  c'}. 

6  b.  (Zhh) ,  "a  vocal  aspirate  Ih,  which 
we  attribute  provisionally  to  Irish,  its 
surd  cognate  being  Welsh"  (art.  198). 
"  "We  think  it  occurs  sonant  in  Irish, 
where  it  is  considered  to  be  a  kind  of 
d"  (art.  474).    Hence  it  is  assumed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Manx  (/hh),  see 
(756,  rf'),  where  note  that   (Ihh)   is, 
through  a  mistake  on  my  part,  erro- 
neously said  to  occur  in  Manx. 

6  c.  (rzh),  more  properly  (rzh),  the 
Polish  rz,  (art.  512),  [considered  as 


(zh)  with  the  tip  of  tongue  trilled,  as 
it  seemed  to  me  when  I  heard  it,  but  I 
have  since  been  assured,  though  I  have 
not  personally  observed,  that  the  (r)  and 
(zh)  are  separate,  and  successive,  not 
simultaneous]. 

7  *.  (j),  "hiatus  is  a  break  or  pause 
commonly  caused  by  dropping  an  inter- 
mediate element,  and  not  closing  the 
remainder"  (art.  560). 

8  a.  (wh),  see  (1194,  b). 

8  b.  (Ihh),  "the  surd  Welsh  aspirate 
II.  We  have  heard  the  Welsh  II  in 
Creek  Choctaw  and  Cherokee"  (art. 
474),  see  therefore  (756,  n.  2).  "The 
following  are  examples  from  the  musi- 
cal Creek  (an  English  name),  more 
correctly  (maskoo-ke),  in  which  the 
name  01  the  '  large  river,'  Withlacoo- 
chee,  and  '  figured  rock  river,'  Chatta- 
hoochee,  are  respectively  (ujlhhlaku-tst 
tsatunhu-tse) ;  the  former  from  (ujwa) 
water,  and  (Ihhlaki)  large,  (Ihhlakz'ma-- 
nhi)  larger,  (Ihhlakra)  largest.  All 
the  vowels  are  short."  (art.  475.)  "We 
are  doubtful  whether  the  French  I,  r,  of 
simple,  maitre,  are  whispered  or  surd 
aspirate,"  that  is,  whether  they  belong 
to  lines  7  or  8,  "  but  we  incline  to  the 
former"  (art.  476).  This  would  give 
7  4  =  (lh),  7  <?  =  (rh),  and  make  8  b  = 
(Ihh),  and  8  c  =  (rhh),  a  corresponding 
sound. 

S  c.  (rhh).  "The  Welsh  surd  aspirate 
rh  maybe  the  smooth  element"  [that 
is,  the  lenis  or  7  c].  "  We  do  not  re- 
member its  character  on  this  point," 
see  (p.  759,  n.  1). 

(rsh) .  The  surd  of  6  c,  which  see. 

8/.  (^h),  see  (1195,  d'}. 

Sff.  (jh),see  (1194,4). 

8  A.  uh),  "the  Sanscrit  visaraa" 
(art.  571),  see  (1132,  b'). 

8  ».  (nh,  h},  see  (1196,  a). 

1'  a.  (m),  usual. 

1'  b.  (a),  usual,  see  5  b  for  dentality. 

1'  d.  (n) ,  "Lepsius  adds  a  (theoretic?) 
n  to  the  [Arabic  lingual]  series"  (art. 
489). 

1'  e.  (N),  presumed  Sanscrit  cerebral 
n  with  inverted  tongue. 

I'/,  (qj),  "a  Sanscrit  letter,  which 
should  be  located  farther  back  than  r, 
s.  It  may  have  been  a  French  J  nasal 
afflate  ('zh,)"  (art.  198).  The  Sanscrit 
character  given  is  that  which  I  now 
attribute  to  (qj),  see  (1137,  c). 

1'  g.  (q),  usual  sir^. 
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2'  b.  («hh).  "Compare  Albanian  nj(i( 
(one)  a  nasal  syllable"  (art.  197).  The 
character  here  given  is  chosen  to  har- 
monise with  the  sonant  (/hh)  =8  b. 

4'  a.  (mh),  voiceless  (m). 
4'  b.  (nh),  voiceless  (n). 

5'  o.  (b),  usual. 
5'  b.  (d),  usual. 
5'  d.  (d),  Arabic  lingual. 
5'  e.  (D),  presumed  Sanscrit  cerebral 
with  inverted  tongue. 
5'  g.  (g),  usual. 

6'  a.  (bh,)  German  w,  Ellenic  (Ro- 
maic) j8,  the  sonant  of  </>.  See  (Arts. 
126,  127,  451). 

(v),  English  v. 
6'  c.  (z),  usual. 

fin),  Polish  z'  (art.  490),  see 
8'e. 

6'/.  (zh),  French/. 
6'  ^.  (gjh),  as  g  in  koni^e. 
(gh) ,  as  g  in  betro^en. 
6'  h.  (ah),  "the  19th  letter,  ghain, 
of  the  Arabic  alphabet"    (art.   549), 
considered  as  vibrating,  but  as  related 
to  (KJ,  that  is  our  (grh)  is  made  =  (oh). 

T  a.  (p),  usual. 

7'  b.  (t),  usual,  for  dentality  see  5  £. 

7'  ^.  (£),  Arabic  lingual. 

7'  £.  (T)  ,  presumed  Sanscrit  cerebral 
with  inverted  tongue. 

T  g.  (k),  usual. 

T  h.  (K),  "the  21st  letter  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet"  (art.  547). 

(K').  "  In  the  Waco  of  Texas, 
the  entire  surface,  from  the  glottis  to 
the  (K.)  position,  forms  a  contact,  which 
is  opened  suddenly  and  independent  of 
the  lungs,  upon  a  vowel  formation, 
producing  a  clack  or  smack  like  that 
which  accompanies  the  separation  of 
the  closed  palms  when  wet  with  soap 
and  water.  The  preceding  closure 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  incipient 
act  of  swallowing.  "We  describe  it 
from  our  method  of  producing  it,  and 
we  were  said  to  be  the  first  person  with 
whom  it  was  not  vernacular,  who  had 
acquired  it,"  art.  573.  The  (K1)  gives 
merely  the  position,  (K.1}:)  is  *ne  ^U^L 
click,  which  is  abbreviated  to  (g)  on  p. 
11.  The  following  are  examples: 
Ogttt'gKiJ)  eye,  (a-rsK1^)  foot,  (esK^J) 
hand. 

7'  i.  (;),  "  hamza  is  a  closure  of  the 
glottis"  (art.  568). 


8'  a.  (ph),  "  It  differs  from  (f)  in  not 
being  made  by  the  lower  lip  and  the 
upper  teeth,  but  by  contact  of  both 
lips,  as  in  blowing,"  art.  119. 

8'  b.  (f),  usual. 

8'  c.  (s),  usual. 

(sj),  Polish  s,  considered  as 
"between  (German)  ssj  and  such;  we 
have  heard  such  a  one  in  the  Waco 
(w^-ko)  of  Texas,  as  in  («kw«tej'), 
five,  a  word  derived  from  that  for  hand, 
as  in  (Lenaa-pe)  and  Hebrew"  (art. 
490). 

8'  d,  (*),  Arabic  lingual. 

8'  e.  (*h),  presumed  Sanscrit  cerebral 
sJt,  with  inverted  tongue. 

8'  g.  (kjh),  ch  in  German  \ch. 
(kh),  ch  in  German  hue  A. 

8'  h.  (Kh),  "the  seventh  Arabic  letter" 
(art.  548),  taken  to  be  vibrated,  and 
hence  as  my  (krh). 

In  the  scheme,  theoretical  sounds  are 
excluded,  and  many  minute  varieties 
left  unnoticed.  I  here  put  in  such  as 
I  have  noted  in  Chap.  XV.,  on  the  con- 
sonants, but  there  are  many  scattered 
elsewhere,  which  I  have  probably  over- 
looked. 

Art.  451,  Nos.  12  and  13,  and  arts. 
452,  463.  (prh,  brh) ,  "  the  labial  trill, 
a  rapid  alternation  between  (b  bh)  or 
(p  ph).  .  .  .  The  sonant  labial  trill  is 
used  in  Germany  to  stop  horses,  and  we 
have  known  a  child  who  emphasised 
the  word  push  by  trilling  the  p,  when 
desirous  of  being  pushed  to  the  table 
after  having  climbed  into  his  chair." 

Art.  472.  "  The  t,  d,  in  tsh,  dzh,  are 
drawn  back  by  the  following  palatal, 
and  in  fact  they  may  be  considered  as 
the  lenis  forms  of  s,  z,"  that  is  (,tsh, 
dzh)  are  what  he  would  write,  see 
'(1117,  d'}. 

Art.  483.  (nh),  "  surd  afflate?  or 
blowing  of  flatus  through  the  nose, "  we 
have  heard  in  Cherokee,  and  a  forcible 
sonant  form  in  Albanian,"  see  2'  b. 

Art.  484-6.  Indistinctness,  for 
scarcely  heard  m,  n,  before  p,  d,  etc. 
"  We  have  heard  this  n  in  Wyandot 
(=wo-ndot),  where  the  speaker  denied 
its  existence,  and  would  not  have 
written  it  had  the  language  been  a 
written  one,  as  in  (Lndokhk),  four,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  town  (skaaL.ndeHh-- 
tutqh),  beyond  the  pines,  Skenectady, 
in  New  York,  spelt  schenectady,  the  sch 
being  due  to  the  Dutch.  A  slight  (|_n), 
not  ([_q),  occurs  before  (g)  in  Wyandot 
-j),  nuts. 
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Art.  517.  "In  Sanscrit ^  according 
to  "Wilkins,  '  is  produced  by  applying 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  palate,  and  passing  the  voice  as 
in  pronouncing  our  s.'"  "  This,"  as 
Prof.  H.  observed  in  a  letter  dated  3 
July,  1873,  "  would  make  it  the  true 
aspirate  of  /."  See  (1120,  c'}. 

Art.  525,  Nos.  4  and  8,  and  art.  540. 
The  Swiss  and  Modern  Greek  (krh, 
grh)  are  adduced,  and  an  opinion  is 
expressed  that  they  are  different  from 
the  Arabic  sounds,  which  he  writes 
(Kh,  eh),  see  6'  A,  8'  h.  The  chief 
difference  of  the  Swiss  and  Modern 
Greek  sounds  from  the  Arabic,  to  my 
ear,  is  that  the  former  are  much  less 
forcibly  pronounced  than  the  latter. 
The  Greek  7  is  very  soft  indeed,  and 
might  be  written  (Lgrh). 

Art.  563.  "  The  sign  (c)  represents 
a  slight  phase,  whether  aspirate,  or 
independent,  or  even  vocal,  at  the  close 
of  abrupt  syllables."  The  "  aspirate" 
is  true  ('h)  coming  from  the  lungs 
(1127,  £'),  and  the  vocal  is  ('h),  see 
(1154,  b),  the  '  independent  vowels '  are 
clicks  (Jh)  or  mouth  puffs  (a),  see 
(1334,  a}.  Following  Prof.  H.,  but 
not  entirely  using  his  words  or  signs : 
(p'i)  is  breath  drawn  in  on  opening  the 
lips,  (pL+'i)  is  "the  sound  made  faintly 
by  smokers  when  separating  the  lips 
under  suction,  (t.Jh)  one  of  the  clacks, 
having  force,"  etc.  (art.  447).  "In 
the  (N"adaa-ko), — an  English  name, 
An-a-dah-has,  of  Schoolcraft, —  a 
Texan  language,  we  have  heard  such 


a  sound  following  t,  with  an  effect  as 
loud  as  spitting,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling it,  as  in  (kaba-t.  a  0)  thread, 
where  the  resonance  is  modified  by  an  o 
cavity;  (na-st.  a  a),  paper;  (.t  a  nja-uth), 
tooth,  with  final  h,  it  may  be  considered 
a  dissyllable;  (nhaw.ta0),  wind  ; — 
(Kgaaas),  thigh,  a  monosyllable,  the 
vowel  of  medial  length"  (art.  447). 
There  seems  to  be  a  little  confusion 
between  (a)  and  (J),  but  the  whole 
observation  is  important  in  observing 
sounds.  I  have  used  the  subscript  (0,  a) 
in  (a0,  S  a),  to  shew  the  form  of  the 
resonance  cavity,  instead  of  subjoining 
(0,  9)  as  Prof.  H.  has  done. 

Art.  551.  "  As  independent  (p  a  ph, 
tSth,  kSkh)  can  be  formed  without 
air  from  the  lungs,  so  in  the  Chinook 
of  Oregon  (K  a  Kh)  is  similarly  treated, 
according  to  the  pronunciation  of  Dr. 
J.  K.  Townsend,  which  we  acquired. 
In  the  following  examples  an  allowance 
must  be  made  for  two  personal  equa- 
tions :  (beaK  a  Khee'K  a  Khee),  grand- 
mother ;  (Kg  Kh&WK  3  Kh&W9K  a  Kh  ), 
yellow." 

Art.  570.  For  "the  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  ain, . . .  the  vowel  is  heard  with 
a  simultaneous  faucal  scrape,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  interruption 
to  make  it  a  modified  liquid ;  and  the 
vowel  and  scraping  effect  being  simul- 
taneous, they  cannot  be  represented  by 
a  consonant  character  preceding  a 
vowel  one,"  as  (ga),  hence  he  writes  a 
minute  <  below  the  vowel,  answering 
to  (8a),  see  (1130,  c.  1134,  d'.  1334,  c}. 


The  other  of  the  two  methods  of  arranging  consonants  previously 
referred  to  (1345,  c),  is  by  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte.  It  is 
not  only  the  most  extensive,  and  travels  over  much  ground  not 
touched  by  others,  but  it  proceeds  upon  a  principle  which  I  think 
it  important  to  enforce.  Instead  of  attempting,  from  the  narrow 
resources  of  a  few  languages,  to  predict  all  sounds  that  could  be 
made,  and  erect  almost  a  priori  a  set  of  physiological  pigeon-holes, 
into  which  each  sound  could  be  laid — or  squeezed,  the  Prince  has 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  sounds  are  really  used  in  those 
languages  to  which  he  has  had  access,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(pp.  1300-7),  these  are  not  few,  although  limited  in  area,  not  embrac- 
ing the  Indian,  Semitic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malay,  Polynesian, 
African,  North  and  South  American,  and  from  each  there  is  doubt- 
less very  much  indeed  to  be  learned,  which  may  require  new  pigeon- 
holes to  be  constructed  for  their  proper  reception.  The  question 
with  him  was — and  I  trust  it  may  become  the  question  with  phono- 
logists  generally,  as  thus  they  can  chiefly  secure  the  proper 
consummation  of  their  own  science,  and  render  to  philology  the 

86 
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assistance  of  which  it  now  stands  so  sorely  in  need — the  question 
was,  not  what  sounds  may,  but  what  sounds  do,  exist  ?     Having 
collected  a  large  number  of  these,  the  next  business  was  to  arrange 
them, not  a  priori,  but  a  posteriori,  by  an  examination  of  actual  charac- 
teristics, and  finally  to  suit  them  with  a  notation  agreeing  with  the 
arrangement.1     Every  one  who  attempts  to  classify  natural  objects 
— to  which  category  speech-sounds  are  thus  reduced — knows  very 
well  that  the  discovery  of  new  objects  is  continually  forcing  him  to 
change  his  arrangement.    As  in  the  old  story,  the  giant  grows  too  fast 
for  the  castle  to  contain  him.    Hence  even  the  Prince's  last  effort,  to 
classify  about  300  consonants,  is  far  from  supreme.     There  may  be 
300  more  yet  to  classify,  though  many  of  them  will  doubtless  fit 
into  his  framework.     Those  who  take  up  these  investigations  for 
the  first  time,  or  with  a  view  of  condensing  the  results  into  a  short 
system,  thinking  that  such  will  be  "  enough  for  all  purposes" — an 
opinion  generally  entertained  when  very  few  purposes  are  known  or 
contemplated, — may  find  in  this  extensive  list  a  needless  amount  of 
repetition  and  circumstantiality.     Granting  that  consonants  may  be 
labialised,  or  palatalised,  or  labio-palatalised,  what  need  is  there, 
they  may  think,  to  do  more  than  adduce  a  few  cases  as  evidence  of 
the  fact,  or  opinion  ?    Granting  that  consonants  may  have  moderate, 
or  considerable,  or  very  great,  or  very  little,  energy,  what  need  to 
write  down  every  case  of  the  kind  as  a  separate  consonant  ?     But  it 
certainly  is  of  scientific  importance  to  know  what  cases  of  this  kind  ac- 
tually occur,  and  when  we  come,  years  hence  probably,  to  endeavour  to 
understand  and  compare  the  various  modes  of  synthesis  (or  syllabi- 
cation) used  by  different  nations,  to  understand  the  interaction  of 
consonants,   and  their  modifications  by  environment  and  habit  of 
speech,  we  shall  regard  such  distinctions  as  rather  too  few  than  too 
many.     Again,   in   judging  of  the  change   of  words   in  English 
dialects  when  properly  attacked — scientific  phonologists  face  to  face 
with  native,  with  no  literary  screen  between  them — an  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  these  distinctions  will  be  really  needed.     Again, 
in  attempting  to  suggest  origins  and  changes  of  words,  even  our 
best  philologists  are  continually  at  fault,  from  supposing  that  what 
has  happened  under  some  circumstances  will  happen  under  others, 
not   knowing   how  extremely   eclectic  different  speech-forms   are, 
not  merely  in  the  range  of   sounds  used,  but   in  the   subjective 
assimilation  of  those  sounds  to  sounds  heard.     Such  lists  as  the 
Prince's  are  extremely  valuable — but  they  are  really  only  the  pre- 
liminaries of  scientific  phonology. 

In  the  following  list  I  have  endeavoured  to  combine  the  Prince's 
linear  and  tabular  arrangements.  The  use  of  consecutive  numbers 
— continued  from  the  vowel-list  on  p.  1299 — will  enable  any  person 
to  identify  almost  any  European  consonant,  and  refer  to  it  simply  as 
B  100,  B  101,  etc.  Each  consonant  is  accompanied  by  a  key- word, 

1  A  few  theoretical  signs  occur  in  where  they  had  generally  heen  taken 

the  following  scheme  furnished  me  by  either    from     Lepsius   or    Bell ;    but 

the  Prince,  and  they  were  adopted  mainly  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  which  the 

from  my  own  list  (supra,  pp.  3-10),  Prince  inserted  of  his  own  accord. 
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pointing  out  the  letters  by  which  it  is  ordinarily  spelled,  translated, 
and  referred  to  its  own  language,  and  this  alone  would  make  the 
list  of  great  use.  The  systematic  arrangement,  however,  shews  how 
that  sound  appears  to  the  Prince  to  be  connected  with  other  sounds, 
and  thus,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  by  his  vowel  triangle,  he  indi- 
cates his  own  view  of  the  nature  of  the  sound.  His  view  may  not 
agree  with  that  taken  by  others,  who  derive  theirs  from  different 
sources.  It  does  not  attempt,  like  Briicke's  or  Bell's  schemes,  to 
give  an  accurate  physiological  account  of  each  consonant.  •  But  it 
is  the  view  of  a  man,  who,  born  in  England,  educated  in  Italy,  a 
good  Spanish  scholar,  speaking  French  by  right  of  country,  has  for 
more  than  twenty  years  devoted  himself  to  linguistic  study,  particu- 
larly to  that  of  a  language  rich  in  strange  sounds  and  numerous 
dialects,  the  Basque,  which  he  has  learned  literally  from  the  mouths 
of  men,  the  peasants  of  each  little  hamlet,  heard  on  the  spot ;  and 
who  has  travelled,  especially  to  hear  sounds,  over  England  and 
Scotland  and  other  countries ;  who  has  familiarised  himself  more  or 
less  accurately  with  Celtic  and  most  literary  languages  of  Europe ; 
who  has  entered  minutely  into  the  phonology  and  construction  of 
English,  French,  and  Italian  dialects,  by  actual  contact  with  natives 
and  intercourse  (often  months  of  intercourse,  obtained  at  great  cost) 
with  those  who  had  studied  them  on  the  spot,  causing  ex  tensive  series 
of  comparative  specimens  to  be  prepared  for  him,  in  the  last  few  years 
taking  up  the  remarkable  series  of  TJralian  dialects ; — a  man  who, 
in  all  that  he  has  done  himself  or  through  others,  has  worked  not  as 
a  princely  dilettante  seeking  amusement,  but  as  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
letters,  and  a  man  of  science,  working  for  the  end  of  men  of  science 
— the  discovery  of  natural  laws.  However  much  any  individual 
observer  may,  therefore,  think  him  wrong  in  some  details, — as  in  the 
classification  of  the  sounds  native  to  that  observer, — or  in  some 
principle  of  classification,  or  in  some  identifications,  or  some  analyses, 
— yet  as  the  conscientious  work  of  one  observer,  gathering  sounds 
from  sources  often  accessible  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  and  com- 
paring them  together  with  great  care  and  thoughtfulness, — this 
system  of  consonants  must  remain  for  long  a  great  mine  whence  to 
dig  the  materials  for  future  phonologic  edifices.  I  feel  personally 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Prince  for  having  placed  his  MS.  at  my 
disposal  for  the  purposes  of  this  work,  and  allowing  me  to  edit  it 
with  the  addition  of  my  own  palaeotypic  symbols,  which  I  have  had 
greatly  to  augment  in  consequence.  A  few  years  ago,  wishing  to 
complete  the  table  with  which  I  began  this  work,  and  to  identify 
my  symbols  with  the  Prince's  as  far  as  possible,  I  requested  him  to 
go  over  that  list,  mark  his  own  symbols  in  the  margin,  and  add 
notes  of  any  sounds  which  I  had  omitted.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  following  list,  which  he  began  preparing  as  an  arrangement  of 
the  other  for  a  foreign  scholar,  and  which  finally  grew  to  its  present 
vast  dimensions.  Thus  associated  with  the  instrument  which  has 
rendered  this  work  possible  for  the  printer,  it  is  in  every  way  fitting 
that  this  phonologic  system  should  take  an  honoured  position  in  its 
pages.  The  two  lists,  of  the  vowels  and  of  the  consonants,  together 
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form  the  most  complete  series  of  signs  which  has  been  constructed, 
and  will,  I  hope,  stimulate  other  phonologists  to  complete  it,  by  the 
addition  of  extra  European  sounds,  verified,  like  these,  by  actual 
examples,  of  which  those  collected  by  Prof.  Haldeman  from  North 
American  Indian  languages  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

PRINCE  Louis  LUCIEN  BONAPARTE'S  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CONSONANTS. 

See  p.  1349.  The  numbers,  which  stand  in  place  of  the  Prince's  symbols,  run 
on  from  the  numbers  of  the  yowels  given  on  p.  1299,  and  are  to  be  cited  as  B  76,  etc. 
The  original  table  was  arranged  in  19  columns,  each  consisting  of  40  lines.  The 
columns  are  here  numbered  and  distinguished  by  headings,  of  which,  to  prevent  mis- 
takes, the  original  French  is  annexed.  The  class  names  thus  introduced  are  often 
not  the  same  as  previously  used  in  this  book  ;  this  can  hardly  lead  to  confusion, 
however,  except  perhaps  in  the  word  palatal  ,  which  is  synonymous  with  my  coronal 
(1096,  0).  Several  stages  are  also  often  distinguished  where  I  had  only  one,  thus 
dentals  become  dentals,  alveolar-dentals,  double  alveolars,  and  alveolars,  and  so  on. 
The  lines  are  in  the  original  divided  into  10  groups  of  4  each.  These  groups  are 
here  distinguished  by  italic  letters  prefixed  to  the  first  number  in  each,  as  follows  : 

He  hard  explosive,  explosives  fortes.  No  nasal  continuous,  continues  nasales. 
Se  soft  explosive,  explosives  douces.  HI  hard  liquid,  liquides  fortes. 

N~e    nasal  explosive,  explosives  nasales.       SI     soft  liquid,  liquides  douces. 
He    hard  continuous,  continues  fortes.        Ht    hard  trill,  tremblantes  fortes. 
Sc     soft  continuous,  continues  douces.         St    soft  trill,  tremblantes  douces. 
where  hard  means  '  voiceless,'  and  soft  means  '  voiced.' 

As  there  are  often  several  symbols  in  one  line  in  the  original,  the  first  line  of 
each  group  must  be  considered  to  begin  with  the  above  marks  ;  the  second  with 
those  involving  the  letter  (j),  the  third  with  those  involving  (10),  and  the  fourth 
with  those  involving  (wj).  These  are  the  palaeotype  symbols  for  palatalised, 
labialised,  and  labio-palatalised,  or,  mouille'es,  veloutees,  and  mixtes,  formerly  called 
fuitees,  characters  which  distinguish  the  consonants  in  these  lines  (1115,  a'}. 
Several  lines,  and  even  groups  of  lines,  are  not  unfrequently  blank,  and  these  are 
not  entered  in  the  list,  as  the  position  of  those  written  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  the  prefixed  and  involved  letters.  They  furnish  positions  for  possible  sounds 
not  yet  recognised  in  actual  speech. 

The  palaeotype  symbols  have  been  identified  by  the  Prince,  as  far  as  my  original 
list  of  symbols  extended  (pp.  3-12),  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  add  many  new 
ones,  distinguished  by  *.  In  doing  so  I  have  been  guided  by  the  systematic 
forms  of  the  Prince's  symbols.  The  combinations  are  sometimes  very  clumsy, 
but  they  are  adapted  to  the  '  old  types,'  and  hence  can  be  printed  by  any  printer, 
whereas  the  Prince's  are  many  of  them  not  cut  or  are  else  not  available  by 
"the  trade"  (1298,  a).  Where  the  palaeotypic  forms  differ  from  those  given 
on  pp.  3-12  in  this  book,  they  must  be  considered  as  emendations. 

The  sign  for  "weakening  the  consonant"  has  been  represented  by  a  prefixed 


The  sign  for  "  rendering  the  consonant  energetic,"  by  doubling  it,  see  (799,  d'}. 

The  sign  for  "rendering  the  consonant  semi-energetic,"  by  prefixing  the  strong 
mark  (.),  see  (10,  d),  which  is  now  never  used  for  indicating  dental  consonants, 
(1095,  c'). 

The  sign  for  "  rendering  the  consonant  alveolar,"  or  dental,  or  '  advanced,'  is 
(x),  and  for  rendering  it  '  retracted'  is  (,),  and  these  signs  are  freely  used. 

The  sign  for  "rendering  the  consonant  semi-palatal,"  or  semi-mouillee,  an 
operation  I  do  not  perfectly  understand,  is  represented  by  Q)  an  w^dotted  (j), 
which  is  the  usual  sign  for  palatalising. 

After  the  palaeotype  is  given  an  example  of  the  word  in  its  usual  spelling 
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in  Roman  letters,  followed  by  the  combination  of  letters  which  indicate  the  sound 
in  it,  its  meaning  in  italics,  where  the  word  is  not  English,  and  the  name  of  the 
language,  abbreviated  as  follows,  and  by  any  necessary  remark,  which,  when  not 
due  to  the  Prince,  is  inclosed  in  []. 


He 


3  abasian               e    english 

him  hungarian 

albanian             f    french 

i        italian 

•  arabic                 ftnjinmsh 

ir      tVwA 

i  danish                g    german 

k       kasikumuk 

*  dravidian           ga  gaelic 

pi     polish 

1.  Labials. 

114  .fh    [ 

Labiales. 

76  p      pea,  p,  e 

115  fj*    f 

77  pj*  porun,  p,  glass,  k 

78  pp*  coppa,  pp,  cup,  i 
79  pjh  pferd,  pf,  horse,  bavarian 

116  fw>    f< 
117  fwj*  J 

[?(PHPHhPIh)] 

&j  118  v      v 

80  Lpjh*  pe,  p,  side,  thush 

119  vj*  w 

81  wh   which,  wh,  e 

120  vv*  a 

82  pj     gap,  p,  lounger,  pi 

121  Lv*  k 

83  pw  pois,  po,  pea,  f 
84  pw>j*  puits,  pu,  well  n.,  f 

122  v       [ 

85  b      bee,  b,  e 

123  'v*   a 

86  bj*  bar,  b,  pond,  k 
87  bb*  gobba,  bb,  hump,  i 

124  VH*  [1 
125  vi*  T> 

88  'p*   saxon 

*«fV        TJ              £J 

126  v«>    v 

89  w     wine,  w,  e 
on  !->•;     •in/i-nrn'k  Vv   oV/z.  T\I 

MJ  127  v  *   f< 

pr     Portuguese 
rus    russian 
sn      Sanscrit 
s.os.  surgut  ostiak 
sp      Spanish 

[theoretical,  from  my  list, 
where  I  took  it  from 
Bell,  see  p.  1343,  4  d.] 

fyai'z,  fy,  flee  (imperat. 
plur.)  Guernsey  ndrman 

foie,  fo,  liver,  f 

fuite,  f\a,  flight,  f 


91  bw    bois,  bo,  wood,  f 

92  bwj*  buis,  bu,  box  (wood),  f 
Ne    93  m     me,  m,  e 

94  mj*  maq,  m,  thirst,  k 

95  mm*  fiamma,  mm.,  flame,  i 

96  mh  tempt,  m,   e   [after  Bell 

(tEmht),  see  (1141,  a)] 

97  b,*  sebm,  bm,  seven,   West- 

morland eng. 

98  w,*  samrad,  m,  summer,  ir 

99  mj*  karm,  m,  feeding,  pi 

100  m.w  moi,  mo,  me,  f 

101  mw;j*muid,  mu,  hogshead,  f 
He  102  ph    [from  my  list] 

Se   103  bh    haba,  b,  bean,  sp 

104  bhw*  an  occasional,  if  not  the 
standard  Dutch  w,  be- 
tween sp.  b  and  e.  w 

Ht  105  prh  [from  my  list] 

8t  106  brh  [from  my  list] 

107  ra    very,  r,  e  [defective  lip  r] 

108  iw  our,  r,  e  [occ.] 

2.  Labio-dentals. 

Labio-dentales. 

He  109  p  [theoretical,  from  my  list] 
Se  110  B  [from  my  list,  see  (1292,<£)] 
He  111  f  foe,  f,  e 

112  ff*    schizffo,ff,slapintheface,i 

113  /      [theoretical,  from  my  list] 


He  128 
129 

Se  130 
SI  131 


He  132 
133 

Se  134 
135 


v,  e 

warta,  w,  plate,  k 

avventura,  vv,  adventure,  i 

kjobenhavn,  b,  Copenha- 
gen, da 

[theoretical] 

an  occ.  if  not  the  standard 
Dutch  v 

[theoretical] 

paw,  w,  peacock,  pi 

voix,  vo,  voice,  f 

f  eim,  m,  mild,  ir 


3.  Labio-linguals. 

Labio-linguales. 

$*   atfa,  tf,  Aay,  ab 

\P\P*  ytX  tx,  sit  down,  ab 
,b*  advy,  ft,  field,  ab 
%lw*  lamh,  1,  hand,  ga 

4.  Dentals. 
Dentales. 
xxt*   talam,  t,  earth,  ir 


Atj*  tirm,  t,  dry,  ir 


137 

Sc  138 
139 

^140 
81  141 


donn,  d,  brown,  ir 
^dj*dia,  d,  god,  ir 
th     thin,  th,  e 
c      existencedoubtful,see(4,£) 
dh    thee,  th,  e 

e       [existence    doubtful,    see 
(M)] 

ih     [theoretical,  from  my  list] 
i      ooyl,  1,  apple,  manx 


5.   Alveolo- Dentals. 

Alveolo-dentales. 
He  142  c       metsa,   ts,  wood  (forest), 

West  Nyland  fin 
143  ,th*  vizio,  z,  vice,  i 
Se  144  c       zot,  z,  fon?,  al 
145  ,dh    lid,  d,  lawsuit,  sp 
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6,   Double  Alveolars. 
Alveolaires  Doubles. 

xs*    lo  zio,  z,  the  uncle,  i 

vsxs*  pazzo,  zz,  mad,  i 

.ss*  aca,  c,  granary,  ab 

CC*   ac'abyrg,cVn^A,Bzybab 

.i*    ac'a,  c',  wild  cherry,  ab 

.Cj*  c'abu,  c',  WMC/J,  k 

Ksj*  siac',  c',  to  sow,  pi 

$w$w*  ao>,  cv,  a^pfe,  ab 

.vsw*  acv,  cv,  o#,  ab 

%z*    lo  zelo,  z,  the  zeal,  \ 

,ztz*rozzo,  zz,  coarse,  i 

Nzj*  jedz',  dz',  go  (imperat.), 

P1 
xzw*  az'y,  zv,  sow*  one,  ab 

7.  Alveolars. 


He  146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 

>Sc  155 
156 
157 

158 


He  159  xt      tas,  t,  heap,  f 

160  vtj*  tai,  t,  colt,  k 

161  xttt*  matto,  tt,  mad,  i 

162  t{h*  til,  t,  to,  da 

163  tjth*  jatolsa,  t,  red,  k 

164  Ltih*  tuix,  t,  salt,  thush 

165  ,tj*  nyrat,  IHB,  way,  rus 

166  vtw   toi,  to,  thee,  f 

167  xtwj*  etui,  tu,  ca*^,  f 
Se  168  ,d*   doux,  d,  sweet,  f 

169  xdj*  d'oxlu,  d,  freshness,  k 

170  xdxd*  Iddio,  dd,  God,  i 

171  'd      [from  my  list] 

172  ,dj*  JOUiaAfc,  flb,  Aorw,  rus 

173  vdw?  doigt,  to,  finger,  f 

174  xdwj*  conduire,  du,  to  conduct,  f 
Ne  175  xn*  nain,  n,  dwarf,  f 

176  ,nj*  fiak,  n,  Wtw,  k 

177  «nxn*  canna,  nn,  r^  i 

178  d(      bean,  n,  woman,  ir 

179  xnj*  JHHB,  Hb,  tench,  rus 

180  vn«)*  noix,  no,  walnut,  f 

181  jawj*  nuit,  nu,  night,  f 
£<?  182  s       so,  s,  e 

183  ss*   cassa,  ss,  box,  i 

184  sjsj*|at,  s,  hour\i 

185  SH*  (jO  ar 

186  sj     kos',  s',  wo?^  (imperat.)  pi 

187  sw   soie,  so,  silk,  f 

188  s^j*  suie,  su,  soot,  f 
&?  189  z      zeal,  z,  e 

190  zz*  azzal,  zz,  with  the,  huu 

191  .z*   zaqa,  z,  how  much,  ab 

192  zj     lez',  z',  ^ro  WJP,  pi 

193  zw    rasoir,  so,  razor,  i 

194  zwj*  dixhuit,  xhu,  eighteen,  f 


Nc  195  zh<*  [theoretical] 
HI  196  Iwh  [theoretical] 
81  197  vl  lait,  1,  milk,  f 

198  Ij*    fap,  f,  shine,  k 

199  41 J*  stella,  11,  star,  i 

200  Jj*  KOpOJB,  JB,  *^,  rus 

201  ,lw  loi,  lo,  ;aw,  f 

202  Jwrj*  lui,  lu,  him,  f 
S*  203  vr      rey,  r,  king,  sp 

8.  Whishes. 

Chuintantes. 
He  204  sh     she,  sh,  e 

205  sh]*  sarabucu,  s,  fellow  coun- 

tryman, k 

206  shsh*  pesce,  sc,/»A,  i 

207  shjshj*  loldi,  |,  green,  k 

208  .sh*  asa,  s,  rope,  ab 

209  shj    BOHIB,  IHB,  louse,  rus 

210  shu>  choix,  cho,  choice,  f 

211  sh^shw*  as,  s,  plane  tree,  ab 

212  .shw>*as,  s,  <foor,  ab 

213  shwj*  chuinter,  chu,  whisk,  f 
Sc  214  zh    pleasure,  s,  e 

215  zhzh*  a'  zseb,  zs,  *A* jt?otf^,hun 

216  .zh*  aza,  z,  Aar<9,  ab 

217  zhj   jin,  j,   come  (participle), 

souletin  basque 

218  zhw  joie,  jo,  joy,  f 

219  zhu7zhw*  az,  z,  cow,  ab 

220  .zhw>*  zaba,  z,  ^w,  ab 

221  zhwj*  juin,  ju,^w?^,  f 
Ht  222  rsh   przez,  rz,  through,  pi 

tf*  223  rzh  [theoretical],  see  B   284 
(rhh) 

9.  Palatal  WMshes. 

Palato-chuintantes. 

He  224,  ,sh*  pece,  c,  pitch,  i 

225  xshvsh*  caccia,  cc,  hunting,  i 

226  .jsh*  aga,  g,  ^z<az7,  ab 

227  ChCh*  a;'y,  c',  mouth,  ab 

228  .Ch*  ac'y,  c7,  horse,  ab 

229  .Chj*  c'an,  c',  early,  k 

230  vshj*HOTIB,  HB,  night,  rus 
230"  %shw*  CHOui,   CHOU,    to    cook, 

Louisiana  fr.  Creole 
230"\shwj*CHuite,   CHU,   to  cook, 

Trinidad  fr.  Creole 
Sc  231  vzh*  regio,  gi,  royal,  i 
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232  xzh,zh*  maggio,    ggi,    may 

(month),  i 

233  xzhj*  espundja,  dj, sponge, sou- 

letin  basque 

233"  xzhw;j  *  nejui,  ju, needle  t  Louis- 
iana fr.  Creole 

10.  Double  Palatals. 

Palatales  Doubles. 
He  234  ;s*    otso,  ts,  wolf,  basque 

11.  Palatals. 

Palatales. 
He  235  t       tea,  t,  e 

236  it*    huset,  t,  the  house,  collo- 

quial da 

237  Jh    hue,  h,  e 


Se 


238  ti      tyuk,  ty,  hen,  hun 

239  tjtj*  a'  tyuk,  ty,  the  hen, 

240  d      do,  d,  e 


hun 


241  dd*  beddu,  dd,  beautiful,  Sar- 

dinian 

242  id*   lado,  d,  side,  sp 

243  |dLd*  Gud,  d,  God,  jutlandish 

244  j       yet,  y,  e 

245  jj*   ejjel,  jj,  night,  hun 

246  dj      gyongy,  both  gy,  pearl,  hun 

247  djdj*  a'  gyongy,  first  gy,  the 

pearl,  hun 
Ne  248  n      no,  n,  e 

249  nh    tent,  n,e  [after Bell  (tEnht), 

see  (1141,  «)] 

250  s*   azkoya,  y,  the  badger, ron- 

calese  basque 

251  nj     digne,  gn,  worthy,  f 

252  njnj*  a'  nyul,  ny,  the  hare,  hun 

253  njh  [theoretical] 

He  254  ,s*    su,  s,Jire,  sp  basque 

Sc  255    z*    zo.gal,z, young  shepherd,^ 

HI  256  lh     felt,  1,  e  [Bell's  (fElht), 


(1141,  d}] 
iff   (f 


257  Ijh   glas,  1,   knell   (funereal), 

saintongeais 
81  258  1       low,  1,  e 

260  Ijlj*  melly,  11,  which,  hun 
Ht  261  gh     [theoretical] 

262  h*     £-  ar 

263  h}*   holu,  h,  orphan,  k 

264  h]h]*  h'i,  V»  pigeon,  k 

265  »-H*  Vaba,  \?,fish,  k 
St  266  r       ray, r, e 

267  rr*    terra,  rr,  earth,  i 

268  g  ^ar 

269  rj  wuhor',  r',  eel,  lusatiau 

270  rw  roi,  ro,  king,  f 

271  rwj  bruit,  ru,  noise,  f 


He  212 
Se  273 
JS7^  274 

275 
He  276 

277 
^c  278 

279 

J7J280 
SI  281 
Ht2S2 
St  283 

284 


12.  Ultra-palatals. 

Ultra-palatales. 

[The  whole  of  this  set 
of  letters  was  taken 
from  my  list,  where 
again  they  were  taken 
from  Lepsius's  Al- 
phabet,and  they  must 
be  considered  there- 
fore as  very  doubtful. 
For  sn.  see  (1096,  V . 
1137.  1138);  of  dr. 
I  know  nothing. 
The  (zh,  Rh)  were 
entirely  theoretical 
to  match  (sh,  R).] 


T  sn 
D  sn 
N  sn 
Nh  di- 
sh sn 
Thh  dr 
zh 

Dhh  dr 
Lh  dr 
L  sn 
Rh 

R  sn 
Rhh  dr 


13.  Gutturo-Labials. 

Gutturo-Labiales. 

He  285  p      [from  my  list,  and  that 
from  Lepsius]  peruvian 
286  wjh  ih'y,  hv,  speak,  ab 
Se  287  b       [theoretical,  from  my  list] 

288  wj    huile,  hu,  oil,  f 
He  289  fh     [theoretical,  from  my  list, 

and  that  from  Bell] 
Sc  290  vh    [theoretical] 

14.  Gutturo-Dentals. 

Gutturo-dentales. 

[Note. — The  marks  over  the  t  in  the 
examples  to  B  291,  292,  293,  and  over 
the  d  in  B  295,  296,  297,  should  pro- 
perly go  through  the  stem  of  the  letters.] 

He  291  tla.     kat,  t,  day,  s.  os.     [See 
Note.] 

292  thfa*  wattax,  it,  without,  s.  os. 

[See  Note.'] 

293  ifhj*  sita,  t,   gunpowder,  low 

s.  os.     [See  Note.] 

294  fhjzhj*  [theoretical] 

Sc  295  dh    adan,  d,  morning,  s.  os. 

[See  Note.] 

296  dhdh*  waddax,   dd,    without, 

s.  os.     [See  Note.] 
n      a 

297  rfhj*sida,  d,  gunpowder,  high 

s.  os.     [See  Note.] 

298  dhjdhj*  [theoretical] 

15.  Guttural  Whishes. 

Gutturo-chuintantes. 

He  299  Msh*  la    chjai,   chj,   the   key, 

tempiese  Sardinian 
300  ,A<sb-*  vecchju,     cchj,     old, 
tempiese  Sardinian 
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301  ,,shw;j*  kyuir,  kyu,  leather,  pi- 
card 

Sc  302  ,,zhtt?j*  la  ghjesgia,  ghj,  the 
church,  tempiese  Sardin- 
ian 

303  ^zhwj^zhwj*  ogghji,  gghj,  to 
day,  tempiese  Sardinian 

16.   Gutturo-Palatals. 
Gutturo-palatales. 

He  304  t       k  ar 

305  (j*    ttorttoil,   tt,   turtle    dove, 
labourdin  basque 

Se  306  d      (j°  ar 

307  d]*  yann,  y,   lord,  labourdin 


334  H'M>*huevo,  hu,  egg,  sp 

335  gj     la     ghianda,    ghi, 


the 


Ne  308  n    [theoretical] 
He  309  ,«*  [theoretical] 

310  s       &n,s,Jire,  labourdin  basque 
to  311  /»  [theoretical] 

312  z       Jesus,  both  s,  Jesus,  soule- 
tin  basque 

17.    Double  Gutturals. 

Gutturales  Doubles. 
He  313  ,kh   mac,  c,  son,  ga 

18.  Gutturals. 

Gutturales. 
key,  k,  e 

iorn,  1,  **«*,  k 
bocca,  cc,  mouth,  i 
krh  komm,  k,  come,  upper  g 

^   [?  kH,  kt,  kTh,  kHh] 

kjih  kala,  k,  white,  k 


He  314  k 


kj 
kk 


315 
316 
317 

318 

319 
320 
321 
322 

323 
324 
325 
326 

327 
328 


329 


330  kt^j*  biscuit,  cu,  biscuit,  f 
8«  331  g      go,  g,  e 

332  gg*  veggo,  gg,  I  see,  i 

333  'g     argem,  g,  /  sing,  os 


Lkih  kok,  k,  foot,  thush 
nh    hand,  h,  hand,  g 
nhnh  ahhoz,  hh,  thereto,  him 
H      hand,   h,   e    [pure    jerk 

(1130,  b')l 
;       *  ar  [hamza] 
kj     la  chiave,  chi,  the  key,  i 
kjkj  occhio,  cchi,  eye,  i 
nhj  la  chiave,  chi,   the  Jcey, 

florentine  i 

TC.W    quoi,  quo,  what,  f 
Hw?h[from  my  list,  but  ('hw;) 

is  the  new    form   (p. 

1341,  9/)] 
HM>   [from  my  list,  ('hwh)  is 

the  new  form  (p.  1341, 


336  gjgj*    ragghiare,    gghi,    to 

bray,  i 

337  gw^  goitre,  go,  goiter,  f 

338  gwj*  aiguille,  gu,  needle,  f 
Ne  339  q       singer,  ng,  e 

340  qh    sink,  n,  e,  [Bell's  (sz'qhk), 

see  (1141,  a}] 

341  H'h^haAk,  h,  multitude,  sen- 

taxi  al 

342  qj     sn  [from  my  list,  for  which 

I    now    use    (qi),  see 
1137,  0] 
He  343  kh    dach,  ch,  roof,  g 

344  x      [existence    doubtful,    see 

(9,  d},  where  it  was  in- 
troduced because  the 
real  sound  of  sp  j  was 
unknown] 

345  khkh*  palchi,  Ich,  because,  sas- 

sarese  Sardinian 

346  khjkhj*  x"ot,  x",  shade,  k 

347  khH  [from  my  list] 

348  kjh  milch,  ch,  milk,  g 

349  kw>h  loch,  ch,  lake,  south  scotch 
Se  350  gh    tage,  g,  days,  g 

351  x       [See  B  344] 

352  ghgh*  olganu,  Ig,  organ,  sas- 

sarese  Sardinian 

353  .gh   [see  B  347] 

354  gjh  selig,  g,  blissful,  g 

355  gw?h  [from  my  list,  theoretical] 
Ne  356  gh^h*  xonkodize,  x,  to  snore, 

avarian 
HI  357  fh      [theoretical,  from  my  list] 

358  Ihh  llaw,  11,  hand,  welsh 

359  Ihhj*  [theoretical] 

360  Iwh  [theoretical,  from  my  list, 

and  that  from  Bell] 
SI  361  I       lamac',  1,  to  break,  pi 

362  /hh*  [theoretical  voiced  Welsh 

//.  The  Manx  sound 
spoken  of  as  (/hh)  in 
(756,  d')  is  properly  B 
141,  a  dental  x.] 

363  /hhj*  [theoretical] 

364  Iw     [theoretical,  from  my  list, 

and  that  from  Bell.] 

Ht  365  krh  £  ar 

366  .rh    [theoretical,  from  my  list] 
St  367  grh    £_  ar 

368  .r  rock,  r,  Newcastle 

369  |/*  var,  r,  was,  jutlandish 

370  r*  Paris,  r,  Paris,  parisian 

371  rr*  irregulier,    rr,   irregular, 

parisian 
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19.  Ultra-gutturals.  373  £hj*  iort,  ±,pear,  k 

Ultra-gutturales.  379    £h*  ^^  ^  AflMW>  k 

.H<?372K     Jar  380  xwh  [theoretical,  from  my  list] 

373  Ki*  qapa,  q,  hat,  k  Se  381  oh     God,  G,  God,  dutch 
to  374  G     [theoretical,  from  my  list]  382  Gu>h  [theoretical,  from  my  list] 

375  GW  [theoretical,  from  my  list]  Ht  383  ih    [theoretical,  from  my  list] 

Ne  376  a     [theoretical,  from  my  list]  St  384  i      ret,  r,  ri^Af,  da 
He  377  Ah  nacht,  ch,  night,  dutch    "  385  1,1*   var,  r,  was  da 

No.  8.     GERMAN  DIALECTAL  CHANGES. 
i.     Schmeller  on  Bavarian  Dialectal   Changes. 

In  the  present  section,  as  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  reference 
has  been  very  frequently  made  to  the  labours  of  Schmeller  on  the 
Bavarian  dialects.1  It  seemed  therefore  that  a  complete  systematic 
account  of  the  variations  of  sounds  he  has  observed  would  be  the 
best  possible  introduction  to  the  following  fragmentary  account  of 
English  dialectal  usages. 

Schmeller  adopts  a  phonetic  alphabet,  of  which  the  following 
seems  to  be  the  palaeotypic  signification : 

Vowels. 

a  (a),  d  or  a  (a],  &  (o),  <*  (E),  <?  (e)  and  perhaps  (e),  i  (*'),  t  (i), 
6  or  o  (0),  o  (OB),  u  (u),  ii  (y),  9  (a). 

Sometimes  his  symbols  indicate  etymological  relations,  thus  ? 
shews  the  (')  sound  before  I  which  replaces  6  (e)  and  ?  i  an  (i,  i), 
which  seems  to  have  become  some  obscure  palatal  and  may  be 
vaguely  represented  by  ('j),  as  in  (ee'j).  [•]  indicates  an  omitted 
vowel,  [""]  sometimes  merely  the  nasalisation  (<),  sometimes  also 
the  omission  of  m,  n. 

Consonants. 

9  (g)i  99,  (k)»  9h  or  ^  (gH  M  (kH)j  -l  C;1)*  ^  C1)  disunited  from 
the  preceding  vowel;  -bm,  -fai,  -pm,  -win,  (-b'm,  -f'm,  -p'm,  -bh'm) 
where  ('m)  has  arisen  from  en,  -chng,  -gng,  -kng  (-kh'q,  -g'q,  -k'q), 
where  ('q)  has  also  arisen  from  en,  but  after  a  guttural;  hr  (rh), 
s  (z),  ff  (s),  sch  (zh),  fch  (sh),  z  (%dsz),  tz  (^s) ;  [']  omitted  /, 
["*]  an  unpronounced  m  or  n,  after  a  nasalised  vowel,  or  after  a 
vowel  which  cannot  be  nasalised  in  the  dialect,  that  is  (i,  u,  o),  so 
that  ai~  means  (a<i) ;  [']  an  unpronounced  r,  (')  any  other  omitted 
letter,  or  an  omitted  m  and  n  after  an  unnasalised  vowel  which 
might  have  been  nasalised. 

1  Die  Mundarten  Bayerns  gramma-  der  altern  und  altesten  Provincial- 

tisch  dargestellt  von  Joh.  Andreas  Litteratur  des  Konigreichs  Bayern, 

Schmeller.  Beygegeben  ist  eine  Samm-  besonders  seiner  altern  Lande,  vorkom- 

lung  von  Mundart-Proben,  d.  i.  kleinen  men,  und  in  der  heutigen  allgemein- 

Erzahlungen,  Gesprachen,  Sing-Stiick-  deutschen  Schriftsprache  entweder  gar 

en,  ngiirlichen  Redensarten  u.  dergl.  nicht,  oder  nicht  in  denselben  Bedeu- 

in  den  verschiedenen  Dialekten  des  tungen  ublich  sind,  mit  urkundlichen 

Konigreichs,  nebst  einem  Kartchen  zur  Belegen,  nach  den  Stammsylhen  ety- 

geographischen  Uebersicht  dieser  Dia-  mologisch  -  alphabetisch  geordnet  von 

lekte.  Miinchen,  1821.  8vo.  pp.  568.  J.  Andreas  Schmeller,  Stuttgart  and 

Bayerisches  Worterbuch.  Sammlung  Tubingen,  8vo.  vol.  1,  1827,  pp.  640; 

von  Wortern  und  Ausdrucken,  die  in  vol.  2,  1828,  pp.722;  vol.  3,  1836,  pp. 

den  lebenden  Mundarten  sowohl,  als  in  691 ;  vol.  4,  1837,  pp.  310,  xxx. 
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Unfortunately,  in  his  verbal  examples  Schmeller  generally  con- 
fines his  phonetic  symbols  to  the  point  under  consideration,  and 
prints  the  rest  of  the  word  in  ordinary  gothic  characters.  Even  in  his 
literary  examples,  "  in  order  not  to  render  the  text  unnecessarily  unin- 
telligible, some  letters,  as  au  eieu  o  u  st,  etc.,  are  not  always  translated 
into  the  peculiar  forms  belonging  to  the  dialect,"  referring  generally 
to  the  particular  tables.  This  facilitates  the  reading  of  the  sense  to 
the  detriment  of  the  reading  of  the  sound.  The  same  feeling  has 
unfortunately  widely  prevailed  in  writing  English  dialects,  but  it  is 
altogether  unscientific,  and  often  produces  the  utmost  bewilderment. 
It  has  materially  added  to  the  laboriousness  and  uncertainty  of  my 
own  researches.  The  correct  principle  is  to  regard  sound  only,  and 
when  written  words  threaten  to  be  unintelligible,  on  account  of 
their  differing  so  much  from  their  ordinary  appearance,  the  usual 
spelling  should  be  given  in  addition,  and  sometimes  a  complete 
translation  is  requisite. 

In  the  following  notes  the  arrangement  of  Schmeller,  arts.  102- 
691,  has  been  followed.  The  whole  is  materially  abridged.  My 
own  insertions  are  placed  in  brackets  [  ],  verbal  translations  between 
inverted  commas.  The  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  Schmeller's 
articles.  Sounds  are  given  in  palaeotype.  Ordinary  German  spell- 
ing is  given  in  italics,  or  capitals,  large  or  small,  and  in  the  latter 
case  a  &  u  have  been  resolved,  as  usual,  into  AE,  OE,  UE.  Schmeller 
uses  an  etymological  spelling,  which  is  not  generally  followed,  but 
will  be  explained  as  it  arises.  When  some  letters  are  put  in  a 
parenthesis  in  the  midst  of  a  German  word,  these  only  are  in  palaeo- 
type, as  a(f  )er,  for  aler.  This  is  to  imitate  Schmeller's  notation, 
and  to  avoid  the  errors  which  I  should  almost  certainly  commit  in 
attempting  to  give  the  whole  word  in  the  dialectal  form,  when 
there  was  no  authority  for  the  other  sounds  in  his  book.  The 
particular  localities  of  each  pronunciation  are  omitted.  But  the 
following  abbreviations  will  be  used : 

gen.  generally,  fr.  frequently,  sm.  sometimes,  rr.  rarely.  1,2,  3, 
etc.,  pi.,  in  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  places.  N.  E.  W.  S.,  North,  East, 
West,  South  of  Bavaria,  tn.  town,  en.  country,  ed.  educated. 

Vowels. 

A    (102-123)  is  :— (aa,   a)    gen.   in  before  r  fr.,  before  lost  ch  1  pi.,  and 

non-German  words,  casse  (ka'sa),  rr.  in  when  long   2  pi.,  sanft   (zaaft),  arm 

a  few  German  words,  before  m,  n,  r,  (aarm),  nacht  (naat),  schaf  (shaaf): — 

and    others,    gans,   spass,   arg    (gans,  \e]  in  a  few  scattered  words,  alles  arbeit 

sbpas,  arg)  :—(aa,  a)  gen.  in  common  hart  nah  acht  (Has   <rrbet  nh^rt  nee 

non-German  words,  as   Max   (maks),  <?kht): — (i)  rr.,  in  sontag  (zzrntigh) : — 

and  "W.  in  all  German  words,  but  E.  (ua)   2  pi.,  especially   before  r,   arm 

only  before  two  or  doubled  or  strong  (uarm),     halb   (nhualb): — (a)   sm.   in 

consonants,   acht    (okht)  ;     which   rr.  unaccented  syllables   sontag    Laibach, 

becomes  (o),  graf  (groof) : — (o)/r.  be-  davon  (zwnta  Laa-ba  dafo/).     "If  the 

'fore  I  and  single  or  weak  consonants,  pronunciation   of    high     German    by 

alt,  sagen  (olt,  zoo-ghan),  sm.  otherwise:  educated  low  Germans,  or  by  educated 

— (au)  sm.  when  long,  blasen  (bla'u'zan),  upper  Saxons,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  rule, 

or  as  (aua)  before  r,  haar  (nhauar) : —  a,   to  be   free    of  all   provincialisms, 

(6u)  I  pi.  even  before  2  consonants,  apfel  should  be  («)." 
(6u-pfal):— (aa)  before    lost  n  1  pi.,          AE  (124-139)  short,  and  long,  "  in 
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good  high  German  pronunciation  sm.  e 
(E,  EE),  and  sometimes  e  (e,  ee),"  is  : — 
(a,  aa)  3  pi.  in  various  primitives 
hdchsen  (nha'khsan),  derivatives  wdch- 
se}  (bha-ksan),  subj.  pret.  ich  ndhme 
(naam),  diminutives  mddlein  (ma'd'l), 
plurals  pldtze  (plaa'ts),  etc.  :— (e,  E) 
fr.  in  most  of  the  above  cases  : — (E'O) 
2  pi.,  spdter  (shpfiVtar) : — (E'i)  2  pi., 
gnddig,  ich  thdte,  mden,  sden  (gnE'i'di, 
i  tE'it,  mE'i'a,  SE'i-a)  [observe,  for  Eng- 
lish] : — (i)fr.  in  plurals,  kdlber(ki-lbdr), 
comparatives  and  superlatives,  drger, 
der  kdlteste  (rrgar,  krltest),  and  conju- 
gational  forms,  er  fdllt  (filt) :  —  (ia)  fr. 
before  r,  drger,  du  fdhrst  (ia-rgar,  du 
fiarst)  : — (i)  2  pi.  in  a  few  words, 
wdchsen  (bhrksan) : — (03)  rr.,  kdlter 
(koe-ltar). 

AI  (140-156),  usually  written  ei, 
derived  from  original  ei,  gothic  ai,  "  in 
good  high  German  pronunciation  (ai)," 
is : — (aa)  3  pi.  tn.  en.,  breit  fleisch 
klein  (braad  flaash  klaa,),  and  by  um- 
laut becomes  (E)  in  a  few  cases,  breiter 
kleiner  (brEE'tar  klEE-nar):  — (ai)  gen. 
tn.,  hence  ecclesiastical  geist,  heilig, 
and  terminations  heit,  keit,  have  (ai) 
gen. : — (a,  o)  2  pi.  tn.  en,  in  uninflected 
forms,  especially  before  I,  m,  n,  bein 
(baaf  booj,  stein  (shtaa,  shtoo,): — (oY, 
6i)  in  inflected  forms,  although  the  inflec- 
tion is  gen.  lost,  der  kleine  (kla  4i) ,  mit  dem 
steine  (mrt'n  shto(i),  breiter  (brortar), 
weinen  (bh64in),  and  1  pi.  en.  in  unin- 
flected forms,  fleisch  (floish): — (do)  fr., 
klein,  beiner  (kla.a,  baafna),  which  by 
umlaut  becomes  (E'a),  £mY*r(brEVdar): 
— (EE)  fr.,  flesch  (flEEsh)  :—  (ee}  fr., 
klein  (klee},  leib  (L*b)  :— (ei)  2  pi.  in 
inflected  forms,  reife  (reif)  : — (*j  2  pL, 
in  certain  forms  of  verbs,  replacing  ag, 
&sdusaist  =  sagest  (duzz'st)  : — (ui)  2  pi. 
before  m  and  n,  eins  (uis),  7^zm(Hhui): 
— (a)  gen.  in  unemphatic  article  ein ; 
and  //•.  in  other  unaccented  syllables, 
arbeit  (a-rbat),  gewohnheit  (gbhoo-nat); 
or  is  quite  lost,  vortheil  (voo'rt'l). 

AU^  (157-163),  original  U,  "in 
good  high  German  pronunciation  (au)," 
is : — (a)  sm.,  aus  dem  hause  (aa's'n 
nhas),  especially  before  I,  m,  as  faul 
(fa'l)  :— (au)  ed.  gen.  except  W.  :-(a} 
1  pi.  (tffl-s'n  nhas)  :— (au)  or  (6u)  W., 
haus  (nhous)  : —  (uu)  according  to 
origin  in  SW.  and  N.,  aufbrauch  faust 
(uf  bruu-ka  fuusht),  but  in  N.  often 
(ui),  braut  faust  (bruit  fuist). 

AEU,  the  umlaut  of  AU  (164-170), 
"  in  good  high  German  pronunciation 
(ay),"  is  : —  (ai)  //•.,  hduser,  mduse 


(nharzar,  mais): — (ay)  sm.  "more 
careful  pronunciation  tn.  en.  ed." 
(nhayzar,  mays): — (ai)  1  pi.: — (EE) 
2  pi.: — (E'i)  2  pi.,  trdublein  (trE'rb'l): 
— (ei)  W.,  mduse  (me'is): — (yy)  where 
au  from  u  is  still  (uu),  which  in  SW. 
becomes  (ii),  fduste  (fyst),  hduser 
(nhii-zar). 

AU,  or  au,  older  ou,  gothic  au,  which 
in  Scandinavian,  low  German,  on  upper 
Rhein,  and  in  most  high  German  dia- 
lects, is  almost  always  distinguished  in 
pronunciation  from  the  former  AU  (171- 
178)  "in  good  high  German  pronuncia- 
tion (au),  the  same  as  the  former  au"  is : 
— (aa)  E.,  auch  baum  staub  traum  (aa 
baam  staab  traam) : — (au)  "W.  and  ed. 
gen.: — (aa)  rr.,  glauben  (glawba),  baum 
(baam}:— (a'u) : — (oo)  5  pi.  (boom):  — 
(6u)  2  pi.  (bourn)  :—  (EE)  1  pi.  in 
several  words  when  (a  a)  is  not  com- 
mon, glauben  (glEEb)  ;  1  pi.  gen. 
staub  (shtEEb)  :— (E'y)  1  pi.  in  some 
forms  where  (6u)  is  not  heard,  glauben 


-aeu,  the  umlaut  of  the  last 
AU  =  dw  (179-182),  is  not  distinguished 
from  du  where  the  latter  becomes  (aa, 
EE,  E'y) ;  where  dw  =  (au),  aeu  becomes 
(a'i) ;  where  du  =  (oo),  aeu  becomes  (ee, 
0303),  where  d«  =  (6u),  dm  becomes  (s'i, 
ee). 

E  (183-208),  "in  those  words  where 
good  high  German  pronunciation  has 
(E,  EE),"  is: — (a,  aa),  as  sehen  (zaa), 
geschehen  (gshaa),  geben  (gaab  gaa)  ; 
SMd2pl.rr.,feldC-~ 


E,  "that  long  e  of  certain  words, 
which,  from  the  most  ancient  times  in 
all  high  German  dialects,  although  not 
in  the  same  way  in  all,  is  distinguished 
from  the  usual  short  e,"  "in  good  high 
German  pronunciation  (ee},'"  "the  eaigu 
of  the  French  "  (art.  71)  [with  which 
(e)  seems  to  be  confused],  is  : — (ai)  2 
pi.  en.,  Jclee,  schnee  (klai,  shnai),  ichgehe 
(i  gai),  and  1  pi.  for  (E)  before  ch, 
hexe,  schlecht  (nhaiks,  shlaikht) : — (E, 
EE)/r.,  beten,  lecken  (bEE'tan,  lE'kan) : 
— (E4)  gen.  before  [lost]  m  and  n  "ob- 
scured by  nasalisation,"  mensch  (niE.sh) : 
— (E)  gen.  before  r,  herr  (nhsr)  :— (s'i) 
2  pi.,  ehe  (E'i),  reh  (rE'i)  : — (E'a)  sm. 
short  e  before  r,  erde  (E'ard),  and  1  pi. 
before  I,  and  other  consonants,  geld 
pfeffer  (gE'ald  pfE'a-far) : — (E'a)  fr.  long 
e,  klee  schnee  (klE'a  shnE'a) :  —  (e,  ee} 
E.  gen.,  even  "  in  those  words  which 
Adelung  pronounces  with  (EE)  ;  edu- 
cated people  of  our  parts  pronounce 
almost  all  e  like  (te},"  aud  am.  before  I, 
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"when  it  is  not  pronounced  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it  (rnit  diesem  verbunden)," 
as  gelb  (g^lb) :—  (a)  before  I,  gen.  E. 
even  ed.,feld,  geld  (fald,  geld),  and  even 
(1)  aione  in  1  pi.: — (ee)  before  r  in  1 
pi.  en.,  as  ernst  (m-nst) : — (ei)  rr.,  as 
beten  (bei'ten)  : — (i)  E.  tn.  cn.t  "in 
most  words  which  Adelung  classes  as 
(E),"  as  geben  (gu'-ban),  blech  (bKkh), 
"  some  of  these  words  are  peculiar  to 
small  districts":— ('j),  "before  I,  the 
(t)  is  mutilated  in  a  peculiar  way, 
which  cannot  be  described,  and  must 
be  heard,"  E.  in  several  pi.  even  ed.,  as 
stellen  (sht'j'l'n),  zdhlen  (ts'j-l'n) ;  and 
rr.  before  (r),  herbst  (nh'jrbst) : — («,) 
obscurely  by  nasalisation  before  m  and 
n : — (e,a)  before  m  and  n  2  pi.,  dem 
(de'.am) : — (i)  1  pi.,  esel,  heben,  leder 
(ii-z-al,  Hhii-ban,  lii-dar)  : — (ii,  ij,  ia) 
for  e  long,  in  several  pL,  schnee  (shnij, 
shnia),  gehen  (giin) : — (a),  or  lost  "in 
unaccented  root  syllables  "  E.  en.,  erd- 
beer  (tf'rpa),  tagwerk  (ta'bha),  her  berg 
(nhrrba). 

E  in  initial  syllables  (209-216). 
Be-,  ge-,  have  generally  (a).  Be-  is 
sm.  only  pronounced  before  explodents, 
as  (b«9,  b«,  bi),  and  is  otherwise  lost,  as 
B(«)GEHREN,  B(»)DEUTEN,  B(I)K(^)REN, 
B()HALTEN,  rr.  (bii)  long  and  accented, 
(bii-faq,  birnhaq,  bii'klEm).  Ge-  is 
fr.  (ge-,  gt),  "only  in  substantives, 
adjectives,  and  adverbs  before  explo- 
dents," otherwise  (g) ;  fr.  also  the  e 
being  lost,  g  itself  disappears  before 
explodents,  as  '-BiET=gebiet,  etc.  Ent- 
—  (nit-,  unt-)  sm.,  and  rr.  (a-nt-).  Ver- 
very  often  (vor-). 

E  final  (217-235).  E,  as  ending  in 
nom.  sing,  of  subst.,  "in  good  high 
German  pronunciation  unaccented  (-e)," 
is  lost,  gen.  en.  tn.  and  fr.  when  used 
for  -en  fern. ,  and  sm.  when  used  for  -en 
mas. ;  but  -e  from  old  -iu  is  kept  as 
(-e,  -i}  in  menge  siisse  Jciirze  Idnge  gute, 
but  it  is  omitted  in  N.  E,  as  ending  in 
dat.  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  of 
subs.,  is  gen.  lost.  E.  as  uninnected 
ending  of  some  adjectives,  as  bose  enge 
miide  ode,  is  also  lost.  E,  as  old  adver- 
bial ending  for  adjectives  and  participles, 
on  the  Danube  is  (a),  on  the  Lower 
Inn  (i),  (ga-ntsa  ga'ntst)  entirely, 
(nE-ta)  neatly,  etc.  E,  as  nom.  ending 
of  adj.  after  der,  die,  das,  is  lost,  gen. 
tn.  en.,  but  rr.  kept  as  (i,  a).  E,  as 
fern,  ending  of  adj.  derived  from  old  iu, 
is  (ia,  i,  t)  sm.,  eine  rechte  (a  rE'khtia, 
a  re'khti),  more  fr.  (a  rrkhta),  and 
sm.  lost,  eine  gute  (a  guut).  E  in  nom. 


and  ace.  pi.  neut.  derived  from  iu,  and 
of  mas.  and  fern,  derived  from  e  and  o, 
remains//-,  as  (e),  guteherren  (gua'de), 
and  fr.  as  (a),  (gmrta).  "On  the 
upper  Nab,  tn.  en.  the  remarkable  dis- 
tinction is  made,  that  e  neut.  from  iu  is 
(a),  and  e  mas.  and  fern,  from  e  and  o  is 
lost,  (del)  =diese  her  r  en,  frauen;  (de'ia) 
=diese  weiber ;  (goud  she'4i  o'ksan, 
ke'i),  gute  schone  ochsen,  kiihe  ;  (gou'da 
she'i  -na  pfaa) ,  gute  schone  pferde.  Ques- 
tion :  Wie  viel  Ochsen,  Kiihe  ?  Ans.  : 
(feia  fi-mf  z«-ks).  Qu.  :  Wie  viel 
Pferde?  Ans.:  (fe'i-ra  fi-mfa  ze  ksa). 
Traces  of  this  very  old  distinction  are 
found  elsewhere.  Between  the  Lech 
and  Inn  uneducated  countrymen,  to  the 
questions :  Wie  viel  aepfel,  wie  viel 
birnen  ?  will  reply,  (fiar  fymf  zeks) ; 
but  to  the  question:  Wie  viel  hduser, 
kinder?  reply,  (fia'ra  fymfo  ze'kse). 
E,  as  ending  of  the  1  pers.  sing,  pres., 
and  1  and  3  pers.  pret.  ind. ,  and  3  pers. 
sing.  pres.  subj.  of  verbs,  is  lost,  gen. 
tn.  en.,  as  ich  esse,  suche,  mochte, 
konnte,  machte  (i  is,  zuagh,  mEkht, 
kunt,  makhat).  E  in  -el,  -em,  -en,  -er, 
•es,  -et,  is  sm.  (a),  more/r.  (a),  or  is  quite 
lost,  depending  on  preceding  consonant, 
see  under  I,  m,  n,  r,  s,  t  below;  "certain 
participles  in  end,  et,  by  retaining  e  in 
pronunciation,  have  passed  entirely  over 
into  the  class  of  adj.  and  subs.,  E.  tn. 
en.,  as  das  (re'nad,  shia'sad;  gshE'kat)." 
[The  important  bearing  of  this  German 
final  e  treatment  on  English  final  e  has 
made  me  give  this  account  at  greater 
length.] 

EI,  derived  from  original  i  (236- 
245),  Gothic  ei  [for  the  other  ei  see 
AI],  "in  good  high  German  pronun- 
ciation (ai),"  is:— (aa)  rr.  in  a  few 
words,  sei  (saa) ;  E.  regularly  before  /, 
as  weil  (bhaal) : — (ai)  E.  gen.  tn.  en.  ed. 
in  more  careful  pronunciation : — (cfi)  in 
1  pi. : — (EE)  in  3  pi.,  weiss,  ihr  seid 
(bhEES,  iir  zEEt) : — (E'I)  1  pi. : — (ei) 
W.  gen.  tn.  en.  ed.,  drei  (dre'i) : — (ii) 
according  to  origin  S.,  and  rr.  in  other 
places,  as  drei  (drii),  shreiben  (shrirba) : 
— (o)  1  pi.  in  bey  mir  (bo  mia). 

EU  (246-261),  see  also  AEU  =  aeM, 
"in  good  high  German  pronunciation 
(ay),"  is:— (aa)  E.  rr.  before  /,  as 
neulich  (naa'la) ;  and  in  neut.,  drei 
(draa) :— (ai)  E.  gen.  tn.  en.  ed.,  as  neu 
(nai)  : — (au)  1  pi.,  es  reut  (raut)  mich : 
— (ay)  on  lower  Mayn,  especially  tn., 
feuer  (fayar):— (ai)/r.,  dcutch  (dditsh): 
— (aa)  sm.  before  n,  freund  (fra'ad^ : — 
(EE)  2  pL,  neu  deutsch  (UEE  dEEtsh) : — 
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(ei)  lower  Mayn,  tn.  en.  ed. : — (fm)  1 
pL,  neu  (ni'tu) :— (ii),  properly  (yy),  2 
pi.,  deutsch  (dntsh) :— (i)  short  2  pi.  in 
pronoun  euch,  when  forming  an  unac- 
cented suffix: — (iiu)  sm.,  neu  (niiu): — 
(di)  sm.:— (6u)  1  pi. : — (ui)  sm.: — (yy) 
1  pi.  "  In  none  of  these  cases  does  eu 
sound  according  to  its  constituents,  as 
the  Spaniards  pronounce  it  in  Europa, 
namely  (eu),"  the  Spanish  sound  is,  I 
think,  (tfu). 

I,  and  also  where  ie  is  usually  written 
for  a  merely  long  old  i  (262-293),  is  :— 
(ai)  E.  en.  in  Katharina  (Katr&.i), 
Quirinus  (Kira4i),  anis  Jirniss  horniss 
paradis  (a-nais  fi'rnais  nhu'rnais  prrr#- 
dais),  in  der  stadt  (a,i  da  shtod,  a.4i-d 
shtod).  [The  interest  attaching  to  the 
change  of  (ii)  into  (ai)  induces  me  to 
add  the  following  note  at  length]  : — 
"  Manuscript  of  the  book  of  laws  (Recht- 
lucli)  of  1332:  EIN  DEB  STAT,  EIN  DI 
STAT,  for  in  der  Stadt,  in  die  Stadt. 
The  form  em  for  the  original  in  has 
maintained  itself  in  the  written  lan- 
guage only  in  composition  (as  hinein, 
eingehen}.  Written  language  has 
generally  restored  the  original  long  i 
in  many  forms  in  which — following  a 
high  German  inclination  which  was 
active  even  in  very  early  times  (nach 
einem  schon  sehr  friihe  wirksamenhoch- 
deutschen  Hange] — *  had  been  resolved 
into  ei.  Thus,  in  the  xin  th  and  xiv  th 
centuries,  not  only  was  the  present 
diminutive  termination  lin  called  LEIN, 
but  also  the  adjective  terminations  -lich 
and  -in  were  pronounced  -LEICH  and 

-BIN,  as  :  M1NNIGLEICH,  HERLEICH, 
WEIBLEICH,  —  ATJLDEIN,  HULZEIN, 

HURNEIN.  Just  as  now  we  say  latein 
from  'latin,'  so  formerly  they  said: 
MARTEIN  for  '  Martin,'  CHRISTEIN  for 
'  Christina ; '  and  as  we  now  have 
Arzeney,  Probstey,  they  formerly  used : 
SOPHEY,  MAREY,  PHILOSOPHEY,  etc., 
resolving  the  termination  i  of  'i-a,'  i-e, 
i  into  ei:"] — (E) before r  sm.,  mzV(mEr): 
— (i)  before  n  and  m  fr.,  blind  nicht 
nichts  (bh'nd  nit  m'ks),  and  in  end  of 
unaccented  syllables,  habe  ich  (nlurb*), 
ewig  (ee'\)hi) : — (i)  in  cases  not  included 
under  (i) :—  ('j)  before  I,  "a  very  pecu- 
liar indescribable  sound;  like  the  second 
syllable  of  the  words  hasel  sattel,  when 
pronounced  without  e,"  E.,  as  still,  will, 
spielen  (sht'jl,  bh'jl,  shp'jl'n),  but  it  is 
sm.  so  purely  pronounced  that  it  seems 
quite  unconnected  with  the  I,  as  still 
(shtijl)  ;  the  same  ('j)  sound  sm.  occurs 
before  r,  as  kirche  (k'j-rakh)  : — (ia) 


before  r  gen.,  mir  (miar),  hirsch 
(nhiarsh),  but  is  sm.  pure,  as  (mii, 
nhiish) ;  sm.  in  other  places,  nicht 
(niat),  nichts  (nias),  ihm  (iam),  euch 
(iak),  nieder  (nia'da) : — (u)  rr.,  as  tisch 
(tush),  kind  (kmind),  jisch  (fush) : — 
(a)  gen.  tn.  en.  in  the  pronouns  used  as 
suffixes,  as  wir,  mir  (mar) ;  E.  tn.  en. 
in  phrases  like  hab'  ich  dich,  lasse  ich 
nich,  thdte  ich  dir,  denke  ich  nir 
(nho-badi,  larsami,  taa-tada,  dE-qkama); 
and  in  many  unaccented  syllables,  as 
-inn,  -lich,  -in,  -lin  =  -lein : — lost  sm. 
in  -ig,  -lin  =  ~l6W,  inn;  gen.  tn.  en.  in. 
hat  sie,  ist  sie,  sind  sie,  gib  es  ihm, 
ihnen,  lass  ihn  (nhats,  ists,  zints, 
gi'ps'n,  la-s'n) ;  and  ich  is  lost  in  da, 
werfe  ich  dich,  wenn  ich  dir  es  sage,  so 
will  ich  dir  es  machen  (do  bhE'rfdi, 
bhan  darz  z#g,  zo  bhtl  darz  m<rkha). 

IE  (294-315),  "where  the  old  lan- 
guage has  ia,  io,  ie,  and  ie  is  a  real 
diphthong  in  the  southern  high  German 
dialect ;  in  good  high  German  pronun- 
ciation (ii)."  The  old  diphthong  iu 
gave  rise  to  ie  by  obscuring  u,  and  eu 
by  obscuring  i.  The  ie  readily  passes 
into  i  long,  and  eu  into  U  long.  Verbs 
conjugated  like  bieten  may  in  southern 
places  interchange  ie  with  eu,  pro- 
nounced as  (ai  zm  iiu  6i  ui),  in  2  and  3 
pers.  sing,  pres.,  and  sm.  other  tenses 
and  words.  IE  is  called: — (ai  o'i)  in  2 
and  3  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  verbs  con- 
jugated like  biegen:—(if)  in  die,  wie,je 
(dii,  bhu,  ii) : — (ei)  sm.,  as  (de'i,  bhe'i, 
ei),  lieb,  tief  (le'ib,  te'if) ;  sm.  in  2  and  3 
pers.  sing.  pres.  of  verbs  like  biegen : — 
(iiu)  sm.  in  last  case,  and  some  others, 
as  biegung  (bfnrgq) : — as  (z'a)  or  (E(Q) 
before  m  and  n  sm.: — (ii)  sm.  in  lieb 
(liib),  and  gen.,  sie  die  (zii  dii)  ;  these 
last  two  forms  vary  in  other  places  : — 
(fa)  in  the  whole  upper  Rhine  and 
Donau  territory  from  the  Vosges  to 
Hungary,  tn.  en.  and  even  ed.  (dia 
bhia  liab,  iam'd)  jemand:  —  (iu)  rr.  in 
particular  cases,  (tiuf  diub)  tief  dieb  : — 
(6i)  sm.  in  certain  words  and  forms 
(toif,  doib) : — (ui)  sm.  ditto  : — (a)  or  is 
lost  in  suffixed  pron.  sie,  as  ich  habe  sie 
(ikhnha-bza),  gib  mir  sie  (g&rmarsha). 

0,  short,  often  inclining  to  u,  and  in 
gothic  u  (316-324),  see  0  =6,  is  called  : 
— (aa)  sm.  lengthened  before  m  and  n, 
von  sohn  baron  (fo«n  z«an  baanwn)  : 
—  (au)  sm.  before  /,  hohl  (nhaul)  :  — 
(o),  "as  an  o  inclining  to  u,"  fr.,  boden 
gold  (boo-dan  gold),  but  (o)  is  occasion- 
ally heard  : — (03)  or  (e)  rr.  in  some 
words  before  I,  soldat  solcher  (zceldaa*t 
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zo'lar)  : — (6u)  rr.  and  sporadically  in 
lengthened  syllables,  as  (bou-dan): — 
(u,  uu)  sm.,  (buuden  kupf)  kopf:  — 
(ua),  rr.  (buVdan  kuapf). 

OE,  as  umlaut  of  the  last  o  (325-329), 
is  treated  as  simple  e,  and  hence  sm. 
sounds  as  (e),  but  gen.  as  (») ;  bocke 
(btfk),  oel  (ii\  'jl) ;  so  that  in  old  books 
6  is  written  for  (i)  in  other  cases.  OE 
is  : — (*)  sm.  as  umlaut  of  u,  kopfe 
(kt'pf) : — (ia)  sm.  as  umlaut  of  (via), 
(kiapf ) :— (ce)  sm.  tn.  (kcepf ). 

0  =  o,  the  long  o,  which  inclines  to  a, 
and  not  to  u,  and  is  au  in  gothic  (330- 
344),  is  called  : —  (au)  sm.,  en.  bloss 
(blaus)  :  —  (aa)  before  m  andnfr.  tn. 
en.  and  even  ed.,  strom  (shtr«#m) ;  and 
before  r  in  the  same  places,  en.,  as  dorf 
(darf) ;  and  sm.  en.,  brod  gross  (braad 
gmas) : — («'a)  fr.,  bloss  brod  dorf  (blaas 
broad  da'arf): —  («'u)  rr.,  ochs  (auks)  :  — 
(6u)  fr.  en.  (b!6us  broud),  and  sm.  be- 
fore r,  thor  (t6ur) : —  (zu,  to)  sm.  en., 
hoch  (nhz'u),  tod  (tmd) :  -  (o)  fr.,  so  that 
roth  rath,  gross  gras,  are  confused  as 
(root,  groos)  in  the  common  pronuncia- 
tion : — (6a)  rr.  en.,  noth  (noat) : —  (o) 
sm.  tn.  ed.  : — (u)  sm.  (bruud  gruus): 
— (ua)  sm.  (gruas),  dorf  (duarf),  floh 
(flua). 

OE  =  6V,  the  umlaut  of  the  last  0=o 
(345—362),  is  : — (a)  sm.  as  umlaut  of 
(«) : — (ai)  as  umlaut  of  (au)  : — as  (6i) 
sm.,  base  grosser  hoher  horen  schon 
(bois  groi-sar  Hh6i'ar  Hh6i-r'n,  shoj) : 
— (E)  as  umlaut  of  (a)  and  before  r: — 
(E'a)  as  umlaut  of  (era)  : — (e,  ee)  gen. 
tn.,  blossen  fidhen  (bl^'san  fl^-an), 
nothig  (n^-dig),  and  even  rr.  before  r, 
froren  (ftwr'n): — (E'i)  as  umlaut  of 
\du,  6u)  :-(ea)  rr.:— (t)  rr. :— (fe)  rr. 
gelos  (gatzVs)  : — (i)  for  (y)  as  umlaiit 
of  (u)  : — (fa)  for  (y'a^  as  umlaut  of 
(ua)  : — (ce)  tn.  sm.: — (y)  as  umlaut  of 
(u): — (y'e)  rr.,  bose  schon  (by'as  shy/a). 

U  short  (363-371)  is  :—(<*,  m)  fr. 
before  r,  as  durst  (d«rsht) : — (i)  sm.  in 
-ung  : — (0}  fr.  before  m  and  n,  as  jung 
hund  (joq  nhond) ;  and  sm.  before  r,  as 
burgh  (borgh) :— (u)  pure  gen. :— (y,  i) 
rr.  in  a  few  words,  uns  unter  um  (yns 
yntar  ym) : — (tii)  sm.  before  r,  sturm 
(shtuim)  : — (ua)  sm.  before  r,  durst 


(duarsht): — (a)  in  unemphatic  words, 
und  (ad,  a),  uns  suffixed  sm.  (as),  gib 
uns  (gi-bas),  -burg,  -berg,  often  both 
(barg)  : — lost  sm.  in  du,  as  was  will'st 
du  (bhos  bhilsht). 

UE,  as  umlaut  of  the  last  u  (372), 
is  only  rr.  (y),  but  is  generally  treated 
as  i,  see  I.  Even  in  reading  books  u 
is  pronounced  as  i. 

U  long,  or  ue, "  Gothic  and  Scandina- 
vian o  perhaps  hovering  in  pronuncia- 
tion between  (o)  and  (u),  has  been 
better  retained  in  Low  than  in  High 
Germany,  where  it  early  passed  into 
the  diphthong  ow,  AU,  UE.  But  it  has 
remained  especially  in  the  diphthongal 
form  (du)  by  the  northern  affluents  of 
the  Danube.  The  tendency  of  this 
sound  towards  (u)  is  so  strong,  that 
Dutchmen  and  Englishmen,  although 
they  write  it  oe  and  oo  respectively, 
pronounce  it  usually  as  (uu),"  (373- 
385),  is  called :  —  (aa,  a'a,  a'4a)  E. 
tn.  en.  in  some  words  before  m,  ny 
as  blume  (blaam  bla'am),  muhme 
(ro.aam  ma'am) : — (oo)  1  pi.,  as  gut  fuss 
(good  foos),  1  pi.  before  I,  as  stuhl 
(shtool) : — (6i)  1  pi.  gut  blut  bruder 
mutter  (goid  bloid  br6i-der  moi-tar) 
[compare  Leeds  (goid)  good} : — (6u)/r., 
bube  buch  (boub  boukh):  — (u)  pure, 
sm.,  and  ed.  gen.  (buub  buukh) : — (ui) 
rr.,  stute  (stui'ta) : — (ua)  "from  the 
Alps  to  the  Danube  below  the  Lech, 
and  above  the  Lech  to  the  Mayn  regions, 
where  (ua,  u)  interchange,"  bube  buch 
(bua  buakh)  : — (a)  before  I  sm.,  schule 
(shal)  :  —  (a)  in  unemphatic  syllables 
fr.,  as  zu  uns  (vttsa-n-yns,  xtvsa-r-yns),zw 
dir  ((txsa  diar),  handshuh  (nha-ndsha): 
— is  lost  in  unemphatic  syllables,  as  zu 
thun  (vtxs.tuun). 

UE  =  ue,  the  umlaut  of  the  last  U= en 
(386-393,  "in  good  high  German  pro- 
nunciation (y),"  is  sounded  as  : — (s'.a) 
fr.,  as  umlaut  of  (0,a),  before  m  and  n, 
bliimlein  (blE^a'm'l): — (ee)  sm.  as  umlaut 
of  (oo)  : — (e'i)  sm.  as  umlaut  of  (6u) : — 
(i)  sm.  as  umlaut  of  (u)  : — as  (ia)  sm. 
as  umlaut  of  (ua) : — as  (6i)  1  pi.,  miid^ 
fiisse  (moid  fois)  : — (y,  y'a)  as  umlaut 
of  (u,  ua),  where  ii  is  not  pronounced  as 
(i)  :_(a)  rr,  before  I,  as  kiihle  (kal). 


Consonants. 


B  (394-41 3)  is : — (b),  "  pure  Italian       (b)ran<?: — (f )  in  a  few  words  and  places, 
V  gen.  tn.  en.,  at  the  end  of  words,       as     a(f}er,    gel(i}licht,    kno(£)lauch  ; 


fet(b) ;  in  the  middle  of  words  before 
consonants,  er  gi(tyt',  uncertainly  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  oscillating 
between  (p,  b)  in  (tyey,  (b)iVr, 


',  schnau(f)en,  zwi(£}el'. — (p)  gen. 
tn.  en.,  "  pure  Italian  p,  not  an  affected 
German  p,  after  which  a  certain  amount 
of  breath  may  be  perceived,"  at  the 
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beginning  of  words  "where  the  high 
German,  with  an  uncertainty  peculiar 
to  himself,  cannot  make  any  consistent 
distinction  between  p  and  b,  so  that  in 
romance  languages  he  is  prone  to 'con- 
fuse beau  and  peau,  boule  and  poule  ;  a 
fault  which  declaimers  seek  to  remedy 
by  introducing  a  certain  after-breath, 
especially  in  foreign  words,  so  that 
for  (panzer,  (p)<?*X  (P}alermo,  (P)aul, 
one  hears  (p-Tsh)anzer,  (p-ntyein, 
(P--ah}alermo,  (P-Hh)rtw,7.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
middle  Rhenish  (p-nh),  and  high 
German  pf  at  the  beginning  of  non- 
German  words.  And  it  is  to  the 
circumstance  that  initial  b  has  been 
used  as  p  from  the  earliest  times  that 
there  are  so  few  genuine  German  words 
beginning  with  j»"  [see  (1097,  c'.  1113, 
a'.  1129,  d'.  1136,  a.)]'— (P)  before 
lost  t,  er  ^«'(P)  =gibt,  in  which  case,  as 
always  in  such  elisions,  the  remaining 
consonant  is  more  strongly  pronounced 
[that  is,  either  (kipp)  or  (ki.p),  see  p. 
799,  note,  on  energetic  Italian  con- 
sonants] ;  "it  is  also  a  rule  that  final 
consonants  are  strengthened  when  a 
terminal  syllable  follows,  even  when  it 
consists  of  a  lost  vowel"  : — (pf)  [prob- 
ably (pph)]  when  the  initial  syllable  be, 
reduced  to  (b),  is  welded  on  to  a  follow- 
ing (nh)  or  (rh),  as  (pfendt)  behende, 
(pf)rait  bereit : — (bh)  except  initially, 
gen,  tn.  en.,  obacht,  in  the  beginning  of 
words  from  the  Latin,  (Bhe-nadikt) 
Benedictus;  "in  -ben,  thisi  pronounced 
as  (bh)  is  fused  into  (bhm),  that  is  (-m)" 
[this  is  not  distinct  enough,  compare 
the  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  (bt) 
in  this  situation]  : — often  lost  E.  (bu'a 
gro  nhol  kAr)  bube  grob  halb  korb,  sm. 
in  the  end  and  middle,  (nhan,  gEn  gan) 
haben,  geben  [comparable  to  our  loss  of 
medial  v\. 

C  (414-415)  is  in  E.  in  words  of  Latin 
origin  perfect  (k),  as  in  Italian: — sc,  sk, 
is  sm.  called  st,  sp. 

CH,  not  initial  (416-435),  is  as  a 
rule  (kh,  Ah),  the  following  are  excep- 
tions. CH  is:— (f)  in  E.  en.,  sei(f)t 
for  seicht,  gt(f)  t  for  gicht  [compare  our 
usual  (f)  for  the  lost  guttural]: — (g) 
sm.  in  -lick  followed  by  a  vowel: — (gh, 
^h)  E.  en.  tn.  at  the  end  of  uninflected 
words,  (bogh)  bach,  (i  nwgh)  ichmache: 
— (k)  before  s  gen.,  in  -bach  final  and  a 
few  words  : — (q)  in  the  termination 
-lich,  fruind(\iq),  Aerz(liq)  [compare 
our  dialectal  -ling  for  -fy,  from  ags. 
-lig~\  : — lost,  fr.  in  various  places,  at 


end,  (i)  ich,  (tua)  tuck;  in  middle  after 
I,  (bhrlar)  welcher ;  after  r,  (a  kra)  eine 
Jcirche ;  before  s,  (bhaa'sa)  wachsen ; 
before  t,  (-it)  -icht,  (mt)  nicht,  It  is 
in  similar  cases  sometimes  inserted, 
achselwurm  =assel  [woodlouse],  knichtel 
=  knuttel,  (r6irkht'n)  rut  he,  (o'khtom) 
othem  [for  at  hem  breath]. 

D  (436-451)  is:— (Nd)  pure  final, 
medial  between  vowels,  initial  where 
the  high  German  wavers  between  (xt, 
xd):— (g)  rr.  before  I,  (si-gl)  sidel,  a 
seat;  rr.  after  n  [it  does  not  appear 
whether  his  ng  means  (q)  simply  or 
not,  and  as  this  change  of  nd  into  ng  is 
interesting  in  connection  with  our  par- 
ticipial -ing,  I  give  his  orthography  in 
Eoman  letters :  beng  binden,  bleng 
blind,  feng  finden,  gefonga~  gefunden, 
empfonga~  empfunden,  keng  kinder,  a~ 
lenga~  linde\ : — (r)  before  ending  em, 
(bu'ram)  bodem : — (st)  gen.  en.  tn. 
initial,  no  constant  distinction  between 
(sd,  xt)  being  made;  E.  en.  tn.  at  end 
and  in  middle  before  lost  vowel,  (nhEnt) 
hdnde : — lost,  sm.  at  end,  (bo)  bad, 
(ksMi)  gesheit ;  sm.  between  a  vowel 
and  final  em,  en,  (bom)  bodem ;  fr.  after 
I,  m,  n,  and  before  a  terminal  el,  em,  en, 
er,  the  I,  m,  n,  is  then  strengthened, 
(<rnar  fe-lar)  ander  /elder,  (bhu-nar) 
wunder ;  sm.  at  the  beginning  of  da, 
der,  die,  das,  etc.,  (ee-z  i  xd*s  taat)  ehe 
dass  ich  dieses  thdte ;  (rsvta)  desto, 
($}halm  —  daheim  [interesting  in  rela- 
tion to  the  vexed  question  of  dialectal 
'at  —  that] .  "  When  the  article  appears 
simply  as  (xd),  and  the  following  word 
begins  with  an  explodent,  the  (vd)  can- 
not be  heard  alone  [fur  sich  selbst]. 
The  preparation  made  by  the  tongue  to 
pronounce  it  can  only  be  perceived  by 
the  greater  distinctness  [entschieden- 
heit]  with  which  the  initial  sound  of 
the  following  word  is  then  heard,"  as 
in  the  region  of  upper  Rhine  and 
Danube  [using  his  orthography  in 
roman  letters],  '-Bueben  die  bueben, 
'•Cutschen  die  Kutchen,  '-Dieb'  die 
Diebe,  '-Gans  '-Gans1  die  Gans  die 
Game,  ''Kunst  die  Kunst,  '-Pillen  die 
Pille,  '-Tag'  die  Tage,  '-Zung  (die 
Zunge).  [The  examples  are  quoted  at 
length,  because  of  the  analogous  case  of 
the  dialectal  t'  for  the  in  English,  where 
I  think  ("t)  is  often  heard,  (1325  c}. 
Certainly  (%t*buirb'n), — where  the 
tongue  is  placed  in  position  for  (t) 
and  the  lips  in  that  for  (b),  and  (xt*b) 
must  be  distinguished  from  (xttp),  which 
is  rather  (xt*bh)  with  a  much  looser 
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position  of  the  lips — is  quite  different 
in  effect  from  (.buirb'n).  The  release 
from  (xt,  b^  simultaneously  on  to  the 
vowel  (uu)  produces  a  perceptibly 
different  glide  as  well  as  a  distinct 
'  hardness  of  edge,'  so  to  translate  ent- 
schiedenheit.  Similarly  for  (Nt*kunst). 
But  in  (^t-^su-q)  nothing  but  ('\t  ^suq 
.  xtxsuq)  occurs  to  me  as  possible.]  "On 
the  contrary,  when  this  d  occurs  before 
vowels,  it  has  the  appearance  of  forming 
part  of  the  word,  and  hence  a  radical 
initial  (J;  xd)  is  sm.  omitted  as  if  it 
were  merely  the  article,"  (an  ai'ks'l) 
for  deichsel  [carriage  pole],  "  and  it  is 
sm.  prefixed  where  not  radical,"  (xdar- 
a'rbarn)  erarbeiten.  [There  seems  to 
be  a  similar  usage  in  an  adder,  a  nagt, 
in  English.] 

F  (452-462)  is :— (v)  E.  en.  tn.  ed. 
after  vowels,  as  grru(\)t,  kra(v}t,  but 
elsewhere  (f):— (pf)  rr.  initial :— (bh) 
rr.  medial.  FF,  answering  to  low 
German  [and  English]  p,  is  sm.  (v)  and 
sm.  (f).  F  is  rr.  lost. 

G  (463-490)  is:— (g),  "pure  French 
g"  jr.  at  end  and  middle  of  words, 
aw(g),  ja(g)d,  and  regularly  after  n, 
[meaning  (qg)  ?]  ;  but  sin.  only  imme- 
diately before  consonants,  as  ma(g~)d: — 
wavering  between  (k,  g)  initially: — 
(k)  sm.  at  end  or  middle,  especially 
after  d,  s,  t: — (gh,  ^h),  "also  in  good 
high  German  pronunciation,"  Jr.  at 
end  or  after  vowels,  in  the  termination 
-iff,  sm.  before  consonants : — "  changes 
according  to  ancient  custom  into  i  be- 
fore d,  and  in  certain  verbal  termina- 
tions st  and  t :  jaid  for  jagd,  maid  for 
magd,  dufraist,  er  frait,  gefrait,  from 
fragen,  etc.  This  ai  is  more  usual 
along  the  Alps  than  N.  of  Danube,  and 
has  the  sounds  described  under  El,  from 
(EE)  onwards."  [This  is  interesting  in 
relation  to  the  formation  of  diphthongs 
in  English  from  ags.  -ag,  -ceg~\ : — (k) 
sm.  final  after  n  [that  is  (qk)  is  said  for 
(q)]  in  Dm(k),  ffesan(k},  etc.:— (q)  rr. 
in  ending  -ig : — (xt)  fr.  initial  before  I, 
n,  (i}lanz  =  glanz,  (stjiua)  genug, 
( tvnu-ma)  genommen  [compare  English 
?dl)  for  (gl),  and  presumed  Cumberland 
(tnAA)  for  know;  but  is  not  this  (vtxn) 
properly  ( An)  ?]  :— (bh)  rr.  medial, 
(ploo-bhan)  plagen : — lost,  fr.  final  and 
medial,  before  consonants,  and  final 
vowelless  el,  em,  en,  es,  et,  and  sm.  in 
-an  for  -agen,  the  preceding  vowel 
glides  on  to  the  n  and  is  nasalised,  so 
that  all  trace  of  g  disappears ;  sm.  the 
n  is  made  (q),  and  the  preceding  vowel 


not  nasalised.  The  prefix  ge,  reduced 
to  (g),  is  heard  before  an  explodent 
only  by  its  greater  distinctness,  see  (vd) 
for  die,  under  D  above.  "  G  is  sm. 
added  in  pronunciation  to  syllables 
ending  in  a  vowel  or  I,  n,  r  [using 
his  spelling],  E.  rr.  schaugen  schauen, 
aug  au,  haugen  hduen,  make  hay, 
kniegen  knien ;  ilg,  lilg  lilie,  galg  galg 
[interesting  for  the  Westmorland 
usages,  and  also  in  Robert  of  Brunne] ; 
sm.  to  s,  sch,  as  fleifsg  fleiss,  mifchgen 
mischen. 

H  (491-502)  is :— -g  [with  some  of 
its  pronunciations]  sm.  in  middle  and 
end,  and  even  commencement  of  some 
foreign  words,  as  (groo'las)  Hierony- 
mus: — (nh)  initially: — (gh,  #h)  fr.  in 
the  end  and  middle  (in  the  Alps,  in  the 
Zillerthal,  also  at  beginning)  of  words, 
and  immediately  before  consonants : — 
(bh)  rr.  medially,  (gazaa-bha)  gesehen : 
— lost,  "as  in  good  high  German,  in 
the  middle  and  at  end  of  words  where 
spoken  as  above  "  :— -fr.  at  beginning 
of  suffixes  her,  hin,  when  following 
consonants,  («-ba,  <rbi)  for  herab,  hinab, 
sm.  in  -heit,  (bou-sat)  bosheit.  "  H  is 
sm.  prefixed  to  words  beginning  with  a 
consonant,  as  (iaho)baus=abaus= hinab; 
(nh) art  =  art  =  ort ;  (nh)  idrucken  =  in- 
drucken  [chew  the  cud]  ;  (vtyinter, 
(n\i)unter  =  unter."  [These  omissions 
and  additions  initially  contrast  strongly 
with  the  English  habits.] 

J  (503-506)  initial  is/r.  (g),  "that 
is,  passes  into  the  distinct  consonant 
(g),  just  as  w  becomes  (b),"  (Gauk'l) 
Jacob,  and  is  added  finally,  especially 
after  i,  hence  old  y  =  ij. 

K  (507-520)  is :  (kh,  7ch)  sm.  at  end 
of  stem-syllables  after  I,  n,  r : — (g) 
sm.  at  end  of  uninflected  words ;  and 
after  n  [that  is,  (qg)  is  used  for  (qk)]  : 
— rr.  (nh),  especially  after  (q),  (b^qnh) 
bank : — (k)  pure,  as  in  French,  Italian, 
or  Spanish,  very  gen.  medially,  sm. 
finally,  gen.  initially  before  /,  n,  r: — 
(kjli),  "  like  a  pure  k  with  subsequent 
sensible  breath,  and  also  in  all  high 
Germany,  en.  tn.  ed.,"  initially  before 
a  vowel,  (kjh)«#,  (k[\i)ind,  (k]h}om- 
men,  (k]h)iirz;  sm.  before  a  consonant 
(k\}i)lein,  (k\\i)necht',  and  in  the  same 
places  medially  and  finally : — (t}  rr. 
initially  before  I  and  n,  (st  Jaa,  %txlE<) 
klem,  (vUE'a)  kh,  (Xnakht.)'  knecht:— 
lost  rr.  finally  (muu'zi)  musik.  [The 
interest  attaching  to  post- aspiration 
(1 136,  a)  induces  me  to  give  the  follow- 
ing note  at  length.]  "  In  low  Germany 
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k  does  not  receive  the  breath  after  it, 
which  is  common  in  high  Germany ; 
and  this  pronunciation  ought  to  prevail 
generally  if  we  upper  Germans  had 
only  first  learned  not  to  confuse  pure  k 
with  ff, — because  we  should  otherwise 
confuse  pa,  ye,  gi,  etc.,  with  ka,  kc,  /ci, 
etc.,  just  as  we  now  fail  to  distinguish 
ffl,  gn,  gr,  from  kl,  kn,  kr.  In  Ca- 
tullus's  verse :  '  Chommoda  dicebat  si 
quando  commoda  vellet,'  the  ch  appears 
to  answer  precisely  to  our  k-h.  [Ca- 
tullus's  epigram  is  numbered  82  and  84, 
the  whole  of  it  is  valuable.]  This  hard 
breathing  (starke  Hauchen)  is  common 
to  many  mountain  people,  as  well  as  to 
us  highlanders.  Thus  in  the  Apen- 
nines, the  '  Gorgia  fiorentina'  is  remark- 
able, and  has  earned  for  Florentines 
the  nick-names  '  hoboi,  hahafagivoli,' 
because  they  persistently  replace  c  by 
h.  The  Andalusian  breathes  the  h  in 
Arabic  words,  where  other  Spaniards 
omit  it :  '  Alhambra,  Almohada,  Alba- 
haca,  Atahona.'  In  the  patois  of  the 
Vosges,  a  strong  breathing,  like  our  ch, 
replaces  even  r,  s  and  sch — chbch  (sex 
six),  coch  (coxae,  les  cuissesj,  gdcho" 
(garqon),  mdcho~  (maisonj,  uchei  (uc- 
cello,  oiseau),  wach  (vert)."  [We  see 
here  the  usual  confusions  about  aspira- 
tion, post-aspirations,  and  guttural 
hisses.] 

L  (521-545),  "a  certain  obscure 
vowel-sound  attaches  to  the  semi- vowels 
(1  m  n  q  r) ,  the  sudden  termination  of 
which  is  what  makes  them  really  con- 
sonants ;  hence  I  acts  as  a  pure  consonant 
solely  on  those  vowels  which  follow  it 
in  the  same  syllable,  but  on  the  preced- 
ing it  acts  to  some  extent  (gewissermas- 
seri)  as  a  vowel,  by  either  forming  a 
diphthong  with  it,thatis,  slurred  (legirt), 
or  quite  purely  and  not  united  with  it 
at  all,  that  is,unslurred  (nicht  legirf)." 
[There  is  a  difficulty  in  exactly  inter- 
preting the  above  into  palaeotype.  It 
seems  as  if  the  first  case  meant  ('!), 
where  (')  forms  a  diphthong  with  pre- 
ceding vowel,  so  that  all  gold  gulden  = 
(d'l  go' Id  gu'l-d'n),  a  complete  fracture 
being  established,  and  thus  faul,  pro- 
perly (faul),  becomes  (fa'l),  see  under 
AU  (1359,  d).  The  second  case  would 
then  be  simply  pure  /,  as  (olt)  alt,  not 
(6'lt).]  L  is: — (i)  rr.  finally,  as 
(kaa-ti)  for  (kaa-tl)  Katharina  : — 
(l_i,  i_j)  after  a,  o,  u,  (o^id)  alt  [produc- 
ing a  suffracture],  and,  when  after  e,  i, 
this  vowel  becomes  [('j),  or  indeter- 
minate palatal  breath  ?]  : — (1)  fr.  as 


"  generally  in  North  Germany,  only 
after  e,  «,"  (bild)  bild;  this  (1)  is  gener- 
ally preserved  when  a  consonant  has 
been  omitted  between  it  and  preceding 
vowel,  as  (a\)  adel: — ('!)  gen.  after  a, 
o,  tt,  and  an  altered  e,  i,  d,  u  becoming 
(a,  E'a,  a).  Final  EL  becomes  wholly 
('!)  gen.  en.  tn.  after  linguals,  and 
nearly  ('!)  sm.  in  stem-syllables,  where 
the  e  or  d  would  be  otherwise  ('j),  as 
(nh'l)  holle.  Initial  FL,  GL,  KL,  PL, 
rr.  take  ('!),  as  (b'lood)  blatt.  L  is 
also  rr.  (r),  or  lost  before  vowels,  or 
added.  LL  medial  does  not  shorten 
preceding  vowel  in  E.,sothat/«//  qual 
rhyme. 

M  and  N  (546-555)  frequently 
nasalise  the  preceding  vowel  in  Bavaria 
when  it  is  (a,  e,  o),  or  when  these  are 
the  first  elements  of  a  preceding  diph- 
thong, making  them  (a,  e,  o,),  but  do 
not  affect  a  preceding  (i,  u,  Q).  Such 
sounds  as  (xlffm  ma^n  rai(n  ktraum 
shceceji),  common  in  North  Germany, 
never  occur,  but  are  replaced  by  (J«,m 
mflnn  ra^n  ^tra.um  shE^n).  The 
nasalisation  is  only  omitted  when  an 
intervening  consonant  has  been  lost. 

M  (556-561)  sm.  sounds  as  (vn)  at 
end  of  stem-syllables,  and  even  in  dat. 
sing. ;  after  I,  n,  and  also  initially,  it  is 
sm.  (bh). 

N  (562-609)  in  stem-syllables,  be- 
fore d  and  s,  is  sm.  (m,  mb,  mp),  and  is 
sometimes  m  finally.  N  is  gen.  lost  at 
end  of  stem-syllables,  when  no  vowel 
follows,  and  the  preceding  vowel  is 
then  nasalised.  [Much  is  here  omitted, 
as  not  of  interest  for  present  purposes.] 
The  final  EN  becomes  (aji,  \n),  very 
frequently  (a),  and  is  often  only  shewn 
by  nasalising  the  preceding  vowel. 
The  ('n)  alone, — becoming  (m)  after 
labials — is  preserved  in  the  E.,  and  the 
(a)  alone  in  "W.,  but,  to  avoid  hiatus, 
the  W.  inserts  the  n  before  a  following 
vowel.  The  E.  also  reinserts  the  n 
omitted  in  stem-syllables  before  follow- 
ing vowel.  These  habits  give  rise  to 
an  inserted  pure  euphonic  n,  where 
there  was  none  originally,  as  wie-n-i 
sag  =  wie  ic-h  sage.  In  some  words  the 
n  of  the  article  has  thus  become  fixed, 
as  ( tnost)  =  ast,  and  similarly  an  original 
n  is  omitted,  as  ganz'atiirli'=naturlich. 

NG  (612-614)  is  generally  (q),  but 
sm.  (m),  as  (vda  vdum  \dtrmad  ^du-ma) 
for  der  dung  (diinger)  dung  en  ;  (nhu'- 
rc&?)=  hunger  ;  and  -um  is  used  for 
-ung  in  E. 

P  (615-618)  is  (p),  rr.  (b) ;  ^/rarely 
87 
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(bv)  final,  and  sm.  (pjh,  pnh,  pn?) 
initial  —  p-hann,  p-herd,  p-halz, 
p-hefer  =  Pfanne,  Pferd,  Pfalz,  Pfe/er. 

Q  U  (620)  is  regarded  as  kw  or  gw, 
and  the  w  is  often  omitted. 

R  (621-637),  which  is  generally  ('r), 
changes  the  preceding  (a)  to  (a,  aa,  ua, 
i),  (6u)  to  (6ua),  (e)  to  (a,  E,  E'a,  ia), 
(E'I)  to  (E'ia),  (i)  to  (E,  fa),  (ol  to  (a,  a, 
aa,  ua),  (du)  to  (6ua),  (03)  to  (E), 
(u)  to  (a,  da,  o,  ui,  via),  as  already 
seen  under  the  vowels.  R  initial 
"in  some  regions  near  the  Alps,  on 
the  Rot  and  Ilz,  etc.,  is  pro- 
nounced with  a  very  perceptible  aspira- 
tion, a  sound  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  old  HB,  as  in  HROD- 
PERT,  HRABAN,"  which  S.  writes  hr, 
hhr.  [He  has  used  h h  for  (gh). 
"Whether  this  sound  hhr  is  (rh)  or  (ghr) 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  his  own 
symbols  he  writes  a"  Hrab,  a~  Hring, 
9"  Hroufn,  ghhrad,  ghhrous,  ghhridn 
=geritten,  and  he  says :]  "  Before  d, 
t,  z,  only  the  hh  of  this  hhr  is  heard, 
as  eahh'd  =  erd^  heahh'd  =  herde,  fuhh't 
forf,"  etc.  [which  may  mean  (E'aghd, 
nhE'agh,  fught),  etc.  In  art.  663,  re- 
ferring to  this  place,  he  says,  "  where  r 
sounds  as  AA'  or  eh,"  which  gives  (kh) 
and  not  (gh).  The  phenomenon  is  very 
interesting,  and  should  be  examined. 
It  may  be  only  uvular  after  all.]  R 
is  : — (1)  in  a  few  cases  : — (r)  in  W. 
almost  universally ;  this  is  the  case  in 
part  of  E.,  with  r,  rr,  at  the  end  of  stem- 
syllables,  but  rr  is  constantly  considered 
as  simple  r  in  E.  [which  means  that 
the  preceding  vowel  is  not  "stopped," 
but  may  be  lengthened,  or  glides  on  to 
the  consonant  with  a  long  vowel-glide ; 
in  fact  is  regarded  and  treated  precisely 
as  a  long  vowel,  as  in  English] ;  the  r, 
rr,  have  their  due  effect  only  before  a 
following  vowel.  R  may  sm.  be  re- 
placed by  s  in  the  iormsfrieren  verlieren, 
but  not  in  gefroren  verloren ;  and  sm. 
becomes  *  before  z.  [These  inter- 
changes of  (r,  s)  are  old,  and  valuable 
to  note  as  existing.]  R  between  vowels 
and  consonants  in  stem-syllables  is  fr. 
lost,  (daf  dfl'af)  dorf,  and  even  after  a 
consonant  and  before  a  vowel,  as 
(ghod)  grade,  (sh«qk)  shrank.  In  final 
syllables,  when  no  vowel  follows,  R  is 
usually  lost  in  E.,  and  is  consequently 
euphonically  inserted  between  vowels 
where  there  was  no  original  r  [precisely 
as  in  English],  and  this  euphonic  r 
occasionally  comes  to  be  fixed  on  to  the 
following  word,  as  (a  rou'z'n)  ein  asen 


[beam].  An  obscure  vowel  (a)  is  in- 
serted between  r  and  the  following 
consonant  in  W.,  as  (doraf)  dorf  [just 
as  in  our  Irish  after  trilled  r,  in  (wa-rak) 
work,  etc.]. 

S,  SS,  SZ  (638-663).  [Schmeller 
writes  sz  for  s,  ss,  sz,  of  ordinary  spell- 
ing, which  comes  from  an  old  high 
German  z  with  a  tail,  something  like  3, 
and  corresponds  to  Scandinavian  and 
low  German  t;  and  s,  ss,  for  those  *,  ss, 
which  correspond  to  s  in  Scandinavian 
and  low  German.  The  ss  is  used  after 
a  vowel  to  "stop"  or  "sharpen"  it.] 
S  in  E.  en.  tn.  ed.  "  is  always  soft  = 
-(z) ,  not  merely  where  it  is  so  in  good 
high  German  pronunciation,  but  even 
before  a  t  of  uninflected  forms,"  as 
A(z)t,  i(z)t,  bi(z)t  [possibly  («zd,  izd)], 
as  £=(d)  at  the  end  of  uninflected  forms 
in  E.,  see  below;  (azt,  azst,  <?zdt)  are, 
however,  all  possible].  In  the  same 
places  SS  is  (z)  at  end  of  uninflected 
forms,  gwi(z),  ku(z),  Preu(z),  ro(z),  and 
rr.  in  inflected.  SZ  =  (z)  at  end  of 
inflected  forms,  E.  en.  tn.  ed.  S  =  (s), 
almost  gen.  en.  tn.  ed.  after  consonants, 
as  dach(s),  nich(s) ;  and  E.  en.  after 
vowels  in  inflected  forms;  E.  gen. 
before  t  in  inflected  forms,  ae(s)t, 
fa(s)ten.  SZ  =  (s)  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  end  of  inflected  forms,  in  E.,  and  sm. 
of  some  uninflected  forms,  "  as  in  good 
high  German  pronunciation,"  as  A«(s), 
nu(s).  S  =(zh)  initially,  before  p,  t,  k, 
quite  gen.  en.  tn.  ed.,  and  even  before  b 
in  names  of  places,  as  Eegensburg 
(rE'qzhpurg),  Miesbach  (mfa-zhpa),  and 
occasionally  before  a  vowel,  as  (zh)unst 
=sonst  [Schmeller  uses  here  his  sign 
for  (zh),  see  SCH].  S  =  (zh)  fr.  after  r 
at  end  of  words  and  syllables,  unser(zh), 
vater(zh),  filr(z}\)i  =fiir  sich  ;  almost 
gen.  en.  tn.  ed.  after  r  and  before  t, 
dur(zh)t,  or  also  dur(sh)t  =  durst. 
[Schmeller  here  distinguishes  his  two 
signs  (zh,  sh),  and  both  are  possible, 
(xturzhshxt)  most  probable ;  his  signs 
for  (zh,  sh)  being  sch,  /ch,  differ  so 
slightly  that  confusion  is  inevitable,  and 
hence  I  go  by  his  original  references  to 
this  place  in  his  art.  92.]  "  S  =  (sh, 
zh)  before  p,  t,  and  after  every  sound, 
from  the  upper  Isar  to  the  Yosges,  from 
the  Spessart  range  to  the  Saar,  en.  tn. 
ed.,"  Ang(zh)t,  bi(z\i}t,  Ca(sh)per, 
Ha(sh)pel,  ha(zh)t,  i(z\i)t,  &<w(zh)t, 
fatn(zlu.)i,  lu(sh)tig,  J/Y(zh)£,  sag(zh.}t, 
Schtve(z}i)ter,  die  schon(zh)t.  [Here  I 
have  given  all  his  examples,  because  he 
refers  to  this  art.  654,  in  both  art.  92 
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for  (zh),  where  the  reference  is  mis- 
printed 644,  and  in  art.  93  for  (sh),  so 
that  the  variations,  which  are  extremely 
remarkable,  are  intentional.  The  sound 
(zh)  is  generally  unknown  in  Germany, 
its  introduction  in  Bavaria,  and  gener- 
ally the  use  of  (z,  b,  xd,  g)  final,  are 
the  exact  German  counterparts  of  the 
Somersetshire  initial  (z,  zh,  v)  for  (s, 
sh,  f).  To  a  north  German  these  final 
(z,  zh)  are  simply  impossibilities,  with- 
out long  training.]  In  E.  en.  tn. 
am(sh)el,.  dro(sh)el=amsel,  drosseL  S 
=  (flfi)  rr.  en.  E.  after  I,  fel(flp)en, 
hal(flfi)  =felsen,  hals ;  and  after  n,  be- 
fore t,  it  sm.  becomes  (^z),  absorbing 
t,  as  fen(flfi)er,  jftn(flfi)er  =  fenster, 
Jinster  ;  and  sm.  initially,  as  (flp)arg, 
(flfi)elner=sarff,  seldner.  [It  is  with 
considerable  doubt  that  I  give  (flfi)  as 
the  translation  of  Schmeller's  z,  as 
distinguished  from  his  tz,  which  is 
(ktts).  In  art.  94  he  merely  calls  his  z 
a  soft  (weiches)  German  Z.  The  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  oppositions  soft, 
sharp,  and  soft,  hard.  But  (^z)  seems 
to  agree  best  with  the  above  examples.] 
SZ  sm.  =  (vdkz)  [misprinted  as  old  high 
German  z  with  a  tail],  (iflfi)  es,  (fl&flfi) 
dasz,  (flifl.fi)  disz,  dieses,  (fa  flfi, 
fiiflfi)  ihr  [in  which  Schmeller  detects 
a  remnant  of  the  tailed  z,  as  derived 
from  t,  art.  38].  In  some  words  and 
places  S  is  omitted,  especially  after  r 
before  t,  ddurvt)  durst,  and  sm.  final, 
and  especially  after  r  =  (&h). 

SCH  (664-667),  "at  the  beginning 
of  words,  both  before  a  vowel  and  a 
consonant,  has  usually  the  soft  sound, 
namely  that  which  is  heard  in  the 
French  syllables  ja,je,  ge,ji,  gi,jo,ju, 
not  that  heard  in  the  syllables  cha,  che, 
chi,  cho,  chu,"  [that  is,'  distinctly  (zh)], 
gen.  en.  tn.  ed.  in  schaff,  schiff.  \_Sch 
in  German  is  only  written  before  vowels, 
/,  m,  n,  r,  and  here  no  difficulty  stands 
in  the  way  of  (zhaaf,  zhif,  zhlaa-gen), 
etc.,  but  when  we  find  Schmeller,  art. 
649,  assume  initial  sp,  st,  sJc,  to  be 
(zb)p,  (zh)t,  (zh)&,  it  is  possible  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  He  does 
not  mean  stehen  to  be  (shtt&n),  as  in 
high  German,  (zh  ktem)seems  impossible, 
and  hence  probably  (zhfleen)  is  said, 
and  we  must  interpret  (zh)p,  (zh)t, 
(zh)*,  as  (zhb-,  zh^d-,  zhg-),  which 
would  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
absence  of  sharp  distinction  between 
initial  (p  b,  vt  fl,  k  g)  in  Bavarian. 
The  difficulties  arising  from  partial 
phonetic  writing  are  here  very  evident.] 


SCH  =  (sh)  always  medially,  but  finally 
it  is  (zh),  except  in  E.  before  a  lost 
final  e.  [Schmeller  here,  art.  667,  note, 
says  that  this  is  the  case  "in  good  high 
German  pronunciation,  but  only  after 
long  vowels  and  diphthongs  :  Hau(zh), 
Flei(zh),  deut(zh),  whereas  on  the  Nab 
they  say  men(sh),  deut(sh)."  Now,  in- 
dependently of  the  impossibility  of 
(jday^zh),  which  should  at  least  be 
(jd&y^zh),  I  certainly  never  noticed 
any  high  German  pronunciation  of  final 
sch  as  (zh),  nor  have  I  seen  it  noticed 
as  occurring.  Eapp  (Phys.  d.  Spr.  4, 
42),  referring  to  Schmeller's  upper 
German  (zh),  seems  to  have  overlooked 
this  reference  to  high  German.  Eapp 
considers  it  "  more  exact  to  say  that 
popular  speech  everywhere  uses  neither 
(sh)  nor  (zh),  but  an  indifferent  sound 
lying  between  them,  for  which  our 
theory  has  no  sign."  This  could  only 
be  ('zh),  which  would  shew  itself  in 
the  usual  way  as  (shzh)  before  and 
(zhsh)  after  voiced  letters.  The  interest 
to  us  lies  in  the  Western  English  dia- 
lectal usages,  their  intimate  relation 
with  West  Saxon,  the  use  of  Saxon 
/  as  v,  the  probable  development  of 
(th)  from  an  original  (dh),the  dialectal 
habits  of  confusing  voiced  and  voiceless 
letters,  with  the  received  sharp  distinc- 
tions. Philologically  these  confusions 
are  of  great  importance.] 

T  (668-681)  initial  =  (vt),  "  pure 
Italian  t,  not  (tjh,  tnh),  but  is  often 
confused  with  d"  [Schmeller  com- 
plains much,  in  a  note,  p.  150,  of  that 
pronunciation,  first,  in  the  German 
pronunciation  of  foreign  words,  as 
T-hitan,  T-hitus,  T-hartarey,  T-hee, 
T-hacitus,  T-hempel,  and  adds :]  "  This 
inserted  h  after  initial  t  is  quite  in- 
appropriate in  foreign  words,  but  it 
is  disgusting  (widerlich)  and  affected 
(affectirt),  and  as  it  were  a  mere 
mockery  of  our  hardness  of  hearing 
(wie  Spott  auf  unsere  Harthorigkeit), 
when  we  hear  it  used  in  genuine 
German  words  by  declaimers,  actors, 
etc.,  so  that  we  have  to  hear  Tag,  Tod, 
teutsch,  theuer,  That,  as  T-ha#,  T-ho*?, 
t-heutsch,t-heuer,  T -hat,  etc.,"  and  also 
almost  universally  in  the  middle  and 
end  of  many  words.  But  in  uninflected 
forms,  final  t,  tt,  often  become  (fl), 
which  disappears  before  I  and  n,  as  fo'(d) , 
Wfl(d),  Md),  0o(d);  (W^n)  betteln. 
[Here,  again,  Schmeller  has  a  note 
implying  that  t  final  is  (fl)  "  in  good 
high  German  pronunciation  only  after 
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long  vowels  and  diphthongs:  Blud, 
braid,  Hud,  Rad  Rath,  r6d  roth,  waid 
weit,  zaid  Zeit."  His  symbols  are  left 
uninterpreted.  This  pronunciation  is 
not  usually  admitted.]  TW  medial 
becomes  (p),  gen.  en.  tn.  (rpa  i-pas) 
elwas  etwasz.,  and  E.  (<rp'mna-p'm  o'bm 
a-bn^d)  all=o^m.  T  or  TT  medial 
is  sometimes  (r),  as  (o-ram)  athem, 
(bhE-dar)  wetter.  T  is  often  lost,  in 
conjugation  endings,  after  *,  sch ;  but 
is  sometimes  added  after  s,  ch,  f. 

W  (682-687),  "  as  a  u  contracted  to 
a  consonant  (zum  Consonanten  verkiirzt), 
has  usually  the  sound  known  in  Ger- 
man," [certainly  (bh)  so  far  south  as 
Bavaria.  How  can  German  (bh)  be 
considered  as  a  compressed  (u)  ?  A  key 
is  furnished  by  Helmholtz,  who  says 
(JLehre  von  den  Tonempfindungen,  3rd 
ed.  p.  166,  and  p.  157  of  my  trans- 
lation) :  "for  the  vowels  of  the  lower 
series,  0  (o  in  more)  andTJ  (oo  indoor), 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  contracted 
by  means  of  the  lips,  more  for  U  than 
for  0,  while  the  cavity  is  enlarged  as 
much  as  possible  by  depression  of  the 
tongue"  (1283, 6) .  This  makes  German 
«  =  (AU),  with  tongue  as  if  for  (A),  quite 
low,  whereas  English  u  has  the  tongue 
high.  The  proportion  (AU)  :  (bh)  =  (u): 
(w),  is  perfectly  correct.  I  have  always 
assumed  German  u  =  English  oo.  This 
must  be  my  faulty  appreciation.] 
"  This  sound  is  sometimes  so  indistinct 
(unentschieden)  as  to  be  scarcely  ob- 
served," thus  rr.  (aal)  for  (bhaal)  weil, 
(a-rgflq)  argwohn,  (mrvdikha)  tnitt- 
wochen  [corresponding  to  our(Grrm'dzh) 
Greenwich].  "  Sometimes  it  is  too 
consonantal,  and  becomes  quite  (b),  as 
(B)urzgarten  for  Wurzgarten"  (bail, 
bos,  bu)  weil,  wasz,  wo.  and  after  b,  n, 
it  becomes  (m).  Possibly  mir  for  wir, 
common  in  all  High  Germany,  has  a 
similar  origin.  W  is  often  inserted 
between  vowels  as  a  consonantal  termi- 
nation of  an  open  syllable,  (lets  g^bh-i) 
jetztgeh  ich,  (bhos  jbuobh-i)  was  thueich. 

Z  (688-690)  initially  =  (ktvs),  after 
vowels  sm.  (s),  finally,  "  in  unin- 
flected  forms,  it  is  soft"  (vdtz),  as 
£li(M,  JOo(v<M),  Pla(M  [which 
Schmeller  admits  to  be  good  high 
German  after  vowels  and  diphthongs,  as 
Jfreuz,  Schweiz,  Geiz,  that  is,  (krayvd\z, 
shbhai^z,  gaixdjz)  ;  this  must  be 
taken  with  his  remarks  on  Sch  ( 1 3  6  7 ,  c)  ] , 
but  before  (even  lost)  inflectional  syl- 
lables it  becomes  "sharp"  (,tvs),  as 
(mivt'n  krai,t js)  mit  dem  Kreuze. 


"  On  the  Sharpening  and  non-Sharp- 
ening of  Consonants "  (691).  [The 
German  phrase  "  sharpening  a  conson- 
ant" shews  that  it  "stops"  a  vowel, 
that  is,  that  the  preceding  vowel  is 
short,  and  glides  strongly  on  to  the 
consonant.]  "  The  peculiarity  of  the 
dialect  east  of  the  [river]  Lech,  [in 
Bavaria],  in  pronouncing  a  consonant 
at  the  end  of  uninflected  forms  soft 
[voiced],  and  lengthening  the  preceding 
vowel,  when  transferred  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  literary  German,  is  offensive 
to  educated  ears  whenever  the  consonant 
should  be  sharp  [voiceless]  and  preced- 
ing vowel  short.  Before  the  inflectional 
syllables  the  consonants  receive  their 
proper  sharpening,  and  the  lengthened 
consonants  are  generally  shewn  by  their 
diphthongal  [fractured]  dialectal  pro- 
nunciation. Now  when  the  native  is 
speaking  high  German,  he  pronounces 
simple  vowels,  but  it  is  repugnant  to 
his  feelings  to  lengthen  them  before 
the  sharpened  [voiceless]  consonants. 
Hence  he  unsuspectingly  shortens  the 
long  vowel  before  eh,  taking  the  place 
of  his  own  (gh),  in  brachen,  Sprache, 
riechen,  .finches,  fluchen,  Kuchen ;  also 
before  /  in  Schafer,  schlafen,  strafen, 
traf ;  before  k  in  Ekel,  Haken,  spuken, 
erschrak,  stak,  buk ;  before  sz,  with 
short  vowel  and  distinct  ss,  instead  of 
with  lengthened  vowel  before  a  some- 
what softened  (gemildertem)  ss  [mean- 
ing (z)  or  ('  z)  ?] ,  in  Blosze,  Flosze,  Fiisze, 
genieszen,  gieszen,  groszer,  gruszen,  and 
after  this  analogy,  the  South  Germans 
say  bitten  for  bieten,  blutten  for  bluten, 
Gutter  for  Guter,  ratten  for  raten  = 
rathen,  etc.  This  is  properly  a  pro- 
vincialism, to  be  avoided  by  educated 
speakers.  Yet  a  similar  error  seems  to 
have  crept  into  the  received  high 
German  pronunciation,  in  so  far  as  a 
short  vowel  is  used  in  several  words 
before  tt,  as  Blatter,  Natter,  Futter, 
Mutter,  whereas  most  dialects  lengthen 
it  as  A,  u."  [This  passage  is  quoted 
mainly  to  shew  how  local  habits  over- 
ride historical  usage  with  respect  to 
quantity,  and  especially  to  shew  the  in- 
fluence which  voiced  and  voiceless  con- 
sonants have  over  the  real  or  apparent 
or  accepted  quantity  of  the  preceding 
vowel,  and  to  confirm  my  previously- 
expressed  opinion  (1274,  b)  that  vowel- 
quantity,  as  an  existing  phenomenon  in 
living  languages  and  dialects,  has  to  be 
entirely  restudled  on  a  new  basis.] 
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ii.   Winkler  on  Low  German  and  Friesian  Dialects, 

In  a  note  to  p.  1323  I  gave  the  title  of  Winkler Js  great  Dia- 
lecticon,  into  which  I  had  then  merely  peeped.  It  was  not  till  after 
receiving  the  first  proofs  of  the  preceding  abstract  of  Schmeller's 
researches  on  the  comparative  phonology  of  the  Bavarian  section  of 
High  German  dialects,  that  I  became  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  devoting  even  more  space  to  giving  an  account  of  "Winkler 's  col- 
lections of  Low  German  and  Friesian  dialects.  Schmeller's  re- 
searches shew  the  influence  of  precisely  similar  forces  to  those  which 
have  acted  in  producing  the  varieties  of  our  own  dialectal  pronun- 
ciation, working  on  a  sister  language.  Winkler's  researches  shew 
how  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  language  as  our  own  varies  over 
its  native,  extra-British  area.  Schmeller's  researches  present  most 
important  analogies,  and  thus  explain  seeming  anomalies.  Winkler's 
collections,  by  being  spread  over  such  a  wide  region,  remove  the 
anomalies  at  once,  and  shew  them  to  be  part  of  one  organic  system. 

English  is  a  Low  German  language,  much  altered  in  its  present 
condition,  both  in  sound,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see,  and  con- 
struction, under  the  influence  of  well-known  special  circumstances 
which  have  reversed  the  usual  rule  (20,  a),  and  have  made  the 
emigrant  language  alter  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  the  stay-at- 
home.  On  the  flat  lands  in  the  Netherlands  and  North  Germany 
the  Low  German  language  has,  except  in  the  single  province  of 
Holland,  ceased  to  be  a  literary  language.  It  has  therefore  been 
allowed  to  change  organically,  in-  its  native  air,  instead  of  in  the 
forcing-houses  of  literature.  It  is  chiefly  now  a  collection  of 
peasant  tongues,  like  our  own  dialects,  with  here  and  there  some 
solitary  exceptions,  where  the  old  citizens  still  cling  to  the  old 
tongue  they  knew  as  children,  or  some  poet,  like  our  own  Burns, 
gives  it  a  more  than  local  life.1  There  has  been  no  reason  for  codi- 
fication and  uniformation.  The  language  of  education  is  merely 
High  German,  Dutch,  and  Prench,  though  the  clergy  have  occa- 
sionally found  it  necessary  to  speak  to  the  peasant  in  the  only 
language  which  goes  to  his  heart.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  and 
grammar  differ  almost  from  village  to  village. 

Low  German  is  therefore  much  older  than  its  apparent  date, 
much  older  than  English,  much  older  than  the  English  dialects. 
As  I  have  gone  one  by  one  through  the  surprising  collection  of  ex- 
amples which  Winkler  has  been  happy  enough  to  find  and  print,  I 
have  had  most  strongly  forced  upon  me  the  conviction  that  Low 
German  is  two  or  three  centuries  older  than  our  own  dialects,  and 
that  it  therefore  presents  us  with  a  resuscitation  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish which  we  have  hitherto  met  with  only  in  the  dead  shape  of  old 
manuscripts.  It  gives  a  new  meaning  and  force  to  our  old  ortho- 
graphies and  our  old  manuscripts ;  it  shews  in  situ  the  dejecta  mem- 
Ira  which  have  been  thrown  piecemeal  on  our  islands,  and  will,  I 
think,  allow  us  to  reconstruct  our  language  after  its  tine  type. 

1  Mr.  Klaassen  of  Emden,  an  East  must  be  collected  now  or  never.  Even 
Friesian,  tells  me  that  in  his  own  street  labourers  in  Emden  (specimen 
,  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  dialects  37)  now  speak  High  German. 
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It  may  be  said  that  this  is  all  well  known;  that  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Old  Saxon  MSS.  and  our  many  Low  German  specimens 
have  done  all  this  already.  But  MSS.  represent  shades  of  dialectal 
forms  very  few  and  very  far  between,  doctored  by  literary  men  in 
the  first  instance,  who,  knowing  Latin,  and  hence  knowing  a  lan- 
guage grammatically  taught,  have  endeavoured  to  force  "  improved" 
constructions  on  to  their  own  language  (we  are  still  doing  so),  and, 
considering  medieval  Latin  orthography  another  name  for  perfec- 
tion, have  endeavoured  to  give  a  regularity  to  the  written  forms  of 
pronunciation  which  did  not  exist  in  reality.  No  blame  is  meant 
to  attach  to  these  efforts,  which,  had  the  language  really  fought  its 
way  to  the  literary  stage,  would  have  been  most  valuable,  and,  no 
doubt,  have  been  most  valuable,  in  paving  the  way  for  the  dialect 
which  ultimately  prevailed.  It  is  only  for  the  history  of  language 
that  such  treatment  of  language  is  lamentable.  For  that,  it 
poisons  the  stream  at  the  source,  and  throws  the  observer  and 
systematiser  on  false  tracks.  But  further  still,  the  MSS.  we 
possess  are  but  rarely  original.  They  have  been  transcribed,  and 
re-transcribed,  and  "edited"  by  early  writers,  to  whom  the  very 
conception  of  correct  tradition  was  unknown,  and  who  indeed 
wished  to  " adapt"  them  to  general  use.  Excluding  then  the 
horrors  perpetrated  by  more  modern  editors,  which  the  most  modern 
are  learning  to  eschew,  the  consequence  is  that  the  best  old  writings 
were  the  most  exposed  to  literary  deformation.  It  is  difficult  fre- 
quently to  discover  amid  the  mass  of  change  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  author : — it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  what  were  the 
sounds  he  actually  used  or  meant  to  represent.  The  manuscript 
record  of  language  reminds  us,  then,  of  the  geological  record  of  life. 
It  gapes  with  "  missing  links,"  and  the  very  links  it  furnishes  are  so 
broken,  unconnected,  disguised,  charred,  silicated,  distributed,  that 
it  requires  immense  ability  and  insight  to  piece  them  into  a  whole. 

Such  collections  as  Winkler's  furnish  the  missing  links,  erect  the 
fossil  animals,  and  make  them  breathe  and  live.  We  have  no  longer 
to  guess  how  such  a  radical  change  as  we  forefeel  on  examining  our 
museums  could  have  occurred, — we  see  it  occurring !  And  it  is  this 
feeling  that  has  induced  me  to  devote  so  much  space  to  an  account 
of  "Winkler's  collections.  Those  who  can  read  Dutch  should  study 
the  original,  and  pursue  it  into  its  details.  In  the  mean  time  I  be- 
lieve that  even  the  following  mutilated  presentment  of  his  work 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  mine,  by  making  my 
readers  feel  what  must  have  been  that  Early  English,  to  which  we 
owe  the  texts  that  our  Societies  are  now  issuing,  those  English  dia- 
lects which  still  prevail  in  a  continually  dwindling  state,  and  finally 
the  English  language  itself  as  it  exists  to-day. 

Winkler's  work  presents  many  difficulties  to  an  Englishman.  In 
the  first  place,  it  contains  948  closely-printed  pages  of  Dutch,  a 
language  which  few  Englishmen  read  with  the  necessary  fluency. 
In  the  next  place,  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  was 
selected  as  fullest  of  peasant  life,  is  presented  in  versions  written  by 
very  numerous  contributors,  and  each  in  his  own  orthography,  very 
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little,  if  at  all  modified  by  "Winkler  himself,  and  often  insuffi- 
ciently explained.  These  orthographies  are,  however,  greatly  more 
intelligible  than  those  used  by  Englishmen,  as,  for  example,  in  No. 
10  of  this  section,  because  the  High  German,  Friesian,  and  Dutch 
orthographies  are  themselves  much  more  phonetical,  and  hence  form 
a  much  securer  basis,  to  those  that  know  them,  than  our  own.  Eut, 
in  the  first  place,  the  generality  of  Englishmen  do  not  know  them. 
Then  their  sounds  are  decidedly  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
countries,  where  German  and  Dutch  are  spoken  as  the  languages  of 
educated  people.  And,  lastly,  the  sounds  to  be  represented  were 
frequently  not  to  be  found  in  these  languages,  and  hence  signs  for 
them  had  to  be  supplied  conventionally,  and  of  course  different 
writers  have  fancied  different  orthographical  expedients.  Hence  a 
direct  comparison  of  the  different  dialects  from  the  letters  used  in 
"Winkler's  book  is  not  possible.  It  seemed  to  me  therefore  that 
I  should  be  doing  some  service  if  I  merely  reduced  the  whole, 
albeit  it  but  approximatively,  to  my  own  palaeotype.  In  working 
out  this  conception,  I  have,  however,  met  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  I  am  fully  aware  how  faulty  many  of  my  interpretations 
of  these  versions  must  be,  especially  in  delicate  distinctions  of  sound. 
But  I  trust  that  I  come  near  enough  for  a  reader  who  glances 
through  the  following  extracts  to  arrive  at  general  conclusions. 

As  regards  High  German,  a  long  residence  in  Dresden,  and  con- 
siderable attention  paid  to  the  varieties  of  local  pronunciations, 
have  made  me  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  its  sounds;  but  I  have 
not  resided  and  scarcely  paseed  through  the  Low  German  districts. 
This  occasioned  me  great  difficulties.  I  have  not  felt  sure  as  to  the 
sounds  given  in  High  German  on  the  spot  from  which  the  writer 
came  to  the  vowels  a  (a,  «,  ah),  e  (e,  e,  E),  or  o  (o,  o,  o) ;  and  as  to 
the  diphthongs  ei  (ei,  ai,  a'i),  and  eu  (6i,  A'I,  6y,  ay,  oh'y,  ce'y). 
I  have  therefore,  except  when  especially  warned,  contented  myself 
with  (a,  e,  o,  ei,  ce'y).  I  selected  (ei)  because  the  late  Prof.  Gold- 
stiicker  of  Konigsberg  objected  to  my  calling  ei  (ai),  which  is  the 
general  Middle  German  sound ;  and  I  selected  (ce'y)  because  Rapp 
gives  this  or  (ah'y)  as  the  North-East  German  pronunciation  of  eu, 
and  because,  where  eu  was  used,  the  sound  (6i)  appeared  impossible ; 
whereas  even  Donders  would  have  said  (^'i);  see  (1292,  a')  and 
( 1 1 0 1 ,  i)  for  the  Dutch  and  ( 1 1 1 7,  c]  for  the  German.  The  o  might 
be  (oe,  &],  I  have  selected  (ce).  Thus  my  vowels  are  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
ce,  y.)  and  (a)  for  the  unaccented  e,  unless  specially  warned  that 
other  sounds  were  meant,  and  then  I  have  selected  the  others  in  the 
series  on  (1285,  ab)  which  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  Winkler.  I 
have  treated  the  Dutch  spelling  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  Dutch 
eu  appears  as  (oece),  u  short  as  (ce),  ui  as  (eel),  etc.  For  particulars 
of  Dutch  vowels  I  was  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Sweet's  trustworthy 
report  given  on  p.  1292.  For  Friesian  I  have  had  mainly  to  rely  on 
Winkler.  But  I  received  some  valuable  viva  voce  hints  from  two 
"West  Friesian  gentlemen  born  at  Grouw  (see  specimen  87*  below), 
and  an  East  Friesian  lady  born  at  Emden  (see  specimen  37  below). 
The  reality  of  the  fractures,  together  with  many  points  of  interest 
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which  I  have  detailed  in  the  specimens  cited,  and  in  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  them,  were  thus  made  clear  to  me. 

The  consonants  presented  another  difficulty.  I  have  given  p,  b,  k, 
as  written,  and  used  (t,  d)  for  t,  d,  although  the  latter  ought  almost 
certainly  to  be  (xt,  xd).  It  is  a  point  of  considerable  interest  in 
relation  to  English  usage,  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  settle. 
My  impression  is  that  the  dental  (xt,  xd)  are  original  even  in  English, 
but  this  is  scarcely  more  than  an  impression.  The  (p|,  t[,  Iq),  see 
(1097,  a'.  1129,  c),  I  have  not  even  thought  of  discriminating. 
There  were  a  few  allusions  to  them,  but  not  safe  enough  for  me  to 
deal  with.  The  g  is  a  great  difficulty.  Finding  that  the  Emden 
lady  used  (gh)  or  even  (eh),  although  the  specimen  was  written  on 
a  High  German  basis,  and  hence  had  simple  g  in  all  cases,  I  have 
used  (gh)  for  g  throughout ;  but  my  "West  Friesian  authorities  more 
generally  used  simple  (g)  initially.  This  (gh)  will  be  right  for 
Dutch  dialects  no  doubt,  but  may  be  erroneous  initially  for  the 
North-East  of  Germany. 

As  to  #,  d,  final,  I  have  "followed  copy,"  but  no  doubt  the  rules 
of  Dutch,  given  at  (1114,  I,  c\  are  carried,  out  pretty  generally. 
My  Friesian  authorities  did  not  wholly  agree  in  their  practice,  and 
I  did  not  think  it  safe,  therefore,  to  change  anything. 

The  initial  s  in  German  I  have  treated  as  (z),  and  the  initial  sch 
as  (sh)  in  the  German  and  (skh)  in  Dutch.  I  have  felt  doubt  at 
times  whether  the  German  writer's  sch  did  not  also  occasionally 
mean  (skh)  in  Low  German.  The  Dutch  sj  I  have  generally  left  in- 
definitely as  (sj),  the  Polish  sound,  intermediate  between  (s,  sh), 
and  only  rarely  made  it  (sh)  when  this  seemed  certain.  The  tj  in 
Friesic  I  have  made  (tj,  tr,  ti-),  the  latter  before  a  vowel.  My 
Emden  authority  repudiated  (tsh)  in  such  places,  but  my  West 
Friesian  authorities  were  more  distinctly  in  favour  of  (tsh),  although 
(tsi-)  still  seemed  to  linger.  Certainly  (si-,  ti-,  tsi-),  diphthongising 
with  the  following  vowel,  were  older  forms.  The  case  is  similar  to 
our  nation,  nature.  The  final  Brussels  "sneeze"  (see  specimen 
156),  which  Winkler  writes  t/sj,  I  have  left  as  (tjsj),  which  may 
be  called  (t.sh)  or  (t.shj),  with  very  energetic  (.shj). 

The  glottal  r  (i)  is  not  sufficiently  marked  in  Winkler.  All  the 
final  r's  in  the  North  of  Germany  are  very  doubtful.  They  are  not 
the  Italian  lip-trilled  (r),  and  at  times  fall  into  (r0)  perhaps,  see 
(1098,  c).  I  have  generally  left  them,  but  have  sometimes  written 
([_r).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  d  on  the  North  Coast  of  Germany, 
into  which  r  falls,  and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  consider  this  as  (r0), 
which  is  certainly  not  an  r  in  the  usual  sense  of  a  trill,  and  which 
is  ready  to  become  (d,  dh,  1,  z)  or  a  vowel.  This  is  not  marked  by 
"Winkler,  and  hence  is  left  unnoticed. 

The  w  I  have  given  as  (bh),  except  where  it  is  expressly  stated  to 
be  "English  w."  In  the  Netherlands  this  will  probably  be  right, 
and  all  my  authorities  used  it  in  Friesian.  The  v  I  have  left  (v), 
even  in  the  specimens  written  on  a  High  German  basis ;  but  my 
Emden  authority  said  ('v),  and  told  me  that  the  sound  lay 
"between"  (f)  and  (v) ;  and  one  of  my  West  Friesian  authorities 
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volunteered  the  same  remark.  An  initial  (fv-)  will  be  quite  near 
enough,  like  the  High  German  initial  (sz-)  and  our  final  (-zs),  see 
(1104,  <?).  The  difference  between  v,  w,  was  strongly  marked  by  all 
three.  See  also  Mr.  Sweet's  remarks  (1292,  c'). 

The  h  I  have  left  as  simple  (H).  It  is  no  doubt  often  (n^h,  ^h), 
see  (1132,  d),  and  was  distinctly  so  spoken  by  my  Priesian 
authorities;  but  as  it  is  also  frequently  omitted  altogether,  and 
also  frequently  misplaced,  or  regularly  used  where  no  h  is  written, 
I  felt  too  much  doubt  to  venture  upon  any  but  a  conventional  sign. 

Some  other  peculiarities  are  noted  as  they  arise  in  the  specimens. 
The  account  of  the  pronunciation  of  Antwerp  (specimen  160)  and 
Ghent  (specimen  168)  prefixed  to  the  specimens,  and  the  complete 
transcription  of  the  Parable  in  the  West  Priesian  pronunciation 
(specimen  87*),  will  be  of  assistance. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  vowels,  I  have  often  felt  much  un- 
certainty, especially  in  North  Germany,  but  I  have  followed  the  rule 
of  marking  the  vowel  as  short  unless  the  writer  clearly  indicated 
that  it  was  long.  Perhaps  I  have  been  wrong  in  treating  Dutch 
oe  and  ie  as  representing  (uu,  ii) ;  Mr.  Sweet  and  Land  both  say 
that  these  vowels  are  short  in  literary  Dutch  (that  is,  pure 
Hollandish),  except  before  r,  but  this  gives  no  way  of  expressing 
the  long  sound  in  the  dialects.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  to  make  the  vowel  long  in  Low  because  it  was  long  in 
High  German.  There  are  too  many  examples  of  exactly  contrary 
usage  in  this  respect,  see  the  Bavarian  usages  on  p.  1368,  col.  2. 
In  literary  Dutch,  as  in  English,  length  often  determines  quality, 
but  not  so  dialectally,  and  we  have  "Winkler  talking  of  "  imperfect 
vowels"  (short  in  closed  syllables)  being  made  "perfect"  or  "half 
perfect"  (long  or  medial  in  open  syllables).  In  such  cases  of 
course  the  converse  is  also  true,  and  quality  gives  the  feeling  of 
length,  see  (1271,  b). 

These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  this  reduction,  and  the  amount  of  allowance  that  has  con- 
sequently to  be  made  by  the  reader  for  the  necessarily  imperfect 
transcription  here  presented.  Enough  however  remains,  I  trust,  to 
make  the  result  very  valuable  to  the  student  of  comparative 
phonology,  the  basis  of  comparative  etymology. 

Winkler's  work  gives  186  numbered  and  some  unnumbered 
versions  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Luke  xv.  11-32.  The 
unnumbered  ones  are  chiefly  older  forms  from  books,  and  there  are 
also  a  few  other  book  forms,  and  the  two  last  numbered  specimens 
are  in  a  species  of  slang,  very  peculiar  and  interesting  in  other  con- 
nections, but  not  in  the  present.  Hence  I  have  confined  my  at- 
tention to  the  first  184  numbered  versions.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  number  could  have  been  materially  reduced  without  in- 
convenience. But  many  links  of  the  chain  would  thus  have  been 
snapped,  and  the  completeness  with  which  Low  German  and  Priesian 
will  be  represented  in  this  book  from  the  borders  of  Russia  to  the 
Land's  End  in  England,  and  from  Magdeburg  in  Germany  to 
Caithness  in  Scotland,  would  thus  have  been  defeated.  It  is  the 
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very  completeness  of  the  view,  in  which  all  these  forms  of  speech 
are  represented  in  one  alphabet,  thus  rendering  comparison  easy  and 
direct,  that  forms  its  great  value  to  the  student.  And  though  the 
suhject  translated  is  not  the  same  in  England  as  abroad,  yet  there 
are  practically  only  two  subjects,  Winkler's  Parable  and  my  Com- 
parative Specimen;  for  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte's  Songs  of  Solomon 
are  given  below  in  glossic,  and  not  in  palaeotype.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  been  impossible  to  reproduce  the  whole  Parable  in 
palaeotype.  Hence  a  selection  of  a  few  verses  and  phrases  has  been 
made,  the  same  for  each  as  far  as  was  practicable,  which  was  not 
always  the  case,  on  account  of  the  very  free  treatment  of  the  subject 
by  some  of  the  translators.  As  indeed  each  verse  is  frequently 
treated  very  differently,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  prefix  in  English 
the  general  character  of  each  fraction  of  verse  given,  and  when  any- 
thing out  of  the  way  occurs,  to  annex  the  translation  in  the  specimen 
itself.  All  such  notes  and  additions  are  bracketed,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  general  palaeotype.  Each  verse  is  numbered  for 
the  same  reason.  Sometimes  a  few  additional  words  are  given.  As 
another  basis  of  comparison,  I  prefix  the  literary  High  German  and 
Dutch  versions,  as  given  in  the  usual  editions  used  in  churches,  and 
I  have  added  the  pronunciation,  as  well  as  I  could, — not  distin- 
guishing (^t,  ^d)  however.  The  Authorised  English  Version  accord- 
ing to  the  original  edition  will  be  found  above,  p.  1178,  and  the 
present  literary  English  pronunciation  of  it,  as  given  by  Mr.  Melville 
Bell  and  myself,  occurs  on  p.  1171.  The  older  Wyclijfite  Version  and 
its  conjectural  pronunciation  are  given  on  p.  7401;  the  Anglosaxon 
Version  and  conjectural  pronunciation  on  p.  534;  the  Modern  Ice- 
landic Version  of  Mr.  Magnusson,  with  the  pronunciation  as  gathered 
from  his  own  lips,  on  p.  550;  and  the  Gothic  Version  with  conjec- 
tural pronunciation  on  p.  561.  Hence  the  comparison  can  be 
carried  backwards  to  the  oldest  records,  and  most  divergent  modern 
forms.  It  would  of  course  have  been  advisable  to  have  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  versions,  and  especially  the  various  Norwegian  dialectal 
forms,  to  compare ;  but  these  I  am  not  able  to  give. 

The  arrangement  is  geographical.  The  countries  and  provinces 
are  numbered  with  Roman  numerals,  and  distinguished  by  capital 
and  small  capital  letters.  Winkler's  Dutch  name  is  generally 
placed  first,  and  then  the  German,  English  or  French  added,  with  a 
reference  to  the  volume  and  page  of  his  book.  "Where  he  has  dis- 
tinguished linguistic  districts,  as  the  Low  German  and  Friesian,  by 
separate  sub-headings,  these  have  also  been  introduced  in  small 
capitals.  The  place  to  which  each  version  relates  is  numbered  in 
the  usual  Arabic  numerals,  and  printed  in  Italics,  first  as  given  by 
Winkler,  and  then,  if  necessary,  in  English  or  French,  and  its  style 
as  district,  city,  town,  small  country  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  is 
added.  As  the  names  thus  given  are  not  very  well  known,  and 
indeed  were  sometimes  not  to  be  found  on  maps,  I  have  added  the 
latitude  and  longitude  from  Keith  Johnstone's  Index  Geographicus, 
which  is  generally  correct  enough  for  finding  the  place,  although  I 
have  detected  a  few  glaring  errors  occasionally.  When  the  name 
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could  not  be  found  even  there,  I  have  added  the  name  of  some  town 
or  village  which  is  mentioned  by  Winkler  as  adjacent,  and  which 
could  be  there  found.  The  reader  will  therefore  find  no  difficulty 
in  referring  each  version  to  its  proper  locality.  The  reference  to 
Winkler  is  added  as  before,  and  occasionally  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation are  subjoined  to  the  title  of  the  specimen;  but  the 
necessity  for  brevity  has  caused  me  generally  to  omit  such  remarks, 
and  always  to  abridge  what  I  have  given.  They  are  generally  on 
Winkler' s  authority,  and  substantially  in  his  words. 

These  arrangements  preclude  the  necessity  of  an  index.  The 
student  fixing  on  any  word  in  any  verse  can  trace  it  through  its 
various  forms  with  great  rapidity.  The  words  selected  had  always 
especial  reference  to  our  English  habits.  Thus : — 

The  omission  or  retention  of  final  -e  or  -en  is  shewn  by:  11  had, 
12  dealt,  15  the  swine,  to  feed,  heed  or  watch,  181  have,  22  the  best 
robe,  shoes,  his  feet,  23  a  or  the  fatted  calf,  24  is  found,  25  his  eldest 
son,  in  the  field,  near  the  house,  he  heard,  29  with  my  friends.  It 
will  also  be  found  in  some  versions,  especially  in  Belgium,  that  -e 
has  been  added  on,  so  that  the  use  and  disuse  of  the  -e  has  become  a 
mere  matter  of  feeling,  independently  of  any  supposed  origin. 

The  passage  of  a,  not  always  original,  (ii)  or  (ee)  to  an  (ai) 
form  is  well  shewn  by:  11  two,  12  he,  dealt,  15  swine,  22  his, 
24  my,  31  my,  ever  with  me.  It  will  be  seen  how  local  such 
changes  are,  and  how  impossible  would  be  the  hypothesis  of  an 
original  (ai)  sound  of  i  in  English.  The  word  12  dealt  was  selected 
with  especial  reference  to  the  forms  in  Havelok,  suprd  p.  473,  and 
it  thus  appears  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  assume  Danish  influence 
for  such  a  form  as  to  deyle,  but  that  Low  German  forms  fully  suffice ; 
and  subsequently,  when  we  come  to  English  dialects  in  the  East  of 
Yorkshire,  we  shall  see  how  rooted  such  forms  still  are  in  England. 

The  changes  of  the  (uu)  and  (oo)  are  well  shewn  by  the  words : 
1 1  sons,  22  shoes,  feet,  24  dead,  25  son,  house,  27  Ir other. 

The  changes  of  (a)  may  be  traced  in:  1  man,  18  father,  22 
clothes,  23  calf,  25  came. 

The  changes  of  (e)  in :  1  man  in  the  form  mensch,  11  dealt,  Gothic 
ai,  25  field,  27  friends  properly  (i).  For  er  falling  into  ar  see 
15  farrow. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  great  number  of  fractures  which  occur, 
especially  in  the  Friesian  dialects,  are  very  observable.  An  examin- 
ation will,  I  think,  fully  justify  the  application  of  the  laws  (suprd 
p.  1307)  which  I  had  previously  deduced  from  English  and  Bavarian 
dialects  only.  But  this  is  a  subject  requiring  extensive  additional 
inquiries. 

For  the  consonants  the  chief  points  of  interest  seem  to  be  the 
following.  The  lost  r  and  interchange  or  loss  of  h  have  been 
already  referred  to.  But  the  approach  of  d  to  (dh)  in  parts  of  North 
Friesian  (at  least  according  to  Winkler,  my  East  and  West  Friesian 
authorities  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  it  may  be  a  Danism  in  North 
Friesian),  and  of  w  to  (w)  in  the  same  (according  to  Winkler  again), 
marks  the  tendency  more  fully  developed  in  English.  It  is  ob- 
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servable  that  we  have  English  dialects  (as  in  Kent)  where  the  (dh) 
of  pronouns  sinks  to  (d).  The  loss  of  (dh)  in  most  Low  German 
dialects  and  its  preservation  in  Anglosaxon,  English,  and  Danish 
(the  last  only  final  and  medial),  or  its  transformation  into  (th),  is  a 
point  which  still  requires  investigation. 

The  loss  of  final  -d,  either  by  passing  through  (r0)  or  (T)  and  then 
vocalising  to  (a),  or  by  passing  through  (j)  and  then  vocalising  to 
(i),  is  remarkable.  "We  have  the  old  Latin  and  modern  Italian 
loss  of  final  -d  in  quite  another  domain.  But  in  Low  German  it 
presents  peculiar  features,  and  it  is  further  complicated  by  its  medial 
disappearance.  Compare  especially  the  various  forms  of  11  had, 
15  feed  or  heed,  18  father,  22  clothes,  27  brother,  and  again  after  I, 
25  field,  and  after  n,  24  found,  and  29  friends.  The  treatment  of 
n  in  such  cases  as  (q)  in  many  dialects  is  singular,  as  is  also  the 
frequent  lengthening  of  the  vowel  preceding  (q).  The  change  of 
(q)  final  into  (qk)  was  perhaps  more  frequent  than  is  marked.  That 
/  in  23  calf  should  have  been  almost  uniformly  retained  is,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  loss  of  d,  and  frequent  loss  of  I  before  s  in  25  as, 
very  remarkable.  But  the  word  was  frequently  dissyllabic,  and 
has  some  very  strange  forms. 

The  (gh)  has  already  been  referred  to.  On  the  locality  whence  our 
ancestors  came,  its  existence  is  undoubted.  Even  Holsteiners  are  ac- 
cused of  saying  (khuu'tor  Khot),  and  we  know  that  Berliners  indulge 
in  (jnu  tar  Jot).  The  change  of  (gh)  to  (j)  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
word  18,  31,  you.  Combined  with  the  elaborate  Icelandic  treatment 
of  g  (see  p.  543),  and  the  English  reductions  of  Anglosaxon^,  it  renders 
the  guttural  character  of  this  last  letter  (512,  d}  nearly  certain. 

These  hints  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
some  salient  points  which  have  engaged  our  attention  hitherto.  The 
Low  German  seems  almost  to  settle  some  of  these  disputed  points, 
especially  long  i,  ei  and  ai,  and  final  -e.  As  to  the  open  and  close 
e  and  o,  their  treatment  has  been  remarkably  different.  They  have 
generally  been  distinguished  by  the  different  courses  which  they 
have  run ;  but  this  has  by  no  means  always  favoured  the  change 
of  the  close  to  (ii,  uu),  and  the  preservation  of  the  open.  On  the 
contrary,  the  close  tend  to  (ei,  6u),  and  the  open  to  (i',  u'). 
This  fracturing  is  very  remarkable  at  Antwerp  (specimen  160),  and 
when  completed  by  a  juncturing,  would  often  lead  to  precisely 
opposite  results,  making  the  open  vowels  thin,  as  (ii,  uu),  and  the 
close  vowels  diphthongal,  as  (ei,  6u),  which  result  again  in  broad  (EE, 
oo,  oo,  AA).  In  the  examples  as  written,  when  no  actual  change 
was  made  in  orthography,  I  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  an 
indifferent  (e,  o) ;  but  when  any  marks  or  directions  justified  me, 
I  have  distinguished  (e,  e,  E,  se)  and  (o,  o,  o).  Winkler  himself 
comes  from  Leeuwarden  in  Eriesland,  where,  however,  a  variety  of 
Low  German,  not  Eriesian,  is  spoken  (specimen  91),  so  that  I  can- 
not feel  certain  that  I  have  rightly  understood  these  indications. 
Mr.  Sweet  tells  me  that  there  is  no  (EE)  in  literary  Dutch,  but  only 
(eei),  the  rules  in  grammars  being  purely  orthographical.  But 
Winkler  continually  inveighs  against  the  prevalence  of  Hollandish 
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pronunciation.  The  general  consideration  of  this  very  difficult  sub- 
j  ect  of  the  double  pronunciation  of  e  and  o,  especially  in  reference 
to  Early  English,  on  which  Mr.  Sweet  has  recently  made  some  im- 
portant studies,  in  his  "History  of  English  Sounds"  (Trans.  Phil.  Soc. 
1873-4,  pp.  461-623),  is  reserved  for  Ch.  XII.  (suprdpp.  1318-21). 
PRELIMINARY  VERSIONS. 

i.    English    version    corresponding    to    the    general    forms    of   Low    German 
versions  in  the  passages  selected  from  Luke  xv. 


11  a  certain  man  (mensch,  married 
man,  churl,  rich  man,  father)  had  two 
sons  (lads,   young  ones,  young  men, 
unmarried  men,  servants).     There  was 
once  (one  time,  one  turn)  a  man  (etc.) 
who  had  two  sons  (etc.). 

12  and  he  (the  father,  the  old  man) 
divided  (dealt)  his  (the)  property  (goods, 
estate)  among  them  (both,  each  other), 
and  he  did  it.     and  he  gave  each  his 
part  (portion,  lot,   effects),    he   gave 
them-people  (usual  polite  Dutch  hun- 
lieden  for  them)  their,  (etc.).   he  gave 
the  younger  his  mother's  inheritance. 

15  to  feed  (heed,  watch,  guard) 
swine  (farrow),  to  be  a  swinedriver, 
swineherd. 

18  father,  I  have  sinned  (done  wrong, 
misbehaved,  done  sins,  done  evil,  done 
unseemly)  before  (towards)  you. 

22  (haste  and)  bring  (fetch,  haul) 
forth  immediately  (quickly,  nimbly,  in 
an  instant)  the  best  (gladdest,  smartest, 
Sunday's,  Easter's)  robe  (pack  of  dress, 
chest-dress,  store-clothes,  breeches  with 
silver  seams)  and  put  (draw)  it  on  him, 

ii.  Dutch  Version. 
Ordinary  Spelling. 

11  een    zeker    mensch    had   twee 
zonen. 

12  en  hij  decide  hun  het  goed. 
15  om  de  zwijnen  te  weiden. 

18  vader,  ik  heb  gezondigd  tegen 
(voor)  u. 

22  brengt  hier  voort  het  beste  kleed, 
en  doet  het  hem  aan,  en  geeft  eenen 
ring  aan  zijne  hand,  en  schoenen  aan 
de  voeten. 

23  het  gemeste  kalf. 

24  want  deze  mijn  zoon  was  dood, 
en  is  gevonden. 

25  en  zijn  oudste  zoon  was  in  het 
veld,  en  als  hij    kwam,  en   het  huis 
genaakte,  hoorde  hij  het  gezang  en  het 
gerei. 

27  uw  breeder. 

29  op  dat  ik  met  mijne  vrienden 
mogt  vrolijk  zijn. 

31  kind,  gij  zijt  altijd  bij  mij. 


and  give  (do,  put)  a  ring  (finger-ring, 
gold-ring)  on  his  hand  (finger)  and 
(new)  shoes  (with  buckles,  boots)  on 
his  feet  (legs,  used  politely  for  feet). 

23  the   fatted    (masted,   fat)   calf, 
the  calf  in  the  stall. 

24  for  this  my  son  (son  of   mine, 
man,  lad)  was  (as  good  as)  dead,  and 
he  is  found  (caught)  again. 

25  but  (meanwhile)  the  eldest  son 
was  in  (on,  upon)  the  field  (acre,  mark, 
for  work,  for  some   days,   and  knew 
nothing  of  it),  and  as  he  then  (now) 
nearer  to  (close  to,  within  a  bowshot 
of)    the   house    (farmyard)    came,    he 
heard    music    (singing)   and    dancing 
(playing). 

27  your  brother. 

29  that  I  might  (can,  may)  make 
merry  (have  a  feast,  jollification)  with 
my  friends  (mates,  comrades,  com- 
panions), to  treat  my  friends  (etc.)  to 
eat  it  (the  kid)  up  with  my  friends  (etc.) . 

31  my  son  (child,  young  one),  thou 
(you)  art  (are)  always  (ever,  all  times, 
always  all  times)  with  me. 

Lukas,  Hoofdstuk  15. 

Literary  Pronunciation,  as  revised  by 
Mr.  Sweet,  see  pp.  1292  and  1114. 

11  an    zeVrkar    mEns    nhat   tbhe'ei 
zdou-nan. 

12  an  HhE'i  deerlda  nhoen  Hat  khut. 
15  om  da  zbhE'rnan  ta  bhE'i  dan. 
18  'vaa-dar,  e!k  nhEp  khazcrndikht 

t&rghan  ('voor)  i. 

22  brEqkt  nhiir  voort  nhad  bE-sta 
kle'tid  an   dut    HhEt  nhEm   aan,   an 
ghmft  an   re'q   aan    zan  nhant,   an 
skhu  nan  aan  da  'vu'tan. 

23  nhat  khamE-sta  kalf. 

24  bhand  dm-za   man  zdoun  bhar 
ddoud,  an  e's  khavo-ndan. 

25  an  zan  6u-tsta  zdoun  bhaz  e'n 
nhat  fElt,  an  as  HhE'i  kbham,  an  nhat 
nhah'wjs  khanaa'kta,  nhoo-rda  HhE'i 
nhat  khaza-q  an  nhat  kharE'i. 

27  i  bru-dar. 

29  ob  dat  e*k  mEt  man  'vrirndan 
mokht  frdou-lak  sE'in. 

31  ke!nt,khE'i  zs'lt  altE'id  bE'i  HLE'I. 
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iii.  High  German  Version.    Lucae,  das  15  Capitel. 


Ordinary  Spelling. 

11  ein  mensch  hatte  zween  soehne. 

12  und  er  theilte  ihnen  das  gut. 
15  der  saeue  zu  hueten. 

18  vater,  ich  habe  gesuendiget  vor 
dir. 

22  bringet  das  beste  kleid  hervor, 
und  tbut  ihn  an,  und  gebet  ihm  einen 
fingerreif  an  seine  hand,  und  schuhe  an 
seine  fuesze. 

23  ein  gemaestetes  kalb. 

24  denn  dieser  mein  sohn  war  todt, 
und  ist  gefunden  worden. 

25  aber  der  aelteste  sohn  war  auf 
dem  felde,  und  als  er  nahe  zum  hause 
kam,  hoerete  er  das  gesaenge  und  den 
reigen. 

27  dein  bruder 

29  dass  ich  mit  meinen  freunden 
froehlich  waere. 

31  mein  sohn,  du  bist  allezeit  bei 
mir. 


My  usual  Pronunciation. 

11  ain  mensh  na-ta  tsbhem  z<?;rna. 

12  wnd  ar  tarlta  ii-n'n  das  guut. 
15  deer  zoi-ja  tsu  nyyt'n. 

18  faa-tar,  ikjh  naa'ba  gazyn- 
dzgjhat  foor  diir. 

22  bn'-qat  das  be'sta  klaid  narfooT, 
undt  tuut  iin  an,  und  g^-bat  iim  arn'n 
frqarrai-f  an  zai-na  nandt,  wnt  shmra 
an  zai-na  fyysa. 

23  ain  game -states  kalbp. 

24  den  dii-zar    main    zoon    bhaar 
toodt,  wnd  ist  gafwndan  bho-rd'n. 

25  aa-bar    dar    e'ltasta  zoon  bhaar 
auf  dam  fe-lda,  «nd  als  ar  naa-a  tsuum 
nau-za  kaam,  H^-rata  eer  das  gazapqa 
und  dan  rai-gjhan. 

27  dain  brmrdar. 

29  das  ikjh  nut  marnan  fr6rndan 
fr^iikjh  bhee'ra. 

31  main  zoon,  duu  bz'st  a-la-tsart 
bai  miir. 


ABSTRACT  OF  WINKLES' s  UNIVERSAL  Low  GERMAN  AND  FRIESIAN 
DIALECTICON. 


I.  RUSSIA.     I.  1. 

[The  German  inhabitants  of  Estho- 
nia,  Livonia  and  Curland  were  origin- 
ally Low  German ;  and  though  High 
German  is  now  exclusively  spoken,  it 
has  a  strong  Low  German  colouring.] 

II.  GERMANY.     I.  3. 

[North  of  a  line  from  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  Cologne  or  Bonn  by  Gottingen 
and  Wittenberg  to  Berlin,  and  thence 
to  Koenigsberg,  the  language  is  Low 
German,  except  two  little  parts  of 
Oldenburg  and  Schleswig,  where  Frie- 
sian  prevails,  and  some  parts  of  Pome- 
rania  and  East  and  West  Prussia,  where 
Cassubian,  Polish  and  Lithuanian  are 
spoken.  This  part  of  the  Low  German 
language  is  divided  into  Low  Saxon 
and  Low  Frankish,  and  is  generically 
called  plattdiitsk,  and  plattdeutsch 
(pla-tdoi'tsh).] 

III.  EAST  PRUSSIA.     I.  6. 

1.  Konigsberg,  town  (54w42, 
20*30).  I. -8. 

11  en  mo3nsh  na-da  tsbhee  ZEEUS. 
12  on  nei  dee-lta  e-na  dat  ghood. 
15  dee  soe'ya  to  nceoe  da.  18  vAA'dar, 
cek  ne-ba"  ghazyndight  ver  dii.  22 
bri'qat  dat  be'sta  kleed  Harvoe-r,  on 
doot  em  dat  an,  on  gheeft  em 
ee-nan  fi-qarreif  an  zii  na  Hand,  on 
shoo-a  an  zirna  fceos'ta.  23  een 


ghamE'stet  kalf.  24  den  dis'ar  miin 
ZEEU  bhEr  doot,  on  nei  033  ghafu'nda 
bho-rda.  25  aa'bhar  dee  ceistar  ZEEU 
bhEr  opp  dem  foe'lda.  on  als  nd  naa-a 
torn  Huu-za  kEEm  noe-rta  nei  dat 
ghazE'qa  on  dan  re'rghan.  27  diin 
broo-dar.  29  dat  oak  med  mirnan 
fri-ndan  froece'likh  bhEE-ra.  31  miin 
ZEBU,  duu  best  a'latiit  bi  mii. 

IY.  WEST  PJHJSSIA.   I.  12. 

2.  Dantzig,  town  (54   n   22, 
18  e  39).     I.  14. 

11  dAA  bhEr  mAAl  'n  man  dei 
nad  tbhei  ZEBUS.  12  on  nei  dee-Ida 
e-na  ziin  ghaud.  15  de  shbhiin  tau 
nee- da.  18  vAA'dar,  ek  nebh  shbhAAr 
zi-ndikht  veer  dii.  22  HAAld  ju  dat 
be'sta  kleed  on  trekd-am  dat  an, 
on  ghEEbht-am  ee-n'n  riqk  an  zii-na 
Hand  on  shau  up  de  feet.  23  ee-n 
ma-stka-lbh.  24  den  dis  miin  ZEEU 
bhEEr  doo-dikh,  on  Hei  es  nuu  bhe-dar- 
fu-qa.  25  AA-bhersht  ziin  e-ldstar 
zEEn  bhEr  up  det  feld,  on  as  H<?i 
nEE-ghar  keem  an-t  HUUS  dAA  Heerd 
Hei  si-qa  ook  da-ntsa.  27  diin  broo'dar. 
29  dat  ek  kun  lo-stikh  ziin  med  mirna 
frind.  31  miin  ZEEU,  duu  best  e-marsh 
bi  mii. 

Y.    POMEEANIA.       I.  20. 

3.  Grijpswoud,    in    German 
Greifswald,  town  (54«5,  13^21).  I.  21. 
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11  en  minsh  naar  tbhee  z(E(Ens. 
[described  umlaut  of  (AA),  between 
(EE)  and  (CECE),  opener  than  the  first, 
duller  than  the  second ;  it  may  be 
only  (ah),  it  may  be  (seh) ;  it  is 
most  probably  one  of  the  three 
(CE,  eh,  aeh).]  12  un  He  dee-Ida  an 
dat  ghoot.  15  de  zbhiin  too  Hceos-dan. 
18  va-dar,  ik  nef  syndikht  vosr  dii. 

22  briqt  dat  be-sta  kleet  Her  un  doot 
9m  dat  an,  un  ghevt  am  ee-nan  fi-qar- 
ri-qk  an  zii-na  nant  un  shoo  up  zii-na 
fceoet.     23  en  ma-stka-lf.    24  den  dees 
min  z(E(En  bhas   doot,  un  is  fu-nan 
bho-r'n.    25  de  ce-lsta  ZCECEU  (ECE-varst 
bhas  up-'n  feld  un  as  He  dikht  an-t 
HUUS  kam,  nuarda  He  dat  si-qan  un 
da-nsan.     27  diin  broodar.     29  dat  ik 
mit  mii-na  fryn'n  hrstikh  bhiir.     31 
miin  ZCECEU,  duu  byst  ymar  bi  mii. 

4,  Rugen,   island   (54   n  30. 
12  e  30).     I.  25. 

11  en  minsh  HEr  tbhee  zcecens. 
12  un  He  deelt  en  dat  ghood.  15  de 
zceoe-ghan  to  Hcere-dan.  18  va-dar, 
ik  HEb  syndight  veer  dii.  22  briqt 
dat  be-sta  kleed  Her  un  trekt  am  dat 
an,  un  ghebht  am  ee-nan  fi-qarree-p 
an  zii-na  Hand  un  shAA  an  zii-na  feet. 

23  en    u-tmE-st    kalf.     24   den  di-sar 
min  zcecen  bhAAs  dood,  un  is  fu-ndan 
bho-rdan.      25    ceoe-bhar    da    oe-ldsta 
zceoen  bhAAs  in  'n  feld,  un  as  He  dikht 
an  d't  HUUS  kEEm  nyrt  na  dat  zi-qan 
un  da-ntsan.    27  diin  broo*rar.    29  dat 
ik  mit  mii-na  fryn'n  kyn  frcece'likh 
zin.    31  min  zoecsn,  duu  bist  aitiid  bi 
mii. 

YI.  BKANDEKBTJRG.     I.  28. 

5.  Neumark,     district    about 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  town  (52  n  21, 
14  e  32).  I.  29. 

11  t-na-da  -n  minsh  tbhee  zcECEn. 
12  un  de  ol  deelta  [spelled  dheelte] 
dat  ghuot.  15  de  shbhiin  Hcece-'n.  18 
VAA-'r,  ik  HEEbh  synight  veer  dii.  22 
scekt  dat  be-sta  kleed  fcGrar  un  trek-'t 
em  an,  un  stcEffikt  am  'n  riq  an  ziin 
Hand,  un  ghcECEbht  am  shuo  fcer  ziin 
been.  23  'n  gamE-st't  kabh.  24 
den  di-sar  miin  zraran  bhiir  doot  un 
HEE  is  bhe-dar  frrn'n.  25  Aa-bhar 
da  ce-lsa  ZCECEU  bheer  up  -t  feld,  un 
a's'r  UAA  miu-za  keem  nyrt-'r  dat 
ghazi-qa  un  ghada-ntsa.  27  diin  bruo'r. 
29  dat  'k  met  miin  fryn  frcece'likh 
ziin  kyn.  31  miin  ZCECEU,  doo  bis 
a-ltiid  bi  mii. 


VII.      SAKSEN, 
PEUSSIAN  SAXONY. 


in     English 
I.  33. 


[About  Magdeburg;  the  kingdom 
and  dukedoms  of  Saxony  are  Upper 
Saxon.] 

6.  AUmark,    district    from 
Salzwedel,  town  (52  n  51,  11  e  9),  to 
Stendal,  town.  (52  n  36, 11  e  51).    I.  34. 

11  een  minsh  Hat  tbhee  z(E(En.  12 
un  de  YAA-dar  ghEEf-t-am.  15  de 
sbhii-na  to  noece-ghan.  18  vAA-dar, 
ik  nef  mi  zoo  shlekht  badrAA'ghan. 

22  breqt  det  best  kleed,  un  trekt-at-am 
an,  un  ghEf  am  ee-nan  fi-qam-q  an 
zii-na  Hand  un  shoo -a  an  zii-na  vcece-ta. 

23  een   ganiE  st   kalf.     24   dys  miin 
zcE(En  bhas  dod,  un  is  bher  fu-ndan. 
25  as  da  cECElst  zcE(En  von-t  feld  rin 
kam  un  dat  si-qan  un  da-ntsan  H(Ert. 
27  ziin  brAA-dar.    31  miinzcEffin,  duu 
bist  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

7.  Meitzendorf,  village,  in  en- 
virons of  Magdeburg  (52  »  9,  11  e  38). 
I.  37. 

11  et  bhas  en  minsha  de  na-ra 
tbhee  ze"i-na.  12  un  nei  dei-lda  u  ndar 
eer  ziin  als.  15  de  zbhii-na  Hoe'yan. 
18  VAA-dar,  ik  nar  zynda  dAAn  vor 
dik.  22  HA  Alt  mi  dat  be-sta  kleed  von 
'n  bo -dan  un  trekt  am  dat  an,  un  'n 
riq  daut  an  zirnan  fi-qar  un  sMira  an 
zii-na  fce'yta.  23  en  fe-tet  kalf.  24 
den  di-sa  miin  kint  bhas  dood  un  ik 
ne-ba  am  nuu  fu-nan.  25  derbhirla 
bhas  da  groe-tsta  von  da  zoece-na  op  'n 
feld.  as  de  nAA-a  bi  dat  HUUS  kam  dun 
Hoe-rta  H^i  da  muzii  ka  un  dat  ghazi-qa. 
27  diin  brau-dar.  29  dat  ik  mik 
ku-nda  lu-stikh  niAA-kan  mit  mii-na 
frjTi.  31  miin  kint,  dau  bist  a-la  tiid 
bi  mik. 

8.  Hohen  Dodelelen,  village  in 
environs    of   Magdeburg,   see  No.  7. 
1.41. 

11  et  bhAAr  mAAl  en  mensh,  der 
na'ra  tsbhee  ju-qanz.  12  un  nei 
dei-lta  u-ndar  zee  zii-nan  noof.  15  da 
shbhii-na  ta  Hoa'yan.  18  vAA'dar,  ik 
ne-ba  syna  adAA'n  vor  dik.  22  sce'ykt 
dat  be-sta  kleet  for  un  trekt  at  am  an 
un  'n  riqk  daut  an  zii  na  HE-na  un 
shau-a  an  zii-na  foe'yta.  23  'n  kalf 
dat  ame-st  is.  24  den  di-sar  mirn  zoo-na 
bhAAr  doot,  un  nei  is  afu-n'n.  25  dar- 
bhii-la  bhAAr  da  groeista  von  da 
zoeo3-na  op'n  fe-la,  un  als  Hei  di-khda 
an-t  HUUS  kaam  dun  ncei-ta  Hei  da 
muzii'ka  un  dat  ghada-ntsa.  27  diin 
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brau-dar.  29  dat  ik  mik  na-ra  ke-nan 
lu-stikh  mAA-kan  mit  mii-na  fri-nd- 
shap.  31  miin  kint,  duu  bist  a-latiit 
bi  mik  abhe-st. 

VIII.  MECKLENBTJKG.     1. 46. 

9.  New  Brandenburg^     town 
(53  n  32,  13  e  15).    I.  47. 

11  dAAr  bhas  DIAA!  eens  en  man, 
dee  Hhaar  tbhee  zcErans.  12  un  da 
vaiar  dee-lta  en  dat  farm(E(E-ghon. 
15  de  sbbhiin  to  ncece-dan.  18  va-tar, 
ik  nef  mi  farsynight  ghee-ghan  dii. 
22  briqt  den  a-larbe-stan  rok  HEET  un 
trekt  am  den  an,  un  stEkt  an  nan  riq 
an'n  fi-qar  un  ghEEbbt  em  shoo  an 
zii-na  fcece-ta.  23  'n  fe-tas  kalf.  24 
bhiil  dis  miin  ZCEOEU  as  dood  bhas,  un 
Heisbherarfu-nan.  25  de  oe-lsta  ZCECEU 
(Eorbhar  bhas  up  'n  feld,  un  as  He 
nAA  to  HUUS  kam  nyrta  He  da  muzii'k 
un  dat  da-ntsant.  27  diin  broo-rar. 
29  dat  ik  mit  mii'na  fryn  'n  mi  lu  s- 
tigh  no-Ian  kun.  31  miin  zcEoan,  duu 
byst  a-lbhegh  bi  mil. 

10.  Stevenhagen,  town  (53n41, 
12^53).    1.50. 

11  dor  bhas  mal  en  man,  dei  nar 
tbhei  ZEEUS.  12  un  nei  derlta  u-na 
zei  dat  farmEF/ghan.  15  de  zbhiin 
tau  Hoe'yran.  18  VAATB,  ik  nebh 
zyndight  voer  dii.  22  briqt  dat  be'sta 
kleed  nera-n  un  trekt  am  dat  an  un 
ghebht  em  ei-nan  frqarrrq  an  zii-na 
Hand  un  shau  an  zii  na  foe'yt.  23  en 
ma-stkalbh.  24  den  dee-za  min  ZEEn 
bhas  dood,  un  is  fu'nan  bho-r'n.  25  da 
oe-lsta  ZEEn  E-bhar  bhas  up  dan  feTn, 
un  as  H<£i  nEE-ghar  an-t  HUUS  kam, 
nyrt  ne'i  dat  zi-qan  un  da-ntsan.  27 
diin  brau  ra.  29  dat  ik  mit  mii'na 
fryn'n  froeoe-likh  bhiir.  31  min  ZEEU, 
duu  byst  tau  jee-re  ['  every ']  stun  bi  mii. 

IX.  HOLSTEIN.      I.  54. 

1 1 .  Friederichstadt,  town  on 
the  Eider  (-54  n  23,  9  e  4).     I.  56. 

11  een  minsh  nar  tbhee  zosoens.  12 
un  ne  dee-Ida  za  dat  ghuud.  15  de 
zbhiin  to  nyy  an.  1 8  fa'dar,  ik  nebh 
zyndight  vor  dii.  22  briqt  dat  be-sta 
kleed  Harfoe-r,  un  doot  at  am  an,  un 
ghEEbhd  am  an  fi  qarri-q  an  ziin  Hand, 
un  shoo  an  ziin  frecet.  23  en  ma-st- 
kalv.  24  den  di'sa  miin  zceoen  bheer 
dood,  un  is  fyn  bho-r'n.  25  aa-bhar  da 
oa-lsta  zoeoen  bheer  op  dat  feld,  un  as 
He  neegh  an-t  HUUS  keem,  Hoc-rda  He 
dat  zi-qan  un  dat  da-nzan.  27  diin 
broo'dar.  29  dat  ik  mit  miin  froen 


li  bheer.     31   miin  zo303n,  duu 
bis  ymar  bi  mii. 

12.  Dithmarsch,  district  about 
Meldorf,  town  (54  n  6,  9  e  4).     1.59. 

11  en  man  nar  tbhee  ZCECEUS.  12 
un  de  ol  deel  dat  ghuut.  15  de  zbhiin 
to  Hoeoe-dan.  18  vAA'dar,  ik  nef  mi 
slekht  badrAA-ghan  ghee'ghan  dii.  22 
briqt  de  be-sta  a-ntoogh  un  trekt  am 
dan  an,  un  stekt  am  an  riqk  an'n  fi-qar 
un  gheevt  am  shoo  an  a  foeoat.  23  en 
ma-stkalf.  24  den  min  z(E(En  Hiir 
bheer  dot,  un  is  bhe-darfun.  25  aa-bhar 
da  oe-lsta  z(E(En  bheer  to  feld  un  as  m 
neegh  bi-t  HUUS  keem,  nccr  He  dat 
si-q'n  un  dants'n.  27  diin  broo-dar. 
29  dat  ik  mal  mit  miin  fryn  hrstigh 
bheer.  31  min  juq,  duu  byst  a-ldaagh 
bi  mii. 

X.   SCHLESWIG.     I.  62. 

a.  Low  GERMAN  IN  SCHLESWIO. 
I.  63. 

13.  Angelen,  district  between 
the  Schley  river   and  Flensborg  fiord 
(54  n  50,  9  e  35).     I.  65. 

11  en  man  nar  tbhee  ZEEUS.  12  un 
zoo  dee-lar  da  oo'la  ziin  ghood.  15 
as  swrndrirvar.  18  va-tar,  ik  nev 
groo-ta  syn  bagAA-n  voer  dii.  22  HAA! 
dat  be-sta  von  miin  klee-dar  foer  ziin 
a-rma  liiv  ['body'],  go-lna  fi-qarri-qa 
foer  ziin  HEU  un  nii  shoo  foar  ziin 
fcecet.  23  enfe-ta  kalv.  24  nee  bher 
dood,  un  is  we-rdar  fu-nan.  25  aa-bar 
da  oe-lsta  ZEEU  bher  op  dat  feld ;  un 
as  He  nuu  op  de  bheegh  UAA  HUUS  in 
de  neegh  dat  zi-qan  un  da-nzan  to 
Hoeoe-ran  kreegh.  27  din  broo-dar. 
29  um  mi  mit  min  fryn  froece-likh 
zin  to  lAA-tan.  31  min  ZEEU,  duu  bist 
a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

I.  EEIESIAN  IN  SCHLESWIG. 
I.  70. 

[In  these  Friesian  dialects  the  short 
i  is  said  by  Winkler  to  be  "  nearly  per- 
fect," by  which  he  apparently  means 
that  it  is  pure  (i),  and  not  (i,  e1,  e,  e), 
or  other  Dutch  sounds  of  short  i, 
These  dialects  seem  also  to  have  (dh), 
see  note  to  specimen  14.] 

14.  Bokingharde  variety  of  the 
Moringer    dialect,    which    is    spoken 
in  a  district  containing  Niebull,  town 
(54  n  34,  8*49).     1.78. 

11  an  mon  nei  tbherar  saa-na.  12 
an  HC  diild  jam  at  ghced.  15  da  sbhin 
to  jhce-rdarn  [(jo3-rdarn)  simply?].  18 
tee-ta,  ik  nebh  me  farsee-night  in  dee. 
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22  bre'jq  da  be-sta  klmrdha  jhurt  an 
tii-s  nam  cen;  dou  Ham  an  gho-lre'jq 
Surer  a  fai-qar  an  skur  airar  a  fe'jt. 

23  an  fat    kuuiebh.    24  aa-bhar    de 
H8T9  fon  min  bii'dha  zaa-na  bhas  dyd, 
un  as  bhii-dhar  fynan  bho-rdan.      25 
6u-ars  da  a-lsta  saan  bbas  to  fe'j-lda, 
an  as  ar  ta-ghda  ['  thought']  to-d  HJS 
koum  nird  ar  at  siu-qan  [(shu-qan)  ?] 
an  do-nsin.   27  dan  brou-dhar.    29  dat 
ik  ma  min  fryna  frce'Hik  bhee-ze  kyy. 
31  man  saan,  dyy  bast  a-ltet  bai  mee. 

[(klmrdha,  bii'dha,  bhii-dhar,  broir- 
dhar)  are  spelled  by  Winkler  with  th, 
as  kluthe,  bithe,  wither,  brouther,  and 
similarly  lithan  to  suffer,  ethe  to  eat, 
wethere  wether,  or  kid,  bleth  blithe, 
tofrethe  content,  German  zufrieden,  but 
louft  only  has  a  crossed  $,  which  he 
says  is  "  a  soft  th  as  in  English,  sound- 
ing almost  as  s."  I  have  supposed  that 
where  he  wrote  th,  he  meant  the  same 
thing,  that  is,  (dh),  or  to  a  Dutchman 
almost  (z).  similarly  in  specimen  15.] 

15.  Karrharde,  district  about 
Stedesand  town  (54  n  44,  8  e  56) .    1.81. 

11  en  mon  Hei  tbherar  see-na. 
12  an  ni  dild  jem  dat  ghced.  15  de 
sbhin  to  ghii-tan.  18  tee-ta,  ik  nebh 
me  farzee -night  jin  dee.  22  briq  dat 
best  klee-dadhe  jhurt  antii-t  nam  oen  ; 
duu  nam  en  go-lriq  au-ar  a  fe-qar  an 
skur  au-ar  a  fe'jt.  23  en  fat  kuu'lebh. 

24  au-ar  da  ne-ra  fon  min  bii'dha  see-na 
bhas  dud,  an  nee  es  bhii'dhar  fynan 
bho-rdan.      25    aa-bha  da  a-lsta   sen 
bhas  to  fe'j'ldha,   an  as   ar   ta-ghda 
['thought']  to-d  nys  koum  nird  ar  dat 
siu-qan  [(shu-qan)  ?]  an  do-nsin.     27 
dan  brou-dhar.  29  dat  ik  me  min  fryna 
frce'i-lik  bhee-ze  kyy.    31  man  sen,  dyy 
best  a-ltid  bai  mee.  [See  note  to  speci- 
men 14.] 

16.  Gosharder  dialect  about 
Hattstedt,  Bredstedt  and  Husum,  town 
(54  n  28,  9  e  3).     I.  84. 

11  diir  bher  en  me  nshe,  dii  Hei 
tbhen  sens.  12  un  di  faa  dar  dialled  dat 
ghced  u-nar  na-man.  15  bhur  sbhirn- 
hce-rdar.  18  faa-dar,  ik  nee  se'ndighet, 
for  dii.  22  bri-qet  dat  best  klee  dadhe 
jhu-rta  un  tii-t  nam  cen,  un  stee-ghat 
Ham  en  gho-lriq  am  a  f ii*qar  un  tiret 
nam  shyyra  cen.  23  en  t'aaht  kualf. 
24  den  man  sen  bhar  duad,  un  ik  nei 
Ham  we-dar  fynan.  25  di  a-lsta  sen 
bher  toe  fee -la;  es  Hi  nyy  tee  nys  ghiiq 
niirt  Hi  al  fon  f  irrans  ['  all  from  far'] 
dat  siu-qan  [(shu-qan)  ?]  un  dat  spe-lin 
['play'].  27  dan  broo-dar.  29  dat 


ik  miin  fryna  bebhe-rti  kyy.     31  man 
lii-bha  ju-qa,  dyy  best  i-mar  bai  mii. 

17.  Amrum,  island  (54  n  38, 
8  e  20).     I.  89. 

11  an  maan  ned  tau  scens.  12  an 
nii  diald  jha  [this  (jh)  is  doubtful]  at 
ghud.  15  a  sbhin  to  Hce-rdin.  18  atj 
ik  naa  za-naght  jin  j6u.  22  briq  nam 
a  best  kluadar  an  tjii-m-s  nam  un,  an 
duu-m  nam  an  fa-qarriq  au'ar  a  nun 
an  skur  au'ar  a  fet.  23  an  feet  kua-lebh. 
24  au-ar  dasnirr  man  seen  bhear  duad, 
an  nii  as  bhe-dar  fyndhan  ['  softened 
English  th,  nearly  like  sh  or  zh  and  $,' 
here  written,  '  sounds  generally  as  dj 
or  dsj'~\  bhu-rdan.  25  man  dieelst  seen 
bhear  au-ar  fial,  an  ys  m  bhat  narar 
to-d  nys  kaam  an  nird  at  sio-qen 
[(sho-qan)  ?]  an  daa-nsin.  27  dan 
bru-dar.  29  dat  ik  mii  mee  min 
fri-ndar  nce-ghi  kyd.  31  man  seen, 
dyy  best  a-ltiid  hi  mii. 

18.  Sylt,  island  (54w54,8e21). 
I.  94. 

11  en  man  ned  tau  drEE-qar  ['ser- 
vants,' lads].  12  en  de  fAA-dhar  dii-lat 
jam  diit  gud.  15  de  sbhiin  toe  jEE'tan. 
18  f'AA-dhar!  ik  HAA  ze  ndhikht 
tcece-ghan  juu.  22  briq  dit  bEEst 
kluadh  JAArt,  en  tii  at  noem  cen;  an 
dceoe  ncem  an  f  i-qarriq  cen  sin  nundh, 
en  skuur  aur  sin  fet.  23  en  fat  kualet. 

24  for  desjrram  min  drEEq  bhear  duad, 
an  es  bhe  dhar  fyndhan  uu-dhan.     25 
man  da  falst  drEEq  bhir  yp  mark,  an  ys 
Hii  nei  bii-t  nys    kAAm  jert  nii  dit 
siu-qan  [(shu-qan)  ?]  an  daa  nzin.     27 
diin  bro-dhar.     29   dat   ik  mee   miin 
fri-njar   mii    jens  frygha   kydh.     31 
miin  drEEq,  dyy  best  a-ltiid  hi  mii. 

19.  Helgoland,  island  (54  nil, 
7  e  53).     I.  99. 

11  diar  bhiar  ian-mAAl  'n  man,  dee 
niid  tau  jo-qan.  12  en  dAA  deelt  de 
ool  man  jam  det  ghood.  15  de  sbhiin  to 
no-darn.  18.  fAAr!  ik  HAA  syn  deen. 

22  briqt  da  bast  kloor  duat,  an  tiid 
Ham  det  un,  an  dood  Hem  'n  riq  om 
siin  fi'qar,  an  skuu  o'var  siin  fu-tan. 

23  'n  fat  ka-lavken.    24  den  miin  zcen 
nat  duad  bheen,  an  es  bher  fin  bhurn. 

25  oovar  de  oldst  seen  bhiar  un-t  feld, 
en  as  nee  nei  bii  de   jhyys   [sounds 
at    present   like   (niis),   according  to 
Winkler]  kim  niard  He  det  srqan  an 
spri-qan.    27  diin  brur.    29  dat  ik  met 
miin  fren  ferghnoght  bhees  kiid.     31 
miin  lif  joq,  dee  Has  al'a  tii-dan  bi  mii 
bheen. 
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XI.    TERRITORY  OF  THE  FREE 

CITIES  OF  LUEBECK,  HAMBURG  AND 

BREMEN.     I.  103. 

20.  Schlutup,    Tillage    near 
Lubeck  (53  n  52,  10  e  51).    I.  104. 
[To  serve  in  place  of  a  Lubeck  specimen, 
which  Winkler  could  not  obtain.] 

11  een  minsh  nar  tbhee  zoens.  12 
un  ne  dee  Ida  dat  ghood  u-nar  eer.  15  de 
sbhiin  Hceoe'dan.  18  vAA'dar,  ik  nev 
zyn  dAAn  foer  dii.  22  HAAlt  mi  dat 
be-sta  kleed  neruu-t,  un  tee  -t  em  an, 
rnrdoot  em  een  riq  an  zin  Hand  un 
shoo  an  ziin  foet.  23  een  ma-stkalf. 
24  den  bhat  min  zoen  is  bhas  dood,  un 
is  bhe-dar  fun.  25  da  ce-lsta  zoen 
(ECE-vars  bhas  in  -t  feld,  un  as  He 
nee-ghar  an  -t  HUUS  keem  noer  ne  dat 
zi-qan  un  da-nsan.  27  din  broo-dar. 
29  dat  ik  mii  mit  mirna  fryn  shul 
hrstikh  HO'lan.  31  min  zcen,  duu 
byst  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

21.  Hamburg,  town  (53  n  33, 
10  e  0).    I.  109. 

11  een  minsh  nar  tbhee  zoaoans. 
12  un  nee  dee-Ida  dat  ghood  maq  jym. 
15  de  sbhiin  to  HO303 -dan.  18  VAA-dar, 
ik  nev  zyndight  veer  dii.  22  briqt 
dat  be-sta  kleed  neru-t  un  trekt  at  am 
an,  un  ghevt  am  ee'nan  fi-qarriq  an 
zirna  Hand  un  shcece  an  zii-na  fceoet. 
23  een  ma-sted  kalf.  24  den  dysa 
miin  zoecen  bhas  dood,  un  nee  is  bhe-dar 
fun.  25  AA-bars  ziin  ce-lsta  zoecen 
bhas  up  -n  feld,  un  as  He  dat  HUUS 
noeoe-ghar  kcem  daa  Hos'rda  dat  zi-qan 
un  dat  da-ntsan.  27  diin  broo-dar. 
29  up  dat  ik  mit  mirna  fryndan 
lu-stigh  bhee-zan  kyn.  31  miin  zoeoen, 
duu  byst  jy-mars  bi  mii. 

22.  Bremen,  town  (53  n  5, 
8*48).    1.117. 

11  dAAr  bhas  en  minsh  de  nar  tbhee 
ju'qans.  12  un  He  deeiada  dat  ghood 
u-nar  jem.  15  dat  He  dAAr  de  sbhii-na 
Hoece-dan  shol.  18  vAA'dar,  ik  nebh 
zu-night  ghEE-ghan  dii.  22  HAAlt  mi 
dat  be-sta  kleed  neruu't  un  teet  id  am 
an,  un  stEEkt  am  ee-nan  riq  an  zii-na 
Hand  un  trekt  am  shoo  an.  23  an 
mee'sted  kalbh.  24  den  min  zcEran 
[for  (CE)  see  spec.  3,  v.  11 ;  here  how- 
ever it  is  said  to  be  "a  middle  sound 
between  oe  and  ae  or  6  and  a  German, 
and  that  it  sounds  at  Bremen  very 
nearly  as  ae  or  a,"  that  is  (EE)  ;  this 
would  favour  the  supposition  that  the 
sounds  were  nearer  (seh)  or  (ah),]  bhas 


dood,  un  is  nuu  bhe'dar  frrnan.  25 
AA-var  da  o'lsta  ZCECEU  bhas  up  dam 
feia,  un  as  He  duun  bi  nuu-za  keem 
hoeoe-rada  nee  dat  zi-qanda  un  da-nt- 
sanda.  27  diin  broo-dar.  29  dat  ik 
mEEl  ['once']  mit  mirnan  fru-ndan 
ferghnoeoe-ght  ziin  shul.  31  miin  kind, 
du  byyst  jymar  bi  mii. 

XII.    HANOVER,   BRUNSWICK, 

SCHAUMBURG,  OLDENBURG.  I. 
122. 

23.  Deister,  district  (52  n  16, 
9  e  28).    1. 124.  [A  remnant  of  the  old 
Hanoverian  speech  of  the  Calemberg 
species.  ] 

11  e  mrnsha  na'ra  tbhei  ju-qans. 
12  un  nei  dei'la  u-nar  zdi  dat  a-rfdeil. 
15  da  sbhirna  ta  nce'yan.  18  VAA-dar, 
ek  ne-va  zynighat  veer  jyk.  22 
bri-qat  dat  ghla-desta  kleed,  un  trek 
at  cem  an,  un  ghee-vet  an  riq  an  zii-na 
Hand  un  shau-a  an  zii'n  foe'yta.  23 
dat  fet  amAA-keta  kalf.  24  den  dysa 
miin  zoon  bhas  doot,  un  nei  is  afu-nan. 
25  ziin  ceista  zoon  aa-bar  bhas  up  en 
fe-la,  un  as  nei  in  da  nEE-ghda  zii'nas 
Huu'zas  kam  Hoece'ra  nei  spee'l 
['playing']  un  dans.  27  Jua  braur. 
29  dat  ek  mit  mii  nan  fry  nan  hrstigh 
bhcece-ra.  31  miin  lei-bha  kind,  duu 
bist  jymar  bei  mek. 

[Some  additional  words  are  given 
compared  with  German,  on  account  of 
their  vowel  fractures.]  12  guitarn 
giitern.  1 4  varteart  verzehrt,  lian  leiden. 

17  vea-la  wiele.     19  bhiart  wird.    27 
bhear  wieder.    29  z/a  siehe.    32  guar 
ffuter. 

24.  Oldendorf-Himmelpforten 
vUlage  (53  n  35,  9  e  13).     I.  137. 

1 1  dA  bhcer  ins  en  minsh,  de' j  nar 
tbhe'j  zcecens.  12  un  HC'J  deel  jym 
dat  ghood.  15  de'j  sbhin  to  Hoeoe-dan. 

18  vAA'r,  ik  nef  zyndight  je'j-ghans 
joo.     22  briqt  dat  be-sta  tygh  Her  un 
trekt  am  dat  an,  un  gheeft  am  an 
fi-qarriq  an  da  Hand  un  shoo  an  da 
foet.      23  en  me'ihst  kalf.      24   den 


bi  HUUS  kcem  ncer  nee'j  dat  zi'qan  un 
da-ntsan.  27  Jon  broo-dar.  29  dit  ik 
mit  mii-nan  fryn'n  farghnceoe-ght 
bhoeoer.  31  min  zoeoen,  duu  bys  a-ltiids 
bi  mii. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  12  SEE  sagte.  14  fyq 
Jing.  16  nyms  niemand.  19  mee'jr 
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bhe'jrt  mehr  werth.  20  see'jgh  sah, 
ym  urn.  26  e'jnen  einen,  frcegh  frug. 
29  zyy  sieh,  cece-bhartree-an  iibertreten. 

25.  Altendorf,  village  (53w36, 
9  «  27).    I.  140. 

11  en  VAA-dar  nar  tbhee   ZCECEHS. 

12  un  de  VAA-dar  deel  jym  dat  ghood. 
15  da  sbhin  to  Hoeoe'dan.    18  VAA'dar, 
ik  HEEbh  irnrekht  dAAn  veer  dii.     22 
briqt  dat  best  kleed  naruu-t  un  tee  -t 
am  an,  un  ghebht  em  an  f  i-qarriq  an  zin 
Hand  un  shoo  an  zin  foeoet.     23  an 
niE-st't  kalbh.      24    den  min  ZCECEU 
bho3r  dood,  un  is  bhe-lar  fcrnd'n.     25 
AA-bher  da  ce^lsta  zcEOEn  bhcer  op  -'m 
feld,  un  as  He  nceoe-ghar  UAA  HUS  koem 
H03r  ne  dat  zi-qen  un  da-nsan.    27  din 
broo-dar.  29  dat  ik  mit  mirn'n  frynd'n 
farghnceoe'ght  bhEEn    kun.     31    min 
z(EOEn,  duu  byst  jymar  bi  mii. 

[Additional    illustrations   compared 
with  German.]    12  ghoece-darn  gutern. 

13  ghyq  ging,  Hindo303T  hindurch.    19 
ik    byn    ich    bin.      26    frcegh   frug. 
29  duu  bheest  du  weissest,  cECE'bha- 
gAAn  ubergangen.    32  ghoo-das  moo'ds 


26.  RecUenfleth,  village  be- 
tween Bremen  and  Bremerhaven 
(53  n  32,  8  *  84).  I.  143.  [The 
speech  is  Friso-  Saxon.] 

11  en  minsk  nar  tbhee  scece-nan.  12 
un  nee  dee-Ida  jam  dat  ghood.  15  da 
scece'ghan  to  nceoe-an.  18  VAA-dar,  ik 
nef  zu-ndight  for  dii.  22  briqt  dat 
be-sta  tygh  Her  un  trek-t  am  an,  un 
ghevt  am  an  fi-qarriq  an  ziin  Hand  un 
shoo  an  ziin  fceoe-ta.  23  en  mee-st'd 
kalf.  24  den  di-sa,  min  zoecen  bheer 
dod,  un  iz  bhe-dar  fu-ndan.  25  da  o-lste 
scecen  AA-var  bher  op-n  fe-lda,  un  as 
He  nAA  HUS  keem  Hcece-rda  nee  dat 
zi-qan  un  dat  da-ntsan.  27  diin  broo'ar. 
29  dat  ik  mit  mii-na  fru'nda  hrstigh 
bher.  31  min  soecen,  du  bist  a-ltiid 
bi  mii. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  12  ZEE  sagte.  14  fuq 
fing.  15  Huq  king.  16  buk  baueh, 
nums  niemand.  29  zyy  sieh,  AA'var- 
trEE'an  iibertreten. 


a. 
I.  145. 

27.  EckwardeH)  village  be- 
tween Jahde  river  (53  n  26,  Se  12) 
and  Weser  river.  I.  147. 

11  ee-nmal  ins  ['once,'  Dutch  eens, 
a  repetition]  bheer  d'r  een  man,  de 


nar  tbhee  zcEoens.  12  un  nee  dee-Ida  Er 
dat  ghood.  15  da  sbhii-n'n  to  noeoe-an. 
16  vAA-dar,  ik  nebh  ghroo-ta  zyn 
dAAn  ghee'ghan  dii.  22  HAAlt  dat 
be-sta  kleed  Her  un  teed  am-t  an  un 
stskt  am  'n  riqk  an  'n  frqar  un  shoo 
(ECE-var  ziin  fo3O3t.  23  'n  good  fet 
kalbh.  24  den  di  sa  miin  ZCECEU  bheer 
dood,  un  is  ftrn'n  bhoo-ran.  25  AA-bhar 
da  ce-lsta  zcEffin  bheer  up-t  land,  un  as 
ne  dikht  bi-t  HUUS  keem  Hce-rda  He 
dat  zi-qan  un  spri-qan.  27  diin  broor. 
29  dat  ik  mit  miin  froa'n'n  far- 
ghnceoe-ght  bhsE-zan  kun.  31  ntiin 
zcECEn,  duu  byst  JOG  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  14  ghuqk^m^.  16  buuk 
bauch,  nymms  niemand.  17  ZEE  sagte. 
20  zeegh  sah.  29  zyy  sieh,  noo-nikh 
noch  nicht. 

28.  Jever,  town  and  district 
(53  n  35,  7  e  54).  I.  150. 

11  t-bheer  mal  ins  ['once,'  Dutch 
eens]  een  minsk,  dee  nar  tbhee  zcEtEns. 
12  un  da  VAA-dar  dee  dat.  15  ziin 
sbhiin  to  bhaa-ran.  18  VAA'dar,  ik 
nef  u-nrekht  dAAn  tee^ghan  dii.  22 
briqt  up  da  stee  Her  de  be-sta  klee-dazii 
un  trekt  ym  dee  an  un  gheeft  ym  ee-nan 
riq  ym  ziin  vrqar  un  gheeft  ym  shoo 
ceoe-bhar  ziin  foeoet.  23  'n  let  kalf. 
24  den  di'san  z<E(En  bheer  doot,  un  nee 
is  bheer  fu-ndan.  25  da  olsta  ZCECEU 
bheer  up  dan  a-kar,  un  as  ne  keem  un 
dikht  bii-t  HUUS  bheer  doo  noeoe-ra 
nee  lystikh  ['merrily']  zrqan  un 
la-rman  ['making  a  noise']  van  da 
ze-lshup  ['from the  company,'  German 
gesellschaft].  27  diin  brcece'ar.  ^29 
dat  ik  mit  miin  goo'da  fryn  lystikh 
bhee-zan  kyn.  31  miin  juq,  duu  byst 
ymar  bi  mii. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  13  't-  dyyrda  es 
dauerte,  de  bhii-da  bhelt  die  weite  welt, 
14  fuq  fing.  15  gyqk  ging.  24  'n 
ghroo-ta  mAA-ltiit  eine  grosse  mahlzeit. 
26  froogh/rw^.  27  ZEE  sagte. 

29.  Rastede,  village  (53  n  14, 
8*11).  1.153. 

11  en  minsh  nar  tbhee  zcecens.  12 
un  ne  dee-Ida  Er  dat  ghood.  15  da 
sbhiin  to  ncece-an.  18  VAA-dar,  ik  nef 
zynda  dAAn  vor  dii.  22  HAAlt  dat 
be-sta  kleed  Her  un  tee-t  am  an,  un 
stEkt  -'m  'n  riq  an-a  Hand,  un  shoo 
AA-var  ziin  foeoet.  23  'n  mEst  kalf. 
24  den  di-sa  miin  zoeoen  bheer  doot, 
•  un  is  bhe-dar  fu-nan  bhu  rn.  25  AA-bhar 
da  o-lsta  zceren  bheer  up-t  feld,  un  as 
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ne  dikht  birt  HUUS  keem  noe-rda  He 
dat  zi-qan  un  dat  da-ntsan.  27  diin 
broor.  29  dat  ik  mit  miin  fnrna 
farghnoeo3-ght  bhee-zan  kun.  31  miin 
zoeoen,  dim  byst  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  13  nerdoece-r  hindurch. 
17  ZEE  sagte.  26  to  badyyan  zu 
bedeuten.  [N.B.  Final  r  scarcely  heard ; 
d,  I,  soft  r  confused,  so  that  wedder 
sounds  nearly  wedde,  wedda,  werre, 
werra,  welle,  wella,  in  Winkler 's  spell- 
ing-] 

1.  FEIESIAN  nr  OLDENBURG. 
I.  155. 

30.  Sagelterland,  district  about 
Friesoythe,  town  (53»1,  7*51).  I.  158. 
[The  inhabitants  are  genuine  Friesians 
in  descent,  language,  dress,  and  cus- 
toms.] 

11  dEEr.bhas  ins  en  mAA'-nska  un 
dii  Hii-da  tbhee'n  suu-na.  12  doo  dEE-- 
lada  di  oo-lda  mon  it  Him  too  un  rAA't 
Him  bhet  Him  too-kEEm.  15  uum  da 
sbhii-na  to  bhAA'-rjan.  18  bAA-ba, 
['  father ']  ik  HE-ba  se-ndighed  juun 
uii.  22  HAA'la  mi  ins  ['  once ']  ghau 
['quickly']  do  be-sta  kloo-dara  niir, 
un  luu-kat  mm  do  oon,  nii-mat  ook  an 
riq  med,  un  dwoot  ['  do,'  put]  Him  dii 
oon  ziin  noo-nda  un  rEEk  Him  skoo-a 
oon-a  fee-to.  23  en  ma-stad  koolv.  24 
dEn  dis  zuun  fon  mii  bhas  foor  uus  zoo 
ghood  as  dood,  un  nuu  HE -ha  bhi  Him 
bhiir  fuu-ndan.  25  too  bhii-lan  bhas 
di  oo-lsta  suun  op-t  feeld  too  a-rbei- 
dJEn  ['  work  ']  ;  man  doo  nii-s  e'eunds 
[almost  spoken  s'evends,  says  "Winkler, 
*  in  the  evening,'  old  Friesic  iond~\  fon-t 
feeld  e-tar  ['  after']  HUUS  bhei  [' away '] 
giq  naa-rada  mi  det  shu-qan  un  det 
doo-nsjan  fon  doo  bhe-rskupljyyda 
['workpeople'].  27  diin  broo'r.  29 
det  ik  un  mii-ne  friynda  ook  ins  lystigh 
bhEE-ze  kuu-dana.  31  miin  lioou 
bee[rd'n,  [the  ([i)  scarcely  heard]  duu 
best  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  12  do  bee'  den  beiden. 
13  frAA'md/mwc?,  jeeld  geld,  to  liiujan 
zu  leben.  14  Hi- da  leiden,  niks  neen 
nichts  kein,  broo'd  brodt.  15  dwoo 
thun,  bhel  bhiil  Him  ook  in  ziin  tjonst 
nii-ma  ?  wer  will  ihn  auch  in  semen  dienst 
nehmen,  buur  bauer,  sAA'-nta  sandte. 
16  jejjrdan  gem.  17  nii  bito-ghta  zi'k 
er  bedachte  sick,  kwAAd  sagte  [English 
quoth],  fuu-la  viele,  stee'rue  darben, 
neeud  nii'de  gehabt  hatte.  18  blii-ue 
bleiben,  kwee'de  sagen.  20  bloo'kad 


geblickt.  21  byyda  leute.  26  to 
bitjyydan  zu  bedeuten.  29  siukh  sieh, 
nAA'n  lii-tja  buk  keinen  kleinen  bock 
[English  little,  (li'tik)  in  other  posi- 
tions]. 

31.  Wangeroog,  or  in  North 
Friesian  Wrangerooy,  island  (53  n  47, 
7^52).  1.171. 

11  dar  is  ainmoo-1  En  shee'l  ['churl,' 
used  for  married  man]  bhrziin,  dan  naid 
tbhein  fe'ntar  ['unmarried  men'].  12 
daa  fardei'ld  dan  oo'l  mon  siin  jil 
['  money,'  geld~\  un  ghood  fonoo-rn 
[Dutch  van  elkander,  from  each  other, 
apart]  irnar  da  beidh,  un  ro't  oon  dan 
juqst  siin  deil,  saa  fel  as  mm  too 
kaum.  15  um  da  sbhiin  too  waa'riin. 
18  bab!  ['father,'  (maam)  'mother']  ik 
HEb  synikht  Jen  dii.  22  naa-liit  juni 
mii  ins  ['once']  ki-tiigh  ['quickly'] 
da  best  kloo'-dar  Hoo'd  ['hither']  un 
tjoot  mm  da  oon ;  rei-kat  nim  uk  En 
riq  oon  siin  naun  un  nii  skoo'r  ['  new 
shoes ']  oon  siin  foot.  23  En  fat  kali. 
24  umde-t  din  fent  fon  mii  sa  ghood  as 
doo'd  bheer,  un  nuu  HE'bat  bhi  Him 
bhii-dar  fuu-nan.  25  u-narstu'skan 
bheer  dan  mon  siin  alst  fent  up-t  felt 
bhi' siin,  to  a-rberdan.  man  daa  m 
ai-vans  ['in  the  evening']  naa  HUUS 
ghiiq  un  thikht  bii  krmiin  bheer  daa 
neerd  mi  dait  sho-qan  un  dait  do-nsan. 
27  diin  broo'r.  29  dait  ik  un  miin 
fryn  uus  &rnmool  frau  krnrnan.  31  miin 
liuuaf  beeLrn,  duu  bEst  ja  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 
\th  is  both  (th)  and  (dh) ;  (dh)  is 
assigned  in  (beidh,  kwi'dhiin,  liidh, 
up  stii'dhi,  siin  lee'dhiigh),  in  German 
beide,  sprechen,  leiden,  zur  stelle,  sein 
lebtag ;  in  (thikht,  thioo'-nstan)  Ger- 
man dicht,  dienstknechten,  it  is  not 
assigned,  but  it  is  stated  that  no  rule 
can  be  given  for  the  different  use  of 
(th)  and  (dh);  (sh,  tj,  dj)  are  conjec- 
tures for  sj,  tf,  dj.  "Winkler  in  his 
notes  writes  in  v.  11,  sjeel  scheht,  but 
an  East  Friesian  lady  would  not  hear 
of  (sh,  tsh)  for  her  g,  tsf,  which  are 
nearly  (sj,  tsj),  see  notes  on  specimen 
87*;  the  plural  in  u  is  remarkable, 
as  (HUU-SU,  skyypu)  German  hauser, 
schi/er.  The  whole  dialect  is  remark- 
able.] 

XIII.  EAST FRIESLAOT).  1.182. 

[East  Friesian  consists  at  present  of 
Low  German,  Friso-saxon  (chiefly),  and 
Old  Friesian  (as  a  trace).  In  Emden 
and  near  it  Hollandish  has  also  influ- 
enced the  speech.] 
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32.  Esens,   town   (53   n   39, 
7*36).     I.  187. 

11  'n  minsk  Har  tbhee  ZEEUS.  12 
un  ne  dee-Id  HEr-t  ghood.  15  de 
sbhiin  to  bhAA-rdan.  1 8  vAA-dar,  ik  HEb 

S-ndight  vEEr  dii.  22  briqt-t  best 
eed  Her  un  doot  nym-t  an,  un  ghEEft 
Hym  'n  fi-qarriq  an  ziin  Hand  un  shoo 
an  ziin  foeoet.  23  'n  mE-st't  kalf .  24 
den  dis  miin  ZEEn  bheer  dood,  un  is 
bheer  fu-nd'n  bhu-rd'n.  25  man  da 
olst  ZEBU  bheer  up-t  land,  un  as  He  naa 
bii-t  HUUS  kweem  noer  He  dat  ghazi-q 
['  singing']  un-d  rii-ghdants  ['country 
dance'].  27  diin  broeoer.  29  dat-'k 
mit  miin  frynd'n  lystigh  bheer.  31 
miin  ZEBU,  duu  hist  a'ltiid  bi  mii. 

33.  JVesse,  village,  near  Nor- 
den,  town  (53  n  36,  7  e  12).     I.  190. 

11  en  minsk  Har  tbhee  ZCECEUS.  13 
un  da  vAA-dar  deeld  H(E(Er  dat  ghood. 
15  to  sbhiin  bhAA-ran.  18  VAA-dar, 
ik  neb  zynighd  v(ECEr  dii.  22  briqt 
dat  best  styk  klee-ar  Heer  un  doo-t 
nym-t  an,  un  ghEEft  Hym  'n  fi-qarriq 
an  ziin  Hand  un  shoo  an  ziin  foo-tan. 
23  'n  mesd  [mest  ?]  kalf.  24  den  dis 
miin  ZCECEU  bheer  dood,  un  is  bhee-ar 
firn'n.  25  man  da  o-lsta  z(E(En  bheer 
up-t  feld,  un  as  He  dikht  bii-t  HUUS 
kbheem,  H(E(Er  ne  dat  zrq'n  un 
spri-q'n.  27  diin  brosoer.  29  dat  ik 
mit  miin  fryn  lystigh  bheer.  31  miin 
zcE(En,  duu  best  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

34.  JVorden,  town  (53  n  36, 
7  e  12).     I.  192. 

11  en  minsk  Har  tbhee  zcecEns.  12 
un  He  vardee-lta  dat  ghood  u-nar  H03r. 
15  de  sbhiin  to  Hcece'dan.  18  VAA'dar, 
ik  nef  zyndight  veer  dii.  22  HAAlt 
dat  be-sta  kleed  Her  un  trekt  Hum  dat 
an,  un  ghEEft  Hum  'n  fi-qarriq  an  ziin 
Hand  un  shoo  an  ziin  foo-tan.  23  'n 
fet  kalf.  24  den  dis  miin  ZCECETL  bhas 
dood,  un  is  bhEEr  fu-nan.  25  AA'bar 
da  o-lsta  ZCECEU  bhas  up-t  feld,  un  as  He 
dikht  bi  HUUS  keem,  nceoer  He  dat  zi-qan 
un  da-nzan.  27  diin  broeoer.  29  dat 
ik  mit  miin  fryn  lystigh  bhEE-zan  kun. 
31  miin  z(ECEn,  duu  byst  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

35.  Nordernei,  island  (53w43, 
7  e  11).    I.  195. 

11  en  minsk  Ha'  tbhui  zcens.  12 
un  Hce'i  deel  noe'a  dat  ghood.  15  da 
sbhii-nan  to  Hoeo3-dan.  18  vAA'da, 
ik  neb  zyn  dAAn  voe  dii.  22  briqt  dat 
moist  ['most  beautiful,'  Dutch  mooiste] 
kleed  nea  un  doot  Hum't  an  un  ghEEft 
Hum  'n  riq  um  ziin  fi-qa  un  shoo-an 


urn  ziin  foo-tan.  23  'n  fet  kalf.  24 
din  di-sa  miin  zoen  bhas  dood,  un  noe'i 
is  bheea'fu-nan.  25  AA-bherst  doe'i  olst 
zyn  bhas  up-t  feld,  un  as  noe'i  nau  bii-t 
HUUS  kbheem,  nos'a  noe'i  dat  zi-qan  un 
spri-qan.  27  dii  broe'a.  29  dat  ik  mit 
miin  frynan  mu-nta  bheea.  31  miin 
zoen,  duu  byst  a-ltiid  bi  mil, 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  12  zai  sagte,  paat 
part,  theiL  15  nce'i  varnyy'a  zyk  er 
vermiethete  sich.  17  ik  vagau-  ich  ver- 
gehe.  20  nos'i  mook  zyk  up  er  machte 
sick  auf.  ["  The  r  final  is  pronounced 
indistinctly  or  not  at  all ;  if  unaccented 
e  precedes  it,  er  sounds  almost  as  a, 
vadar  as  vada.  The  r  is  a  stumbling- 
block  for  all  Friesians  and  all  Saxons 
that  live  near  the  coast."  This  final  r 
has  therefore  been  omitted  throughout 
this  transcript.] 

36.  JBorkum,  island  (53  n  44, 
6e52).   1.201.   [This  dialect  is  nearer 
Groningenish  than  East  Friesian.] 

11  'n  see-kar  mi-nska  Har  twei 
zcecens.  12  on  na'i  deHda  noer-t  ghout. 
15  deswii-nantawAA-ran.  18  vAA-dar, 
ik  neb  zce-ndight  tee-ghan  dii.  22 
breqt-'t  be-sta  kleid  neer  on  trekt 
Hom-t  an  on  gheeft  Horn  'n  riq  an  ziin 
Hand  un  skhou  an  da  fou-tan.  23  't- 
me-sta  kalf.  24  want  miin  zoocen  was 
dood,  on  is  na'i  weer  fo-ndan.  25  on 
ziin  o-lsta  zoecen  was  op-t  feld,  on  as 
na'i  kbham,  on-t  HUUS  naa-darda, 
H0303-rda  na'i-t  zi-qan  on  da-nzan. 
27  jdubrce'ir.  29  dat  ik  mii  met  miin 
fru-ndan  varmAA-kan  kon.  31  kind, 
duu  hist  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

["  The  letter  o  in  the  words  o», 
jonffste,  honger,  horn,  etc.r  is  very  ob- 
scure, almost  exactly  like  High  German 
u  in  und,  hunger,  etc.,'^  and  hence  is 
here  given  as  (o).  "  The  w  is  the 
usual  Friesian  and  English  w."  I 
have  hitherto  used  the  German  and 
Dutch  (bh)  even  for  Friesian ;  but  in 
this  example  I  have  employed  (w).  Is 
"Wlnkler  right  here  ?  I  shall  venture 
to  use  (bh) ,  except  when  specially  direct- 
ed not  to  do  so.  My  Emden  authority 
said  (bh)  distinctly,  even  in  (kbham), 
not  (kwam,  kwam).  See  notes  to  speci- 
men 87*.] 

37.  Emden,  town  (53   n  22, 
7  e  12).     I.  205. 

[A  lady,  who  is  a  native  of  Emden, 
kindly  read  over  this  version  to  me, 
and  I  give  her  pronunciation  as  well  as 
I  can  remember,  which  is  not  very 
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distinctly,  as  there  was  not  time  to 
write  anything  from  dictation.  She 
found  fault  with  some  of  the  phrases, 
and  supposed  the  writer  to  have  been  a 
German.  I  have  followed  her  changes.] 
11  dar  bhas  eens  'n  minsk,  da  nar 
[the  (r)  effective,  but  almost  (r0)]  tbhee 
zoeoens.  12  un  da  vAA-'r  dee-Ida  da 
bou-dal  [distinctly,  not  merely  'nearly' 
as  Winkler  says]  u-nar  da  bai'dan  [dis- 
tinctly (ai),  not  (ei)].  15  tu  sbhirna 
bhAA-ran.  18  vAA-'r,  ikbin 'nfree-sl'k 
ghrdu-ta  zu-ndar  tee-ghan  dii.  22  zee 
zu-lan  up-a  stee-t  best  pak  klee-'r 
bre-qan  un  za  zu-lan  zii  zoecen  dat 
a-ntre-kan,  un  Hum  6uk  'n  goTn  riq 
an-d  Hand  stee-kan  un  zu-lan  num. 
shoo'u  an  ziin  f6u*tan  doun.  23  'n  fet 
kalf .  24  umda-t  ziin  juq  tu  da  doo-dan 
al  Hoert  nar,  un  bhas  tu  fi-ndan  ko-man. 
25  man  da  o-lsta  zoeoen  bhas  up-t  feld 
bhest.  as  He  nuu  dikht  bi  HUUS  kbham, 
doo  varna-m  na  al  fon  fe-ran-t  zi-qan  un 
spoeoe-lan  un  da-nsan.  27  Jun  broeoer. 
29  dat  ik  mit  mii-na  kla-ntan  mii  dar 
bhat  bii  varmAA-kan  kun.  3 1  miin  juq, 
duu  bist  JAA  a-ltii-dan  bi  mii. 

38.  Leer,  town  (53  n  13,  7e  27). 
I.  212.  [My  Emden  authority  said  the 
writer  of  this  was  a  native  personally 
known  to  her,  and  the  version  good.] 

11  dar  bhas  ins  'n  man  d.ee'j  nar 
tbhee' j  zoeoens.  12  un  de  o-la  dee' j -Ida 
dat  ghEioud  [(Eieu)  one  tetraphthong, 
in  rapid  speaking  sounds  as  (iou)] 
u-nda  Hoeoer.  15  da  sbhirna  to  nce'idan. 
18  vAA-dar,  ik  neb  mi  an  dii  var- 
zyndight.  22  breqt  da  be-sta  kl^'j-ra 
neer  un  trekt  za  Hum  an,  un  steekt  Hum 
'n  ri-qa  up  da  fi-qar  un  trekt  Hum 
shEiou  um  da  fEi6u-tan.  23  'n  me-st- 
kalf.  24  den  kikt,  di-sa  miin  zoeoen 
bhas  dood,  un  uee'j  is  bheer  fu-nan. 
25  man  da  o-lsta  zceoen  bhas  up't  feld, 
un  as  nee' j  di'khta  bii-t  HUUS  kbham, 
Hoece-rda  neei  dat  zi-qan  un  spri-qan. 
27  diin  brce'ir.  29  dat  ik  mAAl  mit  miin 
frynda  lystigh  bhee-zan  kun.  31  miin 
lee'j'\d  zoeoen,  duu  byst  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

["  (ee'j)  is  a  dull  sound,  like  Dutch 
ee,  approaching  Dutch  ij."  I  have  taken 
it  as  the  London  long  a.  "  The  fracture 
aiou  (Eiou)  in  the  Dutch  words  good,  to, 
hoven,  scho,  foten,  etc.,  as  pronounced 
in  Leer,  is  difficult  to  render.  In 
Dutch  letters  eiou  would  come  nearest; 
the  stress  is  on  ou.  In  rapid  speech 
the  sound  is  nearly  iou,  jou  (iou,  j6u). 
The  oi  (oe'i)  sound  in  hbiden,  broir,  is 
nearest  to  Dutch  «*."] 


XIY.  WESTFALEIS',  in  English 
WESTPHALIA.  I.  216. 

39.  Wittlage,    village,    near 
Osnabriick,town  (52*17,  803).    I.  218. 
[Transitional    from    Friso-Saxon    to 
Low-Saxon.] 

11  een  minsk  na-ra  tbhee  zoece-nans. 
12  un  ne  deeida  tu-san  da  bee-dan  dat 
varmyy-ghan.  1 5  dat  nee  da  sbhii-na 
Hoe-da.  18  VAAT,  ik  ne-bha  zynda 
daun  vor  dii.  22  HAA-lat  dat  be-sta 
kleid  un  tee-at  at  em  an,  un  ghii-- 
bhat  am  en  riq  an  de  Hand  un  shoo-a 
an  zii-na  foeoe-ta.  23  an  mE-stat  kalbh. 
24  den  dy  sa  miin  zoeoe-na  bhas  daut, 
un  is  bhiir  fu-nan.  25  aa-bhar  da  oeista 
zoece-na  bhas  up  den  fdi'lda,  un  as  ne 
ne'i-ghar  an  dat  HUUS  kbham,  noe-rda 
He  zi-qan  un  spel  ['play'].  27  diin 
broo-ar.  29  dat  ik  mii  mit  mii'ne 
frynda  en  varghnoeoe-ghan  mAA-kada. 
31  miin  zoeoe'na,  duu  bist  a- la  tiit  bi 
mii. 

40.  Treden,  town  (52    n   3, 

6  e  49).     I.  221. 

11  dAAr  bhas  es  'n  man,  dee  Had 
tbhee  z(E-na.  12  un  He  vardee-lda 
u-nda  H(E(Er-t  vermE'yghan.  15  da 
va-rkan  ta  nceoe-an.  18  vAA-dar,  ik 
ne-ba  zynda  dAAn  te-ghan  dii.  22 
HAA-lt  't  be-sta  kleed  un  trekt  't  am 
an,  stEkt  'n  riq  an  zii-na  Hand  un 
trekt  em  shoo  an  zirna  vcece-ta.  23 
't  me-stkalf.  24  den  dysa  zcE'na  bhas 
dood,  un  nee  is  bheer  vu-nan.  25  doo 
bhas  da  oe'lsta  zoE'na  in  -t  feld  doo  da 
noo  kam  un  IIAA  an  -t  HUUS  bhas, 
HEE'orda  nee  da  vioo-1  ['violin']  un-t 
da-nsan.  27  diin  broor.  29  dat  ik 
met  mirna  frce-nda  met  plesear  'n 
mAA-ltii-d  kon  no-Ian.  31  miinz(E-na, 
duu  bist  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  13  vrE'amd  fremd, 
vadEE-  verthat,  ds'ar  durch.  14  var- 
tE'a-rd  verzehrt.  15  kce'tar  [Eng.  cotter]. 
18  uu  euch.  19  ik  byn  ich  bin.  20 
ghyqk^my,  medlii'digh  mitleidig,  em  ta 
mce'ita  [Eng.  him  to  meet],  ["(zcE-na) 
is  pronounced  nearly  as  Dutch  zunne" 
variously  with  (a,  oe,  *h),  see  (1292,  a'}. 
"(E'y)  in  (vermE'yghan)  is  between 
Dutch  vermuggen  and  vermuif/en"~\ 

41.  Munster,  town  (51  n  57, 

7  e  37).     I.  224. 

11  £t  bhas  darmAA-1  en  man,  de 
na-da  tbhee  zcECE-na.  12  un  ne  var- 
dee-lda ziin  varmyy-ghan  u-ndar  de 
bei-dan.  15  da  sbhii-na  to  noeoa-dan. 
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18  vAA'dar,  ik  HE'va  mi  varfeilt  ghir- 
ghan  dii.  22  nuu  men,  fiiks  [' quickly'] 
un  HAA-lat  den  aiarbe'stan  rok  un 
tre-kat  an  am  an,  stiEE'kat  am  ee'nan 
riqk  an  da  fi-qar  un  ghi'vat  am  shoo'e 
an  da  foece-ta.  23  an  fet  kalv.  24  den 
dysa  niiin  ZAAH  bhas  daud,  un  ne  is 
bhiir  fu-nan  bhAA'ran.  25  u'ndarde-san 
kbham  ziin  ce'ldsta  ZAAU  fom  fe'lda 
HAA  Huu-za,  un  as  He  in  da  nerghda 
bhas  un  da  muzirk  un  dat  da-ntsen 
HCECE'rda.  27  diin  brAAr.  29  dat  ik 
mii  met  mirnan  free  ndan  HE-da  hrstigh 
mAA-kan  koe-nan.  31  miin  zAAn,  duu 
bli'vast  ymar  bi  mii. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  12  too'kymp  zukommt. 
13  liEE'-van  leben.  14  fAqk  fing,  to 
lii'dan  zu  leiden.  15  bhua-nda  wohnte, 
kua-tan  [Westphalian  word,  Eng.  cots']. 
16  giEE'-rna  gern.  17  braut  brodt, 
stiEE'-rve  [Eng.  starve].  21  bhiEE-rt 
werth.  22  liyy'-dan  leuten.  23  lAA-tat 
us  iEE'-tan  [Eng.  let  us  eat],  ghuadar 
guter.  26  raip  rief,  frAAgh  frug, 
badyydan  bedeuten.  28  to  frardan 
zufrieden.  29  nyms  niemals. 

42.  Paderlorn,  town  (51  w43, 
8*45).    1.229. 

11  et  bhas  mol  en  man  dei  na-da 
tbhei  zyyna.  12  doo  derlda  dei  vAA'r 
un  ghaf  -na  bhat  -na  taukam.  15  de 
sbhii-na  tan  Hce'yan.  18  VAA'r,  ik 
He-ba  zyndighat  vceoer  dii.  22  HAAlt 
mi  den  bVstan  rok,  un  trepkat  na  ee-na 
an,  stEE-kat  na  auk  an  riq  an  zii-nan 
fi-qar  un  ghii'bat  na  shau'a  an  da  foa'y  ta. 
23  dat  be-sta  kalf.  24  den  di-sa  ju-qa 
bhas  voar  mii  dEEt,  un  nei  is  noo  bhiir 
fu-nan.  25  un  dei  o-lsta  ju'qa  bhas  tar 
tiit  ghraa'da  [4  at  that  time  exactly']  up 
en  fe'la,  un  as  da  nuu  tar  nei'ma  kam 
un  dat  zi*qan  un  spektaa-kaln  noa-rda. 
27  diin  brau'r.  29  dat  ik  mit  mii 'nan 
fryndan  mi  mol  hrstigh  mAA'kan  kun. 
31  miin  zuun,  duu  bist  o'ltiit  bi  mii. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  12  krnasderl  kindes 
theil,  taukymt  zukommt.  14  na  ghrEE'ta 
HU'qarznEE't  eine  grosse  hungersnoth. 
15  varmerada  vermiethete.  16  krEE'- 
ghan  kriegen.  17  brEEd  brodt,  ghe- 
naugh  genug.  26  reip  rief,  froo-ada 
fragte.  30  nau'rantykh  hurenzeug. 

43.  Sauerland,   district  about 
Soest,  town  (51  n  35,  8  e  7).     I.  233. 

1 1  et  bhas  mol  na  man,  dai  Har  tbhEE'i 
zyyna.  12  un  da  va-tar  shrkhtada 
['  shed,'  divided]  tyskar  [Dutch  tussch- 
en,  between]  diEE'n  be'ghan  ['  both,' 


(d)  changed  to  (gh)].  15  da  sbheeina 
nain  ['heed,'  (d)  omitted].  18  VAAT, 
ik  He*va  zyna  doon  tii'ghan  dik.  22 
ghoot  un  HAAlt  da  stceoe-dighstan 
['  stateliest']  rok  un  tre-kar  na  ^iE'-ma 
an  un  ghiEE't  ['give']  ma  na  riqk  an 
da  Hand  un  shau  an  zeeina  fai'ta.  23 
en  fet  kalf.  24  bheeila-qk  ['  because'] 
nii  meein  zuun  bhas  daut,  un  HiE't  zik 
bhiir  fu-nan.  25  niu  bhas  AA'bhar  da 
03'lasta  zuun  biu-tan  op  'na  fe-la,  un  as 
a  ran  kam  un  noo'gha  beei  nua'bha 
[German  hofe,  '  farmyard ']  bhas,  doo 
Hort  a  muuzika-ntan  ['  musicians] 
spii-lan  un  zi-qan.  27  deein  brau-ar. 
29  dar  ik  trakhtamE'nta  fii-ran  ['  cele- 
brate' as  a  church  feast]  ^kon  mit 
meernar  frce'ndskop.  31  meein  zuun, 
diu  bist  ymar  un  a-lteeit  beei  meei. 
[Additional  illustrations  compared  with 
German.]  12  fyEET  vor,  tau-kyymat 
zukommt.  13  da  bheera  bhelt  die  weite 
welt,  dai  jyqasta  lait  seei  bhual  zeein 
der  jiingsle  Hess  sich  wohl  sein.  14 
in  diEE'r  ghii-ghend  in  dieser  gegend,  't 
feqk  iE'ma  [ihm  dat.,  (iEE'na)  Him  ace.] 
an  kuuim  ta  ghoon  esfing  ihm  an  kaum. 
zu  gehn.  15  buu-ran  bauer,  kua'tan 
[cots].  16  doo  HEr  nai  zeei  ghe-ran 
da  hdtte  er  sehr  gern,  det  leeif  vul 
ghiE'-tan  den  Uib  voll  essen  (?),  van  dem 
riu-tui-ga  von  dem  rauhzeuge,  boo  mee 
de  sbheei-na  met  fauarda  wo  man  die 
schweine  mit  f utter te.  17  dAA'ghloi-nar 
tagelb'hner,  ter  hE'rma  in  der  heimath, 
ik  goo  HI  daut  ich  gehe  hier  todt.  20 
bho-rta  bhE'rmardigh  wurde  wehmii- 
thig,  laip  'me  in  de  maite  lief  ihm 
entgegen  [Eng.  to  meet  him],  kysar 
na  kusste  ihn  \_-r  for  -d,  in  weak  im- 
perfect]. 23  bheei  bhelt  iEE'-tan  wir 
wollen  essen.  24  varlua-ren  verloren. 
25  biutan  [Eng.  dial,  beouten,  without; 
similarly  (iut)  out,  (niu)  now,  (biu) 
how  =  wie].  26  raip  rief,  froo-ghar 
fragte,  luas  los.  27  HEE'il  un  gezu-nd 
[Eng.  whole  and  sound].  29  a-mfada 
antwortete,  gebua-t  gebot  [(eei),  (e)  dis- 
tincter  than  (i) ;  (iu,  ui,  ua,  yE',  IB',  E'i) 
have  their  stress  vowel  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  Winkler]. 

XY.  NEDER  -  KLTNT.AND,  in 
English  LOWEE  EHINE,  province. 
I.  239. 

44.  Emmerik,  in  German,  Em- 
merich, town  (51  n  51,  6  e  15).  I.  241. 

11  'n  mins  Had  tbhee  zoons.  12  en 
ne'i  dei'lda  zin  varmceoe-ghan  met  0n. 
15  9m  da  ve-rkas  ta  nuu'jan.  18 
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TAA-dar,  ik  neb  min  varzrndighd 
tee-gha  6u.  22  ghau  [' quick']  breqd  cem 
't  be-sta  kleed,  trekt  at  0m  aan,  an 
duud  0m  'n  riq  aan  zin  Hand  an 
shuun  aan  zin  vyyt.  23  't  ghami-sta 
kalf.  24  bbant  dee-za  min  zoon  bbaas 
dood,  en  nei  is  bheer  ghavo-nda.  25  zin 
o-ldsta  zoon  EE-bhar  bhas  op-t  veld, 
duu  nei  nou  dikbt  bei  nyys  kbham, 
Hcece'rda  Hei  da  muuzii-k  an  dan  dans. 
27  6u  bruur.  29  dat-  ik  met  min 
vrrnda  'n  vroece'lika  partei-  kon  no-Ida. 
31  min  zoon,  ghei  bsnt  altoos  bei  min. 
[I  have  generally  not  distinguished 
Dutch  eu,  u,  except  as  long  and  short 
(O3C9,  oe),  considering  it  very  uncertain 
whether  in  the  specimens  (ce,  9]  were 
consistently  distinguished ;  but  as  Mr. 
Sweet  gives  (99)  for  long  Dutch  eu 
(1292,  a'},  and  as  Winkler  here  states 
that  his  6  is  used  for  short  Dutch  eu, 
"which  cannot  be  easily  rendered  in 
Dutch  letters,"  I  have  used  (9}  for  his 
o  in  this  example.] 

45.  Gelderen,  in  English  Guel- 
ders,  town  (51  »  31,  6e  19).     1.244. 

11  ee-ne  vaa-dar  Had  tbhee  zcecen. 
12  gheft  mikh  min  krndsdeel  ['  give 
me  my  child' s-share']  en  da  vaa-dar 
dei  dat.  15  cem  da  ve-rkas  ta  Hyyjan. 
21  vaa-dar,  ek  neb  gezce-ndighd  tee'- 
ghan  au.  22  za  zo  Ian  zii-nan  zoon 
nei  kleer  ghee-van,  cem  ee-nan  riqk  an 
da  fi-qars  stee-ka  en  cam  nei  shuun 
a-ntre-ka.  23  een  vet  kalf.  24  bhant 
ghei  mot  bhe-te  ['for  you  must  know'] 
dee-ze  mirna  zon  bhor  veer  mikh 
varloo-ra,  mar  Hen  net  zikh  bake-rt 
[' he  has  reformed,  converted,  himself] 
an  es  nau  bher  min  kind,  bhdi  zei  nau 
ta  zaa'man  bhoren,  25  kbhom  den 
elsta  zon  van-t  veld  tarygh  an  Hce-rda 
dat  zi-qan  an  da-nsa.  27  din  bryyr. 
29  dat  ek  mikh  met  min  vrii  ndan 
lystigh  maa-ka  kos.  31  min  kind, 
duu  blyfst  ce'mar  bai  mikh. 

46.  Meurs,  in  German  Mors, 
county,  and  town  (51  n  27,  6  e  37). 
I.  247. 

11  ee'na  man  Had  tbhee  zoecen.  12 
on  ne  dee- Ida  oen  net  ghud.  15  cem  da 
poo-kan  ta  Hyyan.  18  faa-dar,  ik 
Hceb  zoe'yn  ghadAA'n  for  dikh.  22 
briqd  dat  be-sta  kleed  niir  on  trekd- 
et  oem  aan,  on  gheefd-cem  ee-na 
fi-qarri-q  aan  zin  Hand,  on  shuun  aan 
zin  fyyt.  23  an  ghamaa-st  kalf.  24 
den  dee-za  mirna  zoon  bhor  dood,  on 
03S  bhiir  ghefo-ndan.  25  maar  da  e-lsta 
zoon  bhor  op  at  feld,  on  ES  He  kort 


be-t  HUUS  kbhoom,  nce-rda  He  dat 
spo303-lan  un  da-nsan.  29  dat  ik  ens 
mid  min  frce'yn  frcece'lik  koos  ziin. 
31  mii-na  zoon,  dou  boes  ce-mar  bee 
mikh  ghabhee-s. 

47.  Dusseldorp,   in    German 
Diisseldorf,  town  (51   n  13,  6  e  46). 
I.  250. 

11  na  man  Had  tsbhei  [High  Ger- 
man form]  jo-qas.  12  doo  de-Ida 
ce-na  dar  va-tar  da  e-rfshaft  ['  inherit- 
ance']. 15  da  ve-rkas  tso  Hcece-da. 

18  va-tar,  ekh  nan  ghezo-ndight  ghee-- 
ghan  dekh.     22  brEqt  op  dar  stel  at 
be-sta  kleid,  on  taekt  at  osm  an,  on 
dod-'m  an  reqk  on  da  naqk  ['hand'] 
on  shoon  an  da  foeces.     23   dat  fe-ta 
kalf.     24  den  nee  mrna  joq  bhoor 
dood,  on  es  bhi-dar  ghafo-qa  bhoo-da. 
25  zi-na  E'lsta  joq  bhoor  e-bhar  op  dam 
feld;   as  HEE  noo   ['now']  no  HUUS 
koom,  Hcece-dan-a  speel  on  dants.     27 
dii  broo-dar.      29    dat  ekh  met  min 
frce'nda  a  e-sa  na-lda  kuunt.     31  zykh 
['see']  joq,  duu  bes  i-mar  bei  mekh. 

48.  Keulen,  in  German  Koln, 
in  English  and  French  Cologne,  town 
(50  n  56,  6  e  59).     I.  254. 

11  na  va-tar  Hat  tsbhei  zoen.  12 
un  HEE  de'Htan  dat  varmcece-gha  u-qar 
zee.  15  da  ve-rka  tsa  Hceoa-da.  18 
va-tar!  ikh  nan  mikh  varzyndigh  ghEE-- 
ghan  deer.  22  flcek  ['  quick ']  brEqk 
im  dar  be-sta  rok  eruu-s,  trEkt  en  im 
aan,  doot  ee-na  riq  aan  ziq  Hand  un 
shoon  aan  ziq  fceces.  23  dat  ma-skalbh. 

24  dan  di-sa,   mi-qa  zon,   bhor  duut, 
un  noo  es  HEE  bhi-dar  fu-qa  bhoo-da. 

25  et    bhor    E-var    si-qan    ['  his '] 
a-lsta  zon  om  feld.  als  dEE  nuu  Haim 
ghiq  un  ob  et  HUUS  aa-nkoom  noot  HEE 
dii  muuzii-k  un  dat  da-ntsa.     27  diin 
broo-dar.    29  dat  ikh  met  mi-qa  ['my'] 
fryndan  ens  a  fe-sttE-qkhan  [diminu- 
tive from  French  festin]  na-lda  kunt. 
31   zykh  ['  see  ']  juq,  doo  bes  i-mar 
bei  meer. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  12  zEEt  sagte  tsoo 
kyt  zukommt,  13  bhys  weise  ['  man- 
ner']. 15  boor  bauer.  16  kein  ziil 
ghoof  za  im  keine  seele  gab  sie  ihm. 

19  bhEEt  werth.    20  fEEn  fern.     27 
krEE-ghan  kriegen. 

49.  Bonn,  town  (50^43,  7e5). 
1.  258. 

11  na  man  nat  tsbhei  zoen.  12  on 
E  dEEt  dat  vamceoe-gha  u-qa  za  dee-la. 
15  de  soa'y  tso  Hceoe-da.  18  va-tar, 
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ikh  nam  mikh  vazyndigh  ghEE-gha 
dikh.  22  ghashbhi-nd  ['quickly'], 
brEqt  em  -t  be-sta  kleed  aruu-s,  doot 
at  em  aan,  on  stekht  ee-na  riqk  aan 
ziq  Hand  on  shoon  aan  ziq  foeoes.  23 
't  ghamE-sta  kalf.  24  den  di-sa  mrqa 
zon  bhoor  duut,  on  es  bhi-da  ghafu-qa 
bhoo-da.  25  at  bhoor  E-var  zi-qa  Elst 
zon  op  den  fEld.  alts  dEE  nun  koom 
on  dem  HUUS  noo  bhoor,  nyyt-a  da 
muuzii-k  on  dan  danz.  27  di-qa 
broo-dar.  29  dat  ikh  met  mrqa  froend 
ee-na  froe'ydamoo-ltsik  [German  freu- 
demaalzeit,  'joy-meal-time,'  jollifica- 
tion] gaHAA-la  HEt.  31  mi-qa  lee-va 
zon,  duu  bes  i-mar  bei  miir. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  12  ZEEt  sagte.  14 
Hu-qarshnmrt  hunger  moth.  17  bruud 
brodt.  26  reef  rief,  knE'khda  knechte. 
29  ghagho-va  gegeben. 

50.  Aken,  in  German  Aachen, 
in  French  and  English  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
town  (50  n±G,6e  8).     I.  261. 

11  e-qa  man  Hau  tsbhei  joe-qsghera. 
12  ghef  mikh  mi-qe  a-ndeel.  dar  au-a 
['  old  man']  dogh  dat.  15  da  ve-rkas 
Hoe'ya.  18  va-dar,  ik  nan  be-qklikh 
[?  German  bengel-lich,  '  like  a  rascal'] 
ghazce-ndight  an  dar  m-mal.  22  brEqt 
Hem  da  bei-sta  montuu-r,  en  trekt  dei 
nem  an ;  gheft  Hem  na  req  a-qan 

E'on  the']  naqk  ['hand']  'n  shoq 
'shoes']  a-qa  pmrta  ['feet,'  either 
an  interchange  of  /  and  p,  or  related 
to  Dutch  pooten,  paws  ;  in  Zeeland 
(puu-tan  puu-tjas)  are  hands,  and  in 
Leeuwarden,  in  children's  language, 
both  hands  and  feet  are  called  (puu-tan, 
puu-takas)  or  (p^-tan,  p^-takas) ;  com- 
pare the  English  nursery  term,  '  little 
patches  '].  23  en  fet  kauf.  —  [This 
specimen  contains  only  23  verses.] 

XVI.  NEDERLAKD,  in  Eng- 
lish THE  NETHERLANDS  or 
kingdom  of  HOLLAND.  I.  265. 

[Winkler  prefers  calling  the  present 
kingdom  of  Holland,  the  North  Nether- 
lands, and  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
the  South  Netherlands.  This  is  chiefly 
because  the  whole  language  is  Low 
German.  See  No.  XXVIII.] 

XVII.  LIMBTTEG,   North-Ne- 
therlandish or  Dutch  portion.  I. 
269. 

51.  Maastricht^  town  (50»51, 
5*42).     1.272. 


1 1  dAA  bhAAs  ins  na  maan,  dee  nat 
tbhii  zoeoens.  12  an  duu  verdeHdan 
ar  za  ghoot  o-ndar  z'n  tbhii  zoeoens. 
15  oem  da  ve-rkas  ta  Hoeoe'ja.  18 
vaa-jar,  ikh  noeb  tee-gha  oskh  zbhuur 
ghazce'ndigh.  22  briqk  se-fans  ['  fast,' 
a  Flemish  word]  ein  van  da  be-sta 
klei-ar  an  doot-at-am  AAn ;  ghef-am 
na  riqk  AAn  z'n  vi-qar  en  doot  m 
shoeoen  [sjoeoen]  AAn  z'n  voeoet.  23 
't  vetsta  kaaf.  24  bhant  dee  zoon  van 
mikh  bhAAs  duut  an  nuu  is  ar  bheer 
ghavo-nda.  25  den  a-bhtsta  zoon 
bhAAr  op-t  feld,  an  bhii  ar  taroe'k 
kAAm,  an  al  kort  ba'i  z'n  HUUS  bhAAr, 
nyyrdan  ar  dAA  zi-qa  an  da-nsa.  27 
oeoer  broor.  29  oem  m'n  vroen  ins 
['once']  ta  traktee-ra  ['treat'].  31 
Hyyr  ins  nei,  joq,  dikh  bis  a-ltiid  ba'i 
mikh. 

52.  Sittard,   town   (51  n  0, 
5  e  52).     I.  277. 

11  na  minsh  HEEt  tbhee  zoeosn.  12 
an  HEE  vardee-ldan  o-qar  noeoen-t 
ghdut.  15  om  da  ve-rkas  ta  osoe-je 
['  heed,'  (H)  lost,  (d)  changed  to  (j)]. 
18  vaa-dar,  ikh  noeb  ghazuu-nigjh, 
tee-gha-n.  oekh.  22  briq  nuu  rekht 
tuu  zi  ghou  ['  good,'  W.]  kleer  an  doogh 
za-m  AAn,  an  gjhEEf  oeoem  na  riqk  AAn 
ziin  enj  en  shuun  AAn  da  voeoet.  23  't 
vit  kauf.  24  bhent  mii-na  zoon  bhAAr 
doot,  en  za  Hoe-ban-'m  bheer  ghe- 
fuirnja.  25  an  dan  aau-tsta  zoon  dEE 
bhAAr  in  -t  feldj,  an  bhii  ar  ee-vesh 
[Dutch  heemwaarts,  'homewards'] 
koom,  duu  nceoa-rdan  nee-t  zi-qan 
en-t  da-nsan.  27  dii  brour.  29  om- 
dat-  ikh  mit  miin  fceoenj  ookh  ins  da 
gjhek  [Dutch  gek,  German  geek,  Eng- 
lish gawk,  here  for 'mad  fun'],  koos 
af-gjhEE-va.  31  kindj,  duu  bis  altiid 
bii  mikh. — [The  Limburgers  pronounce 
£r  =  (gh)  in  Dutch  as  (gjh)  or  nearly 
(j),  and  also  palatalise  d,  n,  and  change 
st,  si,  sn,  into  (sht,  shl,  shn).  Possibly 
the  (dj)  may  become  (dzh).] 

53.  Roermond,  town  (51  n  12, 
6*0).    I.  280. 

11  ei-na  zee-kara  mins  Had  tbhee 
zosoen.  12  an  HE  deHda  Hosoer  -t 
ghood.  15  om  da  vE-rkas  ta  Hoeoe-ja. 
18  vaa-dar,  igh  noeb  zoenj  ghadAA-n 
tEE'ghan^  cegh.  22  briqt  vAArt  't 
bE-sta  kleid  nii,  an  doot  't  nam  aan, 
an  ghEft  ei-nan  riqk  aan  ziin  nandj  en 
skhoon  aan  da  voeoet.  23  't  vEt  kalf. 
24  bhant  dee-za  mii-na  zoon  bhaas 
doot,  an  is  taroe-k  ghavo-nja.  25  an 
zii-nan  a-ldstan  zoou  bhas  in-^  veldj, 
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an  bhii  dEE  kbhaam  an  kort  bii-t 
HUUS  kbhaam,  Hoeoe'rda  HEE  zank 
['song']  en  dans.  27  oeoer  broor. 
29  det  igh  mit  miin  vroenj  eins  loe-s- 
tigh  zeen  kos.  31  kindj,  duu  boes 
a-ltiid  bii  migh. 

54.  Venlo,   town   (51    n   22, 
6  e  10).     I.  283. 

11  eine  zee-kara  mins  Had  tbhee 
zoeoen.  12  an  HEE  der Ida  oeoer -t  ghood. 
15  oem  da  ve-rkas  ta  nmrja.  18  vaa-- 
dar,  ik  neb  zoent  gbadAAn  tEE-ghan  ogh. 

22  breq  bedein    [bed  for  ined,  'with 
one,'  '  at  once']  -t  be-sta  kleid  nei,  en 
doot  t-oem  aan,  ghEEf  ei-na  riqk  aan 
ziin  Hand,  an  skhoon  aan  da  vceoet. 

23  't  vet  kalf.     24  bhant  dee-za  miin 
zoon  bhaas  dooad,  an  is  taroe-k  gha- 
vo-nda.     25  an  zii-nan  a-ldsta  zoon  bhas 
in  -t  veld,  an  bbie  dEE  kbhaam  an  kort 
be'j-t    HUUS  kbhaam,   HyyVrda  HEE 
zaqk  an  dans.     29  det    ik    mit    miin 
vri-ndan  eins  loe-stigh  ziin  kos.     31 
kind,  dikh  bis  a-ltiid  be'j  migh  an't 
miint  ['  mine']  is-t  tiint  ['  thine ']. 

55.  Weerty  town   (51    n   16, 
5  e  43).     I.  286. 

11  dAA  bhaas  na  mins,  dEE  naai 
tbhee  zoeoen.  12  an  HEE  skhe-da  -t  in 
da  nelft.  15  met  da  ve-rkan.  18 
vaa-dar,  ikh  neb  zoenj  ghadAAn  veer 
cekh.  22  laupjt  an  naaljt  voort  't 
skhoo-nsta  kleid  an  doogh  t-  oem  aan, 
aukh  ei-nen  riqk  aan  ziin  vrqar  an 
skhoon  aan  ziin  voeoet.  23  a  vet  kAAf. 

24  bhant  mirna  zoo'n,  dEE  gha  zeetj, 
bhaas  doo-at  an  bhE  He-ban  oem  vrcem 
[Dutch  wederom,  '  again']  ghavo-nja. 

25  mer  ['but']  bhii-d'n  atrelsta  [oa  and 
ao  are  here  said  to  be  between  o  and  a, 
but   oa  nearer  o,   and  ao  nearer   a  ; 
I   have    hence    transcribed    them    as 
(AA,   aa)   respectively]    zoo'n  uut   't 
veljd    Hoe'i-vars    [Dutch    huiswaarts, 
1  housewards,'  homewards]  kbhaam,  an 
z'nnuus  nAA-dardjan,H03ce-rdjan  HEE-t 
ghaskhe-1  ['sound']  van-t  ghespcece-1 
an  -t  da-nsa.     27  oecer  broor.     29  oem 
ens  met  miin  vroenj   ta  fie-sta.      31 
mirne    zoo'n,     umde-t  JEE  bi   mikh 
ghablii''va  zeetj  es  al  miin  ghood  veer 
dikh. 

56.  Stamproi,  village  (51  n  12, 
5  e  43).     I.  290.     [This  is  a  specimen 
of  the  Kempenland,  a  large,   mostly 
barren  and  heathy  district  in  Dutch  and 
Belgian   Limburg,    which,   owing    to 
isolation,  has  preserved  many  peculiar 
words  and  expressions.] 


11  'na  mins  Ha  tbhii'  zoeoen.  12  an 
HE  vardel-ljdan  zi  ghood  o-qar  ein. 
15  omve'rakantaHoeoe-an.  18  vaa-jar, 
[formerly  (taai)]  ikh  neb  zoenj  ghe- 
dAA-n  tee-gha  oekh.  22  lauptj  mar 
ghou  ['  quickly ']  da  be'sta  kM'ar 
Haa-lan,  an  dootj  za-n-oem  aan :  dootj 
oem  ei-nan  riqk  in  zin  vi-qar  an  shoon 
aan  zin  voeoet.  23  net  vet  k««f.  24 
bhant  da  zoon  dEE  ik  me-ndjan 
['minded,'  thought]  det  doo't  bhas,  es 
bhrom  vo'njen.  25  zii'nen  aa'dsta 
zoon  bhaas  op-t  veldj ,  bhii  dEE  nervarz 
['homewards']  kbhaam,  en  doo-ndar 
bi-t  huus  kwaam,  noeoe-rdjan-t-ar  det 
binnan  -t  spoecel  ghiq  ['  heard  that 
within  play  was  going  on'].  27  oeoer 
broor.  29  om  ens  met  miin  vrinj 
ke-ramis  ['  Christmas,'  feasting]  ta 
H«a-an  ['hold'].  31  joq,  duu  best 
a-ltiid  bi  mikh. 

[Additional  illustrations  compared 
with  German.]  17  zeet  sagt  [but 
12  zagt  (zaght)].  18  zegghen  sagen. 
19  mii'  mehr.  20  kompas-i  [com- 
passion,  used  also  in  Belgium  and  Zee- 
land,  where  medelijden  is  as  unknown 
as  kompassi  is  in  northern  Netherlands.] 

XVIII.  NOORD  -  BRABANT,  in 
English  DUTCH  BEABANT.  1.294. 
[Closely  related  to  No.  XXX. 
152,  etc.] 

57.  Helmond,  town  (51  n  28, 
5  e  39). 

11  ana  mens  naa  tbhera  zoens. 
12  an  tuu  mil  za  va-dar  darliq 
['  dealing,'  dividing].  15  dii  ma-kta 
n'm  vEE'rkasHyyjar.  18  va-dar,  'k 
neb-'r  nEE-va  ghadAAn  [German  ich 
habe  neben  gethan,  I  have  done  beside — 
what  is  right,  i.e.  wrong,  a  euphem- 
ism] ti-gha  au.  22  gHAA  gnau  ['  go 
quickly']  in  n6is  an  vat 't  skhAA-nsta 
je-ska,  det  i  -t  aa-ndy  ['  on-do,'  don] 
an  skhuun  an  z'n  vou-at:  en  Hal  dee-m 
anan  riqk  an  z'n  Hand.  23  't  vat  kalf. 
24  bhant  mane  jo-qa  nieje-r  bhaar 
zoovcece-1  as  daud  an  nau  neb  k-'m 
bhoroe-m  [Dutch  wiederom,  again].  25 
an  zanan  au-tsta  jo-qa  bhas  op-t  veld, 
a  as  i  t6is  [(ta  ois)  to  the  house] 
kbhamp,  noe'rardan  ii  -t  zi-qa  an-t 
da-nsa.  27  au  bruu-jar.  29  dor  ik 
m'n  ka-marAA-ta  op  kos  traktee-ra.  31 
mana  jo-qa,  au  neb  ik  e-val  al  za  lee-va 
niija-r,  an  waj  ik  neb  is  e-val  ook  t-au. 

58.  Sambeek,   village   in  the 
north-east  part  of  North  Brabant,  the 
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so-called  Land  of  Kuik  (51w37,  5058). 
I.  299. 

11  dar  bhaas-as  ['was  once,'  (as) 
is  the  remains  of  eens]  'n  mins  dii 
tbhee  zoons  naj.  12  an  da  vaa-dar 
derlda  z'n  ghuud  en  ghaaf-'m 
ziin  porsir.  15  om  da  vee-rkas  ta 
Hoece-jan.  18  vaa-dar,  'k-nab  bi-tar 
ghazoe-ndight  toece-ghan  6u.  22  HAA!-S 
gau  ['  quickly']  ma  zo-ndaghsa  ['  Sun- 
day's'] spoeian  yyt  da  kiis  an  trek-'m 
dii-s  an,  an  duu-m  e-nan  riqk  an  ziin 
nant  an  skhyyn  en  da  vyyt.  23  't  ve-ta 
kalf.  24  bhaant  doece-za  mii-na  zoon 
bhaas  doot,  an  ii  is  bber  ghavo-nda. 
25  en  da  au-sta  zoon  bbaas  in-t  veld, 
mAAr  tuun  i  kort  ba'i  nyys  kwam, 
Hoece-rda  ii-t  ghazi-q  an  gheda-ns.  27 
uu  bryyr.  29  om  ris  ['  once,'  ap- 
parently daar-eens^  German  dareinst] 
vroo-lik  met  ma  vrynda  ta  bhee-za. 
31  Hcecer  as  juq,  ja'i  biat  an  bla'ift 
a-ltiid  ba'i  mee. 

59.  Oorschot,  hamlet  (51  n  30, 
5  e  18).     I.  302. 

11  a-na  mins  Ha  tbhee  zceoens.  12 
an  da  vAA-jar  del-Ida  mEE  ce-Lra  [con- 
traction of  Dutch  hunlieden,  l  them '] 
af.  15  op  da  ve-rkas  ta  pa-sa  ['  attend'], 
18  VAA-jar,  'k  HEE-t'r  nee-va  ghadAA-n 
'k  bin  ana  sle-khta  mins.  22  laq  ma 
da  be-sta  keel  [Dutch  kiel,  a  peculiar 
frock  worn  by  the  Brabanters]  an  lAAt 
i  'm  a-nskii-ta  an  duu  -m  'na  riq  AAn 
zana  Hand  an  skuu-na  AAn  da  vuu-ta. 
23  't  ghame-sta  kalf.  24  bhant  dee-za 
mana  zceoen  bhAAr  doo'd,  an  ii  is 
avo-nda.  25  an  d'n  6u-dsta  zcecen 
bhAAr  cep  d'n  a-kar,  an  kwamp  op 
Hoe'is  AAn,  an  ncece-rda-a  iit  ['  some- 
what ']  af  Huu-t-ar  sne-tarda  ['  was 
jolly'].  27  Ja  bruu-ar.  29  oem  ta 
vartee-ra.  31  joqk,  ghee  za'it  a-lta'id 
ba'i  mee. 

60.  Rijsbergen,  village  (51w31, 
4*41).     L  306. 

11  na  zee-kara  meens  naaj  tbhee 
zcece-nan.  12  an  da  VAA-dar  ghAAf 
AAU  a-labaai  bhat-ar  tuu'kbham.  15 
dAAr  mos  i  da  va38e-rkas  nyy-ja.  18 
VAA'dar,  'k  neb  misdAA'n  tee-gha  jdu. 
22  HAA!  da  be-sta  kleer  an  skhiit  za  'm 
AAn,  an  duut-  'm  ana  riq  AAJQ  zana 
vi-qar  an  skhuun  AAn  z'n  vuu-ta.  23 
't  me-stkall  24  bhant  dee-za  zcecen 
bhas  dood,  an  is  bheer  ghavo-na.  25 
den  6u-dstan  zcecen  bhAAr  in-t  veld,  an 
teen  i  op  da  bherf  ['  wharf,'  barn,  home- 
stead] kbham,  noo-rdan  i  dat-ar  gha- 
spce-ld  an  ghada-nst  bhiir.  27  jce'i'lian 


[  =  Dutch  jelieder  orjeluider  for  ulieder, 
your]  bryyr.  29  om  mee  ma  ka-ma- 
rAA-da  deegh  ta  mAA-ke.  31  jo-qa, 
gha'i  za'it  a-ltii  ba'i  mee. 

61.  Dussen,  village  (51  n  44, 
4  e  58).     I.  309. 

11  ins  bhas-tar  is  ['  once  was  there 
once ']  na  miinskh  dii-dar  ghuud  ba'i 
kost,  en  dii  Ha  tbhee  zcecens.  12  en  i 
dee-Ida  AAn  iilk  zan  paart.  15  om  me 
yerrekes  ta  hyyja.  18  oo  vAA-dar ! 
ik  vyyl  in  mannaart  da-k  groo'-ta  zynd 
gadAAn  neb.  22  ghAA-da  gha'i  is 
['once']  se-fes  [' quickly ']  -t  be-sta 
stcek  kleer  yyt  da  kaast  HAA-la  an  da 
nio-ta  -m  aa-nskhii-ta,  an  stekt  ana 
moo-ja  ['  beautiful ']  riq  aan  zana 
vi-qar :  briq  dan  medEE'-na  ['  at  once  ] 
'n  pAAr  skhuun  mee,  da  [(a)  quite  short, 
"  as  if  the  consonant  were  to  follow  "] 
i  nii  le-qar  be-ravuu-ts  nuuft  ta  ghAAn. 
23  da  ghami-sta  ka-lef .  24  nou-k  mana 
jo-qa,  dii-k  vyr  doo'd  mil,  bheer  IEE-- 
vandigh  [the  G-ermans  accentuate  leben'- 
dig~\  ba'i  miir  magh  ziin  a  dii-k  bhee*r 
ghavo-nda  bee.  25  s-bha'ilas  da  da  a-las 
vce-r'ghava-la  bhas,  bhas  dan  au-dsta 
zcecen  op-t  veld,  tuu  i  on-derdena-nd 
bheer  nAA  nce'is  kbhaamp  en  di-khta 
ba'i  bago-st  ta  ko-ma,  dokht  i;  bha-s 
da  nou  vcer-n  a-larm  da  za  in  nceis 
mAA-ka?  27  z'n  jo-qara  bryyr.  29 
dAAr  -k  ma  kamaraa-ts  is  ['  once ']  op 
traktee-ra  kos.  31  za'i-da  gha'i  dan  nii 
al-ta'i  ba'i  mee  ? 

XIX.    GrELDERLAlO).      I.  317. 

62.  Betuwe  district,  between 
Arnhem,)  town  (51w58,  5^53),  and 
Nijmegen,  town  (51  n  51,  5  e  52).    I. 
318.     [This  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  Frankish  dialects  in  Gelderland]. 

11  'n  zee-kar  mins  Had  tbhee  zcecens. 
12  en  ni  dei-lda  Hcecerly  -t  ghuud.  15 
cem  da  ve-rkes  ta  nyy-jan.  18  'k  bin 
'n  zo-ndAAr  vcecer  6u,  vAA-dar.  22 
breqt  't  ka-stantyygh  ['  the  chest-dress,' 
stored  clothes]  vo-rtabhegh  niir,  an 
trekt  't  Hcem  AAn  an  stEkt-am-an 
riq  AAn  da  vi-qar,  an  duut-am  skhuun 
AAU  da  vyyt.  23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24 
bhent  dee-za,  miin  zcecen,  bhas  dood, 
a  ii  is  bhee-rghavo-ndan.  25  an  ziin 
6u-dsta  zceoen  bhas  iin-t  veld,  an  tuun 
i  nAAr  nyys  ghuuq,  an  dikht  ba'i  da 
Ho-fstee  kbhiim,  tuun  Hcece-rda  ii-t 

fhezi-q   an    gheda-ns.     27  uu  bryyr. 
9   da-k  ook  is    ['  once ']    met  miin 
kamarAA-dz  kos  vroo-lik  zin.  31  kiind, 
gha'i  bint  a-lta'id  ba'i  ma. 
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63.  Tielerwaard,       district 
(51  n  53,  5  e  27).    I.  322. 

11  'n  mins  Ha  tbhee  zoons.  12  en 
i  dEE'-lda  Hcelii-  -t  ghuud.  15  om  da 
ve-rkes  ta  nyyja.  18  vAA'dar!  'k  HEE 
kbhAAd  ['  sin']  ghadAA-n  tee-ghan  6u. 
22  bre-qda  ghoelii-  -t  be-sta  klEE'd  an 
trekt-at-am  AAn,  an  gheeft-am  -anan 
riq  AAn  da  naa-nd,  an  skhuun  AAn  da 
vuu-ta.  23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhant 
doeoez  m'n  zoon  bhas  dood,  a  ii  is 
ghavo-nda.  25  an  z'n  ou-dsta  zoon 
bhas  in-t  veld,  an  tmi  ii-t  Hoe'is  kbham, 
Hoeoe-rdan  ii-t  si-qan  an-t  myyzii-k. 
27  uu  bryyar.  29  da-k  mee  m'n 
vri-nda  kon  vroo-la'ik  bhee-za.  31 
ka'ind !  gha'i  za'it  a-lta'id  ba'i  ma'i. 

64.  Uddel,  village  (52  n  16, 
5  e  46).     I.  326. 

11  'n  mins  aa-rghans  Had  tbhee 
jo-qans.  12  en  mi  doq-t  ['did  it']. 
15  om  da  koece-an  ta  Hyyja.  18  VAA- jar, 
ik  neb-t  nii  zoo  best  amAA-kt  met  juu. 
22  kriigh-t  be-sta  ghara'r  [or  (gharei-), 
clothing,  in  Friesland  gereid  is  '  horse- 
cloth'] yyt  da  ka-sta,  an  trekt-at-am 
an,  an  steekt-an  ri-qa  an  z'n  vi-qar  en 
lAAt  HI  skhmrnen  an  dmin.  23  't 
ve-tsta  van  da  kyysjas  [or  (kyyshas), 
'  calf,'  occurs  in  other  Gelder  dialects, 
but  Winkler  does  not  know  its  origin.] 
dii  bhe  bhe-taran  ['  water,'  that  is, 
fatten,  eat  and  drink].  24  bhant  di-sa 
miin  zoona  bhas  yyt  da  tiid,  an  is  bheer 
ako-man.  25  tuu  da  o-ldsta  joq  hi 
nyys  kbham,  Hcece-rda  nii  -n  ghazi-q  an 
ghabhii-r  as  van-an  nee-la  vizirt.  27 
un  brcecer.  29  dat  ik-s  met-'t  jo-qa 
volk  skhik  ['jollification'  same  as 
Dutch  gek  ?~\  sol  na-ban.  31  JO'qan, 
ji  bheerra  a-latiid  bi  miin. 

65.  Nijkerk,  town  (52  n  13, 
5  e  29).     I.  330. 

11  'n  man  dii  tbhee  jo-qes  Had.  12  an 
z'n  vAA-ar  dii  dee  bhat  ii-m  vroecegh 
an  ghaf  'm  z'n  part.  15  om  op  da 
koece-an  ta  pa-san.  18  VAA-ar,  'k  HEE 
nii  ghuud  adAA-n  tee-ghan  juu.  22 
breq  zoo  ghou  a  ja  kynt  ['  as  fast  as  ye 
can']  da  be-sta  kleer  niir  an  trekt  'm  dii 
an,  an  duut-am-an  riq  an  z'n  vi-qar  an 
trekt  'm  ook  shuu-nan  [or  (siuu-nan)] 
an.  23  't  fii-nsta  ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhant 
dee-za  joq  van  mee  bhas  dood,  an  nuu 
nee  bhee-m  bheer  tarce-g  avce-ndan. 
25  de  ou-sta  joq,  dii  bhas  op-t  land, 
an  tuu  dii  bheer  op  Hyys  an  ghceq,  en 
kort  bi  Hyys  kbham,  tuu  hceo3-rda  ii  za 
zi-qan  an  da-nsan,  27  z'n  brcecer. 


29  da  -k  ook  ees  met  da  aa-ra  jo-qas 
plezii-r  kost  maa-kan.  31  ma  joq,  ji 
bi-nan  a-ltiit  bii  m'n. 

66.  Scherpenzeel,  village  (52w4, 
6  e  30).     I.  333. 

11  dar  bhas  as  'n  man  dii  tbhee 
zuuns  Had.  12  an  daa  ghaf  z'n  VAA'- 
dar-am.  15  om  da  vaa-rkes  ta  Hcece-an. 
18  VAA-dar,  'k  net  zcen  adAAn  en  juu 
HEE-k  slekht  banaa-ndeld.  22  ghAAt 
dAA-dalik  ['  quickly  ']  da  be-sta  kleer 
hAA-lan  an  trekt-am  dii  an,  an  duu-n 
riq  an  z'n  naand  an  gheef-am  shuan  [or 
(si6un)]  an  z'n  vuu-ta.  23  't  ame-sta 
kalf.  24  bhant  m'n  zuun  bhas  dood, 
an  ii  is  bheero-m  avo-ndan.  25  an  z'n 
6u-sta  zuun  bhas  op-t  laand,  en  tuu  dii 
dikht  ba'i  nyys  kbham,  noo-rdan  ii  za 
zi-qan  an  da-nsan.  27  Ja  brcecer.  29 
om-s  vroo-lik  ta  bhaa-zan  mit  m'n  kam- 
merAA-ds.  31  kiind!  jii  bint  a-ltoos 
ba'i  mee. 

67.  Dinxperlo,  village  (5  Iw52, 
6^30).    1.337. 

11  irmes  Had  tbhee  zoens.  12  en 
da  vaa-dar  dei-lda  cecer-t  ghood.  15 
cem  da  va-rkes  ta  Hyydan.  18  vaa-dar, 
ik  neb  azce-ndighd  tee-ghan  6u.  22 
naalt  't  be-sta  kleed  an  trekt-at-am  an, 
an  dood-am-an  a  riqk  an  da  Hand,  an 
skhmrna  an  da  vyy'-ta.  23  't  ve'ta 
kalf.  24  bhant  di-sa  miin  zce-na  bhas 
dood,  an  is  avo-nan.  25  an  ziin  o-ldstan 
jo-qa  bhas  op-t  land,  a  too  a  kort  ba 
[like  a  short  Dutch  i  followed  by  /, 
possibly  (be'ijh),  which  is  on  the  way 
to  (bei  ba'i)]  't  nyys  kbham,  Hcece-rda 
HU-t  zi-qan  an-t  da-nsan.  27  6u  bryy'r. 
29  cem  met  mii-na  vre-nda  vrcece-lik  ta 
bhsese-zan.  31  kind,  is  bcent  a-ltiid 
ba  ma. 

68.  Varseveld,  village  (51w57, 
6  e  28).     I.  340. 

11  iimes  na-da  tbhee  zons  [a  brighter 
(that  is,  open)  sound  than  o  in  French 
sonnet']..  12  an  Hii  dei'ldan  cecer-t 
huud.  15  cem  da  va-rkens  ta  nyy'-- 
n.  18  vaa-dar  !  ik  neb  azce-ndighd 
tee-ghan  6u.  22  kriigh  da  be-sta  klee-ra 
niir  an  duut  za-m  an,  stek-an  riqk  an 
zii-nan  Hand  an  skhuu-na  an  da  vyy'-ta. 
23  't  me-sta  kalf.  24  bhant  di-san 
mii-nan  zo-na  bhas  dood,  a  mi  is  bheer 
avo-nan.  25  an  zii-nan  o-ldstan  zo-na 
bhas  op-t  land,  an  as  ee  kort  b*'j  Hyys 
kbham,  Hcece-rdan  ee-t  zi-qan  an-t 
da-nsan.  27  du  bry'r.  29  cem  mz'j  met 
mii-na  kamarAA-da  vrceoeiik  ta  maa-- 
kan. 31  kind,  u  bcent  a-ltiid  bu  mu. 


gh 
da 
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69.  Winter swifk,  small  town 

(51  n  58,  6  e  43).     I.  342. 

1 1  dAAr  bhas  ens-ana  man,  dii  tbhii 
zcens  na-da.  12  na'i  ghiqk  dAArce-ma 
tot  da  dii-liqa  AA-var.  15  oem  da 
va-rkens  ta  nyyan.  18  vaa-dar,  ik 
He -ha  ma'i  bazoe-ndighd  tsearghan  du 
[(6u)  is  said  to  be  obscure,  tbat  is, 
close].  22  HAAlt-an  na'i  pak  klee-ra, 
an  tre-ket  'm  dat  an  ;  duut-am-ana 
go-ldan  riqk  an  dan  vi-qar  an  skhuu-na 
an  da  vy'-ta.  23  't  ma-sta  kalf.  24 
oemda-t  'k  mii-na  zce-na  bheer  akrsese-- 
ghanhe-ba.  25  dan  o-ldstan  zce-na  kbham 
taearghan  dan  AA-vond  van-t  land,  an 
Hceorrda,  dun  a  nogb  bhiid  van  HUIIS 
bhas,  al  dat  ghaza-qk  an  ghaspyy'a-1. 
27  ziin  brceoer.  29  cem  miin  vre-nda 
ta  traktee-ran.  31  miin  kind,  duu 
bce-sta  tokh  a-ltiid  ba'i  ma'i. 

70.  Zutfen,    town   (52    n   8, 
6  e  12).     I.  346. 

11  ee-mand  Had  tbbee  zoeoens.  12 
0n  nee  deHdan  oeoer  -t  gbuud.  15  oem 
da  va-rkens  ta  Hoeoran.  18  vaa-dar, 
ik  neb  ghazoe-ndighd  tee-ghan  uu.  22 
breqt  niir  vceoert  't  be-sta  kleed  an 
doot-at-am  an,  an  gheeft-am-an  riq  an 
ziin  Hand  an  skhoo-nan  an  da  voo'tan. 
23  't  ghame-sta  kalf.  24  bbant  di-san 
miin  zoeoen  bhas  dood,  an  is  ghavo-ndan. 
25  an  ziin  o-ldstan  zcecen  bhas  in-t 
veld,  an  too  ee  kbham  an-t  nyys  naa-- 
dardan,  Hceoe-rdan  ee-t  ghaza-q  an-t 
ghada-ns.  27  uu  brcecer.  29  dat  ik 
met  miin  vri-ndan  vrcece-lik  mokh 
bhaea3-zan.  31  kind,  i  bint  a-ltiid  bii 
miin. 

XX.     UTEECHT.     I.  349. 

71.  Soest,    village    (52  n  10, 
5  e  18).     I.  350. 

11  'n-  zeekar  mins  Had  tbhee  zuu'na. 
12  an  ni  derlda  Hem  't  ghuud.  15 
om  da  va-rkes  ta  bhei-an.  18  vAA-dar, 
ik  neb  azo-ndighd  tceoe-ghan  juu.  22 
briqt  da  be-sta  klee-ra  mir  an  duu 
Hcem  dii  A  An,  an  gheeft  'n  riq  A  An  z'n 
Hand  an  skmrna  AAn  da  bee-na.  23 
't  ghame-sta  half.  24  bhant  dee-ze 
miq  zuun  bhas  dood,  an  i  is  avo-qan. 
25  z'n  6u-sta  zuun  bhas  in-t  veld,  an 
tuu  dii  kbham  an  dikht  ba'i  -t  HUUS 
kbham,  noo-rda  nii  -t  ghezi-q  an-t 
gharAA-s  ['  noise'].  27  Juu  broeoar. 
29  dat  ik  mit  miq  vri-ndan  skik  kon 
ne;ban.  31  kiqd!  ji  bint  a-ltiid  hi 
miiq  ["  the  (i)  in  (miq)  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  usual  short  (i),  so  that 
the  word  sounds  between  (miin)  and 


(miq) ;  this  pronunciation  of  (n)  as  (q) 
was  usual  in  peasant  speech  of  the 
xvi  th  and  xvnth  centuries  in  other 
Dutch  dialects,  especially  in  Holland. 
It  is  still  found  in  some  dialects  on  the 
lower  Rhine."] 

72.  Utrecht,  city  (52  n5,5e  7). 
1. 353.  [Older  dialect,  formerly  common 
in  Utrecht,  and  still  spoken  by  older 
small- tradesmen  or  workmen.] 

11  dar  bhas  is  'n  ma'n  en  dii  ad 
tbhee  zoeoens  [(ma'n),  "  clear,  or 
open  short  a  rather  lengthened,  fol- 
lowed by  obscure  e"  (ad),  "  the  h 
very  weakly  aspirated,  and  sometimes 
quite  mute"].  12  in  i  drlda  za  de 
buul  ['  household  stuff,'  all  property]. 
15  om  da  ve-rakes  ta  Hcece-ja.  18 
vAA'jar,  ik  neb  ghazce-ndigh  tceoe-ghan 
jou.  22  briq  da  be-sta  klee-ra,  in 
trek  za-m  an,  in  ghif-am-an  riq  an 
z'n  na'nd  in  skhuu-na  an  z'n  bee-na. 
24  bhant  ma  zoeoen  bhas  dAAd,  in  ii  is 
bherce-m  ghavo-nda.  25  mAAr  z'n 
6u-sta  zoeoen  bhas  op-t  la'nd,  in  tuu  dii 
dikh  ba'i-t  noes  kbha'm  tuu  HAA-rdan 
ii-t  ghaza-q  in  da  da'ns.  27  Ja  bruur. 
29  om  mi-ma  [for  (mit  ma),  that  is, 
(met  ma'i)]  ka'marAA-s  pret  ['feast'] 
ta  mAA-ka.  31  jo-qa,  ja'i  bint  a-ltiid 
ba'i  mee. 

73.  Utrecht  city,  I.  357.   [See 
specimen   72.     This  is   the  dialect  of 
the  lowest  classes  heard  in  low  pot- 
houses in  the  back  slums.      As   this 
does  not  follow  the  verses  enough  to 
give  parallels,  and  is  curious,  I  tran- 
scribe the  whole.] 

dar  bhas  oes  ['once']  'n  man,  dii 
Had  tbh^'  zyy'ns.  da  jo-qsta  zee 
['  said ']  :  vAA'dar,  ghee  ma  m'n 


it'];  in  ['and']  'n  ho-rtsi  ['short- 
time  ']  dar  an  snEE'-t  jokhi  yy't  ['  the 
young  one  cut  out,'  went  off],  mAAr 
['  but ']  al  HEE'I  gh6u  ['  all  whole 
quickly']  bhas  al  z'n  lii-va  ghe-letsi 
['money']  UAA  da  mAAn  ['after  the 
mouth,'  swallowed  up],  da  ghroo-sta 
porsii-  ['  portion  ']  na-da  da  moora 
me-siis  ['the  pretty  misses,'  girls]  'm 
afghavo-ka  ['  stolen  from  him'],  bhant 
dar  ghoq  dii  reidyyr  ['  constantly '] 
UAA  tuu.  nuu  dEE'  dii  z'n  bes  ['  his 
best']  om  irbhers  ['  somewhere  ']  an-t 
bherk  ta  ko-ma,  mAAr  i  kon  nii-bhers 
tare-kh  ['  to-right,'  he  could  Fucceed 
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nowhere]  omda-t  i  dar  zoo  ro-tigh 
yy'-tzagh  ['  because  lie  looked  so 
nasty '].  na'i  liip  lans  da  nyy'za  ['  he 
ran  along  the  houses  ']  ta  skhooi-ja  om 
'n  snEE'-tsi  brAAd  ['  to  beg  for  a  slice 
of  bread  'J.  op-t  la-qa  les  ['  at  last '] 
kbham  dii  ba'i  ii-mand,  dii  -m  nAA-t 
land  lii  khAAn  ['  let  go ']  om  da  ve-rkes 
ta  Hyy'-ja.  da  fond  i  'n  erch  [Dutch 
erg,  '  terrible ']  IEE'  [' bad']  bherk  in  i 
dokh  ['  thought ']  in  z'n  ai-ghes  :  bhaa 
bin  ik  tuu  gheko-ma  ?  ik  zee  mAAr 
bheer  HAA  m'n  vAA-dar  tuu  khAAn,  in 
vrAA-gha  oft  ii  m'n  as  knekh  bhil 
ghabryy'-ka,  bhant  ndu  lei-k '  tokh 
e-ramuui. 

zoo  ghezEE-d,  zoo  ghedAA-n ;  mAAr 
tuu  z'n  vAA-dar-m  an  zagh  ko-ma,  liipt 
i  ai-ghes  nAA-m  tuu  in  nyy'-lda  van 
bla'i-skap.  na'i  Had  net  ['exactly'] 
'n  ka-laf  vet  gheme-s,  in  daa  mos  voort 
ghesla-kh  bho-rda  in  dar  bhiir  'n  khroot 
fees  ['  a  great  feast']  ghevii-rd  ['  cele- 
brated,' German,  gefeierf].  tuu  da 
6u-sta  zyy'n  na  nyy's  khham,  dokht  i : 
bhat  z6u  dar  tokh  ta  duun  bhee-za  da 
za  zoo  'n  pret  ne-ba,  in  i  vrAA-ghda-t 
an  'n  kne-khi,  an  dii  varte-lda-m  't 
HEE'-la  ghava-1.  tuu  bhiird  i  erkh 
boos  ['  angry '],  bhant  i  bhas  'n  re-khto 
lEE'-jas  ['  bad  one  ']  z'n  VAA-dar  ghoq 
nAA-m  tuu,  in  zee :  jo-khi,  kom  nou 
tokh  bi-na,  bhant  ja  bruur,  dii  bhekh 
khabhee-s  is  ['who  has  been  away'], 
is  bheer  taroe-kh  khako-ma  !  mAAr  i 
bhou  nii,  in  i  zee  :  nEE'n  !  ik  eb 
a'lta'i  khuud  ['  good,'  well  ]  op-ghepa-s 
['  given  heed '],  in  jee  neb  nogh  nooit 
'n  gei-tsi  ['  little  goat ']  vopr  mee 
ghasla-kh,  mAAr  voor  ncem,  dii  al  z'n 
lee-va  nii  khadcece-kh  neit,  in  dii  al  ja 
gheld  ba'i  da  nuu-ran  ghabro-kh  neit, 
voor  zoo-n  ro-tzagh  mAAk  i  zoo  'n 
sta-ntsi  ['  for  such  a  nasty  fellow  you 
make  such  state']. 

XXI.    OVEBIJSSEL.      I.    360. 

74.  Oldemaal,  city  (52  n  19, 
6*56).  I.  362. 

11  ee-ne  na-da  tbhee  zcens.  12  en 
na  dee-Ida  EEr  't  ghood.  15  cem  da 
zbhii-na  ta  ncece-dan.  18  vaa-dar,  ik 
ne-ba  zcend  adAA-n  tEE-ghan  6u.  22 
bre-qat  voort 't  ki-stentyygh  an  trekt- 
at-am  an,  an  doot-em-anan  riqk  an  da 
Hand  an  skhoo  an  da  vcece-ta.  23  't 
gham-sta  kalf .  24  bhant  doe-san  miinan 
zoe-na  bhas  dood,  an  nee  is  bheer  avo-n- 
dan.  25  an  zii-nan  o-lstan  zoe-na  bhas 
in-t  veld,  an  doo  a  bu  't  HUUS  kbham, 
Ho-rd-a-t  zi-qan  an  da-nsan.  27  6u 


brcacer.  29  cam  met  mii-na  vroa-nda 
bhi-la  ta  He-ban.  31  kind,  dou  bis 
a-ltoos  bu  mu. 

75.  Deventer,  town  (52  n  15, 
6*9).    I.  374. 

11  zee-kar  irmand  Had  tbhEE  zcens. 
12  an  HEE  dei'lda-t.  15  cem  da  va-rkens 
op  ta  pa-san.  18  vaa-dar,  ik  neb 
azce-ndighd  vceoer  uu.  22  breq  daa-delik 
[' workfully,'  immediately]  -t  be-sta 
kleed  niir  an  doo  'm  dat  an,  an  doo- 
am-an  riq  an  da  Hand  an  skhoo -nan  an 
da  voo-tan.  23  't  ghame-sta  kalf.  24 
bhant  dee-ze  joqbhas  dood,  an  is  avo-n- 
dan.  25  an  ziin  o-ldsta  zce-na  bhas  in-t 
veld,  an  tuun  dEE  kbhamp  an-t  nyys 
nAA-dardan^hcece-rdan-ee-t  ghaza*q  an-t 
ghada-ns.  27  uu  brcecer.  29  oem 
miin  met  miin  vri-ndan  -s  ['  once '] 
vrceoe-lik  ta  maa-kan.  31  kind,  i  bint 
a-ltiid  bii  mii. 

76.  Zwolle,  city  (52^31,  6^5). 
I.  378. 

11  dar  bhfls-as  an  ['was  once  a'] 
man  dii  tbhii  zcens  «d  ["  (a)  is  the  short- 
est possible  long  a,  not  the  short  atef 
Dutch  ladder ,  but  nearly  so"].  12  en 
da  v#-dar  dee-Ida  ziin  ghuud  in  tbhiran. 
15  om  op  da  va-rkes  ta  pa-san.  18 
va-dar,  k-eb-t  eel,  eel  slekht  ama-kt. 

22  alt  ['  fetch  ']  't  be-sta  kleed  op  an 
.duut-at-am  an,  stEEkt-an  riqk  an  ziin 
vi-qar  an  trekt-am  skuu-nan  an.     23  't 
vet-a  kalf.     24  bhant  miin  zce-na  bhas 
dood,  an  is  avce-ndan.     25  da  no-ldsta 
[(H)  prefixed,  but  (H)  omitted  in  (ad, 
eel,  yys)]  zce-na  bhas  UAA  by-tan,  a 
tuu  a  bheer  dikht  ba'i  -t  yys  kbham, 
cecerdan  ee  -t  zi-qan  an  da-nsan.     27 
uu  brcecer.      29    cem-s-an    feesii-n  ta 
o-ldan  met  miin  vri-ndan.     31  kind,  i 
bint  a-ltiid  bu  mu. 

77.  Zwartsluis,  town  (52^38, 
6  e  12).    I.  381. 

11  an  va-dar  ad  tbhii  zoecens.  12 
en  HU  dii-lda  cecer  -t  ghuut.  15  cem 
da  va-rkens  ta  bhei'dan.  18  va'dar, 
ik  eb  azoe-ndight  tee-ghan  uu.  22 
breqt  't  be-sta  kleet  iir,  an  duut  't  cem 
an  en  gheeft  cem  'n  riqk  an  ziin  aant 
['  hand ']  an  skhuu-nan  an  da  vuu-tan. 

23  't  ghame-sta  kalf.     24  bhant  miin 
zceoe-na  bhas  doot,  an  is  bheer  avce-nan. 
25  an  ziin  o-lsta  zcece-na  bhas  in-t  laant 
an  as  u  di-ghta  bu  -t  yys  kbhamp, 
cece-rda  u  -t  ghazaa-qk  en  -t  gharAA-s. 
27  uur  bryyr.     29  da  -k  iis  mit  miin 
vre-ndan  vroece-lik  kon  bhee-zan.     31 
kiint,  i  bin  a-ltiid  bu  mu. 
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XXII.  DBENTHE.     I.  387. 

78.  Meppel,  town  (52  n  42, 
6  e  11).    I.  388. 

11  na  zee-kar  me-nsa  na-da  tbhei 
zoeoens.  12  an  na'i  ghaf  -t  oem.  15  an 
dAAr  mces  na'i  op  da  zbhirnan  pa-san. 
18  vaaae-dar,  ik  ne-ba  ghroot  kbhAAd 
adAA-n.  22  neesel  ghou  'n  zce-ndspak 
['  the  Sunday's  pack '  of  clothes]  an 
lAAt  'm  dat  a-ntre-kan,  an  gheef  'm  ook 
'n  riqk  an  ziin  vi-qar  en  na'ra  skhoo-nan. 
23  't  di-ksta  kalf.  24  bhant  ik  mee-nda 
dat  miin  zo3O3-na  dood  bhas,  an-k  neb 
'm  bheer  avce-ndan.  25  da  o-ldsta 
zoece-na  bhas  ar  neet  ba'i,  an  duu  dee 
ba'i  Hyys  kbham  Hcece-rda  na'i  dat 
ala-rm.  27  ziin  brcecer.  29  cem  's 
plezii'r  ta  mAA-kan  met  miin  kamer- 
AA-ts.  31  miin  kiind!  i  koent  a-ltiid 
ba'i  ma'i  blirvan. 

79.  Zweelo,  village  (52  n  48, 

6  e  44).     I.  391. 

11  dAAr  bhas  iis  'n  msesens  an  dii 
na-da  tbhii  zoeoens.  12  an  da  vAA-dar 
ghaaf  Hoem  ziin  part  van  -t  ghuu'd. 
15  om  ziin  zbhirnan  ta  nyyan.  18 
'k  ne-ba  zoe-ndighd  vceoer  da'i.  22 
krii-gha  ma'i  na-ndigh  't  be-sta  ghuu'd 
iis  uut  't  ka-mnet  ['  cabinet'],  an  trek 
't  Hoem  an,  an  gheef  am-an  riqk  an 
ziin  vi-qar  an  skhuu'n  an  da  vuu-tan. 
23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhant  miin  zceoen 
bhas  dood,  an  is  bhee-rvce-nan.  25  an 
ziin  o'ldsta  zcecen  bhas  krek  ['  direct,' 
correctly,  exactly]  in-t  veld,  an  duu 
Hii.dikht  ba'i  HUUS  kbham,  duu  ncece-rde 
mi  dat  za  zce-qan  an  daa-nstan.  27 
diin  broecer.  29  da  -k  ar  met  miin 
kla-ntan  iis  pleizii-r  van  keen  maa-kan. 
31  dou  ziis  JAA  a-ltiid  ba'i  ma'i. 

XXIII.  GRONINGEN.    I.  396. 

80.  Sellingen,  village  (52  n  57, 

7  e  10).    I.  400. 

11  dar  bhas  eis  'n  man  an  da'i  nar 
tbhei  zoeoens.  12  an  na  derlda  Hoeoer 
-t  ghout  tou.  15  bhAAr  na  op  da 
zbhii-na  pa-san  skol.  18  'k  kan-t  nikh 
vceo3r  juu  vera-ntbhoordan.  22  ghAAt 
nen  an  HAAlt  't  a-larbe-sta  kleid,  an 
dou  Horn  dat  an  ;  d6u  nom  ook-an  riq 
an  da  vrqar  an  stee-vals  ['  boots ']  an 
da  vou-ta  [with  these  '  boots  on  the 
feet '  compare  the  '  shoes  on  the  legs,' 
frequent  hereafter,  see  spec.  101].  23 
't  a-lardi-kste  kalf.  24  'k  do-khda  nikh 
a-nders  as  dat  ha  dood  bhas,  an  syysa'i 
leeft  tokh  nogh  na'i  is  fot  bhest  an  is 
tar  nou  bheer.  25  an  da  oista  zceoen 


bhas  op-t  land,  an  dou  da'i  bi  HUUS 
kbham,  noeoe-rda  nai  dAAr  zi-qan  an 
dan-san.  27  juun  broa'ir  [compare 
(rce'ip)  called  (vroe'igh)  asked].  29 
dat  'k  bhat  pleizei-r  mAA'kan  kon.  31 
miin  joq!  dou  hist  JAA  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

81.  Oldamlt,  district,  contain- 
ing Winschoten,  town  (53  «  8,  6  e  57). 
I.  404. 

11  ar  bhas  is  'n  vAA'dar  dei  tbhei 
zoeoens  Ha.  12  an  a'i  mouk  dat  elk 
bii  ziin  part  kbham.  15  om  op  ziin 
zbhii-nan  ta  pa-san.  18  'k  neb  zoe-n- 
dighd tee-ghan  juu.  22  ghAAt  i  Hen 
an  trekt  Horn  't  na'ra  zoe-ndaghspa-k 
an,  an  dout  i  Horn  an  riq  an  ziin  vi-qar, 
an  skou-nan  an  da  vou-tan.  23  't  ve-ta 
kalf.  24  bhant  drsa  miin  zceoen  bhas 
stce'rvan,  an  is  bheer  ta  re-khta.  25 
an  ziin  o-ldsta  zoeoen  bhas  op-t  land, 
an  dAA  dei  nen  ghoq  an  srkom  bii 
['close  by,'  Winkler  has  not  been 
able  to  trace  this  word]  HUUS  bhas 
Hceoe-rda  a'i-t  epoeoe-lan  an  da-nsan. 
27  diin  brceoe'ar.  29  da  -k  mii  mit 
miin  ka-marAA-tan  eis  blii-da  kon 
mAA-kan.  31  miin  joq,  duu  bist  dagh 
an  dceoer  ['  day  and  night,'  local]  bii  mii. 

[Winkler  remarks  that  most  writers 
in  this  and  the  Groningen  dialect  write  ij 
=  (a'i)  in  many  words  which  have  ie  = 
(ii)  or  ee  =(ee,  ee)  in  Dutch.  In  his 
opinion  the  real  sound  is  (ei),  not  (a'i), 
nor  (ai).  But  where  ei  is  an  original 
diphthong,  as  in  ei,  meid,  leiden  =  egg, 
maid,  suffer,  the  sound  approaches  (ai), 
and  cannot  be  considered  anything  else 
in  some  mouths.  Such  remarks  are 
important  in  respect  to  the  confusion 
of  writing  ei,  ai,  in  Early  English  and 
modern  High  German.  In  these 
transcriptions  my  (e'i,  ai,  a'i,  oe'i)  in- 
dicate Winkler 's  ei,  ai,  ij,  «».] 

82.  Woltersum,  village  (53wl 6, 
6  e  44).     I.  408. 

11  dar  bhas  ais  'n  mensk  da'i  HOT 
tbha'i  zceoans  [(ais,  da'i,  tbha'i),  speci- 
ally identified  with  German  ai  and  nearly 
Dutch  if\.  12  in  nai  dai'lda  noeoar  -t 
ghoud.  15  om  zbhii-nan  ta  bhardan. 
18  voo-ar,  ik  neb  zoe-ndighdvoecer  juu. 
22  briqt  ghau  't  be-sta  klaid,  in  d6ut 
't  Horn  an;  in  gheeft  'n  riq  an  ziin 
Hand,  in  skhdu-nan  om  -a  vou-tan.  23 
't  vet  kalf.  24  bhant  drza  zoeoen  van 
mii  bhas  dood,  an  is  vo-nan.  25  in 
ziin  o-lsta  zoeoen  bhas  iin-t  land,  in  dou 
a  dikht  bi  HUUS  kbham,  Hceoe-rd  ee 
myyzii-k  in  da-nsan.  27  juun  broe'ir 
[also  (vroe'igh),  but  (raip)].  29  da  -k 
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mit  miin  vrce-ndan  bliid  ['  blithe '] 
bhee-zan  kon.  31  kiind,  dim  bi-za 
a-ltiid  bii  mil. 

83.  Vlrum,  village  (53  n  22, 
6el9).    1.411. 

1 1  dAAr  bhas  rais  ['  once ']  'n  man  dai 
tbhai  zoeoens  naar.  12  an  nai  daHda 
-t  ghoud  tce-skhan  [?  kb]  noeoer.  15  om 
op  zbhii-nan  ta  paa-san.  18  vAA-dar, 
ik  neb  mi  bazce-nighd  an  juu.  22 
briqt  't  o-vanstAAns  ['  at  the  hour,'  at 
once]  't  a-larbe-sta  pak  klarar  neer, 
en  trekt  't  nom  an,  an  dcekht  Horn  'n 
riq  om  vi-qar,  an  sk6irnan  om  vou-tan. 
23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  om  di-za  miin  zoecen 
bhas  dood,  an  is  bhee-rvo-nan.  25  in 
ziin  o'lsta  zceoen  bhas  op-t  laand,  an 
dou  dei  dikht  hi  mms  kbham,  Hcece-rda 
Hoeoer  zrqan  an  daa-nsan.  27  juun 
broe'ir  [but  (vrough)  asked].  29  om 
mit  miin  vroe-ndan  rais  plezarar  ta 
mAA-kan.  31  kiind,  dou  bi-sa  ja  a-ltiid 
bii  mii. 

84.  Groningen,  city  (53  n  13, 
6  e  34).     I.  415. 

1 1  dar  bhas  rais  'n  man  dei  tbhei 
zoeoens  Had.  12  en  dou  derlda  na'i 
Hoeoer  uut  bhat  za  krirghan  ko-nan. 
15  om  op  da  zbhii-nan  ta  pa-san.  18 
VAA'dar,  ik  neb  zce-ndighd  tee-ghan 
j6u.  22  breq  hiir  vort  't  be-sta  kleid 
an  trek  't  Horn  an,  an  dou-am-an  riq 
om  ziin  vi-qar,  an  skhou-nen  an  ziin 
vou-tan.  23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhant 
dee-za  zcecen  van  ma'i  bhas  zoo  ghoud 
as  dood,  an  is  bhee-rvo-ndan.  25  da 
o-lsta  zoecen  bhas  jyyst  op-t  veld  a  dou 
a  dikht  ba'i  nyys  kbham,  nceoe-rda  na'i 
da  myyzii'k,  an  HOU  za  da-nstan  in  da 
rii'gha  ['  rows,'  as  in  country  dances]. 
26  jou  brce'ir  [also  (rce'ip),  '(vrce'igh), 
called,  asked].  29  om  met  miin  vrce-n- 
dan  bhat  plezei-r  [printed  pelzeir,  I 
have  presumed  by  mistake  for  plezeir~\ 
ta  mAA-kan.  31  jo-qa,  dou  hist  ja 
a-ltiid  ba'i  ma'i.  [Winkler  remarks 
that  t,  v,  s,/,  are  constantly  pronounced 
by  the  small  tradesmen  as  (d,  b,  z,  v,).] 

85.  Den  Ham,  village  (53wl7, 
6^27).     1.419. 

1 1  zee-kar  man  Had  tbhei  [not  (ai), 
rather  (eei)]  zceoans.  12  in  na'i  var- 
dei'lda  -t  ghoud  o-ndar  Hcecer.  15  om 
op  da  zbhii-nan  ta  pa-san.  18  VAA'der, 
ik  heb  zoe-ndighd  tee-gha  juu.  22  breq 
niir  vot  ['forth']  't  be-sta  kleid,  in 
trek  Horn  dat  an,  in  duu-am-an  riq  an 
ziin  Hand,  in  skhou-nan  an  ziin  vou-tan. 
23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhant  di-sa  zceoen 


van  mii  bhas  dood,  a  is  bheer  vo-nan. 
25  mAAr  da  o-ldsta  zoaoen  bhas  op-t  land, 
in  dou  dei  ba'i  nyys  kbham,  Hoece-rd  ar 
-t  zi-qan  in  da*usan.  27  juun  broa'ir 
[(rce'ip)  called,  (vrough)  asked].  29 
dat  'k  ook  rais  met  miin  vroe-ndan  ple- 
zei-r mAA-kan  kon.  31  jo-qa,  duu 
bi-sa  a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

8  6 .  Grijpskerk,  village  ( 5  3 n  1 6 , 
6*17).  1.421 

11  'n  man  Had  tbhii  jo-qas.  12  an 
na'i  pa-rta  Hcecer  't  ghuud.  15  met  da 
zbhii-nan.  18  vAA'dar,  ik  neb  var- 
kee-rd  nandeld  tee-ghan  jou.  22  briqt 
Hiir  dAA-delk  da  be-sta  klee-ran,  in 
lAAt-am  dii  a-ntre-kan,  in  gheeft-an 
riq  om  ziin  vi-qar,  in  skuu-nan  an  a 
vuu-tan.  23  't  be-sta  kalf.  24  bhant 
miin  jo-qa  bhas  dood,  in  nou  neb  'k 
Him  bhee-rvo-nan.  25  in  ziin  o-ldste 
zoecen  bhas  nAAr  't  land,  in  duu  dii 
bheero-m  kbham,  in  dikht  ba'i  nyys 
bhas,  Hoo-rda  na'i  -t  ala-rm.  27  Jou 
bruur  [(riip)  called,  (vruugh)  asked]. 
29  om  mit  miin  vrce-ndan-s  plezii-r  ta 
mAA-kan.  31  miin  jo-qe,  jou  bin 
ja  a-ltiid  ba'i  ma'i. 

XXI Y.  FETESLAND.     I.  424. 

a.  FEIESIAN  IN  PEIESLAND.  I. 
428. 

8 7 .  Friesland,  province  ( 5 3 n 5 , 
5  e  50).  I.  433.  [The  present  Dia- 
lect us  Communis  of  the  whole  province. 
The  spelling  of  the  original  is  that  of 
Gr.  Colmjon,  and  no  explanation  is 
given,  being  of  course  well  known — in 
Friesland,  as  this  dialect  is  spoken  with 
tolerable  uniformity  over  the  whole 
province,  except  at  Hindeloopen  and  in 
Schiermonnikoog.  Hence  my  interpre- 
tation is  more  than  usually  doubtful. 
— The  above  was  written  before  I  had 
had  the  assistance  of  my  two  author- 
ities from  Grouw  (see  the  next  speci- 
men), but  I  let  it  stand,  together  with 
the  interpretation  I  had  given,  in  order 
to  shew  the  difficulties  I  had  to  contend 
with,  and  the  degree  of  approximation 
to  correctness  which  my  renderings  may 
be  supposed  to  furnish.] 

1 1  dar  wi'r  [the  (w)  is  very  doubtful 
to  me,  but  Winkler  speaks  of  the  Fries- 
ian  w  being  the  same  as  the  English, 
and  hence  I  have  used  it  for  this  dia- 
lectus  communis,  but  I  think  (bh)  more 
probable]  i'-nkear  an  man  (minska)  end 
da'i  ni'  twaa  so' -nan.  12  and  na'i 
di'-lda  nia-ran  't  ghuud.  15  um  da 
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ba*rghan  to  wei'djan.  1 8  neitf  father'], 
ik  hab  smrndigha  tshim  [written  tsjin, 
and  may  be  (tsjin,  tsiz'n,  tsim),  and  the 
last  is  probable]  ju.  22  briq  forth  't 
be'sta  pak  kl£an  jhir  [written  hjir, 
possibly  only  (jir,  jiir)  is  said]  and 
tsiean  mm  da'i  o'n,  and  jou  Him  an 
riq  o'n  sin  Hand,  and  sko'n  o'n  da 
fo'-tan.  23  't  me-sta  k6al.  24  whent 


[written  hwenf]  di'sa  so'n  fen  ma'i  wi'r 
dea,  and  nuu  is  werfuu-n.  25  and  sin 
a-ldsta  so'n  wi'r  in-t  field,  and  doo  da'i 
nei  HUUS  ghuq,  and  dhrkhta  [written 
thichte]  ba'i  HUUS  ka'm,  Hea-rda  na'i  -t 
snrqan  and  -t  dmrnsjan.  27  diin  bro'r. 
29  dat  ik  m£i  miin  frivnrnda  ek  ris 
froo'lik  wee-sa  mu'khta.  31  be^n, 
duu  bist  a'ltid  ba'i  ma'i. 


87*.  Grouw,  village  (53  n  6, 
5*50). 

[Mention  is  made  of  this  place  in 
Winkler  I.  428,  but  no  specimen  is 
given.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
two  London  merchants,  who  were  born 
in  this  village,  and  who  spoke  the 
dialect  as  boys— Mr.  de  Fries,  and  Mr. 
van  de  Meulen,  and  they  were  so  kind  as 
to  read  me  the  specimen  87  separately. 
I  made  notes  of  their  pronunciation  at 
the  time,  and  wrote  out  the  following 
attempt  to  reproduce  it,  on  the  next 
day.  But  on  hearing  the  sounds  for 
the  first  time,  with  only  one  reading 
from  each  native,  I  have  doubtless 
made  many  errors.  The  following 
will,  however,  probably  give  a  suffi- 
ciently approximate  representation  of 
the  real  sounds.  As  this  dialect  is,  of 
all  others,  most  interesting  in  relation 
to  our  own  country  speech,  I  give  the 
whole  parable  at  length.  The  frac- 
tures should  be  especially  noticed,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  difficulty  I  felt 
occasionally  in  determining  which 
vowel  had  the  stress,  as  in  English 
(p.  1312).  The  length  of  the  vowels 
varied  with  the  two  authorities  in  seve- 
ral cases.  The  v  seems  to  be  generally 
('v),  varying  to  (f)  rather  than  (v),  and 
I  have  written  (f )  throughout,  following 
Winkler' s  spelling.  The  w  seems  to 
be  (bh),  judging  rather  from  the  Eng- 
lish of  my  authorities,  who  did  not 
then  seem  to  use  (w)  at  all.  But  a 
clear  (ua),  etc.,  occurs,  so  that  there  is 
a  false  appearance  of  (wa).  The  (sh, 
tsh,  dzh)  seemed  to  be  clearly  de- 
veloped out  of  sj,  tj,  dj,  although  oc- 
casionally I  seemed  to  hear  (si-,  ti-, 
di-).  I  did  not  attempt  to  distinguish 
(%t,  jd)  from  (t,  d),  but  I  believe  the 
dental  form  is  correct.  Where  I  have 
written  (i),  I  did  not  hear  a  trill,  but 
only  a  vocal  effect.  Sometimes  the  r 
was  quite  lost.  There  was  no  great 
certainty  about  (s,  z),  or  about  final 
(t,  d),  and  the  two  authorities  did  not 
always  agree.  The  g  was  certainly  not 


always  (gh,  eh),  but  was  frequently 
simple  (g). 

I  adopt  Mr.  de  Fries' s  pronunciation 
and  variations  from  the  text  of  Wink- 
ler's  specimen  87,  simply  because  I 
heard  him  read  first;  but  I  add  any 
variants  that  I  noticed  in  Mr.  van  de 
Meulen.  F.  and  M.  indicate  my  two 
authorities. 

The  following  couplet  I  give  as  it 
was  pronounced  first  by  Mr.  de  Fries, 
and  secondly  by  Mr.  van  de  Meulen. 

1.  (bwtar  brea  an  tsiiz 

dar  dat  nset  see-za  kaen  is  geen 
cepri6-khta  Friiz. 

2.  bwtar  brea  an  grii-na  tshiiis, 

dii  dat  nset  sez-a  k«n  es  naet  an 

n'o-khta  Friii's.) 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  second 
most  correct.  This  couplet  reminded 
me  of  one  I  had  seen  cited  in  Mr.  C.  C. 
Eobinson's  writings,  as  current  in 
Halifax,  Yorkshire. 

3.  (guuid.  bre'd,  bot'ar,  an  tshiiz, 

iz  gMWz'dEl'efeks  an  g«wz'd  Friiz), 
implying  a  felt  resemblance  between 
the  pronunciations.  Mr.  C.  C.  Eobin- 
son  says  that  (net)  is  used  for  not,  and 
that  the  same  fracture  as  (m)  is  not 
unheard  in  Halifax,  but  is  more 
characteristic  of  Leeds,  where  also 
(bwt-ar)  is  used.  Mr.  Eobinson  had 
no  faith  himself  in  the  correctness  of 
the  assumption  that  Halifaxish  is  like 
Friesian ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  contrast  this 
very  singular  Yorkshire  dialect  (235  of 
the  following  classification),  which  has 
adopted  the  popular  Friesian  test  as  a 
rhyme  of  its  own,  verse  by  verse,  with 
the  Grouw  Friesian  version,  which  I 
had  already  obtained.  Mr.  Eobinson 
was  kind  enough  to  attempt  a  version, 
which  I  here  annex,  with  notes  princi- 
pally due  to  his  observations.  The 
resemblance  is  very  far  from  close,  but 
there  is  sufficient  similarity  of  pronun- 
ciation to  justify  such  a  popular  rhyme. 
Here  then  follow,  first,  the  Dialectus 
89 
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Communis  of  Friesland  in  the  ortho- 
graphy adopted  by  Winkler,  with,  on 
the  opposite  column,  a  verbal  transla- 
tion, the  English  words  which  differ 
from  the  Friesian  being  in  Italics. 

Then,  also  in  parallel  columns,  come 
the  Friesian  pronunciation  taken  from 
Mr.  de  Fries,  with  thevariantsof  Mr.  van 
de  Meulen,  who  agreed  with  the  former 
generally,  and  the  Halifax  rendering 


of  the  English  verbal  translation  of 
the  Friesian  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson, 
who  strove  to  keep  to  that  version  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  not  straining  the  dialect. 
Finally,  I  add  notes,  referring  verse 
by  verse  to  both  the  Friesian  and 
Halifax  versions,  giving  translations  or 
other  remarks  which  were  suggested  by 
the  text. 


1.  Winkler' s  Friesian  Orthography. 

11  der  wier  ienkear  en  man  (minske) 
end  dy  hie  twa  soannen. 

12  de  jungste  fen  dy  twa  sei  tsjin  sin 
heit:  heit!  jow  my 't  diel  fen 't  gud 
dat  my  takumt.     end  hy  dielde  hiarren 
't  gud. 

13  end  net  fulle  dagen  der  nei  (end 
en  bitsje  letter)  forsamm'le  de  jungste 
soan  alles  by  enoar,  teach  forth  up  reis 
nei  en  fir  land  end  brocht  der  al  sin 
gud  der  thruch  in  en  oerdwealsk  libben. 


14  do  er  alles  der  thruch  brocht  hie 
kaem  der  en  greate  krapte  oan  item 
(hungersnead)  in  dat  selde  land,  end 
hy  bigun  brekme  to  lyen. 

15  end  hy  gung  hinne  end  gung  by 
ien  fen  de  borgers  fen  dat  land  end  dy 
stiurde  him  up  sin  land  um  de  bargen 
to  weidjen. 

16  end  hy  woe  wol  jerne  sin  buk 
fol  ite  mei  't  bargefoer ;  mar  nimmen 
joech  him  dat. 

17  do  kaem  er  to  himselm  end  hy 
sei :  ho  fulle  fen  min  heite  fulk  habbe 
oerfloedig  hiar  brea  end  ik  kum  um  fen 
hunger ! 

18  ik  scil  upstean  end  nei  us  heite  's 
gean  end  ik  scil  tsjin  us  heit  sidze : 
heit!  ik  hab  sundige  tsjin  de  himel 
end  foar  (tsjin)  ju. 

19  end  nu  bin  ik  net  mear  wirdig 
juw  soan  to  hietten ;  meitsje  my  mar 
lik  as  ien  fen  juw  arbeiders. 

20  end  hy  stoe  up  end  gung  nei  sin 
heit  ta.    end  do  er  yette  fir  fen  him  of 
wier,  seach  sin  heit  him  al,  end  dy 
waerd    mei    inerlike     barmhertigens 


2.   Verbal  Translation. 

11  there  were  one-turn  a  man  [per- 
son], and  that-one  had  two  sons. 

12  the  youngest  of  those  two  said 
against  [=  towards,   to]    his  father  : 
father  !  give  me  the  deal  [  =  portion] 
of  the  good  [=  property]  that  to-me 
to-comes.     and   he  dealt  [=  divided] 
to-them  the  good. 

13  and  not  many  days  there  after 
(and  a  bit  later)  collected  the  youngest 
son  all  by  one-another   [=  together] 
marched  forth  on  journey  after  a  far 
land  and  brought  there  all  his  good 
there  through  [brought  there  through 

=  spent]  in  an  over-luxurious  living. 

14  then  [  =  when]  he  all  there  through 
brought  had,  came  there  a  great  pinch 
on  eating  (hunger' s-need)  [=famine] 
in  that  self  land,  and  he  began  break- 
ing [  =want]  to  suffer. 

15  and  he  ganged  (=went)  hence 
and  ganged  by  one  of  the  burghers 

that    land,   and    that-one    steered 
sent]  him  up  his  land  fof  the  farrow 
= swine]  to  feed. 

16  and  he  would  well  yearningly 
[=  willingly]   his  belly  full  eat  with 
the  farrow-fodder  [=  pigs'  food];  but 
no-one  gave  him  that. 

17  then  came  he  to  himself  and  he 
said :  how  many  of  my  father's  folk 
have  over-flooding  [  =  superfluous]  their 
bread   and  I   come  round  [  =  die]   of 
hunger. 

18  I  shall  up-stand  and  after  our 
father's  go  and  I  shall  against  our 
father  say  :  father  !  I  have  sinned 

against  the  heaven  and  before  (against) 

you. 

19  and  now  be  I  not  more  worthy 
your  son  to  be-hight  [  =  be  called]  ; 
make  me  but  like  as  one  of  your  work- 
men. 

20  and  he  stood  up  and  ganged  after 
his  father  to,  and  then  [=  while]  he 
yet  far  of  him  off  was,  saw  his  father 
him  all,  and    that- one    became   with 


an 

(: 
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oandien ;  hy  run  up  him  ta,  foel  him 
urn  sin  hals  end  patte  him. 

21  end  de  soan  sei  tsjin  him :  heit ! 
ik  hab  sundige  tsjin  de  himel  end  foar 
ju,  end  ik  bin  net  langer  wirdich  juw 
soan  to  hietten. 

22  de  heit  likwol  sei  tsjin  sin  fulk  : 
bring  forth  't  beste  pak  klean  hjir  end 
tsiean  dy  oan  end  jow  him  en  ring  oan 
sin  hand  end  skoen  oan  de  foetten. 

23  end  bring  't  meste  keal  end  slacht 
it ;  lit  us  ite  end  frolik  wese. 

24  hwent  disse  soan  fen  my  wier  dea 
end  nu  is  ar  wer  libben  wirden;    hy 
wier  forlern  end  nu  is  er  werfun.    end 
hia  bigunen  frolik  to  wirden. 

25  end  sin  aldste  soan  wier  in  't 
field  en  do  dy  nei  hus  gung  end  thichte 
by  hus  kaem,  hearde  hy  't  siungen  end 
't  duns jen. 

26  endhyrdpienfensinheitefeinten 
by  him  end  frege  him  hwet  dat  to 
bitsiutten  hie. 

27  end  dy  sei  tsjin  hem:  din  broer 
is  kumd  end  jimme  heit  heth  't  meste 
keal  slachte,  um  't  er  him  sund  wer 
krige  heth. 

28  mar  hy  waerd  nidich  end  wol  net 
in  'e  hus  gean :  do  gung  sin  heit  nei 
bute  end  bea  him  der  um. 

29  hy  likwol  joech  sin  heit  to  'n 
andert:  siuch!  sa  fulle  jierren  tsienje 
ik  ju  al  end  ik  hab  nea  net  hwat  tsjin 
juw  sin  dien  end  dochs  habbe  ju  my 
nimmer  nin  bokje  jown,  dat  ik  mei 
min  friunden  ek  'ris  frolik  wese  muchte. 

30  mar  nu  disse  soan  fen  ju  kummen 
is,  dy  juw  gud  mei  hoeren  der  thruch 
brocht  heth,  nu  habbe  ju  't  fetmeste 
keal  for  him  slachte. 

31  do  sei  de  heit  tsjin  him:  hern! 
du  hist  altid  bij  my  end  al  hwet  mines 
is,  is  dines  ek. 

32  me  moast   den  frolik  end  blid 
wese;   hwent  disse  broer  fen  dy  wier 
dea  end  hy  is  wer  libben  wirden ;  end 
hy  wier  forlern  end  nu  is  er  werfun. 


one  [=  attacked] ; 
he  ran  him  to,  fell  him  round  his  neck 
and  patted  [=  caressed]  him. 

21  and  the  son  said  against  him : 
father  !    I    have  sinned  against    the 
heaven  and  before  you,  and  I  am  not 
longer  worthy  your  son  to  be-hight. 

22  the  father  like- well  said  against 
his  folk  :   bring  forth  the  best  pack 
clothes  here,  and  tug  [=draw,  put] 
him  them  on,  and  give  him  a  ring  on 
his  hand  and  shoon  on  the  feet : 

23  and  bring  the  masted  [=fatted] 
calf  and  slay  it ;  let  us  eat  and  frolic- 
some [=  merry]  be. 

24  because  this  son  of  me  were  dead 
and  now  is  he  again  living  become ;  he 
were  lost  and  now  is  he  again-iwmA.. 
and  they  began  frolicsome  to  become. 

25  and  his  oldest  son  were  in  the 
field  and  then  [  =  when]  that- one  after 
house  ganged,  and  thick  [  =  close]  by 
house  came,  heard  he  the  singing  and 
the  dancing. 

26  and  he  rooped  [=  called]  one  of 
his  father  men  by  him  and  asked  him 
what  that  to  mean  had. 

27  and  that-one  said  against  him : 
thy  brother  is  come  and  your  father 
hath  the  masted  calf  slain,  for  it  [  = 
because]   he  him  sound  again  caught 
hath. 

28  but  he  became  angry  and  would 
not  in  the  house  go ;  then  ganged  his 
father   after  be-out  and    begged   him 
there  for. 

29  he  like- well  gave  his  father  to 
an  answer :  see !  so  many  years  serve  I 
you  all,  and  I  have  never  not  what 
against  you  sin  done,  and  though  [  = 
yet]   have  you  never  none  buck-ling 
[=kid]  given,  tjiat  I  with  my  friends 
also  once  frolicsome  be  might. 

30  but  now  this  son  of  you  come  is, 
that    your    good   with  whores    there 
through  brought  hath,  now  have  you 
the  fat-masted  calf  for  him  slain. 

31  then  said  the  father  against  him: 
bairn!  thou  be'st  all-tide  [=  always] 
by  me  and  all  what  mine  is,  is  thine 
eke. 

32  men  [  =  one,  Fr.  on,  Old  English 
me\  must  then  frolicsome  and  blithe 
be;  because  this  brother  of  thee  were 
dead  and  he  is  again  living  become; 
and  he  were  lost  and  now  is  he  again- 
found. 
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3.  Frieaian  Pronunciation. 

11  dei    bhi'j    i'n-ke'r1    an    man2 
(me'nska),  sen  dii3  nhia  tuaa  suc'-nan 
[soo-n'n  M4]. 

12  da  joe-qsta1  faen2  dii  tuaa  sse'i3 
tshen4  sin5  Hhse'it6 ;  Hhse'it !  jou  mse'i-t 
di'l  faen-t   gu'd7   dat    me8  tak-oemt,9 
son  nhse'i  deeida10  nha-ran  [ja-ran  M11] 
-t  gu'd. 

13  sen  nset  foe-la  daa-ghan1  dar  nse'i2 
(send  sen  brtsha3  [biiisha  M3]  lartar) 
laisaa-mla4  da  jce-qsta  sua'n  [soon  M] 
a-las  bse'i  anuaVj;,5  t6akh6  fuart7  03p 
rse'is  nse'i  an  fiii  Ian8  sen  brokht9  deei 
01'°  sin  gu'd  troekh  in  an  uurduelsk11 
leb-an. 

14  doo  ar  a-las  deei  troekh  brokht 
nbia,  kaam1  dai  en  grea-ta  kra-pta3 
o'n3  ii-tan  [(nhce-qarsno'-d)    M4]    in 
dat    sae-lda    Ian,    sen    nhse'i    bego-q5 
gabrse-k  [brae-k'm  M6]  ta  Ise'i-an.7 

15  sen  Hhse'i  goeq  nhe-na  sen  gceq 
bse'i  i'n  fsen  da  buse'i  gars  [bua-agars 
M]    fsen  dat  Ian,   sen    dii  shtuu-rda 
[shtfu-rda  M1]  nhem  cep  sin  Ian  cem  da 
bai-gan  ta  bhse'i'dzhan.2 

16  sen    Hhse'i    bhuu    bhol    je-rna 
(graakt,  graagh  M1)  sin  buuk  fol  ii-ta 
mse'i-t    bai-gafuu-i2  ;    maai3  ne-man4 
mug  [juukh  M5]  nhem  dat. 

17  doo  kua'm   [kaam  M1]  ar  too 
Hemssel'm2    send   Hhse'i   sse'i  :    nhoo 
foe  la  fsen  min  nhse'i-ta  foelk  nha-ba 
uu-ifluudagh3   nhajc   [jai  M4]    brea,5 
send  ek  kcem  oem  fsen  nhce-qar ! 

18  ek  sel1  cep-ste'n2  send  nse'i  us3 
nb.se' i-ta  ge'n2   sen   ek    sel    tsben   us 
Hhse'it  see-za  [se-za  M4]  :   Hbse'it,  ek 
nhab  zsen-degha  [son-dagha  M5]  tshen 
da  Hhenval    [nhee-mal  M6]   sen  fo'r 
(tshen7)  jou.8 

19  send   nou1   ben    ek    nset  meai 
bhceagh  [bhcei'dagh  ;    bhoe'ragh  M2] 
jou  sua'n  [soon  M]  ta  nhia-tan  [jse-tan 
M3]  ;  mse'i-tsha  me  mai  lik  as  i'n  fsen 
jou  a-rabse'i'dars4  [ai'bse'i'dars  M]. 

20  send  nhse'i  stii1  oep  send  goeq  nse'i 
sin  Hhse'it  taa,  send  doo  ar  nokh2  fiii 
fsen  nhem  AA3  bhfai,  s^akh  sin  nhse'it 
nhem  al,  send  dii  bhaar  [bha'rd  M4] 
mse'i     e-narli-ka     bai-mnhse'itaghans5 
o'n-di'n5  ;    nhse'i  ruun  [rcen  M6]  cep 
nhem  taa,  fuul7  nhem  oem  sin  nhals 
sen  pa'ta8  nhem. 

21  sen  da  sua'n  [soon  M]  sse'i  tshen 
Hhem :    Hhse'it   ek    nhab    zoe-ndegha 
[son-dagha     M]     tshen    da     Hhanral 
[nhee-mel  M]  sen  fo'r  (tshen)  jou. 

22  da  Hhse'it  Irkbhol  sse'i  tshen  sin 
foelk:  breq1  fuart2  't  bse-sta  pak  kle'n 


4.  Mr.  C.  C. Robinson' 8 Halifax  Version. 

11  dhi'  wa  wwn  taim5  a  man,  at-ad 
tuu  ledz.6 

12  th-jwq^'s12  on  am  sed  tal-t  f <?<?•- 
dha13:  f«;-dhai!14  gz-ma-t shee'r-a-t stwf 
wot-s  ta  kwm  t^-ma. 15  an-i  de'ld  t-stwf 
tal-am. 

13  an  8  pis  et-af-ta12  th-jwq't's  led 
samd13  ool  wp,    an   meed    iz   rww'd14 
twl'adz15  a  faa  lend,16  en  browt  isen- 
throo   ool    at    i   ed,17  wi    6war-e*-18 
levm.19 


14  wen  *-d  dhu1'  browt  tsen-  throo 
ool,  dha  kwm  a  gat8  wq-ar9  »-t  lend, 
an-*'  b«gon'  ta  tlem.10 


15  an-e    went    ag^'tadz,3    an- went 
bi-wwn  an-t  te'-nmen4   dhu''   a    dhat 
lend,  at5  sent  em  t'-t  wwdz,6  fa-ta  rwit 
t-ptg*. 

16  an  z'-d  fee'i  a  M6  iz  beK  fwl  a-t 
pzg'ment,7  bod  noo-bdi  gav  im  nowt. 


17  wen  i  kwwm  tal  isee-1,6  i  spek  ttp, 
an  sed  :  a  mi  f^-dhai-fowk  ee  mon-«  on- 
am  ev  over-mef-  a  bre'd,7  an  oo-m  kom 
ta  pe-rz'sh  a  wq'aa. 

18  oo-shal  up  an  gw'  tal  az  f^-dhar 
an  oo-s9  see  tal-zm  :  f^-dhar,  OO-Y  send10 
Qgii'-n  evan,  an  ageV'n11  dhii. 


19  an  nee5  o  am.' at6  wath  bm  koold7 
dhi  swn ;  mek  ma  noVat8  see'm  az  w«n 
a  dhi  waa-kaz.9 


20  an-i  icp  an  went  twl-adz  to-t9 
f^-dhar,  an  wol10  i  woi  sit  a  guuid.  pis 
of-an-zm,11  iz  f^-dhar  siid  *'m,  an  bi- 
kwm-  ovamee'-stad  at  ee't12  for-tm, 
an-t  ran  tol-zm,  an  fel  atop'-a-iz  nek, 
an  pat'ad13  im. 


21  an-t  swn  sed  tal-t  f^-dha :  fVdhar 
oo-v  send  agu'-n  evan  an  agu'-n  dhii, 
an  o  anret  wath  ta  bi  koold  din  swn 
on4*  laq'aa.  * 

22  an-t  f^-dha  sed  tal  iz  fowk :  breq 
az-t  best  tluu'z  tt',6  an  don-am  on-j'm, 
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[klee'n  M]  jei,  sen  tshe'n  [tshokh  M3] 
nhern  dii  o'n  [oon  M],  sen  j6u  nhem 
en  req  o'n  [oon  M]  sin  nh«n,4  sen  skuan 
o'n  [oon  M]  da  foa-tan  [fwce'-tan  M5]. 

23  send    breq-t    mse-sta1  ke'l2   sen 
slakht  et :     let  us  ii'ta  aen  froo-lek 
bhee-za. 

24  bhsent1  de-sa  sua'n  [soon  M]  fsen 
mse'i  bhi'r  dea  sen  nou  es  ar  bheei 
le-ban  bhoardau;  Hhse'i  bhi'r  fadsese-n2 
8en  nou  es  ar  bheerfo'n  [bherfoun  M3]. 
sen  ja  bago-qan4  froo-lek  ta  bhcerdan. 

25  sen  sin  #-lstal   suo'n   [soon  M] 
bhi'r  en-t  field  [fielt  M2]  sen  doo  dii 
nse'i    nhuus    gceq,  sen    teklrta3   bse'i 
nhuus  kudm  [kaam  M]  nhearda  [jej-da 
M]    nhse'i    tsho-qan4   sen-t    do'n-shan 
[doo-nshan  M5]. 

26  sen  Hhse'i  roop  i'n  fsen  sin  nhae'ita1 
fse'i-ntan  bse'i  nhem  sen  free'gha  nhem 
bhset  dat  ta  bitshce-tan2  nhia. 

27  aan  dii  sse'i  tshen  nhem  :   din 
bruuj  es  koemd1  aen  je-ma  nhse'it  nhset2 
't  mae-sta  keal  sla-khta,  oem-t  ar  nhem 
suund  bheei  krii-gha  nhset. 

28  EMI  nhse'i  bhaai  nii'dakh1  aen 
bhuu2  nset  in-t3  nuuz4  ge'n  ;  doo  goeq 
sin  nhse'it  nse'i  buirta  sen  bea  Hhem 
der  03m.5 

29  nhse'i  li'kbhol  jukh  sin  nhse'it 
ta-n  a-ntuat1   [o-ntbhat  M]  :    shicekh 
[shokh  M]  !  sa  foeia  je-ran  tshse-nja2 
ek  jou,  sen  ek  nhab  nea  nset  bhat  tshen 
jou  sen  di'n,  sen  dokhs  na'ba  jou  me 
ne'mar  nan  bVkja  joun,  dat  ek  mael 
min  frse'nan3  sek-ras4  froo-lek  bhee'za 
moe-khta. 

30  maj  nou  de-sa  sua'n  [soon  M]  fsen 
jou  kos'man  es,  dii  jou  guad  [guce'd 
M1]   mse'i  nhuu-ran  [wcein  M2]   dei 
troakh  brokht  nhset,  nou  na-ba  jou-t 
fset-mses-ta  ke'al  fai  nhem  sk-khta. 

31  doo  sse'i  da  nhse'it  tshen  nhem: 
bEn  [bsen  M1]  !  dou  best  «*ltid  bee-ma 
[bse'i  mse'i  M2],  sen  al  bhset  mii'nas  es, 
es  dii'nas  sek. 

32  me  mo'st1  daan  froo-lek  send  bliid 
bhee'za ;  bhsent  de-sa2  bruui  fsen  dse'i 
bhi'r  dea  send  nhse'i  es  bheei  le-ban 
bhoei'dan  ;   sen  nhse'i  bhi'r  farlsese-n 
sen  nou  es  ar  bhee-rfon  [bhej-f6un  M]. 


an  gi-im.  a  req  on-t  and,7  an  shtwt'n. 
o-t  fit  (fit).8 


23  an  breq-t  fed  koof,  an  slef -ta-t  ;3 
let-s  eet,  an  bt  mart'.* 

24  kos  dhis  led-a  mom  wa  di'd5  an 
nee  iz  levin  ogu'-n  ^  i  wa  lost,  an  nee 
iz  fwn6    agz'i'n  an  dha  bigon'  ta   bi 
gam-swm.7 

25  an-t  <w*dis6  led  war-i-t  tloo'j's,7 
an  wen  i  went  twl-adz  t-ee'z,8  an  kwm 
tlot's9  be-t,  i  n'd10  t-  seq'in  an  don'sm. 


26  an-t  koold  w«n  9  iz  f^-dha3  men 
bi  im,  an  ekst  im  wat  it  woi.4 

27  on-i  sed  tol-im  :   dhi  brwdha-z 
kom,  an-dht  f^'dhaz  slef-tad  t-fed  koof 
for-im  kwnrm  bek  see'nd.3 

28  bot-i  get  med6  an  wad-'nt  goo 
in,7  soo  iz  f^-dha  went  ee't,  an  bisdwt8 
im  twl. 

29  dhen  i  spek  ta-t  fordhar  i  dhes 
rww'd,5  sez-ii-  :   noVat  'sii  ee'6  mon'i 
•jai7  oo-v  saavd  j-ool,8  an-z  m'vai  dun 
nout  raq9  agn'-n  jo,  bod10  JOO-Y  niii 
•mii  nw'n-a-a   ked    gin,11    soo  az  -oo 
anoo-112  mod13  fg  wwns  bi  mgri  wi 
dhem  9t  o  noo.u 

30  bod  -nee  at  dhes  led  9  jee'rz3  ez 
kwwm,  9t-s  get-'n  throo  wat  ji  -ev  wi 
«w'z,4    -nee   JOG-V  gww'n5    an  slef-tad 
t-fet-fed  koof  for-im. 

31  dhen  sed  t-ferdhai  tol-im :  bee'n,3 
•dhaa-z4  oo-las  bi-ma,  an  ool  at-s  main 
iz  dha'in  anoo'l.5 

32  wi-mgn  dhgn  bi  mg-ri  an  dled-- 
sam3  laik,  kos  dhes  brwdhar-o-dhg  waj 
dii'd,  gn-i  waa   lost,   gn  nee   iz   fwn 
9gii'-n. 


5.  Notes  on  the  Friesian  and  Halifax  Versions. 


It  Fr.  *)  approaching  (kear).  2)  at 
times  approaching  (mon,  mon,  mAn), 
and  sometimes  rather  lengthened,  as 
also  in  (l«n,  nhrtn),  both  F  and  M. 
3)  although  written  dy,  both  F 
and  M  agree  here.  4)  "  almost  three 
o's,"  as  M  said ;  but  I  sometimes 


thought  I  heard  (so'n-an,  soo' -nan). 
F  called  attention  to  the  resemblance 
and  difference  between  the  word  and 
Dutch  zwaan,  swan. 

Sa.  5)  Mr.  Eobinson  marks  (taaj'm). 
as  a  general  rule  I  have  marked  the 
medial  vowel  in  diphthongs  as  short  in 
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dialectal  transcriptions,  its  real  length 
is  in  such  cases  rather  variable.  6) 
*  lads,'  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  this 
thinning  in  the  more  refined  speech. 

12  Fr.  *)  the  sound  which  I  have 
here  throughout  written  (03)  seemed  at 
times  (a)  or  (a),  and  may  have  been 
(seh) ;  the  English  (a)  may  certainly 
be  always  used.  2)  this  vowel  hovered 
between  (E,  se),  but  on  the  whole  (se) 
seemed  to  be  nearest.  3)  the  diph- 
thongs y,  ei^  were  both  pronounced 
alike,  but  both  seemed  unfixed,  and 
hovered  among  (a'i,  a'i,  se'i)  for 
the  first  element,  and  (se'i,  ss'i,  seV, 
ae'e)  for  the  second,  as  I  use  (33)  in 
fen  (faen),  I  write  (se'i)  as  a  compro- 
mise throughout.  4)  the  (tsh)  was  dis- 
tinct in  both  F  and  M,  and  hence 
probably  in  all  the  other  Friesian 
specimens  it  ought  to  be  used,  but 
occasionally  I  seemed  to  hear  (ti-,  tsi-). 
the  vowel  was  unfixed  as  (e,  e),  at  least 
I  could  not  feel  certain,  except  that  it 
was  not  (E),  and  not  (i, i).  5)  (sin)  had 
distinct  (i),  not  (e),  and  hence  is  clearly 
(siin)  shortened  by  rapid  utterance.  6) 
(nh)  was  generally  distinct  (iqh),  not 
simple  (H).  this  is  the  general  word 
for  father,  as  (meern)  for  mother.  F 
and  M  did  not  know  tete,  tata.  7)  the 
(g)  seemed  clear,  not  (gh,  oh),  as  in 
Dutch,  but  in  Emden,  sp.  37,  it  was 
(gh6ut).  (u')  seemed  to  vary  as  (uce'), 
thus  (gu'd,  guoe'd,  gua'd),  exactly  as  in 
English,  in  both  F  and  M.  (d)  final  was 
distinctly  not  (t) ;  I  did  not  sufficiently 
notice  the  dental  (/I)  to  be  sure  of  it. 
8)  (me)  for  (mse'i)  when  without  force, 
shewing  that  (me,  mE,  ma3,  mse'i)  were 
the  probable  stages ;  it  is  not  a  change 
of  (ae'i)  into  (ee).  &)  the  short  vowel 
in  (ta)  must  be  noticed,  it  was  quite 
run  on  to  the  consonant,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. 10)  in  Winkler  (di'-lda),  but  F 
knew  only  (dee'lda)  u)  here  F  and 
M  differed  materially,  one  ignoring 
the  inserted  (i),  and  keeping  the  aspi- 
rate, and  the  other  allowing  the  aspirate 
to  be  driven  out  by  the  inserted  (i) ; 
both  occur  in  English  dialects. 

Ha.  12)  '  youngest,'  no  t.  13)  «till  = 
to  the  father,'  the  r  vanishes  frequently. 

14)  "  when  the  word  stands  isolated,  or 
when  it  ends  a  sentence,  or  is  followed 
by  a  word  beginning  with   a  vowel, 
then  the  r  must  necessarily  be  heard ; 
in    other    positions  the   word    is,   by 
rule,  deprived  of  the  r." — C.  C.  R. 

15)  'give  me  the  share  of  the  stuff  what 
is  to  come  to  me,'  or,  more  character- 


istically, (de'l  0z  e't  az  oon)  '  deal  us 
out  us  =  our  own.' 

13  Fr.    l]  here   I  seemed  to  hear 
(gh)  clearly.      2)  Dutch  na,   German 
nach,  '  after,  towards.'  3)  F's  (brtsha), 
not   (be-tsha),  may  have  really  been 
(bi'tsha),  as  M  lengthened  the  vowel ; 
short  (i)  seems  most  probable,  as  a  re- 
presentative of  long  (ii).     *)  both  F 
and  M  agreed  in  long  (aa),  though 
the  original  has  short  (a).     5)  I  doubt 
the    (aa),  it    may    have    been    only 
(anuo'i) ;  (««)  does  not  seem  to  occur 
intentionally,  but  only  to  be  generated 
by  following  consonants.     6)  the  (ea) 
was  here  distinct;  it  is  the   German 
zog  (tsoogh).    7)  (fuart),  both  F  and  M 
agreed,  in  (ua),  in  trilled  (r),  and  in  final 
(t),  and  not  (th)  or  (dh).     F  said  that 
so  far  from  (th)  being  Friesian,  he  had 
had  very  great  difficulty  in  mastering 
it,    8)  (Ian),  at  times  (laan),  and  nearly 
(lAAn),  quite  as  in  Scotch.    9)  (brokht) 
with  (o)  rather  than  (o).     10)  (al)  was 
always  very  like    (A!).     u)  Winkler, 
noting  the    Hindeloopenish   (sp.    89) 
form  oerwealsk,  which  he  considers  to 
be  more  correct,  translates  it  into  Dutch 
as  overweelderig,  over-luxurious  or  wan- 
ton, and  derives  it  from  old  Friesian 
weald,  English  '  wealth.'     as  respects 
the  «?,  however,  we  must  remember  the 
old  Saxon  forms  glot-uuelo,  gold-iiuelo, 
od-uuelo,  for  riches  in  the  plural,  see 
Schmeller's  glossary  to  the  Heliand, 
sub  mielo. 

Ha.  l2)  '  a  piece  at  after,'  a  little 
after  that,  observe  short  (i),  not  (i}. 
13)  '  gathered,'  this  is  quite  Friesian. 
u)  '  made  his  road.'  15)  '  till-wards  ' 
= to  wards.  16)  '  a  far  land,'  the  re- 
fined (lend)  is  most  usually  heard,  the 
unrefined  is  (lond).  17)  '  brought  him- 
self through  all  that  he  had.'  18)  'over- 
high,'  or,  equally  common,  (OU-QI- 
den-tt)  '  over  dainty.'  19)  '  living.' 

14  Fr.    *)    F  preferred  (kua'm),  M 
said  that  was  Dutch.     2)  Dutch  krap, 
narrow.    3)  or  (oo'n,  oon).    4)  this  was 
the  form  M  knew,  not  (nead).    5)  both 
F  and  M  seemed  to  say  (q)  at  the  end. 
6)  F  said  brekme  was  quite  out  of  use, 
Winkler  says  it  is  becoming  rapidly 
obsolete,  and  is  replaced   by   Dutch 
gebrek,  M  admitted  (brse'k'm).     7)  for 
leiden,  the  d  lost  as  usual. 

Ha.  8)  for  (ga-t,  gait),  '  great.' 
9)  '  hunger,'  observe  absent  aspirate, 
and  the  (q)  for  (qg).  10)  '  starve,'  a 
common  Yorkshire  word,  usually  writ- 
ten clem,  clam ;  another  phrase  is, 
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[kwd-'nt  b&t'd],  'could  not  bide '  or  last 
out. 

15  Fr.   *)  both  F  and  M  agreed  in 
(sh),  but  witb  F  tbe  (i)  seemed  to  bave 
exhausted  itself  in  making  this  change, 
while  in  M  the  (i)  remained  with  its 
original  stress,    the  Dutch  has  made 
the  juncture  (yy)  in  stuuren  (styyran) 
to  steer,  or  send.     2)  (dzh)  was  clear 
in  each,  the  word  stands  for  Dutch 
weiden  (bha'rdan),  and  the  change  of 
(d)  into  (dzh),  instead  of  (j),  or  simple 
omission,  as  in  (lee 'ran)  v.  14,  is  notice- 
able, the  two  seem  to  point  to  an  inter- 
mediate   (bhse'rdjan),    which    would 
easily  fall  into  either,    the  word  is 
connected  with  English  weed,  withe. 

Ha.  3)  'agatewards,'  on  his  gate  or 
road ;  although  gang  is  known  so  near 
as  the  Craven  district,  it  is  not  used 
in  Halifax.  4)  'townsmen,'  burgesses, 
citizens.  5)  relative  at  =  that  in  mean- 
ing, but  the  derivation  is  disputed. 

6)  'woods.'  7)  'root,' give  roots  to,  feed. 

16  Fr.    l]  (je-rna)  was  pronounced 
by  both  F   and  M  as  obsolete,  they 
did  not  know  it,  and  both  used  the 
Dutch  word  graag,  '  eager,   desirous, 
hungry,'  but  F  seemed  to  say  (graakt), 
possibly  my  mishearing  for  (graakh), 
while  M  said  (graagh).     3)  this  seems 
to  be  Dutch  voeder  '  fodder,'  with  the  d 
omitted,     it  is  curious  that   (uu)   is 
sometimes  spelled  oe  as  in  Dutch,  and 
sometimes  u.     3)    '  more,'   and  hence 
'  but,'  as  French  mats  =  Latin  magis. 
4)  Dutch  and  German  niemand.     5)  al- 
though I  noted  (juug),  F  may  have 
said  (juugh). 

Ha.  6)  '  he  would  fair  have  eaten.' 

7)  '  pigment'  is  "  any  off  ally  mess,  un- 
worthy food,  a  mixture  of  ingredients 
of  any  kind ;  one  of  the  commonest  of 
South  Yorkshire  words ;  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  paint,  and  would 
not  be  understood  dialectally  in  this 
sense."— C.  C.  R. 

17  Fr.   *)  see  v.  14,  note  1.   2)  this 
was  from  M,  I  have  not  noted  F; 
observe  the  final  ('m).     3)  the  (-dagh) 
as  in  Dutch,  a  short  faint  deep  guttural 
vowel  sound,  possibly  (-dab oh),  very 
peculiar  in  character.   4)  see  v.  12,  note 
11 ;  it  is  the  old  English  here.     6)  final 
(d)  omitted,  the  fracture  strong,  the  (a) 
clear. 

Ha.  6)  '  himself,'  the  vowel  in 
(seel)  is  rather  medial  than  long.  "  in 
the  villages  about  Halifax  and  Keigh- 
ley,  and  generally  in  the  Lower  Craven 
district  (classification,  variety  23a),the 


I  is  usually  followed  by  n,  as  (z'see-ln, 
wasee'ln,  asee-ln,  im'see-ln,  dhaseeinz), 
and  these  are  casual  Halifax  forms ;  so 
also  n  is  added  in  (nwln,  meln)  for  mill. 
sometimes  the  I  is  lost  to  the  ear  in 
(sen)  for  self,  and  when  I  is  heard  in 
this  word,  n  is  lost,  as  (seel).  I  have 
also  often  heard  people  add  on  an  m." 
— C.  C.  R.  7)  "(bre'd),  usually  (brtVd) 
in  South  Yorkshire,  and  many  Halifax 
speakers  use  this  sound ;  the  vowel  in 
this  word,  is  unsettled  and  varies  in 
localities  but  little  distant  from  each 
other."— C.  C.  R. 

1 8  Fr.  l)  the  c  in  scil  was  not  noticed 
in  pronounciation,  it  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely etymological.     2)   (e'n),  and  not 
(ean) ,  in  each.  3)  (us) ,  this  is  merely  re- 
membered, not  noted,  in  other  Friesian 
I  find  (yys).    4)   both  F  and  M  ob- 
jected to  the  d  in  sidze,  but  F  seemed 
to  lengthen  the  vowel.     5)  neither  F 
nor    M   acknowledged  sun  =  (suun), 
but  I  seemed  to  hear  (zcen)  from  one, 
and  (son)  from  the  other ;  the  (z)  was 
slight,  "more  of  a  z"  as  F  said,  and 
may   have  been   (sz).     6)   here  there 
was  the  same  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  vowel  as  in  note  4.     7)  both  ob- 
jected to  foar,  and  Winkler  says  "  or 
bifoar,  but  tsjin  is  better  Friesian.' '  The 
Greek  els  rbv  ovpavbv  KaL    tv&iriov. 
(rov  seems  to  have  led  all  translators 
to  adopt  a  real  Hebraism  in  this  place. 
8)  both  F  and  M  said  (jou)  exactly  as 
in  v.  12  for  '  give,'  and  objected  to  the 
ju  of  "Winkler. 

Ha.  9)  'I  shall,' or  Ise.  10)  'sinned.' 
n)  "  (fooi)  is  common  in  this  position 
in  the  southern  dialects  (classification, 
subdialect  23) ;  at  Halifax  it  is  called 
(fww')-"— C.  C.  R. 

19  Fr.    l)  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  F  said  (nuu)  or  (nou),  but  I 
think  the  latter ;  and  M  certainly  did 
say  so.     2)  F  gave  the  two  first,  and 
said  that   (bhoaigh}   was  commonest, 
"as   if  written  with  Dutch  u,"   M 
omitted  the  (d),  and  made  two  syllables. 
3)  same  variety  as  in  v.  12,  note  11. 
*)  this  (ara)  may  have  been  accidental. 

Ha.  5)  '  now.'  "here  (nee),  because 
of  the  following  (o)  for  J;  (nee]  is  the 
usual  form  in  Lower  Craven ;  (net)  is 
also  used."— C.  C.  R.  6)  'lam-not.'  7) 
'worth  being  called.'  "  (bm)  is  in  v. 
21  (ta  b&'),  both  forms  are  in  use,  but 
the  first  is  considered  to  be  most 
refined."— C.  C.  R.  8)  'nought  but,' 
only.  9)  '  workers.' 

20  Fr.    l)  both  F  and  M  objected 
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to  stoe  (stun),  but  M  said  (stuu)  could 
be  used,  though  (stii)  was  more  common. 
2)  ^  F  said  (jee-ta)  was  not  heard,  M 
said  it  was  still  used  "  by  old-fashioned 
people."  3)  (AA),the  (f)  of  off  dropped. 
*)  F  did  not  pronounce  the  d  or  attend 
to  the  e  in  ae,  but  M  did  both.  5)  both 
seem  to  be  old-fashioned  words.  6)  this 
is  another  confusion  of  short  and  long. 
T)  this  was  from  M,  I  have  not  noted 
F.  8)  '  patted,'  not '  kissed,'  as  I  was 
told,  but  Winkler  says,  on  the  Hinde- 
loopenish  paaike  (specimen  89,  v.  20), 
"  kissed,  from  paaikje,  to  kiss  ;  the 
usual  Friesian  is  patsje,  patte  ;  eenzoen, 
'  a  kiss,'  is  in  Hindeloopenish  en  paaik, 
and  in  usual  Friesian  en  patsje,  and 
formerly,  as  still  found  in  Gysbert 
Japicx,  en  pea." 

Ha.  9)  '  to  the.'  "  in  the  Leeds 
dialect  (tat,  tui),  the  latter  emphatic 
and  before  a  pause;  in  Halifax  the 
heavy  sound  may  be  either  (tot,  tot) ,  but 
seems  most  like  the  latter." — C.  C.  R. 
10)  '  while.'  »)  ' off  on  him,'  off  of 
or  from  him.  12)  '  overmastered  at 
heart,'  or  (wa  slwft  a-t  siit  an  t'm), 
'  was  sloughed,  or  choked  with  sobs, 
at  the  sight  of  him.'  13)  Mr.  Robin- 
son says  there  is  no  other  word  for 
caress  than  pat ;  caress  would  not  be 
understood,  at  least  when  spoken. 

21  Fr.  and  Ha.  see  the  notes  on  the 
parallel  passage,  v.  18. 

22  Fr.    ])   not   (breqg)    or   (breqk) 
2)  see  v.  13,  note  7.    3)  M  admitted 
(tshe'n),  but  said  (tshokh),  German  zog 
(tsookh),  was  more  usual.   4)  see  (Ian), 
v.  13,  note  8.     6)   I  hesitated  as  to 
(fua'tan)   or   (fuce'*tan),  the    (u)   was 
clear,  but  the  force  seemed  to  vary. 

Ha.  6)  'clothes  here.'  7)  'on  the 
hand.'  8)  '  feet,'  either  with  short  (i) 
or  short  (i).  "  (fww't)  is  occasionally 
heard  for  foot  in  Halifax  and  Lower 
Craven,  but  it  is  more  general  towards 
the  north."— C.  C.  R. 

23  Fr.   x)  ' masted,'  fed  on  mast,  as 
beech-mast,  oak-mast,  hence  fattened. 
2)  the  (f)  lost. 

Ha.  3)  '  slaughter  it.  4)  « let  us  eat 
and  be  merry.' 

24  Fr.  !)   I  did  not  observe  any 
aspirate  or  approach  to  (nhuee-nt),  but 
I  may  have  overlooked  it.    2)  no  trace 
of  (r)  or  (j)  in  the  second  syllable  cer- 
tainly, in  the  first  I  am  doubtful.     3) 
(bhea,  bheei)   '  again,'   Dutch   weder 
with  omitted  (d),  as  our  old  whe'er  for 
whether,  the  last  syllable  (fo'n,  foun), 
seemed  to  vary  thus,  but  the  distinction 


is  too  fine  to  insist  on.  4)  see  v.  14, 
note  5,  the  (q)  was  in  this  case  noted 
from  both  F  and  M. 

Ha.  «)  '  this  lad  of  mine  was  dead.' 
6)  '  found.'  7)  '  gamesome.' 

25  Fr.  ')  the  d  was  not  heard,  the 
(a)  was  nearly  (A).    2)  the  final  (d)  of 
F  was  distinct,  and  the  final  (t)  of  M 
quite  as  clear,  the  (e)  of  (ie)  was  dis- 
tinct,   and  hence  the  force  doubtful 
(fe,   ie).     3)    no   (th),   German  dicht, 
'close.'    4)   the  (tsh)  arises  from  the 
coalescent  article  (t),  (sho-qan)  is  the 
word  otherwise ;   this  serves  to  shew 
the  correctness  of  the  analysis  (tsh). 
5)    as   (dmrnshan)  is  implied  by  the 
spelling,  it  was  probably  also  so  heard. 

Ha.  6)  'oldest.'  7)  'in  the  close' or 
field.  8)  '  the  house.'  9)  '  close,'  adv. 
observe  the  difference  between  (7)  and 
(9),  (tloo-ts,  tloes).  10)  'heard.' 

26  Fr.  l)   uninflected  genitive.    2) 
Dutch  beduiden  (badoe'i'dan)  '  signify.' 

Ha.  3)  uninflected  genitive.  4) '  asked 
him  what  it  wor  =  was.'  observe  that 
both  (wai)  and  (wor)  occur  in  this  ex- 
ample, and  compare  (475,  c). 

27  Fr.  l)  the  final  (d)  distinct,  al- 
most the  vulgar  English  corned.     2) 
final  (t),not  (th). 

Ha  3)  '  for  him  coming  back  sound,' 
on  account  of  his  coming  back  sound. 

28  Fr.  x)  properly  '  envious/  Dutch 
nijdig,  German  neidisch.     2)   us  both 
F  and  M  said  (bhuu),  probably  wol  is  a 
misprint  for  woe,  which  is  written  in 
v.  16.    3)  I  presume  in  'e  hus  is  a  mis- 
print for  in  't  hus,  I  did  not  particu- 
larly notice  the   t.    4)  the  (z)  seems 
due  to  the  following  (g).    5)  German 
bat  ihtn  daruin. 

Ha.  6)  'gat  mad.'  7)  'go  in,' viz. 
to  the  house ;  the  word  house  is  gener- 
ally omitted  in  ordinary  speech,  and 
invariably  in  the  dialect,  observe  that 
the  sound  is  here  (goo),  but  in  v.  18  it 
was  (gw5) ;  when  the  fracture  occurs, 
the  vowel  changes,  and  whether  the 
fracture  should  be  used  or  not  depends 
upon  the  context,  we  find  therefore 
in  one  word,  having  an  original  (aa) 
vowel,  ags.  gun,  both  an  (oo)  and  an 
(uu)  sound  subsisting  side  by  side  in 
the  same  dialect ;  of  course  (goo)  comes 
through  fgaa,  gaa,  gAA,  goo),  and  (gw') 
through  (guaa,  gua,  gua,  gw');  but  the 
example  is  extremely  instructive,  and 
shews  the  necessity  of  great  caution 
in  older  cases.  8)  "Mr.  Robinson  says 
that  the  past  participle  of  beg  is  scouted, 
except  in  '  begged  and  prayed.' 
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29  Fr.  l)   andert  was  not  acknow- 
ledged ;    the  two  forms    given   were 
merely  Dutch  antwoord,  with  the  second 
syllable  obscured  and  r  omitted.     8)  a 
form  of  Dutch  dime,  serve ;  this  is  taken 
as   tjenje,  and  so  becomes  (tshse-nja). 
8)  F  almost  said  (froece-nan),  I  have 
not  noted  M.  4)  German  auch  dereinst. 

Ha.  5)  '  in  this  road,'  in  this  way. 
6)  '  how,'  a  regular  change.  7)  '  year/ 
the  singular  of  quantity.  8)  '  served 
you-all.'  9)  'wrong.'  10)  'but.'  ") 
*  you  have  never  me  none  of  a  kid 
given,'  observe  the  order  of  the  words. 
12)  '/  and  all.'  the  words  '  and  all '  are 
a  very  common  expletive  in  several 
dialects.  13)  might.  14)  'those  that 
I  know' ;  Mr.  Robinson  observes  that 
the  word  friend  is  very  rarely  heard 
in  dialect  speech. 

30  Fr.   l)  (guad,  guce'd),  I  did  not 
notice  this  variable  force  in  v.  12.     2) 
this  (woejn)  is  evidently  obtained  thus : 


(nhfia-ran,  Hhure'-ran,  woe-ran,  wcem), 
if  indeed  I  ought  not  rather  to  have 
noted  (uce'on),  as  I  think  more  probable. 
Ha.  3)  '  yours.'  *)  '  whores.'  5) 
{  gone.' 

31  Fr.  *)  perhaps  both  said  (bsen), 
the  r  was  quite  unpronounced.     2)  the 
variation  between  (ee,  se'i)  is  here  im- 
portant in  respect  to  Early  English, 
for  the  speakers  were  two  men  of  the 
same  village,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
age  and  standing. 

Ha.  3)  '  bairn.'  4)  '  thon  is.'   5)  see 
v.  29,  note  12. 

32  Fr.  l)  (mo'st)  was  M's  pronuncia- 
tion ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his 
fsooon),  see  v.  11,  note  4,  was  rather 
(soo'n)  or  (so'n).     2)   for  the  rest  of 
the  verse  see  notes  on  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  v.  24. 

Ha.  3)  '  gladsome,'  for  (dl)  compare 
v.  14  (tlem). 


88.  Workum,  town  (52  n  58, 
5  e  26).  I.  441.  [As  it  was  still  gener- 
ally spoken  up  to  the  year  1800.] 

11  dar  bhi'r  ris  en  mi'nska,  da'i  m' 
tbha  so' -nan.  12  in  na'i  dee-Ida  ja-ran 
't  ghud.  15  om  da  ba-rghan  to  werdjan. 
18  neit!  ik  nev  suu-ndigha  tshin  [or 
(tfm)]  Jou.  22  briq  jir  daa-lik  da  be-sta 
klean,  in  doogh  sa  mm  oon ;  in  jean 
nim  en  riq  oon  siin  HAAU  in  sku-nan 
oon  a  fu-tan.  23  't  me-sta  keal.  24 
bhant  di'za  soon  fAn  ma'i  bhi'r  d6a, 
in  na'i  is  bher  fuu-ndan.  25  in  da  mAn 
siin  AA-dsta  soon  bhi'r  in-t  f  jild  [or 
(field)],  in  doo  da'i  koom,  in  ba'i  -t 
HUUS  bhi'r  jhe^rda  na'i  -t  sio-qan  end 
-t  spii-ban.  27  Jou  bro'r.  ^9  dAt 
ik  maai  miin  frioece'-nan  froo'lik  bhe-za 
mo'khta.  31  ba^n,  dou  bi'sta  A'ltiit 
ba'i  ma'i. 

89. 
5  e  24).     I.  445. 

11  sii-kar  mrnska  nee'b  tbhaa  soons. 
12  in  ni  dee-Ida  jem-t  ghood.  15  om 
op  da  ba-rghan  to  pa-sjan.  18  feer,  iik 
neb  suu-ndighe  tjen  ji.  22  briiq  hir 
daa-dlik  't  be-sta  pak  klaan,  in  duaan 
it  nim  oon,  in  JAAU  Him  an  riiq  oon 
siin  naand,  in  skoon  oon  siin  firtan. 
23  't  me-sta  kaal.  24  bhant  di-za  miin 
soon  bhee'r  daa,  in  mi  iis  wor  fuu-ndan. 
25  in  siin  ea-lsta  soon  weer  iin-t  fild 
in  daese  mi  tikht  hi  nyy's  [(HUU'S)  ?] 
kAAm,  Hee^rda  nii-t  ghesuu-q  in-t 

luu-ns.     27  diin  bro'r.     29  dot  iik 


mei  miin  free'-ndan  ek  ris  no'khlik 
['  agreeable,'  genoeglijk]  bhsese-za  kAAst. 
31  bo^rn,  duu  bist  a-ltiid  bii  mii. 

90.  Schiermonnikoog,  island 
63  n  28,  6  e  12).  I.  458.  [In  Friesian 
(ski'-rmuu-ntsieakh)  or  (ski'-rmmrn- 
tsiaekh).] 

11  dar  bhiir  reis  'n  man,  in  dii  niea 
tbhaa  jo-qes.  12  in  nar  heit  ['father'] 
dee-Ida  nar  -t  ghyy'd.  15  om  nar 
sbhii-na  to  nyy'-dan.  18  ik  nev  seau-na 
diin  tshin  [or  (tsiin)]  JOG.  22  briq  mir 
-t  bost  pak  klaaina,  in  tshokh  it  nim 
oon,  in  josoe'u  mm  'n  riq  oon  siin 
Haaun,  in  skyy'-na  oon  siin  fVtan.  23 
't  ma-sta  kalf.  24  bhant  di  jo-qa 
bhiea  daaid,  in  mi  is  bhiir  fieaun. 
25  in  da  ou-dsta  scecen  bhiea  iin  -t 
laaun,  in  d.aa  -t  ar  nooi  nyys  to  syy'a, 
in  ti-khta  bii  koom,  Hee-[rsa  nii  sio-qan 
in  daau-nsjan.  27  diin  bryy-ar.  29  dot 
ik  mooi  miin  freauna  reis  plesirr 
me-tsha  kyy-a.  31  be^rn,  do  bi-sta  O'la 
daa-ghan  bii  mii. 

[There  has  been  much  difficulty  in 
translating  the  symbols.  The  (uu) 
seems  not  to  occur.  On  dao  juued  = 
(d.aa  Jyy'd),  Winkler  says  it  is  'the 
people,'  Dutch  de  lieden"  usual  Friesian 
Uu,  liuwe,  which  word  is  in  some 
places  called  ljue,  ljuwe,  and  in  others 
Ijouwe,"  ?  (liua,  liy'a,  liou-a).  "Z  and 
r  are  for  Friesians,  as  for  their  national 
relations  the  English,  difficult  letters 
to  pronounce,  and  are  often  omitted, 
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and  hence  the  Schiermonnikoogers  omit 
I  and  r  in  the  combinations  Ij,  rj." 
Then  he  gives  examples,  juued  for  liu, 
"  as  the  Hindeloopers  say  leead  "  = 
(lee'd)  ? ;  juocht  for  riucht,  sjuocht  for 
sliucht,  so  that  sjuocht  in  juocht  =high 
German  schlecht  und  recht,  is  a  shibbo- 
leth of  these  islanders ;  and  may  be 
(siy''kht  in  jy"kht)  (1397,*')-  Another 
curious  point  is  the  use  of  (-s) 
for  (-th,  -dh)  final,  or  of  (dh)  or  (d) 
medial,  even  in  participles,  as  fortaors 
=  (fort«#-rs),  high  German  verzehrt, 
'  devoured,'  usual  Friesian  fortard. 
"The  Friesians  on  the  continent  have 
frequently  softened  the  old  th  to  d." 
Examples  are  stjuersene,  '  steered, 
stirred,  sent,'  usual  stiurden ;  we^ig 
1  worthy,'  wersen  '  become,'  heerse 
'heard,'  terse  '  earth,'  hers  '  hard.'] 

b.  Low  GERMAN  ra  FBIESLAND. 
I.  461. 

91.  Leeuwarden,  city  (53  n  12, 
5*47).      I.    468.      [This    is    where 
"Winkler  resides.] 

1 1  dar  bhaar-as-an  man,  in  dii  na-da 
tbhii-a  sceoe-nan.  12  in  duu  fardee-lda 
da  6u-da  man  nar  -t  ghyyd.  15  op  a 
ba-rghan  ta  pa-san.  18  faa-dar,  ik  HEE 
so-nda  deen  tcece-ghan  Jdu.  22  breq 
niir  ghou  ris  't  be-sta  pak  klee-ran,  in 
trek  Him  dat  an,  in  gheef-am-an  riq  an 
siin  nan,  in  skyy-nan  an  siin  fyytan. 
23  't  me-sta  kali  24  bhant  di-za  scecen 
fan  ma'i  bhaar  dood,  in  nou  HEE 
bhee-'m  bheero-m  fo-nan.  25  in  da 
man  siin  6u-sta  sceoen  bhaar  op-t  land, 
in  duu  dii  bheero-m  kbham,  in  di'khta 
ba'i  nyys  kbham,  noo-rd  i  HUU  -t  sa 
so-qan  in  danstan.  27  Jou  bruur.  29 
daa  -k  uuk  -s  met  miin  fri-ndan  froo-lik 
bhee-za  mo-khta.  31  kiin,  dou  bi'sta 
o-ma|_rs  a-ltiid  ba'i  ma'i. 

92.  DoUum,  town  (53  n  19, 
6  e  0).     I.  477. 

11  dar  bhar-as-an  man,  in  dii  Had 
tbhii-a  soeoe-nan.  12  in  na'i  ghaf  nor 
Hoor  ghoyy'd  ["  a  very  short  perfect  o 
precedes  a  long,  perfect,  and  somewhat 
lengthened  u,  on  which  the  stress 
falls,"  this  is  the  noun  goods  ;  the  ad- 
jective good  is  (ghu'd)].  15  om  op  a 
ba-rghan  ta  pa'san.  18  faa-dar,  ik  nev 
so'ndighed  tcecen  [and  (tceoe-ghan)] 
faa-dar.  22  briq  daa-dalik  da  be-sta 
klee-ran  niir,  in  duun  Him  dii  an,  in 
gheef-am-an  riq  an  siin  nan,  in  skiur- 
nan  an  e  fuu-tan.  23  't  me-sta  kalf. 


24  bhant  di-za  scecen  fan  ma'i  bhar 
dood  in  nou  is  arfo-nan.  25  in  siin 
6u-sta  sceoen  bhar  in-t  land,  in  duu-t  ar 
dikht  ba'i  nyys  kbham,  noord-ar-t  si-q- 
an  in-t  da-nsan.  27  Jou  bruur.  29  dat 
ik  ok-s  froo'lik  bhee-za  kon  met  miin 
fri-ndan.  31  kiin,  dou  bist  a-ltiitan 
ba'i  ma'i. 

93.  Bolsward,  town  (53  n  3, 
5*32).     1.481. 

11  'n  man  ('n  mins)  Had  tbhii-a 
sceoe-nan.  12  in  na'i  dee-Ida  nyyr  -t 
ghoce'd.  ["  the  imperfect  u  in  put"  = 
(poet,  pat),  see  (1292, «'),  Dutch  for  pit, 
or  well,  "with  preceding  perfect  o."] 
15  op  a  ba-rghan  ta  pa-san.  18  neit, 
ik  nef  so-nda  deend  tcece-ghan  Jou. 

22  briq  'm  niir  siin  be-sta  klee-ran,  in 
trek  see  'm  an,  in  gheev-am-an  riq  an 
siin  nan,  in  skuu-nan  an  a  fuu-tan. 

23  't  fe-ta  kalf.    24  bhant  di-za  scecen 
fan  ma'i  bhar  doo'd  in  ii  is  bheero-m 
fo-nan.     25  in  siin  6u-sta  sceoen  bhar 
op-t  Ian,  in  duu  dii  dikht  ba'i  nyys 
kbham,  hoord  ii  -t  si-qan,  in  -t  da-nsan. 
27   «ra  bruur.     29    daa  -k  met  miin 
fri-ndan  -s  froo-lik  bhee-za  mokht.    31 
kiin,  dou  bist  a-ltiid  ba'i  mii.     [We 
find  20  (lii'p)  ran,  (fii'l)  fell,  (in  duu-t 
i  nogh   'n  Heel  ind  fan   'm  o  bhar) 
'  and  when  he  yet  a  whole  end  from 
him  off  was,'  (o)  for  (of)  off,  with  (f) 
suppressed.] 

94.  Nes  op't  Ameland,  village 
of  Nes  in  the  island  of  Ameland  (53  n  27, 
5  e  45).     I.  486. 

11  'n  see-kar  minsk  Had  tbhii-a 
soeoens.  12  gheef  ma'i  't  deel  fan-t 
ghuu'd.  in  da  faa-dar  ghaf  sa  elk  siin 
paajjrt.  15  om  da  ba-rghan  ta  HUU' -dan. 
18  ik  nev  mai  an  jou  beso-ndighd.  22. 
briq  -t  be-sta  pak  klee-ran  niir,  in  trek 
-t  im  an,  in  gheef  'n  riq  an  siin  nan,  in 
skuu'-nan  an  a  fuu'tan.  23  't  me-sta 
kalf.  24  bhant  doeoe-za  miin  scecen 
bhaar  doo'd,  in  is  bhee-rfo-nan.  25 
mar  da  man  siin  ou-sta  soeoen  bhar  op-t 
Ian,  in  duu  dii  kam,  in  dikht  ba'i  -t 
nyys  ko-man  bhar,  Hoo-u'da  na'i  -t 
si-qan  in  da-nsan.  26  ii'n  [one].  27 
j6u  bruur.  29  om  met  miin  frii' -ndan 
froo-lik  ta  bhee-za.  31  miin  kiin,  Jou 
bi-na  a-ltiid  ba'i  ma'i.  ["  The  pure 
long  (ii)  has  often  been  changed  into 
the  Hollandish  (a'i),but  the  Amelanders 
are  not  consistent,  and  you  may  hear 
them  say :  (bha'i  se-gha  a-ltiid  ta'id, 
in  nii't  tiid),  'we  all-teed  (tiid)  say  tide 
(ta'id),  and  not  teed  (tiid).'  "  Such  in- 
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consistencies  are  valuable  for  shewing 
the  unconsciousness  of  transitions.] 

95.  Set  Bildt,  parish,  a  Dutch 
gemeente,  and  lordship,  Dutch  grietenij, 
containing  St.  Anna-Parochie,  village 
(53  n  17,  5  e  40).     1.492. 

11  dar  bhseaer  as  'n  man,  dii  Had 
tbhee  soeoe-nan.  12  an  na'i  pa|_r  ta 
Hoeoer  -t  ghuud  yyt  ana-ndar.  15  om 
da  fe-rkans  ta  bhai-an.  18  nait,  ik 
HCV  ma'i  baso-ndighd  tcecen  jou.  22 
Hsesel  -t  be-sta  kleed  foor  -t  likht  an 
duun  nim  dat  an,  an  gheef  mm  'n 
riq  an  siin  Hand,  an  skuu'-nan  an  a 
fuu'-tan.  23  't  fe-tmest  kalf.  24  bhant 
doece-za  soeoen  fan  mii-nan  bhseser  doo'd, 
an  na'i  is  fo-nan.  25  mseser  da  man 
siin  6u-dsta  soeoen  bheeeer  in  -t  feld,  an 
duu  dii  bheero-m  kam,  an  drkhta  ba'i 
-t  Hyys  bhseser,  noord  ii-t  ghasi-q  an-t 
ghaspri-q.  27  Jou  bruur.  29  dat  ik 
met  miin  ghuu-da  frrndan  as  frooiik 
bhee-za  mo-khta.  31  kiind,  dou  bist 
a-ltiid  ba'i  me'i. 

96.  Noordwolde,  village  (52^53, 
6*8).     1.498. 

11  'n  zee-kar  meens  na'da  tbhii' 
zoece-nan.  12  an  HZJ  diiida  noeoer  't 
ghuu'd.  1  5  om  da  va-rkans  ta  nyy-dan. 
18  neit,  ik  HEE  zce-ndighd  tee-ghan 
jou.  22  breq  niir  aa-nstons  't  be-sta 
kliid,  an  trek  -t  Horn  an,  an  gheet  'n 
riqk  an  ziin  naand  an  skhuu-nan,  an  9 
bii'nan.  23  't  ve-ta  kaalf.  24  bhant 
di-za  zcece-na  van  ma  bhas  dood,  an 
nou  is  H/J  voe'nan.  25  an  ziin  o-lsta 
zoeoe-na  bhas  op  a  a-kar,  an  tuu  t'j 
kbham,  an  bu  Hyys  bhas,  Hcece-rde 
Hu-t  zi-qan  an  juu-lan  ['  revel,'  Dutch 
word].  27  Jou  brceosr.  29  om  mit 
miin  kameraa-dan  vroo-lik  ta  bhee-zan. 
31  kiind,  is  bin  a-ltiid  bu  mu. 

in 


XXY. 

English     Province     of 
HOLLAND.     II.  1. 

97.  Wester-  Schelling,  west  part 
of  island  of  ter-Schelling  (53  n  20, 
5*13).  11.10. 

11  dir  bhaas  in  minsk,  dii  mi  tbhaa 
sins.  12  in  ta  ['  father']  jookh  ['gave'] 
elk  siin  o'-ndeel  [  '  share  '].  15  om  op 
da  ba-rghan  to  pa-sjan.  18  ta,  ik  Ha 
so-ndighd  tshin  [or  (tsim)]  jo.  22 
Ha-Lra  ghou  da  be-sta  kle'n,  dokh  's 
Him  o'n,  stek  'n  riq  o'n  siin  fi-qar,  in 
dokh  sko-nan  o'n  siin  fo-tan.  23  't 
me-sta  keal.  24  bhant  miin  sin,  dii 
for  yys  deed  bhas,  is  bher  foq  ['found,' 


or  '  caught'].  25  da  AA-dsta  sin  bhaas 
iin  -t  fjild  [or  (fuld)]  in  daa  m,  bii-t 
nei  Hyys  tAA  gheen,  ti'khta  bii  koom 
Hee-rda  nii  -t  sio-qan  in-t  spii-ljan. 
27  diin  bruur.  29  om  mii  mei  miin 
fro-qan  froo-lik  to  mai'tjan.  31  okh, 
miin  bo^rn,  doo  bi'sta  o-mas  a'ltiid  bii 
mii. 

98.  Ooster-Schelling,  east  part 
of  island  of  ter-Schelling   (53  n  20, 
5*20).     11.15. 

11  dar  bhaas  ris  'n  minsk,  in  dii  mi 
tbhaa  sins.  12  in  da  man  dee-Ida  -t 
ghuu'd.  15  om  op  da  ba-rghan  to 
pa-san.  18  ta,  ik  ha  ghre-ta  so-nda 
tshin  [or  (tsim)]  ta  bidriroen.  22  briq 
da  be-sta  kle'n,  in  dokh  mm  dii  o'n,  in 
jokh  nim-an  riq  o'n  siin  HAAn,  in 
sko-nan  o'n  siin  fo-tan.  23  't  fa-ta 
ke'l.  24  bhant  doe-za  sin  fan  mii  bhas 
deed,  in  mi  is  bher  foon.  25  in  da 
AA-dsta  sin  bhaas  op  -t  f  jild  [or  (fitld)], 
in  as  m  tikht  hi  nyys  koom,  nee-rda 
nii  sio-qan  in  spirljan.  27  diin  bruur. 
29  dak  ik  mei  miin  froaoe-nan  froo-lik 
bhe'-za  kuu'.  31  miin  sin,  doo  bist 
a-ltiid  bi  mii. 

99.  Midslands,  village,  middle- 
of-the-land  of  ter-Schelling  (53  n  20, 
5  *  15).     II.  18. 

11  dar  bhaar  ris-an  mins,  di  Had 
tbhii'  soeoens.  12  in  na'i  dee-Ida  nar-t 
ghuu'd.  15  om  op  da  ba*rghan  ta 
pa-san.  18  ta,  ik  nef  so-ndighd  toece-- 
ghan  ta.  22  naal  ghou  -t  be-sta  kleed, 
in  duu'n  Him  dat  an,  in  duu'n  mm-an 
riq  an  siin  fi-qar,  in  skuu-nan  an  siin 
fuu-tan.  24  bhant  miin  soecen  dii  ik 
mii'-nda  ^thought']  dat  dood  bhaar, 
is  bher  fo-nan.  25  da  6u-dsta  soscen 
bhaar  in-t  feld,  in  duu  na'i  naa  Hyys 
ghoq,  in  drkhta  ba'i  kbham,  noo-rda 
na'i  -t  si-qan  in  -t  da-nsan.  27  diin 
bruur.  29  om  ma'i  met  miin  maats 
['  mates ']  ris  froo-lik  ta  maa-kan.  31 
miin  jo-qa,  dou  bist  i-mas  a-ltoos  ba'i 
ma'i. 

100.  Flieland,  island  (53  n  15, 
5  *  0).     II.  22. 

11  deer  bhas  dris  'n  man,  Hen  dii  ad 
tbhii  seens.  12  Hen  taat  derldan  -t 
ghuud  Ho-ndar  cem  Hen  sin  nou-dstan 
bruur.  15  nomda  sbhoe-nan  ta  bhei-an. 
18  taat,  nik  eb  so-ndighd  toeoe-ghan 
jou.  22  breq  jaloe'i  ['  you,'  Dutch 
gijlieden]  't  kna-psta  pak  iir,  Hen  trek- 
at-am  nan,  nan  gheef  'n  riq  nan  sin 
aqd  ['hand'],  nan  skuu-nan  nan  sin 
fuu-tan.  23  't  kalf  dat  bhe  Hop  -t  ok 
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mest  e-ban.  24  bhaqt  dceoe'za  min  seen 
bhas  dood,  nan  a'i  His  fo-ndan.  25 
hen  de  man  sin  nou-dsta  seen  bhas 
Hop  -t  feld,  tuu  dii  nee  iis  ['near 
house']  kbham,  oo-rdan  a'i-t  ghasi-q 
nen-t  ghada-ns.  27  Ja  bruur.  29 
Horn  ris  froo-lik  ta  bhee-zan  met  min 
maats.  31  kiind,  ja  bint  ha-ltced  ba'i 
mee. 

[Observe  the  regular  omission  and 
insertion  of  (H).  (iis),  for  house,  is 
said  to  have  "  a  very  peculiar  sound 
between  (iis)  and  (oes)."  (dris),  once, 
shews  the  form  (ris)  to  be  dereenst.~\ 

101.  Texely   island   (52  n  5, 
4*47).    11.26. 

11  deer  bhas  arrs  'n  man  dii  tbhii 
scecens  Had.  12  an  da  vaa-dar  deed-at. 
15  om  op  da  fo-rkes  ta  po-sa.  18  taat, 
ik  Hebh  ghroo-ta  so'nda  deen  tcece-gha 
jou.  22  briq  in  'n  amara'i-tsja  ['  in 
an  ave-maria  ! '  in  a  moment !]  miin 
be'sta  rok  niir  an  duun  -am  dii  an,  an 
gheef  Him-an  riq  an  siin  Hand,  an 
skuu-na  an  siin  birne  ['put  shoes  on 
his  legs.'  Winkler  says  he  has  been 
asked  by  a  maidservant  at  Haarlem  to 
wipe  his  legs  (instead  of  his  feet)  on 
the  doormat :  meheeir  !  sel  uwes  assi- 
bliefje  beeine  offege  ?  see  spec.  80,  for 
boots  on  feet}.  23  't  fet  me-sta  kolf. 
24  bhant  doeoe-za  soecen  bhas  foor 
ma'i  net  ['  neat,'  quite]  so  ghuud  as 
dood,  an  na'i  is  bheero-m  fo-nda.  25 
an  da  6u*sta  sceoen  bhas  op-t  land,  an 
duu  i  bheero'm  kbham,  an  dikht  ba'i 
Hyys  bhas,  noord  i  si-qa  an  spoece-la. 
27  Ja  bruiu\  29  om  mit  me  frirndan 
airs  'n  parta'i'  an  ta  le-gha.  31  kiind, 
ja'i  bent  i*mars  o-lan  ba'i  mee. 

102.  Wieringen,  island  (52w55, 
5*0).    11.30. 

11  dar  bhas  arrs  'n  man  di  tbhii 
jo-qes  Had.  12  iin  fan  di  jo-qes,  da 
jo-qsta,  fruugh  an  siin  taat  ['  dad']  om 
siin  me-mes  ['mammy's']  babhirs; 
an  dat  kreegh  i.  15  om  da  fa-rkes  ta 
bhai-dan.  18  ik  sel  toece'ghan  taat 
se-gha  dat  ik  so-ndighd  nef.  22  maar 
siin  taat  sei-da  tcece-ghan  siin  knechs, 
dat  sa  siin  be-sta  klee-ra  bre-qa  mo-sta, 
en-  sa-n  a-ntre-ka  mo-sta,  an  dat  sa-n 
riq  an  siin  naqd,  an  skuu-na  an  siin 
bii-na  duun  mo-sta.  23  't  me-sta  kalf. 

24  bhant  siin  sceoen  dii  i  dokht  dat 
dood  bhas,  bhas  nou  bheero-m  fo-qan. 

25  maar  tuu  kbham  dii  aa*ra  ['other '] 
jo-qa  fan-t  laqd-t  nyys,  an  dii  Hoo-rda 
Huu-r  so'qan  an  daqst  bhiird.     27  siin 


bruur.  29  bheer  na'i  met  aa*ra  jo-qes 
ris  klukht  [local  word  for  '  pleasure '] 
mee  maa-ka  mo-khta.  31  kiin,  ja'i  bin 
a'ltoos  ba'i  mee. 

103.  Sctiagen,  country  town 
(52  n  47,  4  e  47).  II.  35. 

11  dar  bhas-ar-s  'n  vaa-dar  an  dii 
Had  tbhee  zoecens.  12  na'i  ghoq  ar 
den  maar  tuu  o-var  om-am  z'n  por-sii 
ta  ghee-van,  dEEr  iranspraak  op  had. 
15  op  da  va-rkans  pa-sa.  18  m'n  vaa-dar 
is  zoon  guui-ja  kEE-ral,  as  k-ar-s  UEE 
'm  tuu  ghoq,  an  zei'da  dat  -at-m'n 
spa'it  ['food']  daa  -k  zoo  raar  deen 
nep,  dan,  deqk  ik,  z6u-k  bhel  bheer  in 
Hce'is  ko-ma  ma-gha.  22  na'i  most  in 
ii-nan  dii  sti-kanda  klEE-ra  ce'it  duun, 
an  da  knekht  most  nyya  naa-la,  an  dii 
most  i  a-ntre-ka,  an  i  kreegh  'n  gheu-an 
riq  an  z'n  vi-qar,  an  skhuu-na  an.  23 
't  mee'-stkalf.  24  bhant  m'n  zcecen 
bhas  zoo  ghuud  as  dood,  ndu  is  i 
o-nva>rbha-khs  bheer  o-pardan  [Dutch 
opwarts  an,  upwards  on]  ko-man.  25 
tbha'is  za  in  nce'is  a-las  klaar  maakt 
na-da,  bhas  da  6u*sta  zcecen  nogh  op-t 
land,  an  tuu  -t  zoo  bhat  omee-nanbe'i 
[Dutch  om  ende  t>ij,  nearly]  skhee- 
marEE-vand  bhas,  nat  i  dEEn  an  tuu 
ghoq  i  UEE  nce'is  tuu,  maar  tuu  i  bhat 
di-khtar  ba'i  nce'is  kbham,  noord  i  dat 
za  zoo  a'isala'ik  ['awfully']  vroa-lak 
bha-za.  27  Ja  broo'r.  29  tuu  ik 
ii-masdaa-gha  kamaraa-s  ba'i  m'n  nad. 
31  m'n  jo-qan,  JEE  bin  a-ltoos  ba'i  m'n 


[The  open  long  e  and  o  are  clearly 
pronounced  and  kept  distinct  from  the 
close  long  e  and  o.  The  open  long  e 
in  West  Friesian  pronunciation  sounds 
"  almost  like  the  Friesian  diphthong 
ea"  or  (ea,  ea,e'), "  and  the  open  long 
o  nearly  agrees  with  the  Friesian  oa" 
(6a,  6a,  o') ;  but  I  have  put  (BE,  oo)  in 
the  transcription,  because  the  fracture 
was  not  sufficiently  clearly  indicated.] 

104.  Benninglroek,  village 
(52  n  42,  5  e  2).  II.  41. 

11  deer  bhas  ar-s  'n  man,  in  dii  had 
tbhee  sceoens.  12  an  nai  dee-Ida 
Hcecerlce'r-t  ghuud.  15  om  da  ve-rkans 
ta  bhai-dan.  18  vaa-dar,  ik  Hebh 
kbhaad  deen  tcece-ghan  jou.  22  breq 
niir  gh6u  da  be-sta  plcen  ['  clothing,' 
old  (plyy-ma),  in  Ostend  (ploe'i-tsjas), 
origin  unknown],  in  duun  't  'm  an,  in 
gheef  am-an  riq  an  s'n  Hand,  in  skuu-na 
an  s'n  birna.  23  't  meest  kalf.  24 
bhant  doeoe-za  m'n  soeoen  bhas  dood,  in 
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nai  is  bheer  vo-ndan.  25  in  s'n  ou-dsta 
sceoen  bhas  in  -t  veld,  in  tnu  dii  dikht 
bai  Hoe'is  kbham,  Hoord  i  zi-qan  in 
spoeoe-lan.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  dat  ik  mit 
m'n  vri-nda  ar-s  vroo-lik  bhee-za  mokht. 
31  kind,  jai  bi-na  a-ltaid  bai  mee. 
[On  the  word  (bcek)  for  Dutch  buik 
ce'ik),  Winkler  remarks  that  long 
y)  and  (ii)  were  anciently  common 
1  over  Holland,  as  at  present  in 
Zeeland,  West  Flanders,  Friesland  and 
most  other  Netherland  provinces .  Only 
Holland,  Brabant,  and  East  Flanders 
have  changed  long  u  =  (yy)  into  ui  — 
(oa'i),  and  long  *  =  (ii)  into  ij  =  (a'i), 
which  Winkler  identifies  with  (ei). 
See  (1292  a').  "  But  even  in  Holland 
the  old  pronunciation  is  not  thoroughly 
extinct.  Some  words,  as  duvel,  duzend, 
iverig,  are  pronounced  with  (yy,  ii)  by 
almost  all  Hollanders,  even  townsmen, 
and  those  who  speak  so-called '  fashion- 
able '  fatsoendelijk  Hollandish.  But  in 
some  Holland  dialects  the  sounds  sink 
to  an  intermediate  sound,  as  buk  (boek) 
rather  than  buik  or  buuk  (bce'ik,  byyk), 
and  dik  (dik,  de^k),  rather  than  dijk  or 
diik  (da'ik,  diik),  and  this  is  the  case 
at  Benningbroek."  In  spec.  105  these 
are  apparently  rather  (99,  ii}.  All  this 
confirms  what  was  said  on  page  295.] 

105.  Enkhuizen,  town  (52w42, 
5  e  17).    II.  45. 

11  dar  bhoo-nda  a-rghans  'n  man  di 
argh  mk  bhas  an  dii  tbhee  zcecens  ad. 
12  sn  i  dee-Ida  z'n  ghuud  o-ndar  'rlce'r. 
15  om  op  da  va-rkans  op  ta  pa-sa.  18 
vaa-dar  'k  eb  zo-ndighd  toace-ghan  jou. 
22  aa-lt 't  be-sta  pak  klee-ra  r's  iir,  an 
laeset  ["  sounds  as  long  e  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  a ;  this  sound  is  not  easy 
to  describe,  and  is  very  peculiar"]  -at 
-am  a-nduun,  an  gheef-am-an  riq  an  z'n 
and,  an  skuu-na  an  z'n  birna.  23  't 
ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhant  dceoe-za  miin  zcecen 
bhas  dood  ["a  sound  between  Friesian 
oa  and  ooa  (o1,  oo'  ?),  the  Netherland 
boom  (boom  ?)  a  tree,  and  the  Nether- 
land hot  (bot,  hot  ?)"],  an  is  vo-ndan. 
25  an  z'n  6u-sta  zcecen  bhas  in-t  veld, 
an  duu  dii  bhrom  kbham,  an  kort  bi 
MS  bhas  oo-rda  ii-t  ghaza-q  an-t  da-nsa. 
27  Ja  bruur.  29  dat  'k  ook  ar-s  mit  m'n 
ma-karz  ['mates']  pret  e-ba  kon.  31 
kind,  ji  bint  a-ltiid  bii  mii. 

[On  (99,  ii},  see  note  on  spec.  104.] 

106.  Hoorn,  town  (52  n  36, 
5  e  4).    II.  47. 

[As  a  workman  would  relate  the 
parable  to  his  children.] 


11  dar  bhas  ars  'n  e-regh  ra'ik  neer 
dii  tbhee  zoeoens  Had.  12  ma  taat,  ja 
mo-sta  ma'in  ma  muu-dars  bebha'i-z 
ghee'va.  15  op  z'n  va-rkens  in-t  land 
ta  pa-sa.  18  taat,  zo-ndighd  neb  ik, 
voor  j6u.  22  steekt  ja'ilce'i-  di  jo-qa 
dar 's  ghau  ferm  in  da  plo3-nja  ['  cloth- 
ing'] dat  ii-r  bheer  kadree-  ['smart'] 
ce'i-tzii-t.  23  't  ve-ta  ka-lef.  24  bhant 
ma  ju-qa  bhas  zoo  ghuud  as  dood  maar 
nou  kan  a-les  nogh  bheer  in-t  e-fa 
ko-ma.  25  maar  nou  da  ou-dsta  zcecen 
dii  kbham-t  noa'is  van-t  land  an  dii 
Hoo-rda  datlabhai  ['  uproar,'  row,  used 
in  all  Dutch  dialects]  an  dii  zagh  dat 
spektaa-kal.  27  z'n  bruur.  29  dat 
ik  m'n  ergha  mit  ma  kameraa-ts 
verdii-vartee-ra  kon.  31  jo-qa,  ja'i 
bi-na  o-mars  a-lta'id  Hen  on  o-mtra-nt 
mee. 

107.  Urk,  island  (52w40,5*37). 
II.  54. 

11  dAAr  bhas  ar-s  'n  man,  in  dii 
a-da  tbhii'  zyyns.  12  in  z'n  tAA'ta 
dii' -Ida  't  ghuud,  an  ghaf  'm  z'n  part. 
15  om  op  da  va-rkas  ta  pa-san.  18 
tAA'ta,  ik  a3v  azoe-ndighd  tyyghan  juu. 

22  briq  iir  dAA'delik  't  be-sta  klii'd,  in 
trek-at-am  an,  in  ghii'f-am-an  riq  an 
z'n  aand,  in  skhmrnan  an  z'n  bii-nan. 

23  't  ghame-sta  kalf.     24  bhant  m'n 
zyyn  bhas  dood,  in  ii  is  bheer  avuu-ndan. 
25  in  d-6u-dsta  zyyn  bhas  in  -t  laand, 
in  duu  a'i  kort  ba'i  -t  oeces  kbham,  oord 
ii  -t  ghasa-q  in  -t  ghada-ns.     27    Ja 
bryyr.     29  dat  ik  mit  m'n  vri-ndan  ok 
ar-s  vro303-lik  bhee-za  mokht.  31  keend, 
ji    bi-nan    o-mars    a-ltoos    ba'i    m'n. 
["  Long  a  has  four  sounds,  as  long  o  in 
goon,  stoon  (oo) ;  as  oa  (AA)  in  doar, 
toate ;  as  pure  a  (aa)  in  dagen,  maak; 
and  finally  as  ce.  (aese)  in  mcecer,  wvecerdig^, 
etc."    Although  initial  h  is  omitted,  it 
is  not  unduly  inserted.] 

108.  Marhn,  island  (52  n  27, 
5  e  8).    II.  58. 

11  dar  bhas-as  'n  man,  an  dii  ad 
tbhee  zoacens.  12  an  a'i  vardee-lda  't 
ghuud.  15  om  op  da  ve-rkans  ta 
pa-san.  18  taa,  ik  ebh  azou-ndighd 
tcece-ghan  jou.  22  briqt  iir  ghaqk 
['quickly']  'n  bas  ['beautiful,'  old 
Friesian  bask]  kleed,  an  trekt-at-am 
an,  an  gheeft  'n  riq  an  z'n  a3send,  an 
skhmrnan  an  z'n  bii-nan.  23  't  gha- 
me-sta kalf.  24  bhant  m'n  zceoen  bhas 
dood,  an  a'i  is  avou-ndan.  25  en  z'n 
6u-sta  zoecen  bhas  op-t  Isesend  an  tuun 
a'i  dikht  bai  oa'is  tarn,  oo-rda  a'i  -t 
ghaza-q  an-t  ghada-ns.  27  J=>  bruur. 
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29  om  mit  m'n  maats  9r-s  vroo'lik  ta 
bhee'za.  31  ka'ind,  ja'i  bi-na  a-lta'id 
ba'i  ma. 

109.  Holijsloot,  village,  near 
Buiksloot,  viUage  (52w24,  4*55).     II. 
62. 

11  deer  bhas  ar-s  'n  man  dii  tbhee 
zoeoens  Had.  12  an  tuu  var dee -Ida  da 
vaa-dar  z'n  ghuud.  15  om  de  va-rkis 
ta  dra'i- va  ['  drive,'  Dutch] .  1 8  vaa-dar, 
ik  neb  azo-ndighd  toece-gha  jou.  22 
breq  da  be-sta  klee-ra  Hiir,  en  trek-am 
dii  an,  an  gheef-am-an  riq  an  z'n  Hand, 
an  skhuu-na  an  z'n  birna.  23  't  ve-ta 
kalf .  24  bhant  dcece-za  zoeoen  van  mee 
bhas  astoe-rva,  an  is  bheer  avo-nda.  25 
an  z'n  6u*sta  zceoen  bhas  in-t  land  an 
tuu  dii  deer  ce'it  ghoq,  an  dikht  ba'i 
Hoe'is  kbham,  noo-rdan  ii-t  ghaza-q  an 
da  myyzii-k.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  om  met 
me  ka-maraa-s  ar-s  pret  ta  nou-a 
['hold'].  31  zoeo3n,  ja'i  bent  a-lta'id 
ba'i  ma. 

110.  Zaankant  or  coast  about 
Zaandam,  in  English   Saardam,  town 
(52  n  26,  4  e  49).     II.  65. 

11  dar  bhas  'r  's  'n  man,  an  dii  Had 
tbhee  zoeoens.  12  an  da  vaa-dar  dee-lda- 
n-t  ghuud.  15  cem  cep  da  va-rakas  ta 
pa-sa.  18  vaa-dar,  'k  nev  aso-ndighd 
toeoe-gha  jou.  22  naal  a-nstons  ['  at 
the  hour,'  immediately]  't  m6orsta 
kleed,  an  duu-m  dat  an ;  steek-an  riq 
an  z'n  Hand,  an  trek  skuu-na  an  z'n 
vuu-ta.  23  't  me-sta  ka-l'f.  24  bhant 
doeoe-ze  zoeoen  van  mee  bhas  astoe-rva, 
an  is  avo-nda.  25  an  da  6u-sta  zoeoen 
bhas  in  -t  veld  an  duu  ii  -t  HA'is  kwam 
["the  ui  of  huts,  etc.,  is  nearly  be- 
tween at  (ai)  and  oi  (oi)"],  noo-rda 
ii  -t  zi-qa  an-t  da-nsa.  27  Ja  bruur. 
29  oem  mit  ma  vrrnda  bhet  plaizirr  ta 
ne-va.  31  kind,  ja'i  bint  o-mars  a-la 
dagh  bai  mee. 

111.  Heemskerk,  village  (52w30, 
4*41).     11.68. 

11  dar  bhas  reis  'n  man  met  tbhee 
zoeoens.  12  an  da  vaa-dar  dee  -t.  15 
om  op  da  va-rakas  ta  pa-san.  18 
vaa'dar,  ik  heb  ghazo-ndighd  toeoe-gha 
jou.  22  breq  Hiir  't  be'sta  pak,  trek- 
t-am  an,  gheef-am-an  riq  an  z'n  vi-qar, 
an  trek-am  skhmrnen  an  z'n  birnan. 
23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhant  doece-za 
zoeoen  van  mee  bhas  doo'd,  an  ik  heb 
'm  bheer  akree'ghan.  25  z'n  ou-sta 
zoecen  bhas  in  -t  veld,  an  tuu  i  ba'i 
Hoqk  ['  home,'  a  good  Friesian  word, 
in  full  use  in  Friesland]  kbham, 


Hoo-rden  ii-t  zi-qan  an  da-nsan.  27 
Ja  bruur.  29  dat  ik  met  ma  vrrnda 
vroo-lik  kon  bhee-za.  31  kind,  ja  bin 
a-lta'id  ba'i  mee. 

112.  Egmond  aan  Zee,  village 
(52  n  36,  4  e  38).  II.  71. 

11  deer  bhas  'n  man  dii  a-da  tbhii 
zee-na.  12  Hen  ai  dee-Ida  z'n  ghuud 
o-qar  [Dutch  onder  'among']  darloi 
[for  heurlui,  Dutch  hunlieden,  literally 
them  people].  15  Horn  Hop  da  va-rkans 
ta  pa-sa.  1  8  taat,  nik  ee-bha  zo-qdighd 
tee-gha  j6u.  22  breq  prakhktar  ['im- 
mediately,' a  word  in  daily  use  among 
the  Egmond  fishermen,  of  unknown 
origin]  't  zi-ndaghsa  pak  ['  Sunday's 
pack'],  nan  trekt  't  im  an,  nan  gheef- 
im-an  riq,  an  z'n  aqd  ['hand'],  nan 
skuu-na  an  z'n  birna.  23  't  ghamee-sta 
kalf.  24  bhaqt  ma  zeen  bhas  dood, 
nan  ai  His  bheer  avo-qa  ['found']. 
25  Han  z'n  6u-sta  zeen  bhas  in-t  laqd, 
nan  tuu  ai  bai  't  6is  kbham,  oo-rd  ai 
rai-kala'ik  zi-qa  an  da-qsa.  27  J8 
bruur.  29  nom  ris  mit  ma  ma-kars 
blaid  ta  bhee-za.  31  kind,  jai  ben 
a-ltaid  bai  mee. 


113. 

4^32).    II.  74. 

11  dar  bhas  arei-s  'n  man,  an  dii 
Had  tbhii  zoeoens.  12  an  tuu  ghaf  da 
va3a3'dar-am  z'n  porsii,  an  liit  'm 
gha3a3n.  15  jae,  bhai  ['  yes,  feed']  ma 
va-rkes  ma3a3r.  18  vasardar,  ik  Heb 
azo-ndighd  toeoe-gha  Jdu.  22  na3S3l  da 
be-sta  ploe-nja,  an  duut-am  dii  an,  an 
gheef-am-an  riq  an  z'n  Hand,  an 
skhuu-na  an  z'n  birna.  23  't  ve-ta 
kalf.  24  bhant  ma  zoeoen  bhas  dood, 
an  is  bero-m  [Dutch  wederom  '  again'] 
ako-ma.  25  an  z'n  6u-sta  zoecen  bhas 
in-t  veld,  an  tuu  dii  n«a3  Hois  kbham, 
Hoo-rdan  ii  al  in  da  vo-rta  't  zi-qa  an-t 
spri-qa.  27  Ja  free-ra.  29  om  mit  ma 
vri-nda  vroolik  ta  bhee-za.  31  kind, 
jai  bent  a-ltaid  bai  mee. 

[On  the  west  coast  of  Holland  gene- 
rally, long  a  is  (sese),  ei  and  t/  are 
(aai,  ai),  ui  is  (oi,  o'i),  close  e  is  (ii)  ; 
h  is  usually  left  out  and  put  in  exactly 
contrariwise,  but  this  is  not  so  in 
Zandvoort.] 

114.  Haarlem,  city  (52w23, 
4  e  38).  II.  79. 

["The  present  mode  of  speech  in 
Haarlem  is  undoubtedly  that  which,  of 
all  used  in  the  province  of  Holland,  and 
hence  in  the  Netherlands,  approaches 
nearest  to  the  genuine  Netherlandish  ; 
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it  is  nearest  to  the  present  literary  lan- 
guage. Genuine  Haarlemish,  as  far  as 
it  exists,  is  certainly  not  spoken  by  more 
than  half  the  inhabitants ;  the  other  half, 
including  many  strangers,  speak  modern 
Hollandish."  The  g  is  very  strongly 
guttural,  and  I  and  n  final  cause  the 
insertion  of  (i)  before,  and  (a)  after,  the 
preceding  short  vowel,  as  (khioe'a-lda) 
for  gulden  (ghceidan).  Both  the  spe- 
cimens 114  and  115  are  dated,  August 
1870.] 

11  dar  bhas  areisirs  ['  there-once- 
once,'  a  repetition]  'n  man,  an  dii  Had 
tbhee  zoons.  12  an  da  vaa-dar  var- 
dee'-lda  z'n  buu-ltsha  [or  (buu-ltja)]  an 
khaf-amz'nporsii-.  15  omz'nvo-rakes 
ta  bhei-a.  18  vaa-dar,  'k  Hep  kha- 
zo-ndikht  tee-gha  jou.  22  breq  ma 
reis  khau  ['quickly']  ma  be-sta  jas 
[  =  lias, '  bundle,'  a  Dutch  French  word] 
niir,  an  duu-m  dii  an,  an  duu-n  riq  an 
z'n  Hand,  an  skhmrna  an  z'n  beei-na. 
23  't  vet  khami-sta  ka-l'f.  24  bhant 
me  zoon  bhas  dood,  an  nou  is-t-i 
khavo-nda.  25  an  z'n  6u-sta  zoon  bhas 
op  't  land,  an  tuu  dii  dikht  ba'i  't  noe'is 
kbham,  noo-rdan  ii-t  khaza-q  an-t  kha- 
da-ns.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  om-s-an 
fee-si  [< feast']  mit  ma  vri'-nda  ta  ne-ba. 
31  bhiel  ['well']  jo-qa,  ja'i  bent 
a'lta'id  ba'i  mee. 

115.  Haarlem,  see  specimen 
114.  II.  82. 

["Modern  Hollandish,"  that  is,  lite- 
rary Dutch,  called  "of  course  almost 
exclusively  in  the  province  of  Holland 
the  polite  (beschaafde)  pronunciation  of 
Netherlandish."  See  pp.  1292,  and 
1377,  c.-] 

11  irmand  Had  tbhee  zoons.  12  an 
tuu  vardee-lda  da  vaa-dar  z'n  ghuud. 
15  om  da  va-rkes  ta  bhei-a.  18  vaa-dar, 
ik  neb  ghazo-ndighd  tee-ghan  yy.  [(yy) 
is  a  contraction  for  (yyee),  still  used 
by  ladies'  maids,  and  that  a  contraction 
for  (yy  ee-dale)  uw  edele,  '  your  no- 
bility ; '  gij  (gha'i)  is  used  in  writing.] 

22  breq-s  ghou  -t  be-sta  pak  klee-ra 
niir,  an  duu-m  dat  an,  an  duu-n  riq 
an  z'n  Hand,  an  skhuu-na  an  z'n  vuu-ta. 

23  't  ghame-sta  kalf.     24  bhant  m'n 
zoon  bhas  dood,  an  ii  is  bheer  ghavo-nda. 
25  da  6u-sta  zoon  bhas  op't  veld,  an 
tuun  i  dikht  ba'i  Hoe'is  kbham,  noo-rda 
na'i  -t  ghaza-q  an-t  ghada-ns.     27  yy 
bruur.     29  om-s  met  ma  vrrnda  feest 
ta  ke-na  vii-ra  ['celebrate'].     31  m'n 
jo-qan,  jee  bent  i-mars  a'lta'id   ba'i 


116.  Amsterdam,  city  (52w22, 
4  e  53).  II.  93. 

[The  better  classes  speak  literary 
Dutch,  small  tradesmen  and  journey- 
men still  speak  Amsterdamish,  which 
was  original  Friesian ;  in  the  xiv  th 
and  xv  th  centuries  it  was  still  half 
Friesian ;  in  the  xvi  th  and  beginning 
of  the  xvn  th  it  agreed  most  closely 
with  the  speech  of  Leeuwarden,  speci- 
men 91  ;  and  Winkler  thinks  that  old 
Amsterdamish  is  nearer  to  Friesian 
than  the  present  Friesian  itself,  and 
refers  to  the  verses  of  Gijsbrand  Ad- 
riaenszen  Bredero  for  proofs.  The 
"watering"  of  its  spirit  began  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  xvn  th  century,  and 
now  barely  half  of  the  genuine  Amster- 
damers  speak  Amsterdamish.  "  Busy 
intercourse  with  fellow-countrymen  and 
strangers,  improved  education,  greater 
wish  to  read,  and  above  all  fashion, 
which  rejects  all  that  is  original,  or 
that  is  inherited,  has  made  old  Amster- 
damish what  it  is."  Winkler  re- 
cognises at  present  nineteen  varieties 
of  Amsterdamish,  and  gives  as  the  fol- 
lowing specimen,  the  Kalverstraatish, 
or  speech  of  Kalver  Street,  which  runs 
South  from  the  Palace ;  this  mode  of 
speech  is  spoken  in  parts  which  are 
" zeer  fatsoendelijk "  (very  fashionable), 
and  is  corrupted  by  "  elegante  ex- 
pressies  "  (elegant  expressions) ;  but  by 
old  gentlemen,  born  and  bred  in  the 
Heeregracht  and  Keizergracht,  it  is 
still  spoken  purely.  Modern  inhabit- 
ants of  Kalver  Street  speak  Frankish, 
High  German,  Italian,  Flemish  or 
Brabantish,  or  Jewish  and  modern 
Hollandish.] 

1 1  dar  bhas-areisirs  'n  man-an  [the 
hyphens  are  here  all  in  the  original, 
and  shew  rather  a  different  union  of 
words  from  that  used  in  English]  dii 
nat  tbhee  zoons.  12  an  na'i  ghaf  'm 
zoovee-1-as  am  tuu-kbham.  15  ghaa 
mar  na  bre'i-ta-n-op  ma  lant,  tan  kei-j- 
op  ['  then  can  ye  upon ']  ma  va-rakes 
pa-sa.  18  okh-ik  Hep  ghazo-ndight 
tcece-gha-n-yyee.  22  naal  ja'i  reis-as- 
ta-bhint  m'n  zo-ndaghsa  rok  niir-an 
trek  'm  dii-j-an-an  gheef  'm-as  'n 
fatsuu-ndelik  mans  kind  ['  as  a  fashion- 
able man's  child ']  'n  riq-an  z'n  vrqar ; 
-an  ja,  skhuu-na  mot-i-j-ook-an  ne-ba! 
zegh !  breq  ma  be-sta  nyya  ma'r  mee- 
j-an  duu  'm  dii-j-an  z'n  vuu-ta.  23 
't  ghame-sta  ka-lef .  24  bhant  ma  zoon 
bhas  zoo  ghuut-as  doot-an  'k  neb  'm 
bheero-m  ghavo-nda.  25  en  d  oirsta 
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zoon  bhi-sta-r  nogh  niks  nirmandal 
van,  bhant  na'i  bhas  net  niit  't  Hce'is, 
ma'r  tuirn-i  na  noe'is  kbham,  noo-rda- 
n-i  dat-r  braaf  ghazo-qa-n-an  ghada-nst 
bhiir-an  dat-ta  vioo-1  ghiq.  27  yy-es 
bruur.  29  om  'n  vri-ndamaa-ltsha  [or 
(-tja)]  met  m'n  ke-nisa  ta  Hou-bha. 
31  kind,  zei  da  vaa-dar  tuu,  neb-ja-n-t 
niit-aia  daa-gha  vol-op  ba'i  mee 
ghana-t  ? 

117.  Laren,  village  (52  n  15, 
5  e  13).     II.  98. 

11  'nzee-karminsa-da  tbhee  zoeoens. 
12  an  a'i  dee-Ida  Hoen'tghood.  15  om 
da  va-rkes  ta  ncece-an.  18  vaa-dar,  ik 
eb  azoe-ndighd  tceoe-ghan  jou.  22  breq 
ghou-t  be-sta  kleed  iir,  an  doo-t  cem 
an,  an  gheef  oem-an  riq  an  z'n  aqd,  an 
skhoo-nan  an  z'n  bee-nan.  23  't  ve-ta 
kalf.  24  bhant  dii  zoeoen  van  mee 
bhas  dood,  an  is  avo-qdan.  25  z'n 
6u-sta  zoeoen  bhas  op-t  veld,  an  too  a'i 
kbham  an  kort  ba'i  oeoe'is  kbham,  oo-rda 
na'i  ghazi-q  an  ghada-qs.  27  Ja  broeoer. 
29  om  met  m'n  vrrndan  is  vroo-lik  ta 
bhee-zan.  31  ka'ind,  ja'i  bin  alta'id 
ba'i  mee. 

1 1 8.  Huizen,  village  (52  n  1 8, 
5  e  14).    II.  102. 

11  'n  mins  Had  tbhee  zoeoe-nan. 
12  an  na'i  dee -Ida  z'n  ghuud.  15  om 
da  va-rkans  to  bhe'i-an.  18  vaa-dar, 
ik  neb  azoe-ndighd  tceoe-ghan  jou.  22 
briq  daa-lak  't  be-sta  pak  an  doou-t 
Hcem  an,  gheef -am-an  riq  an  z'n  naqd, 
an  skhoo'-nan  an  z'n  bee-nan.  23  't 
ve-ta  kalf.  24  waqt  doece-za  zoeoen 
van  mee  bhas  doo'd,  an  is  avo-qdan. 
25  an  da  6u-sta  zoeoen  bhas  op-t  laqd, 
en  too'  nii  dikht  ba'i  noe'is  kbham, 
zagh  nii  'n  ghroo'-ta  vara-qariq  [Dutch 
verandering,  '  change']  ;  za  zo-qan, 
spoeoe-ldan  an  da-qstan.  27  Ja  broeoer. 
29  om  met  m'n  vrrndan  vroo'-lik  ta 
bhee-zan.  31  ka'ind,  ja'i  bint  a-lta'id 
ba'i  mee. 

XXVI.  ZTJID  -  HOLLAND,  in 
English  Province  of  SOUTH  HOL- 
LAND. II.  105. 

1 1 9.  Woulrugge, village(52wl 0, 
4  e  37).     II.  106. 

11  dar  bhas  arasirs  'n  man  dii  tbhee 
zoecens  Had.  12  an  d-6ira  man  var- 
dee-ldan  z'n  gheld  an  ghuud.  15  om 
da  va-rkes  ta  Huui-jan.  18  vaa-dar, 
ik  neb  azo-ndighd  toeoe-gha  jou.  22 
breq  's  ghau-t  zoe-ndaghskha  ghuud 
Hiir  a  trekt-at-am  an,  an  steek-an  riq 


an  z'n  vi-qar,  an  trek-am  skhuu-nan 
an.  23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhant 
dceoe-za  zoeoen  van  mee  bhas  dooud 
["  long  o  with  the  accent,  and  a  faint 
aftersound  of  ou"~\  an  ik  neb  'm  bheer 
avo-nda.  25  zain  6u-sta  zoecen  bhas 
't  land  in  aghaa-n,  an  tuu  dii  bheer  op 
Hce'is  an  ghoq,  an  op  da  bhcerf  [Dutch 
werf,  '  wharf,'  homestead],  noo-rda 
nai  za  zi-qan  an  da-nsan.  29  om  met 
ma  kamaraa's  skhik  ta  He*ba.  31 
kind,  jai  bent  o-mars  a-ltaid  bai  mee. 

120.  Leiden,  city  (52  n  10, 
4  e  30).     II.  111. 

J"  The  speech  of  Leiden  is  undoubt- 
y  by  far  the  ugliest  (de  leelijkste), 
most  unpleasant,  and  most  countrified 
(platst)  sounding  in  all  Holland." 
The  open  country  is  said  to  be  plat, 
'  flat,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  town, 
so  that  when  those  who  speak  Low — 
that  is  Lowland — German,  talk  of  a 
plat  pronunciation,  they  mean  one 
which  prevails  in  the  country,  which  is 
so  flat  that  the  plain  is  not  even  broken 
by  a  collection  of  houses  !  All  the 
terms  high,  low,  flat,  upper,  applied  to 
German,  have  reference  to  the  con- 
formation of  the  country,  like  Lowland 
and  Highland  applied  to  Scotch.  The 
educated  speak  literary  Dutch.] 

11  dar  bhas  errs  'n  man  dii  tbhee 
zoeoe-na  Had.  12  an  tuu  dei-lda  da 
vaa-dar  z'n  ghuud  mit  arloy  ["  the 
diphthong  id  is  not  pure  oi  (6i),  but 
has  something  of  the  ou  sound,"  and 
Winkler  writes  oui,  which  I  interpret 
(6y)].  15  om  op  da  va-rakes  ta  pa-sa. 
18  vaa-dar  ik  eb  zo-nda  ghadaa-n 
tei-gha  jou.  22  naal  ari-s  ghau-t 
sce-ndasa  pak,  an  trek-at-am  an,  an 
steik  'n  ghou-a  riq  an  z'n  vi-qar,  an 
trek-am  skhuu-na  an  z'n  vuu-ta.  23 
't  ghame-sta  ka-laf.  24  want  doece-za 
zoeoen  van  mee  bhas  dooud,  an  naai  is 
bheir  taroe-gh  ghavo-nda.  [The  (ei, 
aai)  are  here  separated,  according  as 
Winkler  writes  ei,  ai,  but  he  says  ei 
and  ij  are  not  pure  ai,  but  are  some- 
what prolonged,  as  a-ai.']  25  an  da 
man  z'n  6u-sta  zcecen  bhas  op  't  land, 
an  tuu  dii  ghadaa-n  ad  mit  bhe-raka, 
an  naa  Hoys  ghoq  an  dikht  baai  Hoys 
kbham,  noo-rdan  ii  dat  za  zo-qan  an 
da-nsta.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  om  mi-ma 
['with  my']  kamaraa-s  vr6oralik  ta 
bhei-za.  31  jo,  jaai  bint  a-ltaaid 
baai  maain. 

121.  Katwijk  aan  Zee,  village 
(52  n  12,  4  e  23).     II.  122. 
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11  dar  bhas  ari-s  'n  man,  dii  tbhee 
jo-qas  nai,  da  iin  'n  paeser  jaeae'rtshas 
[or  (tjas)]  au-ar  ['  older  ']  as  d-  a-ndar. 
12  in  tuu  dee' -Ida  da  vseae-dar  z'n 
gheld  in  ghuud,  in  ghaf  'm  z'n  porsii 
[or  (po-rsja)].  15  om  da  va-rkas  ta 
bhai-a.  18  veese-dar,  ik  neb  azce-n- 
dighd  tcece-gha  jou.  22  neesel  ari-s 
ghou-t  moo'i-sta  pak  klee-ra,  in  trek- 
at-am  an,  in  gheef-am-an  riq  an  z'n 
vi-qar,  in  skinrna  an  z'n  bii-na.  23 
't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhant  dceoe-za  zcecen 
van  mee  bhas  doo'd,  in  nan.  ne-ba 
bhee-m  bheer  avo-nda.  25  da  au-sta 
zoeo3n  bhas  in-t  veld,  in  tuu  dii-t 
Hoe'is  kbham,  noo-rd-ii-t  zi-qan  in-t 
dk-nsan.  27  Jau  bruur.  29  dat  ik 
mit  ma  kamaraa-s  ari's  vroo'-lik  kon 
bhee-za.  31  ma  jo-qa,  jai  bint  a-ltaid 
bai  mee. 

122.  Scheveningen,      village 
(52  n  16,  4  e  16).     II.  126. 

1 1  dar  bhas  ari-s-  'n  man,  an  dii  ad 
tbhii  zoaoens.  12  an  z'n  vsese'dar 
dee' -Ida  da  buul  of  voor  za3«n  ['him,' 
Dutch  zijn,  properly  '  his']  an  z'n 
bruur.  15  om  z'n  va-rakes  ta  uui-ja 
[remnant  of  hoeden  (mnrdan)].  18 
vsese-dar,  ik  ebh  azoe-ndighd  tcece-gha 
j6u.  22  laq  daeardalik  't  be-sta  ghuud, 
an  duut-am  dat  an,  an  duu-n  riq  an 
z'n  and  an  gheef  am  skhuu-na  an  z'n 
bii-na.  23  't  ame-sta  kaTf.  24  bhant 
dcece-za  zoecen  van  mee  bhas  doo'd 
[written  doad,  and  said  to  be  the 
"  Friesian  and  English  oa  in  boat"  the 
former  is  (6a,  o',  oo'),  the  latter  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  in  lettered  English],  an 
ii  is  bhaaro-m  ako-ma.  25  an  da  man 
z'n  du-sta  zoeoen  dii  bhas  op  't  land, 
an  tuu  dii  nsese  races  ['  house ']  ghiq, 
oo'  -rda-n-ii  za  zi-qa  an  da-nsa.  27  Ja 
bruur.  29  om  mit  ma  kamarsears  ari-s 
vroo'-lik  ta  bhee'za.  31  j6oi  ['  young 
one'],  ja'i  ben  a-ltaid  bai  mee. 

123.  's   Gravenhage,  in   En- 

flish  the  Hague,  city  (52  n  3,  4  e  18). 
I.  131. 

1 1  dar  bhas  ari-s  'n  man,  an  dii  Had 
tbhaa'i  zAA-na.  12  an  tuu  daB'Hda  da 
vaah-dar  z'n  ghuud  o-nda  H/ilir.  15 
om  da  va-rakes  ta  nuui-ja.  18  vaah-- 
dar, ik  nep  ghazo-ndighd  tcece-ghan  yy. 

22  breq  niir  ris  ghau-t  be*ste  kte'id 
an  duut-at-am  an,  an  gha3'ift-am-an  riq 
an  z'n  Hand,  an  skhmrna  an  z'n  vuu-ta. 

23  't    ghame-sta    ka-l'f.       24     bhant 
dcece-za  ZAAU  van  mee  bhas  dAAd,  an 
nou  HEE-m-am  tarce-gh  ghavo-nda.   25 
an  z'n  6u-sta  ZAAU  bhas  in  't  veld,  an 


tuu  dii  kbham  an  dikht  bEE-t 
bhas,  Hoo-rda-n-ii-t  ghaza-q  an-t  gha- 
da-ns.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  om  dar  met 
ma  vri'nda  vrAA-lik  mse'i  ta  bhee-za. 
31  m'n  kind,  JEE  bin  a-ltoos  bEE  m'n. 
["  e  and  o  are  very  broad  ;  e  comes 
near  ai,  and  o  near  ao  (AA).  ei,  ui,  ou, 
if,  are  close  and  pinched  (benepens) ;  ei, 
ij,  are  almost  long  French  e  ;  ui  is  eui 
with  second  eu  in  French  heureusement, 
and  ou  is  very  near  oe  (uu)."  In  the 
text  I  have  followed  his  spelling, 
where  I  have  used  (ae'i)  to  express  an 
"  imperfect,  obscure"  at,  because  he 
says  that  where  it  stands  for  e  long,  it 
must  not  be  spoken  "perfect"  nor  "too 
clearly,"  and  that  long  a  "  approaches 
the  bleating  a  (cese),"  which  I  have  re- 
presented by  (ah).] 

124.  '«   Gravesande,  village 
(51  n  59,  4  e  10).     II.  134. 

11  dar  bhas  is  'n  man  dii  tbhee 
zoecens  Had.  12  en  op  't  la-qa  lest 
['  at  the  long  last'],  dcocer  z'n  zani-ka 
an  dreina  mos  z'n  vaa-dar  bhel  tmr- 
ghee-va,  an  zoo  kreegh-d-i  z'n  zin  ['he 
got  his  mind,'  got  what  he  wanted]. 
15  om  da  va-rkas  ta  Huui'ja.  18 
vaa-dar,  ik  neb  ma  ergh  slekht  tcece-gha 
jee  ghedraa-gha.  22  breq  in  'n 
o-mazii-ntsha  [or  (-tja)]  da  be-sta  klee-ra 
dii  ja  vi-nda  ken,  an  duu  z-am  an,  an 
gheef-am-an  gh6u-a  riq  an  z'n  vi-qar 
an  skhuu-na  an  z'n  vuu-ta.  23  't 
ve-tghame-sta  kalf.  24  bhant  dcece-za 
zoecen  van  mee  bhas  dood,  an  n6u  is-t-i 
bharo-m  ghavo-nda.  25  tuu  dat  zoo 
plaas  Had,  bhas  dan  ou'sta  zcecen  in't 
veld,  an  tuu  dii  van  't  land  kbham,  an 
di-khta  ba'i  nce'is  bhas,  noo-rda-n-ii-t 
ghaza-q  an-t  ghada-ns.  27  Ja  bruur. 
29  dat  ik  mi-ma  vri-nda  ris  vroo-lik 
mokh  ['might']  bhee-za.  31  okh, 
ma  kind,  jee  ben  o-mars  a-lta'id  ba'i 
mee. 

125.  Groot-Ammers,  village 
(51  n  54,  4  e  49).     II.  138. 

11  dar  bhas-as  'n  man  an  dii  Had 
tbhee  zceoens.  12  an  da  vaa-dar 
dee-lda-n-ar-t  ghuud.  15  om  da 
ve-rkans  ta  Htiui-jan.  18  vaa-dar,  ik 
nee  ghazo-ndighd  tcece-ghan  jou.  22 
breq  ma  m'n  be-sta  klee-ra,  an  duu 
za-m  an,  an  gheef-an  riq  an  z'n  Hand, 
an  skhuu-na  an  z'n  vuu-ta.  23  't  ve-ta 
kalf.  24  bhant  m'n  zcecen  mir  bhas 
dood,  an  mi  is  ghavo-nda.  25  da  man 
z'n  6u-sta  zoecen  bhas  op  't  veld,  an 
tuun  nii  bii  't  nyys  kbham,  noo-rda 
mi  -t  ghaza-q  an  ghada-ns.  27  Ja 
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bruur.  29  om  mit  ma  vri-nda  vroo-lik 
ta  bhee-za.  31  kind,  jee  bint  a-ltiid 
bii  mee. 

126.  Gorinchem,  town  (51w49, 
4  e  59).     II.  140. 

11  dAAr  bhas  is  na  man  mi  tbhee 
zoons.  12  an  tuu  dee-Ida  da  vAA-dar 
z'n  ghuud.  15  om  op  da  ve-rakes  ta 
pa-sa.  18  VAA-dar  'k  neb  zoo  slekht 
ghelee-ft  dat  't  skha-nda-n-is  voeoer  JOQ. 
22  HAA!  is  ghau,  zee  i,  't  m6orsta 
kleed,  an  trek-at-am  is  ['once']  AAn, 
an-an  riq  mot  i  AAn  z'n  Hand  ne-ba, 
an  duut-am  skhuirnan  ok  AAn  z'n 
vnu-ta.  23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  omdaa- 
mana-jo-qan  op  d'n  HO!  bbas  ghaghAAn 
['  had  gone  to  the  hole,'  as  it  were '  to  the 
bottom,'  the  word  hoi  is  very  idiomati- 
cally used  in  Dutch] ,  an  nou  bheer  boo- va 
waa-tar  is  ['  and  is  now  above  water 
again'];  — na'i  bhas  op-anan  dbb.AA-1- 
bhegh  ['lost  path'],  an  ii  is  bheer  ta 
rekht.  25  nou  bhas  d'n  ou-sta  jo-qa 
net  ['  exactly']  op  't  land,  an  tuun  i  nAA 
Hoe'is  tuu-kbham,  dokh  ii  ['  thought 
he']:  bha  noor-k  vo2oer-an  ghazrq 
en-an  ghada  ns  ?  27  Ja  bryyr.  29  om 
is  mi  m'n  vri-nda  ta  smoe-la  [Dutch 
'feast,'  gormandise]  31  jo-qaska,  jee 
bent  o-mars  a-lta'i  ba'i  mee. 

127.  Rotterdam,  city  (51  n 55, 
4*29).     II.  145. 

11  dar  bhas  iis  'n  man  dii  tbhee 
zoGcens  Had.  12  in  da  vaa-dar  ghaaf- 
am  z'n  porsii-.  15  om  da  va-rakes  op  ta 
pa-sa.  22  naal  ma  iis  ghau  da  be-sta 
klee-ran  ce'it-a  kast}  in  duut-am  dii  an; 
gheef-am-an  riq  an  z'n  vi  qar,  in 
skhuu-na  an  z'n  vmrta.  23  't  ve-ta 
kalf.  24  bhant  ma  zo3oen  dii  -k  dokh 
['thought']  dat  dood  bhas,  heb  ik 
bheero-m  ghavo-nda.  25  tuu  za  nou 
braaf  an  da  ghaq  bhaa  ra,  kbham  da 
6u-sta  zo3oen  dii  van  't  ghaval  nogh 
niit  an  [this  (an)  is  a  mere  expletive 
associated  with  (niit)]  bhist,  in  i  noo-rda 
za  zi-qan  in  da-nsan.  27  Ja  bruur. 
29  dat-i  [that  he,  the  words  are  re- 
ported in  the  third  person]  voor  Hoem 
of  z'n  vri-nda  nogh  nooit  zoo  ce'rtghe- 
naa-ld  ['fetched  out']  Had.  31  kind, 
jee  bint  ce-mars  bae'i  mee. 

["  The  sound  ai  must  not  be  pro- 
nounced too  broadly  (volnwndig),  it  is 
intermediate  between  ei  and  ai;  the 
orthography  tii,  with  high  German  a, 
comes  nearest  to  the  sound."  Hence 
my  (ae'i).  Compare  the  note  on  (se'i) 
at  the  end  of  specimen  123.] 


128.  Vlaardingen,  city  (51w54, 
4*21).    II  150. 

11  dar  bhas  arei-s  'n  man,  in  dii  ad 
tbhee  zoeoe'na.  12  in  tuun  deeidan- 
ii-t.  15  om  da  va-rakes  ta  uui-jan 
[remnant  of  (ncece-dan)].  18  vsese-dar, 
ik  eb  azo-ndighd  toeoe-ghan  jou.  22 
aeaelt  J03lii-  m'n  be-sta  klee-ra  -s  iir,  in 
duut-am  dii  an,  in  steekt-an  ra'iq  an 
z'n  and,  in  gheef-am  skhuu-nan  an  z'n 
vuu-ta.  23  't  ghamesta  ka-ll'f.  24 
bhant  doaoe'za  zo3cen  van  mee  bhas 
doo'd,  in  ii  is  avo-nda.  25  z'n  6u'sta 
zosoen  bhas  in  -t  veld;  in  tuu  dii 
kbham  in  dikht  ba'i  z'n  vseee-darz 
oe'is  kbham,  oo-rdan-ii-t  za'rqan  in-t 
da-nsan.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  om  mit  m'n 
vri-nda  vroo'lik  ta  bhee.  31  ka'ind, 
jai  ben  o-mars  a-lta'id  ba'i  mee. 

129.  Dordrecht,    in   English 
Dort,  city  (51  n  49,  4  e  41).     II;>  154. 

11  dar  bhas  O3S  na  man,  an  dii  had 
tbhee'  zcecens.  12  an  tuu  ghaf  da 
vaa-dar-am  z'n  zin  ['mind']  an  da 
zoeoen  kreegh  da  ne-laf.  15  om  op  da 
ve-rkans  ta  pa-sa.  18  vaa-dar,  'k  neb 
ghazo-ndigh  to303'ghan  yy.  22  naalt 
da  be-sta  klee-ra,  trekt-am  dii  an,  duut 
na  riq  an  z'n  hand,  an  skhuu-na  an  z'n 
vuuta.  23  't  ghame-sta  ka-lef.  24 
bhant  niir  nab  jee  manan-zoeoen  dii 
bhee  do-khta  dat  doo'd  bhas,  an  ii  is 
bheer  ghavo-nda.  25  da  6u-sta  zoecen 
dii  op-t  veld  an-t  arabei-an  ['work'] 
bhas, bhas  in-t  ghanee-l  ['altogether'] 
niit  in  z'n  skhik  ['delight']  tuun-d-i 
dikh  ba'i 't  nce'is  kbham,  an-t  ghaza-q 
an-t  ghada-ns  Hoo-rda.  29  ommetma 
vri-nda  vroo-lik  ta  bhee-zan.  31  kind, 
jee  bint  a-lta'id  ba'i  mee  ghabhee-st. 

130.  Oud-Beierland,   village 
(51  n  48,  4  e  55).     II.  157. 

11  daeaer  bhas  ris  'n  man,  an  dii  Had 
tbhee  zcecens.  12  an  tuu  dee-Ida  da 
vaa-dar  z'n  ghuud.  15  om  da  va-rkans 
ta  bhai-a.  18  vaa-dar,  ik  heb  ghazo-n- 
dighd  tee-ghan  jou.  22  breqt  ris 
ghau  m'n  be-sta  spoe-la  voor  dan  dagh, 
an  duut  za-m  an ;  gheeft  ook-an  riq 
an  z'n  Hand,  an  skhuu-na  an  z'n  vuu-ta. 
23  't  gheme-sta  kaTf.  24  bhant 
dceoe'za  zoeoen  van  me  bhas  dood,  en  is 
ghavo-qa.  25  an  da  man  z'n  6u-sta 
zcecen  bhas  in-t  veld,  an  tuu  dii  kbham 
an  dikht  ba'i  nois  kbham,  tuu  noo-rdan 
ii-t  zi-qan  an  da-nsan.  27  Ja  bruur. 
29  dat  ik  mit  m'n  vrrndan  ook  ris 
vroo-lik  mokh  bhee-za.  31  kind,  jai 
bin  a-ltoos  be'i  ma'in. 
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131.  Brielle,    or  den   Briel, 
town  (51  n  53,  40  e  10).     II.  160. 

11  dar  bhas  is  'n  man  [(main)  in 
country  Briellish],  dii  Had  tbhee  zoo -no. 
12  an  na'i  vardee-lda  -t  ghuud  o-ndar 
Hoelii-  [Dutch  htmlieden,  'them']  bera 
['both'].  15  op  da  va-rakes  ta  pa-sa. 
18  vaa-dar,  ik  neb  zo-nda  ghedaa-n 
tee-gha  jou.  22  breq  't  be-sta  kleed 
niir  an  duut-t-am  an,  duut-am-an  riq 
an  z'n  vi-qar,  an  skhuu-na  an  z'n 
vuu-ta.  23  't  ve-tghame-sta  kai'f. 
24  bhant  ma  zoon  dii  bhas  dood,,an 
nou  is-t-i  ghavo-nda.  25  an  da  man 
z'n  6u-sta  zoon  dii  bhas  op  't  land,  an 
tuu-d-i  dce-khta  ba'i  -t  nois  kbham, 
Hoo-rdii'da  [contracted  form  of  (HOOT- 
dan-ii),  used  in  Brielle]  't  zi-qan  an-t 
da-nsa.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  om  met  ma 
kameraa-da  is  loecet  [kut,  leute,  is  in 
general  use  in  Belgium  and  Zeeland 
for  great  pleasure,  unbounded  enjoy- 
ment, dolle  pret '  mad  frolic,'  and  plays 
the  part  of  the  Friesian  loL  Brielle  is 
the  northern  limit  of  lent  and  southern 
of  lol.  In  Flanders  a  merry  witty  man 
is  called  leutegaard.  Compare  high  Ger- 
man leutselig,  social,  affable]  ta  ke-na 
ne'ba.  31  kind,  jee  bin  a-ltaid  ba'i  mee. 

132.  De    Tinte,    hamlet    of 
Oostvoorne.  village  (51  n  54,  4  e  6). 
II.  163. 

11  dseaer  bhas  is  'n  man  dii  tbhE* 
zcecenz  Had.  12  en  da  vAA-dar  dee-t. 
15  om  da  va-rkas  ta  bheran.  18 
VAA-dar,  ik  neb  kbhseaed  ghadaeae'n 
tee-ghan  jou.  22  breq  daeardalik  't 
be-sta  klEE'ad  niir,  an  trek-at-am  an, 
en  duu-n  riq  an  z'n  Hand,  an  skhmrnan 
an  z'n  bEE'a'nan.  23  't  ghame-sta 
kalf.  24  bhant  dceoe-za  zcecen  van 
mee  bhas  dAAd,  an  is  ghavo-nda.  25 
an  z'n  ou-sta  zcecen  bhas  in  't  land,  an 
tuu  dii  kort  ba'i  nyys  kbhiim,  HOO-- 
ran-d-ii  zi-qan  an  da-nsan.  27  Ja 
bruur.  29  om  is  vroo-lik  ta  bhee'za 
mit  m'n  kamarAA-s.  31  kiind,  jee 
bint  a-ltiid  ba'i  mee. 

[The  sound  (E')  is  said  to  be  "pecu- 
liar, but  nearly  the  same  as  the  Friesian 
ea"  and  in  (EE'a)  there  is  "  the  same 
sound,  followed  by  an  unaccented  e,  so 
that  it  is  an  evident  diphthong."] 

133.  Nieuwe  Tonge,  Tillage 
(51  n  43,  4  e  10).  II.  167. 

11  dar  bhas  as  'n  man,  in  dii  Had 
tbhEE'  zcecens.  12  in  tuu  dEE'-ldan-i 
naar  z'n  ghuut.  15  om  da  ve-rkes  ta 
bha-khtan  ['watch'].  18  VAA-dar,  'k 
Haa-bha  ghezo-ndighd  tee'ghan  JUTI. 


22  briiqt  is  ghau-'t  be-sta  klEE'd  HIIT, 
in  duut-t-am  an,  in  gheeft-am-an  riiqk 
an  z'n  Hand,  in  skhmrnan  an  z'n 
vuu-tan.  23  't  ghame-sta  kalf.  24 
bhant  dee-za  zceoe-na  van  mee  bhas 
doo'd  in  ii  is  ghavo-nda.  25  z'n  6u-sta 
zcece-na  bhas  in-t  veld,  in  tuun  'n 
kbham  in-t  Hyys  ghanaase-kta  [Dutch, 
'  neared'],  tuu  noo-rda-n-t  zii-qan  in-t 
sprii-qan.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  dat  ik 
mit  m'n  vrrndan  ook  is  vroo-lik  mokht 
bhee-za.  31  kind,  jnu  bint  a-ltiid 
bii  m'n. 

134.  Ouddorj),    village    on 
West-Voorne,    formerly     an     island 
(51  n  48,  3  e  57).     II.  172. 

11  'n  zee-kar  mrnsa  Had  tbhEE' 
jo-qas.  12  an  z'n  voo'-dar  ghaf-t 
am.  15  om  da  ve-rkas-ta  bherana 
[observe  the  gerundial  final  (-a),  U 
weiden-e],  18  vo»'-dar,  ik  eb  zo-nda 
baghoo'-  tee-ghan  juu.  22  briq  ghau 
da  be-sta  klee-ran  niir  om  an  ta  duu-na 
[gerund] rgheef-am-an  riq  an  z'n  vi-qar 
an  skhuu-nan  an  za  bEE'-nan.  23  't 
me-stkalf .  24  bhant  dee-za  zoecen  van 
mee  bhas  doo'd,.  an  is  nuu  bheero-m 
avo-qa.  25  an  z'n  du-sta  zcecen  bhas 
in't  veld,  en  tuu  i  bheigh  ['away'] 
ghiq  an  bi  nyys  bagho-s  ta  ko-ma, 
Hoo-rda  ii-t  tramoe-lt  [French  tumulte, 
in  a  form  spread  over  all  the  Nether- 
lands]. 27  Ja  bruur.  29  om  is  loeoat 
[see  sp.  131]  ta  e-bha  mit  ma  kamaraa-s. 
31  kind,  juu  bint  a-ltiid  bi  miin. 

XXYII.   ZEELAND.    II.  176. 

135.  Burg,  village  on  Schou- 
wen  island  (51  n  42,  3  e  50).     II.  182. 

1 1  'n  zee-kar  mens  ad  tbhEE'  zceoens. 
12  in  i  dEE'-lda  za  't  ghuud.  15  om 
da  ve-rkans  ta  bheran.  18  VAA-dar, 
ik  EE  ghazo-ndighd  tee-ghan  juu.  22 
briiqt  -at  be-sta  pak  klee-ran  iir,  in 
daut-am  dat  an,  in  gheef-an  riiq  an 
z'n  and,  in  skhuu  nan  an  z'n  fun-tan. 
23  't  ghama-sta  kolf.  24  bhant  dee-za 
zcece-na  van  mee  bhas  doo'd,  in  ii  is 
ghavo-nda.  25  in  z'n  6u-sta  zosce-na 
bhas  in-t  veld  ;  in  tuu  i  di-khta  bii 
yys  kbha3a3m,  oord-ii-t  gheza-q  in-t 
gheda-ns.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  da-k  mii 
ma  vri'ndan  is  vroo-lik  kon  bhee-za. 
31  kind,  jii  bin  oitoos  bii  m'n. 

136.  Tolen,  island  (51  n  32, 
4  e  6).    II.  185. 

11  'n  zee-kar  me-nsa  A  [had,  the 
final  consonants  are  constantly  omitted] 
tbhEE'  zo3O3ns.  12  an  i  dEE'-lda  ce-ldar 
[Dutch  hunlieden  '  them,'  -r  universally 
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used  in  Zeeland]  't  ghuud.  15  om  da 
ve-rkas  ta  bha-khtan.  18  VAA-dar,  k-E 
['I  have']  kbhaeaed  ghadasae-  tee-ghan 
juu.  22  briiq  m'n  ghau-t  be-sta 
klEE'd,  an  duut  am  dat  an,  an  gheeft- 
am-an  riiqk  an  z'n  and,  an  skhuirnan 
an  z'n  vmrtan.  23  't  gbame-sta  kalf. 
24  bhant  m'n  zoeoe-na  bhas  zo  ghuud 
as  doo'd,  an  is  vrom  [Dutch  wederotn, 
again]  ghavo-nda.  25  an  z'n  6u-sta 
zceoe-na  bhas  op-t  land  an  tuun-an 
van-t  land  vrom  kbham  an  a  ['  quite,' 
Dutch  al~\  di-khta  bi  yysbhas,  oo'-rdan 

11  da-za  zo-qan  an  da-za  da-nstan.     27 
ja  bruur.     29  om  mee  m'n  vrii-ndan  is 
pleezii-r-t  e-ban.      31  kind,   jee  bint 
o-ltiid  bii  m'n. 

137.  Zuid  Beveland,  in  English 
South  Beveland,  island  (5 In 27,  3*52). 
II.  190.     [Lowland  language  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  of  Wol- 
faartsdijk.] 

11  d*  bhas  is  'n  man,  dii  tbhEE' 
zceoens  a.  12  an  i  verdEE'-ldan  't 
ghuud.  15  om  da  ve-rkans  ta  bha-kh- 
tan.  18  vaa-dar,  Jk  &ee  zo-nda 
ada333-  tee-ghan  juu.  22  seaalt  iir  'n 
best  pak  klee'ran  an  Ia38et-am  dat  an 
duu'.,  an  gheeft  -an  riiqk  an  z'n  aa-nan 
['  hands  '],  en  skhuu-nan  an  z'n 
vuu-tan.  23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhant 
iir  ma  zoeoe-na  bhas  dood,  an  ii  is 
avo-nde.  25  an  .z'n  6u-sta  zoeoe-na 
bhas  in  't  veld ;  an  as  'n  vrom  kbham, 
an  kort  bi  yys  kbham,  oo-rdan  ii-t 

fhaza-q  an-t  ghada-ns.     27  Ja  bruur. 
9  om  ok  is  mi  m'n  kamaraa-s  plazii-r 
t'  ou-an   ['hold'].     31  kind,  jii  bin 
a-ltiid  bii  mee. 

[The  word  (di),  v.  11,  is  written 
dir,  and  Winkler  notes  that  this  r  is 
not  spoken,  but  serves  to  give  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  its  sound  in  short  sylla- 
bles ;  this  is  theoretically  (de),  but 
practically  (de).  Similarly  for  (nu), 
v.  29.] 

138.  Wemeldinge,  Jerseke,  and 
Eattendijke,  villages  on  the  north-east 
of  the  island  of  Zuid  Heveland,  speci- 
men 137.     II.  193. 

ll'nzee-karme-nsaotbhEE'zoece-nan. 

12  an  da  dee  z'n  vAA-dar.     15  om  de 
ve-rkans  ta  bha-khtan.     18  VAA-dar,  ik 
83  azo-ndighd  tee-ghan  juu.     22  briiqt 
iir  is  'n  moora  pak  ghuud,  an  duut  -an 
dat   an  an  gheet-an-an   riiqk   an   z'n 
vji-qar,  an  skhuu-nan  an  z'n  vuu-tan. 
23  't  be-sta  kalf.    24  bhant  m'n  zceoe-na 
bhas  doo'd,  an  i  is  avo-qan.     25  an  z'n 
ou'sta  zoece-na  bhas  op-t  veld,  an  as  dii 


yyt  't  veld  nir  yys  kbham,  oo-rdan  ii  za 
zii-qan  an  sprii-qan.  27  Ja  bruur. 
29  om  nu  ma  kamerAA-s  is  plezii-r  't 
a?0en  ['have'].  31  jo-qan,  jee  bint 
o-ltiid  ba'i  mee. 

139.  Goes,  or  ter  Goes,  town 
(51  n  29,  3  e  53}.     II.  196. 

[Winkler  remarks  that  the  close  and 
open  o  and  e  are  distinctly  separated, 
and  ie,  oe,  are  diphthongal.] 

11  'n  man  a  tbhEE'  zceoe-nan.  12 
an  tuu  vardEE'-ldan  i  ce-ldar  't  ghuud. 
15  om  da  ve-rkans  ta  bheran.  18 
VAA-dar,  ik  sese-kghazo-ndighd  tee-ghan 
juu.  22  briiqt  iir  daa-dalik  't  be-sta 
klEE'd,  an  duut 't  'm  an,  an  gheeft  'n 
riiqk  an  z'n  and,  an  skhuu-nan  an  z'n 
vuu-tan.  23  't  ghave-ta  half.  24  bhant 
dii  zoooe-na  van  mee  bhas  dood,  an  is 
ghavo-nda.  25  an  z'n  cnrsta  zoeoe-na 
bhas  op-t  land,  an  tuun-an  di-khta 
bi  yys  kbham,  oo-rdan  ii  -t  gheza-q 
an-t  ghada-ns.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  da-k 
mee  m'n  vri-ndan  is  plezii-r  sea3  kon. 
31  kind,  jii  bin  a-ltiid  bii  mee. 

140.  Noord  Beveland,    island 
(51  n  33,  3  e  47).     II.  199. 

11  di  bhas  is  'n  man,  dii  tbhEE ' 
zoecens  a.  12  en  i  vardEE'-lda  't  ghuud. 
15  om  da  ve-rkens  ta  bha'khtan.  18 
vaa-dar,  k-a3ge  kbha3»d  ada303-  tee-ghan 
juu.  22  a3eelt  iir  't  be-sta  pak  ghuud, 
an  Ia3set-an  dat  an  duu,  an  gheeft-an-an 
riiqk  an  z'n  vi-qar,  an  skhuu-nan  an  z'n 
vuu-tan.  23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhant 
ii  m'n  zoeoe-na  bhas  dood,  an  ii  is  vrom 
avo-nda.  25  anz'n6u-sta  zoaoe-nabhas 
in-t  veld,  an  as  dii  vrom  kbham,  an 
kort  bii  yys  kbham,  oo-rda  ii-t  zii-qan 
an-t  da-nsan.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  om 
ook  is  mi  m'n  kamaraa-s  plazii-r  t'  sen. 
31  kind,  ji  bint  o-mas  a-ltiid  bii  m'n. 

141.  Wakheren,  island (5 Irc30, 
3  e  55).     II.  202. 

11  dar  bhas  is  'n  man  an  diin  A  A 
tbhEE'  zoeoens.  12  an  da  VAA-dar 
skhee'da  z'n  ghuud  an  ghaaf  dan  juu-qan 
z'n  e-rfpo-si  ['  inheritance-portion  ']. 
15  om  op  da  ve-rkan  ta  pa-san.  18 
vAA-dar,  k-se-k  ['  I  have  I,'  repeated 
pronoun,  frequent  hereafter]  zo-nda 
ghadaBee-  tee-ghan  juu.  22  briiqt  ghau 
da  be-sta  ploe-nja,  an  duut-am  dii  an, 
an  gheeft-an-an  riiqk  an  z'n  vii-qar  an 
skhuu-nan  an  z'n  vuu-tan.  23  't  gha- 
ma-sta  k«Tf.  24  bhant  't  is  net 
E'-ndar  of  dee-za  zceoe-na  van  mee 
dood  ghabhi-st  eit,  an  bhee  ghavo-n- 
dan  is.  25  an  z'n  6u-sta  zoece-na  bhas 
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op-t  veld,  an  as  an  bheero-ma  kbham, 
an  kort  bii-t  of  [Dutch  hof,  farm- 
yard] bhas,  oo-rdan  ii-t  ghezii-q  an 
ghesprii-q.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  om 
m'n  kamarAA-s  is  ta  trektee-ran,  an 
vr6oi-alik  mi  mee-kAAra  ['mates,' 
Dutch  maJcker,  comrade]  ta  ziin.  31 
juun,  jee  bint  AA-ltiid  bii  mee. 

142.  Arnemuiden,  small  town 
(51  n  29,  3*30).  II.  204. 

11  'n  zee-kar  me-nsa  AA  tbhEE' 
zoeeens.  12  an  z'n  ghaf  'm  z'n  posee- 
[or  (po-sa)  ?  '  portion'].  15  om  op  da 
ve-rakans  ta  pa-san.  18  VAA-dar,  k-E-k 
ghroo-ta  zo-nd  adsese-  tee-ghan  juu. 
22  briiq  iir  tan  ee-stan  't  be-sta  klEE'd, 
an  duut  at  an  z'n  liif,  an  gheeft  an 
riiqk  an  z'n  vii-qar,  an  skhmrnan  an 
z'n  vuu-tan  23  't  ghama-sta  ka-laf. 
24  bhan  m'n  zcece-na  bhas  dood,  an 
k-e-d-'n  ['I  have  I  him']  bhiiro-ma 
avo-nda.  25  an  ziin  6u-sta  zcece-na 
bhas-t-ar  nii  bii,  mer  ii  bhas  in-t 
feld,  an  as-an  ko-rta  bii  z'n  vAA-dars 
yys  kbham,  oord-ii  zii-qa  an  sprii-qa. 
27  ja  bruur.  29  om  mee  miin 
vrrndan  is  'n  vrooi-elikan  aea3-van 
['evening']  t-6u-an  ['to  hold'].  31 
juu-qan,  jee  bint  o-mas  AA-ltiid 
bii  mee, 

143.  Huht,   town   (51  n  17, 

4  e  3).     II.  209. 

[The  h  and  g  are  confused ;  Hulster 
men  will  say  een  hoede  goet  for  een 
goede  hoed  '  a  good  hat,'  een  houde  ring 
for  een  gouden  ring  '  a  gold  ring,' 
een  goute  tafel  for  een  houten  tafel '  a 
wooden  table.'  This  confusion  occurs 
among  the  lower  classes,  especially 
those  who  cannot  read,  and  is  not  un- 
common in  Zeeland  and  Flanders.  It 
is  not  shewn  in  the  specimen.] 

11  'n  zee-karan  mens-AA'i  tbhEE 
zoons.  12  an-ai  dEE-ld  -an  't  ghuud. 
15  om  da  ve-rkas  ta  bhara.  18 
VAA-dar,  ik-eb-'k  ghezo-ndighd  tee-- 
ghan-6u.  22  briq-iir  voort-  't  be-sta 
klEE-t-an  duut-at-am  AAn,  an  gheeft 
-anan  riqk-AAn  z'n-ant-an  skhuu-na 
aan  z'n  vuu-ta.  23  't  ghave-ta  kalf. 
24  bhant  dees  marnan  zoon  bhas  doot- 
-an-i-is  ghavo-nda.  25  an  zai'nan- 
-ou-sta  zoon  bhas-in-t-felt ;  an-as-i- 
kbham  an-t-  9&'is  ghanAA'kt,  oo-rda-ai-t 
ghaza-qk  an-t  laabhai-t  [supposed  to 
be  connected  with  French  aubade,  and 
not  with  lawai,  specimen  106].  27 
uu  bruur.  29  dad-ik  mee-ma  vriin-da 
mokh  vroo-laik  zain.  31  kind,  ghai 
zait  -a*ltaid  bai  main. 


144.  Alcsel,    or   Axel,   town 
(51  n  17,  3  e  55).     II.  212. 

[The  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Aksel  district 
speak  as  in  specimen  143,  but  the 
Protestants  as  follows.  The  close  and 
open  e,  o,  are  said  to  be  very  distinctly 
separated.] 

11  ar  bhas  eearrghans  irmand  dii 
tbhee  zcece-nan  AA.  12  an  zan  VAA-dar 
deeld  ce-ldar  yyt  bhaa  za  noo-digh  aan, 
om  ta  kce-na  lee-van.  15  bee-stan  an 
va3fle*rkans  op  ta  pa-san  an  ta  vuu-ran. 
18  vAA-dar,  k  -seaen  zce-ka  zo-nda 
ghadAA-n  an  aii-madal  ghuud  inee 
juu  gha-ndeld  ['  handled,'  dealt].  22 
breqt-am  dan  nice'bhan  la-qkrok,  an 
duut-an  ghou-a  kno-pan  an  z'n 
sea3-msbirzan  ['  gold  studs  on  his  shirt- 
front,'  hemdsboord  or  boezem,  the  pro- 
digal son  is  treated  as  an  Aksel  peasant 
lad],  an  zoe-lvara  brmrkstrkan  ['  silver 
breeches-seams']  an,. an  skuu-na  mee 
ghi-spen  ['buckles'].  23  an  woe-ldar 
zce-lan  ['we  shall']  kuu-ka  ['cakes,' 
take  the  place  of  the  calf]  lAA-tan 
ba-kan.  24  bhant  man  zoeoe-na  bhas 
voor  ons  zoo  ghuud  as  dood,  an  ii  is 
ghavo-ndan.  25  dan  6u-dstan  van  da 
2ceo3ns  bhas  in-t  land,  an  tuun  i 
di-khtar  bi  yys  kbham,  oo-rdan  ii 
zii-qan  an  sprii-qan.  27  Ja  bruur.  29 
om  plesirr  t-seaen  mee  d-a-ndra 
juu-qars.  31  bel  ['  well '],  man 
juu-qan,  jee  bent  a'la  tii'n  bii  man. 

145.  Kadzand,    village    and 
district,  formerly  an  island  (51  n  21, 
3  e  24).     II.  216. 

11  QAA  bhas  ees  'n  mens  dii  tbhEE 
zoBoens  a.  12  in  i  dEE'ldan-t  ghuud 
o-ndar  oe'ldar.  15  op  da  ve-rkans  ta 
pa-san.  18  VAA-dar,  ik  asasn  zo-nda 
ghadAA-n  tee-ghan  juu.  22  AAlt  't 
mooi-sta  ghuudr  in  duut  at  'm  an,  in 
duud  'n  riiqk  an  z'n  vii-qar,  in  skhuu-- 
nan an  z'n  vuu-tan..  23  't  ghave-ta 
kalf.  24  bhant  m'n  zoaoe-na  iir  bhas 
dood,  in  ii  is  ghavo-nan.  25  in  z'n 
6u-sta  zceoa-ne  bhas  in  -t  land,  in  as  i 
kbham,  in  kort  bi  yys  bhas,  oo-rdan  ii-t 
ghaza-qk  in-t  gheda-ns.  27  Ja  bruur. 
29  om  mee  ma  vrirndan  ees-an  plezirr- 
ighan  dagh  t-a3«en.  31  juu-qan,  jee 
ziit  a-ltiid  bii  mee. 

146.  Sluis,   town  (51  n  23» 
3  e  23).  II.  219. 

11  'n  zee-kar  mens  a  tbhee  zoeoens. 
12  an  i  dEE'lda  -t  ghuud  o-nda  ce-ldar. 
15  om  da  ve-rkans  ta  bha-khtan.  18 
VAA-dar,  ik  en  ['have']  kbhAAt 
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ghadAA-n  tee-ghan  juu.  22  AA!  -t 
be-sta  klEEd,  in  duut-at-am  an,  in 
duud-an  riiq  an  z'n  and,  in  skhuirnan 
an  z'n  vmrtan.  23  't  gheve-ta  kalf. 
24  bhant  dee-za  zoeoen  van  mee  bhas 
dood,  in  ii  is  ghavo-ndan.  25  in  z'n 
oirsta  zceoen  bhas  op  -t  land,  in  as  i 
dikht  bi  yys  kbham,  oo-rdan  ii-t  ghaza-q 
in-t  ghada-ns.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  om 
mee  ma  vri-nda/i  loece-tigh  ta  ziin. 
31  kind,  jaa  bind  a-ltiid  bii  mee. 

147.  A ardenburg,  town  ( 5 I  n 1 6 , 
3  e  27).     II.  222. 

11  dAA  bhas  'n  keer  [and  (akee-r) 
'  once,'  Dutch  eenkeer,  much  used  in 
Belgium]  'n  man  dii  a  tbhee  zceoens. 
12  an  ii  vardee-ldan  't  ghuud.  15  om 
dava-rakans  tabha-khtan.  18  vAA-dar, 
'k  dee-ja-k-ik  [this  repetition  of  per- 
sonal pronoun  is  common  in  Flanders] 
zo-nda  tee-ghan  juu.  22  AAld-a-keer 
't  be-sta  klEE'd  an  dmrdat  im  an,  an-an 
riiqk  an  z'n  vii-qar,  an  skhuu-  nan  an  z'n 
vuu-tan.  23  't  ve-ta  kalf.  24  bhan 
d'n  dee-zan  m'n  zoece-na  dii  bhas  dood, 
ii  is  ghavo-nan,  25  z'n  ou-dsta  zoece-na 
bhas  in  't  land,  an  as  i  kbham  an  t-yys 
nAA'dardan,  oo-rdan  ii-t  zii-qan  an  in  da 
ro-nda  da-nsan.  27  Ja  bruur.  29  om 
mee  m'n  mAA'ts  ees  loece-ta  t-an  ['  to 
have'].  31  m'n  kind,  ghee  zii  ghii 
aitii  bii  mee. 

148.  Eede  and  Heille,  villages 
(51  n  14,  3  e  27).     II.  225. 

[Beally  East  Flemish,  much  mixed 
with  French.] 

11  nan  zee-karan  mei-nsa  AA  tbhEE* 
zcecens.  12  an  zanan-vAA-dara  parta- 
zee-rdan  ce-ldar  da  syyksesii-  ['succes- 
sion']. 15  om  da  zbhcens  ta  bha-khtana. 
18  vAA-dara,  k-ee-na-k-ik  [the  pro- 
noun tripled!]  mesdAA'n  jee-ghens 
6u.  22  breqt  iir  voorts  't  be-sta 
klEE'd,  an  duu-gha-t-am  AA-na,  an 
la-qt-am  anan-riiqk  an  z'n  aand,  an 
skhuuns  an  z'n  vuu-tan.  23  't  gha- 
me-sta  kalf.  24  bhant  den  dee-zan 
manan  zo303-na  bhaa-ra  dceced,  en  ai  es 
bhedero-m  ghavo-nan.  25  an  z'n 
ai-stan  zoeos'na  bhas  cep  da  sti-kan  en 
os-t-an  kaa-ma  an  t-6is  genAA-ktagha, 
oace-rdan  ai  den  zaq  an-t  gharce-khta. 
27  6u-an  bruu-ra.  29  opdaa-k  mee 
m'n  vri-ndakans  EE'S  ghee-stigh  mokht 
zain.  31  kiind,  ghee  zai  ghai  a-ltais 
bai  mai. 

[Observe  the  gerundial  dative  (ta 
bha-khtana)  v.  15;  "Winkler  remarks 
that  this  linguistically  correct  form, 
which  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 


in  North  Netherlands,  is  still  in  full 
use  in  this  and  many  other  Flemish 
dialects,  and  that  the  dative  is  even 
used  after  independent  nouns,,  as  v.  13, 
bachten  lettel  doagene,  (  after  little  (a 
few)  days.'] 

XXYIII.  ZUID  -  NEDER- 
LAND,  in  English  BELGIUM. 
II.  230. 

XXIX.  LIMBUEG,  Belgian  por- 
tion. II.  234.  Compare  No. 
XVII.  51,  etc.,  p.  1389. 

149.  Helchteren,  village  (51w3, 
5  e  23).     II.  235. 

11  doo'  bhAAS  ins  ana-mins  dee'  tbhii 
zoeoens  na.  12  andavAA-dar  lyyt  z'n 
ki-nar  ['let  his  children']  dEE'-lan. 
15  an  da  pa-khtar  dceoe  Hcem  dave-rkan 
Hyyan.  18  VAA-dar,  ikh  Hem  zcen 
ghadoo'-n  tee-gha  okh.  22  duun  doeoe 
da  vAA-dar  se-fas  ['  quickly,'  see  speci- 
men 51]  z'n  be-sta  kliir  naa-lan.  23 
a  vet  kalf.  24  da  zana-joq  trcek 
[Dutch  terug,  back]  ghako-ma  bhAAS. 
25  crnartce-sa  [x  meanwhile']  kbhAAm 
dan  aa-dsta  zoon  oot  net  veld,  an  bhei 
['  when ']  ar  in  HOOS  nyy-rda  zi-qan  an 
da-nsan...  27  uur  bryyr.  29  an  vcecer 
mikh  na-man-za  ['  have  they ']  za 
lee'-van  zoo' ghiin  ['none']  kcece-rmis 
['  Christmas,'  fair-time,  feasting]  gha- 
naa-ghan.  31  joq,  ghEE'  zEEt  a-ltEEd 
bEE  mikh. 

150.  Hasselt,  town  (50  n  56, 
5*20).    11.238. 

[The  sound  of  ao  in  kaome,  etc.,  and 

0  in  vloog,  go  (quickly),  zoon,  lies  be- 
tween o,  eu,  and  a,  but  "one  must  be  a 
Hasselter  to  force  one's  tongue  to  it." 

1  have  written  (<E)  as  a  compromise.] 
11.  do  bhceoer  ins  na  man  dia  tbhei 

zeen  Ha.  12  doun  ['  then']  verdii-ldsja 
da  VAAT  't  ghoud  te-san  ['  between,' 
Dutch  tusschen}  nin  tbhera.  15 
uup  z'n  bhe-niq  var  z'n  ve-rkas  ta 
nei-a.  18  VAA-dar,  ikh  neb  foecet 
ghana-d  tee-gha  yy-kha.  22  Haai-ldsja 
ins  gh(E  't  be-sta  kliid,  an  doutsh  [or 
(d6utsjh)]  cem  da  AATI,  an  stcek-am 
ana-riqk  in  zana-ve-qar,  an  skhAAn  in 
/'n  veet.  23  't  vet  kalf.  24  bhant 
mana-zoECEn  HEE  bhcecer  dood,  an  noo 
as  am  bhirm  [Dutch  wederom,  '  again'] 
tregh  [Dutch  terug,  «  back']  ghavo-na. 
25  maa  zanan-aa-dsta  zcECEn  bhoecer 
op  't  ve-ldsh  [may  be  ('veltsh,  'veltsjh, 
veldzh)]  an  bhEE  'm  in  't  tregh 
kcECE-ma  kort  an  zEE-nas  ghek(E<E-ma 
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bhoecer,  mrrdan  am  da-sa  an-t  ze-qan 
an  an-t  daa-san  [the  first  (n)  lost] 
bhcece-ra.  27  uur  bre-ir  29  var  m'n 
kamerAA-tan  ins  ta  traktee-ra.  31 
juuq,  dzbee  [written  dsje,  may  be 
(tsie'e)]  zEEt  a'ltEEd  bEE  mikb. 

151.  St.   Truiden,   in  French 
St.  Trond,to-mi  (50»48,  5*12).  II.  242. 

11  doo  bbas  ana-kiir  (see  specimen 
147)  ana-man,  dee  a  tbhii  juu-qas.  12 
an  da  VAAT  dii' -Ida  an  gbaf  't  oem.  15 
most  ar  cem  bEE  na  buur  as  ve-rakas-EE't 
['as  farrow-herd']  varyyra  ['hire']. 
18  paa,  kh-03oeb  ghazo-ndighd  tee-gha 
uukh.  22  6ilt  ['fetch']  se-fas  nii-va 
klii'r  an  a  pAAr  nii-va  stii-vals  vcecer 
osm  AAn  ta  duun,  en  ana-ghoo'n  reqk 
vo3cer  an  zana-vi-qar  ta  stee-ka.  23  't 
vet  kalf.  24  bhant  mana-zoon  bhas 
duu'd,  an  ikh  oeoeb  oem  troek  ghavmrqa. 
25  joo-maa  ['yes,  but']  dan  aa-dsta 
zoon  dee  bhas  en-t  veld;  an  as-t-ar 
t-aus  kam,  an  al  da  labhEE'-t  an 
da  ghaskhrii'-f  ya'da,  kos-t-ar  nEE 
baghra'i'pa  bhaa  da-t  bhas.  27  ze 
bryyr.  29  vceoer  z'n  vri'ndan  ins  ta 
traktee-ra.  31  kend,  dzhee  [or  (diee), 
written  dje]  za'it  a-lta'id  DEE  mikh 
ghebhee-st. 

XXX.  ZTJID  BRABANT  or  BEL- 
GIAN BEABANT.  II.  247.  See 
No.  XYIII.  57,  etc.,  p.  1390. 

152.  Zuurleemden,  village  near 
Haelan  (50  n  57,  5  e  7).     II.  249. 

11  d6u-a  bhas  ana-kii'r  na  man, 
da'ra  tbhii'  zoo-nan  Ha.  12  an  da 
vAAr  Hit  dan  a-las  dei-la.  15  ve-rka- 
hee't  ta  bho-da  ['  to  become  farrow- 
herd'].  18  vAA-dar,  ikh  bhii't-at, 
ikh  nem  gere-ligh  ghami-st  tee-gha 
uukh.  22  nelt  ghou,  gh6u  da  be-sta 
klii'-ran,  duut  z'  Hoem  AAn,  gheeft 
Hoem  ok  anan-riq  in  za'i-na  vi-qar,  an 
briqt  noem  skhmrnan  om  an  ta  duun. 
23  't  vet  kalf.  24  bhant  ma'rna  zoon 
bhas  duu'd,  an  na'i-jan  as  trcegh 
ghavo-na.  25  tabha'Ha  da  dad  a-la- 
mdu'-l  vo3ce-rviil  [' every-time  hap- 
pened ']  bhas  den  aa-dsta  zoon  in  't 
veld,  duunt  er  nouga  noe'is  kamp, 
nyy'-dat  ar  va  veis-t  labhei't  van-t 
zi'qan  an-t  da-nsan.  27  uur  bryy.  29 
voar  m'n  vrrnda  ana-kii'r  ta  traktee'ran. 
31  joq,  ghee  za'it  nee-mas  a-lta'id  ba'i 
mikh. 

153.  Diest,  town  (50n58, 5^3). 
II.  253. 

11  dar  bhas  eens  ana-zee-kara  vent 


['  man'],  dii'  tbhii'  zoo-nan  ad.  12  an 
da  vAA'dar  vardi-lda  elk  za  pAAt.  15 
uum  da  ve-rkas  ta  yy-a.  18  VAA-dar, 
ikh  em  kbhAAd  ghadAA-n  tee-gha 
uu-kha.  22  spuud  ['  hasten']  uukh 
al  ghau,  breqt  a  niif  klii'd  an  van  da 
skhuu-nsta  ['most  beautiful']  an 
duugh-at-am  AAn,  an  gheft  osm  anan- 
riqk  AAU  z'n  and,  an  skhuu-nan  AAn 
z'n  vuu-tan.  23  a  fat  ka-laf.  24  bhant 
mana-zoon  dii'  dAA  as,  bhas  dood,  an 
ee  as  nou  ghavo-na.  25  mar  dan 
6u-sta  bhas  boo'-ta  ['  without ']  uup  't 
feld,  an  as  am  o-ntrent  de-tigh  okh 
fi-tigh  sta-pa  van  oo's  ['  about  30  or 
50  steps  from  house ']  bhas,  uu-rdan 
am  zi-qan  an  spri-qa.  27  uur  bryyr. 
29  om  mee  man  vri-nda  in  kompanii- 
t-  ea'tan.  31  zoon,  ghee  zet  a-ltEEd 
bEE  mikh. 

154.  Tienen,  in  French 
Tirlemont  (50  n  38,  4  e  56).  II.  256. 

11  doo'  bhAAr  'n  kir  'n  mins  dEB* 
tbhii'  juu-qas  a.  12  an  da  VAAT  eet 
oen  't  ghuud  ghede-ld.  15  var  da 
ve-rakas  't  yyja.  18  vAA'rka  [this 
should  mean  '  little  father,'  but  may 
be  a  misprint,  as  the  word  is  (vAA-dar) 
in  v.  21],  ikh  am  o-nghalEEk  gh'ad 
['  I  have  wrong  had']  tee-ghan  oekh.  22 
nailt  ana-kir  aghoo'  [Dutch  al  gauw 
1  all  quickly ']  da  be-sta  klee-ra  dee' 
gha  viqt  ['  find,'  Dutch  vindet]  an 
trekt-cem  dee'  AAn,  an  stekt  cem 
ana-riqk  in  zana-vi-qar  an  skhuun  in 
z'n  vuu-ta.  23  da  ve-ta  mce'ta  ['  calf,' 
also  (mo-ta,  mce'ita,  moeoa-ta),  (moe-tiin) 
in  Overijssel  means  'stuff'].  24 
bhant  mana-juuq  ii  bhas  dood,  an-a 
asbhiirtro3ghghavo-qa.  25  o-ndartce-sa 
['meanwhile']  bhas  dan  aa-dsta  zoon 
uup  't  veld,  an  as-t-ar  trcegh  kamp  an 
beka-nst  ['  near']  an  z'n  ceoes  [or 
(seaehs)  '  house ']  bhas,  vyada-t-ar 
zi-qan  an  spri-qa.  27  za  brce'i.  29 
var  man  vri'ndan  ins  a  fiee'-ska  ta 
ghee'-va.  31  okh  juuq,  ghee'  zed 
ce-mas'a'ltee'd  bEE  mikh. 

[On  the  word  slavodder,  'whore' 
v.  30,  Winkler  remarks  that  it  is  pro- 
perly the  word  slodder,  '  sloven,'  with 
a  join  inserted  (een  lasch  er  in]  in  the 
Flemish  way,  thus :  sl-av-odder,  and  in 
the  same  way  "West  Flemings  make  the 
North  Nederlandish  slet,  '  slut,'  into 
sl-av-etse,  with  the  same  meaning; 
similarly  in  spec.  147,  v.  14,  the  word 
schabouwelik  occurs,  which  is  schouwe- 
lijk,  'showily,'  with  a  Flemish  insertion 
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155.  Leuven,     in     .French 
Louvain,  city  (50  n  53, 4  043).  II.  261. 

11  doo  ["a  simple  sound,  nearly 
long  Dutch  oo,  nearest  French  eau,  and 
approaching  German  w"]  bhas  na  man 
dii  tbhee  zoons  a.  12  an  da  voor 
vardee-ldan-in  dan  't  ghuut.  15  uum 
ar  da  ve-rakas  t-aa-va  [(aa-va,  oo-va, 
Hoo-va,  Hou-a)  from  (nou-da^  'hold,' 
the  usual  (nuu-dan)  'keep  is  un- 
known at  Louvain],  18  voo-dar, 
k-em  ghemrst,  k-em  zoo  veel  kood 
ghado-n  tee-gha  aa.  22  dilt  se-fas  at 
be-sta  kleet  an  duut-at-am  on ;  stekt 
anan-riq  on  zanan-vi-qar  an  duut-am 
skhuu-nan  on.  23  't  vet  kalf.  24 
bhant  mana-zoon  bhas  dood,  an  A'i  es 
ghavo-na.  25  jo-moo,  dan  ou-dsta 
zoon  bhas  tarvA'Hend  ['  whiling,' 
staying]  uup  't  velt,  an  as  dA'i-na 
bhee  kbhamp  an  bakA'inst  ['  almost'], 
on  A'IS  bhas,  oo-dan-am  vaa  bA'i-ta 
daa  za  doo  bee-zigh  bhoo-ra  mee  zi-qan 
an  da-nsa.  27  uu  brii.  29  uum  man 
vrii-ndan  ins  ta  traktee-ran.  31  mo 
kint,  ghA'i  zA'id  a-ltA'id  bA'i  mA'i. 
[(A!)  is  said  to  "  sound  nearly  like  the 
English  boy,  but  the  (i)  is  very  ob- 
scurely pronounced,"  more  as  (A'J) 
perhaps,  but  it  is  a  mere  variety  of 
(ai).] 

156.  Brussel,     in    French 
Bruxelles,   in    English    Brussels,   city 
(50  n  52,  4  e  21).     II.  268. 

[The  '  sneeze '  of  the  Brusselers  is 
stated  not  to  be  exactly  Dutch  sj,  or 
French  ch,  or  German  sch,  but  resem- 
bling all,  and  to  have  something  of  I 
and  n  mouillees  in  it ;  hence  I  write  it 
(sj)  or  (shj).  J.  F.  Willems  wrote  it 
j,  as  hit/  '  hot,'  and  S.  C.  A.  Willems 
wrote  it  jsch,  as  httjsch,  and  Winkler 
writes  it  sj.  The  Brussels  population 
and  the  country  about  is  distinctly 
low  German,  not  French.  The  follow- 
ing version  is  the  genuine  old  language 
of  the  lower  city.] 

11  duu  bhas  ane-kii  ana-man  dii 
tbhii- ja  zoo-nan  a.  12  an  da  voor 
ghaf  uun  iidar  ze  poot  ['part'].  15 
uum  da  ve-rkas  t-aa-va.  18  voor,  t-es 
bhoor  ['  true']  'k  em-ik-ik  vceoel,  gh'ii'l 
[Dutch  geheel,  altogether]  voeoel  kbhood 
ghadoo-an  tee-ghan  aa.  22  spuuid 
aailan  isj  al  ghaa,  o-ltsj  ['  fetch ']  a 
skhooi  ['beautiful']  nyyt  klii't  voece 
['  fore'J  am  uun  ta  duun,  stekt  am 
anan-riqk  uun  zana-vi-qar,  an  gheeft- 
am-a  poor  skhuu-nan  uun  z'n  vuu-ta. 
23  a  vet  kalf.  24  bhant  mana-zoon 


duu  bhas  dooid,  an  naa  e-ma  bhee 
'm  bhee  ghavo-na.  25  moo  dan 
ou-dsta  zoon  bhas  booita  nuu  't  feltjsj 
ghabhee-st,  an  as  am  zuu  abha-d 
[Dutch  ietwat,  'somewhat']  in  da 
ghabyy-ra  ['neighbourhood']  van  z'n 
oois  kbhamp,  ooidan  aai  al-t  si-qan  an 
da-nsan.  27  a  bryy.  29  ommeem'n 
kameroo-dan  isj  braa  ta  smoe-lan.  31 
zoon,  ghee  zaai  ghaa  i-mas  a-ltaaid 
b&ai  ma  t-6ois. 

157.  Noord-Brmsel,  Schaar- 
beek,  etc.,  the  suburbs  on  the  North  of 
Brussels,  see  No.  156.  II.  273. 

11  doo  bhas  ana-zee-kara  man  dii' 
tbhii'  zoo-nan  a.  12  an  da  voor  drltjsjan 
ceoe-lan  cece-la  [Dutch  hunlieden  re- 
peated] poot.  15  uum  z'n  ve-rkas 
ghuui  ta  sloo-gha  [Dutch  gade  te  slaan, 
'notice  to  strike,'  to  mind].  18  voor, 
t-es  bhoor  k-am  tee-ghan  a  kbhood 
ghaduu-n.  22  ghef  ghaa  a  klii'd  on  da 
juu-qa,  en  ii'n  ['  one ']  van  da  be-sta ; 
duutjsj  am  ana-riqk  on  zana-vi-njar, 
an  skhuu-nan  on  z'n  vyy-tan.  23  't 
vet  kalf.  24  bhant  mana-zoon  bhas 
dooid,  an  aa  as  bhee  ghavo-na.  25  dan 
aa-dsta  zoon  bhas  in  't  feld  gheblei-va ; 
moo  as  an  noo  z'n  uuis  kbhamp,  icece'-- 
dan  a  myyzii-k,  da-nsan  an  zank.  27 
ceoe-la  bryyr.  29  uum  mee  man 
vri-ntjsj  moo'-ltaadt-aa-va.  31  juu-qa, 
ma. 


XXXI.  ANTWEEPEN,  in  French 
ANVEKS,  in  English  ANTWERP. 
II.  279. 

158.  Tielen,  village,  near 
Turnhout,  town  (51»19,  4e57).  II.  281. 

11  darbhas  es  na  vAA-dar  mee  tbhii' 
zoo-nan.  12  UEE,  da  vAA-dar  dii'  bhas 
droo-var  konte-nt,  an  i  Kit  z'n  juu-qas 
daa-lan.  15  da  ve-rkas  dee  nyyan. 
18  VAA-dar  k-em  voecel  kAAd  ghadAA-n. 
22  duut-am  ghau  skhoon  dii-qan  AA, 
an-na  riiqk  AA  z'n  vii-qar  an-skhuun 
AA  z'n  vuu-ta.  23  't  vet  kalf.  24 
bhant  mana-zoon  bhas  dood,  an-ik  em 
taroe-gh  ghavo-na.  25  JAA-mor  den 
EE-dstan  juu-qan  bhas  dan  uup  't  veld 
AAU  't  bhe-rkan,  an  as  a  tee-ghan  's 
AA'vas  ['evening']  uup  Hois  AA  kbham, 
oo-rdan  ee  va  vaas  da  labhai-d  an-a 
kost  ar  ghana  kop  AA  kra'i-ghan 
['  and  he  could  there  no  head  on 
get,'  and  he  could  not  understand  it.] 
27  E  bryyr.  29  om  m'n  vrii-ndan  es 
ta  traktee-ran.  31  juu-qa,  ghee  zait 
uu-mes  a'ltai  bai  mai. 
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159.  Mol,  town  (51^12,  5*7). 
II.  284. 

11  dAA  bhas  'na  man  dii'  tbhEE' 
zoo-nan  AA'i  ['  had  '].  12  an  da 
vAA'dar  vardEE'lda  dan  't  ghuud.  15 
da  ve-rakas  yyja.  21  vaa-dar,  'k  am 
o-nghala'ik.  22  breqkt  se-fas  't  be-sta 
kleed,  an  duu  ghaa  't  AAn  ;  stekt-an 
riqk  a  zana-ve'qar  an  duut-am  skhmr- 
nan  AAn.  23  't  vet  ka-laf.  24  bhant 
mana  zoon  bhas  doot,  an  ii  is  ghavo-na. 
25  dan  airsta  zoon  bhas  tce-san  dii'n 
ta'id  6it;  as  a'i  t-6is  kbhamp,  yy'-rdan 
a'i  va  boi'ta-t  labhaa't.  29  om  mee  m'n 
vree*ndan  uup  't  ee'tan.  31  da  vAA-da 
zee-m  dan  dat  na'i  a'lta'i  ba'i  -m  bhas. 

160.  Antwerpen,  in  French 
Anvers,  in  English  Antwerp  (51  n  13, 
4  e  23).     II.  293. 

[Considering  Antwerp  pronunciation 
to  be  the  '  type  '  of  South  Netherland- 
ish or  Belgian  forms  of  speech,  Winkler 
gives  rather  a  long  account  of  it, 
which  is  here  condensed. 

A  long  is  oa,  nearer  o  than  ay  almost 
the  French  6infant6me[iha,t  is,  (AA)]. 
"When  without  stress,  it  is  like  a  com- 
mon short  0,  (o,  o),  as  ma«r=mor. 

A  short  is  very  like  e  short  or  Ger- 
man a  short  ;  man,  had,  kwam,  sound 
as  German  mdnn,  add,  kwdmm  [that 
is,  (E)].  But  when  it  has  the  stress,  it 
sounds  as  half  long  A,  nearly  as  French 


dne   that  is,  («)]. 

and  clo 

sses  ei, 
is,  (ei,  eei,  eej)  or  (ei, 


E  long  and  close  becomes  among  the 
lowest  classes  ei,  or  rather  eei,  ecj  [that 


E  long  and  open  becomes  a  diph- 
thong ie  or  iee,  exactly  like  the  Friesian 
ie  or  ta,  and  this  is  general  Belgian 
[that  is,  (ia,  i')].  When  without  stress, 
it  becomes  in  Antwerp  simple  i  [(i,  t, 

e>,«m 

E  heavy,  "  de  zware  e,"  is  a  bleat- 
ing sound  between  a  and  e,  the  <z 
found  in  many  Hollandish  forms  of 
speech,  the  French  faire,  pere  [as 
distinct  from  (E),  given  to  short  e 
above,  this  is  certainly  (a38e)].  It 
often  occurs  before  r,  where  the  genuine 
Netherlandish  has  aa  or  e,  as  gcerne. 
In  Friesic  towns,  Groningen,  etc., 
these  words  have  ee.  The  same  e  or  ce 
sound  is  used  in  other  words  at  Ant- 
werp, which  in  Belgium  generally 
have  ei  (ei).  The  final  -aar,  -laar, 
have  (se). 

E  short  before  r  becomes  a  short,  as 
werk,  kerk,  ster#=wark,  kark,  stark 
[with  (a)  ?]. 


IE  diphthong  has  the  pure,  not  the 
Hollandish,  pronunciation  [that  is, 
(ia),  not  (ii)].  The  lowest  class,  how- 
ever, change  it  to  a  close  long  e  followed 
by  ./,  as  ziel=zeejl  [that  is,  (ze'tdl, 
z^'jl)]. 

I  short  is  pure  t,  as  in  German, 
especially  when  it  has  the  stress  [that 
is,  (i),  not  (,',  ei,  «)].  , 

0  close  and  long  is  generally  as  in 
genuine  Dutch  \_(oo)  ?],  but  the  lowest 
speakers  add  on  an  obscure  w,  as 
kowmen  for  komen  (kdou'man) ;  zoon, 
koning,  are  zeun,  keunik  (zoeoen,  zwn  ; 
kcece-nik,  k^-nik). 

0  or  00  open  and  long  is  pro- 
nounced oee,  that  is,  as  oe  with  an 
aftersound  of  unaccented  e,  just  like 
Friesian  oe  or  uo  [that  is,  (uu',  u')]. 
This  pronunciation  is  peculiar  to  Ant- 
werp, Limburg,  and  part  of  Belgian 
Brabant.  But  in  the  two  Flanders 
and  the  rest  of  Belgian  Brabant  this  o 
is  called  ue,  (yy'),  as  schuun  or  schuen 
(skyyn,  skyy'n). 

0  short  has  generally  in  Belgium 
three  sounds ;  1)  regular,  in  top  (top, 
top  ?) ;  2)  as  Hollandish  oe,  or  Ger- 
man u  (uu,  u),  in  most  words,  where 
Hollandish  has  the  obscure  short  o 
[apparently  (o,  o)],  as  oep  for  op ;  3) 
before  r,  as  short  eu,  or  as  German  o 
[perhaps  (d),  and  not  (ce),  may  be 
meant].  Many  of  these  words  have 
short  u  [(ce)  in  my  transcription]. 

U  long  retains  its  sound  generally 
(yy) ;  but  when  followed  by  w,  as  in  uw, 
duwen,  and  also  in  nu,  it  becomes  au  or 
auw  (au). 

U  short  in  Antwerp  and  all  Belgium, 
except  occasionally  in  Flanders,  is 
pure  u,  like  German  u  (y),  as  tit  for 
hut  (yt). 

IJ  and  EI  under  the  stress  become 
aai  or  ai  or  oai  (aai,  ai,  A'i) ;  without 
the  stress,  they  fall  into  simple  a. 

UI,  AAI,  are  both  ooi  (6oi),  as  oois 
for  Tiuis. 

OEI  and  OOI  are  both  oei  or  oej 
(uui,  uj)  at  Antwerp.  In  OOI  the  t 
is  sometimes  lost,  and  the  long  open  oo 
becomes  oee  (uu')  at  Antwerp,  as  (nuu't) 
=  nooit. 

AUW  and  OUW  are  both  auw  (au). 

EEW  is  iew,  "that  is,  the  long 
open  ee,  which  in  Antwerp  becomes 
ie  or  iee  [ii'],  ending  with  a  w"  [ii'u  ?]. 

IETJW  is  generally  ief  (iif,  iaf  ?). 

H  is  not  pronounced  in  Antwerp, 
the  two  Flanders,  and  the  western  part 
of  the  province  of  Antwerp,  and  Bel- 
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gian  Brabant.  In  Eastern  Antwerp 
and  in  East  Brabant,  as  well  as  in 
Limburg,  h  is  pronounced. 

N  before  some  consonants  becomes 
?ff  (y)>  as  kiingd  for  kind.  N  is  omitted 
in  the  termination  en,  where  tbe  next 
word  does  not  begin  with  a  vowel,  as 
wai  moeten  dlle  doage  warke. 

T  is  omitted  in  dat,  wat,  niet,  met, 
etc.,  as  is  also  common  in  Zeeland  and 
North  Brabant. 

D  between  two  vowels  is  frequently 
»  orj,  as  spoeien  for  spoeden. 

Cases  do  not  differ  in  adjectives,  but 
genders  do.  Article:  masc.  'tie  (no) 
before  all  consonants  but  &,  d,  h,  t,  and 
'nen  (nan)  before  these  and  vowels; 
feminine  'n  always  ;  neuter  e  (a)  before 
all  consonants  but  b,  d,  h,  t,  and  'n 
before  these  and  vowels.  Definite: 
masc.  de,  dm;  fern.  de\  neut  't.  Pos- 
sessive :  m,  m'ne,  m'nen ;  f.  m'n ;  n. 
me,  m'n.  Demonstrative:  m.  diee, 
di&en ;  f .  die ;  n.  dat. 

Pronouns :  gij  or  ge  placed  after  a 
verb  becomes  de,  as  oor  de  me  ?  =  hoort 
gij  niet.  Hij,  otherwise  a  or  aai,  be- 
comes in  that  position  em,  as  zal  em 
komen  =  zal  hij  komen ;  but  older 
people  preserve  i  in  this  case.  Wij, 
not  under  stress,  becomes  me.  As  ob- 
ject of  a  verb,  the  third  person  plural  is 
always  ze ;  of  a  preposition,  always  un. 

A.  long  vowel  in  verbs  is  shortened 
in  3  pr.  sg.,  in  2  pr.  pres.,  and  in  imp., 
ik  neem,  a  memt,  we  nemen,  ge  nemt, 
ze  nemen;  nem,  nemt.'] 

11  dor  bhaes  is  na  maen  an  dii'n  aed 
tbhii'  zoece-na.  12  an  0-j-eet  can  ii-dar 
za  kiiqsghedii'-lta  [*  child's  portion'! 
gheghee-va.  15  uum  da  varrakas  t' 
uu-ja.  18  vAA-dar,  k-em  kbhAA 
ghado-ntee-gha  au.  22  mae-na,  ghau, 
breqt  a  pAA-sbe-sta  ['  paschal  best,'  the 
custom  being  to  put  on  new  clothes  at 
Easter]  klii'd  an  duu  ghee-t-am  AAn, 
stekt  anan-riiqk  on  zana-virqar,  an 
trekt  skhmrnan  on  z'n  vuuia.  23  't 
vet  ka-laf.  24  bhaent  mana-zoecen 
bhaes  duu'd,  an  a-j-is  trygh  ghavo-qda. 
25  mor  tarbharlat  bhaes  dan  au'sta 
zoeosn  uup-t  veld;  an  OBS  am  bheer 
kbha3m,  an  33!  dikht  baa  z'n  oois  bhaas, 
uu'-rdan  am  zrqan  an  daa-nsa.  27  uu 
bryyr.  29  um  m'n  vri-qdan  is  ta 
traktee-ra.  31  sii,  ju-qa,  ghee  za 
ghaai  a-\ia  ba  maai. 

161.  Lier,  in  French  Lierre, 
town  (51  n  8,  4  e  34).     II.  297. 
11    na  man  ad  tbhii'   zoo-na.     12 


an  a  vardii'-ldan-at  ghuud  o-ndar  cece-la. 
15  om  zan  va38B'rakas  t-ee-bha.  18 
vaa-dar,  k-am  tee-ghan  aa  ghazo-n- 
dighd.  22  breqt  dan  ii'-rstan  ta-bard 
['tabard,'  frock,  a  Dutch  word]  dan 
be-sten,  duut-am-am  6un,  stekt-am 
nan-riiqk  on  z'n  and,  an  skhmrnan  on 
z'n  vuu-tan.  23  a  me-stkalf.  24 
omda-t  maa-na  zoon  dood  bhas,  an  is 
bheeruu-m  ghavo-na.  25  mor  dan 
aa-dsta  zoon  bhas  op-t  veld,  an  tuun  a 
bheer  kbhamp,  an  z'n  oous  nou-darda, 
oo-rdan-aa-t  ghaza-qk.  27  uu  bryyr. 
29  om  mee  maan  vrrnda  t-eeian.  31 
zoon,  ghaa  zaad  a-ltaa  baa  maa. 

162.  Mechelen,  in  English 
Mechlin,  in  French  Malines  (51  n  2, 
4  e  23).  II.  299. 

1 1  dar  bhas  na  kii'  na  man,  dii  tbhii' 
ju-qas  aa.  12  an  da  vArdar  vardii'-l- 
dan  oeoe-la  pAAt.  15  uum  da  ve-rkas 
ghooi  ta  slA'igha.  18  vA'rdar,  k-em 
ghazo-ndighd  tee-ghan  aa.  22  gheeft 
al  ghaa  a  klii'd  an-t  be-sta  dat  ar  is, 
gheft-am  nan-riiqk  AAn  z'n  and,  an 
skhuirnan  AAU  z'n  vmrta.  23  't  vet 
kalf .  24  bhant  mana-ju-qa  bhas  duu'd, 
an  a-j-is  bhee  ghavo-na.  25  JAA-mor 
dan  aa-dsta  zoon  dii'  bhas  up  at  veld 
as  daa  voeoer  viel ;  an  ghala-k  am  nor 
6ois  kbhamp,  oo-rdan-am  dor  a  labhaart 
van  zii-qan  an  sprirqa.  27  uu  bryyr. 
29  um  mee  m'n  vri-nda  na  kii'  blaai  ta 
zaain.  31  ghee  zaa  ghaai  uu-ma3 
aitaaid  ba  maai. 

163.  St.Amands,  village (5 In3, 
4  e  12).     II.  302. 

11  dou  bhas  na  man  dii'  tbhii'  zoo-- 
nan aa.  12  an  da  vou-dar  ghaf  't  am. 
15  da  ve-rkas  ghoi  sldu-ghan.  18 
vou-dar,  k-am  kbhoud  ghedou-n  tee-- 
ghan aa.  22  gheft  al  ghaa  a  klii'd 
6un  da  ju-qan;  ii'n  van  da  be-sta; 
stekt  dan  nan-riiqk  6un  zai'nan  vi-qar, 
an  gheft-am  skhuu-nan  oun  zain  vuu-ta. 
23  't  yet  ghamo-kt  kalf.  24  bhant 
ons  kiind  bhas  duu'd,  an  ai  as-bheer 
ghavo-na.  25  dan  aaistan  zoon  bhas 
iin't  feld  ghablee-van,  an  as  an  nour 
oe'is  kbhamp,  uu'-rdan  ai  daa  sa  bee-zigh 
bhou-ran  mee  ta  zii-qan  an  ta  da-nsan. 
27  a  brjjr.  29  uum  na  kii'r  mee 
main  vri-nda  ke-rmis  t-aa-van.  31 
gha  zait  uu-mas  a-ltaid  bai  mai. 

XXXII.  OOST  -  VLAAN- 
DEREIS',  in  English  EAST 
FLANDERS.  II.  306. 

164.  St.    NicolaaSy     town 
(51  n  10,  4  el}.     11.308. 
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11  d6urbhas  na  kii'r  na  mens,  dii 
tbhii'  zoo-nan  AA.  12  an  da  vou-dar 
ghaf  z-elk  ce-ldar  pourt.  15  om  da 
ve-rkas  ta  bha-khtan.  18  vou-dar, 
k-ei  misdou-n.  22  oust  oe'ldar  ['  baste 
ye']  an  oult  al  gbaa  da  be-sta  klee'ran 
an  duu  za-m  oun  ;  stikt-am-na  riiqk 
on  zai'na  virqar,  an  skhmrnan  on  zain 
vuu-tan.  23  't  vet  kalf.  24  bbant 
marna  zoon  bbas  doot,  an  ai  is  bheer 
ghavo'na.  25  dan  aa-dsta  zoon  kbham 
intorsan  van  -t  veld  bbeer,  an  as  ai 
nogb  an  boo-gbskhceoet  ['  a  bow-shot '] 
van  ee'is  bbas,  kost  ai  al-t  myyzirk, 
an-t  labhai't  oo'ran.  27  6u  bruur. 
29  mee  main  vri-ndan  nii  na  keer 
16u-tan  sm8ea3-ran.  31  gbee  zai  ghai 
a-lted  bai  niai. 

165.  Eeldo,  town  (51  n  12, 
3*33).     11.311, 

11  tar  bbas  na  kii'r  na  ra'i'kan  ee'ra 
[Dutcb  heer,  gentleman]  dii  tbhii' 
zoec9ns  AA.  12  in  da  vAA'dara 
vardii' -Idegh  oe'ldar  za'i  ghuut.  15  da 
ve-rkans  ta  bba-khtan.  18  vAA'dara, 
k-en  misdAA'n  voecer  EE.  22  briiqt 
iir  al  gberbba  [Dutch  gaauw,  quickly] 
za'in  be-sta  dii-qan,  in  duu-gha-t-am 
an,  in  stek-am  na-riiqk  an  za'i-na 
vii-qara,  in  skhuuns  a  za'in  vuu'tan. 
23  't  vet  kalf.  24  bhant  mana-zceoa-na 
bhas  dyy't,  in  a'i  is  bheero-m  ghavo-n- 
dan.  25  mAAr  binst  [*  in  the  mean 
time']  bhas  za'i-nan  ebh'sta  zceee-na 
in  dan  a'kara,  in  os  dan  dirnan  bhee-ra 
kii'rdagha  in  an  ce'is  kbhamp,  in 
yy'-rdagha  zirqan  in  labhert  e-bhan. 
27  EE  bruu-ra.  29  om  ma'i  mee  ma'i 
vrii-ndan  na  kii'r  bhal  ta  duun.  31 
tuut,  tuut,  ma'i  kind,  gh-EE  gha'i 
a-lta'id  ba'i  ma'i  ghabhee'st. 

166.  J/rt£%7*m,village(5 1  nl  3, 
3  e  27).    II.  315. 

1 1  dar  bhAAr  na  kee'rka  nan  rce'i'ka 
man,  dii  tbhEE  zcecens  AA.  12  ee 
lAA'tar  [?]  mo'sta  dee-Ian.  15  bhAAr 
ghadwo'qan  ['forced']  van  da  zbhoaoens 
ta  bha-khtan.  18  vAA-dar,  ek  en 
mesdAA-n  tee-ghan  uu.  22-24  ee 
liipt-am  tee-ghana  ['  he  ran  towards 
him'],  vlAAgh  an  zanan-als  ['flew  at 
his  neck  ],  ke-sta-am,  an  ee  dee  ['  did,' 
caused]  van  bla'rskhap  ['  from  blithe- 
ness']  omdat  ee  dAAr  bhAA-ra,  'n  vet 
kAAlf  sla-khtan.  25-30  dan  a-ndara 
zo3O3-na  baklAA'ghda  am  ['  complained'] 
dAAr  oo-vara  dat  ee  a-kans  ['  ever,' 
Dutch  al  Jteerens]  brAA-va  ghabhee-st 
bhAA-ra,  an  dat  dii  loece-ra  ['  scamp '] 


zyy'  ghuud  o-ntAAld  bbii'ra.  31,  32 
mAAr  da  vAA'dar  zei :  ma  kend !  t-an 
as  nii  meer  of  rekht  ['  it-not  is  not 
more  of  =  than  right']  daa  mee  dAAr 
voor  kece-ta  ['feasting']  mAA'kan; 
bhant  uu  brmrra  bhAAr  doad,  an  ee  as 
varree-zan  ['risen  from  the  dead'], 
ee  bhAAr  varloo-ran  ['lost'],  an  ee  as 
bhee-ra  ghavo-ndan. 

167.  Kleit,    a    hamlet    be- 
longing to  parish  «f  Maldeghem,  166. 
II.  319. 

11  da  bhAAr  na  kee'rka  na  ree'ka 
man  mat  tbhee  zeens.  12  da  JO'qsta 
vruugh  zeen  deeiaqa.  15  most  da 
zbheens  bha-khtan.  18  VAA-dara,  ek 
een  ;['  have  'J  mesdAA-n  tee-gha  uu. 
22-24  ee  viilt  am  om  dan  ne-ka  an 
ee  dee  an  vet  kAAlf  sla-khtan  om 
ka-rme'sa  t-au'bhan  van  bla'iskhap 
omdaa  zee'na  zee-na  [Dutch  ztjn  zoon, 
his  son]  gako-ma  bhAA-ra.  25-30 
mAAr  dan  au-stan  bruu-ra  bhAA'ra  dAAr 
kbhAAd  o'ma,  dat  ee  a-kas  brAA-va 
ghabhee-st  an  dat  zeen  VAA'dar  voaoer 
em  nii  an  dee'.  31,  32  mAAr  da 
vAA'da  zei'a  :  meen  kend,  lAAt  ons 
bla'i-a  zeen,  bhant  uu  bruu-ra  bhAA-ra 
dAAd,  an  ee  as  varree-zan,  ee  bhAA-ra 
varloo-ran,  an  ee  as  bheer  ghekee-rd 
['returned ']. 

168.  Gent,  in  Trench   Gand, 
in  English  Ghent,  city  (51  n  2,  3  e  44). 
II.  325. 

[There  are  two  principal  modes  of 
speech.  One,  the  Newbridge  Gentish, 
formerly  spoken  in  the  street  of  Nieuwe- 
Brug  or  Neder-Schelde,  used  prin- 
cipally by  small  tradesmen  and  work- 
people. This  is  lower  (platter)  than 
ordinary  Gentish,  and  much  drawled 
(sleepencL,  lijmerig}.  The  present  New- 
bridge mode  is  really  the  general  old 
Gentish.  The  other  Gentish  is  spoken 
generally  by  the  citizens,  and  even  the 
upper  classes  when  using  their  mother 
tongue;  modern  Hollandish  is  "for- 
tunately" not  used,  even  in  churches 
or  in  most  schools. 

In  this  Gentish  almost  all  short 
vowels  are  lengthened,  as  kaate  or  kate 
for  kat,  bruge  or  bruugge  for  brug, 
steemme  for  stem,  etc.  The  short  i  and 
e  of  other  dialects  becomes  ij  (a'i),  as 
drijnke*  zijnge,  wijnkel,  schijnke,  mijns, 
(mensch). 

Long  a  is  oa  (AA)  and  before  r  often 
sounds  as  a  diphthong  like  French  oi 
in  voir  (UAA').  J 
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Open  e  or  ee  is  a  diphthong  iee  (ii') 
or  nearer  eee,  eee  (BE,'  ee'). 

Heavy  e  [the  (sese)  of  Flemish  gene- 
rally] is  ii,  and  this  is  the  sound  of 
short  e  before  r,  as  piird,  zwiird, 
begiire;  stiirk,  biirg,  kiirke,  viirke. 

Open  long  o  becomes  ue  (yy'),  as 
Intern,  brued  =  Dutch  boom,  brood. 

Close  long  o  becomes  eu  (oece),  as 
veugely  vogel. 

Long  u  retains  its  sound  (yy),  but 
uw  generally  adds  on  an  unaccented  e 
(-a). 

The  ij  is  ai  (ai)  or  even  aai  (aai). 

The  ei  is  also  usually  ai,  but  in  some 
"words  eee,  eee  (ee',  EE'),  as  geete,  geit, 
scheen,  scheiden. 

The  ui  becomes  aai  (aai). 

The  ou  and  au  are  French  e  (EE)  in 
some  words,  and  Dutch  ij  (a'i)  in  others ; 
but  when  followed  by  d,  are  always  ew 
(EE'U)  ;  schewwe  is  both  schauw  or 
schaduw,  'shade,  shadow,'  and  schouw 
or  schoorsteen,  'chimney';  when  fol- 
lowed by  t,  these  ou,  au,  are  generally 
ij  (a'i) ,  as  stijt,  stout,  '  bold.' 

The  »  in  ing  is  not  merely  long  (ii), 
but  has  the  secondary  stress,  as  deeliinge, 
leziinge.  [This  is  quite  Chaucerian.] 

The  old  termination  -eege,  -igge,  is 
in  full  use,  as  naaisterigge,  naaister, 


The  termination  -is  becomes  -ease, 
as  geschiedenesse,  and  -laar,  properly 
-leer,  becomes  -lirre  as  dompelirre, 
dompeleer,  dompelaar,  'loiterer.' 

The  termination  uw  becomes  em,  as 
zwalem  for  zwaluw,  swallow  (bird)  j 
but  weduwe,  weduwenaar,  become  wewe, 
wewirre. 

Short  a  before  r  becomes  long  a  or 
oa  (AA),  as  oarm,  woarm  =  arm,  warm. 

The  h  is  not  pronounced. 

Unaccented  -e  is  often  added,  as 
moedere,  emele  (hemel,  '  heaven'),  ende 
(hemd,  'shirt'),  etc. 

When  I  and  r  occur  in  the  middle  of 
a  syllable,  they  are  frequently  omitted, 
and  r  before  s  is  regularly  mute,  as 
oas,  als,  ges  for  gers,  gras,  as  in  Friesic 
bust  for  burst,  borst,  'burst,  breast, 
brush.' 

But  ch  is  heard  in  mussche,  bossche, 
mijnsche,  menschen,  where  it  is  omitted 
in  Hollandish. 

For  mp,  they  use  np  or  nt,  as  lant, 
lamp.  Medial  d  either  falls  into  i  orj 
or  is  mute.  Final  foreign  je  is  called 
de,  zsfamielde,  familie. 

Ulder,  wulder,  gulder  and  zulder  are 
used  for  hen  or  hun,  wij,  gij,  zy.,Hij  is 


often  called  jij,  as  'Je  en  ben  te  'k  ilc  nie 
geweest,  't  eete-jij  geweest  (kanbe'ntekik 
nii  ghebhee-st,  tee'taja'i  ghebhee-st), 
literally  '  I  not  am  it  I  I  not  been,  it 
has  he  been,'  = 'twas  n't  me,  'twas  him. 

Oentish. 

11  tar  bhaas  na  kii'r  na  man,  in 
ai  AA  tbhii'  zceoens.  12  in  ai  dii'-l- 
degha-t  yyldar  aait.  15  om  da  vii-rkas 
ta  bha-khta.  18  VAA-dara,  k-ee  miis- 
dAA-n  tee-ghan  ee.  22  AAS  ai  na  bai 
zai  ze'lva  ghako-ma  bhaas,  riip  ai  ii'-na 
['he  called  one']  van  zain  kne-khte, 
m  ai  ghabii-dagh  eem-t  bee-sta  da'i-qa 
t-AA-la  om  eem  an  ta  duun,  eem  a  pAAr 
skhmrna  ta  ghee-va,  in  na  ra'iqk  oop 
zai'na  va'i'qar  ta  stee-ka.  23  't  be-sta 
kaalf.  24  omdaa-  mai-na  zeeee-na, 
dii  dyy'  ['  dead ']  bhaas,  bhee-ra 
ghavo-nda  es.  25  o-ndartyysgha 
kbhaam  dan  eebh-sta  zcece-na  oop  -t 
land ;  in  AAS  ai  omtree*nt  den  aai-za 
['house']  kbhaam,  yy'-degh  ai-t  la- 
bhai-t  in  da  spee-lman.  27  ee  bnnrra. 
29  oom  main  vrii-nda  mee  ta  traktee-ra. 
31  mAAr,  mai-na  jo-qana,  ghee  zait 
oo-marst  a'ltaid  bai  mai. 

169.  Tongval  van  de  werklieden 
in  de  wijk  der  Nieuwe-brug  te   Gent, 
speech   of  the  work-people  in  New- 
bridge Street,  Gent,  see  specimen  168. 

11  na  vAA'dar  AA  tbhii'  zoacens. 
12  an  da  VAA-dara  ghaaf  at  eem.^  16  da 
vi-rkas.  18  VAA-dara,  k-EE  misdAA-n 
tee-ghan  ee.  22  AAst  oe-ldara  !  lyy'pt 
oom  zain  bee-sta  klii'-ra,  in  duu  eem 
an  niceoe'  pAAr  skhuuiian  an,  in  stekt 
eem  na  raiqk  oop  zai-na  vai-qar.  23 
't  vee-tsta  kaalf.  24  bhant  mai-na 
zoece-na  bhaas  ghastoo-rva,  in  ai  as 
bhee-ra  lee-vat  ghabho-rda.  25  in 
AAS  dan  eebh-sta  zoece-na  nAAr  aais 
kbham,  yy'-rdagha  ai  van  vee-ra-t 
mazii-k  in-t  labhai-t.  27  ee  bruu-ra 
29  om  mai  mee  main  kamarAA'ta  yy'k 
na  kii'r  t-amazee-ra.  31  kiind,  al 
bhad-'k  bazii't,  as-t  ii-bha. 

170.  Wetter  en,    small    town 
(51  *  0,  3  e  52).     II.  331. 

11  dAAr  bhas  na  kii'r  na  menskh, 
dii  tbhii'  zcecens  AA.  12  an  a'i 
dii'-ldagha  ce-ldar  -t  ghuud.  15  om  da 
vee-rkas  ta  bha-khtan.  18  vdu-dar, 
k-EE  misdAA-n  tee-ghan  ou.  22  AAst 
oe'ldar  !  breqt  tse-fas-t  be-sta  klii'd  an 
duun-t  nam  AA'na;  stek  na  riq  AAn 
za'in  and,  an  skhuu-nan  AAn  za'in 
vuu-tan.  23  't  vet  kalf.  24  bhant 
ma'i'na  zcece-na  bhas  dyy'd,  an  a'i  as 
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ghavo-ndan.  25  HIAAT  dan  aa-dsta 
zcece-na  bhas  in-t  veld,  an  as  a'i  bheer 
kii'-rdagha  an  tee-ghan  oe'is  kbham, 
yy'-rdaghan  a'i,  dat  ar  brnan  myyzii-k, 
ghaspee-ld  an  ghada-nst  bhiird.  27  6u 
bruur.  29  om  na  kii'r  mee  ma'in 
vrii-ndan  kee-rme-sa  t-aa-an  ['  hold  ']. 
31  jo-qan,  ghee  za'it  aityy's  ba'i  ma'i. 

171.  Ninove,  town  (50  n  51, 
4*1).     II.  334. 

11  duAA'  bhas  na  kii'  na  mensjh, 
dii  tbhii'  zmrnan  A  A.  12  an  da 
vuAA'r  ghaf  am  za  puAA'rt.  15  om 
da  ve-rkas  ta  bha-khtan.  18  vuAA'r, 
k-em  kuAA-d  gheduAA'n  tee-ghan  aa. 
22  spuudjsj  eilan,  an  duut  am  se-fas 
skhiyy'an  ['  beautiful']  dii-qan  UAA'H, 
an  stek  na  riiqk  UAA'  zaa-na  vii-qar,  an 
skhmrnan  UAA'  zan  vmrtan.  23  a 
va'itjsj  kalf.  24  bhant  iik  pEE'-sdan 
[Dutch  peinsde,  thought]  daa  maa-na 
zuun  diyy'ad  bhas,  an  aa  as  van-eer 
[van  her,  '  again']  ghavo'na.  25  dan 
aa-sta  zuun  kbhamp  nuAA'r  ce'is  van-t 
veldjsj,  an  as  an  baka-ns  ['near'] 
t-03'is  bhas,  iyy'a-rdan  a  zii-qan  an 
da-nsan.  27  aa  briir.  29  om  mEE 
maan  vri-njan  ke-rme-s  t-aa-van.  31 
ju-qan,  gh-etjsj  ghaa  a-lta'id  ba  maa. 

[On  (djsj,  tjsj),  the  'sneeze,'  see 
specimen  156.  On  (UAA')  "Winklersays 
the  sound  is  somewhat  (eenigzins) 
diphthongal,  especially  before  r,  and 
then  sounds  exactly  like  the  French  oi 
in  voir.  In  spec.  170  he  had  not  made 
that  remark.  See  introductory  note 
to  spec.  168,  on  long  a  (1423,  d').~\ 

172.  Eicliem,    village    near 
Voorde,    village    (50   »   49,  3   e  50). 
II.  338. 

11  dar  bhas  na  kii'r  na  maan  dii 
tbhii'  zoo-nan  du.  12  an  a  varda'Hj- 
djaghan  ei-ar  -t  ghuud.  15  om  da 
va'irkas  ta  bha-khtan.  18  VAAT,  k-em 
tee-ghan  aa  ghazo-ndighd.  22  ost 
du'jar  [Dutch  haast  u,  'haste  you'], 
briqd  a  ghaa  t-ii'-sta  ['the  first'] 
klii'd  daa  gha  vendjsj  ['find'],  duuv- 
ad  am  AAn,  stekt-am  na-riqk  op  d-and 
an  skhuu-nan  AA  za'in  vuu-tan.  23  a 
vatjsj  kalf.  24  bhant  ma'i-na  zoon  iir 
bhas  diyy'ad,  an  aa  as  bheer  ghavo-nan. 
25  mAAr  za'i-nan  dui-stan  zoon  bhas 
pp-t  veldjsj,  an  as  an  bheer  kbhamp, 
iyy'a-rdaghan-an  spee-lan  an  zi-qan. 
27  a  bryyr.  29  om  mee  ma'in  vrrnjan 
op-t  ee-tan.  31  zoon,  ghaai  zaid 
a-ltiyy'as  baai  maai. 

173.  Geeraardslergen,    Geer- 
oudsbergen,  Geertsbergen,®?  Griesbergen, 


in  French  Grammont,  town  (50  n  46, 
4*47).     II.  341. 

11  tar  bhas  na  kii'r  na  maan,  dii 
tbhii'  zoinsh  A  A'i.  12  an  da  vA'i'r 
dii  vardii'-ldshagha  -t  ghuud  tce-skhan 
zan  zoinsh.  15  om  da  va-rkish  ta 
bha-khtan.  18  'k  zaa  am  ze-ghan 
['  I  shall  say  to  him ']  daa-k  kAAd 
ghadAA-n  EE'U  tee-ghan  em.  22  tceo3-ra 
Ice-pt,  oltjsh  a  ghau  man  spli-ntarnyy 
['my  splinter-new']  plce'nja  an  duu 
za-m  AAn;  stikt  na  riqk  AA  zAA-na 
viq-er  ["  in  ng,  the  g  is  omitted,  and  n 
nasalised  as  in  French."  This  direc- 
tion I  take  to  be  one  given  by  the 
translator,  and  that  it  Was  meant  to 
convey  the  sound  of  (q)  to  French 
speakers;  the  same  direction  occurs 
elsewhere.  I  continue  to  use  (q),  but 
shall  note  the  (A)],  an  skhuu-nan  AA 
zan  vuu-tan.  23  't  vet  kalf.  24 
bhant  maa*na  zoo-na  bhas  diyy'ad,  an 
aa  as  van-ee-r  ghavo-nan.  25  mor  den 
au-stan  zoo-na  dii'  bhas  tarbhai-ligh 
op-t  land;  an  as  an  bhee-ra  kbhamp  en 
dat  an  bai  t-ce'is  bhas,  iyy'a-rdagh  an-t 
labhai-t  van-t  myyzii'k  an  van-t  gha- 
za-qksal.  27  a  bryyara.  29  om  mee 
man  vrirnjan  na  kii'r  tAA-faliqa  t-au-an. 
31  joq-an,  iyy'ar  na  kii'r,  zai  gha  ghai 
nii  a-ltaid  ba  mai  ? 

174.  Oudenaarde,  in  French 
Audenarde,  town  (50  n  51,  3  e  36). 
II.  345. 

11  tar  bhas  na  kii'r  na  zee-kara 
meins  dii  tbhii'  zoecens  AA.  12  an  da 
vAA'dar  vardii' -Idagha  -t  ghuut.  15  om 
da  vi-rkas  ta  bha-khtan.  18  vAA-dar, 
k-ee  misdAA-n  tcece-ghan  ce'i.  22  ghoo 
tcece-ra,  HAAlt-at  be-sta  klii'd  an 
duu-t-am  an,  duut-an  na  reiqk  AA 
zai-na  vei-qar,  an  skhuuns  AA  zai 
vuu-tan.  23  't  fet  kalf.  24  bhant 
mai-na  zcece-na  bhas  dyy'd,  an  ii  as 
nce'i  bhee-ra  ghavo-ndan.  25  _dan 
6u-sta  zcece-na  bhas  op-t  feld,  an  ii  an 
bhi-stagha  ['  wist, '  knew]  vaa  niit. 
os  i  nce'i,  al  bhee-ra  kii' -ran,  zain  6is 
naa-dardee-gha  ['neared'],  yy'-rdagh-i 
dan  za  zuu-qan  an  zcek  nan  dAA-nighan 
dcecen  mAA-ktighan.  27  ce'i  bruu-ra. 
29  om  main  vrii-ndan  mee  ta  traktee-- 
ran.  31  kind,  uu  es-t  tokh  mcece'- 
ghalail  da-ghe  zce'kan  dei-qan  van  ce'i 
bruu-ra  koent  ze-ghan ;  ghai,  gha  zait 
a-ltyy's  bai  mai. 

175.  Deinze  or  Deynze,  town 
(50  n  58,  3  e  31).     11.349. 

11  dar  bhas  na  kii'r  na  man,  dii 
tbhii'  zcecens  AA.  12  an  da  VAA-dar 
dii'-ldagh  oe'ldar  ZEE  ghuud.  15  om  da 
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vrrkens  ta  bha-khtan.  18  VAA'dara, 
k-EE  misdAA-n  tee-gha  aa'j.  22  ee 
dee  am  da  be-sta  klii'-ran  AA-lan  voeoer 
ZEE-na  zoeoe-na  aan  ta  duun,  an  ee  dee 
am  a  pAAr  skhuu-nan  gheen,  an  na 
rEEqk  op  ZEE-na  VEE-qar  stee-kan. 
23  't  ve-tsta  kalf.  24  omdaa-  mEE-na 
zceoe-na,  dii-t  dyy'  bhas,  bhee-ra  gha- 
vo-ndan  es.  25  binst  dii  mi-dalan  ta'id 
kbham  dan  aa'j-sta  zoeos-na  van  op-t 
land ;  an  oos  ee  omtre-nt  dan  os'i'za 
kbhamp,  yy'  -rdegh  ee-t  labha'i-t  an  de 
spee-lman.  27  aa'j  bruu-ra.  29  om 
mEEn  vrii-ndan  mee  ta  trektee-ran.  31 
mAAr  mEE-na  jo-qan  tokh,  gha  ZEE 
gha'i  o-mars  a-ltEEd  ba'i  ma'i. 

XXXIII.  WEST-YLAAISTDEREN, 
in  English  WEST  FLAKDEKS.  II. 
352. 

176.  Brugge,  in  French  Bruges, 
city  (51  n  13,  3  e  12).  II.  356. 

[Long  a  is  pronounced  oa  (AA)  before 
d,  t,  I,  n,  r,  s,  z  (except  in  plurals  of 
past  tenses  in  verbs,  where  a  is  short 
in  singular,  as  ik  bad,  wi  baden,  and 
except  some  b,  /,  g,  m,  has  been  lost, 
as  made  for  maagde),  but  is  pure,  as  d 
in  French  utre  (an,  aa  ?),  before  b,p,f, 
v,  g,  Jc  and  m.  And  sch  is  pronounced 
sk,  which  is  old  low  German,  and  is 
still  heard  in  some  low  German  modes 
of  speech.  The  version  is  too  free  to 
be  quoted  exactly.] 

11  dar  bhas  a  ker  a  man,  an  ii  aa 
tbhee  zoeoens.  12  vAA'dar,  ghe-ma 
['  give  me']  ghi  -t  ghoo-na  [Dutch  het 
geene,  '  the  that,'  the  thing  or  part] 
daa-k  ik  muun  en.  15  zbhiins. 
22  i  dei  am  zan  be-sta  klee-ran  AA'lan. 
25-30  dan  uu-ktan  zoeoe-na  bhas  dAAr 
zaluu's  [French  jaloux]  van,  an  zei  : 
VAA-dar,  t-an  is  tokh  nii  ghapermet- 
ee-rd !  ja  duu  meer  VAAT  dii  sloa-bar 
['  slobbery  fellow']  of  daa  ja  VAAT 
miin  do't.  jaa,  zei  da  VAA'dar,  vei-ntja 
['man']  t-an  is  mAAr  reks  lik  of  't 
ziin  muut  ['  it  is  however  right  like  as 
it  must  be,'  it  is  quite  right],  Jan 
bruura  bhas  dood,  an  ii  is  varree-zan 
['  arisen']  ;  zoo  is-t  gheel  simpal  daa 
ma  mii'ndar  [for  wij  wijlieden  '  we 
we-folk']  daa  vii-ran.  ja  viiqk  gha 
['receive']  da  baloo-niqa  van  ja  ghuu 
ghedra-gh  ['  of  your  good  behaviour '] 
in  bhal  ta  stAA-na  med  irdareen, 
varstAA-ja  daa  ?  en  lAAt  ghi  ons  ol  ta 
ghAA-ra  ['  together']  konte-nt  ziin  dat 
i  nogh  leeft. 

177.     Oostende,    in    English 


Ostend,  town  (51nl4,  2^54).    II.  362. 
[This  is  also  very  freely  translated.] 

1 1  tar  bhas  an  keer  an  VAA-dar,  an 
j-aa  tbhEE  zoecen^.  12  dii  ghuu  soel 
ghAAf  at  am  ;  EE  ja,  bhaa  mo-st  an 
doo'n,  ee  ?  15  om  zan  zbhiins  ta 
bha-khtan.  18  vAA'dar,  k-en  zoo 
leeiik  ghadAA-n  mi  juun  ['  I  have  so 
ugly  done  with  you'].  20-24  bhaa  daa 
san  VAA-dar  mid  am  dei  ?  'k  lAAt  sha  -t 
gharAA-n  ['  what  then  his  father  with 
him  did,  I  let  you  it  guess'],  ghou, 
wa-nsja  ['jack,'  diminutive  of  Johannes 
called  Jowannes]  zeit  an  ghou,  kom 
bi-nan,  man  veint,  'k  ziin  zoo  blii'  daa 
ja  dAA  ziit.  ma  ghAAn  se-fans  ke-rame-s 
uu-dan.  an-t  vet  kolf  most  ar  an,  an 
nogh  e-ntbhat  a-qars  ['something  he- 
sides']  an  VAA-dar  an  zoeoe'na  deran  an 
fiin  moeitja  ['had  a  fine  feast'].  25 
den  uu  dsta  zoece'na,  dii  van  oo-var  an 
dagh  of  tbhei  yyt  bhas,  kbham  binst 
dan  mi-dalantii'd  nAA  z'n  yys  ta 
bhee-gha.  jaa-mAAr  i  oo*rda-t  myyzirk 
spee-lan,  an  ja  varskhii-t  ['  changes'] 
ol  met  an  keer.  29  ja  bhor  ma  bhel 
zoo  vruud  ZEE,  dat  i  nii  an  bhist  bhaa 
dat  an  dei,  an  j-an  wrlda  nii  bi-nan- 
ghAAn.  31  mAAr  VAA-dar  kam  yyt, 
an  a-khtar  an  bitsja  bibalabuu-shas 
['after  a  little  coaxing']  ja  tbhee -feld 
['induced']  am  tokh  tuu  hi  zan 
bruu-ra.  an  za  kce-stan  mee-kAAr,  en-t 
bhas  vriind  lik  van  ta  voo-ran. 

178.  Roesselaar,  in  Prench 
Haulers,  town  (50  n  56,  3  e  7).  II. 
369. 

11  t-bhos  a  kEE  na  man  an  ii  aa 
tbhee  zoeoens.  12  an  za  vAA'dara  i 
vardEE'ld  i  ol  za  ghuud  o-ndar  z'n 
tbhee  zoeoens.  15  om  der  da  zbhiins 
ta  bha-khtana.  18  vAA'dara,  k-EE-k-ik 
zo-nda  ghadaa-n  tee-ghan  juu.  22 
AAst  ja,  AAl-am  a  kEE  za  niibh  klEEd 
an  duu-t  an,  stekt  na  riiqk  ip  z'n-a 
viiq-ara  [see  specimen  173]  an  duu 
skhuun  an  z'n  vuu-tan.  23  't  vet  kolf. 
24  gha  muu  bhee'tan  ['  wit, '  know] 
mana-zoeoe-na  bhos  dAAd,  an  ii  EE 
bhee*re  yy-tghako-man.  25  dan 
uu-dstan  zceoe-na  bhos  ip  -t  land 
bee-zigh  mee  bhe-rkana,  an  os  en 
bhee-ra  kbham  van  de  sti-kan,  an  t-yys 
nAA-sda,  i  oo-rdagha  da  za  van  bin 
trompe-taghan  an  zuu-qan.  27  Joen 
broo'-ra.  29  omda'-k  AAk  vAAr  m'n 
vrii-ndan  zuu  koeoen  a  kEE  ke-rme-sa 
uu-dan.  31  mAAr  ju-qan  [here  ng  is 
printed  as  usual],  gha  zii  ghii  o'ltiid 
hi  mii. 
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179.  Kortrijk,    in    French 
Courtrai,  city   (50  n  55,  3  e  12).     II. 
374. 

[The  Kortrijkers  omit  final  d,  espe- 
cially before  a  consonant,  as  i  ston  m& 
ziin  oe  ip  ziin  oof,  en  i  iel  'n  broo  in 
ziin  an  =  hij  stond  met  zijn  hoed  op 
zijn  hoofd,  en  hij  hield  een  brood  in 
zijn  hand,  '  he  stood  with  his  hat  on 
his  head,  and  he  held  a  bread-loaf  in 
his  hand.'  Final  n  is  so  frequently 
omitted  that  the  Kortrijkers  are  nick- 
named ennebiters,  '  en-biters.'  Also  I 
and  r  are  frequently  omitted.  Sch  is 
called  sk.  Final  ie  (ia)  is  constantly 
used  as  a  diminutive.] 

11  na  man  a  tbhee  zcecens.  12  an 
za  krEE'-ghan  elk  ce-ldar  dEE'l.  15 
dii  dei  am  ghAAn  mee  da  zbhiins.  18 
VAA-dar,  k-EE  ghazo-ndigh  tee-ghan  yy. 

22  loop  om-t  be-sta  HEE'  an  duu-t-am 
an;  an  duu-na  riiqk  an  ziin   an,   an 
duu  skhuu-nan  [as  sch,  and  not  sk,  is 
written,   I   copy  it]    an  ziin  vuu-ta. 

23  't  vet  kolf.     24  bhan  mirna  zcece-na 
bha  dAA,  an  ii  as  bhee-ra  ghavo-nda. 
25    dan  6u  dsta   zcece-na    bhaa    dAAr 
binst  ip-t  Ian.     os  i  bhee-ra  kEE'-rda 
van  da   sti-kan,  en  bii-t  yys  van   zi 
VAA-dar    bhaa,     oo-rdan-i    zrqan    an 
da-nsa.     27   yy  bruu-ra.     29  om  mee 
miin    vrrndan    ta    ke-rame-san.       31 
ju-qan,  ghee  ziit  o'ltiid  bii  mii. 

180.  Iperen,  in  French  Ypres, 
city  (50^52,  2  e  53}.     II.  378. 

11  daa  bhos  a  man  dii  tbhEE  zcecens 
a-da.  12  an  da  vaa'da  dee-j-at.  15 
om  da  zbhiins  ta  bha-khtan.  18 
vaa-dar,  k-ein  EEzuu-ndeghd  [this 
(EE)  for  (gha)  in  participles  is  said  to 
Bound  just  as  e  in  the  French  etre] 
tee-ghan  juun.  22  briiqkt  a  keer 
zee-ra  ['  quickly']  a  niceoe'-bhan  bruuk 
an  a  niceoe'-bha  kaza-ka,  an  duu-sa-m 
a-nduun.  stekt  a  riiqk  an  za  virndar 
an  gheet-an  nioece'-bha  [(nieVbha)  may 
be  the  proper  word ;  niewe  is  printed 
twice  and  nieuwe  once,  but  eu  does  not 
appear  to  be  otherwise  replaced  by  e] 
skhuun.  23  a  vet  kolf.  24  ma  juq-an 
[see  specimen  173  on  (q)]  bhos  dood, 
an-an  es  bhee-ra  EEvuu-ndan.  25  ja- 
maa,  os  dan  uu-dsta  zoeoe-na  van-t 
lant  kbham,  bhaa  dat-an  bhos  ghaan 
bhe-rkan,  an  dat-an  bi-t  yys  kbham, 
an  oo-rda  da-nsan  an  zii-qan  an 
eprii-qan.  27  Ja  broo'-ra.  29  om  z-ep 
t-ee-tan  ['  to  eat  it  up ']  mee  man 
vrii-ndan.  31  juq-an,  j-an-EE  ghii  nii 
ta  klaa-ghan;  gha  ziit  van  tj'nce'khtans 


tuu  tj'naa-vans  ['from  morning  to 
evening,'  Dutch  ochtends,  avonds]  bi 
miin. 

181.  Poperingen,  town(50w52, 
2  043).     II.  382. 

11  t-bhos  EE  kee  EE  mens,  dii  tbhee 
zoecens  a-da.  12  an  da  VAA-dar  dee-Ida 
ce-ldar-t  ghuut.  15  om  da  zbhiins  ta 
bha-khtan.  18  VAA-dar,  k-en  EEzo-n- 
dighd  tee-ghan -juun.  22  briiqt  [see 
specimen  173  on  (q)]  ma  zee-ra  zan 
be-sta  kaza-ka  en  duu-sa-m  an,  stekt  EB 
riiqk  an  za  viiq-ar  an  duu  sa  skhuun 
an.  23  't  vet  kalf .  24  om  das  bhi-la  ma 
zcece-na  bhos  dood,  an-an  is  yyt 
EEko-man.  25  tuun  kam  dan  uu-dsta 
zcece-na  van-t  stik,  an  os  an  ontre-nt 
t-yys  kam,  an  dat  an  z-oo-rda  zii-qan 
an  myyzii'ka  spee-lan.  27  Ja  broo'-ra. 
29  om  miin  vrii-ndan  ta  traktee-ran. 
31  joq-an,  ja  zii  ghii  o-san  [for  olsan, 
that  is,  als  aan,  always]  bi  miin. 

182.  Veurne-Ambacht,    dis- 
trict, manor  of  Veurne,  town,  in  French 
Fumes  (51  n  4,  2  e  38).     II.  386. 

1 1  t-bhos  a  kEE  a  man,  an  dii  man 
a-da  tbhEE  zceoens.  12  an  da  VAA-da 
dEE-ldan  ce-ldar  -t  ghuut.  15  om  ta 
zbhiins  ta  bha-khtan.  18  VAA-dar, 
k-en  dAA  lEEk  misdaa-n  tee-ghan  juun. 
22  zEE-ra  ['haste']  om  a  be-sta  kaza-ka 
VAA  ma  zcece-na,  duut-an  z-an,  an 
duut-an  a  paar  skhuun  an.  23  't  kolf 
daa  m-EE-vat  an.  24  ma  zcece-na  dAA 
bhos  dood,  an  m-an  an  bhee-ra  EEvoq-an 
[see  specimen  173  on  ^q)].  25  dan 
uu-dsta  zcece-na  bhos  'bii  da  bhirla 
oep  da  sti-kan  os  an  nyy  van  za  bherk 
kam,  lik  of  an  nii  ve-ra  mEE  van  zan 
yys  bhos,  -an  oo-rda  za  da-nsan  an 
sprii-qan  an  myyzii-ka  spee-lan.  27  i 
broo'-ra.  29  om  mEE  ma  vrii-ndan  a 
kEE  ke-rame-sa  t-mrdan.  31  zcece-na, 
i  blyyf  ghi  o-san  bi  miin. 

XXXIV.  PRANCE.  II.  389. 

183.  St.  Winotts  Bergen,  in 
French  Bergues,  town  (50  n  59,  2  e  25). 
II.  395. 

[In  the  town  itself  the  people  gene- 
rally speak  Flemish,  and  but  few 
French ;  the  country  round  about  the 
town  is  quite  Flemish.] 

11  t-bhas  an  kEEr  an  vAA'dar  dat  an 
pAAr  zceoens  a-da.  12  an  dan  uu-dan 
braa-van  man,  JAA,  ncem  dEE'lda  z'n 
fortyy-na.  1 5  dan  buur  ['  boor,'  peasant] 
bEE  ['well'!],  EE  zoq  [see  specimen 
173  on  (q)]  an  op  san  land  mEE-san 
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zbhiins,  sensee-  ['only  think'].  18 
t-is  bhaa  pit  is  true']  man  vaa'dar, 
k-an  zo-nda  EEdAA-n  tee-ghan  juun. 
22  lopt,  zeght-an,  briiq-at  be-sta  abii't 
[French  habit],  dii  m-en  ['  which  I 
have '],  an  tre-kan-t  ncem  an  ;  stikt-an 
an-riiqk  rond  zan  viiq-ar,  an  gheet-an 
an  pAAr  skhuun.  23  at  vet  kAAf.  24 
om-s-bhi'la,  man  juq-stan  juq-an,  diit- 
an  dood  bhas,  is  t-yys  EEko'man.  25 
dan  uirdstan  zcece-na,  bEE,  an  bhas 
op-t  veld  etbhaa-,  an  diit-an  bi-t  yys 
eravee-rda  ['arrived'],  anoo-rda  daa  an 
ryymmrr  onghioo'rd,  an  zii-qan  an 
khi-qkan  an  da-nsan.  27  zan  free-ra. 
29  om  men  ke-nesan  ta  bashkii-qkan. 
31  juq'an,  ja  blyyft  ghii  mEE  miin. 

184.  Duinhrke,  in  French 
Dunkerque,  in  English  Dunkirk,  town 
(51  n  3,  2  e  23).  II.  401. 

11  da  bhos  'n  kEEr  EE  man,  en  'n 
ad  tbhEE  zoecens.  12  da  vaa'dar  ghaf 
an  ziin  tbhEE  zoeoens  elk-t  sirna.  15 
bii  ziin  zbhiins.  18  vaa'dar,  k-en-an 
folii'  ['folly ']  EEdaa'n  ee-ghan  juun. 
22  an  i  zee;  aald  am  ta  lEE-ta  EE 


nicece'-bhan  tenyy-  [French  tenu],  23 
't  ke-rmes-ka-lf.  24  van  aprEE-tuu 
[French  apres  tout,']  miin  zcece-na  bhos 
dood,  en-an  is  EEvo'nan.  25  en  os  dan 
uu'dsta  zcecen  daa  rook,  EE  bhas 
EEpikee-rd  ['  piqued']  29  om  op-t 
ee-tan  niEE-man  kompanjo'ns  [Fr. 
compagnons].  31  ort,  ju*qan,  [see 
specimen  173  on  (q)]  ik  an  ghii  bhcece-- 
nan  a-ltiid  ta  ghaa-ra  ['together']. 

XXXY.  AANHANGSEL,  Ap- 
pendix. II.  408. 

[This  gives  a  version  in  the  Eood- 
waalsch  or  slang  of  the  South-Nether- 
land  or  Belgian  Limburgish  Kempen 
(specimen  185),  and  of  Zeele  in  East 
Flanders  (specimen  186),  which  have 
no  interest  for  our  present  purpose.] 

Note.—  Since  p.  1393,  col.  2, 1.  8  from 
bottom,  was  printed  off,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  Dutch  porsie  f  or  portion 
has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and 
is  (porsii,  porsi)  or  (porsha).  French 
words  in  -tion,  -sion,  become  words  in 
-sie  in  Dutch,  and  end  either  in  (-sii, 
-si) or  (-sia',  -sha). 


INDEX  TO   EXAMPLES  FROM  WINKLER'S  DIALECTICON. 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  specimens. 


Aachen,  town,  50 

Aardenburg,  town,  147 

Aix-la-Chopelle,  town,  50 

Aken,  town,  50 

Aksel,  town,  144 

Altendorf,  village,  25 

Altmark,  district,  6 

Ameland,  island,  94 

Amrum,  island,  17 

Amsterdam,  city,  116 

Angelen,  district,  13 

ANTWERP,  Belgian  province,  XXXI. 

158-163 

Antwerp,  city,  160 
ANTWERPEN,  Belgian  province,  XXXI. 

158-163 

Antwerpen,  city,  160. 
ANVERS,    Belgian    province,    XXXI. 

158-463 

Anvers,  city,  160 
Arnemuiden,  small  town,  142 
Arnhem,  town,  62 
Audenarde,  town,  174 
Axel,  town,  144 

BELGIUM,  Kingdom  of,  XXVIIL, 

XXIX.-XXXIII.     149-182. 
Benningbroek,  village,  104 


Bergues,  town,  183 
Betuwe,  district,  62 
Beveland,  North,  island,  140 

South,  island,  137 

Bildt,  het,  lordship,  95 
Bbkingharde,  district,  14 
Bolsward,  town,  93 
Bonn,  town,  49 
Borkum,  island,  36 

BRABANT,    Belgian    province,  XXX. 
152-157 

Dutch  province,  XVIII.     57-61 

BRANDENBURG,  Prussian  province,VI.  5 
Brandenburg,  New,  town,  9 
Bredstedt,  town,  16 

BREMEN,  free  town,  XI. 

Bremen,  town,  22 

Bremer haven,  town,  26 

Briel,  den,  town,  131 

Brielle,  town,  131 

Bruges,  city,  176 

Brugge,  city,  176. 

BRUNSWICK,  Prussian  Province,  XII. 

Brussel,  city,  156 

Brussels,  city,  156 

Bruxelles,  city,  1 56 

Buiksloot,  village,  109 

Burg,  village,  135 
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Calemberg,  district,  23 
Cologne,  city,  48 
Courtrai,  city,  179 

Dantzig,  town,  2 

Deinze,  town,  1 75 

Deister,  district,  23 

Deynze,  town,  175 

den  Briel,  town,  131 

den  Ham,  village,  85 

de  Tinte,  hamlet,  132 

Deventer,  city,  75 

Diest,  town,  153 

Dinxperlo,  village,  67 

Dithmarsch,  district,  12 

Dokkum,  town,  92 

Dordrecht,  city,  129 

Dort,  city,  129 

DRENTHE,    Dutch    province,    XXII. 

78-79 

Duinkerke,  town,  184 
Dunkirk,  town,  184 
Diisseldorf,  town,  47 
Dusseldorp,  town,  47 
Dussen,  viUage,  61 

EAST   FLANDERS,    Belgian    province, 

XXXII.     164-175. 
EAST  FRIESLAND,  Prussian  province, 

XIII.     32-38 

EAST  PRUSSIA,  Prussian  province,  III.  1 
Eckwarden,  village,  27 
Eede,  village,  148 
Eeklo,  town,  165 
Egmond  aan  Zee,  village,  112 
Eichem,  village,  172 
Emden,  town,  37 
Emmerich,  town,  44 
Emmerick,  town,  44 
Enkhuizen,  town,  105 
Esens,  town,  32 

FLANDERS,  EAST,   Belgian    province, 

XXXII.  164-175 
,  WEST,  Belgian  province,  XXXII. 

176-182 

Flensborg,  fiord,  13 
Flieland,  island,  100 
FRANCE,  republic,  XXXIV.  183-184 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  town,  5 
FREE  TOWNS  OF  LUBECK,  HAMBURG, 

AND  BREMEN,  province,  XI.  20-22 
Friederichstadt,  town,  11 
FRIESLAND,  Dutch  province,  XXIV. 

87-96 

Friesland,  dialectus  communis,  87 
FRIESIAN    IN    FRIESLAND,   linguistic 

district,  87-90 
IN  OLDENBURG,  XII.  b,  30-31 

—  IN  SCHLESWIG,  X.  b,  14-19 
Friesoythe,  town,  30 


Fumes,  town,  182 

Gand,  city,  168.  169 
Geeroudsbergen,  town,  173 
Geertsbergen,  town,  173 
GELDERLAND,  Dutch  province,  XIX. 

62-70 

Gelderen,  town,  45 
Gent,  city,  168.  169 
Geraardsbergen,  town,  173 
GERMANY,  empire,  II.-XV.  1-50 
Ghent,  city,  168.  169 
Goes,  town,  139 
Gorinchem,  town,  126 
Gosharder,  district,  16 
Grammont,  town,  173 
Gravenhage,  's,  city,  123 
Gravesande,  's,  village,  124 
Greifswald,  town,  3 
Griesbergen,  town,  173 
Grijpskerk,  village,  86 
Grijpswoud,  town,  3 
GRONINGEN,  Dutch  province,  XXIII. 

80-86 

Groningen,  city,  84 
Groot-Ammers,  village,  125 
Guelders,  town,  45 

Haarlem,  city,  114.  115 

Hague,  the,  city,  123 

Ham,  den,  village,  85 

HAMBURG,  free  town,  XI. 

Hamburg,  town,  21 

HANOVER,  BRUNSWICK,  SCHAUMBURG, 

OLDENBURG,     Prussian    provinces, 

XII.  23-31 
Hasselt,  town,  150 
Hattstedt,  town,  16 
Heemskerk,  village,  111 
Heille,  village,  148 
Helchteren,  village,  149 
Helgoland,  English  island,  19 
Helmond,  town,  57 
Het  Bildt,  lordship,  95 
Hindeloopen,  town,  89 
Hohen  Dodeleben,  village,  8 
Holijsloot,  village,  109 
HOLLAND,    the    kingdom    of,    see 

Nederland 
HOLLAND,  NORTH,   Dutch    province, 

XXV.  97-118 

HOLLAND,   SOUTH,    Dutch    province, 

XXVI.  119-134 

HOLSTEIN,  Prussian  pror.,  IX.  11.  12 
Hoorn,  town,  106 
Huizen,  village,  118 
Hulst,  town,  143 
Husum,  town,  16 


lerseke,  village,  138 
Iperen,  city,  180 
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Jahde,  river,  27 

Jever,  town  and  district,  28 

Eadsand,  village  and  district,  formerly 

island,  145 

Karrharde,  district,  15 
Kattendijke,  village,  138 
Katwijk  aan  Zee,  village,  121 
Kempenland,  district,  56 
ICeulen,  town,  48 
Kleit,  hamlet,  167 
Koln,  city,  48 
Konigsberg,  city,  1 
Kortrijk,  city,  179 
Kuik,  land  of,  58 

Laren,  village,  117 

Leer,  town,  38 

Leeuwarden,  city,  91 

Leiden,  city,  120 

Leuven,  city,  155 

Lier,  town,  161 

Lierre,  town,  161 

LIMBURG,  Belgian  province,  XXIX. 

149-151 
LIMBURG,  Dutch  province,  XVII.  51- 

56 

Louvain,  city,  155 
LOWER    RHINE,    Prussian    province, 

XV.     44-50 
Low  GERMAN  IN  FRIESLAND,  linguistic 

district,  91-96 

IN  OLDENBURG,  XII.,  a,  27-29 

IN  SCHLESWIG,  X.,  a,  13 

LUBECK,  free  town,  XI. 
Liibeck,  town,  20. 

Maastricht,  town,  51 

Magdeburg,  town,  7 

Maldeghem,  village,  166. 

Malines,  town,  162 

Marken,  island,  108 

Mechekn,  town,  162 

Mechlin,  town,  162 

MECKLENBURG,     Prussian     province, 

VIII.     9.  10 
Meilzendorf,  village,  7 
Meldorf,  district,  12 
Meppel,  town,  78 
Meurs,  county  and  town,  46 
Midsland,  village,  99 
Mors,  county  and  town,  46 
Mol,  town,  159 
Moringer,  district,  14 
Miinster,  town,  41 

NEDERLAND,      kingdom,       XVI. 

XVII.-XXVII.  51-148 
NEDER-RIJN,  Prussian  province,  XV. 

44-50 


Nes  on  Ameland,  village,  94 
Nesse,  village,  33 
NETHERLANDS,    the    kingdom  of 

the,  see  Nederland 
Neumark,  district,  5 
New  Brandenburg,  town,  9 
Niebull,  town,  14 
Nieuwe-Tonge,  village,  133 
Nijkerk,  town,  65 
Nijmegen,  town,  62 
Ninove,  town,  171 
Norden,  town,  34 
Noord-Beveland,  island,  140 
NOORD-BRABANT,     Dutch     province, 

XVIII.  57-61 
Noord-Brussel,  suburb,  157 
NOORD    HOLLAND,    Dutch    province, 

XXV.  97-118 
Noordwolde,  village,  96 
Nordernei,  island,  35 
North  Beveland,  island,  140 

Oldambt,  district,  81 

OLDENBURG,  Prussian  province,  XII. 

Oldendorf-Himmelpforten,  village,  24 

Oldenzaal,  city,  74 

Oorschot,  hamlet,  59 

Oostende,  town,  177 

Ooster  Schelling,  east  of  island,  98 

OOST-VLAANDEREN,  Belgian  province, 

XXXII.  164-175 
Osnabruck,  town,  39 
Ostend,  town,  177 
Oud-Beierland,  village,  130 
Ouddorp,  village,  134 
Oudenaarde,  town,  174 
OVERIJSSEL,  Dutch  Province,    XXI. 

74-77 

Paderborn,  town,  42 

POMERANIA,  Prussian  province,  V.  3.  4 

Papering  en,  town,  181 

PRUSSIA,    EAST,   Prussian    province, 

III.  1 

PRUSSIA,   WEST,   Prussian   province, 

IV.  2. 

Rastede,  village,  20 

Eechtenjleth,  village,  26 

RHINE,    LOWER,    Prussian    province, 

XV.  44-50. 
Rijsbergen,  village,  60 
Roermond,  town,  53 
Roesselaar,  town,  178 
Rotterdam,  city,  127 
Roulers,  town,  178 
RUSSIA,  empire,  I. 
Rugen,  island,  4 

Saardam,  town,  110 
Sagelterland,  district,  30 
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St.  Arnands,  village,  163 
St.  Trond,  town,  151 
SAKSEN,  Prussian  province,  VII.  6-8 
Sdlzwedel,  town,  6 
Sambeck,  village,  58 
St.  Anna-Par  ochie,  village,  95 
St.  Nicholas,  town,  164 
St.  Truiden,  town,  151 
St.  Winok's  Bergen,  town,  183 
Sauerland,  district,  43 
SAXONY,  Prussian  Province,  VII.  6-8 
Schaarbeek,  suburb  of  Brussels,  157 
Schagen,  country  town,  103 
SCHAUMBURG,  Prussian  province,  XII. 
Schelling,  ter,  island,  97.  98 
Scherpenzeel,  village,  66 
Scheveningen,  village,  122 
Schiermonnikoog ,  island,  90 
Schley,  river,  13 

SCHLESWIG,  Prussian  and  Danish  pro- 
vince, X.     13-19 
Schomven,  island,  135 
Schutup,  village,  20 
Setting  en,  village,  80 
's  Gravenhage,  city,  123 
's  Gravesande,  village,  124 
Sittard,  town,  52 
Soest,  town,  43 

village,  71 

South  Beveland,  island,  137 
Stamproi,  village,  56 
Stedesand,  town,  15 
Stendal,  town,  6 
Stevenhagen,  town,  10 
Sluts,  town,  146 
Sylt,  island,  18 

ter  Goes,  town,  139 
ter-Schelling,  island,  97 
Texel,  island,  101 
Tielen,  village,  158 
Tienen,  town,  154 
Tielerwaard,  district,  63 
Tinte,  de,  hamlet,  132 
Tirlemont,  town,  154" 
The  Hague,  city,  123 
Tolen,  island,  136 
Turhout,  town,  158 

Uddel,  village,  64 

Ulrum,  village,  83 

Urk,  island,  107 

UTRECHT,  Dutch  province,  XX.  71-73 

Utrecht,  city,  72.  73 

Varseveld,  village,  68 


Venlo,  town,  54 
Veurne,  town,  182 
Veurne-Ambacht,  district,  182 
Vlaardingen,  city,  128 
Vlieland,  island,  100 
Voorde,  village,  172 
Vreden,  town,  40 

Wakheren,  island,  141 

Wangeroog,  island,  31 

JVeert,  town,  55 

Wemeldinge,  village,  138 

Weser,  river,  27 

Wester  Schelling,  west  of  island,  97 

WESTFALEN,  Prussian  province,  XIV. 
39-43 

WEST  FLANDERS,  Belgian  province, 
XXXIII.  176-182 

WESTPHALIA,  Prussian  province,  XIV. 
39-43 

WEST  PRUSSIA,  Prussian  province, 
IV.  2 

WEST  VLAANDEREN,  Belgian  pro- 
vince, XXXIII.  176-182 

West-Voorne,  formerly  an  island,  134 

Wetteren,  small  town,  170 

Wieringen,  island,  102 

Windschoten,  town,  81 

Winterswijk,  village,  69 

Wittlage,  village,  39 

Walter  sum,  village,  82 

Workum,  town,  88 

Woubrugge,  village,  119 

Wrangeroog,  island,  31 

Ypres,  city,  180 

Zaandam,  town,  110 

Zaankant,  coast,  110 

Zandvoort,  village,  113 

ZEELAND,   Dutch  province,    XXVII. 

135-148 

Zuid-Bev eland,  island,  137 
ZUID-BRABANT,      Belgian     province, 

XXX.  152-157 
ZuiD-HoLLAND,      Dutch      province, 

XXVI.  119-134 
ZUID-NEDERLAND,  Kingdom   of, 

XXVIII.,  XXIX.-XXXIII.   149- 

182 

Zutfen,  town,  70 
Zuurbeemden,  village,  152 
Zwartsluis,  town,  77 
Zweelo,  village,  79 
Zwolle,  city,  76 
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This  completes  the  studies  introductory  to  the  consideration  of  our 
English  dialects.  It  may  be  thought  at  first  that  too  wide  a  range 
has  been  taken,  but  my  own  conviction  is  that  the  error  lies  in  the 
other  direction,  and  that  these  studies  will  prove  insufficient  for 
the  complete  phonologic  study  of  our  dialects,  because  I  have  found 
that,  since  most  of  them  were  in  type,  on  attempting  to  deal  with 
some  existing  cases  which  have  come  before  me,  my  own  knowledge 
has  only  too  frequently  made  default.  Thus  in  vowels,  the  oo  and 
short  u  of  Northumberland,  taken  as  (u) ;  the  oo  of  West  Somerset, 
of  North  and  South  Devon,  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  taken  as  (yy, 
fu),  are  still  phonologic  riddles,  and  I  might  greatly  increase  the  list. 
In  consonants,  the  different  uvular  /s  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
(glottal  or  reverted)  r's  of  Wiltshire,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset;  and 
even  the  trilled  r's  of  Scotland,  Westmorland  and  Ireland  (said  to 
be  different),  are  not  yet  discriminated  phonetically  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  For  many  of  the  diphthongs  and  fractures  extreme  diffi- 
culty is  felt  in  determining  the  position  of  stress,  the  length  of  the 
elements,  and  the  quality  of  the  element  not  under  the  stress.  The 
peculiarities  of  intonation,  which  are  locally  most  characteristic, 
are  as  yet  phonetically  uncharacterized. 

For  those  who  simply  regard  dialectal  talk  as  " funny,"  "odd," 
"  curious,"  "ridiculous,"  or  "vulgar,"  such  like  difficulties  do  not 
exist.  Even  philologists,  who  have  wrapped  themselves  up  in  their 
garment  of  Roman  letters,  as  musicians  in  their  equally  tempered 
drab,  will  not  care  for  them.  But  as  no  scientific  theory  of  concord 
can  be  evolved  from  the  blurred  representation  or  rather  caricature 
of  consonance  which  this  temperament  can  alone  produce,  so  no 
scientific  theory  of  organic  change  of  words,  which  forms  the  staple 
of  philology,  can  be  deduced  from  the  incomplete,  dazzling,  puzzling, 
varying,  orthography  which  Latin  letters  can  alone  present.  The 
great  object  of  this  work  has  been  from  beneath  this  heavy  cloak  to 
trace  the  living  form,  with  the  pure  philological  purpose  of  arriving 
at  scientific  theories  which  shall  help  us  to  derive  the  present  from 
the  past  of  language.  The  result  can  be  but  a  rough  approximation 
after  all.  But  in  forming  an  estimate  for  any  work  it  is  usual  to 
calculate  to  farthings,  and  then  lay  on  a  broad  margin  for  contin- 
gency. So  here  we  must  endeavour  to  trace  to  the  minutest  details, 
however  absurdly  small  they  may  appear,  and  then  allow  a  wide 
"debateable  land"  for  inevitable  errors.  The  nature  of  such  a  land 
is  well  enough  shewn  by  an  example  in  the  preceding  introductory 
remarks  (pp.  1371-3).  The  nature  of  the  details  is  shewn  in 
Nos.  6  and  7  (pp.  1265-1357).  The  guide  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  English  laws  of  change  will  be  found  in  the  changes  so  carefully 
tabulated  by  Schmeller  for  Bavarian  High  German  (pp.  1357-1368), 
a  language  descended  from  the  same  remote  common  ancestor  as  our 
own,  and  those  which  can  be  inferred  from  Winkler's  collections 
(pp.  1378-1428)  for  descendants  on-the  original  soil  from  the  same 
progenitor.  With  this  preparation  we  will  endeavour  to  investigate 
the  phonology  of  existing  English  dialects  themselves,  as  a  clue  to 
the  radically  dialectal  English  of  our  forefathers. 
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